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Can  Moving  Pictures  Stimulate  Mental  Growth? 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


IN  DISCUSSING  the  educational  influence  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  an  important  principle  is  frequently 
overlooked;  namely,  the  prime  importance  of  the 
activity  of  the  learner.  Merely  looking  at  pictures  may 
be  a  diversion,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  contribute 
anything  to  mental  growth.  Generally  speaking,  such 
growth  comes  from  effort  - —  from  "stretching"  one's 
mental  grasp  to  grip  and  hold  something  just  beyond 
one's  present  apparent  power  to  grip  and  hold. 

IF  THE  moving  picture  is  to  become  anything  more 
than  a  supplemental  educative  agent,  it  must  be 
made  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  this  type  of  effort. 
The  skepticism  that  many  good  teachers  have  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  educational  possibilities  of  mov- 
ing pictures  doubtless  rests  upon  their  belief  that  an 
overplus  of  "looking  at  pictures"  will  still  further  en- 
courage passivity  rather  than  promote  the  activity  that 
they  so  well  know  to  be  essential.  Good  teachers  have 
little  faith  in  "royal  roads  to  learning" — and,  as  a  rule, 
their  attitude  in  this  respect  is  thoroughly  justified. 

THE  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  effort,  however, 
may  easily  lead  one  to  extreme  and  futile  prac- 
tices. Not  infrequently,  pupils  of  moderate  ability  are 
set  tasks  that  are  quite  beyond  them ;  they  are  expected 
to  "grip  and  hold"  something  that  no  amount  of  men- 
tal "stretching"  will  enable  them  to  grasp.  The  "doc- 
trine of  effort"  ruthlessly  applied  to  such  cases  often 
results  in  failure  and  consequent  discouragement  or 
even  despair. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  element  in  the  art 
of  teaching  is  to  know  how  to  adjust  the  neces- 
sity for  "stretch"  to  the  individual  capacity  of  each 
learner.  The  problem  may  be  represented  diagram- 
matically  as  follows :  Let  A  represent  the  point  from 
which  the  members  of  a  class  start  in  the  attempt  to 
master  a  new  principle  or  to  gain  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  conception.  Let  Z  represent  the  ter- 
minus of  the  learning-process — the  new  principle  now 
firmly  "gripped  and  held."  With  the  merest  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  very  bright  learner 
may  leap  at  once  to  the  conclusion.  His  passage  from 
A  to  Z  may  be  pictured  thus: 

A Z 

A  pupil  not  quite  so  bright  but  still  far  above  the  aver- 
age may  require  an  intermediate  step,  but  once  fur- 
nished with  this,  he,  too,  quickly  reaches  the  terminus: 
A M Z 


Pupils  of  average  or  moderate  ability,  however,  must 
proceed  gradually: 

A D G / M P 5* V Z 

The  slow  learners  will  be  still  further  handicapped, 
and  for  them  a  more  finely  graduated  series  of  steps 
or  "stretches"  must  be  provided: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

Finally,  there  may  be  a  very  few  pupils  who,  because 
of  general  mental  weakness  or  of  special  disability  in 
the  particular  subject,  may  never  be  able  to  learn  the 
lesson  in  question. 

WITHIN  the  past  ten  years,  studies  of  individual 
differences  have  pointed  conclusively  toward 
the  need  of  adjusting  the  processes  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  accord  with  these  variations  in  learning- 
capacity,  but  the  development  of  a  technique  of  teach- 
ing that  will  meet  this  need  has  progressed  very  slowly. 
Some  educators,  indeed,  have  been  so  oppressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  differences  revealed  by  the  men- 
tal tests  that  they  have  been  tempted  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  truly  universal  education,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  have  urged  the  restriction  especially  of  second- 
ary and  higher  schooling  to  those  pupils  who  are  most 
generously  endowed  by  nature  with  learning-capacity. 

THIS  method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  however, 
runs  squarely  against  the  clear  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern social  and  political  development.  These  tenden- 
cies are  all  toward  the  assumption  of  more  and  more 
power  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people — by  the 
"common  man."  To  adopt  a  policy  that  would  leave 
the  common  mind  on  a  relatively  untrained  and  unin- 
structed  level  is  now  impossible;  even  if  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  merely  invite  disaster.  Whatever  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  may  be,  the  needs  of  modern  life 
demand  mass  education— they  demand,  in  terms  of  our 
diagram,  that  as  many  people  as  possible  be  brought 
into  possession  of  as  many  common  Z's  as  possible. 

THE  interest  of  the  present  writer  in  visual  educa- 
tion is  based  upon  the  possibility  that  the  means 
which  visual  education  affords  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute something  to  this  all-important  end.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  is  the  possibility  that  visual  agen- 
cies will  be  developed  which  will  supply  some  of  the 
intermediate  steps  in  the  grasping  of  large  conceptions. 
In  a  preceding  article  of  this  series  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  addition  of  the  ele- 
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ment  of  movement  to  the  "still"  diagram  greatly  ex- 
pands the  usefulness  of  what  is  conceded  to  be  a  most 
important  device  for  stimulating  clear  thinking. 

THE  moving  picture,  as  the  term  is  usually  under- 
stood, has  also  important  possibilities  in  this  con- 
nection. Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  pictured  drama 
has  so  far  fallen  far  short  of  the  positive  and  beneficial 
influence  that  many  people  have  hoped  it  might  exert, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  net  result  of  its 
development  so  far  is  not  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
social  ledger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  been  stimulated  by  screen 
versions  of  literary  and  dramatic  masterpieces  to  read 
books  that  they  would  not  have  read  otherwise,  and 


while  other  thousands  have  not  been  stimulated  either 
to  read  or  to  think,  the  two  groups  in  the  aggregate 
in  all  probability  far  outbalance  the  number  (ad- 
mittedly too  large)  upon  whom  the  pictured  drama 
has  had  an  unwholesome  influence. 

CERTAINLY  in  as  far  as  the  use  of  moving  pic- 
tures in  the  school  is  concerned,  the  pictured 
drama  may  easily  be  made  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
the  kind  of  literature  that  promotes  real  mental 
growth.  Through  this  means  it  is  possible  to  touch 
and  quicken  some  of  the  pupils  whom  the  teachers  of 
literature,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  often  fail  to 
reach.  From  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare,  every 
little  gain  here  is  clear  profit. 


Illiteracy — a  Blot  on  Our  Nation 


IT  does  seem  that  we  all  need 
waking  up  when  it  comes  to 
educational  matters.  For  the 
past  four  or  five  decades  our  cen- 
sus figures  have  shown  about  the 
same  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Illit- 
eracy, however,  is  a  relative  term 
and  affects  only  a  small  proportion 
of  our  population — say,  about  fif- 
teen million  (U.  S.  Census  figures), 
or  approximately  14  per  cent. 

Yet  on  the  army  draft  basis,  56.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  for 
President  in  1920  was  illiterate. 

Here  are  some  significant  figures 
broadcasted  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  during  American 
Education  Week: 

1.  In  1920,  5,000,000  persons  con- 
fessed that  they  had  had  no  schooling 
•whatever  and  could  not  read  in  any  lan- 


guage. 

2.  One-fourth  of  the  men  who  re- 
sponded to  the  draft  call  could  not  read 
an  American  newspaper  or  write  a  let- 
ter home. 

3.  Of  our  illiterates,  62  per  cent  are 
native-born.  Over  1,100,000  of  our  illit- 
erates are  white  and  the  offspring  of 
white  native-born  parents. 

4.  The  number  of  illiterates  in- 
creased between  1910  and  1920  in  twelve 
states.  Every  state  in  the  Union  num- 
bers its  illiterates  by  the  thousands — 
North  as  well  as  South. 

Number  x>f  Illiterates,   1920 
Northern      States  Southern      States 

New  York  425,022       Georgia  __ 328,838 

Pennsylvania    312,699       Alabama  ._ 278,082 

Illinois  173,987       Mississippi  . 229,734 

Total  _ 911,708  Total  _ 836,654 

We  are  a  queer  people  here  in 
America.    We  spend  a  great  deal 


more  on  pigs  than  we  do  on  chil- 
dren, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren are  incomparably  more  im- 
portant economically.  To  put  it 
mildly,  children  produce  vastly 
more  wealth  than  pigs. 

Outside  of  educational  circles 
there  are  few  who  realize  that  of 
the  twenty-two  million  boys  and 
girls  going  to  our  schools,  85  per 
cent  will  never  attend  school  after 
they  leave  the  eighth  grade.  How 
many  of  the  eighth-grade  children 
you  know  are  equipped  to  make 
their  own  living?  As  a  matter  of 
record,  eighth-grade  graduates  who 
enter  the  business  and  industrial 
worlds  are  a  drag  on  the  commu- 
nity until  they  have  learned,  through 
experience  and  hard  knocks,  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves. 


THE  man  who  says  we  are  too  poor  to  increase  our  taxes  for  education  is  the  per- 
petuator  of  poverty.  .  .  .  Even  if  you  could  respect  the  religion  of  the  man  who 
objects  to  the  elevation  of  the  forgotten  masses  by  public  education,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
spect his  common  sense ;  for  does  his  church  not  profit  by  the  great  enlightenment  and 
prosperity  that  every  educated  community  enjoys?  This  doctrine  smells  of  poverty — 
poverty  in  living,  poverty  in  thinking,  and  poverty  in  the  spiritual  life. — Walter  H. 
Page. 
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Courtesy  Famous  Players-Lasky   Corporation. 

"THE  BLUE  BIRD" 

The  delightful  personifications  of  Bread  and  Milk,  Light,  Fire  and  Water,  the  treacherous  Cat  and  the  Faithful  Dog,  that  Maeterlinck  wove 
into  "The  Blue  Bird"  are  charmingly  visualized  in  the  film.  After  a  child  has  read  about  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  and  their  wonder-filled  jour- 
ney to  the  Land  of  Memory,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future,  and  other  regions  in  the  world  of  Maeterlinck's  fancy,  he  will  take  special  joy 
in  seeing  the  film  and  comparing  critically  his  own  mental  pictures  of  its  fascinating  characters  and  events  with  those  which  the  screen 
gives  him  ready-made.  The  process  should  not,  however,  be  reversed;  that  is,  he  should  NOT  see  the  picture  before  he  has  read  and 
studied  the  story.  Let  us  give  full  and  free  scope  to  his  own  active  imagination;  let  us  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  interpretative  powers. 

Teaching  Literature  with  Films  and  Slides 

Ethel  Wakefield 
Head  of  the  English  Department,  University  High  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon 


EDISON  once  said,  "Some 
day  oiir  school  children  will 
be  getting  more  knowledge 
from  moving  pictures  than  from 
books  and  lectures." 

This  statement,  while  antici- 
patory, is  none  the  less  true,  for 
when  we  follow  recent  tendencies 
in  education  we  find  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  older  subjects, 
such  as  history,  geography  and 
science,  are  being  vitalized  in  the 
classroom  by  means  of  the  film  and 
the  slide. 

Literature  has  remained  in  the 
background  during  this  forward 
movement  for  several  reasons, 
chief  among  them  being  the  limited 
number  of  good  literary  films. 
However,  the  demand  for  such 
productions  has  been  growing  and 
today  a  number  of  classical  films 
are  obtainable.  This  should  en- 
courage a  new  era  in  the  field  of 
English,  for  surely  no  other  branch 
of    the    curriculum    offers   a   more 


fertile  field  for  the  application  of 
visual  methods  of  instruction. 

Visualizing  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 

Take,  for  example,  Scott's  "Lady 
of  the  Lake."  This  poem  may 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  student 
who  has  not  learned  to  visualize 
the  lines.  He  may  see  nothing  of 
beauty  in  the  lochs,  crags  and  glens 
of  the  Highlands ;  the  characters 
may  remain  mere  names  to  him 
rather  than  fine,  stalwart  men  and 
women;  and  altogether  he  is  likely 
to  get  little  out  of  a  poem  that  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with  beauty  of 
thought.  If  appreciation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  understanding,  then 
our  conclusion  must  be  either  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  our  aim  in 
teaching  literature,  or  that  our 
method  is  faulty. 

Recent  developments  and  experi- 
ments in  picturization  lead  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  better  way  to 
teach  literature ;  that  any  poem  can 


be  so  vitalized  through  the  use  of 
films  and  slides  that  the  characters, 
the  country,  the  customs  and  the 
ideals  involved  will  be  realized  by 
every  student.  Had  the  study  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  been  sup- 
plemented by  an  appropriate  mo- 
tion picture,  who  can  doubt  that 
Scotland,  with  its  splendid  scenery, 
its  quaint  people,  traditions  and 
customs,  would  have  been  re- 
created in  the  mind  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class?  Appreciation,  un- 
derstanding and  a  store  of  infor- 
mation would  all  have  been  gained, 
and  these  results  would  have  fully 
justified  the  study.  In  a  word,  lit- 
erature needs  the  picture  to  make  it 
vivid  and  live. 

When  Shall  We  Introduce  the  Film? 

The  right  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  film  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations 
before  the  teacher,  and  one  con- 
cerning    which     many     questions 
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arise.  Shall  the  film  and  the  slide 
be  used  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
completion  of  the  study  of  the 
classic  itself? 

On  the  one  hand,  entering  upon 
the  study  by  means  of  the  picture 
may  so  vitalize  the  characters  and 
the  setting  that  all  future  work  will 
be  entered  into  more  enthusiastic- 
ally, and  a  broader  understanding 
of  plot  and  underplots  may  give  a 
background  for  detailed  study 
which  is  not  easily  gained  other- 
wise. 

However,  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  introduce  the  classic  by 
means  of  the  picture.  Such  pro- 
cedure curtails  the  individual's  own 
interpretative  and  imaginative 
powers  by  setting  up  for  him  defi- 
nite ready-made  opinions  as  to 
character,  ideals  and  motives. 
These  opinions  he  should  form  for 
himself  rather  than  accept  from  an 
outside  source.  Again,  since  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  observe  all  of 
the  details  of  a  picture  as  the  film 
unwinds,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  to  look  for  and  to 
evaluate  certain  important  features. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  pre-study  of  the  original  work. 

The  plan  of  using  the  film  as  a 
climax  to  the  study  seems  to  offer 


Courtesy  Goldwyn   Pictures   Corporation. 


A  SCOTCH  VILLAGE 


Such  pictures  as  this,  showing  a  typical  Scotch  village  built  to  order  for  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings,"  will  re-create  for  every  pupil  the  scenery,  the  quaint  people,  homes,  costumes 
and  customs  of  the   bonnie  land  o'   the  loch  and  the  thistle. 


fewer  handicaps  than  that  of  using 
it  as  an  introduction.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  danger  of  en- 
couraging inactivity  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  due  to  his  feeling  that 
he  can  get  all  he  wants  when  the 
picture  is  shown.  However,  this 
situation  can  be  avoided  if  the 
teacher  properly  motivates  the 
work  and  holds  the  student  respon- 
sible for  certain  individual  tasks, 
such  as  special  reports  on  the  set- 
ting and  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  people;  an  outline  of  the 
work ;     character     sketches ;     the 


Courtesy    Lea-Bel    Film    Company 

FROM  THE  FILM  VERSION  OF  "RICHARD  III*' 

A  five-reel  film  based  on  Shakespeare's  historical  play,  "Richard  III,"  pictures  vividly  for 
the  student  the  architecture  and  costumes  of  the  age  in  which  the  scenes  of  the  drama 
are  laid.  Such  a  film  should  be  used  to  follow,  not  precede,  the  study  of  the  classic 
itself. 


dramatization  of  various  scenes, 
and  other  assignments  of  similar 
nature,  requiring  thought  and  re- 
search. 

When  and  How  to  Use  Slides 

The  above  suggestions  regard 
films  entirely.  Should  slides  be 
used,  the  pictures  may  profitably  be 
introduced  after  certain  blocks  of 
work  have  been  completed  or  in 
connection  with  certain  phases  of 
the  course. 

For  example,  the  background 
study  leading  up  to  Scott's  works 
may  prove  more  effective  if  given 
through  the  medium  of  slides.  The 
slide  lends  itself  to  detailed  study 
because  it  can  be  retained  on  the 
screen  for  an  indefinite  time,  thus 
allowing  explanation  and  discus- 
sion. This  last  advantage,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  is  likewise 
shared  by  the  film  when  projected 
by  types  of  motion-picture  ma- 
chines having  a  device  which  makes 
it  possible  to  stop  the  film  at  any 
point  and  show  what  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  a  still  picture. 

How   About   Lectures    and    Comments? 

A  second  question  pertaining  to 
presentation  arises :  Shall  a  pre- 
lecture  be  given  when  the  film  is 
screened,  and  shall  a  lecture  ac- 
company the  display  of  slides? 

In  answer  to  the  first  query,  I 
may  suggest  that  the  prevailing  and 
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Courtesy    Fox    Film    Corporation. 

A  SCENE  FROM  "EVANGELINE" 

Scenes  like  this,  from  a  carefully  produced  motion  picture,  will  make  the  characters  of  the 
poem  something  more  than  mere  names  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying  Longfel- 
low's  famous  epic  of  the  hapless   Acadians. 


doubtless  the  most  advantageous 
method  is  to  give  a  very  brief  out- 
line of  the  study  just  before  the 
picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen, 
taking  time  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  certain  points  which  should 
be  especially  noted.  If  slides  are 
used,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
through  the  combined  picture-lec- 
ture method,  devoting  sufficient 
time  to  each  slide  to  impress  the 
important  features.  Also,  a  dis- 
cussion period  at  the  close  of  the 
"picture  lesson"  may  prove  an  aid 
in  clearing  up  any  misunderstand- 
ings and  will  give  opportunity  for 
student  evaluation. 

Should  Students  Participate  in  the 
Screening? 

There  arises  the  question  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  screening. 
Should  the  class  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  operating  the  projector  and 
for  any  of  the  lecture  work? 

This  is  largely  an  individual 
school  problem  and  the  answer  to  it 
will  depend  upon  the  age  and  abil- 
ity of  the  students.  If  they  are  re- 
sponsible, if  they  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  manipulation  of  the 
machine,  there  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  entrust  its  operation  to 
them.  Furthermore,  if  the  lecture 
work  is  within  their  grasp,  there  is 


no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  a 
certain  amount  of  it. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop initiative  and  responsibility. 
However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  pictures  are  shown  for 
serious  educational  purposes  and 
not  for  mere  observation.  They 
are  not  to  replace  either  teacher  or 
textbook ;  they  must  rather  be  used 
as  aids  and  supplements  to  these 
two  standard  media  >  of  instruc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
student  information  and  ability. 

Demand   Will  Insure  Production 

Some  one  has  said,  "If  there  is 
a  better  way  to  do  a  thing,  let  us 
do  it  that  way."  So,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  if — as  statistics 
show — learning  can  be  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent  where  pictures 
are  used,  let  us  unite  in  demanding 
the  right  sort  of  pictures  and  in  de- 
termining the  best  methods  of  using 
them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to 
the  general  use  of  visual  instruction 
in  literature  at  present  is  the  rather 
limited  supply  of.  films  and  slides 
suitable  for  pedagogical  purposes. 
The     tendency     in     some     schools 


seems  to  be  to  use  whatever  is  on 
the  market.  This  policy  cheapens 
literature  and  certainly  defeats  its 
fundamental  aim.  If  worth-while 
results  are  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  new  field,  we  must  demand 
films  of  the  right  kind.  That  is,  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  films 
that,  for  commercial  advantage, 
misinterpret  the  author.  If  the  mo- 
tion picture  is  destined  to  a  perma- 
nent place  in  literature  study,  then 
it  must  be  a  true  reproduction  and 
produced  with  the  utmost  care. 

Demand,  we  believe,  will  insure 
production.  Therefore  let  us  as 
schools  combine  our  requests  for 
the  continued  and  effective  filming 
of  masterpieces  of  literature.  Let 
us  not  judge  the  films  of  the  future 
by  those  now  available,  for  we  are 
passing  through  an  experimental 
stage  and  many  improvements  are 
imperative. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  to 
come  the  long  film  will  be  replaced 
by  one  not  more  than  500  feet  in 
length.  This  would  allow  more 
than  one  screening;  in  fact,  such  a 
short  picture  might  be  projected 
several  times  if  the  development 
work  warranted  it.  With  the  long 
film  too  much  time  is  now  given  to 
mere  observation,  so  that  the  teach- 
ing is  perforce  neglected. 

Financing  the  Film  Service 

Another  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  is  the  rental  price  of  the 
films.  Many  schools  have  not  pro- 
vided for  such  expenditures  in 
their  budgets  and  so  must  either  do 
without  motion  pictures  or  meet  the 
expense  in  some  other  way  than 
through  school  funds. 

Some  schools  make  the  "movie" 
a  student-body  project;  that  is,  the 
school  as  a  whole  co-operates  in  ad- 
vertising and  boosting  the  "show" 
and  charges  a  modest  admission 
price  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cents — 
just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
films.  This  plan  always  proves 
successful  and  is  certain  to  be 
splendidly  supported  by  students 
and  patrons  alike. 

Again,  the  "movie"  may  be  a 
class    project,    conducted    on    the 

(  Continued  on  page  26) 
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Public  Safety  Lesson    Taught  Through 

Motion  Pictures 

David  S.  Beyer 
Chairman,  Motion  Picture  Committee,  National  Safety  Council 


n 


WE  are  told  by  Mr.  Will 
Hays,  who  recently  gave 
up  the  position  of  Post- 
master General  of  the  United 
States  to  become  the  spokesman  of 
the  Associated  Moving  Picture 
interests,    that    approximately 


"TAKE-A-CHANCE"  IN  ACTION 
Carefully  the  film  develops  the  fact  that  ac- 
cidents, for  the  most  part,  do  not  simply 
"happen."  They  are  the  logical  and  di- 
rect result  of  foolhardiness  and  careless- 
ness. Here  the  imp  "Take-a-Chance"  is 
trying  to  ■  inveigle  an  employee  into 
mounting  a  weak  ladder  which  the  man's 
better  judgment  tells  him  is  too  shaky 
for  safety. 

twenty  millions  of  people  patronize 
the  picture  houses  in  this  country 
every  day.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  a  few  years  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  penetrated  to  every  ham- 
let in  America.  .  .  .  Entertain- 
ment by  the  motion  picture  is  af- 
forded new  millions  monthly.  In 
its  educational  possibilities  in  and 
out  of  theaters  ....  we  have 
scarcely  scratched  the  surface.  Al- 
most overnight  it  has  come  to  be 
the  great  recreational  and  enter- 
tainment agency  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  our 


times,     a     fundamental     influence 
shaping  American  life." 

All  over  the  country  our  schools 
are  being  supplied  with  motion- 
picture  equipment  just  as  fast  as 
the  boards  of  education  can  be  sep- 
arated from  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. I  understand  that 
Detroit  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement,  with  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  equipment. 
Newark,  Los  Angeles,  and  many 
other  cities  are  making  rapid  head- 
way.    New  York  has  an  appropri- 


1.     Address  before  the  1922  Congress  of  the 
National   Safety   Council,   Detroit,   Michigan. 


"HORSE-PLAY"  ON  THE  JOB 
In  the  same  film,  a  grotesque  figure  known 
as  "Horse-Play"  tempts  a  young  work- 
man to  throw  a  stone  at  a  window- 
washer  plying  his  precarious  trade  near- 
by. Both  scenes  are  from  the  safety  film, 
"The  Outlaw,"  which  features  King  Care- 
lessness and  his  impish  band,  of  which 
"Didn't-Think"  is  a  very  busy   member. 


ation  of  about  $25,000  per  year, 
and  the  indications  are  that  this 
will  grow  to  a  much  larger  figure 
in  the  near  future. 

Why   the   School   Film? 

Any  one  who  can  recall  his  early 
school  days  can  readily  understand 
why  there  is  this  interest.  In 
geography  class  we  used  to  try  to 
learn  by  heart  statements  such  as, 


"The  principal  products  of  Mexico 
are  petroleum,  gold,  silver,  hides, 
insurrections,  etc.,  etc."  How  much 
easier  it  is  for  the  modern  young- 
ster who  can  actually  see,  via  mo- 
tion pictures,  the  operation  of  the 
oil  wells,  the  working  of  the  silver 
mines  and  the  details  of  the  cattle 
industry,  with  the  chance  that  even 
the  dashing  Villa  himself  may  ride 
into  the  picture  at  any  moment ! 

I  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  try  to  convince  this  audience 
that  motion  pictures  are  the  ideal 
way  of  putting  across  the  hazards 
of  the  automobile,  the  fallen  elec- 
tric wire,  and  the  old  swimming 
hole,  because  I  believe  you  are  al- 
ready convinced. 

What  seems  to  be  most  needed 
now  is  the  pictures  to  supply  the 
demand. 

One  of  the  published  objects  of 
Mr.  Hays'  new  Association  of  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  is 
to  provide  good  educational  films. 


"THE  HAND  OF  FATE" 

Fate,  on  the  point  of  recording  the  death  of 
John  Hope,  the  central  character  in  the 
safety  film,  "The  Hand  of  Fate,"  is 
stopped  by  the  restraining  arm  of  the 
Spirit  of  Safety.  This  procedure  occurs 
several  times  during  the  progress  of  the 
play. 
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TWO  COMMON  TYPES  OF  "AUTO  ACCIDENTS" 
Scenes  from  the  safety  film,  "Careless  America."  The  motion  picture  is  the  ideal  medium  for  preaching  the  hazards  of  the  automobile,  the 
fallen  electric  wire  and  the  ol'  swimmin'  hole,  because  it  brings  its  message  clearly  to  every  one  who  sees  it.  The  great  need  is  for 
safety  films  of  the  right  type — for  films  that  are  something  more  than  a  picture  record  of  a  rapid  series  of  miscellaneous  accidents.  A 
safety  film,  to  fulfill  its  mission,  must  tell  a  connected  story — a  human-interest  story — so  that  the  accident  which  snuffs  out  the  life 
or  blights  the  future  of  its  victim  will  seem  as  real  a  tragedy  to  every  John  and  Mary  Smith  in  the  audience  as  if  it  had  happened  to 
themselves  or  their  next-door  neighbors.  Too  many  expensive  safety  films  are  simply  "slapped  together"  without  plan,  direction  or 
scenario.      The    importance   of   the   subject   calls   for  the   best   efforts   of   skilled  experts. 


A  good  deal  of  work  along  this 
line  has  already  been  done.  One  of 
the  motion-picture  journals  which 
started  out  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
compile  a  list  of  a  thousand  educa- 
tional films  found  the  number 
growing  to  about  two  thousand  be- 
fore the  list  was  completed,  and  a 
recent  revision  shows  the  number 
has  now  increased  to  between  five 
and  six  thousand. 

As  to   Safety  Films 

There  is  a  great  need  for  good 
safety  films,  and  so  far  only  a 
slight  response  has  been  made  to 
this  need.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  a  number  of  communities  have 
attempted  to  produce  a  safety  pic- 
ture, for  the  most  part  with  rather 
indifferent  success.  In  one  of  our 
large  cities  known  as  an  educa- 
tional center,  an  appropriation  of 
several  thousand  dollars  was  re- 
cently made  for  a  new  film.  A 
local  distributing  agent  was  called 
in  and  told  to  go  ahead  and  make  a 
safety  picture.  There  was  neither 
scenario  nor  plan.  It  was  very 
much  as  though  you  should  call  in 
a  carpenter  and  tell  him  to  build 
you  a  house,  without  specifying 
how  many  rooms  you  want, 
whether  it  be  of  wood  or  brick,  and 
whether  you  want  to  use  it  as  a 
bachelor's  apartment  or  to  enter- 
tain your  mother-in-law  and  all 
your    country    cousins. 

Two  or  three  things  generally 
result   in   such   a  picture.      In  the 


first  place,  there  is  usually  an  unre- 
lated series  of  staged  accidents 
These  soon  lose  interest,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  to  try  to 
read  a  whole  page  of  accident  de- 
scriptions in  a  newspaper.  In  such 
films,  also,  there  is  usually  a  ten- 
dency to  give  much  footage  to  pic- 
tures of  local  officials,  thus  limiting 
the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the 
film  to  a  narrow  field. 

The  Need  of  Expert  Filming 

A  film  should  be  planned  just  as 
carefully  as  a  good  architect  would 
plan  and  design  a  house.  The  im- 
portant points  to  be  brought  out 
should  be  determined  beforehand, 
the  character  of  the  audiences  con- 
sidered, and  the  best  psychological 
appeal  developed. 

Recently  I  saw  the  scenario  of  a 
picture  that  was  to  be  produced  by 
one  of  the  big  corporations  that 
make  our  entertainment  films.  It 
had  been  rewritten  and  revised  by 
expert  scenario  writers  six  times, 
and  was  still  being  worked  upon. 
That  was  before  a  single  foot  of 
the  picture  had  been  "shot" ! 

Until  our  so-called  educational 
films  receive  the  same  careful 
thought  in  the  writing  of  the  sce- 
nario, in  the  employment  of  a  skilled 
dramatic  director,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  actors  and  settings,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  about  as  interesting  to 
the  general  public  as  is  a  scrub 
baseball  match  on  the  corner  lot  in 


comparison    with    a    Big    League 
game. 

The  Ideal  "Safety"  Scenario 

Your  Motion  Picture  Committee, 
which  held  a  couple  of  meetings 
during  the  past  year  after  lengthy 
discussions  by  men  who  have  long 
been  studying  this  subject,  agreed 
that  the  value  of  a  safety  motion 
picture  can  be  tremendously  in- 
creased by  injecting  into  it  the  ele- 
ments of  human  appeal.  In  other 
words,  a  connected  story,  where  we 
get  really  interested  in  the  charac- 
ters, will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience  and  put  over  its  lesson 
with  far  greater  effect  than  will  a 
mere  series  of  disconnected  inci- 
dents. 

Where  we  see  a  rapid  succession 
of  accidents,  such  as  a  man  step- 
ping off  a  sidewalk  and  being 
struck  by  an  automobile,  another 
man  falling  from  a  ladder,  another 
being  electrocuted,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  the  very  monotony  of 
the  thing  tires    us. 

How  much  greater  is  the  effect 
where  we  follow  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  accident  is 
about  to  occur  long  enough  to  get 
the  idea  that  he  is  a  human  being 
like  ourselves  to  ,  whom  life  is 
sweet,  who  is  looking  hopefully 
into  the  future,  and  on  whom  the 
accident  falls  as  a  blighting  trag- 
edy! 
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How  a  County  Department  of  Visual 

Instruction  Operates 

H.  S.  Upjohn 
Director  of  Visual  Education,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 


THE  work  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  opened 
in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Los 
Angeles  County  in  March,  1916. 
This  is  probably  the  only  instance 
of  a  county's  organizing  a  depart- 
ment of  this  kind;  such  depart- 
ments are  generally  conducted  by 
state  universities  at  state  expense. 
One  result  of  this  circumstance  is 
that  the  money  available  each  year 
is  limited  and  the  work  done  by  this 
department  is  such  as  can  be  ac- 
complished by  similar  departments 
in  large  cities  where  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  a  year  can  be  made 
available. 

At  the  present  time  the  depart- 
ment consists  of  a  Director,  who 
is  also  an  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  is  thus  able  to 
give  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  the  work  of  the  department ;  an 
Assistant  Director,  who  handles  the 
routine  work  of  the  office;  a  techni- 
cal assistant  who  acts  as  photog- 
rapher and  does  anything  from  car- 
penter work  to  messenger  service, 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  a 
stenographic  clerk. 

Starting   the    Slide   Collection 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  de- 
partment was  to  secure  free  films 
from  industrial  concerns  all  over 
the  country  and  to  circulate  these 
films  among  schools  owning  mo- 
tion-picture projectors.  This  type 
of  service,  however,  was  soon 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  was 
abandoned.  At  the  time  there  was 
practically  no  money  available  for 
the  purchase  of  film  and  little 
money  for  any  kind  of  constructive 
work.  The  Director  therefore 
adopted  the  plan  of  organizing  a 
photographic  laboratory  where 
slides  could  be  made,  and  this  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  useful  single 
step  thus  far  taken. 


Since  free  slide  collections 
proved  just  as  unsatisfactory  for 
circulation  as  free  films,  the  collec- 
iion  of  a  stock  of  negatives  from 
which  new  and  replacement  slides 
could  be  made  was  begun  early  in 
the  history  of  the  department.  This 
collection  has  grown  steadily,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  includes  more 
than  6,000  negatives,  some  of  these 
of  great  value. 

The  "Set"  Plan  for  Slides 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  circula- 
tion of  slides  was  the  "set"  plan, 
with  thirty-two  slides  to  a  set. 
Notes  to  accompany  these  sets  were 
prepared,  largely  by  the  staff  of  the 
office,  which  also  draws  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  even  pictures  when  in 
organizing  sets  the  desired  ma- 
terials cannot  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  We  have  also  been 


successful  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers  and  classes  in  pre- 
paring notes.  For  instance,  the 
notes  for  our  set  on  the  Los  An- 
geles Aqueduct,  and  many  of  the 
pictures  as  well,  came  tovus  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Rhoades,  of  the  Boyle  Heights 
Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
The  notes  were  at  first  printed,  but 
this  method  was  found  to  be  too 
expensive  and  they  are  now  mimeo- 
graphed and  mailed  separately  by 
first-class  mail. 

At  the  present  time  some  two 
hundred  sets  are  in  circulation.  An 
idea  of  the  method  followed  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  our  catalog : 

Set  No.  642— The  California  Red- 
wood Industry.     Colored. 

Set  No.  643 — Story  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Aqueduct. 


Photograph   from  collection  of  Baker  Iron  Works,   Los  Angeles. 

TO  TEACH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDING 
This  view  is  typical  of  the  industrial   studies   in  the   negative  collection  of  the  Visual  Edu- 
cation   Division.      Pictures     of    this    kind,     showing    significant     action,     are    especially 
favored  in  the  development  of  the  collection. 
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Photograph    from   collection   of   A.    C.    Vroman. 

IN  A  MOKI  VILLAGE 

The  negative  of  this    picture    is    one    of    the    prized    possessions    of    the    Visual    Education 

Division.      It    shows    the    Court    and    Ceremonial    Chamber   of    a   Moki    Indian    village    in 

Arizona.      In  the   center   is   the   kiva,   or  ceremonial    chamber,   where   are   performed  the 

sacred  rites  of  the  Snake  Dance — a  ceremony   from  which  women  are  rigidly  excluded. 


Set  No.  644 — Irrigation  Projects  in 
the  United  States.     Colored. 

Set  No.  644A — The  Reclamation  of 
Our  Deserts.     Colored. 

A  printed  catalog  is  circulated 
among  the  teachers  interested,  and 
those  desiring  bookings  write  in, 
giving  the  number  of  the  set  de- 
sired, the  title,  and  the  approximate 
time  of  use.  Bookings  are  made 
from  Saturday  to  Saturday.  Sets 
are  mailed  out  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  are  expected  back  in  time 
to  send  to  the  next  school  on  the 
following  Saturday  morning. 

How  the  Slides  Are  Mailed 

Breakage  when  wooden  contain- 
ers were  used  was  excessive,  and 
they  were  too  heavy  into  the  bar- 
gain. A  special  container  was  there- 
fore devised  by  the  department,  as 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
photographs.  This  container,  the 
result  of  long-continued  experi- 
ment, has  been  found  very  satis- 
factory for  distribution  on  a  set 
basis. 

After  trying  a  variety  of  ways 
for  sealing  the  packages,  we  finally 
settled  upon  the  use  of  straps, 
which  are  found  so  convenient  by 
the  teachers  that  we  seldom  have 
any  of  the  slides  stolen. 


Developing   the   Film   Service 

In  the  use  of  films  the  work  has 
grown  more  slowly.  After  experi- 
menting with  free  pictures  we  de- 
termined not  to  circulate  any  films 
except  those  owned  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  reason  being  that  we  wish 
to  build  up  a  service  which  will  be 
dependable  from  year  to  year.   We 


wish  the  teachers  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  materials  available  and 
to  feel  that  they  may  be  had  with- 
out question. 

Among  the  best  films  so  far  cir- 
culated by  this  department  are  reels 
on  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
steel  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  paper,  rugs,  wool,  glass,  etc. 
This  year  we  are  beginning  to  ex- 
periment with  the  series  entitled 
"Citizens  in  the  Making" — the 
product  of  the  Wythe  Film  Cor- 
poration. Experiments  conducted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  two  years 
have  encouraged  us  to  feel  that 
these  films  are  among  the  best  yet 
produced  for  educational  use. 

Los  Angeles  City  provided  an 
operator  and  a  projector,  who  went 
from  school  to  school  on  schedule 
and  presented  these  films  as  regular 
class  lessons.  Since  this  plan  is  im- 
possible for  the  Los  Angeles 
County  office,  our  circulation  of  the 
films  will  be  upon  a  booking  basis 
similar  to  the  plan  used  for  slides. 

Films  to  Instruct,  Not  to  Amuse 

For  some  time  the  work  of  the 
department,  so   far  as   films  were 


HOW  THE  FILMS  ARE  MAILED 
The  simple  wooden  containers  used  in  shipping  films  by  parcel  post  are  made  by  students 
in  the  Technical  Department.  Since  all  of  the  films  distributed  are  prints  on  non-in- 
flammable stock,  this  type  of  shipping  container  meets  all  requirements1  of  the  postal 
regulations,  although  it  is  not  quite  so  convenient  for  the  recipient  as  the  metal  cases 
which  are  used  by  commercial  film  exchanges. 
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concerned,  was  absorbed  in  helping 
schools  find  suitable  pictures  to 
show  for  entertainment  purposes. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  Better  Film 
Movement,  prominently  stressed 
from  the  years  1916  to  1921  in- 
clusive. At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  encouraging  this 
type  of  work  so  much.  Instead,  we 
are  anxious  to  get  the  teachers  in- 
terested in  using  shorter  lengths 
more  intensively  for  classroom  in- 
struction, and  to  encourage  the  use 
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widely-known  men  as  Wells  and 
Edison  cannot  make  the  fallacy  of 
an  exaggerated  position  any  less 
harmful. 

The  fact  is,  visual  education  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  use 
of  pictures  to  make  concrete  im- 
pressions that  can  only  be  ab- 
stract so  long  as  words  are  used  ex- 
clusively. The  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  tries  to  use  pictures  as 
a  means  of  giving  a  deeper  and 
more  vivid  meaning  to  the  words 


HOW  THE   SLIDES   ARE    PACKED    FOR   SHIPPING 
A  series  of  photographs  showing  the   construction  of  the  unique  and  practical  container  devised  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Visual  Education 
Division.      Above — the   container   strapped,   labeled   and   ready   for    mailing.    Left — container  with   strap   and   cover  removed,   showing  how 
slides  are  quickly  and  easily  inserted   into  slots   formed   by  bending  corrugated  paper.     Right — the  container  disassembled,   indicating  the 
different  parts  and  showing  how  they  are  put  together. 


of  films  for  teaching  purposes  ex- 
clusively. 

Film  distribution  from  this  office 
is  by  mail,  and  bookings  are  made 
for  one  week,  as  in  the  case  of 
slides.  The  containers  used  are 
wooden  boxes  made  by  our  techni- 
cal department. 

What  Is  "Visual  Education"? 

The  department  deplores  the  use 
of  the  term  "visual  education,"  for 
it  has  an  unhappy  way  of  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
visual  education.    If  those  who  use 


the  term  understand  that  it  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  use 
of  pictures  to  provide  types  of  in- 
direct experience,  little  harm  is 
done ;  but  if  it  is  thought  that  visual 
education  is  a  new  and  improved 
method — something  which  will  en- 
able schools  to  do  away  with  the 
services  of  textbooks  and  teachers 
— then  we  protest  vigorously,  for 
such  can  never  be  the  case.  Great 
harm  has  been  done  to  this  method 
of  instruction  by  excessive  enthu- 
siasm.    Even  the  names    of    such 


used  by  the  teacher  and  the  text- 
book. The  value  of  pictorial  in- 
struction is  limited  almost  wholly  to 
the  subjects  of  geography,  history, 
civics  and  the  sciences.  The  use 
of  pictures  in  such  studies  as  arith- 
metic, reading  in  the  first  six 
grades,  grammar,  foreign  lan- 
guages, spelling,  penmanship,  and 
the  like,  is  decidedly  supplementary 
and  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
skilled  instruction  and  persistent 
drill. 
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The  wave  is  breaking  on  the  shore, — 
The   echo   fading   from   the   chime — 
Again  the  shadow  moveth  o'er 
The  dial-plate  of  time! 

WHITTIER:    The  New  Year. 
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How  an  English  Class  Reacted  to 

"Silas  Marner' 


^nn 


I  HEY  are  going  to  show 
'Silas  Marner'  at  the 
movies  tomorrow. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  the  whole 
class  went  together  to  see  it  ?"  This 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  teacher 
of  a  sophomore  English  class  in  a 
North  Shore  high  school. 

"Fine !" 

"Sure,  let's  go !" 

"You  bet !" 

Such  were  the  enthusiastic,  if  not 
the  most  cultured,  responses  from 
the  class.  The  result  was  that  the 
school  car,  southbound,  was  packed 
even  more  solidly  that  afternoon 
than  usual — which  is  saying  much. 
The  holiday  spirit  of  part  of  the 
crowd,  however,  relieved  the  strain 
of  the  situation.    After  a  brief  de- 


lay at  the  popcorn  stand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  arrived  at  the  the- 
ater where  was  displayed  the  sign, 
"Silas  Marner." 

On  the  return  trip  so  many  inter- 
esting comments  were  made  about 
the  film  that  it  was  difficult  to 
record  more  than  a  few. 

"On  the  whole,  the  movie  fol- 
lowed the  book  very  closely,  didn't 
it  ?"  queried  Helen  Hubsch.  "Most 
of  the  subtitles  were  direct  quota- 
tions; and  when  they  weren't,  they 
were  written  in  a  style  imitating 
that  of  George  Eliot." 

"The  part  of  Silas  Marner  was 
well  taken  and  convincingly  acted, 
I  thought,"  remarked  Clara 
Moores,  "but  weren't  you  surprised 
that  he  was  so  good-looking?" 


Visual  Education  Survey 
Under  Way 


IN  its  Biennial  Survey  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  for 
1920-1922,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation will  include  a  chapter  on 
the  status  of  visual  education  in 
America.  By  way  of  securing 
authoritative  data  for  this  report, 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
sending  widely  to  the  schools  of 
the  country  a  questionnaire  call- 
ing for  the  following  information: 

1.  What  projecting  apparatus  have 
you   (specify)  ? 

2.  Number  of  eduational  films  used 
in  the  school  year,  1921-22. 

3.  Did  you  show  them  in  the  indi- 
vidual classrooms  or  in  the  school  audi- 
torium? 

4.  Did  the  groups  viewing  the  pic- 
tures consist  of  (1)  regular  classes,  (2) 
specially  selected  groups,  (3)  the  entire 
school? 

5.  Were  the  pupils  prepared  in  ad- 
vance for  the  pictures  reviewed?  If  so, 
how? 


6.  What  means  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  films  to  the  pu- 
pils who  saw  them? 

7.  Was  there  generally  a  second 
screening  of  the  film? 

8.  What  regular  school  subjects  were 
covered  by  your  film  work? 

History  Natural  Science 

Geography  Agriculture 

Civics  Vocational   Work 

Other  Subjects 

9.  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
educational  film  used  during  the  past 
year  ?     Why  ? 

10.  What  additional  visual  aids  are 
in  use  in  your  schools? 

Slides  Stereographs 

Charts  Photographs 

Models  Museum  Exhibits 

School  people  generally,  and 
every  citizen  who  has  faith  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  film  as  a  teach- 
ing tool,  will  be  interested  in  the 
contents  of  this  chapter  when  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education 
comes  from  the  press  a  few 
months  hence. 


Ethel  Colwell  was  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  the  scenery.  It 
was  true  that  not  only  was  the  nat- 
ural background  well  selected  for 
its  beauty,  but  the  "sets" — the  cot- 
tages, Squire  Cass's  big  house,  and 
the  Rainbow — were  all  interesting. 
Her  conclusion  was  to  the  effect 
that  "altogether,  the  scenery  cre- 
ated the  right  atmosphere  for  the 
characters  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
the  story." 

"I  think  that  the  Red  House  was 
just  as  George  Eliot  wanted  it  to 
be,"  was  Adeline  Page's  reaction. 

"And  the  Rainbow — "  broke  in 
Margaret  Neilsson ;  "I  never  before 
understood  just  exactly  what  that 
place  was  like." 

"The  costumes  appealed  to  me," 
said  Fern  Lathrop.  "I  loved 
Nancy  Lammeter's  dainty  party 
dress  at  the  Squire's  ball.  She  was 
typical  of  the  modest  young  Eng- 
lish girl  of  the  early  19th  century. 
I  particularly  enjoy  seeing  a  period 
play." 

The  characters,  all  agreed,  were 
excellent.  Little  Eppie  was  an  ap- 
pealing baby.  "She  was  so  natural 
and  cunning,"  volunteered  Martha 
Bowditch.  "She  was  sweet 
enough  to  make  everybody  love 
her,"  Jane  Pardee  said. 

"I  ask  you — didn't  Squire  Cass 
fit  his  part  to  a  "I"?  He  was  ex- 
actly as  I  pictured  him  in  my  own 
mind  when  I  read  the  book,"  was 
the  pleased  remark  of  Eileen  Evett. 

"But  Godfrey — "  interrupted 
Marjorie  Pardee.  "His  weaknesses 
were  brought  out,  and  yet  his  man- 
liness was  shown,  too,  in  a  quiet 
way.  I  liked  the  way  he  was  por- 
trayed." 

"Dunsey,  too,"  chimed  in  Mar- 
garet Newman. 

The  teacher  was  pleased  with 
the  trip  to  see   "Silas   Marner"   in 
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Men  of  Science  Endorse  Visual  Education 


THE  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  just 
come  to  its  close  as  this  issue  goes 
to  press,  brings  to  light  a  situation 
that  calls  for  comment  because  it 
constitutes  a  significant  index  to  the 
spread  of  the  idea  of  visual  educa- 
tion among  the  country's  foremost 
scientists. 

The  membership  of  this  great  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  the  "high- 
brows" of  the  world  of  science — 
men  whose  achievements  and  in- 
terests are  such  as  to  warrant  affili- 
ation with  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  Rockfeller  Institute, 
and  similar  organizations.  The 
meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence each  year  marks  the  greatest 
assembly  of  scientific  men  in  the 
country. 

In  December,  1920,  when  the  As- 
sociation convened  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  a  number  of  short 
educational  films  dealing  with  sci- 
entific subjects  were  informally 
screened  in  a  small  room  in  Ryer- 
son  Physical  Laboratory  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  a  little  interested 
group.  This  exhibit  evoked  such 
a  favorable  reaction  that  in  1921, 
when  the  Association  met  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education  was  formally 
invited  to  give  a  public  exhibition 

the  movies,  for  she  was  able  to  se- 
cure a  spontaneous  response  from 
those  who  saw  the  picture.  She 
used  the  experience  as  subject  mat- 
ter for  composition,  both  written 
and  oral;  she  knew  that  seeing  the 
picture  supplied  an  aid  to  memory, 
because  the  visualization  of  the 
story  made  the  characters  and  their 
environment  seem  real;  she  real- 
ized, gratefully,  that  the  students' 
reactions  to  the  film  showed  that 
their  interest  in  the  book  had  been 
vitalized. 


of  scientific  films,  "complimentary 
to  the  citizens  of  Toronto,"  at  an 
afternoon  showing.  In  view  of  the 
impression  made  at  that  time,  this 
year  saw  a  second  official  invitation 
extended,  with  the  exception  that 
this  time  two  entire  evenings  were 
given  over  to  the  demonstration  of 
motion  pictures  dealing  with  vari- 
ous subjects  in  the  field  of  science 
— biology,  public  health,  astronomy, 
geology,  bacteriology,  physics,  and 
the  like.  These  exhibitions  were 
held  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Cambridge. 


Thus  does  a  sound  idea  gain 
ground. 

When  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
gives  a  prominent  place  on  its  an- 
nual convention  program  to  dem- 
onstrations of  motion  pictures  in- 
tended for  serious  use  in  the  in- 
struction of  America's  boys  and 
girls,  exponents  of  the  eye-gate 
method  of  teaching  are  justified  in 
feeling  that  visual  education  has 
passed  another  and  very  important 
mile-stone  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
nation-wide  adoption. 


President's  Message- 
Education — Revolution 


PRESIDENT    HARDING    in 
his  recent  Message  to  Congress 
takes     occasion    to     utter    a 
solemn  warning.   He  says : 

"While  I  have  everlasting  faith 
in  our  republic,  it  would  be  folly 
indeed  to  blind  ourselves  to  our 
problems  at  home.  Abusing  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  shores  are  the  advo- 
cates of  revolution,  finding  their 
deluded  followers  among  those  who 
take  on  the  habiliments  of  an  Am- 
erican without  knowing  an  Ameri- 
can soul." 

If  the  illiterates  in  America — 
both  the  totally  illiterate  and  those 
who  are  illiterate  on  the  basis  of 
the  army  draft — knew  even  a  little 
real  truth  about  America's  institu- 
tions and  what  those  institutions  do 
for  us  and  can  do  for  them,  they 
would  not  prove  such  easy  subjects 
for  the  demagogues  and  cranks 
who  would  tear  down  our  institu- 
tions. 

The  one  sure  way  to  reach  this 
class  of  illiterate  citizens  is  through 
the  motion  picture.  The  story  of 
the  Builders  of  the  Nation  and  the 
story  of  its  institutions  cannot  be 
told  too  often  on  the  screen.   The 


film,  more  quickly  than  anything 
else,  will  stamp  out  the  "recrudes- 
cence of  hyphenated  Americanism 
we  thought  to  have  been  stamped 
out  when  we  committed  the  nation, 
life  and  soul,  to  the  World  War." 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  population  know  and  believe 
in  our  Government  and  our  insti- 
tutions, does  not  relieve  them  from 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  these 
things  to  all, those  other  millions 
who  do  not  know  of  them.  In  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  Americani- 
zation film,  "Hats  Off"— "77^  flag 
waves  a  welcome-  to  our  shores  to 
those  who  will  let  its  historic  tra- 
ditions guide  their  destinies." 

Many  of  the  organizations  which 
are  producing  educational  motion 
pictures  have  realized  keenly  — 
through  response,  report  and  obser- 
vation— the  great  and  lasting  good 
done  by  such  of  their  films  as  are 
teaching  the  fundamentals  of  our 
Government  and  its  institutions. 
The  use  of  films  of  this  type  should 
be  multiplied  many  hundredfold. 
They  can  render  a  great  national 
service. 
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Visual   Education 


MISCHIEF 


RUDENESS 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Old  School  Books  and  Their  Illustrations 


Ruth  M.  Whitfield 

New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  Illinois 

Part  II 


THE  editors  of  old  school  books 
chose  many  bizarre  pictures 
to  illustrate  their  selections. 
The  picture  of  "Miss  Careless"  is 
too  startling  to  the  child-mind  to  be 
considered  good  pedagogy  today. 
The  story  is  a  fable  teaching  the 
lesson  of  orderliness.  A  disorderly 
little  girl  is  touched  by  the  wand 
of  the  fairy,  Order.  "Behold!  Lit- 
tle Emma  flew  into  pieces  in  every 
direction.  The  head  went  into  the 
hat  which  had  been  thrown  care- 
lessly on  the  water  pitcher,  the 
body  plunged  into  the  dress  lying 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  one  foot 
pushed  into  "the  shoe  under  the  bed, 
the  other  into  the  shoe  against  the 
door,  and  the  hands  into  the  gloves 
on  each  end  of  the  mantel."  When 
Emma's  brother  came  into  the 
room,  he  hurriedly  put  together  the 


pieces  of  his  little  sister,  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  picture.  Not 
until  Emma  had  promised  never 
again  to  be  disorderly  did  the  fairy 
restore  her  to  her  natural  form. 
An  effective  lesson  for  all  little 
children ! 

Would  a  modern  teacher  show 
children  such  a  blood-curdling  pic- 
ture as  the  one  of  the  avalanche 
carrying  with  it  death  and  disaster, 
as  it  sweeps  down  upon  the  fleeing 
women  and  children?  In  the  Pref- 
ace the  author  stated  that  his  aim 
was  "to  insert  such  pieces  only  as 


PULLING   GRANDPA'S    HAIB. 


are  fitted  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  young  reader  and  thus  make 
him  read  with  spirit."  The  lively 
picture  of  the  bear  biting  deep  into 
the  Indian's  shoulder  and  clawing 
into  his  flesh  is  made  even  more 
thrilling  when  the  reader  notices 
the  expressive  attitude  of  the  boy 
who  is  witnessing  the  scene.  Would 
the  young  reader  interpret  this 
story  "with  spirit"  ? 

The  moral  lessons  taught  by  the 
series  in  the  "American  Primer" 
(1874)  is  typical  of  the  prevailing 
purpose  of  the  illustrations  in  old- 
time  school  books.  The  little  pu- 
pil's reading  began  with  lessons  in 
proper  conduct  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mischievous  boy  playing 
with  fire,  a  suggestion  of  the  dire 
results  to  be  expected  if  one  failed 
to  heed  the  teachings.  Every  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  drive  home 


STARTLING   PICTURES  FROM  AN  OLD  SCHOOL  READER 
The    bizarre   illustration  of   "Miss   Careless,"   heroine   of   a    fable  teaching  the  lesson  of  orderliness,  is  taken   from  Noble  Butler's  Fourth  School 
Reader    (1873).      That   of  the   Indian    dispatching  a   grizzly  appeared  in  Butler's  Fifth   Reader,  published  two  years  later.     Neither  of  these 
pictures  would   be  admitted  to  a  modern   text   for   boys  and  girls;    they   are    too    startling    to    the   child-mind   to    be    considered   good   Deda- 
gogy  today.  «•      » 
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such  lessons.  The  rudeness  of  the 
naughty  children  teasing  an  old  man  is 
held  up  for  scorn  and  contrasted  with 
the  happy  representation  of  the  pleasures 
of  friendship  and  simple  fun. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  in  "Butler's  First 
Reader"  a  suggestion  that  is  far  from 
educational,  in  the  picture  of  the  chil- 
dren playing  pranks  upon  poor  Grandp 

Past  and  Future 

The  earliest  American  school  boo! 
were  entirely  without  il- 
lustrations. Difficult  in- 
deed must  it  have  been  to 
teach  effectively  with 
books  in  which  there  was 
no  visualization  of  mate- 
rial. When  illustrations 
finally  did  begin  to  be 
used  they  were  only  crude 
■  aids  to  instruction,  it  is 
true ;  nevertheless,  they 
helped  in  the  learning 
process  and  also  made  the 
books  more  readable  and 
attractive.  Although  many 
of  the  pictures  were  far 
from  being  artistic,  and  many  of  illustrations  marked  a  distinct  for- 
them  violated  principles  of  peda-  ward  step.  Since  then  pictures  have 
gogy,  the  introduction  of  even  poor        been  used  in  ever-increasing  num- 


AN  AVALANCHE  IN  THE  SWISS  ALPS 
An  illustration  from  the  American  Series  Fourth  Reader 
(1873),  in  the  preface  to  which  the  author  frankly  con- 
fessed that  his  intention  throughout  was  "to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  young  reader  and  thus  make  him  read 
with  spirit."  Modern  educators  would  object  to  arous- 
ing interest  through  the  medium  of  such  blood- 
curdling  pictures   as    this    scene   of   death   and    disaster. 
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bers  and  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved, both  from  the  artistic  and 
the  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Yet 
the  use  of  pictures  in  textbooks  is 
doubtless  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
great  future  advances  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  theory  and  art  of 
visual  aids  in  school  books,  because 
their  educational  importance  has 
been  definitely  recognized. 
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The  Power  of  Pictures 


"H 


rAVE  you  ever  consid- 
ered why,  at  a  zoo,  with 
the  reality  of  animal  life 
before  you,  there  is  a  picture  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  animal 
above  that  animal's  cage?"  was  a 
question  put  by  Maynard  Owen 
Williams  to  the  Conference  on 
Geography  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  "You  have  had 
this  borne  in  upon  you  if  you  have 
been  embarrassed  by  the  questions 
of  the  child  who  accompanied  you. 
"Visualization  means  identifica- 
tion. The  degree  of  identification 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of 
visualization.  My  mother,  who  has 
never  visited  Syria,  knows  the  col- 
lege at  Beirut  almost  as  well  as  I, 


because  she  has  seen  pictures  of 
the  place  where  I  taught  and  her 
interest  in  them  was  keen  enough 
to  lead  her  to  study  them  with 
minute  care.    *   *   * 

"Few  of  the  sensations  of  travel 
can  be  preserved.  A  hot  gust  of 
air  may  carry  the  traveler  back  in 
spirit  to  a  desert  experience  or  a 
day  of  torture  beneath  a  tropic 
sun.  A  smell  of  sandalwood  may 
waft  his  memory  on  magic  wings 
to  the  silken  East.  A  flavor  may 
transport  him  to  a  wayside  coffee- 
house hid  amid  the  gay-tinted 
buildings  of  the  Levant.  Some 
snatch  of  sound  may  bring  to  his 
mind's  ear  the  musical  voice  of  the 
muezzin    calling   the    faithful    to 


prayer.  But,  after  all,  even  the 
traveler  travels  to  see.  The  eye  is 
the  register  of  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  what  he  goes  far  to  find.  *  *  * 

"Regarding  travel,  Samuel  John- 
son spoke  wisely.  He  said,  'A  man 
must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if 
he  would  bring  home  knowledge.' 
Mere  travel  gets  nothing.  A  man 
can  wander  over  the  Seven  Seas 
and  remain  mentally  at  home  on 
Main  Street.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  the  man  who  can  read  pic- 
tures can  achieve  the  permanent 
benefits  of  travel.    *   *   * 

"Photography  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  means  of  creating  good-will 
among  men  and  promoting  future 
peace  among  nations." 
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Visual   Education 


Why  We  Use  Movies" 


Agricultural  Extension — 

Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Agents 

We  get  excellent  pictures  with  our 
portable  projector  and  the  people  enjoy 
good  films.  The  only  place  where  we 
have  shown  twice,  the  crowd  was  more 
than  doubled.  The  people  seem  more 
interested  when  motion  pictures  are 
shown. 

— John  P.  Burdette, -County  Agent 

Charles  County,  Maryland 
It  is  recommended  that  we  urge  all 
our  extension  workers  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  visual  instruction,  because  of 
its  effectiveness  in  driving  home  the  de- 
sired lessons  while  creating  favorable 
sentiment  for  extension  work. 

■ — Committee    of   Extension 
Specialists 
College    of  Agriculture 
Auburn,  Alabama 
There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  the 
new    method    of    educating   the    farmer 
and   his    family  in   subjects   dealing   di- 
rectly with  agriculture  and  home  life  on 
the  farm.     The  motion  picture,  through 
its    magical    touch    of    visualization,    is 
able  to  make   clear  things  which  often 
are    difficult    to     explain.     Agricultural 
colleges,    farm   bureaus,   breeders'   asso- 
ciations   and    community     organizations 
figure    that    no    program    is    complete 
without  at  least  one  good  movie  touch- 
ing on  an   important  phase  of    the   or- 
ganization's work. 

— H.  J.  Metcalf 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Americanization  Work 

There  is  no  activity  through  which 
the  American  Legion  can  accomplish 
more  good  than  that  of  community 
movies.  Our  interpretation  of  com- 
munity movies  is  the  utilization  of  movr 
ing  pictures  in  advancing  through  visual 
entertainment  and  education  a  better 
appreciation  of  good  citizenship  and 
clean  living. 

— Earle  A.  Meyer,  Director 

American  Legion  Film  Service 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

The  motion-picture  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  spreading  the  message  of  the 
church.  Outside  of  the  Bible  itself,  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  powerful  agency 
for  creating  and  maintaining  interest  in 
Christian  activities.  I  believe  every 
church  should  look  on  a  motion-picture 
projector  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  church  plant,  because 
a  good  picture  leaves  an  impression  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  with'  the  writ- 
ten or  the  spoken  word. 

— Rae  D.  Henkle 
Managing  Editor 
The   Christian  Herald 
At  our  Sunday  evening  service  we  had 
first  a  scenic  prologue,  after  which  was 
given  a  twenty-minute  address  upon  the 
text,  "The  Heavens  Declare  the  Glory 
of  God,"  touching  upon  many  points  to 
be  shown  in  the  film.     The  motion  pic- 
ture, "The  Earth  and  Worlds  Beyond," 
was  used  for  a  closing.     I  think  we  all 
had   a  new   realization  of   the  glory  of 
God  as  manifested  in  His  works. 
— Howard  A.  Talbot 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
De  Pere,  Wis. 

Safety  First 

Children  "get"  visual  instruction 
thirteen  times  more  quickly  than  audi- 
tory education.  Therefore,  we  present 
the  major  part  of  our  lessons  on  "Safe- 
ty First"  through  the  medium  of  the 
blackboard  and  the  motion  picture. 
Visual  instruction  is  readily  grasped  by 
even  kindergarten  pupils.  A  vivid  film 
portraying  the  cost  of  carelessness  im- 
presses upon  the  children  the  value  of 
such  mottoes  as  "Stop,  look  and  listen," 
"Be  sure  you're  right,"  and  "Never 
hurry."  The  picture  shows  many  acci- 
dents which  have  maimed  boys  and 
girls  for  life,  simply  because  of  thought- 
lessness and  neglect  of  traffic  rules. 
—IT.  H.  Matthieson 
Traffic  Engineer 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Shop  Training 

You  have  in  the  camera  a  means  of 
unparalleled  penetration  for  seizing  upon 
the  most  minute  details  in  any  mechan- 
ical or  industrial  operation.  There  is  no 
limit  to  its  use  in  picturing  the  adept 
workman  at  any  task.  His  motions 
may  be  analyzed  at  any  possible  mo- 
ment; the  camera  may  be  halted  in 
order  to  reveal  the  innermost  secrets  of 
his  skill;  the  picture  may  be  repeated  so^ 
often  that  the  most  backward  learner 
may  become  expert  from  constant  study 
of  the  same  motions  of  skill. 

The  immense  importance  of  this  con- 
tribution to  greater  advance  in  industry 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  Here  is- 
given  to  the  humblest  learner  or  the 
most  backward  workman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  as  skillful  as  the 
best.  In  adding  to  his  skill  he  is  cer- 
tain to  add  to  his  earning  capacity.  By 
becoming  a  more  effective  worker  he 
adds  a  greater  share  to  the  general 
wealth.  In  that  wealth  he  becomes  a 
more  liberal  partaker,  in  that  he  has- 
added  to  his  own  wages  greater  power 
to  buy  in  a  market  which  he  has  low- 
ered by  his  own  efficiency. 

— James  J.  Davis,  Secretary 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Welfare   Work 

The  object  of  showing  motion  pic- 
tures in  prisons,  reformatories  and  other 
custodial  institutions  is  to  keep  the  men 
in  touch  with  the  world  outside  and  to- 
satisfy  the  social  instinct.  The  news 
pictorial  is  never  more  appreciated  than 
here.  Almost  all  corrective  institutions, 
in  the  United  States  use  films.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  general  recreational  value  of 
motion  pictures,  I  consider  them  a  safe- 
guard against  the  ills  men  are  heir  to. 
We  have  elaborate  data  on  stress  and' 
strain  for  mechanical  engines,  but 
where  are  the  facts  on  the  stress  and 
strain  of  human  beings?  The  motion 
picture  has  filled  the  need  of  something 
in  the  life  of  all  classes  that  will  give- 
them  relief  from  the  monotony  of  every- 
day life. 

— R.  K.  Atkinson 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

New  York  City 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  has  asked' 
the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  get  the 
immigration  film,  "Peter  Points  the 
Way,"  before  all  the  civic  organizations 
of  the  country,  so  the  business  men  of 
America  may  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  actual  conditions  at  Ellis  Island 
and  what  the  government  affords  the 
immigrant  upon  his  arrival  in  the? 
United  States. 

— H.  P.  Scott,  Secretary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Billings,  Mont. 
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Visual  Activities 

QheMbrld  Over 


Alaska 

Residents  are  protesting  against  the 
typical  Alaska  of  the  films — a  region  of 
barren,  icy  wastes,  isolated  cabins  and 
rowdy  dance-halls.  They  want  the 
American  public  to  understand  that  over 
a  large  part  of  the  year  the  Alaskan 
climate  is  comparatively  mild,  that  rail 
and  water  transportation  have  im- 
proved, that  there  are  nourishing. crops 
and  rich  soil,  and  that  churches  and 
schools  have  replaced  bars  and  dance- 
halls. 
California 

Berkeley.  Little  patients  at  the  chil- 
dren's clinic  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  College,  while  awaiting 
their  turn  for  treatment,  are  learning 
vital  health  lessons  through  the  fasci- 
nating medium  of  marionettes.  Such 
characters  as  the  Fresh  Air  Fairy  and 
the  Dragon  of  Late  Hours  have  star 
roles,  and  easily  drive  home  hygienic 
rules  that  never  could  be  taught  without 
some  such  visualization. 
France 

Paris.  The  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction has  appropriated  250,000 
francs  for  visual  education,  150,000 
francs  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
projection  apparatus  and  the  remainder 
for  films. 

Paris.  Paris  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  inflammable  film  after  January  1, 
1925,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  de- 
partments of  France  will  follow  this 
lead.  Importations  of  nitro-cellulose 
film  will  at  once  be  curtailed,  it  is  said, 
in  anticipation  of  its  final  prohibition. 
Illinois 

Chicago.  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  invested  in 
a  motion-picture  machine  to  be  used  in 
furthering  Americanization  teaching.  As 
the  initial  step  in  the  building  of  a  patri- 
otic film  library,  they  have  purchased  a 
print  of  the  Americanism  film,  "Hats 
Off!— A  Story  of  the  Flag,"  and  will 
circulate  it  widely  as  an  instrument  for 
developing  in  the  youth  of  today  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers. 


Iowa 

Oelwein.     The  Sacred    Heart    School 

has  installed   a   combined  film-and-slide 

machine  in  its  Parish  Hall,  and  will  use 

motion    pictures    both    for    educational 
purposes  and  for  entertainments. 

Massachusetts 

In  the  recent  election  the  citizenry  of 
Massachusetts  defeated  the  referendum 
on  the  censorship  law,  polling  a  vote  of 
350,000  against  censorship.  The  censor- 
ship bill  in  question  had  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  May,  1921,  signed  by 
the  Governor,  and  suspended  by  the  pe- 
tition for  referendum,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  fall  election. 
Michigan 

Ann  Arbor.  Showing  the  slow-mo- 
tion film  made  of  the  Ohio-Michigan 
football  game  was  the  means  adopted  by 
Coach  Yost,  University  of  Michigan,  to 
prepare  the  Wolverine  team  for  its  next 
big  game.  As  the  picture  unreeled  he 
pointed  out  where  improvements  could 
have  been  made  and  indicated  to  this 
man  and  that  the  correct  method  to  fol- 
low in  the  future.  A  "closed  audience" 
witnessed  this  innovation  in  athletic 
coaching,  only  men  closely  connected 
with  the  team  being  admitted. 

Lansing.  A  course  in  motion-picture 
mechanics  is  being  given  in  each  of 
Michigan's  four  normal  colleges,  in  or- 
der to  train  teachers  in  the  operation  of 
projectors.  This  is  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  plans  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  in  mind,  calling 
for  the  widespread  introduction  of  edu- 
cational films  into  Michigan  schools. 
The  films  are  to  be  purchased  outright 
by  the  state  and  rented  to  high  schools. 
Later,  a  special  series  of  films  picturing 
Michigan  industries  and  institutions  will 
be  manufactured  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  and  added  to  its  mo- 
tion-picture library. 

New  Jersey 

Newark.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Newark  Public  School  Visual  Edu- 
cation Club  its  president,  A.  G.  Balcom, 


stressed  the  absolute  need  of  portable 
projectors,  for  use  in  the  individual 
classrooms,  in  order  to  make  a  real  suc- 
cess of   visual   education. 

"In  the  auditorium  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  standard  machine,  but  to  ac- 
tually put  the  message  across  the  picture 
must  be  shown  in  the  classroom,  where 
it  can  be  discussed  informally.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  showing  to  a 
single  class  of  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  teacher  and  showing  to  an 
audience  of  different  grades  and  tem- 
peraments." 

New  York 

New  York  City.  The  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Association  of  America  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  devise  ways  of 
agitating  the  question  of  legislation  that 
will  permit  the  showing  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  schools  under  less  stringent  reg- 
ulations than  those  governing  theaters. 

Port  Henry.  When  "Nanook  of  the 
North"  came  to  town,  all  the  schools 
were  closed  to  enable  pupils  to  attend  a 
special  matinee.  Not  only  did  the  vil- 
lage schools  take  this  action,  but  two 
large  convent  schools  as  well,  not  to 
mention  several  smaller  schools  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Village  Board. 

Rochester.  The  Eastman  School  of 
Music  has  established  a  special  course 
for  the  training  of  motion-picture  or- 
ganists. There  is  a  present  and  growing 
demand  for  a  type  of  organist  prepared 
to  use  the  organ  of  the  motion-picture 
theater  to  full  advantage.  He  must  be 
more  than  a  skilled  performer;  he  must 
be  prepared,  both  by  lively  music  mem- 
ory and  by  ready  and  intelligent  impro- 
visation, to  follow  with  his  accompani- 
ment the  kaleidoscope  of  scenes  and 
moods.  He  cannot  perform  composi- 
tions by  rote;  he  must  select  from  ap- 
propriate music  such  material  as  will  be 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  picture;  he 
must  in  a  way  become  a  composer.  The. 
work  is  really  a  post-graduate  course 
and  is  limited  to  twelve  students. 

Russia 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Northwestern  District  is  planning  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  museum  in  which 
the  motion-picture  industry  is  to  be  rep- 
resented. It  requests  films  dealing  with 
American  manufacturing  methods,  and 
points  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  this  country's  business  interests 
through  a  display  abroad  of  industrial 
motion  pictures  in  which  American 
methods  of  manufacture,  agriculture, 
transportation,  milling,  etc.,  are  demon- 
strated. 
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Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


Doubling  the  Salesman's  Sales 
A  motion  picture  will  do  a  salesman's 
hardest  work  and  double  his  sales.  A 
motion-picture  machine  never  makes  a 
mistake.  The  pictures  can  be  under- 
stood by  everybody,  no  matter  what 
language  they  speak.  The  pictures  teach 
through  the  eye,  which  is  the  best  way 
to  teach.  The  nerves  of  the  eye  are 
twenty-two  times  stronger  than  the 
nerves  of  the  ear.  When  you  talk  to  a 
prospect,  most  of  what  you  say  goes  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other.  If  you  would 
have  him  believe  and  retain  what  you 
say,  teach  him  through  the  eye. 

— John  H.  Patterson,  Late  Pres. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Creating    Confidence    in    Life   Insurance 

Moving  pictures  portraying  the  value 
cf  life  insurance  have  been  most  effect- 
ive in  developing  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional institutions  a  receptive  attitude 
which  has  led  to  the  teaching  of  life- 
insurance  salesmanship.  Motion-picture 
films  and  institutional  advertising  have 
created  a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  ideals  and  aims  of  life  insurance  and 
the  companies  which  provide  it. 

— Winslow   Russell,    Vice-Pres. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Educating   the   Sales   Force 

A  circulating  library  of  56  reels,  cov- 
ering   the    manufacturing    processes    oi 
many    articles    handled    in    department 
stores,   was   shown    last    year    to    over 
200,000      salespeople.      Through      these 
films   employees  have    gained    a    better 
understanding  of  the  products  they  are 
called  upon  to  sell,  and  the  merchandise 
has  sold  better  through  the  advertising 
value  that  the  picture  brought. 
— Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information 
Nat'l  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 


Encouraging     Real    Estate     Investments 

A  film  to  be  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  encouragement  of  home- 
building  is  being  produced.  Through 
the  eye  we  can  in  an  hour  or  two  learn 
as  much  about  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  building  a  home  as 
in  three  or  four  days  given  to  the  study 
of  technical  books.  A  small  brick  house 
is  now  being  built  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starring  in  the  five  reels  of  the 


film.  It  will  picture,  step  by  step,  the 
story  of  how  a  man  with  a  small  salary 
went  about  raising  the  money,  getting 
his  plans,  building  the  house,  installing 
modern  electrical  equipment,  and  fur- 
nishing the  different  rooms. 
— Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  Secy. 

Common  Brick   Manufacturers' 

Association  of  America 


Building   Up    Raw    Silk    Supply 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, the  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Silk  Manufacturers  came  to  me  and 
said:  "We  need  more  raw  silk.  Our 
industry  is  growing  so  fast  that  we  are 
endangered  by  the  lack  of  raw  silk. 
We  are  getting  nothing  from  China  sim- 
ply because  the  Chinese  won't  reel  the 
silk  for  standard  looms.  I  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  Chinese  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness, and  they  all  tell  me  it  is  impos- 
sible. They  say,  'The  Chinese  won't 
change;  they  have  done  these  things  in 
that  way  for  centuries ;  if  you  want  to 
take  them  as  they  are,  well  and  good; 
"  if  not,  leave  them  alone.'  " 

I  said  to  this  representative :  "Indeed, 
they  will  change  if  you  show  them  how. 
They  have  a  number  of  different  dialects 
in  China  and  you  can't  depend  on  inter- 
preters ;  they  don't  know ;  they  haven't 
the  enthusiasm.  But  you  can  do  it 
through  the  motion  picture.  Bring  pic- 
tures of  the  Japanese  silk  mills.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Chinese  will  see 
it  is  to  their  profit  to  change,  and  they 
will  change." 

He  did  this.  He  spent  a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  a  film  and  brought  it  to  Can- 
ton, one  of  the  silk  centers  of  China. 
They  used  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium 
and  had  1,400  people  there  every  night. 
The  audience  had  to  be  chased  out  at 
twelve  o'clock;  they  would  have  stayed 
all  night,  they  were  so  interested.  And 
the  gospel  of  the  silk  work  spread  over 
the  south  of  China.  People  came  in 
from  the  country  to  see  the  method  of 
reeling  the  silk  thread. 

In  only  two  years'  time,  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  Canton  silk  was  being 
reeled  according  to  the  standard  Amer- 
ican skein.  Today  all  the  Canton  silk  is 
made  according  to  the  American  stand- 
ard skein,  showing  that  these  people  will 
change  if  only  you  show  them  how,  in- 
telligently, in  a  way  they  can  under- 
stand.    Now  that  we  have  the  motion- 


picture   film,   we    can    carry   the   gospel 
of  industry  to  China. 

— Julian  Arnold 
American  Commercial  Attache 
to  China 


Advertising   a    Community 

Crowds  of  visitors  every  night  are 
viewing  "Journeys  Through  the  Val- 
ley of  Heart's  Delight"  and  pronounc- 
ing it  one  of  the  best  attractions  at 
the  Industrial  Exposition.  No  such 
advertising  has  ever  before  been  con- 
ceived as  the  motion-picture  screen, 
and  all  other  means  of  advertising  are 
completely  paled  in  comparison. 

— /.    Walter  Crider,  Mayor 
Los  Gatos,  California 


Teaching   "Safety   First" 
There  are  few  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  gettingr  over  the  safety  message 
to  the  employee  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  movie  and  the  stereopticon. 
— Chicago  Headquarters 
National  Safety  Council 


Promoting  Meat  Sales  Abroad 

Reports  received  from  our  foreign 
specialist  in  live-stock  and  meats  indi- 
cate that  the  department  film,  "The 
Honor  of  the  Little  Purple  Stamp," 
showing  the  thoroughness  and  economy 
of  Federal  meat  inspection  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  well  received 
abroad.  At  the  request  of  the  German 
Meat  Handling  Association,  this  film 
is  to  be  shown  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
Germany,  to  various  government  offi- 
cials. Directors  of  the  association  be- 
lieve that  a  knowledge  of  the  American 
system  of  meat  inspection  will  lead  to 
a  relaxation  of  import  restrictions  on 
meat  products  entering  Germany. 

— United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Getting    Machinery    Orders 

The  motion  picture  is  a  salesman  that 
gives  us  good  business  year  after  year 
and  never  asks  a  cent  in  wages.  Our 
projectors  have  paid  for  themselves  sev- 
eral times  over  in  sales  for  which  they 
have  been  almost  directly  responsible. 
— Harwood  Frost,  Pres. 
Brown  Portable  Conveying 

Machinery  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Readers  are  invited  to  submit  everyday  questions  for  answer  in  this  department.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  queries  be  direct  and  specific — narrowed  down  to  a  single  point — 
rather  than  questions  of  a  broad,  general  character  that  do  not  easily  lend  themselves 
to  treatment  in  the  brief  space  here  available.  Address  Question  and  Answer  Editor,  care 
of  VISUAL  EDUCATION. 


//  a  school  or  a  church  is  planning  to 
purchase  a  film  for  its  own  library,  is 
it  always  possible  to  secure  the  print  on 
non-inflammable  film?  —  C.  A.  B., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

It  is  possible  to  specify  and  insist 
upon  non-inflammable  stock  where  the 
buyer  is  dealing  with  the  owner  of  the 
negative  and  the  print  is  being  made 
to  his  order.  Many  of  the  prints  of- 
fered for  sale,  however,  are  old  used 
prints,  the  majority  of  which  are  on 
inflammable  film,  and  in  many  cases  the 
negative  is  no  longer  available.  No  film 
intended  for  non-theatrical  use  should 
be  printed  on  other  than  non-inflam- 
mable stock.  Indeed,  there  are  signs 
that  make  it  appear  likely  that  there  is 
a  time  coming  when  even  all  our  the- 
atrical films  will  observe  that  rule.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  has  brought  about  even 
more  drastic  improvements  in  manu- 
facturing practice. 


What  is  the  remedy  for  delays,  dis- 
appointments  and  substitutions  in  the 
delivery  of  films  ordered  for  school 
showingf  —  L.  A.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  best  insurance  against  such  dis- 
appointments is  to  specify  first,  second 
and  third  choice  when  the  order  is  sent 
in  to  the  exchange.  Few  distributors 
of  non-theatrical  pictures  have  as  many 
copies  of  each  listed  film  at  their  dis- 
posal as  is  the  case  with  theatrical  re- 
leases, and  in  addition  their  distribution 
schedules  are  seldom  made  up  as  far 
ahead  as  is  the  case  in  the  commercial 
field.  Therefore,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  meet  a  short-notice  call  for 
some  picture  which  is  in  active  demand. 
Indicating  a  choice  of  subject  saves 
everybody  trouble,  and  eliminates  the 
annoyance  of  having  to  write  or  wire 
to  ascertain  an  acceptable  substitution. 
Where  there  can  be  no  alternative  as  to 
the  film  itself,  the  same  result  is 
achieved  by  indicating  first,  second  and 
third  choice  as  to  date  of  showing. 


/  understand  that  in  some  schools 
children  are  making  their  own  stere- 
opticon  slides.  Please  give  directions 
for  this  work.  We  could  make  good 
use  of  a  bigger  slide  collection,  but 
have  no  appropriation  for  adding  to 
our  library. — J.  F.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ordinary  window  glass  or  old  pho- 
tographic plates  are  cut  to  standard  slide 
size  and  then  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  gelatin.  This  coating  gives  the  glass 
a  surface  on  which  you  can  write  or 
draw  with  crayon,  ink  or  paint.  A 
tablespoonful  of  ordinary  cooking  gela- 
tin dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
will  enable  you  to  coat  hundreds  of  slides. 
The  glass  can  be  laid  over  a  picture 
in  book  or  magazine  and  the  design 
traced  with  ink  or  pencil.  Cutouts  from 
white  paper  pasted  on  the  glass  give 
very  striking  silhouette  effects  when  the 
slide  is  projected  on  the  screen;  cap- 
tions and  additional  art  touches  may  be 
added  with  paint  or  India  ink.  See  the 
interesting  discussion  and  illustrations 
of  such  "home-made  slides"  which  Dud- 
ley Grant  Hays,  Director  of  Visual  In- 
struction in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
contributed  to  the  January,  1922,  issue 
of  this  magazine. 


Our  school  wants  to  install  a  port- 
able motion-picture  machine,  but  has 
been  told  that  the  Board  has  exhausted 
its  funds.  What  in  your  experience  is 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  raise 
money  for  such  a  purpose? — M.  R.  D., 
Rockford,  111. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of 
schools  that  have  set  themselves  to  earn 
a  projector,  the  simplest  and  most  de- 
pendable plan  is  to  borrow  either  the 
full  cost  of  the  machine  or  the  amount 
of  a  substantial  initial  payment  from  a 
school  organization,  the  parent-teacher 
association,  or  some  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, and  then  use  the  projector  to  give  a 
series  of  moving  picture  shows,  charg- 
ing a  small  admission  fee.  In  that  way 
it  will  quickly  pay  for  itself. 


It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  work  up 
local  enthusiasm  over  the  idea  of  a 
classroom  projector  by  inducing  a  few 
influential  citizens  to  sponsor  a  prelim- 
inary visual  education  program.  Once 
the  members  of  the  community  realize 
all  that  school  movies  will  mean  to 
their  children,  they  readily  find  ways  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 

There  are  many  other  plans,  such  as 
having  pupils  sell  advertising  slides,  so- 
licit magazine  or  newspaper  subscrip- 
tions, or  conduct  money-making  enter- 
tainments and  projects  of  various  sorts. 
See  the  January  and  February  numbers 
of  Visual  Education  (1922),  which 
reported  the  means  by  which  sixty  dif- 
ferent schools  worked  out  the  problem 
of  securing  a  projector  and  other  equip- 
ment. 


Films  for  All 
Tastes 

INTERESTING  and  emphatic  are  the 
views  of  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author 
of  that  delightful  bit  of  fooling 
known  as  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  on  the  subject 
of  creating  motion  pictures  that  shall 
win  the  stamp  of  public  approval  and 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  criticism. 

"Books  have  been  printed  for  five 
hundred  years  and  written  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  nobody  but  an  utter 
idiot  would  expect  every  man,  woman 
and  child  to  like  every  book  that  is 
printed.    Some  will  always  like  one  kind, 

and  some  another The  motion 

picture  is  merely  a  new  mechanical 
method  of  telling  a  story  that  formerly 
had  to  be  either  spoken  or  printed. 

"Yet  many  seem  to  think  the  'movies'' 
are  hopeless  and  helpless  because  every 
picture  produced  does  not  please  every 
man,  woman  and  child  that  sees  it.  The 
thing  desired  by  all  appears  to  be  some 
type  of  film  that  will  suit  every  one 
who  happens  to  enter  a  motion-picture 
theater.    I  can't  agree  with  that  view.  .  . 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will 
be  in  the  case  of  pictures.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  time  certain  producers  will 
make  one  kind  of  picture  and  be  known 
as  doing  so,  and  another  producer  make 
only  another  kind  and  be  known  for 
making  that  kind.  Each  will  have  his 
own  faithful  audience.  Then  certain- 
houses  will  show  one  type  of  picture 
and  another  lot  of  houses  will  show  an- 
other kind." 
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"The  Call 
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The  story  of  a  Boy  Scout  in    the  making, 
as    told  by   the    Boy    Scouts'    own    film 


THIS  is  Jerry's  story,  so  really  he 
ought  to  tell  it  himself.  But  he  is 
so  very,  very  busy  these  days  do- 
ing things  he  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
before  and  trying  to  help  other  fellows 
hear  "The  Call,"  that  he  said  to  me, 
"You  tell  'em — that  is,  if  you  think  it's 
really  good  enough  to  tell."  And  off 
he  ran,  with  Rags  bounding  along  beside 
him. 

Rags,  you  must  know,  is  Jerry's  fam- 
ily; at  least,  until  very  recently  he  was 
all  the  family  Jerry  had.  You  see,  Jerry 
was  left  an  orphan  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old.  He  had  no  mother,  father, 
aunt,  uncle  or  cousins  to  love  him — only 
Rags,  the  puppy. 

Having  no  one  to  help  him  and  no 
home  to  go  to,  he  simply  had  to  help 
himself.  He  did  it  by  selling  papers  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night.  It  was 
Rags  who  found  a  home  for  them  both. 
One  day,  while  Jerry  was  selling  papers 
to  buy  something  to  eat,  Rags  got  so 
cold  lying  around  waiting  that  he  hunted 
for  a  shelter  and  finally  located  a  big 
box  under  the  cellar  stairs  in  a  dark 
area-way.  Very  cheerless  and  rather 
dirty  was  this  retreat,  even  after  Jerry 
fixed  it  up,  yet  it  meant  "home"  to  boy 
and  dog.  Rags  was  always  there  waiting 
for  the  bone  Jerry  never  failed  to  bring, 
and  as  he  gnawed  away  he  would  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  master  while  Jerry 
read  his  one  and  only  book. 

Now,  this  book  of  Jerry's  had  be- 
longed to  his  pretty  mother  and  in  it  he 
kept  her  picture.  Every  night  he  read 
in  it,  often  looking  at  the  sweet  face  of 
his  mother  as  he  turned  the  pages.  Then 
Rags  and  he  would  curl  up  and  go  to 
sleep  together,  and  dream  of  all  the  nice 
places  they  were  going  to  see  some  day 
when  Jerry  had  made  enough  money. 

Jerry   Find*   a   Scout   Book 

One  spring  day,  when  Jerry  and  Rags 
were  taking  a  walk  along  the  pretty  lit- 


tle river  in  City  Park,  Jerry  found  a 
book.  And  because  he  loved  his  mother's 
book  so  much,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
another  one.  Whistling  to  Rags,  who 
was  sniffing  along  a  rabbit  trail,  Jerry 
began  to  read. 

"Gee!  What  kind  of  a  book  is  this, 
anyhow?"  said  Jerry  to  himself.  It  was 
full  of  pictures  of  boys  in  khaki  uni- 
form, drilling,  signaling,  making  fire  by 
rubbing  sticks  together,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things  that  boys  like  to  do.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  it  was  a  Boy 
Scout  Manual  he  had  found — but  Jerry 
didn't  know.  He  had  never  heard  of 
such  things  as  were  told  about  in  this 
book.  But  he  began  to  practice  what 
he  read  there  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  could  do  them. 

Every  night  he  learned  something  new, 


IRREPRESSIBLE  BOYHOOD 
Even  the  (act  that  his  meals  had  to  be 
snatched  between  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  editions,  and  that  his  shelter 
from  cold  and  rain  was  only  an  empty 
barrel,  could  not  keep  Jerry  from  looking 
on   the  sunny  side  of  life. 


and  the  more  he  read  the  harder  he 
wanted  to  be  a  Scout.  But  he  didn't 
know  how  to  go  about  it;  he  had  never 
seen  or  known  one.  Finally,  however,  he 
decided  to  play  being  a  Scout  all  by 
himself.  That  meant  he  had  to  be  polite, 
honest,  helpful,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Living  up  to  these  rules  made  such  a 
difference  in  Jerry's  actions  that  the 
gang  he  had  been  playing  with  began 
to  call  him  "Sissy."  But  he  didn't  mind 
that.  He  knew  he  wasn't — and,  besides, 
he  was  enjoying  his  new  game  too  much 
to  care  what  the  gang  said  or  thought. 

Jerry  Joins  the  Troop 

Then  suddenly  something  happened 
which  changed  everything  in  Jerry's 
life.  There  was  a  big  Fourth  of  July 
parade  which  the  boy  walked  a  long  way 
to  see,  and  right  at  the  head  of  the 
parade  marched  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts ! 
Jerry  recognized  them  right  away,  for 
they  looked  just  like  the  pictures  in  his 
Scout  Manual.  As  they  came  alongside, 
carrying  "Old  Glory,"  he  drew  himself 
up  and  saluted  the  wonderful  flag  of 
America. 

Something  ached  in  his  throat  as  the 
troop  marched  by,  and  the  ache  became 
so  bad  that  he  sort  of  stumbled  off  the 
sidewalk.  And  what  do  you  suppose? 
Before  he  knew  it  he  was  marching 
right  along  with  the  troop — keeping  step, 
too,  just  as  if  he  had  been  trained  to 
do  so !  He  marched  with  them  all  the 
way  back  to  their  barracks. 

Then  the  Scoutmaster,  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  eager  little  recruit,  began 
to  question  him.  Who  was  he?  Where 
did  he  live?  and  so  on.  Jerry  was  a 
little  frightened,  but  he  answered  man- 
fully and  told  how  he  had  come  to  learn 
the  principles  of  Scouting  and  how 
much  he  longed  to  join  a  troop.  In 
about  five  minutes  they  had  put  him 
through   the  drill,  and  he  did  so  well 
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HOME,   SWEET   HOME 
After  Rags  discovered  an  old  packing-box  under  a  flight  of  cellar  stairs  in  a  dark  area-way, 
Jerry  put  his  home-making  instincts  to  use  and  made  himself  and  his  doggie  as  comfy 
as  could  be.     Just  the   same,   it  was  no  steam-heated  apartment!  ' 


that  they  had  his  name  down  as  a  mem- 
ber. Better  still,  they  asked  him  to  join 
the  hike  beginning  next  day  to  their 
camp  irr  "the"  country. 

In    Camp 

Did  he  go?  Well,  you  can  just  be- 
lieve he  did,  and  that  Rags  went  along, 
too — although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
at  first  Rags  hardly  recognized  his  once 
ragged  master  in  the  neat  and  service- 
able uniform  which  the  other  Scouts 
helped  him  to  get  together. 

Those  weeks  in  camp  in  the  country 
were  a  wonderful  experience  for  Jerry, 
who  saw  things  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  did  things  he  had  never  heard 
of  doing.  Everybody  liked  him  because 
he  was  good-naturedy  was  not  afraid  of 
anything,  and  was  always  ready  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work. 

Jerry   Plays   Knight-Errant 

One  day  they  heard  bad  news.  "Egg 
Mary,"  the  woman  who  sold  eggs  to 
their  camp,  had  been  robbed  by  an  es- 
caped prisoner  who  was  said  to  be  hid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  All  the  boys 
were  greatly  excited.  Every  one  liked 
"Egg  Mary"  and  was  indignant  that  she 
should  have  been  robbed.  Jerry  felt 
especially  sorry  because,  like  himself,  she 
had  no  family.  She  had  to  work  hard 
for  her  living,  and  to  have  her  purse 
stolen  was  hard  luck  indeed.  Jerry  knew 
just  how  she  must  feel. 

After  thinking  it  over,  Jerry  told  two 
of  his  pals  that  he  was  going  out  to 
hunt  for  the  robber.  The  man  had  been 
wounded,  so  that  Jerry  didn't  anticipate 
much  trouble  in  finding  him.  Diligently 
the    three    boys    searched    the    nearby 


woods,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  spied 
some  tell-tale  blood-stains  on  the  leaves. 
Following  this  trail,  they  came  to  an 
open  space  in  the  wood  and  a  tumble- 
down shack,  and  in  the  doorway  a 
rough-looking  man  binding  up  his  arm. 
They  were  so  surprised  that  naturally 
they  made  a  little  noise — not  much,  but 
just  enough  for  the  robber's  quick  ears 
to  catch.  Hastily  he  retreated  into  the 
cabin  and  closed  the  door. 


Then  Jerry  and  his  friends  did  some 
pretty  fast  thinking.  They  decided  to 
leave  Jerry  on  the  watch  while  the 
others  ran  back  to  signal  their  camp  for 
help.  Soon  they  were  wigwagging  the 
story  of  their  find  and  asking  the  Scouts 
in  camp  to  send  for  the  police  and  come 
at  once  to  their  aid. 

A  Fight  for  Life 

Meanwhile,  Jerry  decided  to  look  in 
at  the  window  to  make  sure  the  robber 
was  still  in  the  cabin.  He  crept  softly 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  was  right  un- 
der the  window.  Slowly  he  raised  him- 
self until  he  could  peer  in.  Yes,  there 
was  the  robber,  no  mistake  about  that ! 
But  at  the  same  moment  the  robber  saw 
him,  and  dashed  a  broken  chair  through 
the  window.  It  was  so  unexpected  that 
Jerry  had  to  dodge  pretty  quickly  to 
save  himself.  He  not  only  dodged,  but 
ran  as  hard  as  he  could  around  the 
corner  of  the  cabin — and  bumped  right 
into  the  robber  himself  ! 

Down  they  went  together,  pummeling 
and  grabbing  at  each  other,  with  Jerry 
just  managing  to  hold  his  own  until 
his  two  comrades  returned  and  joined  in 
the  fight. 

While  the  four  were  rolling  around, 
pounding  each  other  for  dear  life,  the 
whole  troop  was  running  pell-mell  to 
help  them;  and  the  police,  notified  by 
'phone  from  the  camp,  were  rushing  to 
the  scene  as  fast  as  wheels  and  gasoline 
could  get  them  there.  But  to  Jerry  and 
his  friends,  help  seemed  very  slow  in 
coming.  Inch  by  inch  their  fighting  and 
rolling  were  bringing  them  nearer  to  a 


A  PRIVATE  CLASS  IN  SCOUTING 
When  a  Boy  Scout  Manual  fell  into  Jerry's  hands,  he  and  Rags  stayed  at  home  evenings  far 
oftener  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  There  was  so  VERY  much  to  learn!  Every 
night  Jerry  learned  something  new,  and  the  more  he  read  the  harder  he  wanted  to  be  a 
Scout.  Then,  finally,  he  hit  upon  the  Big  Idea.  He  would  play  at  being  a  Scout  all 
by  himself! 
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steep  bank.  The  robber  knew  this  bank 
overhung  a  road,  and  here  he  hoped  to 
shake    them    off    and   make   his   escape. 

Just  as  they  rolled  to  the  very  brink, 
the  troop  came  whooping  across  the 
field.  The  robber  hit  Jerry's  two  friends 
a  couple  of  hard  blows  that  knocked 
them  over.  Jerry,  striking  at  him  harder 
than  ever,  found  his  hand  in  the  rob- 
ber's pocket.  In  struggling  to  get  his 
hand  free  he  pulled  out  something  soft — 
and  that  was  the  last  Jerry  knew  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  down  the  bank 
they  rolled  all  four.  The  robber  took 
to  his  heels,  but  just  as  he  started  to 
run  down  the  road  the  police  automo- 
bile came  along — and  gave  him  a  free 
ride. 

At  the  very  same  moment  the  troop 
arrived,  gave  first  aid  to  Jerry,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  soft  thing  he  had  pulled 
from  the  robber's  pocket  was  nothing- 
else  than  "Egg  Mary's"  stolen  purse. 
Such  excitement  as  there  was,  to  be 
sure !  Everybody  talked  at  once.  After 
the  police  had  settled  everything  and 
driven  away,  the  boys  hoisted  Jerry  on 
their  shoulders  and  carried  him,  a  con- 
quering hero,  to  "Egg  Mary's"  house  to 
let  him  have  the  fun  of  returning  her 
money  himself. 

And   wasn't   she   surprised   and   glad ! 


She  thanked  the  Scouts  over  and  over — 
Jerry  in  particular — and  insisted  that  he 
stay  over  night  so  that  she  could  take 
care  of  his  bruises. 

Jerry  Finds   a  Home 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  after 
Jerry  had  told  "Egg  Mary"  all  about 
himself,  she  said,  coaxingly: 

"Jerry,  how  would  you  like  to  live 
with  me  here?" 

"For  how  long?"  asked  Jerry,  between 
big  mouthfuls  of  strawberry  shortcake. 

"For  always,"  was  her  surprising  an- 
swer. 

Jerry  thought  of  the  pretty  room  he 
had  slept  in;  of  the  flowers  growing 
everywhere;  of  the  chickens  and  the 
cows  he  had  helped  feed.  And  he  could 
live  there !  Then  he  thought  of  the  pack- 
ing-box in  the  dirty  cellar  which  was  the 
only  home  he  remembered. 

"What  do  you  want  me  for?" 

"Egg  Mary"  came  and  sat  down  close 
beside  him  and  said,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per: 

"Because  you  have  nobody  to  love  you 
and  I  have  nobody  to  love  me.  Don't 
you  think  we  might  love  each  other, 
and  live  together,  and  work  for  each 
other?" 

After  a  long  minute,  Jerry  asked,  "Can 
I  bring  Rags,  too?" 


"Yes,  of  course  I  meant  Rags  must 
come,  too !" 

"Can  I  still  be  a  Scout?" 

"Certainly,  only  there's  no  troop  in 
this  neighborhood.  But,  Jerry,  why 
couldn't  you  start  one  here?" 

Turning  slowly  to  "Egg  Mary,"  Jerry 
said  quietly: 

"All  right.  I'll  live  with  you  and 
work  for  you  and  love  you,  too."  After 
that  speech  he  couldn't  say  any 
more,  because  "Egg  Mary"  was  kissing 
him  and  crying  at  the  same  time.  How 
long  this  might  have  gone  on  nobody 
knows,  but  suddenly  Jerry  jumped  up, 
exclaiming : 

"Gee!  Let's  get  the  work  done.  I've 
got  to  start  a  Scouts'  troop  round 
here!" 

So  off  he  went,  and  he's  been  more 
than  busy  ever  since.  That's  why  he 
asked  me  to  tell  his  story.  Everybody 
who  heard  it  said  it  was  great,  and  one 
man  thought  it  such  a  good  story  that 
he  made  a  movie  about  it  and  named  it 
"The  Call."  It  shows  in  moving  pic- 
tures everything  I've  told  you  here,  and 
a  lot  more  besides. 

But  the  nicest  part  of  the  whole  story 
is  that  Jerry  and  Rags  and  "Egg  Mary" 
still  live  happily  together  and  are  having 
better  and  better  times  as  the  days  go 
by. 


Laughs  By  and  On  the  Juniors 


Real    Movies 

Helen,  age  three,  was  taking  her 
first  train  ride  and  was  passing 
through  a  wood.  "What's  them?" 
she  asked  her  mother,  pointing  to 
the  trees. 

"Those  are  trees,"  was  the  answer. 

"Where  are  they  going?"  she  asked. 


Bedtime  Preparations 
A  little  girl,  visiting  for  the  first  time 
in  the  country,  watched  the  farmer's 
wife  plucking  a  hen.  After  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  tedious  process,  asked 
the  young  visitor:  "Do  you  have  to  un- 
dress it  every  night?" — Life. 


Not  in  the  Picture 

"Children,"  said  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  "this  picture  illustrates  today's 
lesson :  Lot  was  warned  to  take  his 
wife  and  daughters  and  flee  out  of 
Sodom,  Here  are  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters, with  his  wife  just  behind  them: 
and  there  is  Sodom  in  the  background. 
Now,  has  any  girl  or  boy  a  question  to 
ask  before  we  take  up  the  study  of  the 
lesson?     Well,  Susie?" 

"Pleathe,  thir,"  lisped  the  youngest  in 
the  class,  "where  ith  the  flea?" 


Concealed  Iniquity 

Small  Boy:  "What's  the  use  of 
washing  my  hands  before  I  go  to  school, 
Mother?  I'm  not  one  of  those  fellows 
who  are  always  raising  'em." — Orange 
Owl. 


More  Pep  Needed 

Recently  a  class  was  being  shown  a 
film  graphically  illustrating  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  solar1  system. 

"How'd  you  like  it?"  one  lad  wa* 
?fked. 

"Shucks !"  he  grumbled.  "I  wisht 
they'd  let  Bill  Hart  play  the  lead  in 
some  of  these  school  movies !" — Lincoln 
Journal. 


Loyal  to  Dad 

Little  John  was  sent  alone  to  the 
barber  shop  for  a  hair  cut.  The  bar- 
ber in  his  joking  way  inquired  what 
kind  of  a  hair  cut  he  wished,  and  then 
pointed    to    the    man    in    the    chair: 

"Do  you  want  the  kind  this  man  is 
getting?" 

"No,  sir,"  the  little  fellow  returned, 
after  he  had  looked  at  the  man.  "If 
you  have  to  cut  it  like  somebody's,  just 
cut  it  like  my  dad's,  with  a  little  hole 
in  the  middle." 


An  Irregular  Plural 

When  the  school  inspector  walked  in, 
the  class  pulled  itself  together  and  de- 
termined not  to  make  mistakes  this 
time. 

All  went  well  until  the  inspector 
picked  on  Jimmie. 

"Now,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "what  is  the 
plural  of  mouse?" 

"Mice,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Right,"  said  the  inspector.  "And 
now,  what  is  the  plural  of  baby?" 

"Twins,"  said  Jimmie — and  that  did  it. 


Willie  Explains 

Teacher:  "Willie,  what  does  the 
word  reverie  mean?" 

Willie  (excitedly)  :  "A  reverie  is 
like  a  baseball  umpire,  only  he  has  to  do 
with  prize  fights." 


A  Hold-Up  Baby 

"Mamma,  what's  a  blackmailer?" 
asked  little  Joe. 

"A  blackmailer  is  a  person  you  have 
to  give  things  to  to  keep  him  quiet," 
mother  answered. 

Joe  walked  over  to  Brother  Bobby's 
crib,  pointed  his  finger  at  the  stubby 
nose,  and  remarked  accusingly: 

"Little  blackmailer !" 
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The  Unkindest  Cut 

Boy  Scout:  (small  but  polite)  :  "May 
I  accompany  you  across  the  street, 
madam  ?" 

Old  Lady:  "Certainly  you  may,  my 
lad.  How  long  have  you  been  waiting 
here  for  somebody  to  take  you  across?" 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Prize  for  Your  Notebook 


Lochinvar  Was  a  Brave  Man 

Louise  was  greatly  moved  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  Lochinvar  as  he  rode  to  fetch 
his  fair  bride.  Retelling  the  story  later 
to  the  class,  she  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  he  didn't  even  stop  for 
a  ford." 


Won  the  Tug 

"Look,  daddy,"  said  a  little  six-year- 
old,  "I  pulled  this  cornstalk  right  up  all 
by  myself." 

"My,  but  you  are  strong!"  said  his 
father. 

"I  guess  I  am,  daddy.  The  whole 
world  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Unequal  Losses 

Frederick  was  sitting  on  the  curb,  cry- 
ing, when  Billy  came  along  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  'cause  Major's 
dead — my  nice  old  collie !"  sobbed  Fred- 
erick. 

"Shucks!"  said  Billy.  "My  grand- 
mother's been  dead  a  week  and  you 
don't  catch  me  crying." 

Frederick  gave  his  eyes  and  nose  a 
swipe  with  his  hand  and,  looking  up  at 
Billy,  sobbed  despairingly: 

"Yes,  but  you  didn't  raise  your  grand- 
mother from  a  pup." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


Still  Missing 

Johnny:  "Say,  paw,  I  can't  get  these 
'rithmetic  examples.  Teacher  said  some- 
thin'  'bout  findin'  the  great  common  di- 
visor." 

Paw:  (in  disgust):  "Great  Scott! 
Haven't  they  found  that  thing  yet? 
Why,  they  were  huntin'  for  it  when  I 
was  a  boy." — Christian  Evangelist. 


A  Quick  Reply 

The  Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  not 
too  learned  to  enjoy  a  good  story,  tells 
the  following: 

"A  professor  asked :  'What  would 
King  Alfred,  if  he  were  alive  now,  think 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill?' 

"A  boy  returned  the  admirable  an- 
swer: 

"  'If  King  Alfred  were  alive  now  he 
would  be  too  old  to  be  interested  in 
politics.' " — The  Canadian  Red  Cross. 


BOYS  and  girls  who  are  keeping  cur- 
rent topics  notebooks  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation in  February,  one  of  the  booths 
will  feature  an  exhibit  of  such  note- 
books collected  from  schools  all  over 
the  country. 

One  dollar  will  be  paid  to  every  stu- 
dent whose  notebook  is  selected  for  the 
exhibit,  and  in  addition  the  following 
prizes  will  be  awarded :  $25.00  for  the 
very  best  notebook;  $15.00  and  $10.00 
respectively  for  the  best  and  second- 
best  notebooks  prepared  by  high  school 


students;  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively 
for  the  best  and  second-best  notebooks 
submitted  by  grades  seven  and  eight. 

If  your  school  is  interested  in  taking 
part  in  this  interesting  contest  you  might 
suggest  that  your  teacher  write  Loose- 
leaf  Current  Topics,  1125  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  current  events  and 
pass  on  to  all  teachers  attending  the 
meeting  the  best  ideas  collected  from 
the  best  notebooks  which  students  have 
actually  used  during  the  school  term. 


GREETINGS    FROM    JACKIE 


"HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!"  SAYS  JACKIE  COOGAN 

"I  suppose  you'll  think  I  don't  look  as  though  I  were  wishing  you  'Happy  New  Year' — but 
that's  only  because  this  picture  was  taken  at  a  part  in  'Oliver  Twist'  when  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  look  very  sad.  Really,  I  have  very  jolly  times  for  a  little  boy.  Next 
month  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  how  I  go  to  school.  Of  course,  I  don't 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  a  real  school,  like  you  and  your  sister;  instead  of  that,  the 
school  comes  to  me — and  it  stays  with  me  all  day  long,  too!  How  would  YOU  like 
that?  Look  in  this  part  of  the  February  magazine  and  read  about  it  for  yourself.  And 
I  DO  hope  you  had  a  merry  Christmas!" 
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9fte  Films  in  Review 


THE  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN 

TWO  miles  up  from  quaint  old 
Tarrytown  lies  the  peaceful  valley 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Here  the  Head- 
less Horseman  nightly  galloped  and  here 
Ichabod  Crane,  the  feckless  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  came  to  grief.  But  now 
the  galloping  Hessian  rides  across  the 
screen,  for  the  pleasant  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow"  has  at  last  been  filmed. 
This  famous  classic  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  its  filming  than  have  many 
others  which  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
screen.     The  director,    Edward    Ven- 


turini,  wise  in  his  profession,  has  under- 
stood that  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
tale  lies  in  its  delightful  atmosphere — 
in  the  portrayal  of  that  leisurely  accept- 
ance of  life  found  in  remote  rural  com- 
munities. So  well  has  he  succeeded  in 
grasping  this  atmosphere  that  the  pic- 
ture may  be  called  idyllic  in  type.  It  has 
none  of  the  tenseness  and  rapidity  of 
action  which  is  so  chronic  with  the  mod- 
ern film.  And  yet,  following  the  orig- 
inal story  with  but  slight  deviation,  it 
quietly  and  consistently  rises  to  a  very 
effective  climax.     It  is  a  picture  which 


startlingly  demonstrates  that  the  screen 
can  portray  the  simple  and  homely  as 
effectively  as  the  spectacular  and  melo- 
dramatic which  is  usually  considered  its 
best  medium. 

The  performance  of  Will  Rogers  as 
Ichabod  Crane  is  a  delight  to  watch. 
He  is  not  just  playing  a  part;  he  is  the 
Connecticut  schoolmaster  in  person  and 
character.  With  marked  economy  of 
gesture  he  conveys  the  impression  of 
the  strange  mixture  of  incredulity  and 
small  shrewdness  which  was  Ichabod 
Crane.  The  merest  flicker  of  an  ex- 
pression across  his  face  and  one  under- 
stands perfectly  what  he  is  thinking 
and  feeling.  Certainly  he  infinitely 
amused  his  audience  from  beginning  to 
end,  while  yet  avoiding  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  burlesque. 

The  picture  was  actually  filmed  in 
and  around  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  old 
Dutch  church;  the  church  yard  where 
Ichabod  wandered  after  service,  reading 
the  curious  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones to  a  bevy  of  buxom  beauties,  the 
old  Sleepy  Hollow  Inn  and  all  the 
beauty  of  the  picturesque  Catskill  region 
are  brought  before  your  eyes  by  mellow 
and  rarely  artistic  photography.  The 
picture  is  worth  seeing  from  a  scenic 
standpoint  alone. 

There  is  only  one  disturbing  incident, 
and  that  is  an  interpolated  one  in  which 
there  is  attempted  the  tarring  and  feath- 
ering of  the  unhappy  Ichabod  because 
of  his  supposed  familiarity  with  the 
Black  Art.  One  understands,  of  course, 
that  this  incident  was  devised  to  supply 
action,  but  it  seems  somewhat  incon- 
gruous when  one  recalls  the  placid  na- 
ture of  the  old  Dutch  people. 

The  supporting  cast  is  adequate  in 
every  way.  Ben  Hendricks,  Jr.,  makes 
an  effective  and  stalwart  Brom  Bones. 
Lois  Meredith  as  Katrina  Van  Tassel, 
the  capricious  heiress,  is  charming,  al- 
though there  is  a  suspicion  that  she  is 
a  wee  bit  too  sophisticated  for  a  pas- 
toral coquette. 

More  power  to  those  who  can  take  a 
delectable  classic  and  film  it  in  such  a 
pleasant,  acceptable  manner. 

Released  by  Hodkinson. 


THE  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN 
Ichabod    Crane    finds    it    not    at    all    an    arduous    task    to    instruct    pretty    Katrina    Van   Tassel 
in    the    tuneful    mysteries    ol    "singing-school."      Will    Rogers   was    a    happy   selection    for 
the   central    role.      He   IS   the   Connecticut    pedagogue    in    person    and    character. 


ONE  EXCITING  NIGHT 

MR.  GRIFFITH  has  achieved  the 
plaudits  of  the  masses  so  fre- 
quently that  one  is  inclined  to 
accept  his  pictures  at  his  own  valuation. 
In  his  own  words,  ONE  EXCITING 
NIGHT  is  "a  little  romance;  just  a  lit- 
tle mystery;  we  hope  just  a  few  thrills." 
And  one  readily  concedes  that  the  film 
is  all  of  that. 

In  this,  his  most  recent  offering,  Grif- 
fith has  departed  from  the  romance  and 
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or  upon  the  interwoven  romance. 

Even  in  a  detective  play  Mr.  Griffith 
must  have  his  symbolism.  And  so  we 
have  the  allegorical  scene  of  Youth  be- 
ing sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  Greed  and 
Passion.  Surely  a  scene  like  this  in  a 
picture  of  the  type  of  ONE  EXCITING 
AUGHT  is  so  incongruous  as  to  be  in 
bad  taste.  It  is  the  sop  to  the  re- 
nowned director's  equally  renowned  sen- 
timentality. 

ONE  EXCITING  NIGHT  is  not  a 
great  picture  in  the  sense  that  OR- 
PHANS OF  THE  STORM  and  IN- 
TOLERANCE were  great.  Its  theme  is 
not  sufficiently  elevated  and  fine.  It  is, 
however,  a  masterful  achievement  of  its 
kind  and  very  lively  entertainment. 

Released  by  D.  W.  Griffith. 


LORNA  DOONE 
Not  until   grim  Sir   Ensor  Doone  lies  helpless  and  dying   does  Carver   Doone   dare  to  enforce 
his    claim   to   Lorna.       Did   we    not    know   that    strong  John    Ridd   is    on   his  way  to    the 
rescue,  we   should   be  mightily   concerned   about  her. 

from  the  historical  play,  and  has  made 
a  modern  mystery  story.  Everything 
that  Mr.  Griffith  does  is  superlative.  In- 
stead of  supplying  "just  a  few  thrills" 
he  presents  a  drama  packed  with  thrills 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  violent — 
almost  hysterical — reaction  of  the  op- 
tience  testified  eloquently  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Griffith  has,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  drama,  observed  the  old  Greek  unity 
of  time,  place  and  action.  Consequently, 
there  is  splendid  dramatic  concentration 
and  suspense.  M}'Stifying  and  melodra- 
matic events  sweep  you  along  so  rapidly 
that  you  are  left  literally  gasping  for 
breath.  Welcome  indeed  are  the  mo- 
ments of  comic  relief  furnished  by  the 
inimitable  Romeo  and  his  dusky  com- 
panion. The  climax  which  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  customary  Griffith  storm 
is  splendidly  sensational  because  the 
denouement  is  so  utterly  unexpected. 

How  Mr.  Griffith  loves  to  end  his 
films  with  races  and  storms !  This  time 
the  storm  is  of  such  gigantic  propor- 
tions that  it  is  almost  unbelievable.  Cer- 
tainly the  heroine's  rescue  from  under 
the  huge  tree,  which  has  miraculously 
kept  itself  from  falling  until  the  lover's 
arrival,  strains  somewhat  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  imagination.  But,  after  all,  why 
quarrel  about  realism  in  such  a  thriller? 
The  play's  the  thing! 

The  players,  who  include  Carol 
Dempster,  Henry  Hull,  Porter  Strong 
and  Margaret  Dale,  are  all  clever  in 
their  work.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the 
development  of  the  plot,  however, 
rather  than   upon   the    characterizations 


LORNA  DOONE 

THOSE  who  have  never  read  the 
novel  will  probably  think  this  film 
version  of  "Lorna  Doone"  an 
excellent  picture,  for  it  abounds  in 
beauty,  action  and  interest.     Those  who" 


ONE  EXCITING  NIGHT 
scene  like  this,  with  a  Mysterious,  Muffled  Stranger  emerging  spookily  from  what   seemed 
the    merest    innocent    book-case,    is    perhaps    the    least    exciting    of    the    aggregation    of 
mystifying,   terrifying  events    that    fill    the    screened   hours   of    said   exciting  night   with 
splendid  "theater." 
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love  the  novel,  however,  will  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  liberties  which  the  picture 
has  taken  with  the  classic. 

The  filming  of  this  novel  was,  in  some 
respects,  rather  a  precarious  undertak- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  story  in  itself  constitutes 
a  pitfall.  Its  action  and  atmosphere  are 
developed  through  chapters  and  chapters 
of  careful  details,  obviously  impossible 
to  reproduce  in  a  film  drama  of  the 
average  length.  Even  were  the  picture 
made  in  serial  form  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  visualize  the  novel's  rich  profuseness. 
No  story  could  successfully  endure  such 
cutting,  however  admirably  its  romantic 
content  might  be  adapted  to  the  screen. 
The  film,  in  other  words,  hits  only  the 
highest  of  the  high  spots,  with  a  result- 
ant distortion  of  time  intervals  and  em- 
phasis. And  sad  to  say,  the  imagination 
of  the  scenarist  has  been  busy  with  the 
high  dramatic  spots,  so  that  they  are 
sometimes  much  altered  and  palpably 
improbable,  as,  for  instance,  John's  pres- . 
entation  at  court. 

One  finds  lovable  characters  changed 
and  omitted.  The  charming  group 
which  constituted  John's  family  is 
missing  entirely.  There  is  substituted 
the  cousin,  Ruth  Huckabuck,  in  the 
novel  a  most  admirable  girl,  but  in  the 
picture  a  false  and  shrewish  person. 
Moreover,  the  picture  has  failed  to  pre- 


sent that  vital  pride  of  John  Ridd  in 
his  yeoman  ancestry  and  in  his  farm, 
held  by  his  family  from  the  days  of  Al- 
fred the  Great — a  motive  which  runs 
all  through  the  novel. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  picture 
is  the  visualization  of  Lorna  Doone  by 
Madge  Bellamy.  Her  appearance  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in 
physical  beauty.  In  no  way  does  she 
rob  you  of  any  cherished  illusions. 
Frank  Keenan,  who  plays  the  part  of 
that  grim  old  bandit,  Sir  Ensor  Doone, 
is  a  sterling  actor  and  invests  his  per- 
formance with  dignity,  poise  and  effect. 
John  Bowers  did  his  best  with  the  diffi- 
cult role  of  John  Ridd,  but  his  perform- 
ance is  not  particularly  convincing. 

Many  of  the  scenes  are  highly  ef- 
fective, as,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
Sir  Ensor  in  the  midst  of  revelry;  the 
capture  of  the  young  Lorna;  the  final 
rush  and  capture  of  the  Doone  strong- 
hold, and  some  of  the  views  of  the 
waterfall  through  which  John  found 
Lorna.  The  director,  Maurice  Tour- 
neur,  has  done  masterly  work  in  other 
pictures  and  well  knows  how  to  obtain 
effect. 

LORNA  DOONE  on  the  screen  will 
please  many  people,  but  when  one  con- 
siders what  a  great  production  it  might 
have  been  the  result  is  disappointing. 

Released  by  First  National. 


Teaching   Literature   with   Films 

{Continued  from  page  6  ) 


same  plan.  In  the  University  of 
Oregon  High  School,  one  film 
which  cost  eighteen  dollars  to 
book  was  recently  shown  under 
the  management  of  the  senior 
class,  which  thereby  added  some 
thirty  dollars  to  its  treasury. 

Avoid  Competing  with   Local  Theaters 

One  difficulty,  and  one  which  is 
assuming  considerable  proportions 
at  present,  is  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  student  groups  to  compete 
with  downtown  theaters.  This 
practice  should  be  discouraged,  be- 
cause the  type  of  film  demanded  by 
the  average  theater  audience  is  not 
suitable  for  educational  purposes. 

Again,  admission  to  school  pic- 
ture shows  should  be  charged  only 
when  rental  expenses  cannot  be 
met  otherwise.  If  the  film  is  a  tool 
to  be  used  in  advancing  education, 


then  surely  we  should  reduce  the 
price  of  that  tool  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figure,  thus  bringing  it  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  Let  us  hot 
commercialize  the  school  picture; 
let  us  make  it  a  real  educational 
force.  This,  however,  is  not  a  plea 
for  cheap  films.  It  is  often  far  bet- 
ter to  pay  a  rental  price  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  for  a  first-class 
picture  and  then  charge  a  small  ad- 
mission, than  to  run  a  film  of  in- 
ferior quality  which  can  be  secured 
without  cost.  In  visual  education, 
even  more  than  in  other  methods  of 
instruction,  only  the  really  good  is 
to  be  used. 

In  small  communities  it  is  often 
advisable  for  a  number  of  schools 
to  co-operate  in  the  use  of  certain 
films.  Where  this  arrangement  can 
be   effected,   films   can  be   secured 


from  the  distributing  companies  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

Some  Useful  Films  for  Literature  Classes 

A  Christmas  Carol.  1  reel.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  3  reels.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

David  Copperfield.  7  reels.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Enoch  Arden.  4  reels.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Evangeline.  5  reels.  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

Hamlet.  3  reels.  Lea-Bel  Film  Com- 
pany. 

Julius  Caesar.  6  reels.  Lea-Bel  Film 
Company. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  3  reels.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Lea-Bel  Film  Com- 
pany; Atlas  Educational  Film  Company. 

Life  of  Shakespeare.  6  reels.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  4  reels. 
Educational  Film  Corporation. 

Macbeth.  Atlas  Educational  Film 
Company. 

Othello.  5  reels.  Lea-Bel  Film  Com- 
pany. 

Quo  Vadis.  8  reels.  Lea-Bel  Film 
Company. 

"Richard   III.     5   reels.     University  of 
Wisconsin;  Lea-Bel  Film  Company. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  S  reels.  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Lea-Bel  Film  Company. 

Scrooge.  3  reels.  Atlas  Educational 
Film  Company. 

Silas  Marner.  2  reels.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Silas  Marner.  7  reels.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Blue  Bird.  6  reels,  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation. 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Atlas 
Educational  Film  Company. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  6  reels. 
Universal  Film  Exchanges,  Inc. 

The  Melting  Pot.  6  reels.  Lea-Bel 
Film  Company. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3  reels.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  Lea-Bel  Film 
Company. 

The  Raven.  5  reels.  Atlas  Educa- 
tional Film  Company;  Lea-Bel  Film 
Company.  . 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew-  3  reels. 
Atlas  Educational  Film  Company;  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  Tempest.  2  reels.  Atlas  Educa- 
tional Film   Company. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  4  reels. 
World  Pictures  Company. 

Treasure  Island.  3  reels.  Atlas  Edu- 
cational  Film  Company. 
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Brief  comments  on  current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Camille 

A  modernized  version  of  the  world- 
famous  play  and  novel,  with  Nazimova 
playing  the  part  of  the  lovely  though 
tubercular  sinner,  and  Valentino  enlisted 
to  serve  as  the  impassioned  Armand. 
Nazimova  is  utterly  affected,  artificial 
and  unappealing  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fleeting  scene  under  the 
apple  trees,  when  she  surprises  you  with 
an  exhibition  of  real  womanly  charm 
and  sweetness.  Far  more  of  a  disap- 
pointment is  Valentino,  for  we  are  fair- 
ly well  trained  by  now  to  expect  pose 
and  mannerism  from  the  Russian 
actress.  Alas  for  the  lady  fans  who 
have  loyally  worshiped  at  the  Valentino 
shrine!  If  we  may  judge  from  this 
most  recent  film  of  his,  prosperity  has 
brought  dullness,  indolence  and  corpu- 
lence. Only  in  the  gambling  scene  does 
he  evince  a  particle  of  animation. 
Shades  of  Dumas,  Bernhardt  and  Mod- 
jeska!  What  would  ye  have  said  to  an 
Armand  not  only  sluggish,  but  positively 
fat?      (Metro.) 

The  Dangerous  Age 

The  dangerous  age  for  Lewis  Stone 
was  at  forty.  When  spring  decked  the 
lea,  his  mature  soul  yearned  for  the  ro- 
mance which  his  good  wife  denied  him. 
Whereupon  he  promptly  left  to  seek 
youth  and  romance.  How  he  came 
through  this  temporary  hysteria  and 
discovered  that  when  one  is  forty  home 
is  best,  is  pleasantly  narrated  in  a  well 
planned  and  well  photographed  picture. 
The  wife  incidentally  learns  a  little  les- 
son of  her  own,  and  of  course  the  op- 
ttence  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  two 
lessons.  The  picture  will  probably,  not 
have  any  special  significance  for  chil- 
dren.    (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

A  Daughter  of  Luxury 

This  picture  represents  the  type  of 
film  upon  which  the  public  seems  to 
dote.  Through  its  footage  moves  a  fair- 
faced  star  attractively  gowned  and  sup- 
plied with  just  enough  emotional  de- 
mands to  make  a  story  but  not  to  fur- 
row her  countenance.  Agnes  Ayres  is 
the  daughter  of  luxury  who,  masquerad- 
ing as  an  heiress,  moves  from  a  hall 
bedroom  to  a  mansion  where  there  is  an 


eligible  son.  Of  course  the  inevitable 
eventually  happens.  The  film  is  in- 
nocuous, save  for  a  scene  where  the 
heroine  combs  her  hair  in  a  man's  bed- 
room, and  that  really  isn't  as  dreadful 
as  it  sounds.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

East  Is   West 

"East  Is  West"  is  a  capital  picture, 
even  if  one  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
Fay  Bainter  in  it  on  the  stage.  Con- 
stance Talmadge  as  the  mischievous  lit- 
tle Ming  Toy  has  many  opportunities 
for  comic  pranks  and  the  use  of  her  ex- 
pressive eyes.  Without  apparent  effort 
she  wins  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
The  old  Chinese  protector,  however,  has 
not  the  nobility  of  the  character  in  the 
stage  production.  In  places  the  action 
is  "jazzed"  dangerously  near  to  the 
point  of  slapstick.  But  these  flaws  are 
compensated  for  by  the  acting  of  Miss 
Talmadge  and  by  the  wealth  of  detail — ■ 
the  natural  advantage  of  a  film  pres- 
entation. The  plot  and  spirit  of  the  pic- 
ture are  innocent  enough,  but  some  of 
the  details — such  as  the  extreme  danc- 
ing and  the  selling  of  girls  on  the  love- 
boat — make  one  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  for  children.     (First  National.) 

Ebb  Tide 

This  picture,  based  on  a  story  of 
Stevenson's,  presents  George  Fawcett, 
Raymond  Hatton  and  James  Kirkwood 
as  gentlemen  of  fortune  stranded  on  a 
South  Sea  island.  Unusual  circum- 
stances lead  them  to  the  domain  of  a 
pearl  merchant  with  strange  manias  and 
a  daughter,  ineffectively  portrayed  by 
Lila  Lee.  The  following  complications 
are  enough  to  occupy  much  footage. 
The  three  gentlemen  first  mentioned  do 
exceptionally  good  work.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  this  ver- 
sion of  what  goes  on  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.      (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

The  Impossible  Mrs.  Bellew 

Here  is  Gloria  Swanson  again,  this 
time  posing  as  an  impossible  person — a 
role  she  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
interpreting.     Of    course,    she   is   really 


not  impossible,  just  misunderstood  and 
sinned  against.  When  Miss  Swanson 
discards  the  grotesquerie  of  her  cos- 
tumes and  headgear  and  appears  quietly 
garbed,  she  has  her  moments  of  real  ef- 
fectiveness ;  at  other  times  she  lets  her 
gowns  speak  for  her.  The  picture  is 
one  of  modern  society  and  has  rapid  ac- 
tion and  a  variety  of  aristocratic  scenes. 
Its  presentation  of  murder,  divorce,  rev- 
elry and  abduction  of  children  is  not 
for  the  child.    (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Rich  Men's   Wives 

A  modern  social  drama  featuring 
House  Peters.  Like  most  modern  so- 
cial dramas,  it  attempts  to  justify  its 
existence  by  pointing  a  moral.  Since 
the  moral  is  a  somewhat  superficial  one, 
aimed  at  the  fluttery  moths  which  get 
their  wings  singed  playing  with  fire,  the 
average  person  attending  the  film  will 
not  be  appreciably  stronger  or  nobler 
for  seeing  it.  Theoretically  the  play 
belongs  to  House  Peters,  but  practically 
it  is  Claire  Windsor's,  whose  beauty 
and  genuine  ability  swing  it  along.  Chil- 
dren will  not  be  benefited  by  seeing  this 
picture.     (Al  Lichtman  Corporation.) 

Sherlock  Holmes 

John  Barrymore  brings  to  the  role  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  all  of  his  talent  and 
artistry.  There  can  be  no  disappoint- 
ment about  the  quality  of  his  interpreta- 
tion. Capable  also  is  the  presentation 
by  Gustave  von  Seyffertitz  of  that  mas- 
ter criminal,  Moriarty.  The  film,  itself 
based  upon  the  stage  play  of  the  same 
name,  is  crowded  with  dramatic  inci- 
dents culled  here  and  there  from  the 
various  stories  of  Conan  Doyle.  There 
is  suspense  and  surprise.  But  now  for 
the  rift  in  the  lute.  The  film  provides 
the  master  detective  with  a  romance. 
Sherlock  Holmes  engaged !  The  Sher- 
lock Holmes  we  used  to  know  regarded 
a  woman  with  infinitely  less  emotion 
than  he  would  have  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence. Why  did  the  intelligent  Mr. 
Barrymore  let  them  thrust  a  woman 
into  his  arms?  Alack  and  alas!  Any 
child  who  reads  "The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes"  may  safely  see  the 
picture.     (Goldwyn.) 

Slim  Shoulders 

The  slim  shoulders  of  Irene  Castle  do 
not  have  to  bear  a  very  heavy  story,  al- 
though the  little  dancer  is  kept  suffi- 
ciently busy.  She  drives  a  motor-boat, 
performs  a  solo  dance,  engages  herself 
to  a  loathed  suitor  and  burgles  a  house 
with  equal  facility.  The  picture  is  av- 
erage entertainment.     (Hodkinson.) 
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me  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 
KING  APPLE'S  ENEMIES.  Insects  and 
fungi  that  attack  the  "king  of  fruits";  mobili- 
zation of  the  foes  for  attack  on  King  Apple; 
their  defeat  by  the  light  and  heavy  artillery; 
various  types  of  spraying  and  dusting  ap- 
paratus,    (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric). 

EVOLUTION  OF  HARVESTING.  A  film 
that  traces  the  development  of  farm  machin- 
ery, beginning  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
old-time  reaping  hook,  (p  and  d,  Inter.  Har- 
vester Co.) 

FORWARD  FARM  BUREAU.  Produced 
especially  for  use  prior  to  a  Farm  Bureau 
membership  campaign.  Father  and  son,  hoe 
in  hand,  stop  at  a  little  creek  and  the  boy  asks 
where  it  goes.  Pictures  show  the  father  tell- 
ing how  their  little  creek  joins  other  creeks, 
how  they  wind  their  way  through  woods  and 
pastures,  and  how  the  creeks  make  large  riv- 
ers that  finally  reach  the  ocean.  While  he 
tells  this  story,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  compared 
to  the  water  system,  the  individual  members 
being  springs  and  creeks,  the  county  farm  bu- 
reaus the  mill  ponds,  the  state  federation  the 
mighty  rivers,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  the  ocean.  Outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  county,  state  and  national  farm 
bureaus  are  pictured.  When  the  farmer  closes 
his  story  the  boy  exclaims,  "And  all  because 
our  little  creek  joined  with  the  rest!"  2  reels. 
(P  and  d,  Homestead  Films.) 

GEOGRAPHY 
WHEN  THE  FISHING  FLEET  COMES 
HOME.  Full  of  picturesque  scenes  is  this 
reel  depicting  the  simple  fisher-folk  of  the 
Coast  of  Brittany  whose  lives  are  bound  up 
in  their  weather-beaten  boats.  The  camera- 
man has  caught  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
the     quiet     life    of    the    village    of     Finesterre 


during  the  absence  of  the  fleet.  The  return 
of  the  fleet,  which  is  announced  by  the  town- 
crier,  is  a  signal  for  the  villagers  to  clatter 
down  to  the  rocky  headland  to  welcome  the 
sturdy  crews,  and  soon  the  harbor  is  a 
forest  of  waving  masts,  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross; 
d,    Soc.    for   Visual    Edu.) 

LIFE  IN  SAHARA.  An  attractive  reel  pic- 
turing the  ever-fascinating  Garden  of  Allah, 
including  such  items  as  the  Arabs'  rude  huts 
and  strange  mode  of  life;  the  date  harvest; 
a  little  village  in  the  Oasis  of  Tolgar;  young 
Arabs  playing  in  the  street,  and  the  Arab- 
ian Fantasia  or  sham  fight,  (/>,  Kineto  Co. 
of  Amer. ;   d,  Hodkinson.) 

THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY.  Maps,  dia- 
grams and  motion  pictures  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  formation  of  this  "Enchanted  Valley" 
and  give  some  idea  of  its  scenic  charms. 
(p  and  d,  Ford  M.  P.  Lab.) 

COPENHAGEN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  DEN- 
MARK. A  motion-picture  tour  through 
Copenhagen,  showing  historic  spots,  public 
buildings,  parks,  street  scenes  and  other 
points  of  interest,  (p,  Swedish  Biograph;  d, 
Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exch.) 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 

MASSAGE  AND  EXERCISES  COM- 
BINED. A  physical  culture  course  for  men, 
women  and  children  which  combines  scientific 
massage  with  exercise  and  introduces  deep- 
breathing  exercises.  Each  exercise  is  demon- 
strated repeatedly  by  the  producer  and  then 
by  a  little  girl;  the  course  is  intended  for 
use  in  the  home,  no  gymnasium  equipment  be- 
ing necessary.  Recommended  for  schools,  gym- 
nasiums and  health  centers.  (/>  and  d,  Al- 
brecht   Jensen.) 


MALARIA  AND  THE  MOSQUITO. 
Traces  the  development  both  in  the  human 
body  and  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  of  the 
parasite  which  produces  malaria.  The  habits 
of  the  mosquito  are  pictured,  its  process  of 
reproduction,  and  the  most  practical  methods 
of  preventing  its  propagation.  2  reels,  {p  and 
d,   Carter  Cinema.) 

HOW  TO  SPEND  A  HEALTHFUL  SUN- 
DAY.  A  healthogram  picturing  the  difference 
between  a  stuffy  Sunday  in  the  house  com- 
pared with  a  healthful  one  spent  out-of-doors. 
Yi  reel,     (p  and  d,  Nat'l  Non-Theat.) 

THE  PRICELESS  GIFT  OF  HEALTH. 
Produced  with  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
the  advantages  of  medical  supervision  in  the 
public  schools.  It  teaches  pictorially  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  of  hygiene  for  children  to  practice. 
(p,  Nat'l  Dept.  of  Public  Health;  d,  Worces- 
ter Film  Corp.) 

THE  WILL  TO  LIVE.  A  health  film  pho- 
tographed in  France  and  Corsica,  teaching  a 
most  important  lesson  on  tuberculosis.  The 
film  is  dramatically  treated  throughout,  its  cast 
being  composed  of  actors  of  renown.  The  story 
is  interesting  and  carries  its  message  to  every 
one  who  sees  the  picture.  5  reels,  (p,  Amer. 
Red  Cross;   d,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS.  ("Son  of  Democ- 
racy" series,  Chapter  3.)  Intimate  glimpses 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President,  including  in- 
cidents dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
Civil  War.  2  reels.  (p,  Benj.  Chapin;  d, 
Com.  M.  P.   Serv.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG.  An 
admirable  production  featuring  the  famous  bat- 
tle that  lasted  from  July  1  to  July  3,  1863, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
Civil  War.  An  interesting  love  story  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  historical  incidents,  and 
there  are  scenes  showing  the  strategy  of  the 
Generals  of  both  armies,  Pickett's  Charge,  the 
deep  joy  and  thankfulness  of  President  Lin- 
coln when  notified  of  the  North's  victory,  his 
depression  on  hearing  of  the  terrible  loss  of 
life,  etc.     5  reels,     (d,  Lea-Bel.) 

SPARTACUS.  A  story  of  ancient  Rome 
and  of  the  great  slave  uprising  led  by  Spar- 
tacus,  the  mighty  gladiator,  against  the  flower 
of  Roman  soldiery.  There  are  gladiatorial 
combats,  luxurious  feasts,  and  other  scenes 
that  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  imperial 
Rome  of  73-71  B.  C.  6  reels,  {p  and  d, 
Kleine.) 

THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY.  A 
picturization  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  famous 
story,  with  characterizations  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr,  Andrew  Jackson,  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  General  Grant,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln.  It  was  photographed  in  the 
exact  historical  locations,  and  the  naval  scenes 
were  taken  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  8  reels,  (d.  World  Edu.  Film 
Co.) 

FIRE-FIGHTING  AND  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION. Bringing  out  the  enormous  yearly 
loss  from  fires  and  the  fact  that  most  fires  are 
caused  by  such  simple  acts  of  carelessness  as 
throwing  cigarets  among  papers,  leaving  elec- 
tric irons  connected,  throwing  matches  from 
windows  and  striking  awnings,  etc.  The  film 
presents  fire  loss  statistics  in  graphic  form  and 
i?ives  valuable  hints  and  warnings,  (p  and  d, 
Fox.) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

CURED  BY  CANNING.  How  illness  and 
idleness  in  a  rural  community  were  banished 
by  the  formation  of  a  mother-daughter  can- 
ning club,  which  converted  products  that 
formerly  were  wasted  into  canned  food,  (p 
and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

SAVING  COAL  AT  HOME.  A  picture  that 
emphasizes,  in  an  interesting  and  popular  way, 
the  advantages  of  covering  domestic  heating 
pipes  with  insulation,  (p,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines 
and  Assoc.  Pipe  &  Boiler  Industries;  d,  U.  S. 
Bur.   of  Mines.) 

TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE  TESTING 
HOME.  A  motion  picture  that  features  the 
special  department  where  the  magazine  that 
produced  it  subjects  household  appliances  to 
certain  standard  tests,  (p,  Today's  Housewife; 
d,  Worcester  Film  Corp.) 

HOW  XT  IS  DONE 

MAKING  COLOR  FILMS.  Showing  how 
color  moving  pictures  are  made  by  the  Prizma 
process.  The  various  steps  are  pictured,  from 
taking  the  scenes  with  the  Prizma  camera, 
through  the  manv  different  operations  neces- 
sary before  the  film  is  completed.  This  dem- 
onstration of  color  motion  photography 
should  be  as  interesting  to  laymen  as  to 
technical  men.      (p   and   d,    Prizma.) 

THAT  FAIRY  IN  THE  SNOWFLAKES. 
The  story  of  electricity  as  it  is  developed  from 
nature's  storehouse  of  "white  coal."  The 
film  shows  the  building  of  a  mammoth  gen- 
erating plant  and  pictures  the  method  of 
distribution  and  control.  The  story  then  car- 
ries us  into  desert  regions  which  irrigation, 
made  possible  by  electricity,  has  transformed 
into  gardens  and  fruit  groves.  4  reels.  (p 
and  d,  Westinghouse.) 

MODEL  GIRLS.  Showing  the  making  of 
a  wax  model,  from  the  time  the  form  is 
moulded  from  a  living  model,  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  work  until  it  is  ready 
for  display  in  the  shop  window.  Photo- 
graphed in  color,  (p,  Prizma;  d,  Carter  Cin- 
ema.) 

FROM  FLAX  TO  LINEN  This  picture 
carries  you  through  all  the  various  steps  in 
the  industry,  from  the  blooming  of  flax  in 
the  fields  of  Ireland,  France  and  England, 
to  the  time  when  you  are  shown  the  finished 
table-cloth.  (p,  Swedish  Biograph;  d,  Nat'l 
Non-Theat.) 

LITERATURE 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MYLES  STAND- 
ISH.  Based  on  Longfellow's  poem  and  fol- 
lowing accurately  the  historical  facts  of  the 
famous  romance.  5  reels.  (  p  and  d,  Carter 
Cinema.) 

A  RULER  OF  MEN.  O.  Henry's  stories 
are  classics,  and  this  tale  is  one  of  his  best. 
2   reels.      (  p,  and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  Lewis  Car- 
roll's immortal  wonder-tale,  delightfully 
played  by  Viola  Savoy  as  Alice,  Herbert 
Rice  as  W.  Rabbit,  and  other  clever  folks 
in  the  roles  of  the  Mad  Hatter,  the  Chesh- 
ire Cat,  the  March  Hare,  the  Walrus,  the 
Queen  of  Hearts,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
famous  characters.  Such  a  visualization  of  a 
well-loved  story  is  sure  to  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  young  and  old.  5  reels.  (d 
Eskay   Harris.) 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  Thomas  Jefferson,  son 
of  the  great  Joseph,  in  a  dramatization  of 
Washington  Irving"s  immortal  tale.  The  quaint 
tradition  and  folk-lore  of  the  story  are  pleas- 
antly visualized  in  the  film  play,  and  there 
are  some  exceedingly  effective  glimpses  of 
American  history — Paul  Revere  on  his  mid- 
•  night  dash,  George  Washington  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  etct  7  reels.  ,  (p,  .Hodkinson; 
d,  Fine  Arts.) 

THE  RICH  CAT  AND  THE  POOR  CAT. 
One  of  the  popular  Aesop's  Fables  series,  de- 
veloping this  moral:  We  must  have  friends  in 
prosperity  if  we  would  have  their  help  in  ad- 
versity,    (p,  Fables  Pict.;  d,  Pathe.) 

THE  COUNTY  FAIR.  A  comedy  cartoon, 
in  white  against  a  black  background,  showing 
acrobats  climbing  a  pole  and  comedy  horses 
racing  around  a  track,     (p  and  d,  Com.  M.  P.) 

KIDNAPPED.  A  visualization  of  Steven- 
son's story  of  mystery  and"  adventure.  5  reels. 
(p,  Edison;  d,  Kleine.) 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  OTHER 
SCIENCES 

HOW  PLANTS  ARE  BORN,  LIVE  AND 
DIE.  A  picture  taken  in  such  a  way  that 
the  normal  development  of  the  plant  appears 
here  800  times  accelerated.  The  grain  of 
wheat  swells,  the  germ  develops,  the  roots 
reach  out  for  nourishment,  and  little  by 
little  the  leaves  appear  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stalk.  In  the  same  way  we  follow  the 
growth  of  a  carnation,  a  begonia,  a  gera- 
nium, a  rose,  a  hawthorn  bush  and  an  apple 
blossom,      (p   and    d,    Beseler.) 

THE  GREENBOTTLE  FLY.  This  film 
follows  in  detail,  to  quote  Fabre's  striking 
words,  "the  process  of  transmutation  that 
makes  the  ruins  of  what  once  lived  return 
apace  into  life's  treasure-house.  The  dead 
mouse,  bird  or  snake,  going  bad  under  con- 
ditions not  too  repulsive,  will  show  us  the 
workings  of  the  crucible  wherein  all  things 
are  melted  to  begin  anew."  The  work  of 
the  greenbottle  fly,  one  of  nature's  scaven- 
gers, is  traced  in  this  interesting  reel,  (p  and 
d,   Soc.   for  Visual   Edu.) 

PROTOPLASM.  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
LIFE.  Beginning  with  the  world  before 
life  appeared,  this  reel  shows  the  earliest 
forms  of  life,  traced  through  the  study  of 
geology.  Then  the  world  of  the  unseen  is 
entered  by  aid  of  the  microscope  and  the 
simplest  forms  of  life  today  are  shown  to 
illustrate  the  probable  beginning  of  all  life. 
Characteristics  of  living  things — movement, 
irritability,  assimilation,  reproduction — are 
shown  in  the  amoeba,  stentor  and  other  sim- 
ple forms.  Protoplasm,  the  translucent  and 
inexplicable  living  substance  which  animates 
all  animal  and  plant  life,  is  shown  in  charac- 
teristic motion  in  both  one-celled  and  many- 
celled  hosts.  Growth  and  reproduction  are 
suggested  by  motion  pictures  of  familiar  plant 
and  animal  life.  Produced  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Health    Service,      (p   and    d,    Bray.) 

STUDY  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  GLACIER. 
In  this  film  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood,  the  geog- 
rapher, appears  in  person  before  a  blackboard 
to  tell  us  how  a  glacier  begins  and  grows. 
Step  by  step  he  pictures,  in  graphic  chalk 
diagrams,  snow  gathering  high  among  the 
mountains,  its  weight  causing  ice  to  form, 
and  the  moving  mass  of  ice  making  its  slow 
way  down  the  mountain  valley.  Magnificent 
scenics  follow  each  point,  showing  parallel 
stages  in  glacier  formation  today.  The  glacier  is 
shown'  reaching  the  sea,  where  the  ends  break 
off  and  float  away  as  icebergs.  Other  drawings, 
motion-picture  closeups  and  panoramas  visual- 
ize the  origin  of  moraines,  crevasses,  "ice 
tables,"  glacial  rivers,  glacial  valleys,  etc. 
(,p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

NEWS    HEEDS    AND    REVIEWS 

PATHE  REVIEW  No.  163.  "Where  Did 
You  Get  Your  Face?"  shows  the  evolution  of 
the  human  face,  beginning  with  the  Age  of 
Reptiles,  when  the  earliest  known  creatures 
with  faces  existed,  and  working  forward  to 
the  present.  The  subject  was  made  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  The  making  of  Navajo  rugs, 
typical  scenes  in  the  city  of  Maritzburg,  South 
Africa,  and  the  feeding  of  birdlings,  photo- 
graphed by  means  of  the  telescopic  camera, 
complete  the  reel,     (p  and  d,  Pathe.) 

PATHE  REVIEW  No.  179.  "September," 
one  of  the  attractive  series  of  photographic 
gems,  showing  early  autumn  in  the  country 
with  lovely  views  of  harvest  scenes,  mists  and 
clouds;  "The  Floating  Egg,"  demonstrating  the 
specific  gravity  of  salt  and  fresh  water; 
"Boarding  School  Art,"  presenting  novelties 
in  clay  modeling;  "Motherhood,"  posed  for  by 
a  mother  opossum  with  her  family;  and  a 
Pathecolor  visualizing  magnificent  Alpine  seen-  ' 
ery  along  the  French-Italian  border,  (p  and 
d,  Pathe.) 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  No.  60.  A 
demonstration  of  loyalty  to  Mahatma  Gandhi 
of  Delhi,  India,  imprisoned  for  sedition,  shows 
a  procession  of  natives  with  Gandhi's  spinning 
wheel  in  the  place  of  honor.  Gandhi  has 
been  urging  alt  India  to  use  the  wheel  instead 
of  the  white  man's  machinery.  Other  interest- 
ing features  are  the  distributing  of  milk  to 
save  New  York's  babies;  6,000  pigeons  racing 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Nantes,  France,  to 
Lancashire,  England;  and  our  newest  and 
greatest  submarine,  S-50,  just  completed  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy,     (p  and  d,  Universal.) 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  No.  88.  Aerial 
views  of  the  great  dam  project,  one  of  the 
world's  engineering  wonders,  which  is  under 
way  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  Calif.,  where  an  eight- 
mile  lake  holding  113  billion  gallons  of  water 
will  soon  insure  San  Francisco's  water  supply. 


Dynamiting  a  mountain-side  in  El  Paso,  Texas; 
India's  reigning  rajahs  in  glittering  carnival  at 
Gwalior,  India;  Navy  making  war  on  "bunny" 
in  the  Farallone  Islands,  Calif.,  where  an  ex- 
pedition has  been  sent  to  exterminate  the 
pests  that  are  menacing  Government  property. 
(p,  International;    d,  Universal.) 

SELZNICK  NEWS  No.  91.  Racing  at  Pim- 
lico,  Md. ;  New  York  fashions  and  Massachu- 
setts turkeys;  our  "protection  fleet"  at  Stam- 
boul;  cavalry  performances  at  Ft.  Meyer,  Va., 
rivaling  most  thrilling  stunts  of  cowboys;  Glas- 
gow cheering  Lloyd  George;  glimpses  of  people 
prominent  in  the  news  of  the  day.  (p  and  d, 
Selznick.) 

KINOGRAM  No.  90.  National  air  races  at 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. ;  "gobs"  of  the  Nevada 
visiting  Exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  rescue 
crew  of  a  wrecked  steamer  at  Point  Lobos, 
Calif.;  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Burke  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  gift  of  Great  Britain;  Yan- 
kee  fishing  schooner  race  at  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
marines  take  kiddies  to  the  zoo  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Iowa  defeating  Yale's  football  team  in 
game  at  New  Haven;  reversible  aeroplant 
propeller;  national  cattle  show  at  Twin  Cities, 
Minn.;  old  U.  S.  S.  "Brooklyn"  reduced  to 
junk  at  Oakland,  Calif.  (p,  First  Natl;  d, 
Edu.  Film  Exc.) 

RECREATIONAD   PROGRAMS 

ALONG  THE  MOONBEAM  TRAIL.  A 
subject  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, produced  by  Major  Herbert  M.  Dawley. 
The   monsters  which   roamed  the   earth  in  the 
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Visual   Education 


early  ages,  such  as  the  Pterodactyl,  the  Stego- 
saurus  and  the  Trachodon,  have  been  care- 
fully reproduced.  A  story  has  been  woven 
around  the  experiences  which  two  Boy  Scouts 
had  with  these  animals,     (d,  Lea-Bel.) 

HOME-KEEPING  HEARTS.  This  rural 
melodrama  tells  of  a  child's  love  for  her 
father  and  of  his  regeneration  through  his 
desire  to  appear  before  her  as  the  wonderful 
hero  she  believes  him  to  be.  He  is  dominated 
by  the  fear  that  she  will  learn  that  he  is 
an  ex-convict.  This  will  particularly  appeal 
to  children  because  of  its  charming  eleven- 
year-old  star,  Mildred  Ryan.   (  p  and  d,  Pathe) 

THE  UNFOLDMENT.  The  story  of  a 
ruthless  newspaper  owner  and  his  gang  and 
the  transformation  in  character  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  persisting  faith  and 
clever  maneuvering  of  a  young  woman  who 
is  true  to  her  religious  beliefs.  Epoch-making 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the   Master  are  thrown 


very  effectively  upon  the  screen.     This  drama 
is  suitable  for  church  use.     {p  and  d,  Pathe) 

RELIGIOUS   AND   INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE.  A  film 
version  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  famous 
play.  7  reels.  (/>  and  d,  Pilgrim  Photoplay 
Exc.) 

THE  DAWN  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  A 
story  of  the  greatest  love  and  sacrifice  the 
world  has  ever  known — that  of  Jesus  the  Great 
Teacher — reverently  presented.  2  reels,  (a, 
Fine-Art.) 

A  MAKER  OF  MEN.  The  dramatic  story 
of  the  life  of  a  militant  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity, bringing  out  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  worth-whileness  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  lives  for  others  and  that  of  a  man  who 
lives  solely  for  himself.  The  hero  relinquishes 
riches  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  fights  the 
battle  of  good  against  evil,  cleans  up  a  gang 
of  outlaws,  and  after  many  stirring  adventures 
transforms  an  entire  community.  An  excel- 
lent picture  for  use  on  church  and  community 
programs.      6    reels.      {p    and    d,    Plymouth.) 


The  High  School  Quarterly 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Editor,  Athens,  Ga. 


Official  organ  of  the  Southern  Commission  on  Accred- 
ited Schools,  of  the  Georgia  High  School  and  National 
High  School  Inspectors'  Association.  Listed  regularly 
in  the  International  Index.     Eleventh  Volume. 


Subscription  $1.00  a  year  25c  a  copy 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 


DEMOCRACY  IN 
EDUCATION 

A  two-reel  film  demonstrating  the  Courtis  Standard 
Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting  and  their  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  qualities  of  self-appraisal,  self -direction, 
honesty,  and  co-operation. 

Historical  scenes  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Free  distribution,  but  transportation  charges  to  be  paid 
by  the  exhibitor. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 


I  BELIEVE.  A  film  that  preaches  a  silent 
sermon  against  atheism.  A  Maurice  Tourneur 
production.     7  reels,     {d,  Sanford.) 

SPORTS    AND    ATHLETICS 

WINTER  PEP.  Views  of  Quebec  Ski  Club 
at  Beaupre;  Lake  Placid  ski-joring,  ski  race, 
skating  race;  Roland  Springs,  Mo.;  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Canada;  dog  team,  ski-dogging,  ski- 
shooting;  Dufferin  Terrace.  It  is  recommended 
that  two  subtitles  be  cut:  "Goie  like  hellie," 
and  "Boys  use  slide  while  all  good  folks  are 
at  church."     (p  and  d,  Goldwyn.) 

AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT.  Picturing  chil 
dren  at  play,  with  short  shots  of  the  various 
games  in  which  every  normal  boy  and  girl  in- 
dulges —  hop-scotch,  marbles,  rope-jumping, 
dancing  and  dozens  of  other  popular  pastimes. 
(p  and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

WRESTLING  AT  U.  S.  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY. How  wrestling  is  taught  to  the  mid- 
dies, demonstrating  all  the  holds  and  breaks 
used  on  the  mat  today,     (d,  Nat'l  Non-Theat.") 


VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

and 

CHRISTIAN 
HERALD 

Our  Price $2.25 

Regular  Price $3.00 

Take  advantage  of  this 
splendid  combination 
NOW!  Offer  holds  good 
for  renewals,  as  well  as 
new  subscriptions. 


(Horrert  fEngltalj 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER.  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Schools,  Churches,  Institu- 
tions, Manufacturers  and  other 
non-theatrical  users,  contemplat- 
ing the  purchase  of  motion  pic- 
ture machines  and  films,  should 
obtain  a  booklet  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  is  supplied 
without  cost  by 

The  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Safety 
Standard  Films  and  Projectors,  Inc. 

Suite  1419,  440  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


January,    19  2  5 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

OPPORTUNITY— A  STORY  FOR  YOUR 
YOUR  BOY.  A  reel  prepared  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Connecticut  and  showing  the  ad- 
Tintages  that  are  offered  in  the  way  of 
teaching  different  trades  to  the  boys  and  girli 
of  the  state.  It  carries  a  plea  for  continuing 
the  education  of  young  people  after  they  leave 
grammar  school  (p,  Conn.  Dept.  of  Trade 
Edu.;  d,   Worcester  Film  Corp.) 


BEE  CULTURE.  Shows  every  phase  of 
this  interesting  industry:  the  apiary,  standard 
hive,  handling  and  care  of  bees,  use  of  smoker, 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  queen,  drone 
and  worker,  various  types  of  brood  cells,  lay- 
ing eggs,  grub  development,  mature  bee,  how 
to  raise  a  queen,  introduction  of  queen  into 
hive,  gathering  honey,  marketing  product,  win- 
tering bees,  etc.  The  film  is  a  complete  course 
of  study  in  raising  bees  for  profit.  4  reels. 
(/>  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

Beseler  Educational   Film   Co.,   Inc.,   71   West  23d   St.,   New  York   City. 

Bray  Productions,  Inc.,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carter  Cinema  Producing  Corporation,   220-224   West  42d  St.,   New  York   City. 

Community  Motion  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  46  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Educational  Film  Exchanges,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eskay  Harris  Feature  Film  Co.  Inc.,  126  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fine- Art    Film    Co.,   804   So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago.  ( 

Ford  Motion   Picture  Laboratories,  Detroit,   Michigan. 

Fox   Film   Corporation,    10th   Ave.   and    55th    St.,   New  York   City. 

Goldwyn   Pictures  Corporation,   469   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

W.    W.   Hodkinson    Corporation,    469    Fifth   Ave.,    New   York   City. 

Homestead  Films,  Inc.,  7510  N.  AsEland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

International  Harvester  Company,   606   So.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Albrecht  Jensen,   Box  73,   General  Post   Office,  New  York  City. 

George  Kleine  Motion   Picture   Films,   116   So.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Lea-Bel  Film  Company,  804  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Matre's  Library  of  Films,   76-78   West  Lake   St.,   Chicago. 

National  Non-Theatrical   Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  232  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pathe  Exchange,   Inc.,   1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pilgrim  Photoplay  Exchange,   728   So.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Plymouth  Film  Corporation,  46  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Prizma,   Inc.,   110   West   40th   St.,   New  York  City. 

Sanford  Film  Library,   406  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Selznick  Corporation,   729   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York  City. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  806  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Experiment  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Universal  Film  Mfg.   Co.,   1600   Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Vitagraph,  Inc..  E.  15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Westinghouse  Electrical  Mfg.  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Worcester  Film  Corporation,  130  West  46tb  St.,  New  York  City. 

World  Educational  Film  Co.,  804  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


New   York     Minneapolis     Chicago 

The 
Educational  Digest 

(The  National  School  Digest) 

A  MINE  OF 

EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


The  Digest  focusses  the  news  of 
the  Educational  world  in  organ- 
ized— classified — condensed  form. 

Progressive  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Teachers  who  desire 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  signifi- 
cant events  and  rapid  changes  in 
the  world  of  Education  read  The 
Educational  Digest.  Many  readers 
have  called  it  "The  Literary  Di- 
gest  of   the   Educational    World." 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year. 

Attractive    club    offers     given    on 
request. 


Send   all   subscriptions   to 
Office   of  Publication 

The  Educational  Digest 

1405  University  Avenue  S.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Third  Edition 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  SCIENCE 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DIRECTORY 
EDITED   BY  J.  McKEEN  CATTELL   AND    DEAN    R.    BRIMHALL 

The  third  edition  >of  the  Directory  contains  about  9,600  sketches,  as  compared  with 
4,000  in  the  first  edition  and  5,500  in  the  second  edition.  The  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  !of  all   those  who   are   directly   or  indirectly    interested    in    scientific   work. 

( 1  )  Men  of  science  will  find  it  indispensable.  It  gives  not  only  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, scientific  records  and  the  like  of  their  fellow-workers,  but  also  an  invaluable  sum- 
mary of  the  research  work  of  the  country,  completed  and  in  progress. 

(2)  Those  interested  in  science,  even  though  they  may  not  be  professionally  engaged 
in  research  work,  will  find  much  of  interest  and  value  to  them  in  the  book. 

(3)  Executives  in  institutions  of  learning  and  others  brought  into  relations  with  sci- 
entific  men  will  use   the  book   constantly.  * 

(4)  Editors  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  works  of 
reference  that  they  will  need  most  frequently. 

(5)  Libraries  will  find  the  book  to  be  a  necessary  addition  to  their  reference  shelves. 

Price  Ten  Dollars  Postage  Paid 


THE  SCIENCE  PRESS 

Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Visual    Education 


After  You 
Have  Read 

the  news,  studied  your  professional 
and  technical  journals  and  books,  a 
story  for  a  rest,  what  do  you  then 
read  that  stimulates  your  thoughts 
along  the  lines  of  constructive  medi- 
tation; that  makes  suggestions  in 
man-building  and  offers  ideas  in  self- 
improvement? 


The  Business 
Philosopher 

is  prepared  each  month  to  give  you 
what  you  want  in  this  line.  It  makes 
a  profitable  and  interesting  guest  for 
your  long  cozy  winter  evenings — a 
messenger  that  dismisses  technical 
business  and  leads  you  into  reflection 
on  fundamentals,  dealing  with  prin- 
ciples of  success  in  business,  in  the 
home,  in  any  walk  of  life.  Back  of 
every  successful  life  is  a  cause,  which 
the  magazine  seeks  to  reveal  to  its 
readers. 

ONE  OF  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Saved  $26.00 

DURING  1922  on  a  special  litera- 
ture service,  which  we  offer  to  all 
subscribers.  Almost  all  saved  at 
least  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
scription. THE  BUSINESS  PHIL- 
OSOPHER is  a  paying  investment — 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a  sample 
copy. 

To 

The  Business  Philosopher 

140-144  Monroe  Ave. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


JUNIOR   RED  CROSS 
MOTION  PICTURES 

Distributed  exclusively  by  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Note  these  interesting  titles: 

Schooldays  in  Albania 

Playgrounds  in  Belgium 

Making  Helpless  Children  Happy 

About  Albania 

Among  the  Black  Rocks  of 

Montenegro 
Apple-Blossom  Time  in  Normandy 
Athens  and  the  Golden  Age  of 

Greece 
Constantinople,   Gateway  to  the 

Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Giuseppe  in  Venice 
In  Picturesque  Roumania 
'Neath  Poland's  Harvest  Skies 
Shepherds  of  Tatra 
In  Prague,  the  City  of  a  Hundred 

Towers 
A  Letter  from  Maria  in  Florence 

Italy 
A  Letter  from  Rome 
A  Letter  from  Savino  in  Naples 
A  Letter  from  Sezze-Romano 
From  Jacques  to  Johnnie 

All  films  on  non-inflammable,  standard-width 
stock. 


Rental — $2.00  per  reel  per  day 


Write     to     our    nearest     distributor. 
Complete  information  furnished  on  request. 


The   Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved    Acme    S.V.E.    combined    film-slide   projector 
which    stops    to     show    still    pictures    from    the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion  and  long  wear.      New  type   fan    gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.      Endorsed   by   users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Information   to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 


You  can't  be  sure  of  safety  unless 
you  know  the  film  is  safe 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


makes  safety  a  feature  of  portable  projection. 
Identified  by  the  words  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film''  in  black  letters  on  the  trans- 
parent margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in    two   widths,   \\  inches    and   i- 

'  O  JO 

inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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TESTING  THE  VALUE  OF  PICTURES 
FOR    TRAINING  IN  OBSERVATION 


Jw  IMPORTANCE  of 

the  orauinc  master  in  the  Schoolroom 


' 


The    Drawing    Master   Service   enables   every   teacher   to   quickly   illus 
trate    her    daily    lessons    with    suitable    maps    and    pictures. 


Every   boy   and   girl    may   now   help   the  teacher  to    make   school    work 
interesting. 


WHY  IS  IT  THAT,  AS  A  TEACHER,  YOU  REGARD  YOUR  BLACKBOARD 
AS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ESSENTIALS  OF  EQUIPMENT? 

First:        It    enables  you  to  visualize  your  lessons  to  your  pupils. 

Second:     You  know  that  they  remember  longer  what  they  WRITE  or  DRAW  than  what  they  merely  READ 
or  HEAR. 

Few  teachers  are  artists,  yet,  with  the  DRAWING  MASTER  OUTFIT  AND  SERVICE,  every  teacher  can 
easily  picture  her  daily  lessons  on  the  blackboard. 

THE    DRAWING    MASTER    OUTFIT 

Saves    Your    Time 

And    Makes    Your    Work    Far    More    Effective 

Any   map,    portrait,    motto,   or  other  picture  may  be  quickly  placed   upon  the  blackboard   in  correct  proportions   regardless  of  one's 
ability   to   draw. 

Experience    proves    that  pupils  eagerly  compete  for  the  privilege  of  assisting  you  in  making  these  enlargements. 

The   Drawing   Master  is  permanent   equipment  for  school   use.     It  pays  for   itself  many  times  over  in  more   effective  school  work, 
in  saving  your  time,  and  in  the  increased  interest  which  it  creates  in  every  pupil  to  do  better  work. 

Our    plan    also    provides  a   number  of  ways  in  which   The  Drawing   Master   Outfit  and  -Service   may  be   obtained   without  any  per- 
sonal   investment   by   the  teacher. 

The   Drawing  Master  Club,  through  its  Research   Department,   is  in  position   to  furnish  illustrations  on   every  school  subject  in   ad- 
dition  to   those   always  available  from  text  books,   school   publications,   etc. 

You   must   test   the    DRAWING   MASTER    OUTFIT    in   your   own   schoolroom   in   order   to   really   appreciate    its   unlimited    useful- 
ness.  It   will  be  sent  you  for  a   FREE  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL,  provided  you  send  in  this  coupon  at  once. 


Your    Pupils    Can    Win 
one     or     more     prizes 

in   the 

$  1 000    Poster    Contest 


Open    to    every    School    Boy    and    Girl 
in     the     United     States    and    Canada. 

Read  the  Announcement  of  tin-  National  Poster  Con- 
lest  mi  pages  18  and  \'.i  of  tin-  February  "Normal  In- 
structor Primary  Plans." 

There  arc  prizes  for  children   of   every  age  attending 
every   type   of   school, 
For    further   details,    write    The    Drawing   Master    Club. 


The  Drawing 
Master  Club 
of     America 

Incorporated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada. 
Affiliated  wtth  The  Na- 
tional School   Club. 

National    Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


S 


I 


COUPON 

VB  Feb.    23 


The    Drawing    Master   Club  of   America, 
National    Building.    Cleveland,    U. 
Gentlemen: 

□  1  will  be  fclad  to  receive  your  FREE  BOOKUET  describ- 
ing the  Drawing  Master  Outfit  and  its  use  in  the  school- 
room;  also  t'oldtr  giving  various  plans  by  which  I  may  easily 
acrmire  it    without    personal   expense; 

□  You  may  send  me  for  30  days  free  trial  the  Drawing 
Master  Outfit.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  it  on  the  Blackboard 
and.  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  lias  proven  of  value  to  me. 
1  will  send  you  the  $5.00;  otherwise,  I  will  return  the  outfit 
complete. 

Teacher's   Name  

School    Mailing    Address 

Names   of   two  pupils   in  teacher's   own    room    most    interested 
111   drawing: 

Name .Address    

Name Address 
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FORECAST  FOR  MARCH 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Blackboard 

One  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  least  ap- 
preciated devices  in  the  teacher's  kit  of 
visual  tools  is  the  ubiquitous  blackboard. 
Here  an  eminently  successful  teacher 
suggests  new  ways  of  weaving-  this 
familiar  visualizer  into  the  classroom 
routine. 


The  Deadly  House  Fly 

Better  kill  one  fly  in  April  than  mil- 
lions in  August.  The  March  number 
will  give  space  to  a  timely,  delightful, 
and  readily  adapted  health  talk  on  the 
fly,  planned  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt 
for  children  of  seven  to  twelve.  He  vis- 
ualizes the  subject  by  means  of  a  clever 
"bag:  of  tricks" — simple  properties  se- 
cured from  the  home  pantry  and  the 
ten-cent  store.  This  tails,  with  its  in- 
triguing- French  illustrations,  is  repro- 
duced by  special  permission  of  the 
T.eague   of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Word  Posters 

An  explanation  of  the  ingenious  plan  by 
which  an  ardent  visualist  teaches  high- 
school  English  classes  the  distinctions 
between  homonyms  and  between  various 
meanings  of  the  same  word.  Reproduc- 
tions of  the  word  posters  submitted  by 
students   illustrate   her   plan. 

"When  Women  Work" 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  reports  on  the  production  of  its 
propaganda  film  for  publicizing-  Bureau 
standards  of  short  hours,  equal  pay,  and 
right  working-  conditions  for  women. 
This  article,  originally  promised  for  Jan- 
uary,   was  crowded   out   of  that   issue. 


Motion  Pictures  in  Business 

Another  story  of  the  screen  in  industry, 
this  time  recounting-  the  way  in  which  a 
great  railroad  is  bending-  the  film  to  its 
educational  program,  both  within  and 
without   its  own   organization. 
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Visual    Education 


An  Experiment  in  Training  in  Observation 

and  Report 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


A  GENERATION  ago  it  was  customary  to  speak 
of  "training  the  power  of  reasoning,"  "training 
the  power  of  observation,"  and  "training  the  power  of 
attention."  Then  came  the  famous  "transfer"  experi- 
ments which  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that  these 
general  mental  "powers"  or  abilities  are  purely  myth- 
ical, and  that  the  older  notion  of  "formal  discipline" 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 


THE  effect  upon  school  programs  and  school  prac- 
tices of  this  change  in  point,  of  view  has  been  pro- 
found and  on  the  whole  most  salutary.  Especially  has 
it  served  to  discredit  the  dry,  formal  and  perfunctory 
kind  of  teaching  that  was  formerly  condoned  and 
sometimes  even  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  the 
more  difficult  and  disagreeable  the  learning,  the  more 
pronounced  would  be  its  training  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  all  reactions,  the  complete  repudiation  of 
the  alleged  virtues  of  formal  discipline  was  un- 
doubtedly too  extreme.  Common-sense  impels  us  to 
recognize  that  such  important  functions  as  reasoning, 
observing  and  attending  are  not  entirely  resistant  to 
training,  and  careful  experimentation  is  gradually  re- 
vealing the  conditions  under  which  improvement  in 
these  functions  can  be  effected. 


avoid  in  the  next  attempt,  and  (4)  acquainting  the 
subjects  with  the  results  of  each  effort  at  improve- 
ment as  measured  by  the  experimenters.  In  short,  the 
training  aimed  to  develop  a  conscious  mastery  of  a 
method  of  procedure  that  would  make  observations 
more  nearly  accurate  and  the  report  of  observa- 
tions more  reliable.  Pictures  with  varying  degrees  of 
detail  were  the  chief  materials  both  of  the  training 
exercises  and  of  the  tests  that  were  used  to  measure 
the  effects  of  the  training. 


THE  results  of  the  experiment  are  most  convincing. 
As  compared  with  the  "control"  groups,  the  sub- 
jects who  were  given  this  special  training:  (1)  re- 
ported a  greater  percentage  of  the  possible  details 
correctly;  (2)  noted  and  reported  on  more  details  and 
omitted  fewer  details  that  should  have  been  observed ; 
(3)  reported  erroneously  fewer  details,  and  increased 
the  accuracy  of  their  reports  from  test  to  test;  (4) 
felt  certain  about  more  of  their  observations  and 
reports;  and  (5)  confirmed  and  strengthened  this 
feeling  of  confidence  in  their  ability  as  the  training 
continued.  That  the  improvement  in  ability  thus 
trained  will  "transfer"  to  somewhat  different  types  of 
material  was  also  clearly  demonstrated. 


ESPECIALLY  significant  to  visual  education  arc 
the  experiments  on  training  in  observation  re- 
ported in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Educational  Measurements  of  Indiana 
University  (Bulletin  of  the  Extension.  Division,  Aug., 
]')Z2).  These  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Alice  S.  Beard  and  Mr.  O.  R.  Chambers,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Book.  University  students, 
high-school  pupils  and  sixth-grade  pupils  were  the 
subjects  of  the  investigation.  Tn  each  case,  parallel 
"control"  groups  were  organized  so  that  those  given 
special  training  could  be  compared  with  others  who 
were  not  given  such  training  but  otherwise  were 
treated  in  the  same  way. 


IMPORTANT  features  of  the  training  were  (1) 
constant  emphasis  upon  Ihc  importance  of  accurate 
observation,  (2)  impressing  the  subjects  with  the  be- 
lief that  observational  abilities  could  be  improved,  (3) 
encouraging  the  subjects  to  study  their  successes  and 
failures  in   order  to  learn   what   to  do  and   what  to 


AVERY  important  phase  of  this  study  was  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  the  brighter  pupils 
profited  by  the  training  more  than  the  dull  pupils. 
Theoretically,  improvement  through  training  should 
be  directly  proportionate  to  native  ability,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  giving  the  same  training  to 
individuals  of  widely  different  native  abilities  will  still 
further  increase  the  differences.  If  this  is  a  general 
rule,  it  seems  to  be  subject  to  exceptions.  Referring 
to  the  results  of  one  of  his  series  of  experiments,  Mr. 
Chambers  says : 


" Although  the   upper  half  of  the  class 

made  goodly  gains  under  the  influence  of  our 
uniform  scheme  of  training,  still  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period  in  each  case,  the  lower  half  was 
much  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  higher  half 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  training,  indicating 
that  they  had  improved  more  rapidly  than  the 
better  mentally  endowed  halves  of  our  several 
training  groups. 

"It  is,  then,  the  more  poorly  endowed  who  seem 
to  reap  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  such 
training,  which  suggests  that  the  better  endowed 
individuals    have    already    worked    out    for    them- 
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selves  a  method  of  improving  their  powers  of 
observation  and  have  come  to  realize  practically, 
although  not  theoretically,  the  elements  that 
make  for  improvement,  while  those  possessing 
less  native  mental  endowment  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this  for  themselves.  But  when  given  the 
necessary  help  by  special  training  and  the  neces- 
sary incentives  provided  by  a  method  of  measur- 
ing their  progress  ....  they  show  rapid  im- 
provement. The  indication  is  that  they  would 
soon  overtake  the  more  fortunate  half  of  our 
total  group.  Regardless,  however,  of  what  the 
cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  training  in 
observation  may  be  given  with  great  success  to 
that  section  of  our  school  population  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  aid  in  this  fundamental 
type  of  learning." 


IN  GENERAL,  the  results  of  this  carefully  con- 
ducted investigation  suggest  certain  possibilities  in 
visual  education  that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  have 
not  been  seriously  considered.  The  improvement  in 
accuracy  of  observation  and  fidelity  of  report  secured 
by  the  carefully  planned  type  of  training  described 
indicates  that  the  use  of  pictures,  both  of  the  moving 
and  of  the  still  type,  may  have  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
value.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  training  is  given  will  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  its  effectiveness. 


Educational  Films  In  Sweden 


THAT  motion-picture  films 
will  be  extensively  used  as 
a  medium  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Sweden  is 
now  assured,  reads  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Stockholm, 
under  date  of  January  6.  The  Su- 
perior Board  of  Education  has 
been  won  over  to  the  idea  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures,  has 
issued  instructions  to  make  the 
plan  operative. 

From  now  on  Swedish  children 
will  learn  their  geography  lessons 
from  the  screen.  Films  will  also 
be  used  in  teaching  natural   sci- 


ences and  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  technique  of  various  trades. 
Physics  will  be  taught  through 
slow-motion  pictures  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  as  stereographic  pro- 
jection becomes  more  perfect, 
solid  geometry  can  be  taught  in  a 
way  not  otherwise  possible. 

The  Board  of  Education  plans 
a  systematic  inauguration  of  the 
new  scheme.  One  of  the  first 
steps  is  to  give  regular  instruction 
to  young  teachers  in  the  proper 
care  and  handling  of  projecting 
machines  and  other  film  appara- 
tus. 


In  certain  cases  films  will  be 
purchased  and  become  property 
of  the  schools.  Other  films  will 
be  rented  and  sent  on  tour  from 
one  school  to  the  next.  All  gov- 
ernment institutions  and  indus- 
tries will  be  specially  filmed  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction. 

Instruction  by  motion  pictures 
in  the  regular  curriculum,  under 
competent  teachers,  is  taken  here 
to  mean  a  safeguarding  of  the 
children's  education  and  a  correc- 
tion of  the  misinformation  and 
erroneous  impressions  now  so 
often  obtained  fro'm  the  commer- 
cial films  in   the  public  theaters. 


The  Happy  School" 


-I 


N STEAD  of  sending  a  tru- 
ant officer  to  bring  children 
to  school,  parents  would 
have  to  send  a  policeman  to  drag 
them  home  if  educational  movies 
were  in  general  use,"  recently  de- 
clared Thomas  J.  Casey,  principal 
of  the  Gladstone  School,  Chicago. 
"The  day  is  coming  when  every 


school  will  have  such  projector  and 
film  equipment  in  addition  to  text- 
books, libraries  and  laboratories.  It 
will  make  the  school  a  place  in 
which  boys  and  girls  will  learn  to 
live  and  think,  instead  of  a  place 
where  they  merely  receive  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  curriculum. 
"Life  as  it  is  lived  can  be  brought 


to  boys  and  girls  through  school 
films — films  produced  by  educators 
who  understand  true  values  and 
know  the  human  equation,  as  well 
as  the  formal  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study.  School  should  be 
a  happy  place,  and  the  right  kind 
of  educational  motion  pictures  can 
help  to  make  it  more  so  than  it  is 
today." 


UPON   the   subject   of   education,    not  presuming    to    dictate    any    plan    or    system 
respecting  it,   I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important  subject  which 
we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in. — ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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Making  Education  Tangible 

A  record  of  experience  that  drives  home  today's  crying  need  for 
the  teaching  not  only  of  symbols,  but  of  the  things  signified 

Louise  Connolly 

Educational  Adviser,  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


WHEN  I  was  a  school  girl  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  we 
studied,  in  our  high-school 
literature  class,  a  poem  about  a 
river.  The  teacher  was  a  wide- 
awake person,  prone  to  introduce 
"extraneous  matter"  into  the  les- 
sons. So  she  demanded  of  a  stu- 
dent, "What  do  you  think  of  the 
simile,  Miss  Jones?  Does  it  agree 
with  your  observation  of  the  real 
river  ?" 

"I  have  never  seen  a  real  river," 
replied  Miss  Jones  in  placid  tones. 

The   teacher    seemed     surprised. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  asked. 

"On  22d  St.  near  I  St.,"  said 
Miss  Jones. 

"But  surely,"  expostulated  the 
teacher,  "that  is  within  a  very  few 
squares  of  the  Potomac." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Miss  Jones,  "but  I 
have  never  gone  to  school  that 
way." 

Poverty  of  Experience 

Maybe  you  think  that  such  things 
don't  happen  in  these  days.  New- 
ark is  not  a  very  large  city.  And 
trolley  cars  radiate  out  of  it  in  all 
directions.  One  day  I  found 
twenty-two  children  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  our  museum.  They 
varied  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  in 
age,  and  covered  a  rather  wide 
range  in  prosperity.  I  had  them 
discreetly  questioned  by  the  attend- 
ant in  charge,  and  she  found  that 
only  three  of  them  had  ever  seen 
the  country — fields,  growing  crops, 
fruit  trees. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  a 
public  school  in  a  big  metropolis. 
A  fifth-grade  class  was  reading.  A 
boy  of  twelve  a  ears  rose,  "took 
position,"  and  read,  a  word  al  a 
lime :  I  he      pear     i-      a      cousin 

If)  the  rose."  I  fe  pronounced 
each   word  distinctly,  showing  com 


plete  impartiality  as  to  stress,  and 
sat  down  complacently.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  his  style  of  delivery 
would  usually  have  passed  muster. 
But  my  presence  made  the  teacher 
unusually  critical. 

"Do  read  it  with  some  expres- 
sion, Jacob,"  said  she.  "The  pear 
is  a  cousin  to  the  rose." 

Jacob  tried  again. 

"The  PEAR,"  he  announced, 
with  simulated  enthusiasm,  "is  a 
COUSIN  to  the  ROSE." 

"Jacob,"  said  1,  "did  you  ever  see 
a  pear?" 

"Yes,  ma'am!" 

"Where?" 

"Often  de  fruit  stand." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  rose?" 
said  I. 

"Yes,  ma'am !" 

"Where?" 

"Offen  de  flower  stand." 

"Jacob,"  said  I,  "do  you  believe 
that  the  pear  is  a  cousin  to  the 
rose?" 

"No,  MA'AM,"  said  Jacob. 

"Why  not  ?"  said  I. 

"It  don't  look  like  it  to  me,"  said 
Jacob. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  look 
through  school  readers  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.  I  opened 
them  at  random  and  found: 

Grade  5 — age  10 — poems  con- 
taining: 


curfew 

knell 

plowman 

stillness 

shepherd 

merle 

vanguard 

cypress 


herd 

lea 

glimmering  landscape 

beetle 

distant  folds 

mavis 

rivulets 

fluttering  signals 


( jrade  3 — age  8 : 


reeds 

tortoise 

mushroom 

acorn 

dormouse 

hare 


airy  mountains 
rushy  glen 
rocky  shore 
yellow  tide  foam 
cabbage  field 
furrow 


Shall  we  give  a  series  of  object- 
lessons,  nature-studies,  before  each 
stanza   and   story,   or  shall   we   ex- 


clude  from  our  readers  literature 
written  by  nature-lovers  ? 

What  do  we  do  ourselves?  Let 
us  see. 

Even  as  You  and  I 

I  heard  a  young  college  graduate 
reading  aloud  to  her  mother  from 
Fiona  McLeod's  short  stories  She 
read: 

"Stillness  was  in  that  place.  .  .  . 
What  though  the  Garromalt  water 
foamed  down  Ben  Nair,  where  the 
croft  was?  .  .  .  What  though  the 
stones  fell  from  the  ridges  of  Ben 
Chaistael  and  Meolinor,  and  clattered 
down  the  barren  declivities  till  they 
were  slung  in  the  tangled  mashes  of 
whin  and  juniper?  What  though  the 
eagle  screamed,  as  he  fought  the  wind 
that  graved  a  thin  line  upon  the  aged 
front  of  Ben  Mulad  where  his  eyrie 
was:  or  that  the  kestrel  cried  above 
the  rabbit  burrows  in  the  strath:  or 
that  the  hill  fox  barked  or  that  the 
curlew  wailed,  or  that  the  scattered 
sheep  made  an  endless  mournful  cr}'- 
ing?  What  were  these  but  the  minis- 
ters of  silence?" 

"Sharpe  was  a  master  of  graphic 
description,  wasn't  he?"  said  the 
young  reader  feelingly. 

"He  was,  indeed,"  responded  her 
mother. 

"Wait  a  minute,  sister,"  said  I. 
"You  mispronounced  six  words. 
Do  you  know  what  they  were?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know 
those  Scotch  proper  names,"  sa:d 
she;  "there  were  five  of  them. 
What's  the  other?" 

"Eyrie,"  said  I.  "And  now  I'd 
like  you  to  tell  me — what's  a 
croft  ?" 

"I  think  it's  a  house,"  said  she, 
"or  maybe  a  haystack." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "what 
whin  and  juniper  look  like?" 

"I  don't  know  whin,"  said  she, 
"but  I  think  I  must  have  seen 
juniper." 
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And  she  took  up  the  confession 
herself,  scanning  the  text.  "No,  I 
never  heard  an  eagle  scream,  and  I 
don't  know  what  a  thin  wind-graved 
line  on  the  front  of  a  mountain 
looks  like,  and  I  never  saw  an 
eagle's  eyrie,  or  a  kestrel,  or  a  rab- 
bit's burrow,  except  in  a  picture, 
and  I  never  heard  a  fox  bark,  or  a 
curlew  wail.  I  am  ignorant  of 
strath,  but  I  have  heard  a  sheep 
bleat.    What  of  it?" 

"A  fine  judge  you  are,"  said  I, 
""of  graphic  description.  Read  to 
your  mother, 

"Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe.' 

That's  graphic  description,  too — if 
one  knows  what  it  describes." 

"I've  seen  pictures  of  Scotland," 
said  the  college  graduate,  "and 
mountains  and  valleys  in  other 
countries.  And  I've  seen  birds  fly. 
I  did  get  the  feeling  of  distance, 
and  loneliness,  and  silence  so  pro- 
found that  it  was  emphasized  by 
the  sounds  that  broke  it." 

All  that  visual  instruction  can 
hope  to  do  for  our  children,  clois- 
tered amid  the  vociferous  silences 
of  the  great  cities,  is  to  make  them 
as  intelligent  as  is  this  college-bred 
reader  of  Sharpe.  And  the  li- 
braries and  museums,  as  well  as  the 
textbook  publishers  and  sundry 
other  purveyors  of  pictures,  still 
and  motion,  are  offering  aids  in 
doing  it. 

"Learn  to  Do  by  Doing" 

I  have  read  what  the  several 
museum  representatives  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  magazine  have 
had  to  say  about  their  activities, 
and  I  have  visited  their  museums 
and  observed  their  work.  All  of  it 
is  interesting,  profitable  and  pro- 
phetic. 

Of  course,  apprentices  from  the 
beginnings  of  trades,  carpenters, 
farmers,  potters,  dressmakers,  and 
young  mothers — Heaven  protect 
their  babies — have  learned  to  do  by 
doing,  and  have  learned  what  to  do 
by  observing  and  imitating.  The 
only  people  in  the  world  who  have 
ignored  the  necessity  of  these  pro- 
cesses   have    been    the    accredited 


professional  teachers.  And  they 
were  not,  in  the  beginning,  as  stu- 
pid as  we  make  them  out. 

For  when  everybody  saw,  heard, 
imitated,  experimented  in  doing, 
then  the  professional  teacher  could 
rely  upon  the  substance  of  thought, 
the  images  thus  accumulated,  and 
show  her  pupils  how  by  hearing 
and  reading  words,  by  speaking 
and  writing  sentences,  they  might 
receive  and  transmit  through  space 
and  time  an  infinite  number  of 
combinations  of  ideas.  Thus 
everybody's  invention  could  be- 
come anybody's  property. 

We  do  plenty  of  such  work  to- 
day. The  unlettered  mother,  with 
a  fourteen-year-old  son  of  mechan- 
ical bent,  may,  and  does,  sit  today 
in  her  untidy  flat  mending  her  hus- 
band's trousers,  or  ironing  her 
baby's  petticoats,  what  time  she 
hears  with  wonder  a  simple  lecture 
broadcasted  by  the  radio  folk  on 
"How  This  Country  Was  First 
Settled."  And  the  inexperienced 
young  wife  successfully  prepares 
her  husband's  dinner  because  she 
follows  a  direction  given  by  a  skill- 
ful housewife  in  the  Boston  Cook 


Book.  So  the  engineer  builds  the 
bridge  and  the  architect  plans  the 
house,  using  formulae  worked  out 
long  ago  in  far  places  by  forgotten 
mathematicians. 

Our  Ever-Expanding  Outlook 

Today  we  have  to  teach  not  only 
symbols  but  the  things  signified. 
For  our  children  have  been  born 
into  a  press-the-button  world,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  offered, 
in  books,  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, the  concentrated  experience 
of  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

I  find  on  my  desk  a  volume  of 
"fugitive  pieces"  by  a  lad  promis- 
ing enough  to  make  his  loss  a  sort 
of  epitome  of  what  the  Great  War 
did  to  us,  and  yet  but  a  lad — Joyce 
Kilmer.  On  five  pages  I  find  cas- 
ual references,  as  to  things  that 
every  one  knows,  to:  the  literature 
of  the  day;  the  aeroplane;  astron- 
omy; engineering;  schools  of 
philosophy;  theories  of  historic  in- 
terpretation; sociology;  details  of 
New  York's  geography;  details  of 
subway  practice;  details  of  the 
boudoir;  vocations  in  the  metropo- 
lis; the  coinage  of  the  United 
States ;  details  of  London  life ;  div- 


MODEL  OF  EARLY  NORMAN   CASTLE 

This  castle  is  not  so  big  as  it  appears.  It  is  comfortably  accommodated  on  the  teacher's 
desk.  The  background  may  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  there  is  a  knob  by  means  of 
which  pupils  may  raise  and  lower  its  drawbridge  and  portcullis.  Such  models  supply  a 
need  in  the  child's  education  which  no  amount  of  descriptive  matter,  however  graphic  in 
style,   can  answer. 
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ing.  Like  the  boy  in  the  Korean 
embassy,  when  Korea  had  an  em- 
bassy, who  bragged:  "I  know  more 
than  Confucius  knew,  for  I  know 
western  civilization,"  this  young 
man  proves  that  he  has  touched 
that  civilization  on  many  sides. 

The  educator  nowadays  —  and 
she  begins  as  a  girl  of  about  Joyce 
Kilmer's  age — must  make  her  chil- 
dren acquainted  with  the  birds,  the 
beasts,  the  insects,  the  minerals,  the 
plants,  the  physical  features  of  this 
world;  with  the  denizens  of  the 
Milky  Way  and  the  family  of  the 
sun;  with  the  distribution,  the  his- 
tory, the  qualities,  the  habits,  the 
governments  and  the  follies  of 
mankind,  and  with  their  thoughts, 
their  fancies  and  their  inventions. 
To  literature,  science  arid  art,  in  all 
their  branches,  and  to  the  religions 
of  the  world,  he  must  be  intro- 
duced; to  all  the  occupations  of 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  the 
games  wherewith  we  beguile  our 
leisure. 

And  still  he  must  learn,  as  of 
yore,  to  read,  to  write  and  to 
cipher. 

The   Three    R's — Plus 

I  had  once  on  my  board  of  edu- 
cation a  dotard  who  had  finished 
his  education  by  graduating  from 
Harvard  College.  When  I  applied 
for  a  medical  inspector  he  re- 
sponded: "I  guess  we'll  confine 
ourselves  to  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  and  let  the 
mammas  call  the  doctor."  Today 
the  school  doctors  and  the  school 
nurses  go  their  rounds  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  there  ever  lived  one  so 
"old-fogyish"  as  to  protest  against 
their  obvious  necessity. 

I  heard  the  old  song  once  again 
the  other  day,  when  the  director  of 
a  museum  offered  docentry  to  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

"We  will  take  your  classes 
around  during  school  hours  if  you 
like,"  said  the  director. 

"It  would  be  pleasant,"  said  the 
old-fashioned  superintendent,  "but 
it  can't  be  done.  We  have  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and   protect  our  pupils   constantly 


"WHEN    KNIGHTS   WERE   BOLD" 

Here  is  the  fearless  knight  who  goes  forth 
from  the  castle  to  rescue  the  maiden 
whom  the  ogre  has  captured  and  con- 
cealed. He  is  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  doll. 
He  has  not  the  attraction  of  a  movie 
star,   but   he   has    substance   and   duration. 


from  well-meaning  people  who 
want  to  fill  them  with  all  sorts  of 
extraneous  knowledges." 

But  the  museum  director  knows 
that  his  knowledges  are  not  ex- 
traneous, but  fundamental — neces- 
sary, if  reading  and  writing  are  to 
function  valuably. 

The   Case  of  the  Castle 

Our  museum  budded  from  a 
library.  It  is  the  first  step  by 
which  the  library  is  returning  to 
the  three  dimensions  from  which  it 
was  abstracted. 

This  is  what  I  mean : 

Once  there  were  castles.  They 
had  moats,  drawbridges,  portcul- 
lises, halls  for  feasting,  ladies' 
bowers,  towers  and  dungeons. 
Lords  lived  in  them,  and  ladies 
gay.  Warriors  went  out  from 
them,  and  returned  with  captives 
and  spoils.  And  minstrels  sang 
under  their  narrow  windows. 
1  hese  castles  were  real.  They 
were  followed  by  multitudinous 
fictitious  castles,  wherein  dwtlt 
ogres,  giants  and  the  like.     Hence 


came  Intrepidity  on  horse-back, 
and  here  Virtue  triumphed  over 
Vice.  These  things  were  sung  and 
recited,  and  finally  were  committed 
to  paper,  then  to  print.  They  were 
multiplied  and  broadcast,  in  chil- 
dren's textbooks. 

Because  the  virtues  signally  em- 
bodied where  and  when  the  castles 
grew  are  just  what  the  modern 
child  needs  to  admire  at  certain 
stages  of  his  growth,  teachers  want 
their  pupils  to  read  these  stories. 
But  today's  children  do  not  know 
the  castle.  They  confront  the  sign, 
but  know  naught  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied. If  the  book  has  an  illustra- 
tion, it  is  one,  and  it  is  meagre. 

Here  enters  the  "picture  collec- 
tion." 

Out  of  the  flotsam  that  flows 
through  a  public  library,  our 
librarian  has  caused  to  be  pre- 
served in  folders,  and  mounted  en 
cardboard,  some  500,000  pictures. 
These  have  been  roughly  classified 
and  alphabetically  arranged.  And 
they  are  constantly  used,  especially 
by  the  schools. 

The  American  child,  who  has 
never  seen  a  castle,  much  less  an 
ogre,  is  to  be  thrilled  by  the  res- 
cue of  Innocence  from  Brutality 
by  Courage.  How  make  the  words 
convey  to  him  what  they  held  when 
first  recounted?  I  call  up  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  picture  collection. 

"I  want,"  I  say,  "to  put  a  picture 
of  a  castle  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children. 
What  subjects  shall  I  try?" 

"Castles,"  says  she ;  "and  Chival- 
ry, and  European  scenery,  and  Il- 
lustrated Fairy  Tales;  and  Eu- 
ropean history;  and  Illustrators — 
and  a  lot  like  that." 

"How  many  children  can  you 
supply  at  once?"  I  ask. 

"Oh,  from  five  hundred  up," 
says  she. 

Thus  we  began  to  retranslate  the 
symbol  into  visual  presentations  of 
the  things  signified. 

Putting  Meanings  into  Words 

One  day  a  museum  assistant 
came  to  me.  "Here's  a  teacher,'' 
said  she,  "who  wants  a  castle.     I 
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don't  know  what  to  give  her.  She 
says  she  is  putting  a  fairy  story  on 
the  sand  table  and  needs  a  castle  to 
put  the  giant  into." 

"What's  the  grade?"  said  I. 
(The  grade  is  very  important. 
"Verisimilitude  is  needed  less  and 
less  as  the  age  decreases.) 

"Kindergarten,"  reported  the  as- 
sistant, after  inquiry. 

"Give  her  the  little  stucco  castle 
out  of  the  aquarium,"  said  I,  "and 
put  a  castle  on  the  list  of  things  we 
ought  to  have.  Castles  appear  three 
times  in  the  course  of  study.  We 
need  a  really  correct  one  for  the 
high  schools." 

One  day  during  the  war,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  business  it  was  to 
make  miniature  models  of  resi- 
dences and  factories,  and  who 
made  them  with  wonderful  skill, 
dropped  into  our  Director's  office, 
inquiring  for  work.  The  war  had 
decreased  his  orders. 

"I'll  work  reasonably  in  this  in- 
terim," said  he. 

"Can  we  use  a  maker  of  minia- 
ture buildings  ?"  asked  the  Director 
of  the  Curator. 


"We  need  a  castle,  I  see,"  said 
the  Curator. 

And  so  it  is  we  have  three  his- 
torically correct  castles,  about  15  by 
24  inches,  each  in  a  box  with  han- 
dles. They  have  flags  floating 
from  their  roofs,  green  hills  behind 
them,  blue  skies  above.  They  have 
moats  and  drawbridges  and  port- 
cullises that  go  up  and  down  when 
you  turn  a  screw,  and  they  can  be 
illuminated  effectively  by  pseudo 
sunlight  if  there  is  electricity  in 
the  schoolroom.  One  of  them 
stays  in  what  Miss  Meissner  of  St. 
Louis  calls  the  "Index  Museum"; 
two  of  them  travel  about. 

They  do  not  "supplement"  or 
"illustrate"  the  school  lessons  on 
literature,  history,  art  or  sociology. 
They  form  the  objective  basis 
without  which  these  lessons  would 
consist  of  a  jargon  as  meaningless 
as  Jabberwocky.  They  restore  the 
foundation  on  which  these  subjects 
rested  before  they  came  to  a  castle- 
less  country.  They  give  meanings 
to  words. 

And  words  without  meanings  are 
iniquitous. 


Boy  Scouts 
Thirteenth 

THE  week  of  February  8-15, 
which    celebrates    the    thir- 
teenth birthday  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  will  be  observed 
on  a  national  scale. 

This  great  movement,  which 
has  for  its  underlying  purpose  the 
development  of  "Citizenship — by 
Service,"  now  commands  an  active 
■ — an  exceedingly  active — member- 
ship of  430,000,  with  in  addition 
nearly  150,000  men  giving  their 
services  as  scoutmasters  and  ex- 
ecutives. It  is  an  interesting  sign 
of  the  times,  by  the  way,  that  many 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  normal 
schools  today  offer  training  classes 
for  scoutmasters. 

Every  one  who  has  come  to 
learn,  at  first  hand,  what  Scouting 
means  to  a  boy  in  the  way  of  char- 
acter development,  in  formation  of 


to  Celebrate 
Anniversary 

health  habits,  in  training  for  loyal 
and  efficient  citizenship,  will  be 
eager  to  co-operate  in  broadening 
the  Scouts'  field  of  service.  Millions 
of  other  now  indifferent  citizens 
will  be  aroused,  through  the  pub- 
licity of  Anniversary  Week,  to  the 
practical  value  of  pushing  along  a 
movement  that  means  so  much  to 
America's  present  and  future  good. 
The  Scouts'  most  effective  prop- 
aganda is  every  community's  little 
army  of  clean,  active,  competent, 
courteous  lads,  always  first  in  line 
for  service  when  there  is  work  to 
be  done  for  the  public  interest. 
These  are  boys  who  have  adopted 
the  Scout  Law  and  sworn  the  Scout 
Oath.  That  law  covers  twelve  ma- 
jor points :  to  be  trustworthy,  loyal, 
helpful,   friendly,   courteous,   kind, 


Public   Health 
Exhibit  Planned 


ONE  of  the  most  recent  visual 
projects  to  be  undertaken 
on  a  national  scale  is  the 
movement  to  create  a  great  popular 
exhibit  on  public  health.  This  is 
to  be  housed  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
its  proud  record  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion visitors  every  year. 

A  distinguished  committee  has 
been  formed  to  collect,  prepare  and 
install  the  material  secured  from 
official  and  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies. The  following  members  con- 
stitute this  National  Committee  on 
Exhibits  Showing  Advances  in 
Sanitary  Science: 

Surgeon  General  H.  S.  dimming, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Chairman; 
Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong,  National  Health 
Council;  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman, 
American  Red  Cross;  Surgeon  General 
M.  W.  Ireland,  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Corps ;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  National 
Research  Council;  Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott, 
Smithsonian  Institution;  James  A. 
Tobey,  National  Health  Council,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Secretary's  office  is  in  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  at  Washington. 


obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean  and  reverent.  That  oath 
binds  them  to  do  their  duty  to  God 
and  country,  to  obey  the  Scout 
Law,  to  help  others,  to  keep  physi- 
cally strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight. 

Any  organization  inspired  by 
such  ideals  deserves  to  grow.  It  de- 
serves every  ounce  of  friendly  sup- 
port and  help  you  and  I  can  give  it. 
Write  to  Boy  Scout  headquarters, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for 
suggestions  on  how  you  can  best 
"lend  a  hand"  during  Anniversary 
Week. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  POWHATAN 

A   scene    from   the   "Jamestown"   film   that   embodies    and   vivifies   the   contents     of     many     textbook    chapters     on    Indian     dress,    architecture, 

amusements    and    methods    of    work. 

Filming  the  Story  of  America 

Some  Facts  of  Interest  About  the  Yale  History  Films 

Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson 
Professor  of  History  and  Economics,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  serious  business  of  pre- 
senting American  history  on 
the  screen  has  recently  been 
undertaken  by  the  Chronicles  of 
America  Picture  Corporation, 
which  has  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Yale  University 
Press. 

The  genesis  of  this  corporation 
is  interesting.  Several  years  ago, 
the  Yale  Press  set  about  producing 
a  history  of  the  United  States 
which  should  satisfy  both  the  pop- 
ular and  the  learned  reader.  After 
preat  labor  by  many  writers,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Professor 
Allen  Johnson  of  Yale,  there  was 
published  in  fifty  volumes  the 
Chronicles  of  America. 

Almost  as  soon  as  these  books 
were  made  public,  it  was  propose  1 
to  the  Yale  Press  to  permit  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  photoplays 
based  upon  them.  However,  being 
keenly  aware  how  recklessly  history 


has  been  juggled  on  the  screen,  the 
Yale  Press  was  slow  to  consent.  A 
year  and  a  half  was  consumed  ir 
discussion  before  a  working  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  Finally, 
permission  was  given  to  prepare  a 
hundred  reels  dealing  with  events 
in  American  history.  This  permis- 
sion, however,  was  conditioned 
upon  a  very  systematic  oversight 
by  trained  historians.  It  w.ts 
agreed  that  a  Board  of  Editors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Publications  of 
Yale  University,  and  that  this 
board  should  intimately  oversee  the 
whole  process  of  the  production  of 
the  pictures  and  should  have  abso- 
lute veto  with  regard  to  anything 
whatsoever  that  seemed  to  it  im- 
proper, whether  as  history  or  as 
mode  of  presentation. 

Personnel  of  the  Undertaking 

At  the  head  of  the  Picture  Cor- 
poration   is    Mr.    George    Parmlv 


Day,  Treasurer  of  Yale  University 
and  President  and  Founder  of  Yale 
University  Press.  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Brook,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Press  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Chronicles  of  America  since 
the  series  was  begun,  is  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  Treasurer.  The  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Publications  is, 
as  has  been  said,  represented  by  an 
Editorial  Board  consisting  of  Dr. 
Max  Farrand,  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History  at  Yale;  Dr.  Frank 
Ellsworth  Spaulding,  Sterling  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Yale ;  and  Professor 
Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Economics  in 
the  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
who  has  been  an  exchange  profes- 
sor at  Yale  during  the  absence  of 
Professor  Farrand.  At  the  head  of 
the  production  department  is  Mr. 
Robert   E.    MacAlarney,    formerly 
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managing  editor  for  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  and 
later  production  manager  for 
Famous  Players-Lasky  British  Pro- 
ducers, Ltd.,  in  London. 

To  Develop  Good  Citizenship 

The  general  purpose  of  the  new 
corporation  is  well  expressed  in 
some  recent  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Day: 

Among  men  and  women  who  teach 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  value  of  the  screen  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  instruction,  provided 
that  films  are  definitely  and  intelli- 
gently planned  to  impart  instruction 
and  to  stimulate  the  student  to  fur- 
ther effort  of  his  own. 

Apart  from  the  teaching  profession 
(and  distinct  from  the  theatrical 
world)  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  de- 
mand for  good  motion-picture  films. 
Projector  manufacturers  report  that 
orders  for  projectors  are  coming  in 
steadily  from  non-theatrical  custom- 
ers, notwithstanding  the  scarcity  and 
inadequacy  of  existing  films.  They 
are  of  an  opinion  that,  if  an  abun- 
dance of  good  films  were  available, 
the  demand  for  projectors,  not  only 
from  schools  but  from  churches,  com- 
munity centers,  industrial  plants  a.id 
others,  would  soon  be  far  greater. 

The  screen  as  a  medium  for  educa- 
tion appears  to  be  no  longer  on  trial. 
Its  power  and  efficiency  are  admitted. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  while  the 
non-theatrical  motion  picture  is  gain- 
ing ground  daily,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  employing  this  medium  of 
instruction  owing  to  the  unorganized 
condition  of  the  non-theatrical  field 
up  to  the  present  time.    But  this  field 


has  at  least  been  scratched,  and  as  a 
result  the  seed  has  taken  root.  It  is 
the  hope  of  The  Chronicles  of  Amer- 
ica Picture  Corporation  that  its  pic- 
tures will  prove  to  be  of  real  value  in 
the  development  of  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship. 

Of  course,  good  citizenship  means 
intelligent  citizenship.  In  order  to 
know  where  we  are  now  and  where 
we  are  going,  we  must  know  where 
we  have  come  from  and  what  has 
happened  to  us  on  the  way.  History 
is  experience  handed  down.  A  physi- 
cian must  have  the  history  of  his  case 
before  he  can  diagnose  it  intelligently. 
A  lawyer  must  be  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  the  precedents  which  make  up 
the  law  in  any  case  he  is  handling.  In 
the  same  way  a  citizen,  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  must  know  the  experience  of 
his  nation  in  order  that  he  may  form 
intelligent  opinions.  The  galvanic 
power  of  the  screen,  its  power  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  the  faculties, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  used,  has 
never  been  disputed.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  apply  this  power  to  Ameri- 
can history,  studied  hitherto  through 
the  medium  of  the  written  word 
alone. 

The  "Columbus"  and  "Jamestown" 
Units 

Two  plays  have  been  produced 
that  exemplify  the  purposes  which 
inspire  this  venture.  After  pro- 
longed introductory  research,  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ed- 
win Krows,  who  also  undertook  the 
initial  steps  in  forming  a  staff  of 
scenario  writers,  two  continuities 
were   prepared   upon   which    work 


IN  JAMESTOWN 
To  attempt  the  reproduction  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  New  World 
is  to  undertake  the  solution  of  countless  minor  problems  of  detail  that  are  nevertheless 
vital  to  the  quality  of  the  picture.  There  is  an  air  of  "realness"  to  this  scene  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  movie  "set."  You  feel  that  this  is  how  Jamestown 
must  have  looked — not  that  Jamestown  has  been  made  to  look  like  this  to  fit  it  to  the 
needs   of   the  play. 


POCAHONTAS  AND  POWHATAN 
Dolores  Cassinelli  visualizes  the  Indian 
princess,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Chickahominy  tribe,  who  qualifies  as  the 
heroine  of  the  first  American  romance. 
The  same  skilled  player  is  seen  as  Queen 
Isabella   in   the   "Columbus"   film. 

was  speedily  begun.  These  were 
"Columbus"  and  "Jamestown." 

And  now  it  became  apparent 
that  the  rendering  of  history  in 
visual  terms  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  historian,  with  his  printed 
page,  can  easily  evade  many  of  the 
innumerable  small  details  which 
may  be  passed  over  without  affect- 
ing the  truth  of  what  is  stated.  But 
the  picture-maker  is,  through  the 
nature  of  his  medium,  unable  to 
keep  silent  upon  these  minute 
points.  He  has  to  speak  and, 
therefore,  he  has  to  speak  with 
authority,  or  at  least  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  probability. 

To  illustrate :  How  were  the 
houses  constructed  in  that  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  United  States?  The 
research  that  has  been  expended 
to  answer  this  question  is  volumi- 
nous. An  extensive  correspondence 
drew  forth  the  views  of  noted  stu- 
dents, especially  those  Virginia  his- 
torians who  were  recognized 
authorities  in  this  field.  Dr.  Lyon 
G.  Tyler,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stannard,  and 
other  eminent  Virginians  contrib- 
uted their  advice.  Bit  by  bit,  one 
way  and  another,  the  known  facts 
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about  Jamestown,  together  with 
the  conclusions  and  deductions  of 
many  scholars,  were  pieced  to- 
gether and  at  last,  on  the  basis  of 
this  elaborate  study,  the  town  was 
rebuilt  in  pasteboard  models.  After 
these  models  had  been  subjected  to 
a  further  fire  of  criticism,  they 
were  translated  into  wooden  struc- 
tures and  the  photographing  of 
"Jamestown"  began. 

The  director,  both  of  "James- 
town" and  of  "Columbus,"  is  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Hollywood,  who  was 
formerly  associated  with  Famous 
Players-Lasky,  Goldwyn,  Vita- 
graph,  and  other  leading  motion- 
picture  companies.  The  costuming 
of  these  and  of  all  the  photoplays 
will  be  based  upon  special  studies 
made  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Ogden,  one 
of  the  best-known  American  his- 
torical artists. 

For  both  of  these  plays  Mr.  Hol- 
lywood secured  as  the  leading  lady 
the  well-known  motion-picture  ac- 


tress, Miss  Dolores  Cassinelli,  who 
plays  Queen  Isabella  in  "Colum- 
bus" and  Pocahontas  in  "James- 
town." In  the  latter  play,  John 
Rolfe  is  represented  by  Leslie  Aus- 
tin. The  interesting  role  of  the 
Spanish  Don  Diego  de  Molina  is 
interpreted  by  Paul  McAllister, 
and  Robert  Gaillard  plays  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  sometimes  called  the 
Iron  Governor. 

Art   and  Realism 

In  both  of  these  plays  there  are 
pictures  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  moment  in  "Columbus"  when, 
looking  through  a  doorway,  the 
audience  beholds  the  Spanish  court 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand,  together  with  the 
following  scenes  in  which  Colum- 
bus argues  his  case  before  the  sov- 
ereigns, is  a  feat  of  pictorial 
composition.  In  "Jamestown"  there 
is  a  quality  in  the  picture  of  the 
little    town    which    instantly    take.? 


possession  of  the  observant  be- 
holder. One  sees  at  once  that  this 
is  not  the  ordinary  sort  of  stage 
scenery.  The  hard  work  that  has 
been  done  in  studying  this  subject 
has  flowered  into  a  sense  of  reality 
that  permeates  the  scene.  One  feels 
that  this  is  what  Jamestown  must 
have  looked  like.  There  is  no  sus- 
picion that  Jamestown  has  been 
made  to  look  like  this  in  order  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  the  play. 

These  plays  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  use  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
tual teaching  of  American  history. 
Therefore,  each  play  is  sufficiently 
brief  to  be  given  within  the  class 
hour.  The  standard  length  is 
three  reels,  which,  under  school 
conditions,  would  make  a  presenta- 
tion of  about  forty  or  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  motive  which  has  inspired 
these  productions  has  been  the  de- 
sire to  promote  good  citizenship, 
which,  it  is  believed  by  all  con- 
cerned in  the  venture,  is  immensely 
stimulated  by  a  vivid  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  greatness  of 
one's  country's  past.  These  hun- 
dred reels  will  embody  the  high 
spots,  so  to  speak,  in  the  story  of 
American  achievement,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
will  show  those  phases  of  our  past 
which  explain  the  significance  of 
our  present,  and  they  will  render 
these  truthfully,  inspiringly  and 
beautifully. 
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SIGHTING  THE  NEW  WORLD 
Quite   properly,  "Columbus"   constitutes   the   first  unit   of  Yale's   pictured  story  of  America 

DrV.'ld.d'h."    "J","?      •,"    ,Te   Kai"8  °   d.efinuUe   idea   °'   the    lnfi"ite   «•«   «n    production; 
preceded  by  scholarly,  pa.n.talung  research,  that  marks  these  historical  motion   pictures 


OOK  without  — 
Behold  the  beauty  of  the  day: 
the  shout 
Of  color  to  glad  color ; — rocks  and 
trees, 

And  sun  and  sea,  and  wind  and 

sky! 

All  these 

Are  God's  expression,  art-work  of 

His  hand, 
Which   men   must   love,    ere   they 

can  understand. 

— Richard  Hovey. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  NEBULA  IN  CYGNUS 

Photographed    with   the    Bruce   telescope,    by    E.    E.    Barnard,   with    an   exposure   of  4   hours 

This  enormous  object  is  composed  of  self-luminous  gases,  chiefly  hydrogen,  helium  and  nebulum,  the  last-named  of  which  has  been  found 
only  in  nebulae  and  not  in  the  sun  or  on  the  earth.  The  form  of  the  nebula  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye  through  any  telescope,  however 
great — which  illustrates  the  advantages  of  photography  in  the  study  of  such  objects.  The  distance  may  be  conservatively  estimated  at  not 
less  than  500  light  years,  and  if  this  is  correct  the  actual  distance  across  the  nebula  would  be  a  billion  times  the  scale  of  our  continent. 

Visualized  Astronomy 

Edwin  B.  Frost 
Director,  Y erh.es  Observatory,  University  of  Chicago 


NO  branch  of  science  has  re- 
ceived greater  benefit  from 
the  art  of  photography  than 
has  astronomy.  This  has  been 
true  particularly  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  dry  plate  about  forty 
years  ago.  A  few  astronomical 
photographs  had  been  made  with 
the  wet-plate  process  by  the  Bonds, 
father  and  son,  successive  directors 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  by 
Louis  M.  Rutherfurd  of  New 
York,  by  Draper,  and  by  some 
others.  Difficulties  in  operating 
with  wet  plates  in  the  dome  of  an 
observatory  were,  however,  too 
great  for  any  regular  or  extensive 
use  of  photography  until  the  man- 
ufacture of  dry  plates  was  begun. 
These  are  so  uniformly  good  as  to 
quite  eliminate  the  uncertainties  at- 


tendant on  the  use  of  wet  plates, 
which  might  dry  out  during  an  ex- 
posure or  even  freeze  in  winter. 

Beginnings   of  Celestial  Photography 

Although  impressions  of  the 
Comet  of  1881  had  been  obtained 
by  Draper  and  Tanssen,  the  astron- 
omers have  to  thank  the  brilliant 
comet  of  1882  for  introducing 
them  to  the  simplicity  and  certainty 
of  celestial  photography  through 
the  dry  plate.  This  was  a  southern 
comet,  and  Dr.  David  Gill,  Director 
of  the  famous  observatory  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  invoked  the 
aid  of  a  local  photographer  to  se- 
cure pictures  of  the  interesting 
visitor. 

Now,  it  happens  that  a  portrait 
lens,  such  as  was  then  chiefly  used 
by  photographers  in  their  studios, 


is  one  of  the  best  types  for  as- 
tronomical work  on  an  object  like 
a  comet.  The  camera  was  strapped 
to  the  tube  of  the  telescope  and  the 
comet's  motions  were  accurately 
followed  through  the  telescope  by 
constant  use  of  the  slow  motion. 
The  result  was  surprisingly  good, 
and  the  experiment  gave  astronomy 
a  new  method  which  has  proved 
to  be  of  incalculable  value.  Before 
long  it  was  not  safe  for  a  comet  to 
appear  in  the  sky  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  its  movements  would  be 
closely  followed  with  the  camera 
and  all  of  its  freakish  changes  in 
appearance  made  a  matter  of  per- 
manent record  on  the  negative, 
from  which  copies  practically  as 
perfect  as  the  original  could  be  sup- 
plied in  indefinite  numbers. 
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Chief  among  the  followers  of  the 
comets  by  the  method  of  the  dry 
plate  has  been  Professor  E.  .  E. 
Barnard,  who  began  this  work  at 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  1889  and 
has  continued  it  assiduously  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  since  1897. 

The  Temperamental  Comet 

Many  of  the  comets  are  such 
lemperamental  bodies  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  pho- 
tographed every  hour  at  some  sta- 
tion on  the  earth  in  order  to  get  a 
complete  record ;  and  many  of  their 
changes  still  defy  explanation. 
Comets  will  sometimes  shed  their 
tails,  or  shake  them,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes,  or  indulge  in  several 
of  them  at  the  same  time — some  of 
them  pointing  straight  away  from 
the  sun,  as  they  should — while 
others  saucily  poke  a  tail  right 
toward    the    sun,    apparently    with 


impunity.  Some  are  stolid  and  un- 
interesting, but  even  these  may  de- 
velop eccentricities  which  would 
escape  the  eye  but  are  visible  on  the 
photographic  plate.  Occasionally 
comets  split  into  two  or  three  parts 
which  seem  to  go  on  as  separate 
comets.  And  of  variety  there  is  no 
end. 

The  Camera  in  Astronomical 
Discovery 

Comets  are  now  often  discov- 
ered by  photography,  a  little  patch 
of  haze  appearing  on  the  plate 
where  the  charts  show  no  nebula. 
Now,  if  the  astronomer  had  only 
one  such  plate  this  might  be  some 
little  smudge  or  defect  on  the  pho- 
tographic plate,  or  possibly  a  little 
stray  daylight  might  have  fallen 
upon  the  plate  through  the  slot 
where  the  slide  is  drawn.  Every 
little  inequality  of  the  surface  will 


pi'oduce  artificial  comets,  many  of 
them  very  lifelike. 

Accordingly,  the  wise  astron- 
omer always,  has  twin  telescopes  at 
work  for  him  while  he  is  making 
an  exposure.  Then  if  the  little 
patch  of  fuzz  is  found  on  one  of 
the  plates  only,  he  knows  that  it  is 
a  defect.  Otherwise,  he  must 
make  several  photographs  of  the 
region  to  see  if  the  object  moves; 
because  if  it  is  stationaiy  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a'  comet.  It  is  one  of 
Nature's  inexorable  requirements 
of  a  comet  or  of  a  planet — or,  we 
may  add,  of  any  celestial  object — 
that  it  be  always  and  everlastingly 
''on  the  move."  There  is  no 
heaven  which  offers  rest  for  celes- 
tial objects. 

Photographing  a  Meteor  Shower 

When  a  regularly  recurrent 
comet     permanently     disappears 


COMET  MOREHOUSE 

A«   photographed   on    Novembor   16,    1908.   with    the    Bruce   telescope, 
by    E.     E.    Barnard 

Though  scarcely  reaching  visibility  to  the  naked  eye,  this  comet 
was  photographically  unusually  active  and  displayed  many  freak- 
ish peculiarities.  Notice  in  the  central  part  of  the  tail  the 
ragged  appearance  of  the  receding  gases,  which  are  those  of 
hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  different  combinations.  The 
tall  could  be  traced  for  10  million  miles  on  the  negative,  and 
it  that  time  the  comet's  distance  from  the  earth  was  132  million 
miles.  I  he  light  of  the  stars  shone  undimmed  through  a  thick 
nen    of   a    million    miles   of    this   filmy   tail. 


COMET   BROOKS 

As   photographed   with  the   Bruce  telesccpe,   by   E.    E.    Barnard, 

on    October  23,    1911 

This  comet  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  over  four  months — 
an  unusually  long  time.  At  first  it  was  of  very  quiet  demeanor, 
but  it  developed  much  activity  when  it  was  nearest  the  sun,  at 
about  the  date  of  this  picture.  The  many  fine  and  wavy  stream- 
ers appear  as  though  the  tail  had  been  combed  with  a  coarse 
comb,  with  an  undulating  motion.  The  appearance  changed 
greatly  from  night  to  night.  The  tail  could  be  traced  for  26° 
on  a  negative  made  on  this  date,  corresponding  to  more  than 
35  million  miles.  The  head  was  about  300,000  miles  in  diameter 
at    the   time   of   the  picture. 
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from  view  and  can  no  longer  be 
found  in  its  favorite  haunts  in  its 
elliptical  orbit,  then  its  place  is 
probably  taken  by  a  swarm  of 
meteorites,  and  if  the  earth  passes 
through  some  part  of  this  swarm  a 
meteor  shower  ensues. 

Wonderful  showers  of  this  char- 
acter were  observed  at  intervals  of 
thirty-three  years — within  a  day  or 
two  of  November  13  of  the  years 
1799,  1833  and  1866;  but  the  pho- 
tographic plate  was  not  ready  for 
them.  These  are  known  as 
apparitions  of  the  Leonid  swarm, 
so-called  because  the  direction  in 
space  from  which  their  path  inter- 
sects the  earth's  orbit  is  that  of  the 
constellation  Leo.  Their  appearance 
has  been  traced  back  a  thousand 
years  in  the  ancient  records. 

On  November  15,  1899,  the  as- 
tronomers lay  in  wait  for  them 
with  a  regular  artillery  of  cameras ; 
but  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
had  given  a  gravitational  tweak  to 
the  swarm,  so  that  its  orbit  no 
longer  crossed  that  of  the  earth, 
and  our  preparations  were  in  vain 
as  there  was  no  shower  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

Meteors  are  often  caught  darting 
across  a  plate  during  an  exposure 
on  some  field  of  stars,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  photographs  herewith. 
By  photographing  these  shooting 
stars,  during  some  of  the  smaller 
showers,  with  identical  cameras  at 
stations  a  few  miles  apart,  it  has 
been  possible  to  determine  their 
distance  from  the  earth.  Doubtless 
every  one  knows  that  they  are  only 
luminous  as  a  result  of  friction  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  this 
heat  reduces  most  of  them  to  dust 
before  they  strike  the  earth. 

Portraits  of   Planets 

The  planets  also  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  by  photogra- 
phy, but  with  very  different  instru- 
ments from  those  used  for  comets. 
For  extended  objects  or  for  large 
areas  of  the  sky  a  short  telescope  is 
employed,  generally  from  thirty  to 
fifty  inches  in  length  and  with  an 
aperture  of  eight  or  more  inches. 
For  the  planets  a  telescope  of  long 
focus  is  required,  and,  in  order  to 


PHOTOGRAPHS    OF   THE   PLANET    MARS 
Made    by    E.    E.    Barnard    with    tile   40-inch    telesccpe   of    the    Yerkes    Observatory 

The  planet  is  only  4,200  miles  in  diameter — a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  earth.  It  has 
definite  markings,  as  may  be  seen  on  these  pictures,  but  we  cannot  positively  find  what 
they  represent.  The  light  orange  portions  may  be  desert  areas,  and  the  darker  portions 
may  be  regions  covered  with  vegetation.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  instant  of 
steady  definition  it  is  necessary  to  take  several  pictures  on  a  plate.  This  photograph 
combines,  in  three  vertical  groups,  pictures  taken  at  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  from 
each  other,  but  the  vertical  group  in  the  middle  was  taken  one  hour  after  the  group  on 
the  right,  and  twenty-two  minutes  before  the  group  on  the  left.  Therefore,  the  group 
on  the  left  was  photographed  one  hour  and  twenty-two  minutes  later  than  the  group  on 
the  right,  and  the  erader  will  easily  see  that  during  that  interval  the  planet  has  rotated. 
The   south   polar   cap,   probably  of  snow,   is  conspicuous  near   the   top  of  each   picture. 


get  short  exposures,  its  aperture 
must  also  be  large.  A  secondary 
magnifier,  something  like  an  eye- 
piece, is  also  employed  for  the 
planets,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  a  very  minute  image  which 
would  be  distorted  by  the  granular 
nature  of  the  plate. 

The  group  of  pictures  of  Mars 
given  herewith  shows  the  planet  to 
be  rotating  while  you  wait,  as  is 
fully  explained  in  the  legend. 
These  photographs  were  taken  by 
Professor  Barnard  with  the  forty- 
inch  telescope  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory. 

The  Camera  as  Detective 

Photography  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  tracking  lost  asteroids,  and  it 
is  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
hundreds  of  new  ones.  These  lit- 
tle bodies,  generally  only  a  few 
miles  in  diameter,  perhaps  chips 
from  a  planet  which  exploded — not 
once,  but  several  times  —  move 
about  in  a  swarm  of  orbits  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  Most  of  them 
do  not  get  very  far  away  from,  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  motion  around  the  sun  and 


near  which  the  orbits  of  all  the 
large  planets  are  found. 

With  an  exposure  of  an  hour  or 
two,  when  a  photograph  is  being 
taken  of  the  sky  in  this  region  and 
when  the  telescope  has  been  care- 
fully guided  during  the  exposure, 
the  images  of  the  stars  will  be 
small,  round  dots ;  but  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  asteroid  in  the  field  it 
will  make  itself  known  by  its  mo- 
tion during  the  exposure,  thus  leav- 
ing a  little  streak  instead  of  a  dot. 
Sometimes  several  of  these  streaks 
have  been  found  on  the  same  plate. 
If  computations  show  that  they  do 
not  correspond  to  any  known  aster- 
oid, then  these  new  asteroids  are 
added  to  the  list  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand already  discovered.  Of  course, 
the  astronomers  follow  the  object 
on  successive  nights  until  enough 
data  are  obtained  for  predicting  its 
future  motion  under  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  then  its  orbit  is  known, 
and  until  Jupiter  perturbs  it  by  his 
attraction  the  place  of  the  body  can 
be  predicted  for  any  time  in  the 
future. 

The  first  known  asteroid  to  be 
caught  on  a  photographic  plate  was 
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THE  GREAT  SPIRAL  NEBULA  IN  ANDROMEDA 

Photographed  with  the  24-inch  reflector  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,   by   G.  W.   Ritchey 

This  object,  just  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  has  doubtless  been  a  puzzle  to  men  since 
they  first  began  to  scan  the  sky.  Although  studied  with  the  telescope  ever  since  that 
instrument  was  invented,  the  evident  spiral  character  of  the  nebula  was  not  recognized 
until  the  first  good  photographs  were  obtained,  some  thirty  years  ago.  Its  size  is  beyond 
anything  that  we  can  imagine,  and  some  astronomers  estimate  its  distance  to  be  so  great 
that  half  a  million  years  would  be  required  for  its  light  to  reach  us  (light  traveling  11 
million  miles  a  minute) .  The  spectroscope  shows  that  the  object  is  not  gaseous,  but  its 
spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  a  cluster  of  stars  too  distant  to  be  separately  distinguished. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  Milky  Way  of  an  independent  stellar  system.  The  spectro- 
scope also  shows  that  it  is  approaching  us  with  a  speed  of  180  miles  per  second. 


Sappho,  also  known  as  Number 
Eighty.  It  was  then  of  the  eleventh 
magnitude  and  was  found  by  Isaac 
Roberts  on  a  negative  made  with 
his  reflector  in  1886. 

Professor  Max  Wolf  of  Heidel- 
berg was  the  first  to  discover  an 
unknown  asteroid  by  photography, 
when  he  noticed  a  small  streak  on 
a  plate  taken  on  December  22, 
1891.  After  its  orbit  was  deter- 
mined and  the  object  thus  proved 
to  be  new,  it  received  the  number 


323,  and  was  named  Brucia,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Catherine  L.  Bruce 
of  New  York.  Among  her  many 
benefactions  to  astronomical 
science  was  the  gift  of  a  fine  pair 
of  photographic  telescopes,  of 
sixteen  inches  aperture  and  eighty 
inches  focal  length,  which  were 
made  in  America  and  presented  to 
Professor  Wolf,  distinguished  pio- 
neer in  the  application  of  photogra- 
phy to  astronomy. 

(To  be  continued) 


Museum,  School 
and  Library 

THE  Field  Museum  of  Chi- 
cago recently  co-operated 
with  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary in  an  interesting  attempt  to 
use  the  visual  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing circulation  and  attendance 
in  the  Children's  Room. 

A  number  of  the  Museum's  at- 
tractive traveling  exhibits,  such  as 
are  circulated  among  the  public 
schools,  were  conspicuously  placed 
where  they  would  capture  the  chil- 
dren's attention.  The  cicada,  the 
dragonfly,  the  interesting  little 
burying  beetle,  and  the  Monarch 
butterfly  were  among  the  pictur- 
esque cases  on  display.  Supple- 
menting this  exhibit,  the  Library 
placed  on  racks  near  the  cases  pic- 
tures and  books  dealing  with 
related  nature-study  subjects. 

There  was  an  immediate  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  children. 
One  evidence  of  the  fillip  given  to 
their  interest  was  furnished  by  the 
unprecedented  rush  on  the  picture 
department.  In  this  service  there 
are  something  like  40,000  pictures, 
culled  from  every  source,  of  which 
forty  may  be  taken  out  upon  the 
subscriber's  card  at  a  time.  So 
great  was  the  demand  made  upon 
this  department  after  the  exhibit 
opened  that  there  were  not  enough 
pictures  to  supply  the  calls. 

When  library  and  museum  thus 
enter  into  active  partnership  with 
the  schools,  helping  to  vitalize  the 
work  of  the  classroom,  they  are 
making  themselves  active  elements 
in  the  community  and  ceasing  to 
be  simply  places  where  books  and 
specimens  are  stored. 


ONE  generation,  one  entire  gen- 
eration, of  all  the  world  of 
children,  understood  as  they  should 
be,  loved  as  they  ask  to  be,  and  de- 
veloped as  they  might  be,  would 
more  than  bring  the  millenium. 
— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
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What  the  "World's  Thinkers  Say 
of  the  "Eye -Gate"  to  Knowledge 


And  one  eye-witness  weighs 
More  than  ten  hearsays.  Seeing  is  believing 
All  the  world  o'er. 

— PLAUTUS:   Truculentus. 

Cultivate  an  interest  in  pictures.  It  is  a  part 
of  education  always  within  your  reach. 

—SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Knowing  is  seeing.  .  .  .  Until  we  our- 
selves see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it 
with  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as  before. 

—JOHN   LOCKE:   The  Conduct  of 
Understanding. 

It  may  be  observed  that  many  of  our  children 
grow  weary  of  their  books,  because  they  are 
overfilled  with  things  which  have  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  help  of  words.  The  pupils,  and 
often  the  teachers  themselves,  know  next  to 
nothing  about  the  things. 

— COMENIUS.    {Written  in  1655.) 

Sight  is  by  much  the  noblest  of  the  senses.  We 
receive  our  notices  from  the  other  four  through 
the  organs  of  sensation  only.  We  hear,  we 
feel,  we  smell,  we  taste,  by  touch.  But  sight 
rises  infinitely  higher.  It  is  refined  above  mat- 
ter and  equals  the  faculty  of  spirit. 

—STERNE. 

All  man's  education,  all  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, are  really  formed  from  pictures.  Pic- 
tures are  much  more  powerful  than  writing  or 
speech.  Every  one  can  see  a  picture  and  in- 
terpret it  in  his  way;  it  is  as  irresistible  as  ex- 
ample. The  motion  picture  is  life,  magnified 
and  extending  over  a  limitless  field ;  it  is  the  ac- 
cumulated example  and  experience  of  thirty 
men  and  thirty  years  of  life,  concentrated  in  a 
single  moment. 

—MAETERLINCK. 


A  picture  is  the  invention  of  heaven,  the  most 
ancient  and  most  akin  to  nature. 

—BEN  JONSON. 


A   thing  when    heard,    remember,    strikes   less 

keen 
On  the  spectator's  mind  than  when  'tis  seen. 
—HORACE:   <De  Arte  Poetica. 

It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  consider  how  many 
objects  the  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and 
successively  in  an  instant,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  a  judgment  of  their  position,  figure 
and  color. 

—STEELE. 

**€>^ 

This  picture  tells  me  in  an  instant  what  would 
be  spread  over  ten  printed  pages. 

— TURGENEV. 


The  man  in  Russia,  or  in  Japan,  or  the  farthest 
isles,  learns  through  the  eye  what  the  customs 
of  life  are  in  the  civilized  West.  The  motion 
picture  teaches  men  as  books  never  could  do, 
even  if  they  could  read  them. 

—SIR  GILBERT  PARKER. 

e*3CW 

I  ask  for  half  a  dozen  projectors  or  so  in  every 
school  and  for  a  well-stocked  storehouse  of 
films.  The  possibilities  of  certain  branches  of 
teaching  have  been  altogether  revolutionized 
by  the  cinematograph.  .  .  .  All  the  dem- 
onstration experiments  that  science  teachers 
will  require  in  the  future  can  be  performed  once 
for  all — before  a  cinematograph.  They  can 
be  done  finally;  they  need  never  be  done  again. 
You  can  get  the  best  and  most  dexterous  teach- 
er in  the  world;  he  can  do  what  has  to  be  done 
with  the  best  apparatus,  in  the  best  light.  Any- 
thing that  is  very  minute  or  subtle  you  can  mag- 
nify, or  repeat  from  another  point  of  view. 
Anything  that  is  intricate  you  can  record  with 
extreme  slowness.  You  can  show  the  facts  a 
mile  off  or  six  inches  off. 

— H.  G.  WELLS. 
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Visual   Education 


Seeing  Things  in  School  Work 

Charles  C.  Gray 
Principal,  Emerson  School,  Seattle,  Washington 


THE  motion  picture,  like  the 
automobile,  has  passed 
through  the  stage  of  novelty 
in  the  popular  mind  and  has  come 
into  that  portion  of  its  destiny 
v  herein — although  not  yet  so  fully 
as  in  the  case  of  the  former — it  is 
established  in  a  real  and  indis- 
pensable service  in  our  business 
and  social  economy. 

The  telegraph,  the  telephone  and 
the  phonograph  had,  each  in  its 
turn,  a  parallel  history :  first  their 
popular  acceptance  as  a  novelty, 
then  everyday  service  and  recogni- 
tion as  an  improved  and  finished 
instrument  for  meeting  a  crying 
need  in  human  welfare.  Today  the 
radio  has  succeeded  the  motion 
picture  as  the  public's  latest  novel- 
ty and  amusement,  and  no  doubt  it, 
too,  will  soon  come  into  its  rights 
as  a  means  of  meeting  a  recognized 
private  and  public  need. 

From  Toy  to  Tool 

In  its  first  developments  the 
automobile  answered  the  public's 
ever-repeated  cry  for  speed,  enter- 
tainment and  convenience.  Later 
came  the  prosaic  truck  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  the  laboring  world. 

So  with  the  motion  picture :  It 
lias  performed  its  initial  service  in 
providing  an  amusement-seeking 
public  with  a  new  form  of  pleas- 
ure. Today  it  is  entering  upon  the 
"truck"  stage  of  its  development, 
getting  clown  to  the  business  of  in- 


suring better,  more  thorough  and 
more  efficient  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  land. 

Convinced  of  the  automobile's 
ability  to  speed  its  passengers  about 
the  country,  the  public  for  a  long 
time  refused  to  believe  that  the 
heralded  truck  could  ever  over- 
come its  evident  or  apparent  handi- 
caps and  actually  function  in  the 
heavy  tasks  of  the  business  world. 
In  like  manner,  the  popular  atti- 
tude acclaimed  in  huzzas  the  rec- 
reational uses  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture, but  is  even  yet  in  opposing  or 
dubious  mind  as  to  its  promises  to 
expedite  and  practicalize  the  actual 
teaching  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Getting  Started,  Despite  Opposition 

Almost  any  school  community 
will  represent  the  general  public  in 
miniature.  That  of  the  Emerson 
School  is  but  an  example.  When, 
at  this  time  last  year,  we  were  dis- 
cussing in  Parent-Teacher  meet- 
ings the  advisability  of  purchasing 
a  motion-picture  machine  for  use 
in  the  school,  the  question  evoked 
a  variety  of  attitudes.  Some  were 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  innova- 
tion; some  were  honestly  doubtful 
of  its  practical  value  in  classroom 
work;  some  were  alarmed  lest  its 
use  result  in  distraction  and  loss  of 
attention ;  and  some  opposed  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  for  "an- 
other fad,"  and  labeled  the  plan  as 


just  another  "extravagance"  in  an 
"already  over-diversified  school." 

The  final  vote  taken,  however, 
showed  the  party  of  the  first  opin- 
ion prevailing.  Accordingly,  the 
principal  and  three  brave  women 
assumed  all  financial  responsibility 
by  borrowing  the  necessary  money 
on  their  joint  and  several  promis- 
sory notes.  In  January  a  machine 
was  purchased  and  its  use  begun. 

A  series  of  bi-weekly  entertain- 
ments, with  previewed  films,  was 
scheduled  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  and  such  "educationals"  as 
were  available  were  interspersed 
free  of  cost  to  the  school.  The  en- 
tertainment programs  were  given 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  then  were  repeated  in  the 
evening  for  the  public  and  resident 
high  school  students.  On  the  first 
of  June,  we  made  our  payment  for 
the  machine  and  took  up  our  note. 

Some  "Standard  Objections" 

Consistent  antagonism  to  the  use 
of  the  machine  in  the  school  found 
expression  from  the  "bitter-enders" 
throughout  the  semester.  Com- 
plaints against  the  use  of  school 
time  for  showing  pictures  were 
frequently  voiced.  The  superin- 
tendent's office  was  occasionally 
petitioned  to  protect  the  patrons 
from  some  announced  imposition 
upon  the  patience  of  a  watchful 
school-public.  Some  parents  "didn't 
send  their  children  to  school  to  be 
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SCENES   FROM   "THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY  IN   COSTA   RICA" 


The  coffee  "cherries"  cluster  prettily 
along  the  stems,  against  waxy,  dark- 
green    leaves. 


Here  the  coffee  nibs,  or  "beans,"  have 
been  shoveled  into  heaps,  to  dry  in 
the   hot    sun. 


Primitive  methods  are  still  used  to  bring 
the  coffee  to  market.  Where  is  Henry 
Ford? 
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trained  as  movie  fans";  some  in- 
sisted upon  returning  to  the  "good 
old  drills"  of  their  own  childhood; 
some  "didn't  think  we  ought  to 
have  such  foolishness  as  motion 
pictures  in  school,  anyway." 

All  courtesy  of  attention  to  these 
objectors  and  objections  was  ac- 
corded, up  to  the  point  where  they 
would  seriously  have  interfered 
with  the  visioned  plans  of  the  pro- 
ponents to  demonstrate  the  essen- 
tial sanity  of  their  views  and  pur- 
poses in  thus  using  the  screen  to 
enrich  the  teaching  processes  of 
the  school  and  to  afford  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  their  rightful 
provision  of  picture  entertainment 
free  from  sex  salaciousness,  nerve- 
shocking  thrills,  and  unmoral  se- 
ductions and  inducements. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

This  year  the  same  general  pro- 
gram of  clean  entertainments  was 
scheduled.  The  timely  appearance 
of  approved  educational  films  is 
•vastly  enriching  our  teaching  of 
many  branches  of  the  curriculum; 
a  news  weekly  every  Monday 
morning  for  seventh  and  eighth- 
grade  Current  Events  classes  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  enthusiastic 
interest  taken  in  that  work;  and 
both  students  and  citizens  testify 
freely  to  their  appreciation  of  this 
matchless  instrument  for  vivifying, 
simplifying  and  "speeding  up" 
school  instruction. 

The  occasion  of  the  American 
Education  Week  meeting  afforded 
a  rare  opportunity  to  demonstrate 


EARLY  VIEW  OF  "MOUNT  ROYAL"— 
NOW    MONTREAL 

"Well!  I  never  got  that  before!  Montreal 
on  an  island!"  was  the  comment  voiced 
by  a  boy  who  was  enjoying  his  first 
experience  of  studying  history  from 
the  screen.  Such  exclamations  and 
discoveries  are  typical,  everyday  oc- 
currences in  schools  where  the  film 
has  been  drafted  into  the  service  of 
education. 


REGION  EXPLORED  BY  THE  FRENCH 
BEFORE  1750 

The  close  of  the  film  showed  the  French 
in  full  possession  of  the  interior.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  animated  lines  had 
extended  their  reach.  For  every  pupil 
the  situation  had  been  clearly  visual- 
ized. "Oh!  I  see  now  why  the  French 
and  Indian  War  just  HAD  to  come!" 
exclaimed  one  girl,  in  involuntary 
tribute  to  "the  picture  way"  of  teach- 
ing. 

to  the  public  some  of  the  very 
practical  uses  of  the  machine  in 
teaching.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
gram, therefore,  the  audience  was 
invited  to  repair  to  the  projection 
room,  there  to  see  for  themselves 
just  to  what  extent  this  new  device 
can  vitalize,  objectify  and  fix  in  the 
mind  of  childhood  the  academic 
facts  of  our  school  subjects. 
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The  history  film,  "French  Ex- 
plorations in  North  America,"  and 
a  Rex  Beach  travelogue  on  "The 
Coffee  Industry  in  Costa  Rica," 
were  chosen  as  illustrative  material. 
The  audience  was  asked  to  revert 
in  imagination  to  the  days  of  its 
childhood  and  youth,  to  recall  its 
study  of  these  two  topics,  and  then 
to  judge  from  the  screen  lesson 
whether,  had  it  had  this  supple- 
mentary aid  to  study,  the  subjects 
would  not  have  been  better  under- 
stood and  more  readily  retained. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  if 
there  was  still  an  objector  in  the 
room  he  must  have  joined  in  with 
the  common  applause  just  to  make 
it  unanimous.  The  evident  attitude- 
was  represented  by  that  of  a  man 
who,  in  passing  out,  stopped  to 
say:  "Well,  Mr.  Principal,  I  guess 
that  clinches  the  argument.  After 
this  demonstration  there  isn't  any- 
thing more  to  say." 

Yes,  the  motion  picture  is  nicely 
paralleling  the  automobile,  and 
rapidly  extending  its  offices  from 
the  luxury-values  of  the  mere 
"pleasure  car"  to  the  sober,  prac- 
tical services  of  the  "motor  truck" 
in  everyday  education.  With  this 
dollars-and-cents  value  thus  estab- 
lished, few  educators  and  citizens 
will  long  delay  the  concession  that 
it  is  indispensable  in  modern  edu- 
cation. 

Such  is  the  place  it  has  won  in 
the  Emerson  School,  for  one,  that 
today  any  move  to  take  the  film  out 
of  the  course  of  study  would  pro- 
voke a  spirited  fight. 
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MIRACLES 

HY,    who   makes   much    of  a   miracle? 

As  to  me  I  know  of  nothing  else  but  miracles, 

Whether  I  walk  the  streets  of  Manhattan, 
Or  dart  my  sight  over  the  roofs  of  houses  toward  the  sky, 
Or  wade  with  naked  feet  along  the  beach  just  in  the  edge  of  the  water, 
Or  stand  under  the  trees  in  the  woods,    .... 

Or  watch  honey-bees  busy  around  the  hive  of  a  summer  forenoon, 
Or  animals  feed  in  the  fields, 

Or  birds,  or  the  wonderfulness  of  insects  in  the  air, 

Or  the  wonderfulness  of  the  sundown,  or  of  stars  shining  so  quiet  and  bright, 
Or  the  exquisite  delicate  thin  curve  of  the  new  moon  in  spring; 
These  with  the  rest,  one  and  all,  are  to  me  miracles, 
The  whole  referring,  yet  each  distinct  and  in  its  place. 

To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and   dark  is  a  miracle, 
Every   cubic   inch   of   space   is   a   miracle,    .... 

To   me  the  sea  is  a  continual   miracle, 

The  fishes  that  swim — the  rocks — the  motion  of  the  waves — the  ships  with  men  in  them, 


What  stranger  miracles  are  there? 


—WALT  WHITMAN. 
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Visual   Education 


Seeing  and  Doing  as  Elements  in 
Teaching  Health 

Sibyl  Kent  Stone 
Health  Expert,  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council 


WHENEVER  I  hear  the 
familiar  bray,  "Times  have 
certainly  changed  since  / 
was  young!  The  schools  aren't 
what  they  were  in  my  day !"  I 
murmur  piously,  "Thank  God  for 
that !"  Vividly  do  I  remember  my 
own  school  days.  Yet  my  family 
had,  with  prayerful  consideratior, 
selected  the  best  school  in  a  city 
of  good  schools. 

This  autumn,  in  the  capacity  of 
health  teacher,  I  visited  between 
sixty  and  seventy  schools,  public 
and  private,  with  the  result  that  I 
am  again  compelled  to  offer  thanks 


to  the  Deity.  The  spirit  of  the 
modern  school,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  a  revelation.  Classrooms 
are  gay  with  posters ;  there  are  col- 
ored drawings  on  the  blackboards, 
miniature  villages  on  kindergarten 
sand  tables,  and — in  the  upper 
grades— weight  charts,  health  slo- 
gans, lists  of  gold  star  students,  and 
so  on.  In  one  school  I  was  told 
that  the  pupils  had  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  have  the  school  year  pro- 
longed and  summer  vacations  cut ! 
Who  ever  heard,  in  my  young  days, 
o£  children  actually  enjoying 
school  ? 


VISUALIZING   THE    "IRON"    FOODS 

The  Iron   Knight   in   spinach  lives. 

And    in    red   apples,    too. 
And  thiu  these  foods  red  cheeks  he  gives 

To    boys    and    girls    like    you. 


Implanting  Health  Habits 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  gains 
in  education  is  the  introduction 
into  the  curriculum  of  health  work 
and  health  ideals.  No  longer  are 
we  content  to  have  our  children 
graduated  after  a  certain  period 
with  a  prescribed  number  of  certi- 
fied facts  packed  into  their  skulls. 
The  state  demands  that  the  chil- 
dren go  to  school;  we  demand  that 
they  be  kept  physically  and  men- 
tally fit  while  they  are  there,  and 
that  the  foundation  for  intelligent 
and  useful  citizenship  be  laid  dur- 
ing this  most  impressionable  period 
of  life. 

Nor  by  "health  work"  and 
"health  ideals"  do  we  mean  hy- 
giene or  physiology.  We  refer  to 
the  actual  establishment  of  health 
habits  which  are  not  laid  aside 
when  lesson  books  are  closed,  but 
which  are  definite,  easily  under- 
stood facts  to  be  appropriated  and 
made  part  of  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual child. 

One  might  think  that  this  addi- 
tion to  the  school  program  would 
mean  an  added  burden  upon  al- 
ready overworked  teachers ;  but 
where  health  work  has  been  intel- 
ligently correlated  with  the  already 
familiar  subjects,  this  has  not 
proved  the  case.  Health  songs  add 
zest  to  the  singing  lesson;  health 
posters  stimulate  imagination  in 
drawing;  the  calculation  of  weight 
percentages  makes  a  fascinating 
game  of  arithmetic  (children  are 
vitally  interested  in  "getting  up  to 
weight"),  and  so  on,  through  the 
list.  Enthusiasm  carries  many  a 
child  over  tasks  through  which  he 
was  once  pushed  or  pulled  by  sheer 
force  of  the  teacher's  will,  and  to 
this  extent,  the  latter's  work  is 
lightened  rather  than  made  heavier. 
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Motivation  is  thus  the  keynote  of 
modern  education.  The  child  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  process.  He 
learns  through  doing,  and  the  facts 
thus  assimilated  certainly  become  a 
far  more  lasting  and  intelligent 
part  of  his  existence  than  those 
learned  by  rote  and  having  no  ap- 
parent personal  application. 

Visualizing,    Practicing    and    Recording 
the  Habits 

To  illustrate,  one  might  mention 
the  recent  publication  of  a  little 
book  for  the  recording  of  health 
habits,  prepared  by  C.  E.  Turner, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Public  Health  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  rrmch  experimentation, 
and  it  is  intended  both  to  supple- 
ment health  teaching  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  putting  into  effect 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  class- 
room. Only  by  constant  practice 
can  such  knowledge  become  habit, 
and  not  until  then  have  we  gained 
the  goal  for  which  we  strive. 

Take,  for  example,  a  lesson  upon 
the  various  foods  necessary  for  the 
building  of  a  healthy  body.  A  list 
of  carbohydrates,  proteins  and 
sugars,  of  fats  and  vitamine  foods, 
may  be  learned  by  heart  according 
to  the  old  method  of  teaching — 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  may  ex- 
plain each  class  of  foods  in  simpler 
terms  (for  instance,  labeling  bread, 
cereal,  milk,  macaroni,  etc.,  "en- 
ergy foods"),  summon  to  her  aid 
her  powerful  ally — visualization — 
make  very  sure  that  the  child  un- 
derstands each  point  developed, 
and  then  ask  him  to  keep  a  record 
of  such  of  these  foods  as  he  him- 
self uses  daily. 

Care  is  taken  not  to  attempt  too 
much  at  once.  For  perhaps  two 
weeks  a  record  is  kept  of  one  type 
of  food;  when  that  has  had  a 
chance  to  become  a  regular  item  on 
the  daily  menu,  another  group  is 
explained  and  recorded  in  the  same 
way.  This  plan,  it  is  clear,  is  not 
the  mere  tabulation  of  dietetic 
items,  but  the  actual  building  of 
health  habits.  The  "proof  of  the 
pudding"  is  shown  in  increase  of 


weight,  as  evidenced  in  the  monthly 
height- weight  takings.  The  chil- 
dren are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this,  rather  than  a  perfect  rec- 
ord, is  what  is  desired  and  that  a 
true  record  brings  this  as  a  reward. 
So  long  as  the  aim  of  the  pupil  is 
limited  to  more  rapid  growth  and 
better  health,  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  make  a  dishonest  record. 

Utilizing   the   Comprehending  Eye 

So  much  for  motivation.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  stride  in  education. 
But  we  have  made  another  discov- 
ery equally  vital.  In  the  past  we 
have  limited  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
ear  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
brain.  We  have  tried  by  repeated 
attacks  on  the  auditory  nerve  to  im- 
press our  information  on  the  mem- 
ory, too  often  without  first  making 
sure  that  the  child  understands 
what  it  is  all  about.  We  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  fully  each 
day  that  the  eye  is  an  equally  im- 
portant channel  to  the  brain;  that 


vision  may  instantaneously  photo- 
graph upon  the  memory  facts 
which  we  have  labored,  with  per- 
haps indifferent  success,  to  instil 
by  less  normal  and  natural  meth- 
ods. It  is  here  that  a  hitherto  un- 
tried field  is  opening  to  us. 

The  booklet  mentioned  above, 
and  from  which  the  accompanying 
cuts  are  taken,  illustrates  the  new 
procedure  in  health  education.  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  seeing  and 
doing  are  both  superior  to  hearing 
as  learning  processes.  Each  spe- 
cific procedure  is  clearly  visualized 
for  the  child,  and  then  he  registers 
his  progress  in  its  adoption  as  part 
of  his  program  of  health  develop- 
ment. The  child  watches  the  ef- 
fect upon  his  growth  record  of 
such  fundamental  habits  as  cheer- 
fulness, cleanliness,  proper  eating 
of  right  foods,  play,  rest,  drinking 
enough  water,  removing  heavy 
clothing  indoors,  and  the  like. 
Surely  this  is  a  more  practical  pro- 


THE   "GROWTH"   AND    "REPAIR"   FAIRIES 

If   you  want  to   grow  strong  and  be   fair 
And  renew  every  part  that  gives  way, 

You   must   learn   about  Growth  and   Repair 

And  the  milk  and  the  eggs  where  they  stay. 


Dd 


Visual   Education 


cedure  than  learning 
the  names  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body. 

Beginning   Science  on 
the   Screen 

Last  spring  I  saw  a 
motion  picture  of  ele- 
mentary bacteriology 
suitable  for  use  in  the 
upper  grades.  It  was 
utterly  fascinating, 
and  I  would  stake  a 
large  fortune  that  pu- 
pils who  would  either 
slumber  or  struggle 
through  a  lesson  on 
yeasts,  moulds  and 
kindred  vague 
growths,  will  never 
forget  what  they  saw 
on  the  screen.  Also, 
without  being  in  any 
way  unduly  morbid, 
the  film  showed  some- 
thing of  the  universal 
prevalence,  beneficial 
and  otherwise,  of 
these  tiny  plants. 
There  will  be  a  real 
reason  for  washing 
hands,  in  the  future, 
and  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  home  pro- 
phylaxis !  It  may  not 
last — we  cannot  hope 
too  much — but  it  is  a 
gorgeous  opportunity 
to  win  recruits  for 
cleanliness ! 


The 


in 


wisest  child 
town 
window  opens 
ide, 

len  she  goes  to 
sd  at  night 
outdoor     air's 
inside. 


I  slept 


hours  with  windows  open. 


1st  Week 

2d  Week 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

*  Children  from  7  to   1 0  years  should  sleep   1  1    hours;  children  from 
1 0  to  13  years  should  sleep   1 0  hours. 


A    Projector    for    Every 
School 

I  mention  this 
merely  as  an  example 
of  what  the  moving 
picture  can  do  in  edu- 
cation. It  has  already 
been  recognized  as  of 
tremendous  value,  as 
it  has  been  con- 
demned as  a  power 
for  evil.  But  until  re- 
cently it  has  not  been 
much  considered  as  a 
means  of  education 
'  in  the  schools.  I  look 
forward  to  a  day 
when  every  school 
shall  have  its  own 
moving  -  picture  ma- 
chine, with  perhaps  a 
lending  library  of 
films  to  go  the 
rounds. 

Then,  when  our 
children  are  also 
graded  according  to 
mental  fitness,  and  we 
utilize,  with  the  great- 
est intelligence  and 
maximum  co  -  opera- 
tion of  the  children 
themselves,  every 
channel  of  education, 
the  new  generation 
may  well  smile  toler- 
antly upon  us  when 
we  mutter,  "Schools 
were  never  like  that  in 
our  day  !"  And  they, 
too,  I  think,  will  say, 
"Thank  God  for  the 
change !" 


Seeing  the  World 


ONE   day  a   stranger  in  our   town 
Came   in    to    talk   with   Hiram   Brown 
About   a    man  called   Windy  Joe, 
Who   ran   a   store    three    doors   below. 
He   said,   "How   is   it   that   man  knows 

What   every   country    makes   or    grows? 
He   surely  must  have  read  a  lot, 

Or  else  he's  been  right  on  the  spot!" 

"What  makes   you  think   old  Windy  Joe 

Has   roamed   this    big  world  to   and   fro? 
Does    he    look    like    a    millionaire 

In   that  old  coat  and   tousled  hair?" 
"Well,   no,   of   course;    but   you   must   own 

He   knows  the   earth   from   zone   to  zone; 
From   Egypt's   sands  to   Russian  snow, 

And   where   the   big   bananas    grow. 

"From   Babylon   to   Zanzibar — 

Of   wonders  near,  of  wonders   far; 
Of    mighty   wars    that    shook    the   world 

As    monarchs    from    their    thrones    were 
hurled. 
I've  never   met   a    man   like    him. 

Who's    seen    creation    to   the    rim; 
To    see    so    much,    it    seems    to    me, 

He   must    have    sailed   on  every   sea!" 


"Say,  stranger,  if  you  want  to  know 

The  truth  about  old  Windy  Joe — 
Why,   all   the  world  that  he  has  seen 

Was   shown  right  here  upon  the  screen. 
Each   evening  when   he  has    a   dime 

(You  know  Joe's  always  long  on  time), 
He   rambles  to  the  movie   show 

And   sees  those  wonders   come  and  go. 


"Joe  says:    'A  man  don't  hev  to  roam, 

Nor  sail  ten  thousand  miles  uv   foam; 
Why    should   I    travel    o'er   the    sea, 

When  movies  bring  the  world  to  me? 
It    saves   me   time    'n    lots   uv    cash, 

I'm  sure  my  ship  ain't  goin'  to  smash, 
'N   when   I  leave   the   picture   show, 

By  heck,  I'm  right  to  home,  yuh  know!' 

The  stranger,  looking   cheap  as  sin, 

Said,  "Well,  that  rascal  took  me  in! 
I've    never   noticed   how,    before, 

The  world  is  brought  right  to  our  door." 
Yes,  wonders  rare  of  every  clime 

And  all   the   great  events  of  time, 
Are  brought  to    folks  of  slender  means 

Today  upon   the  movie  screens. 


—HENRY  B.  RUTLEDGE. 
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Department  of  Superintendence 

Schedule   of  Meetings   and    Tentative   Program   for   the    Cleveland  Meeting 

February  24   to  March  2,  1923 


Sunday,   February   25 

4:00  P.  M. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Department 
will  be  held  in  the  Old  Stone  Church. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  President  of  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio,  will  deliver 
the  address. 

Monday,   February   26 
9:30  A.  M— Public  Auditorium. 

Greetings — R.  G.  Jones,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Cleveland. 

Administering  Education  in  the  In- 
terests of  Children  and  the  State :  Some 
Observations — John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

What  Constitutes  American  Citizen- 
ship—  Alvin  Owsley,  National  Com- 
mander American  Legion,  Indianapolis. 

Leisure  Time — Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
Cleveland. 

Health  and  the  Schools — George  E. 
Vincent,   Pres.   Rockefeller   Foundation. 

2:00  P.  M. — Engineers'  Hall. 

Executive  session.    Business  session. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Status  of 
Superintendent — C.  E.  Chadsey,  Dean  of 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Il- 
linois, chairman.  Printed  report  in 
Yearbook  of  Department. 

Suggestions  on  the  Report — N.  L. 
Engelhardt,  Prof,  of  Education,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 

Seven-Minute  Talks :  "My  Experience 
in  Administering  Education." 

Boy  Scouts — Supt.  Frank   Cody,   Detroit. 

Outdoor  Gymnasium — Supt.  Theodore  Saam, 
Council   Bluffs. 


-Supt.    Randall   J.    Condon,    Cincin- 
-Supt. 


Janitors 
nati. 

Stimulating   the    Growth    of   Teachers- 
Frederick   H.    Bair,    Colorado    Springs. 

Crippled  Children — -Supt.  Peter  A.  Morten- 
son,   Chicago. 

What  May  Be  Done  to  Improve  the  Qual- 
ity of  Teaching — Supt.  E.  C.  Hartwell,  Buf- 
falo. 

What  I  Most  Desire  in  My  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent— Supt.    Thomas   R.   Cole,    Seattle. 

8:00  P.  M— Public  Auditorium. 

General  topic:  "General  Problems  in 
Education  and  Citizenship." 

A  Constructive  Program  for  the  National 
Education  Association — William  B.  Owen, 
President  N.  E.  A. 

How  Meet  the  Increasing  Demands  for  Pub- 
lic Education — Marion  L.  Burton,  Pres.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Essential  Characteristics  of  a  Business  Execu- 
tive. 

Tuesday,  February  27 

9:30  A.  M. — Public  Auditorium. 

General  topic :  "Progress  in  Solving 
Financial  Problems  in  Education." 

The  Cost  and  the  Fiscal  Administration  of 
Schools:  Some  Facts  from  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry — George  D.  Strayer,  Prof,  of 
Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia   University. 

The  Tax  Problem  in  Financing  Public  Edu- 
cation— Robert   M.   Haig,   Columbia  University. 

What  the  Schools  Do  in  Relation  to  What 
They  Cost — Supt.  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Supt.  H.  B.  Bruner,  Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

Symposium :  Budget  Making  and 
Spending — 

By  the  County — A.  F.  Harman,  Co.  Supt., 
Montgomery   Co.,   Ala. 

By  the  City — Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Detroit. 

By  the  State — Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State 
Supt.   of  Public  Instruction,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 


8:00  A.  M.— Public  Auditorium. 

Joint  session  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  with  affiliated  organi- 
zations: (1)  Secondary  Education,  (2) 
Elementary  Education,  (3)  Rural  Edu- 
cation. Supt.  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Denver, 
•will  preside. 

Wednesday,  February  28 

9:30  A.  M.— Public  Auditorium. 
General  topic:  "The  Curriculum." 

Principles  and  Types  of  Curricular  Develop- 
ment— Otis  Caldwell,  Prin.  Lincoln  School 
New   York  City. 

Keeping  the  Curriculum  Alive  —  Amalia 
Bengston,   Co.   Supt.,  Olivia,  Minn. 

By  Whom  and  How  Made — Ernest  Horn, 
Prof,  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of 
Iowa. 

How  Modern  Business  May  Aid  in  Recon- 
structing the  Curriculum — Chas.  H.  Judd,  Di- 
rector School  of  Education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Human  Element  in  Curriculum  Making 
— William  McAndrew,  Associate  Supt.,  New 
York    City. 

8:00  P.  M.— College  Dinners. 
Thursday,  March   1 

Morning — Various  hotels. 

Round  Tables  of  City  Superintendents. 
Evening — Public  Auditorium. 

The  program  will  close  in  time  to 
catch  trains  leaving  Cleveland,  in  order 
that  those  interested  may  visit  other 
school  systems  on  Friday. 

Training  for  the  Industries — Speaker 
to  be  announced. 

Immigrant  Education  —  Edward  A. 
Steiner,   Grinnell,  Iowa. 

International  Education  —  Gregory 
Mason  of  The  Outlook. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION 


Tuesday,  February  27 

2:00  P.  M. — Public  Auditorium. 

Secretary's  report  and  roll  call. 

President's  Address  :  Concerning  the 
Council — Supt.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Vice-President's  Address:  The  End 
Depends  on  the  Beginning — Ada  Van 
Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Primary  In- 
struction, Pittsburgh. 

A  Year's  Progress  in  Education — 
Commissioner  John  J.  Tigert. 

Does  a  Reorganized  N.  E.  A.  Mean 
a  Reorganized  Council? — William  B. 
Owen,  President  N.  E.  A. 

The  Need  of  Professional  Leadership 
in  Education — J.  H.  Beveridge,  Pres. 
Department  of  Superintendence. 


Final    Report    of    Committee    on    Re- 
organization   of    Seventh,    Eighth    and  . 
Ninth  Grades — Chas.  H.  Judd,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  chairman. 

The  Debt  Eternal— Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  editorial  staff  of  New  York  Times. 

Business  meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  28 

2:00  P.  M.—Ball  Room,  Hotel  Statler. 
Reports  of  Committees  on : 

Continuity  of  Education  —  Supt.  Wm.  A. 
Wirt,    Gary,    Ind.,    chairman. 

Teaching  of  Democracy — A.  Duncan  Yocum, 
University  of   Pennsylvania,   chairman. 

American  Teachers'  Colleges — W.  C.  Bagley, 
Teachers   College,   Columbia  University. 

Status  of  American  Woman  Teachers — Miss 
Anna  Laura  Force,  Denver  Public  Schools, 
chairman.      Followed   by   open   forum. 


Adult  Illiteracy— Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart, 
Frankfort,   Ky,   chairman. 

Open  Forum  on  State  Levies  and 
Other  State  Funds  for  the  Support  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — 
A.  J.  Matthews,  Pres.  State  Normal 
School,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  chairman. 

Thursday,  March   1 
2:00  P.  M.—Ball  Room,  Hotel  Statler. 

Reports  of  Committees  on : 

Character  Education — Milton  Bennion,  Uni- 
versity  of  Utah,   chairman.      Open   forum. 

Vocational  Education — Payson  Smith,  Mass. 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman. 
Open   forum. 

Thrift  Education — Arthur  Chamberlain,  San 
Francisco,    chairman. 

Health  Problems  in  Education— Thos.  D. 
Wood,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
chairman. 

Business  meeting. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Monday,   February   26 

Afternoon — Hotel  Winton 

General  topic :  "Local  Organization  of 
Principals." 


The   Principalship  as   an  Educational,   Moral, 
and   Civic   Institution. 

Organizing  a  Local  Principals'  Association. 

Relation    of   the    Local    Organization    to    the 
Department    of    Elementary    School    Principals. 


Work  of  the  Principals'  Club  in  Maintain- 
ing the  Professional  Status  of  the  Principal- 
ship. 

The  Principals'   Club  as  a   Civic  Factor. 

The  Professional  Study  Program  of  the 
Local   Association. 
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Visual    Education 


Thursday,   March   1 

Afternoon — Hotel  Winton 

The  School  Assembly  as  a  Socializing 
Influence. 

The  Project  Method  from  the  Princi- 
pal's Viewpoint. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Educational 
Progress. 


Tuesday,  February  27 

Afternoon — Hotel  Winton 

General  topic :  "Some  Everyday  Prob- 
lems of  the  Principal." 

The  Retarded  Child:     His  Opportunity. 

Relation  of  the  Elementary  School  Principal 
to  the  General  Testing  Program. 

Wednesday,  February  28 

Afternoon — Public  Auditorium 


General  topic:  "The  Elementary 
School  Principalship— Past,  Present,  and 
Future." 

The  Growth  of  the  Principalship. 

The  Elementary  School  Principalship  of  the 
Present  Day. 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Elementary  School 
Principalship  from  the  University  Point  of 
View  and  from  the  Superintendent's  Point  of 
View. 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  SECTION 


Monday,   February  26 

9:30  A.  M. — Cleveland  School  of  Edu- 
cation 

General  topic :  "The  Distinctive  Func- 
tions of  the  City  Training  School." 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Specialist  in 
Teacher  Training — W.  C.  Bagley,  Teachers 
College,    Columbia   University. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent— Supt.    Chas.    L.    Meek,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  City  School  of 
Education — L.  A.  Pechstein,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Education,   University  of  Cincinnati. 

Discussion  led  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Hart- 
well,  Buffalo. 

12:00  M.— Cleveland   School    of    Edu- 
cation 

Luncheon. 

4:00   P.    M. — Cleveland    City    Training 
School 

Tour  of  inspection,  led  by  Dean  Am- 
brose L.  Suhrie. 

Discussion:  Frank  Cody,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Dean  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Graduate  School  of° 
Education,  Harvard  University;  J.  C.  Brown, 
State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  H. 
W.  Rockwell,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo; 
J.  W.  Withers,  School  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York;  G.  B.  Jeffers, 
Asst.   Supt.   of   Schools,   Schenectady,  N.   Y. 


Tuesday,  February  27 

9:30  A.  M. — Cleveland  School  of  Educa- 
tion 

General   topic :     "Practice  Teaching." 

Practice  Teaching — E.  G.  Payne,  Prof,  of 
Educational   Sociology,   New   York   University. 

Improvement  of  Practice  Teaching — N.  W. 
Cameron,  Director  of  Teachers  Training 
School,   Baltimore. 

Detroit's  Practice  Teaching  Program — Mir- 
iam A.  Besley,  Head  of  Practice  Teaching  De- 
partment,  Detroit   Teachers   College. 

A  Proposed  Program  of  Teacher  Training-— 
Garry  C.  Myers,  Cleveland  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Correlation  Between  Success  in  High  School, 
in  Normal  School,  and  in  Teaching — Louise 
Patrick,  Louisville  Normal  School. 

General  discussion.  Inspection  of  ex- 
hibits. 

2:00  P.  M. — Cleveland  School  of  Educa- 
tion 

Cost  Problems  in  Teacher  Training — 
F.  W.  Smith,  Prin.  City  Normal  School, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  Teacher-Training  Program  in  Sex 
Education — T.  W.  Galloway,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association. 


A  Student  Government  Organization — 
Louise  Robertson,  Louisville  Normal 
School. 

Placement  and  Supervision  of  Proba- 
tionary Teachers — Catherine  Morgan, 
Head  of  Probationary  Dept.,  Detroit 
Teachers  College. 

We  Graduate  Them;  Then  What?— 
W.  T.  Heilman,  Prin.  Columbus  Nor- 
mal School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Educational  Testing  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Individual  Instruction — Fred- 
eric Burk,  Pres.  State  Normal  School, 
San  Francisco. 

The  Measurement  of  Teaching  Load 
in  a  State  Normal  School — H.  A.  Brown, 
Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 
Wis. 

Time  Distribution  by  Subjects  in  Rep- 
resenting Teacher-Training  Institutions 
■ — J.  Leslie  Purdom,  Prin.  Harris  Teach- 
ers College,  St.  Louis. 

Observation  and  Participation  as 
Laboratory  Experiments — Charles  Rus- 
sell, Director  Division  of  Elementary 
Education,  Toledo. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION 


Tuesday,  February  27 

Afternoon — Ball  Room,  Hotel  Cleveland 

General  topic:  "Facts  and  Future  of 
the  County  Superintendency"  —  Miss 
Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  State  Rural  Super- 
visor, Helena,  Mont. 

Discussion  of  report  of  Committee  on  County 
Superintendents'  Problems,  as  presented  by 
Lee   L.   Driver. 

Practical  Workings  of  the  County  Unit — 
C.   G.   Cooper,   Supt.,    Baltimore   Co.,   Md. 

Analysis  of  the  Next  Step  in  Professional- 
izing the  Office  of  County  Superintendent — 
Miss  Charl   O.   Williams. 

Evening— Ball  Room,  Hotel  Cleveland 

Joint  program  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

The  Economic  Background  of  Rural 
Education  —  Aaron  Shapiro,  National 
Attorney,  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associ- 
ations. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Afternoon— Ball  Room,  Hotel  Cleveland 

Five  section  meetings: 


State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural 
Schools. 

County    Superintendents    and    Rural    School 

Supervisors. 

Rural  Normal  Directors. 

Vocational  Directors  and  Rural  Extension 
Workers. 

Village  and   Consolidated   School   Principals. 
Thursday,  March    1 

Morning — Ball  Room,  Hotel  Cleveland 

Joint  session  with  the  County  Super- 
intendents' Section  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

General  topic:  "Rural  School  Admin- 
istration and  the  County  Unit." 

Speakers:  T.  H.  Harris,  State  Supt.  of 
Louisiana;  Benjamin  J.  Burris,  State  Supt. 
of  Indiana;  May  Trumper,  State  Supt.  of  Mon- 
tana; C.  L.  Coon,  Supt.  of  Wilson  County 
Schools,  North  Carolina;  M.  S.  Pittman,  Nor- 
mal College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Afternoon — Ball  Room,  Hotel  Cleveland 
General  topic:  "The  Consolidation  of 
Rural  Schools." 


Speakers:  Charles  A.  Lory,  Pres.  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Macy 
Campbell,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa;  Leslie  B.  Sipple,  State  Normal  School, 
Aberdeen,   S.   Dak. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Comparative  In- 
struction in  One-Teacher  and  Consolidated 
Schools — John  M.  Foote,  State  Rural  Agent, 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Hilda  M. 
Hughes,  Co.  Supt.,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

Evening — Special  dinner  for  county 
superintendents  and  rural  -  school 
specialists. 

Friday,  March  2 

Morning — Ball  Room,  Hotel   Cleveland 

Rural  Child  Welfare — Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
New  York  City. 

Educational  Opportunities  for  Negro 
Children — Thos.  Jesse  Jones,  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  New  York  City. 

Annual  business  meeting. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Monday,  February  26 

Afternoon — Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 

Twenty-minute  talks,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion : 

Guidance  for  the  Adolescent — Edward  Ry- 
nearson,  Prin.  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Homogeneous  Grouping  of  High-School 
Pupils  by  Intelligence  Tests — Ira  A.  Flinner, 
Headmaster  Huntington  School,  Boston. 

Criteria  for  Judging  the  Success  of  Moral 
Training  in  the  Secondary  School — Charles  C. 
Tillinghast,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Curricular  and  Extra-Curricular  Aspects  of 
Sex-Social  Training  in  High  Schools — Dr.  Gal- 
loway, New  York  City. 

5:30  P.  M.— Hotel  Winton 

Banquet.  "Sing"  led  by  Dr.  E.  K. 
Fretwell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

How  Can  Secondary  Schools  be  Run 
Most  Economically,  and  What  Shall  be 
the  Guide  and  Counsel  of  the  High- 
School  Men  in  the  Financial  Problems 
that  Lie  before  Them? — Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

Tuesday,  February  27 

8:00  A.  M. — Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 
Joint  meeting   of   Rural,   Elementary, 

and  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Extra-Curricular  Activities — Prin.   H. 

E.  Winner,  Pittsburgh. 


Afternoon— Rainbova  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 

Round-table  conference  on  the  Junior 
High  School — Chairman,  Phillip  W.  L. 
Cox,  Prin.  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College : 

College  Entrance  Requirements  and  the 
Junior  High  School — Frank  G.  Pickell,  Asst. 
Supt.,  Cleveland. 

Tentative  Differentiations  of  Curricula — J. 
M.  Glass,  Director  of  Junior  High  Schools  for 
Pennsylvania. 

School  Government — H.  H.  Ryan,  St.  Louis. 

Round-table  conference  on  the  Rural 
and  Small  High  School — Chairman,  C. 
P.  Briggs,  Prin.  High  School,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio : 

Social  Life  of  Pupils — C.  K.  Reiff,  Prin. 
High   School,   Muskogee,   Okla. 

How  to  Retain  Good  Teachers — John  Run, 
Principal,   Ironwood,   Mich. 

Financing  Student  Activities — R.  W.  Ward, 
Principal,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Curriculum  and  Daily  Schedule  —  C.  B. 
Ulery,   High   School   Supervisor   for  Ohio. 

Round-table  conference  on  the  Large 
High  School — Chairman,  Roy  H.  Brace- 
well,  Principal,  Burlington,  Iowa : 

An  Experiment  in  Patriotism  — -  Milo  G. 
Stuart,  Principal,  Indianapolis. 

Place  of  Social  Affairs  in  the  High  School — 
J.   G.   Masters,   Principal,    Omaha. 

Administration  of  High  School  on  Platoon 
Plan — -Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Principal, 
Philadelphia. 

Special  versus  Cosmopolitan  High  School — 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation for   Connecticut. 


Wednesday,  February  28 

2:15  P.  M.— Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 

Conforming  the  Curricula  to  the  Car- 
dinal Objectives  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— Merle  C.  Prunty,  Principal,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Effect  of  Compulsory  Education  Laws 
■ — George  Buck,   Principal,   Indianapolis. 

Paper  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 

Thursday,   March   1 

9:00  A.  M.— Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 

Joint  session  with  the  Department  of 
Deans  of  Women. 

Duties  of  a  Dean  of  High-school 
Girls. 

Evaluation  of  the  Work  of  a  Dean 
from  the  Principal's  Point  of  View. 

Value  to  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

2:15  P.  M.— Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Win- 
ton 

Reports  of  committees. 

Is  the  Newer  Education  Scholarly? — 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


Monday,   February  26 

2:00  P.  M.  —  Georgian  Room,  Hotel 
Cleveland 

Reports  of  Committees  on : 

Number  of  Tests  to  be  Undertaken  and 
Method  of  Attack — Inspector  W.  L.  Spencer, 
Alabama. 

Tests  to  be  Used— Prof.  H.  G.  Childs,  In- 
diana. 


Finance — Supervisor  J.  T.   Giles,  Wisconsin. 

Co-operation    of   Other   Organizations — Prof. 
H.  A.  Hollister,  Illinois. 

School   Planning — Inspector   C.    D.    Kingsley, 
Massachusetts. 

General  discussion. 

Tuesday,  February  27 

2:00  P.   M.   —   Georgian  Room,  Hotel 
Cleveland 


Five  -  minute  discussions  emphasizing 
the  hozv  and  the  why: 

Should  High-School  Inspectors  Oppose,  En- 
courage, or  Ignore  the  Tendency  in  Some 
Communities  toward  Financial  Retrenchment  in 
School  Support? 

High  Spots  in  Different  States. 

What  Has  Been  Done  in  Your  State  by 
Yourself  or  by  One  of  Your  Schools  that  i* 
Likely  to  Prove  of  Interest  or  Value  to  the 
School    Inspectors    of    Other    States? 


COUNCIL  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISORS  AND  TRAINING  TEACHERS 


Wednesday,  February  28 

12:00  M  — Hotel  Cleveland 

Kindergarten  luncheon. 
2:30  P.  M.— Hotel  Cleveland 

Kindergarten  Objectives   Which   May 


be  Measured  in  Terms  of  the  Modern 
Elementary  School — Mary  E.  Pennell, 
Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Grades,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

How  These  Objectives  May  be  Built 
Upon   in   the   Lower   Grades — Margaret 


C.   Holmes,   Asst.    Director   of    Kinder- 
gartens, New  York  City. 

New  Objectives  in  Training  Teachers 
for  the  Kindergartens  of  Today — Edna 
Dean  Baker,  Pres.  National  Kindergar- 
ten and  Elementary  College,  Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEANS  OF  WOMEN 

(Meetings  to  be  held  on  Mezzanine  Floor,  Hotel  Statler) 


Monday,  February  26 

9:00  A.  M. — General  business  session. 

12:30  P.  M— Joint  luncheon  with  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Bureaus  of  Oc- 
cupation. 

2:30  P.  M. — Joint  session  with  National 

Committee  of  Bureaus  of  Occupation 

Tuesday,  February  27 

9:30  A.  M. — Sectional  conferences  of 
Deans  of  Women. 


12:30  P.  M.— Luncheon.  Report  from 
Paris  Conference  of  World's  Assn.  of 
University  Women. 

2:30  P.  M. — General  topic:  "How  Can 
Educational  Institutions  Meet  the 
Present  Social  Demand  for  Leaders 
Who  Shall  Be  Men  and  Women  of 
Moral  Worth?" 

Wednesday,  February  28 

9:30  A.  M. — Sectional  meetings. 


12:30  P.  M. — Informal  sectional  lunch- 
eons. 
2:30  P.  M.— Election  of  officers. 
6:30  P.  M.— Banquet. 

Thursday,   March    1 

Morning — Rainbow  Room,  Hotel   Win- 
ton. 

Joint  meeting  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals. 
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Visual   Education 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 


Monday,   February  26 

2:15  P.  M.— Assembly  Hall,  Hollenden 

Hotel 

General  topic :  "The  Policy  and  Or- 
ganization of  Schools  of  Education." 

The  Function  of  the  University  School  of 
Education — C.  H.  Judd,  Director  School  of 
Education,   University   of  Chicago. 

In  a  State  System  of  Education,  What 
Should  Be  the  Relation  of  the  University 
School  or  College  of  Education  to  the  Re- 
cently Established  State  Teachers  College? — 
To  be  discussed  as  follows: 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  State  University 
School  of  Education — Dean  Wm.  F*  Russell, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  State  Teachers 
College — Pres.  D.  B.  Waldo,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  City  Teachers 
College — Dean  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Cleveland 
School  of  Education. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Dean  Geo. 
E.  Walk,  Teachers  College,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


Tuesday,  February  27 

2:15  P.  M.— Assembly  Hall,  Hollenden 
Hotel 

General  topic:  "The  Determination 
of  Objectives  in  the  Professional  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers." 

Principles  Underlying  Curriculum  Construc- 
tion for  Schools  of  Education — Prof.  Arthur 
J.  Jones,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Determination  of  Curricula  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools — Prof. 
E.  Geo.  Payne,  School  of  Education,  New 
York   University. 

Determination  of  Curricula  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools — Prof. 
W.  C.  Reavis,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Value  of  the  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  in  University  Schools  of  Education 
— Prof.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Business  meeting. 


Wednesday,  February  28 

2:15  P.  M.— Assembly  Hall,  Hollenden 
Hotel 

General  topic:  "Professional  Educa- 
tion and  Research  in  University  Schools 
of  Education." 

Professional  Education  of  Teachers  in  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges — Prof.  W. 
C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Professional  Education  of  College  Teachers — > 
Prof.    W.   W.    Charters,    Carnegie   Institute  of 

Technology. 

Educational  Research  in  University  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  Education — Prof.  R.  B.  Buck- 
ingham, College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Case  Method  in  the  Study  of  Teachers, 
and  Its  Value  in  the  Professional  Education 
of  Teachers — Prof.  Wm.  P.  Burris,  Teachers 
College,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

General  discussion.    Business  meeting. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  METHOD 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
February  27  and  28 

Rookwood  Fountain  Room,  Hotel  Olm- 
sted 


General 
Methods." 


topic :        "Supervision     and 


Reorganizing  City  School  Supervision — Supt. 
Jesse   H.  Newlon,  Denver. 

The  Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to  the  Prin- 
cipal— Mabel  E.  Simpson,  Director  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Education:  An  Effort  at  Defini- 
tion— Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia   University. 


The  Influence  of  Ideals  upon  Success  in 
School — S.  A.  Courtis,  Director  of  Instruction, 
Teacher  Training  and  Research,  Detroit. 

The  Direction  of  Classroom  Teachers  in  the 
Use  of  the  Project  Method — Marion  G.  Clark, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Cleve- 
land   Heights,    Ohio. 

Education  in  Accident  Prevention — Dr.  E. 
George   Payne,   New   York   University. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  VISUAL   INSTRUCTION 

(All  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education) 


Tuesday,  February  27 

9:00  A.  M.—Room  216 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Visual  Education:  Its  Scope,  Meaning 
and  Value — Dudley  Grant  Hays,  Presi- 
dent N.  A.  V.  I.,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Practical  Visual  Instruction — Supt.  R. 
G.  Jones,  Cleveland. 

Visual  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Pur- 
poseful   Study— Supt.    H.    B.    Wilson, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
1:00  P.  M.—Room  216 

Visual  Education  in  the  United  States 
— A.   P.   Hollis,   University  of   Chicago. 

Testing  a  Film,  "Iron  and  Steel,"  with 
a  Fifth-Grade  Class— Dr.  F.  Dean  Mc- 
Clusky,  Dept.  of  Education,  University 
of   Illinois. 

Testing  the  Educational  Value  of  the 
Moving  Picture — Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

8:00  P.  M.— School  of  Education  Audi- 
torium 

Special  program  of  educational  films 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  thirty 
film  producers. 

Wednesday,  February  28 

9:00  A.  M.—Room  216 

Analysis  of  Classroom  Use  of  Slides 
for  a  Period  of  Eight  Years — Supt. 
Sherman  Howe,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Some  Fundamental  Aspects  of  Visual 
Instruction — A.  W.  Abrarhs,  Chief  of 
Bureau    of    Visual    Education,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Methods  Used  in  Organizing  a  Slide 
Library  for  a  Large  School  System — 
Rupert  Peters,  Director  of  Visual  In- 
struction, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1:00  P.  M.—Room  216 

Teaching  Geography  by  Pictures — 
Edith  Parker,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

National  Exchange  for  Lantern  Slides 
■ — Dr.  C.  E.  Cummings,  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Educational 
Value  of  Lantern  Slides  and  Moving 
Pictures  in  Education : 

For  Moving  Pictures — Dr.  F.  Dean  Mc- 
Clusky. 

For  Lantern   Slides — A.    W.   Abrams. 

8:00  P.  M. — School  of  Education  Audi- 
torium 

Special  program  of  educational  films. 
8:15  P.  M.—Room  216 

Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Association,  A.  C.  Eckert,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  chairman. 

Thursday,  March   1 

9:00  A.  M.—Room  216 

Material  for  Film  Instruction  in  City 


Classes — E.  H.  Reeder,  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Instruction,  Detroit. 

A  Program  for  State- Wide  Film  In- 
.  struction — H.   W.    Norman,   Visual   In- 
struction Dept.,  University  of  Indiana. 

Co-operation  in  Foreign  Film  Loans; 
Plans  for  Practical  Operation — Chas.  R. 
Toothaker,  Curator,  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum. 

Technique  of  Chart  Construction — J. 
V.  Ankeney,  University  of  Missouri. 

A  Summary  of  Definite  Research 
Problems  in  Visual  Education — Prof.  J. 
W.  Shepherd,  Dept.  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, University  of  Oklahoma. 

1:00  P.  M.—Room  216 

Committee  reports. 

Using  the  Motion  Picture  for  Instruc- 
tion— Asst.  Supt.  A.  G.  Balcom,  Newark, 
N.J. 

The  Educational  Screen  as  the  Official 
Organ  of  the  Academy — Nelson  L. 
Greene,  Editor. 

Business  meeting. 

8:00  P.  M. — School  of  Education  Audi- 
torium 

Visual  Education — J.  J.  Tigert,  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Special  program  of  educational  films. 

(Program  continued  on  page  59) 
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tCh)hy  We  Use  Movies" 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Canada  has  a  novel  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— a  commercial  moving-picture 
office.  So  far,  Canada  is  the  first  gov- 
ernment to  advertise  itself  commercially 
by  the  films.  The  Canadian  Government 
offers  some  of  its  films  free  to  schools 
and  clubs,  but  for  the  most  part  dis- 
tributes official  pictures  through  big, 
well-established  moving  -  picture  con- 
cerns and  charges  regular  rates.  The 
films  practically  pay  for  themselves,  and 
as  publicity  they  are  invaluable  to  the 
country.  Canada  rates  her  film  activi- 
ties as  an  invaluable  method  of  showing 
people  in  other  countries  what  the 
Canadian  land  is  like,  how  the  people 
live,  and  what  industries  and  arts  thrive 
there. 

— Frederick  J.  Haskin 
Journalist,  New  York   City 

A  breeder  of  hogs  recently  had  a 
1,000-foot  reel  made  of  his  herd.  He 
bought  a  suitcase  projector  at  a  total 
cost,  for  both  film  and  projector,  of 
$1,500.  He  calls  on  a  prospect,  attaches 
the  plug  to  the  light  socket,  and  exhibits 
the  hogs  on  the  wall.  Of  the  first  seven 
prospects  called  on,  six  were  sold  at  the 
first  call,  and  he  expects  to  sell  the  sev- 
enth. Of  these  six  sales,  the  first  two 
yielded  a  gross  revenue  several  hundred 
dollars  greater  than  the  whole  cost  of 
the  picture  and  projector. 

— System  Magazine 

Americanization    Work 

Visual  education  has  been  introduced 
into  citizenship  classes  which  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, fof  the  instruction  of  foreign- 
ers and  Americans  with  limited  educa- 
tion. A  moving-picture  machine  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  the  schools  serves  to 
bring  these  visual  lessons  home  to  the 
most  illiterate  man  or  \voman  present. 
— William  S.  Rosamond 

Vocational  Director,  Public  Schools 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Saturday  night  pictures  with 
moonlight    dancing   we   began   to    show 

pictures I  am  of  the  conviction 

that  it  is  consummate  folly,  if  not  a  sin, 
for  the  churches  to  pass  by  this  won- 
derful agency  for  good  and,  as  is  done 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  commercial  pic- 
ture, allow  the  devil  to  use  it  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  evil.  .  .  .. 
The  church  ought  to  make  use  of  the 
motion  picture  in  connection  with  its  re- 
ligious work,  not  as  any  substitute  for 
the  Gospel  preached  in  the  sermon,  but 
as  an  aid  and  an  ally  in  helping  to  get 
the  complete  religious  message  across 
to  the  largest  number  of  people. 

■ — Rev.  H.  F.  Huse,  Pastor 
United  Baptist  Church 
Dover-Fox  croft,  Maine 

Health  Teaching 

The  manner  of  presenting  health  in- 
formation must  be  so  unique  and  pleas- 
ing as  to  arouse  interest,  and  the  mes- 
sage must  be  so  strongly  put  as  to  mo- 
tivate the  individual.  Otherwise,  habits 
of  living  will  not  be  affected.  The  mo- 
tion picture  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  a  method  which  has  such  high  atten- 
tion-value that  it  robs  the  learning  pro- 
cess of  the  "painfulness"  which  it  pos- 
sesses for  most  people.  Showing  a 
good  health  movie  is  like  using  fresh 
fruit  medicinally.  The  spectators  enjoy 
it  and  it  is  good  for  them. 
— Prof.  C.  E.  Turner 

Dept.  of  Biology  and  Public  Health 

Mass.  Inst,   of  Technology 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Propaganda 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  recruits 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege Divinity  School,  we  have  had  a 
film  made  picturing  the  college  build- 
ings, views  of  the  campus  ground,  sport 
activities  and  classroom  work,  giving 
the  biographies  of  the  founders  of  the 
college,    and    visualizing    the    progress 


which  the  Divinity  School  has  made  in 

recent  years. 

— Rev.  Sunberg,  Field  Secretary 
Wittenberg  College 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Safety  First 

One  person  out  of  every  five  sees  at 
least  one  movie  every  day,  and  those  of 
us  who  use  moving  pictures  in  safety 
education  work  need  no  other  reason 
than  that.  One  boy  sees  a  pickpocket 
on  the  screen  and  he  thinks  it's  "easy 
money";  another  lad  coming  away  from 
a  "Robin  Hood"  showing  says,  "Daddy, 
where  can  I  get  me  a  bow  and  arrow?" 

We  are  not  concerned  with  "why"  the 
moving  pictures  educate.  We  know 
that  they  do,  and  we  know  too  that  peo- 
ple will  rush  to  a  moving  picture  teach- 
ing accident  prevention,  whereas  they 
might  feel  like  hurrying  away  from  a 
speaker  talking  about  "safety  first."  We 
were  pioneers  in  the  safety  film  field 
simply  because  we  took  our  propaganda 
to  our  people  through  what  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  popular  medium. 

One  of  our  safety  engineering  staff 
noticed  that  his  fellow-church  members 
read  all  of  the  Church  Bulletin  surrep- 
titiously during  the  sermon.  There- 
after, he  had  safety  slogans  printed  in 
that  Bulletin!  If  folks  are  not  willing 
to  listen  to  safety  first,  let's  give  it  to 
them  surreptitiously  with  a  sugar  coat- 
ing; i.  e.,  through  moving  pictures. 

— F.  E.  Morris 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Schools  and  Universities 

Even  the  best  picture  in  the  book,  or 
the  clearest  demonstration  or  exposition 
made  to  the  student,  can  be  supple- 
mented by  the  showing  of  a  film.  Its 
very  novelty  is  attractive,  and  it  will 
reach  large  numbers  just  as  easily  as  it 
will  reach  small  groups.  The  film  holds 
the  attention  and  makes  things  vivid,  as 
a  picture  in  a  history  textbook,  for  in- 
stance, never  can 

But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  to  see 
pictures  that  we  satisfy  in  this  way.  We 
develop  the  ability  to  observe;  we  stim- 
ulate the  desire  to  understand  and  to 
make  visual  and  vivid  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  The  showing  of  pic- 
tures is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  used 
by  the  teacher  for  whatever  purpose  the 
film  shown  is  best  fitted.  The  films 
used  by  the  visual  education  department 
are  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  use  of  good  books  and  other  teach- 
ing devices. 

—  — Edzvin  H.  Reeder 

Supervisor  of  Visual  Education 
Detroit   Public  Schools 
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Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


IMPROVING  LABOR  THROUGH 
FILMS 

THE  Department  of  Economic  Re- 
search of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  has  de- 
veloped from  statistics  the  positive  state- 
ment that  68  per  cent  of  all  monies  is 
expended  in  labor. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  effici- 
ency of  labor  bears  a  68  per  cent  ratio 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  great  dispute  in  any  well- 
organized  business  over  the  spending  of 
money  when  it  is  to  be  invested  in  a 
machine  that  will  save  labor.  There  is 
no  hesitancy,  for  example,  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  a  stoker  that 
will  burn  less  coal;  in  fact,  a  way  is 
nearly  always  found  to  provide  funds 
to  improve  any  mechanical  device  or 
business  system  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  good  returns  will  accrue  from  the 
investment. 

The  expenditure  of  money  to  improve 
the  biggest  cost  factor  in  all  business — 
the  68  per  cent  of  everything,  which  is 
labor — is,  however,  almost  negligible.  An 
editorial  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  December  23  states: 

"It's  about  time  that  all  corporations 
and  manufacturers  made  an  end  of 
their  stupid  attitude  on  cheap  labor 
and  the  immigration  question.  When 
they  stop  employing  labor  in  a  man- 
ner as  reminiscent  of  reckless  waste 
as  the  slaughter  of  passenger  pigeons, 
they  may  be  able  to  show  reason 
why  their  demands  should  be  treated 
with  respect  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Immigration  Committees. 
But  while  they  employ  their  laborers 
on  seasonal  work  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  waste  their  labors  entirely 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Immigration 
Committees  should  accord  them 
about  the  same  respectful  considera- 
tion that  is  usually  accorded  the 
scapegrace  son  who  wastes  his  in- 
heritance on  special  automobile 
bodies  and  gold  diggers." 

The  desire  to  serve  best  and  to  get 
ahead  is  always  found  in  the  man  who 
knows  his  job  best.  There  is  one  route 
that  is  shorter  than  any  other  when  it 
comes  to  teaching  men  to  know  their 
jobs  better,  and  that  route  is  showing 
them  the  work  they  are  doing  as  it 
should  be   done. 

A  job  can  always  be  done  well  once, 
and  when  it  is  well  done  once  before  a 
motion-picture  camera,  it  can  be  multi- 
plied times  without  number  on  the  silver 
screen. 

The  moving  picture  is  the  most  ag- 
gressive teacher  yet  known  to  man. 
Without  any  of  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
rasping     voice     or     the     misinterpreted 


printed  paragraph,  it  can  reach  millions 
who  would  not  listen  and  millions  who 
would  not  read. 


TEACHING    SAFETY    TO 
WORKERS 


"D 


URING  the  last  three  years," 
reports  Frank  E.  Morris,  of 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  "we  have  shown  our  safety 
films,  'The  Outlaw^  and  'The  Hand  of 
Fate'  to  over  18,647  working  people  in 
various  industries.  Many  of  these  'shows' 
were  given  in  plant  cafeterias,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  or  wherever  the 
workers  could  be  assembled,  either  dur- 
ing their  rest  period  or  on  company  time. 

"Carrying  the  pictures  to  them  in  this 
fashion  is  appreciated  by  the  audiences 
because  it  lends  variety  to  their  day. 
They  enjoy  the  movies  without  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  up  and  without  late 
hours.  The  audience  is  made  group- 
conscious  on  the  safety  idea,  and  that 
idea  is  more  easily  incorporated  into 
their  workaday  lives  because  the  picture 
is  displayed  right  'on  the  job'. 

"Moving  pictures  on  accident  preven- 
tion are  a  very  vital  part  of  an  indus- 
trial safety  program." 


HOW     A     CEREAL     MANUFAC- 
TURER USES  FILMS 

VARIED  and  valuable  are  the  uses 
to  which  the  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany, whose  products  are  known 
the  world  over,  puts  the  motion  picture 
in  conducting  its  many-branched  busi- 
ness. Films  produced  and  circulated  by 
the  Livestock  and  Poultry  Services  en- 
able the  company  to  stimulate  and  co- 
operate with  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries  of  the  country— incidentally 
advertising  their  by-products.  In  the 
Export  Department,  what  might  be 
called  a  propaganda  film  serves  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  American  cereals 
abroad  and  thus  create  a  demand  for 
the  company's  products  in  foreign  fields. 
Another  motion  picture  which  takes  the 
observer  on  a  trip  through  the  mill  is 
used  for  educational  purposes  not  only 
in  the  company's  own  sales-force,  but 
frequently  also  to  implant  in  wholesale 
grocery  salesmen  an  intelligent  enthusi- 
asm for  Quaker  products. 

"It  was  in  1917  that  the  Feed  Depart- 
ment produced  its  first  two-reel  film," 
said  Prof.  J.  A.  McLean,  in  charge  of 
the  Livestock  Service  Department,  to  a 
representative  of  Visual  Education. 
"This  was  a  strictly  educational  picture 


for  the  swine  industry,  setting  forth  the 
best  types  of  hogs  and  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  breeds;  conse- 
quently, of  course,  picturing  that  year's 
champion  show  animals.  Three  years 
later  another  single  reel  was  produced — 
'The  Grand  Champions  of  the  1920 
Swine  Show' — copies  of  which  have 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  National 
Swine  Association.  Two  years  ago  we 
produced  8,000  feet  of  film  on  dairy 
cattle,  devoting  two  reels  each  to  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Guern- 
seys in  America. 

"In  the  making  of  these  four  dairy 
films,  twenty-six  states  were  covered 
and  ninety-six  of  the  leading  breeding 
herds  of  the  country  were  visited.  In 
addition  to  the  prints  which  are  being 
distributed  by  the  various  breeders'  as- 
sociations of  the  country,  we  have  in  our 
own  collection  seven  copies  of  each 
film.  These  are  kept  constantly  busy  at 
our  own  educational  meetings,  which  are 
conducted  by  a  force  of  farm-raised  and 
college-trained  lecturers.  At  these  live- 
stock improvement  meetings  the  film 
furnishes  the  main  attraction  of  the 
program,  although  as  a  rule  it  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  talks." 

Whereas  the  films  of  the  Feed  De- 
partment do  educational  service  outside 
the  company's  own  organization,  a  mo- 
tion picture  recently  produced  by  the 
Cereal  Sales  Department  is  intended 
primarily  for  home  consumption.  It  is 
used  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  every  new  salesman. 

"Our  idea,"  explained  Mr.  Donald 
Douglas,  manager  of  retail  sales,  "has 
been  to  show  each  new  member  of  our 
selling  staff  just  how  Quaker  Oats  are 
made — to  sell  him  the  idea  of  'Quaker 
quality'  before  asking  him  to  go  out  and 
sell  it  to  others." 

Sending  the  recruit  on  a  personal  visit 
to  the  mill,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
has  been  found  to  be  of  doubtful  value. 
His  attention  is  too  apt  to  be  scattered 
among  the  thousand-and-one  details  of 
the  plant,  so  that  he  misses  the  essential 
things  he  was  sent  there  to  observe. 

"The  roar  of  a  machine,  the  passing 
of  a  truck,  the  work  of  a  girl  operator — 
little  things  like  these  catch  his  attention 
and  distract  his  mind  from  the  main 
issue.  When  he  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  mill,  he  is  more  likely  to  remember 
what  a  certain  machine  looks  like  than 
what  it  actually  does.  The  film,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  direct  and  emphatic.  It 
demands  concentration.  It  eliminates 
non-essentials  and  hammers  home  the 
really  important   facts.    When   a  green 
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salesman  has  seen  our  film,  'Ten  Pounds 
to  the  Bushel,'  he  has  followed  every 
step  of  the  milling  process  in  proper 
sequence.  He  comes  away  with  a  clear, 
coherent  mental  picture. 

"The  reel  begins  at  the  very  beginning 
— the  growing  oats  out  in  the  field.  Then 
it  shows  the  careful  process  of  selection 
by  which  only  grain  of  the  finest  quality 
is  taken ;  follows  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture,  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  the  most  important  steps ;  pictures 
the  boxing  of  the  finished  product,  and 
carries  the  story  right  down  to  the  point 
where  the  boxes  are  packed  in  the  cars 
for  shipment.  Animated  drawings,  which 
constitute  perhaps  one-half  of  the  entire 
footage,  make  it  possible  to  follow  op- 
erations that  would  not  even  be  visible 
to  a  man  watching  the  actual  machine  at 
work. 

"All  in  all,"  concludes  Mr.  Douglas, 
"it  is  our  experience  that,  from  a  sales 
standpoint,  the  instruction  a  salesman 
receives  from  seeing  this  film  is  a  great 
deal  more  valuable  than  the  instruction 
he  would  receive  from  seeing  the  same 
machines  in  operation.    Add  to  this  the 


greater  economy,  in  both  time  and  dol- 
lars, and  you  have  an  unbeatable  argu- 
ment for  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in 
salesman-training." 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company's  produc- 
tion program  speaks  for  itself  when  it 
comes  to  answering  the  question,  "Do 
industrial  films  pay?"  The  year  1921 
saw  8,000  feet  of  film  produced  by  the 
Feed  Department,  to  supplement  an 
earlier  2,000  feet;  1922  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  3,000  feet  by  the  Poultry  De- 
partment under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
O.  C.  Kent,  1,000  feet  by  the  Export 
Department,  and  1,000  feet  by  the  Cereal 
Sales  Department.  The  grand  total  is 
fifteen  reels. 

To  quote  Professor  McLean  once 
more : 

"We  believe  in  the  film  as  an  ideal 
medium  for  conveying  a  certain  amount 
of  information  to  all  the  people  in  a  way 
that  will  give  them  clear,  vivid  and  ac- 
curate impressions  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  That  the  motion  picture  is 
destined  to  become  a  mighty  factor  in 
general  education  goes  without  saying." 


agreeable  streaks  on  the  screen.  In  fact, 
they  are  sometimes  seen  to  some  extent 
when  the  shutter  is  not  adjusted  to  move 
at  exactly  the  right  time. 

-F.  R.  MOULT  ON. 
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Projection  Queries  &  Answers 


Readers  are  invited  to  address  queries  on  practical  projection  matters 
to  Projection  Department,  care  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Can  a  motion-picture  projector  be 
operated  on  storage  batteries? — N.  C. 
G.,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

The  answer  is  "yes"  if  you  have  the 
proper  layout.  But  if  you  connect  a  ma- 
chine constructed  for  use  on  a  110-volt 
circuit  with  storage  batteries,  you  will 
be  disappointed. 

The  simplest  case  will  be  considered 
first.  Suppose  only  a  single  6-volt  stor- 
age cell  is  available.  Then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  run  the  projector  by  hand. 
Use  a  6-volt  72-watt  lamp,  and  you  will 
have  enough  light  for  a  6x8  picture  and 
the  battery  will  provide  the  necessary 
current  three  to  four  hours. 

If  more  batteries  are  available,  con- 
nect six  6-volt  cells  in  series.  They  will 
run  a  30-volt  motor  and  a  30-volt  250- 
watt  lamp  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
the  light  will  be  sufficient  to  illuminate 
brilliantly  a  9x12  screen. 

In  a  word,  the  answer  to  the  query  is 
that  storage  batteries  may  be  used  for 


running  the  projector  and  furnishing  it 
light  provided  the  motor  and  the  lamp 
are  adapted  to  the  batteries.  If  in  doubt, 
consult  the  manufacturers  of  your  pro- 
jector. 

*    *    * 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  rotating 
shutter? — D.  G.  S.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  purpose  of  the  rotating  shutter  is 
to  cut  off  the  light  from  the  screen 
while  the  picture  is  being  moved. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  picture 
is  brought  before  the  lens  and  is  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  for  about  three- 
sixty-fourths  of  a  second.  It  is  then 
moved  on  and  succeeded  by  a  second 
one,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  film. 
That  is,  a  "moving"  picture  is  in  reality 
a  very  rapid  succession  of  stationary 
pictures.  The  shutter  cuts  off  the  light 
and  leaves  the  screen  dark  while  one 
picture  is  moving  off  and  another  is 
moving  on.  If  it  were  not  for  the  shut- 
ter the  motion  would  produce  very  dis- 
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Programs 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


MEETINGS  OF  OTHER 
AFFILIATED  GROUPS 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  Practical  Arts  will  hold 
two  meetings,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
the  Ball  Room  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel. 

The  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion will  hold  two  meetings  in  the  Ball 
Room  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel.  The 
topic  on  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be 

Research  Applied  to  Problems  of  In- 
struction," and  on  Thursday  afternoon 

Research  Applied  to  Administrative 
Problems." 

The  National  Council  of  Primary 
Education  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Thursday  at  2:15  P.  M.,  in  the  Hollen- 
den Hotel.  The  topic  for  discussion  will 
be,  "Promotion  Requirements." 

The  National  Council  of  State  De- 
partments of  Education  will  meet 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon  in  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  will  hold  two  meetings  in 
the  Ball  Room  of  the  Cleveland  Hotel, 
on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  at 
8  o'clock.  The  discussion  will  center 
around  Part  I  of  the  1923  Yearbook- 
English  Composition :  Its  Aims,  Methods 
and  Measurement.  Among  the  speak- 
ers will  be  Frank  W.  Ballou,  S.  A.  Cour- 
tis, James  F.  Hosic,  Earl  Hudelson,  W 
S.  Monroe,  and  M.  H.  Willing. 

The  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  hold  three  meetings: 
Monday,  2  P.  M.,  Executive  Committee 
meeting  at  Hotel  Statler;  Wednesday,  2 
P.  M.,  conference  in  committee  room  of 
Public  Auditorium;  Thursday  noon, 
luncheon,  followed  by  conference  in 
committee  room  of  Auditorium. 

The  National  Council  of  Adminis- 
trative Women  in  Education  will  hold 
breakfast  conferences  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  from  8  to  9:30.  The  chief 
business  will  be  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  the  revised  constitution  re- 
ported at   Chicago  last  year. 

The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  will  have  a  joint 
meeting  and  dinner  on  Friday  evening 
at  6:30  with  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed merger.  Saturday  at  9  A.  M. 
there  will  be  addresses  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland  on  "The  Teachers  College 
Movement,"  and  at  2  P.  M.  on  "The 
Problems  of  Teachers  Colleges." 
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School,  Jackie  Coogan  and  "Oliver  Twist" 


LACKING  the  leisure  to  go  to 
school,  little  Jackie  Coogan  has 
his  own  tutor.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  his  going  to  school  like  most 
American  boys,  school  comes  to  him 
— and  stays  with  him  all  day  long, 
too!  There's  no  chance  in  the  world 
of  Jackie's  "playing  hooky."  His 
teacher  might,  but  of  course  she 
wouldn't,  for  "truant  days  are  youth- 
ful days,"  and  besides,  Jackie's  teacher 
enjoys  her  work  too  well  ever  to  try 
to  escape  it. 

Jackie's   "Portable"   Schoolroom 

Whether  Jackie  is  at  work  on  a  set 
or  whether  he  out  on  location,  it  is 
all  the  same:  his  school  is  always 
with  him,  ready  to  be  at  his  service 
whenever  he  is  no  longer  needed  in 
scenes,  posing  for  the  movie  camera. 
In  case  you  may  not  know  exactly 
what  "on  location"  means,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  explain  that  when- 
ever the  picture  -  making  company 
leaves  the  studio  where  the  scenery 
is  set  and  travels  out  on  the  street 
for  a  scene  on  a  crowded  corner,  or 
into  the  open  country  for  a  scene  in 
some  farm-house,  or  down  by  the 
ocean  for  a  scene  on  board  a  ship,  it  is 
said  that  the  company  is  "on  loca- 
tion." And  thither  Jackie's  devoted 
teacher  goes,  too;  so  you  can  see  that 
she  enjoys — or  endures — a  great  deal 
of  traveling. 

Concentration — Then  Relaxation 

1 I  was  about  a  year  ago  that 
fackii  ti  ai  her  read  him  the  story  of 
"Oliver  Twist."  For  you  must  know  that 
Jackie  gets  his  full  share  of  recreation 
;ti"l  play,  even  though  it  sometimes 
has  to  In  taken  piecemeal.  Jackie  has 
cultivated  the  splendid  habit  of  at- 
tending to  one  thing  at  a  time,  doing 
it  well,  and  then,  when  it  is  over, 
thinking  of  something  else. 

Perhaps  he  has  just  played  a  scene 
in    which    the   tears   have   flowed    down 


his  cheeks — the  part  of  some  forlorn, 
pathetic  boy.  But  the  instant  the  di- 
rector says,  "That's  all  for  awhile, 
Jackie,"  he  is  off  like  a  shot,  forgetful 
of  the  tragedy  he  has  just  been  play- 
ing, and  even  before  the  tears  (they 
are  his  own  and  not  the  glycerine 
variety)  are  dry  on  his  made-up 
cheeks,  he  is  either  playing  with  one 
of  the  other  boys  on  the  set,  or  being 
read  to  by  his  teacher,  or  puzzling 
ever  some  bothersome  problem  in  his 
arithmetic  lesson. 

Jackie   Gets   an  Inspiration 

This  time,  as  it  happened,  Jackie 
was  being  read  to.  The  book  was 
"Oliver  Twist,"  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  during  the  days  when  the  last 
few  chapters  were  being  listened  to, 
Jackie  spent  no  time  in  play  at  all — 
or,  at  least,  played  only  when  his 
teacher  absolutely  insisted  upon  it. 
From  the  episodes  in  the  workhouse, 
and  through  all  his  later  adventures 
as  apprentice  to  an  undertaker  and 
victim  of  old  Fagin  and  his  gang, 
Oliver's  experiences  were  breathlessly 
followed. 

When  they  came  to  "The  End," 
Jackie  astonished  his  teacher  by  say- 
ing he  wished  he  could  play  Oliver 
Twist  for  the  movies.  It  sounded  like 
a  big  undertaking  —  but  then,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  regular  boy  of  seven 
being  afraid  to  tackle  anything?  And 
so  it  came  about,  some  time  later, 
that  a  director  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  London  and  who  had  ab- 
sorbed a  genuine  fondness  for  Charles 
Dickens'  works,  was  engaged  and  the 
picture  was  begun. 

Jackie's  ideas  of  the  character  of 
Oliver  Twist  may  not  be  exactly  in 
accord  with  those  of  grown-up  critics, 
because,  of  course,  Jackie  isn't  at  all 
bothered  about  the  motives  thar 
prompted  Dickens  to  write  this  great 
story  of  his.     What  Jackie  does  know, 


however,  is  that  Oliver  Twist  was  a 
real  boy;  that  he  was  nearly  starved 
by  cruel  folks  who  hated  him;  that  he 
was  set  in  the  midst  of  great  temp- 
tations; and  that,  like  the  noble  soul 
he  was,  he  came  out  of  all  his 
troubles  clean  and  victorious. 

Like  a   Course  in  English   History 

Jackie  today  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  English  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  he  knew  be- 
fore he  started  on  this  picture.  That's 
another  reason  why  he  is  glad  it  was 
made.  He  knows  all  about  London 
Bridge  and  about  London  Tower, 
where  great  men  perished  and  suf- 
fered many  years  ago.  He  knows 
about  the  poverty  that  infests  large 
cities,  even  now;  and  this  knowledge 
will  never  leave  him,  but  will  always 
keep  his  heart  tender  to  those  who 
are  unfortunate.  He  knows  that  boys 
and  therefore  men  are  sometimes  un- 
justly accused,  just  as  he  was  in  "Oli- 
ver Twist"  when  old  Mr.  Grimwig 
was  so  sure  that  Oliver  had  ab- 
sconded with  gentle  Mr.  Brownlow's 
bank-note.  He  knows  that  hypocrites 
sometimes  beguile  young  minds  as 
well  as  old,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
not  wise  to  trust  too  much,  just  as  it 
is  not  wise  to  trust  too  little. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  a  former 
time — called  "mid- Victorian"  by  the 
wise — are  familiar  to  Jackie,  for  he 
has  seen  not  only  the  kind  of  clothes 
they  wore  in  those  days,  but  the  kind 
of  houses  folks  lived  in  and  the  kind 
of  furniture  that  surrounded  them  in 
the  various  kinds  of  homes — humble, 
poor  or  rich — in  which  they  lived. 

Pictures  Make  Study  a  Joy 

All  these  things  it  is  good  for 
everybody  to  know.  But  with  the 
average  American,  young  or  old,  just 
as  with  little  Jackie,  education  is  best 
when  it  is  unconsciously  taken.  A 
great  writer — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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Jackie  Cbogan  anahis  tutor, Mrs.  Kora  Newell 0 
who  has  taught  many  child  stars  of  stage  and  screen. 


Jackie  enjoys  j'om.e 
/special  coaching  in 

the  jamous  little 
Polish  wizard  of  the 
chess-board. 
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— has  said  of  education  that  "to  miss 
the  joy  is  to  miss  all."  In  other 
words,  if  you  don't  enjoy  your  studies, 
study  to  enjoy  them;  otherwise  they'll 
do  you  no  good.  You  must  have  joy 
in  your  education.  That  is  why  mo- 
tion pictures  can  do  so  much  for 
humanity.     They    can    make    education 


a  means  of  joy  and  pleasure. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  when 
"Oliver  Twist"  was  put  into  film 
form  it  was  with  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  its  producers  that  here  was  a 
story  as  educational  as  it  was  thrill- 
ing, and  as  spiritual  as  it  was  ex- 
citing. 


Prize- Winners  in  "The  Fir 
Tree"  Contest 


THAT  boys  and  girls  love  to  tell 
stories  with  pictures  was  proved 
again  by  the  fine  work  our  junior 
readers  did  in  visualizing  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  story  of  "The  Fir  Tree." 

Although  the  prize  contest  came  at  the 
very  busiest  time  of  the  whole  year — 
"jes'  'fore  Christmas"- — it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  how  many  of  ydu  competed, 
and  it  was  an  even  greater  pleasure  to 
see  how  well  you  grasped  the  idea,  and 
how  ingenious  you  were  in  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  discontented  little  tree. 
If  you  were  clipping  pictures  out  of 
magazines,  for  instance,  and  couldn't 
find  an  illustration  that  said  everything 
you  wanted  it  to  say  in  that  particular 
chapter,  you  simply  combined  parts  of 
a  number  of  pictures  until  you  had  a 
"composite  picture"  that  did  tell  the 
whole  story. 

Such  work  shows  originality  and  in- 
genuity and  stick-to-itiveness.  The  Edi- 
tor hopes  you  will  retain  those  qualities 
all  your  life  long,  for  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  man  or  woman  who  is  resource- 
ful and  determined — who  doesn't  say 
"I  can't!"  and  stop  trying  just  because 
the  first  trial  doesn't  bring  success. 
Remember — there  is  a  way  out  of  every 
problem.  If  you  can't  get  over  it  or 
under  it  or  around  it,  you  can  always 
tunnel  through  it! 

The  first  prize  of  five  dollars  is 
awarded,  not  to  a  single  boy  or  girl,  but 
to  the  pupils  of  two  entire  classes — the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  St. 
James  School,  Decatur,  Illinois,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis.  These  students  co-operated 
in  preparing  an  exceedingly  handsome 
16-pagc  book.  Colored  pictures  were 
cleverly  combined,  attractively  grouped 
on  dark  brown  paper,  and  neatly  cap- 
tioned;  then  by  means  of  black  art  cor- 
ners llii-  brown  sheet  was  mounted  on 
a  page  of  heavy  bright  yellow  drawing 
paper.  Covers  of  dull  black  paper  were 
prettily  lettered  in  gold,  with  attractive 
color  panels   pasted   at   top  and   bottom. 

The  second  prize  of  three  dollars  goes 
to    a    lad    -who    visualized    the    story    in 


fifteen  delightful  chapters,  rounding  up 
a  most  unusual  collection  of  pictures  for 
his  posters.  This  prize-winner  is  York 
Castle,  age  12,  a  pupil  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  For  his  concluding  chapter, 
showing  how  they  burned  the  little  tree 
at  last,  York  evidently  could  not  locate 
a  picture  showing  a  tree  ablaze.  But  that 
did  .not  discourage  him  in  the  least;  he 
simply  used  his  water  colors  to  manu- 
facture some  very  fiery-looking  flames 
of  his  own ! 

The  third  prize  of  two  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Robert  Guffin,  age  9,  who  is- 
in  grade  S-B  of  the  Jackson  School, 
Rushville,  Indiana.  Robert  told  his  story 
entirely  with  pictures  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, drawn  with  colored  crayons.  His 
pleasing  booklet  had  a  Christmasy  front 
cover  design  in  scarlet,  green  and  white, 
and  six  full-page  crayon  drawings  vis- 
ualizing various  scenes  in  the  fairy  tale. 

Roscoe  M.  Young,  Mary  Leisure  and 
Denzel  Sweet,  also  pupils  of  the  Jackson 
School  at  Rushville,  deserve  Honorable 
Mention  for  their  interesting  poster 
booklets,  as  does  also  Lucille  Williams, 
who  is  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the 
Huntley  Consolidated  School  at  Hunt- 
ley, Illinois. 


WAS  LINCOLN   A  KING? 

We   talked   of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 
As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's   glow; 

Of  Alfred   the   Great,   in    days    gone  by, 
And   his   kingdom   of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and  stern, 

His  armies   to  victory  led; 
Then,   after  a   pause:   "At   school   we  learn 

Of  another   great  man,"   said  Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 
He  was   gentle  and  brave,  and  so 

Wasn't   he    greater   than   all   the   rest? 
'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,   you  know." 

"Was    Lincoln    a    king?"     I    asked    him    then, 

And   in   waiting    for  his   reply 
A  long   procession    of   noble   men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And   thoughtfully;   then  with   a  start: 

"He    wasn't    a    king — outside,"    he    said, 
"But  I   think   he   was   in  his  heart." 

— Ella  Matthews   Banks, 
in    ST.    NICHOLAS. 


Junior  Humor 

The  Truth 

Boy  :  "I  want  a  dime  to  give  to  a 
lame  man." 

Mother:  "You  shall  have  it.  And 
who  is  the  lame  man,  dear?" 

"Oh,    he's    the    door-keeper    at    the 


The   Young   Genius 

"Mother:  "Willie,  how  is  it  that, 
no  matter  how  quiet  and  peaceful 
things  are,  as  soon  as  you  appear  on 
the  scene   trouble  begins?" 

Willie:  "I  guess  it's  just  a  gift, 
mother..' — Life. 


A  Natural  Inference 

A  proud  father  of  our  acquaint- 
ance accompanied  his  son  to  a  lead- 
ing military  school  to  see  that  the 
youngster  was  properly  enrolled.  As 
he  was  leaving  he  overheard  his  son's 
room-mate  inquire,  "What  did  you  do 
that    your    dad    sent    you    here?" 


Remarkable  from  the  First 
The  teacher  had  told  her  pupils  to 
write  a  short  essay  about  Lincoln, 
and  one  boy  handed  in  the  following: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  a 
bright  summer  day,  the  twelfth  of 
February,  1809.  He  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin  he  had  helped  his  father 
to   build." 


The  Easier  Job 

"What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up,  Jennie?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid." 
"An  old  maid,  dear!  Why?" 
"  'Cause  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  kiss 
a  man  a  hundred  times  and  tell  him  he's 
handsome  every  time  I  go  shopping. 
I'd  rather  earn  money  and  buy  things 
for  myself." — Baptist  Boys  and  Girls. 


Inconsistencies   of  Geographies 

Edgar,  aged  five,  was  driving  from 
the  station  on  his  first  visit  to  Maine. 
His  mother,  noticing  a  troubled  look  on 
his  face  as  he  looked  about,  said : 
"What's  the  matter,  Edgar?  Don't  you 
like  the  beautiful  country?" 

"Yes,  mother,  but  on  my  map  Maine 
is  red." — North  Carolina  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 


Placing  the  Blame 

Mother  :  "I've  tried  so  hard  to  make 
you  a  good  child,  Margaret,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  you  are  still  rude 
and  naughty." 

Margaret  (deeply  moved)  :  "What  a 
failure  you  are,  mother."  -^London 
Weekly  Telegraph. 
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SHADOWS 

HERE  is  a  strong  and  worth-while 
play  modeled  on  a  perversion  of 
the  Enoch  Arden  theme — a  play 
strangely  weak  and  in  places  strangely 
strong.  Moments  of  ineffectualness, 
when  people  behave  in  utterly  silly,  im- 
probable manner,  are  alternated  with 
tensely  dramatic  situations.  The  plot  is 
carefully  developed,  but  the  climax  is  so 
prolonged  as  to  be  weakened. 

What  really  makes  the  play,  however, 
is  the  performance  of  Lon  Chaney  as 
the  humble  Chinese  laundryman.  Al- 
though the  importance  of  this  character 
in  the  action  is  slight,  he  dominates  the 
picture;  he  personifies,  in  a  way,  a  per- 
vading influence. 

Mr.  Chaney's  various  characteriza- 
tions have  always  been  striking- — some- 
times a  little  too  grotesque,  but  always 
distinctive.  In  SHADOWS  he  again 
proves  that  he  may  be  called  a  great 
actor.  His  mastery  of  bizarre  makeup 
enables  him  to  be  unbelievably  Oriental 
in  appearance.  He  seems,  moreover,  to 
iinderstand  the  fatalistic  Oriental  out- 
look upon  life.  Maintaining  the  in- 
scrutable ga'ze'of  the  East,  he  contrives 
to  make  you  understand  the  feeling  be- 
hind every  slight  gesture  and  every  ab- 
sence of  expression.  He  demonstrates, 
as  the  play  intends,  that  the  kindly,  pa- 
tient old  heathen  "Ching-Ching-China- 
man"  is  a  better  Christian  than  many 
who  profess  their  faith  volubly  in  meet- 
ing. Although  he  is  converted  on  his 
death-bed,  one  likes  to  think  that  the 
shades  of  his  pagan  ancestors  will  flut- 
ter around  him  as  he  drifts  away  over 
the  dark  sea  on  his  last,  long  journey. 

Harrison  Ford,  as  the  earnest  and 
sinned-against  young  minister,  does  ex- 
cellent work.     He  is    gradually    raising 


himself  from  the  class  of  dapper  young- 
leading  man  to  an  enviable  position  as 
?.n  actor. 

Distributed  by  Al  Lichtman  Corpora- 
tion. 


THE  FLIRT 

THE  FLIRT  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive title  in  this  case  than  one 
would  expect.  In  portraying  the 
devastation  which  can  be  wrought  by  a 
selfish  and  coolly  calculating  pretty 
daughter,  Booth  Tarkington  has  fur- 
nished a  very  substantial  and  effective 
characterization   of   a   typical   American 


family.  The  harassed,  indulgent  father, 
who  would  be  a  better  parent  were  he 
not  so  blind  to  his  children's  shortcom- 
ings; the  plain,  quiet  sister,  who  loves 
the  man  with  whom  the  "flirt"  merely 
toys;  the  married  daughter,  absorbed  in 
her  baby  and  in  her  crude  husband ;  the 
submerged  mother;  the  irrepressible 
small  boy — all  are  skillfully  filmed  in  an 
appealing  and  well  constructed  domestic 
drama. 

While  the  film  is  made  up  of  the 
plain,  homely  details  of  everyday  life, 
the  situation  in  which  the  father  be- 
comes involved  through  his  daughter's 
criminal  selfishness  is  sufficiently  tense 
and  dramatic  to  furnish  the  picture 
with  a  real  thrill. 

Eileen  Percy  makes  the  offending 
Cora  so  real  and  vivid  that  one  feels 
an  irresistible  desire  to  shake  her  until 
tier  pearly  teeth  rattle  and  her  marcel 
comes  out.  It  is  further  irritating  to 
find  that  loving  tears  and  quick  forgive- 
ness flow  over  this  erring  one  before 
there  are  any  indications  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. But,  after  all,  that  is  the 
way  in  life — the  naughty  flourish  like 
the  proverbial  green-bay  tree,  particu- 
larly if  blessed  with  yellow  curls  and 
fetching  ways,  while  the  good  and  the 
unobtrusive — as  portrayed  by  the  de- 
lightful Helen  Jerome  Eddy— sit  quietly 
in  the  corner,  unnoticed  and  unpraised. 

A  word  for  the  small  boy!  He  was 
so  genuinely  and  actively  a  real  boy,  so 
excessively  annoyed  by  the  adult  va- 
garies of  the  various  members  of  his 
family,     so     mischievous    and    yet     so 


SHADOWS 

Lon  Chaney,  brings  all  his  art  to  the  portrayal  of  the  self-effacing,  pathetic,  appealing 
Yen  Sin,  the  Chinese  laundryman...  He  is  the  center  of  the  play's  dramatic  action,  as 
Buddy   Messenger,   in   the   role   of  Mister  Bad   Boy,   is   the   center  of  its   comedy   scenes. 
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wholesome,  that  the  mere  appearance 
of  his  fat,  beaming  face  was  cause  for 
chuckles. 


Some  of  the  characters  may  have 
been  a  trifle  exaggerated — the  fat  suitor, 
for    instance,    and    the   plumber    son-in- 


law  who  ate  with  his  knife  and  was 
otherwise  socially  unpleasant.  But  it  is 
delicious  to  see  so  many  familiar  types 
touched  off  with  such  quiet  and  accurate 
humor. 

There  was  every  evidence  that  the 
audience  was  pleased  with  this  picture, 
thus  proving  again  that  film  subjects 
need  not  be  limited  to  the  melodrama, 
the  sex  play  and  the  spectacular 
pageant. 

Released  by  Universal. 


THE    FLIRT 


Carefully  drawn  and  true  to  Booth  Tarkington's  characterization  is  the  sharp  contrast 
that  Helen  Jerome  Eddy  and  Eileen  Percy  draw  between  the  two  sisters  in  this  typica? 
middle-class  family — the  one  a  girl  of  fine  fiber,  quiet,  sincere,  but  lacking  that  mys- 
terious "something"  that  attracts  the  average  man;  the  other  abounding  in  vitality, 
charm   and   magnetism,   yet  classifying  as   a   heartless  coquette  and  a  selfish   little   tyrant. 


TESS  OF  THE  STORM  COUNTRY 

THE  advent  of  any  picture  of  Mary 
Pickford's  is  a  cinematic  event 
because  of  the  unprecedented  and 
apparently  enduring  popularity  which 
her  charm  and  abilities  have  won  for 
her. 

Evidently  Miss  Pickford  feels  that 
TESS  OF  THE  STORM  COUNTRY 
furnishes  her  with  a  role  peculiarly 
fitted  to  exploit  her  talents,  for  this  is 
her  second  filming  of  the  novel. 

The  second  picture  has  the  advantage 
of  better  stage  settings  and  more 
artistic  photography.  The  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  science  of  the  cam- 
era and  in  the  technique  of  the  picture 
would  necessarily  make  this  true.  Too 
much  time  has  intervened,  however,  be- 
tween the  productions  for  one's  memory 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  to  make  further 
accurate  comparisons. 

Miss  Pickford  is  an  actress  who  com- 
bines an  appealing,  wistful  charm  with 
genuine  histrionic  ability.  Many  people 
consider  her  curls  and  her  bewitching 
pout  sufficient  reasons  for  her  success, 
and  indeed  such  desirable  physical  ac- 
cessories have  proved  valuable  dramatic 
equipment  for  many  an  ingenue. 
"Mary,"  however,  not  only  has  the  curls 
and  the  pout  but  the  instinct  and  the 
artistry  of  the  real  actor,  together  with 
a  warmly  human  quality  which  enables 
her  to  reach  out  to  her  audience  and 
carry  it  along  with  her  no  matter  what 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  may  be. 

The  story  of  the  hoydenish,  impudent 
little  squatter  who  is  nevertheless  capa- 
ble of  making  a  supreme  sacrifice  to 
protect  a  weak  friend  is  very  dramatic, 
really  melodramatic.  The  action  which 
culminates  in  the  improbable  though 
tensely  emotional  church  scene  leads  one 
back  and  forth  from  the  squalor  of  the 
hovel  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  mansion  on  its  summit. 
Never  are  you  allowed  to  lose  sight  of 
the  sharp  contrasts  which  form  the 
background  for  the  plot. 

A  capable  cast  of  actors  has  been  as- 
sembled for  the  picture.  Gloria  Hope, 
in    hei     portrayal    of    the    unfortunate 
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the    powerful    Xerxes    (the    Ahasuerus 
of  the  Bible  story)  ruled  over  the  land 
of  Persia,  nearly  five  centur- 
\    ies  before  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
%  tianity,    the    film    is    in    one 
ffsense  a  picture-lesson  in  ancient 
"history.     For    here     are    back- 
grounds that  reproduce  the  pic- 
turesque court  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian monarchs  at   Susa,  or  Shu- 
shan,    with    its    typically    Persian 
sculptures  and  its  rich  Oriental  at- 
losphere,  and  actors  who  wear  the 
costumes  and  visualize  the  cus- 
toms of  that  far-away  day 

land.  True  to 
our  concep- 
tions 


PERSECUTION 
"What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king:  delighteth  to  honor?"  spake  self- 
reproachful  Ahasuerus  to  hopeful  Haman...  "Let  him  be  arrayed  in  the  royal  apparel 
and  the  royal  crown  be  set  upon  his  head,  and  let  him  be  placed  on  the  king's  own 
horse;  and  let  one  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes  lead  him  through  the  city,"  advised 
the  haughty  Haman — little  dreaming  that  it  was  he  who  would  do  the  leading  and  the  lowly 
Mordecai  the   parading! 


of  them  are  King  Ahasuerus,  regal  and 
dignified  even  in  his  hours  of  relaxation ; 
Haman,  the  false  favorite,  with  his  leers 
and  his  plots;  Mordecai  the  Jew,  "the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor" ; 
Vashti  the  queen,  refusing  to  dance  at 
the  king's  behest  and  paying  the  penalty 
in  banishment  from  the  royal  presence 
and  favor;  the  Persian  princes  who, 
fearful  lest  their  own  wives  adopt  a 
similar  attitude  of  independence,  sug- 
gest what  punishment  should  be  meted 
out  to  the  rebellious  queen;  and  Esther, 
the  lovely  young  Jewess,  made  queen  in 
Vashti's  place  and  able  to  ■  influence 
Ahasuerus  to  avert  the  terrible  fate 
Haman  had  prepared  for  all  members 
of  her  race  within  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia. While  none  of  these  actors  bears  a 
familiar  name,  since  the  film  was  pro- 
duced abroad,  all  are  true  to  type  and 
highly  creditable  in  performance. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 


daughter  of  the  mansion,  is  so'  effective 
as  to  distinguish  herself  as  a  fine 
actress.  The  others  present  skillful 
characterizations. 

One  goes,  however,  to  see  TESS  OF 
THE  STORM  COUNTRY,  not  because 
of  its  skillful  directing  nor  because  of 
its  dramatic  story,  but  because  Mary 
Pickford  is  in  it. 

Released  bv  United  Artists. 


PERSECUTION 

TEACHING  the  Bible  as  a  work  of 
literature  is  a  movement  which 
the  average  citizen,  regardless  of 
religious  affiliations,  is  more  eager  to 
encourage  after  he  has  heard  some 
gifted  speaker  in  sonorous  readings 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Psalms, 
or  the  Book  of  Job.  Even  the  dullest 
listener  awakes  thereby  to  a  surprised 
recognition  of  the  essential  richness, 
majesty  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  book. 
A  like  enthusiasm,  similarly  detached 
from  prejudice  or  creed,  may  be 
aroused  by  motion  pictures  which,  draw- 
ing their  plots  from  the  fine  old  stories 
of  the  Bible,  present  a  skillful  blend  of 
history,  literature,  drama  and  religious 
teaching. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stirring 
of  the  Old  Testament  stories  is  that  re- 
lated in  the  Book  of  Esther;  and  it  is 
on  this  prose  epic  of  the  Jewish  maiden 
who  saved  her  people  from  destruction 
that  the  seven-reel  film  drama,  PERSE- 
CUTION, is  based.  While  in  the  pic- 
ture we  find  the  central  theme  embel- 
lished with  a  considerable  embroidery  of 
dramatic  incidents  which  have  no  place 
in  the  original  narrative,  these  interpo- 
lated details  do  not  alter  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  plot. 

Dealing  with  the  colorful  days  when 


eeping'  Abreast  9; 
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Brief  comments  on  current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Back  Home  and  Broke 

Thomas  Meighan  and  George  Ade  to- 
gether make  a  very  pleasant,  entertain- 
ing picture.  Thomas  Meighan  cannot 
be  called  a  subtle  actor,  but  he  has 
poise,  sincerity  and  understanding 
which  are  very  effective.  He  extracts 
much  humor  from  this  amusing  drama 
of  the  chap  who  pretends  to  be  penni- 
less in  order  to  discover  his  real  friends. 
The  results  of  his  experiment  furnish  a 
somewhat  startling  commentary  upon 
the  unreliability  of  human  nature.  A 
clean,  wholesome  picture  for  every  one. 
(Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Captain- Fly-  by-Night 

A  picture  of  early  Spanish  days  in 
California  that  might  have  been  a  film 
of  remarkable  historical  value.  Old 
missions  and  forts  and  adobe  ranches, 
flanked  by  the  California  hills,  furnish 
historically  accurate  backgrounds  and 
splendid  atmosphere.  The  action  is 
vivid  and  rapid,  with  a  well-developed 
element  of  suspense.  The  director,  how- 
ever, has  failed  to  stress  the  historical 
significance  and  relation  of  events ;  con- 
sequently they  lack  point  and  the  film 
becomes  merely  a  costume  picture. 
Would  that  a  director  with  a  more  un- 


derstanding and  sympathetic  touch 
might  have  made  this  picture!  (Film 
Booking  Offices.) 

Clarence 

One  voices  comment  on  this  picture 
with  reluctance,  for  Wallace  Reid  played 
the  part  of  Clarence — one  of  his  last 
roles.  It  is  a  very  impressive  thing  to 
see  the  screen  present,  as  in  life,  the 
form  and  expressions  and  gestures  of 
one  so  recently  departed.  When  Wal- 
lace Reid  was  at  his  best  he  was  a 
sunny,  cheerful  presence  on  the  screen, 
beloved  by  many,  and  as  such  he  will  be 
remembered.  The  picture  itself,  based 
on  Booth  Tarkington's  popular  play,  is 
interesting  and  amusing.  (Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky.) 

The  Electric  House 

A  Buster  Keaton  comedy  that  is  about 
as  mirth-provoking  as  any  that  has  ap- 
peared— and  not  only  funny,  but  spark- 
ling with  novel  and  ingenious  ideas, 
and  delightfully  free  from  the  pie-in- 
the-face,  low-comedy  elements  that 
make  slapstick  films  displeasing  to  the 
fastidious.  Keaton  impersonates  the 
graduate  of  a  course  in  manicuring  and 
hairdressing     whose     diploma     becomes 
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confused  with  that  of  an  electrical  en- 
gineer. Thus  equipped  he  undertakes 
the  job  of  "electrifying"  a  house,  which 
he  outfits  with  every  sort  of  electrical 
appliance  to  take  the  work  out  of 
housework.  All  goes  merrily  until  the 
tona-fide  electrician,  seeking  revenge, 
tampers  with  the  wires  and  precipitates 
some  extremely  funny  situations.  An 
honest-to-goodness  corned}',  as  good  for 
the  young  folks  to  take  as  for  their 
ciders.     (First  National.) 

The  Flaming  Hour 

An  ordinary  cinematic  tale  of  businesi 
intrigue  interlarded  with  romance.  The 
machinations  of  the  customary  politic 
villain  culminate  in  the  explosion  of  a 
gunpowder  mill  with  a  regular  Fourth- 
of-July  pyrotechnic  exhibition.  Frank 
Mayo  is  indefatigable  as  the  choleric, 
impatient  hero — a  departure,  by  the 
way,  from  the  modern  sartorial  hero 
whose  behavior  under  all  circumstances 
is  calm  and  sans  reproach.  Children 
who  are  fed  upon  up-to-date  serial 
movies  will  find  in  this  film  no  more 
violence  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  gulp  down  in  the  serials.  (Universal.) 

The  Headless  Horseman 

Washington  Irving's  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow"  brought  to  the  screen  in 
1-icasant  manner,  with  the  inimitable 
Will  Rogers  as  Ichabod  Crane.  The 
picture  was  photographed  in  the  actual 
places  where  the  action  was  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  and  is  as  charming  vis- 
ually as  it  is  effective  dramatically. 
(Hodkinson.) 

The  Hottentot 

An  exciting  steeplechase  well  pictured, 
with  a  generous  measure  of  refreshing 
humor.  Douglas  McLean  in  the  role 
played  by  William  Collier  in  the  stage 
production,  is  mistaken  for  a  well-known 
jockey  of  the  same  name  in  spite  of  his 
frantic  denials  and  his  reiterated  state- 
ment that  he  stands  in  terror  of  the 
entire  equine  race.  Circumstances  force 
him,  in  order  to  win  the  girl  of  his 
heart  (impersonated  by  the  lovely 
Madge  Bellamy),  to  ride  "The  Hotten- 
tot," the  most  vicious  horse  in  his  host's 
stables,  in  the  great  championship  race. 
The  picture  is  brimming  over  with 
laughable  absurdities,  and  recommends 
itself  as  a  proper  entertainment  for  the 
juvenile  population.  All  of  which  does 
not  imply  that  those  of  voting  age  will 
not  equally  enjoy  its  thrills  and  fun. 
(First  National.) 

Lorna  Doone 

Many  critics  have  extolled  this  pic- 
ture, din <tcd  by  the  capable  Maurice 
Tourneur,  as  a  fine  historical  film. 
While  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  they 
cannot    have    read    the    novel    or    they 


would  have  something  to  add  to  their 
criticism.  The  novel  is  one  thing,  the 
picture  another.  If  you  would  keep  un- 
spoiled your  reverence  for  Blackmore's 
classic,  stay  away  from  the  film,  which, 
despite  careful  settings  and  direction, 
visualizes  the  story  in  garbled  vest- 
pocket  form.     (First  National.) 

Making  a  Man 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  the  suave  Jack 
Holt  sitting  down  in  mud  puddles  and 
sleeping  all  night  on  a  democratic  but 
uncomfortable  park  bench.  The  story 
concerns  itself  with  the  financial  king 
of  a  certain  California  valley,  who  is 
not  what  might  be  termed  a  benevolent 
despot.  So  autocratic  is  he,  in  fact,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  seek 
suddenly  a  more  healthful  climate. 
New  York  City,  however,  fails  to 
salaam  before  him  and  the  financial 
king  emerges  from  a  number  of  undig- 
nified adventures,  a  wiser  and  a  nobler 
man.  The  entire  family  may  safely  en- 
jo;«-  this  picture  of  sudden  and  humorous 
regeneration.    (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

The  Old  Homestead 

This  old  stage  favorite  belongs  to  the 
day  and  generation  of  "Way  Down 
East,"  and  its  regeneration  upon  the 
screen  is  something  of  an  event.  The 
picture  is  interesting  and  effective.  Its 
melodramatic  plot  furnishes  good 
screen  fodder,  and  the  director  has 
staged  a  storm  fully  as  alarming  as  any 
of  Mr.  Griffith's  tempests.  The  charac- 
terizations are  full  of  human  interest, 
with  the  genial  face  of  Theodore  Rob- 
erts doing  much  to  brighten  the  footage. 
A  child  can  come  to  no  harm  in  viewing 
this  picture.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

One  Exciting  Night 

Mr.  Griffith,  trying  his  hand  this 
time  at  the  mystery  play,  has  evolved 
a  tense  and  thrilling  drama  that  keeps 
its  audience  gasping  in  suspense  and 
anticipation  right  to  the  very  end.  Peo- 
ple may  sneer  at  the  artistry  of  this  di- 
rector, but  they  must  admit  that  he  can 
"produce  the  goods"  when  it  cones  to 
making  a  popular  success.  This  picture 
demonstrates  both  his  failings  and  his 
virtues  as  a  director.     (D.  W.  Griffith.) 

One   Week  of  Love 

A  brief  synopsis  of  this  picture  will 
be  a  most  illuminating  critical  com- 
ment. When  the  story  opens,  the 
wealthy  heroine  (Elaine  Hammerstein) 
is  celebrating  a  birthday  with  what 
might  be  called  a  wet  party.  The  guests 
are  rakishly  and  damply  eating  from  a 
festive  board  spread  in  the  swimming 
pool.  There  is  revelry.  The  next 
morning  the  heroine  races  a  suitor  by 
airplane,  the  prize  her  fair  hand.    The 


suitor  returns  triumphant;  the  maiden 
and  her  plane  fall  in  Mexico.  They 
land  upon  a  hut  in  which  two  Mexicans 
and  a  renegade  American  (Conway 
Tearle)  are  happy  drinking  and  gam- 
bling. The  plane  and  the  house  are  de- 
molished. The  heroine  faints  for  two 
minutes. 

The  renegade  American  buys  the 
heroine  at  reduced  rates  from  the  im- 
moral Mexicans  and  takes  her  to  his 
hut,  fifty  miles  from  anywhere.  His  in- 
tentions are  not  noble.  She  dashes  out 
into  the  night,  but  sees  snakes,  owls 
and  wild  cats,  and — safely  penetrating 
the  trackless  wilderness — returns  to 
the  hut.  The  next  morning  she  shoots 
the  renegade  in  the  arm.  He  appears  to 
be  hurt.  Immediately  rushing  out  at  the 
front  door,  he  shoots  the  Mexicans 
concealed  in  ambush.  Terribly  wounded 
by  their  dying  shots,  he  falls  uncon- 
scious by  the  front  door.  He  lies  there 
exposed  to  a  dreadful  storm.  Finally 
the  heroine  drags  him  inside.  He  has 
brain  fever.  In  a  day  or  so  he  is  quite 
well.    He  is  now  noble. 

Soon  the  suitor  comes  in  at  the  door 
and  they  all  go  back  to  civilization  in 
the  nearest  town.  There  the  suitor  gets 
drunk  and  flirts  and  proves  that  he  is 
not  a  noble  man.  He  and  the  heroine 
board  the  train  for  home.  The  train 
falls  off  a  high  trestle  into  a  raging 
river.  Every  one  is  drowned  except  the 
heroine,  who  is  pulled  out  by  the  noble 
renegade  after  having  made  a  Paul  Re- 
vere dash.  You  understand  now  that 
they  love  each  other.     (Selznick.) 

The  Pride  of  Palomar 

This  story  by  Peter  B.  Kyne  ran  in 
serial  form  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine and  was  sufficiently  colorful  to  sat- 
isfy the  readers  of  that  periodical.  As 
a  picture,  it  seems  to  lack  what  Ameri- 
cans designate  as  "punch."  The  film 
bears  evidence  of  careful  direction  and 
close  attention  to  detail.  That  it  falls 
short  of  achieving  a  strong  impression 
is  probably  due  to  the  failure  of  Forrest 
Stanley  to  make  vivid  the  role  of  the 
picturesque  Don  Mike.  He  is  athletic 
enough,  but  his  emotional  capacity  is 
apparently  limited.  "California  anti- 
Japanese  propaganda"  labels  the  story. 
Safe  for  the  children.  (Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky,) 

Remembrance 

"Remembrance"  is  one  unusually  ap- 
pealing picture  of  home  life  in  which 
the  father  theme  is  developed.  The  char- 
acterization of  the  harassed,  unselfish 
father  as  played  by  Claude  Gillingwater 
is  one  to  linger  in  the  memory.  Unlike 
many  pictures  which  purport  to  point  a 
moral,  "Remembrance,"  with  its  revela- 
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tion  of  a  normal  family's  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  father,  leaves  one  in 
a  thoughtful  mood.  The  credit  for  its 
creation  and  direction  belongs  to  Rupert 
Hughes.     (Goldwyn.) 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

A  costume  picture  of  the  very  early 
colonial  period,  based  upon  the  romance 
of  the  same  name  by  Mary  Johnston. 
Its  chief  flaw  is  its  marked  infidelity  to 
the  original — an  infidelity  which  results 
in  inconsistencies  of  event  and  charac- 
terization. Otherwise  it  is  a  well-direct- 
ed film  with  dash  and  verve  and  with 
backgrounds  historically  accurate  and 
picturesque.  Your  approval  of  the  pic- 
ture depends  upon  your  familiarity  with 
the  novel.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 


What's  Wrong  with  the  Women? 

Usually  a  title  of  this  type  is  used  to 
attract  people  into  the  theater  much  as 
salacious  posters  are  used.  The  picture 
in  this  case,  however,  is  a  really  inter- 
esting drama  built  upon  the  theme  of 
the  hard-working  young  husband  and 
the  extravagant,  pleasure-loving  wife. 
The  acting  is  capable  and  the  situations 


are  dramatic  and  gripping.  The  picture 
has  too  much  sex  complex  for  the 
youthful  mind.     (Equity.) 

The  Young  Rajah 

This  film  provides  Rodolph  Valentino 
with  a  part  that  fits  him  like  a  glove, 
and  if  you  do  not  care  to  question  the 
realism  and  the  dramatic  probabilities 
of  this  tale  of  Indian  mysticism  and 
fatalism,  you  may  enjoy  it.  It  is  incon- 
sistent and  impossible,  but  one  can't  al- 
ways condemn  a  picture  just  because  it 
overstretches  the  imagination,  especially 
when  it  boasts  the  presence  of  that  dark 
Latin  lover,  Valentino.  An  Arabian 
ITights  sort  of  picture  that  probably 
won't  injure  the  young  people. 
(Famous  Players-Lasky.) 


PERSECUTION 

( Continued  from  page  65) 

Among  minor  details  that  engrave 
themselves  upon  the  memory  because  of 
their  inherent  historical  interest  is  the 
sending  forth  of  the  proclamation 
against  the  Jews.  Flashes  of  the  king's 
scribes  busily  at  work  transcribing  the 
decree  "unto  the  rulers  of  every  prov- 
ince and  to  every  people  in  the  king- 


dom after  their  own  language,"  are  fol- 
lowed by  closeups  of  the  tablets,  covered 
with  the  curious  wedge-like  characters 
with  which  the  Babylonian  inscriptions 
have  made  us  familiar. 

There  are  a  few  brief  scenes  mis- 
takenly inserted  for  comic  relief — 
scenes  connected  with  the  call  for  the 
most  beautiful  virgins  in  the  land  to 
appear  before  the  king — the  elimination 
of  which  would  enhance  the  dignity  of 
the  production  as  a  whole.  Likewise, 
in  the  scenes  of  the  great  feast,  there 
are  one  or  two  short  flashes  of 
Oriental  dances  which  might  conceiv- 
ably provoke  criticism  on.  the  pirt  of 
church  audiences.  They  are  character- 
istic of  the  period  and  too  fleeting  and 
essentially  innocuous  to  call  for  unqual- 
ified disapproval,  but  will  doubtless  be 
edited  out  of  the  prints  circulated  to  de- 
nominational film-users. 

In  the  interest  of  its  story  and  set- 
tings, and  in  the  excellence  of  its  pho- 
tography and  acting,  PERSECUTION 
ranks  well  above  the  average  of  films 
produced  primarily  for  church  and  Sun- 
day-school programs. 

Distributed  by  Lea-Bel  Film  Com- 
pany. 
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The  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  is  one  of  the  most  popular  family  weeklies.  Con- 
tains the  sort  of  reading  you  can  place  before  your  children.  You  will  enjoy,  and  all 
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me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

THE  BARBAROUS  BARBERRY.  Showing 
the  common  barberry  as  the  cause  of  wheat 
rust,  which  is  responsible  for  terrific  annual 
losses  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Close- 
ups  magnify  the  rust  germs  and  pictures  ex- 
plain cause  and  effect,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORANGE.  A 
beautiful  industrial  picture,  dealing  lully  with 
this  branch  of  specialized  agriculture.  It  tells 
in  precise  sequence,  through  splendid  photog- 
raphy, every  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  orange 
tree,  from  the  setting  of  the  tiny  bud  until  it 
blossoms  and  bears  the  golden  fruit.  The 
tender  care  given  the  young  tree,  the  picking 
and  boxing  of  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  trans- 
portation are  shown,  amid  all  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate.  (p,  Amer. 
Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

GOLDEN  SCHOOL  DAYS.  Dealing  with 
the  problems  of  rural  education,  and  intended 
to  promote  better  educational  facilities  in  the ' 
country.  "Hookey  Mike"  Kelley  gets  his 
arithmetic  mixed  with  fishing  in  the  creek  be- 
hind the  little  one-room  school.  His  father,  a 
progressive  farmer  of  the  community,  becomes 
interested  in  progressive  education  and  visits 
a  neighboring  consolidated  school.  Later, 
when  his  community  builds  a  consolidated 
school  for  itself,  "Hookey  Mike"  is  shown  as 
a  studious,  contented  student  and  worker.  2 
reels,     (p  and  d,  Homestead  Films.) 

RECLAIMING  ARID  LAND  BY  IRRIGA- 
TION. Designed  to  show  the  great  need  for 
irrigation  in  our  arid  West;  the  areas  re- 
claimed by  various  private  and  public  enter- 
prises; thp  methods  the  farmer  employs  to 
irrigate    his    fields;    the    kind    of    crops    raised, 


and  some  of  the  great  dams,  reservoirs  and 
tunnels  that  figure  among  the  marvels  of  en- 
gineering skill.  Many  wonderful  views  are 
shown  of  Roosevelt  Dam,  Elephant  Butte  Res- 
ervoir, Gunnison  Tunnel,  High  Line  Canal, 
Shoshone  Dam,  and  other  great  projects,  (p 
and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

ART    AND    MUSIC 

ARTISTS'  PARADISE.  A  camera  study, 
in  Prizma  color,  of  picturesque  Concarneau, 
France,  where  is  one  of  the  most  famous  art 
colonies  in  the  world.  We  see  well-known 
modern  artists  at  work;  the  old  closed  town 
where  the  British  were  confined  in  1373 ;  the 
light-house  and  the  famous  chapel,  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon   Secours.      (p  and  d,  Prizma.) 

BEETHOVEN'S  "MOONLIGHT  SONATA" 
AND  ITS  INSPIRATION.  A  picturization 
of  the  conception  and  creation  of  the  famous 
sonata  telling  the  story  of  the  blind  child 
whose  desire  to  hear  the  Master  play  gave 
Beethoven  the  inspiration  for  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  masterpieces.  As  he  plays  the  theme 
is  beautifully  portrayed  in  Prizma  color,  show- 
ing the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  the  dancing 
fairies,  the  sudden  storm  and  finally  the  moon 
breaking  through  the  clouds  with  its  message 
of  peace  to  the  blind  child,     (p  and  d,  Prizma.) 

GEOGEAPHY 

APPLE-BLOSSOM  TIME  IN  NORMANDY. 
This  film  is  full  of  beautiful  scenes  of  town 
and  country  life  along  the  Seine  in  North- 
western France,  photographed  during  the  most 
alluring  season.  There  are  shown  the  historic 
village  of  Falaise,  birthplace  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  snuggled  under  the  protection  of 
its  old  castle;  Norman  country  homes  with 
flowering    orchards    and    herds,    and    types    of 


simple  folk  at  their  tasks  of  tilling  and  basket- 
making,  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for 
Visual  Edu.) 

ARIZONA'S  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Scenes 
in  the  famous  Salt  River  Valley.  Over  the 
Apache  trail  to  Roosevelt  Dam.  The  film  pic- 
tures vividly  the  marvelous  agricultural  devel- 
opment under  irrigation.  2  reels.  (p  and  d, 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv.) 

VOYAGE  TO  WAIKIKI.  The  fun  that 
enlivens  an  ocean  voyage;  three  legged  race, 
potato  race,  nail-driving  contest,  cracker-eating 
contest,  etc.  First  view  of  Honolulu;  crowds 
of  natives  at  dock;  the  surf-riders  in  their 
fearless  play,    (p  and  d,   Carter   Cinema.) 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES.  These  reels 
cover  the  region  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  and  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  They 
picture  the  resources  which  have  made  this 
region  the  busiest  on  earth,  with  great  lumber- 
ing, manufacturing,  mining  and  farming  in- 
dustries and  unrivaled  trade  and  commerce. 
Harbors  like  that  of  New  York,  natural  trade 
routes  such  as  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Mohawk  Valley,  Hudson  River,  etc.;  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  the  Adirondack  and  Cat- 
skill  regions,  are  visualized  in  a  way  to  bring 
out  the  close  tie  between  geography  and  his- 
tory.   2  reels,     (p  ?nd  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  SANITATION 

THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  YOUTH.  In 
combating  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic,  the  health 
officer  finds  one  of  his  greatest  handicaps  in 
the  popular  belief  that  children  need  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  "children's  diseases." 
Characteristic  of  the  careless,  ignorant  type  of 
mother  is  Mrs.  Burke,  whose  two  small  sons 
contract  the  disease.  Then  the  little  captain 
of  the  Crusade  team  of  Grade  6-B  tells  him 
a  way  to  prevent  epidemics  of  children's  dis- 
eases. He  converts  the  president  of  the 
school  board  and  Mrs.  Burke  to  the  new 
health  movement,  and  the  town  plans  for  a 
Modern  Health  Crusade  tournament  during 
the  following  term,  with  every  school  compet- 
ing,    (p  and  d,  Natl.  Tuberculosis  Assn.) 

EVERY  WOMAN'S  PROBLEMS.  Intelli- 
gent care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  is  set  forth 
in  this  film.  Appreciating  that  her  amateur 
methods  of  nursing  are  gravely  detrimental  to 
Aunt  Mary's  recovery,  Mrs.  Helpless  seeks  and 
finds  an  interesting  solution  to  her  problem. 
Of  universal,  homely  appeal,  this  picture  is 
of  unquestioned  value  to  every  wife  and 
mother.  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for 
Visual  Edu.) 

THE  HOUSE  FLY.  The  life-story  of  the 
common  fly,  showing  its  habits,  its  manner  of 
propagating,  and  the  way  in  which  it  trans- 
ports deadly  disease  germs.  Of  value  in 
biology  courses  and  in  community  "clean-up" 
campaigns,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  IN  CITIES.  A  study, 
by  motion  picture,  of  the  two  principal  meth- 
ods employed  for  the  safe  disposal  of  city 
sewage.  One  system  illustrates  methods  used 
by  cities  close  to  large  bodies  of  water.  Waste 
is  stored  in  tanks  until  the  tide  goes  out,  and 
(hen  discharged  into  the  ocean.  The  other 
system  illustrates  the  more  elaborate  method 
of  purification  through  bacteriological  action. 
Motion  pictures  follow  the  progress  of  city 
waste    from      pumping     station      to      "trickling 
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PERSECUTION" 


A  Screen  Production  of  the  most  famous  story 

THE    BOOK    OF    ESTHER 

A  story  that  has  been  read,  preached  and  studied  for  generations, 
torically  correct,  with  magnificent  scenes  and  a  cast  of 
hundreds,  gorgeously  costumed. 


His- 


The  most  dramatic,  romantic,  and  poetical  story  in  the  greatest  of  all  books, 

THE  BIBLE.     A  stirring  Sacred  Scripture 

story  told  in  seven  reels. 


806  South  Wabash  Ave. 
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filter,"  "settling  tank"  and  "sand  filter."  From 
the  sand  beds  the  sewage  flows  into  a  little 
brook,  and  thence  down  the  stream.  Through- 
out the  reel  we  are  shown,  through  a  micro- 
scope, interesting  closeups  of  the  bacteria 
which  convert  harmful  organic  matter  into 
harmless  minerals.  (j>  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE.  The  wa- 
ter supply  and  the  dangers  that  lurk  behind 
ignorance  and  carelessness;  animated  graphs 
showing  reduction  in  general  death  rate  for 
specific  diseases  following  preventive  measures; 
pasteurization  of  milk;  quarantine;  vaccination; 
use  of  antitoxin;  the  Schick  test;  animated 
graphs  of  death  rates  from  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid,  smallpox,  etc.;  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  need  of  courageous  discussion  of 
their  causes,  consequences  and  prevention, 
(/>  and  d,   Bray  Prod.) 

HISTORY 

MY  FIRST  JURY.  ("Son  of  Democracy" 
series,  Chapter  4.)  Intimate  glimpses  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  including  an  incident  of  his 
boyhood  when  he  defended  a  little  colored  boy 
accused  of  chicken  stealing.  2  reels.  (/>,  Benj. 
Chapin:   d,   Com.   M.   P.   Serv.) 

CUSTER'S  LAST  FIGHT.  A  film  that 
makes  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  American  history  come  to  life  on  the 
screen.     3  reels,     (d,  Lea-Bel.) 

THE  RIDE  OF  PAUL  REVERE.  The 
historic  ride  reproduced  in  motion  pictures 
taken  on  the  actual  spots  immortalized  in  his- 
tory and  in  Longfellow's  poem.  The  lines  of 
the  poem  supply  the  captions  and  the  film  is 
historically   accurate.      (p,  Edison;    d,   Kleine.1* 

PIONEER  DAYS.  A  reel  that  pictures 
Chicago's  early  history  with  the  action  center- 
ing around  old.  Fort  Dearborn.  2  reels.  (d, 
San  ford.) 

MARTYRS  OF  THE  ALAMO.  One  of 
Griffith's  productions  portraying  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  land  that  is  now  Texas.  It  shows 
the  American  settlers  revolting  against  Santa 
Ana   and   suffering   massacre    at   the   hands   of 


an  overwhelming  force  of  Mexicans.  The 
Americans,  under  Sam  Houston,  arrive  too 
late  to  save  the  heroically  defended  fort,  but 
defeat  the  Mexicans  and  gain  independence  for 
the  settlers  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  states.  5  reels.  (/>,  Griffith ;  d, 
World   Edu.   Film  Co.) 

BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  APPALA- 
CHIANS. Settlers  from  the  old  colonies 
started  the  "westward  movement" — the  first 
great  expression  of  independent  Americanism. 
This  reel  visualizes  the  first  stage  of  that 
movement  and  pictures  the  three  main  paths 
that  were  followed  in  breaking  through  the 
Appalachians.  Motion-picture  scenes  make 
clear  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  obstacles  these 
hardy  pioneers  overcame.  (/>  and  d,  Soc.  for 
Visual  Edu.) 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  WASHINGTONS. 
The  first  of  a  series  on  "Lives  of  Our  Presi- 
dents." It  was  adapted  from  Arthur  Brans- 
combe's  book  and  filmed  in  England,  the 
scenes  being  enacted  around  the  English  an- 
cestral homes  of  the  families  of  Washington, 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  (rf,  Natl.  Non. 
Theat.) 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

MILK  AS  FOOD.  Picturing  the  methods 
of  handling  and  safeguarding  milk,  from  the 
cow  to  the  consumer,  with  definite  suggestions 
for  the  proper  care  of  milk  in  the  home  and 
diagrams  showing  the  food  value  of  this  com- 
mon food,     (f  and  d,  Ford  M.  P.  Lab.) 

KERNELS  OF  HEALTH.  An  industrial 
reel  that  presents  an  instructive  exposition  of 
corn  products.  It  shows  in  an  interesting  way 
that  out  of  kernels  of  corn  come  many  things 
vital  to  health  and  enjoyment.  (p,  Corn 
Prod.   Refining  Co.;   d,   Worcester   Film  Corp.) 

CANNING  BY  THE  COLD  PACK 
METHOD.  The  film  shows,  by  clear  demon- 
strations, how  to  go  about  the  canning  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  by  this  simple 
and  economical  method,  which  has  the  active 
endorsement  ot  the  Department  ot  Agriculture. 
Berries,  beans,  peaches,  chickens — raw  and 
fried — all  figure  in  the  cast,  as  does  also  the 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


MINU/A 

Portable  Screens 

Eventually,    every  user   of 
motion    picture    equipment 
will  use  a  scientifically  pre- 
pared screen — and  because 
of    their   superior   merit, 
MINUSAS  will  be  most  in 
evidence. 

1 

Samples  and   literature 
upon   request 

VIINUSA   CINE   SCREEN   CO 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

""World's  Largest  Producers  of 
J^otion  Picture  Screens. 

• 

(temt  iEttgltBlj— [ 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

A  weekly  journal  covering  the  field  of  education  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  American  democracy.  Its 
objects  are  the  advancement  of  education  as  a  science  and  the  adjustment  of  our  lower  and  higher  schools  to  the 
needs  of  modern  life.  Each  number  ordinarily  contains  articles  and  addresses  of  some  length,  shorter  contribu- 
tions, discussion  and  correspondence,  reviews  and  abstracts,  reports  and  quotations,  proceedings  of  societies 
and  a  department  of  educational  notes  and  news. 

Annual  Subscription  $5.00;  single  copies  15  cents 

SCIENCE 

A  weekly  journal,  established  in  1883,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  For  twenty-five  years  Science  has 
been  conducted  by  its  present  editor,  on  the  lines  which  are  followed  by  School  and  Society,  and  is.  now  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the   professional  journal   of  American   men   of  science. 

Annual  Subscription  $6.00;  single  copies  15  cents 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MONTHLY 

An  illustrated  magazine,  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  Science,  publishing  articles  by  leading  authorities  in 
all   departments  of  pure   and   applied   sciences,   including   the  applications  of  science  to  education  and  society. 

Annual  Subscription  $5.00;  single  copies  50  cents 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST 

A  bi-monthly  journal,  established  in  1867,  devoted  to  the  biological  sciences,  with  special  reference  to  the 
factors  of  organic   evolution. 

Annual  Subscription   $5.00;   single   copies   $1.00 


THE  SCIENCE  PRESS 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Visual     Education 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme    S.V.E.    combined    film-slide   projector 
which    stops     to     show    still    pictures    from     the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion and  long  wear.      New  type  fan   gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.      Endorsed   by   users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Information  to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 
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family  wash  boiler,  which  is  recommended  as 
a  good  and  convenient  cooker.  (p  and  d, 
Inter.   Harvester   Co.) 

HOW    IT    IS    DONE 

FAIRY  MAGIC.  Picturing  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  lamp  sockets  and  stressing  the 
"safety  first  '  methods  that  are  followed  in  the 
process.  The  "fairy"  of  the  title  is  that 
wonderful  genie,  Electricity.  (p  and  d,  Gen. 
Elec.  Co.) 

CAMPHOR.  Showing  how  camphor  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  island  of  Formosa  in  the  China  Sea, 
from  which  the  world  gets  most  of  its  supply. 
H-reel.     (p  and  d,  Fox.) 

THE  STORY  OF  A  V-TYPE  EIGHT-CYL- 
INDER MOTOR  CAR.  Picturing  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Cadillac  automobile,  by  way  of 
showing  the  refinements  of  manufacture  by 
which  American  industry  combines  standard- 
ized production  with  skill  and  accuracy.  The 
film  covers  every  step  of  the  manufacture, 
from  the  first  pouring  of  metal  in  the  foundry, 
through  machining  and  assembling  processes  in 
the  factory,  to  the  arrival  of  the  finished  car 
at  the  loading  dock,  (p,  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Co.;  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.) 

THE  BOY  SCOUT  AND  HIS  UNIFORM. 
This  picture  was  filmed  where  thousands  are 
employed  in  turning  out  regalia  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  great  organization  whose  aim  is 
to  lead  boys  to  become  better  citizens  and 
whose  motto  is:  "A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all 
and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout."  Begin- 
ning with  the  process  of  shrinking  and  cut- 
ting the  cloth,  the  film  shows  clearly  each  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  complete  outfit  for 
Young  America,  so  swiftly  done  that  the  fin- 
ished equipment  appears  to  grow  before  one's 
eyes,  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

LITERATURE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY 
DAYS.  Jules  Verne's  famous  story,  a  favorite 
with  every  lover  of  adventure,  transferred  to 
the  silver  sheet.  5  reels,  (d,  Pilgrim  Photo- 
play Exc.) 

THE  CRISIS.  Winston  Churchill's  novel 
of  the  Civil  War  makes  a  colorful  photo- 
drama,  with  intimate  glimpses  of  Lincoln  and 
other  prominent  actors  in  that  great  struggle 
io  make  vivid  this  page  of  America's  history. 
8  reels,     (d,  World  Edu.  Film  Co.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN.  Bringing  to  life 
one  of  the  world's  favorite  fairy-tales,  in 
which  the  Good  Fairy  and  the  cruel  dwarf 
vie  with  each  other  in  showering  happiness 
and  sorrow  in  turn  upon  the  Miller's  daugh- 
ter and  the  young  Prince.  4  reels.  (d, 
Lea-Bel.) 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  John  Bun- 
yan's  classic  is,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  best- 
known  book  in  the  world,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  84  different  languages.  The  screen 
production  adheres  scrupulously  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  fine  old  allegory  and  gives 
added  vividness  to  the  inherent  dramatic  values 
of  the  original.  4  reels.  (p  and  d,  Geo. 
Kleine.) 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  Another 
film  in  the  "Great  American  Authors"  series, 
picturing  Bryant's  birthplace,  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  and  dramatizing  a  few  of 
his  best-known  poems.  (/>,  Kineto;  d,  Hod- 
kinson.) 

NATURE  STUDY 

THE  BLACK  -  AND  -  ORANGE  GARDEN 
SPIDER.  This  reel  shows  the  complete  met- 
amorphosis of  this  familiar  spider — the  female 
Mirandi;  shows  her  spinning  her  web,  en- 
tangling her  prey,  enjoying  the  feast,  laying 
her  eggs,  hatching  her  young,  etc.  The  close- 
ups,  of  the  web-spinning  are  unusual  and  most 
informing,     (p  and  d,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

REPRODUCTION  IN  LOWER  FORMS 
OF  LIFE.  Photo-micrograph  studies  and 
animated  drawings  show  successively  various 
forms  of  reproduction.  How  the  one-celled 
plant  or  animal  reproduces  itself  by  dividing. 
Sexual  reproduction  in  pond  scum  and  hydra; 
budding  in  hydra.  Structure  of  a  flower; 
pollenization  by  insects,  and  origin  of  seed. 
Produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.  S.  Health  Service. 
This  picture  is  a  serious  and  dignified  treat- 
ise on  the  sexual  organs  and  should  be 
shown  ;to  segregated  audiences  only.  (p  and 
d,    Bray.) 


Success  Requires 
Complete  Preparation 


In  the  field  of  visual  education  this  means  ample 
resources  of  films  adapted  to  educational  work. 
The  leading  source  of  such  films  is  the  library  of 
this    company,  which   contains 

1235  Subjects  on 
Safety  Standard  Films 

These  furnish  the  material  for  visual  instruction 
in  practically  any  course  for  which  it  is  adapted, 
and  because  of  the  Safety  Standard  Stock  which  is 
non-inflammable,  the  intensive  methods  of  visual 
teaching  may  be  extended  to  every  school  without 
danger   from   fire. 

For  demonstration  and  Information 
about  our  Libraries  or  the  Victor 
Safety  Cinema,  the  leading  non- 
theatrical   projector — 

Address   Dept.  D 


The  Victor  Safety  Cinema  for 
Safety  Standard  Film.  Portable, 
simple  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe. 
Projects  large,  brilliant,  steady  pic- 
tures. No  booth  required. 
Price  $195 


UNITED  PROJECTOR  &  FILM  CORP. 

69  W.  Mohawk  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

1920  Revision 

By  S.  A.  Courtis 

Last  year  400,000  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
used  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic.  This  was  an  increase  of  25% 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  marks  the  continued  popularity  of  this 
device   since  its  inception. 

The  series  consists  of  48  graded  lessons  on  cards  in  two  forms,  A  and 
B,  including  five  research  tests  and  eight  cards  for  special  study,  cover- 
ing the  arithmetical  operations  with   whole  numbers  in   grades  4   to  8. 

This  device  provides  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  individual  needs 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of  drill  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  1920  Revision  amplifies  the  facilities  for  testing  and  offers  several 
new  features  for  scientific  measuring  and  supervisory  work. 

Specimen    Set:       Consists    of    2    envelopes    of   Lesson    Cards,     I    to    48, 
Forms  A  and  B;   1    Student's  Record  and  Practice  Pad;  and   I   Teacher's^ 
Manual.      Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
2126  Prairie  Avenue,      Chicago 


BEYOND  THE  MICROSCOPE.  Showing 
the  decomposition  of  water  into  its  two  gases, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  how  the  gases  burn  and 
assist  combustion.  By  animated  drawings  is 
shown  the  structure  of  the  atoms  which  make 
up  hydrogen  and  oxygen  molecules;  how  they 
combine  to  form  a  water  molecule;  the  action 
of  the  nuclei,  electrons,  ions,  etc.  The  film 
shows  how  water  is  produced  by  exploding 
the  two  gases  and  the  pressure  created  by  the 
explosion ;  what  takes  place  as  heat  is  applied, 
and  how  the  molecules  behave  when  water 
freezes  or  is  formed  into  snowflakes.  While 
the  subject  is  technical,  the  film  visualizes 
it  so  plainly  that  it  is  readily  grasped,  (p 
and  d,  Gen  Elec.  Co.) 

THE  WORK  OF  RIVERS.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Atwood,  the  famous  geographer,  appears  in 
person  before  a  blackboard  and  illustrates  in 
graphic  chalk  pictures  the  evolution  of  river 
valleys  through  youth,  maturity  and  old  age. 
He  shows  how,  through  thousands  of  years, 
rivers  work  to  convert  the  land  into  a  suc- 
cession   of    broad    valleys,    which    at    first    are 
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Progressive  Teacher 

An   exceptionally  fine 
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Regular  Price $3.00 

Our  Price $2.50 
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Visual     Education 


PUBLIC 
SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
5%  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur- 
plus stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S. 
Government   shoe   contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan, 
bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof. 
The  actual  value  of  this  shoe  is 
$6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy 
we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 
$2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon    request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe 

Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whatever 

Your 

Question 


Be  it  the  pronunciation  of 
Bolsheviki  or  soviet,  the 
spelling  of  a  puzzling  word 
— the  meaning  of  blighty, 
fourth  arm,  etc.,  this  Su- 
preme Authority — 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  an  accurate,  final 
answer.  400,000  Words,  2  700 
Pages.  6000  Illustrations.  Regu- 
lar and  India-Paper  Editions. 

G.   &   C.   MERRIAM   CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices, 
etc.,  and  FREE  Pocket  Maps  if 
you  name  Visual  Education. 


Representatives     Wanted 
for     Teachers'     Meetings 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
wants  to  get  in  touch  with  edu- 
cators who  are  in  a  position  to 
represent  it  at  Teachers'  Mcct- 
ings. 

You  will  find  a  minimum  of 
resistance  because  the  magazine 
practically  sells  itself. 

Liberal  commlsslona. 
Willi'    for    full     pirllniil.ii 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

HOH    W.    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicano,    III. 


steep  and  sharply  cut.  Diagrams  illustrate 
how  young  valleys  like  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado were  formed,  and  then  the  screen  shows 
them  in  motion  pictures.  As  maturity  ap- 
proaches, the  steep  walls  become  rounded 
slopes.  In  old  age  the  valley  is  broad  and 
low,  the  home  of  a  slow,  winding  stream.  (/» 
and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

CHEMICAL  ACTION.  A  900-foot  reel  pic- 
turing such  things  as  the  combustion  of 
Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium;  destruction  of 
chalk  by  sulphuric  acid;  electrolysis  of  water; 
combustion  of  steel  filings;  destruction  of  sil- 
ver wire  by  nitric  acid;  destruction  of  metal- 
lic gold  by  Aqua  Regia.      (rf,  Beseler.) 

BECKEATIOBAL    PROGRAMS 

COME  ON  OVER.  A  charming,  wholesome 
romance  centering  about  the  adventures  of  a 
young  colleen  during  her  first  few  days  in 
America,  with  Colleen  Moore  playing  delight- 
fully as  the  little  Irish  girl  who  crosses  the 
briny  to  join  her  sweetheart.  0  reels.  (p, 
Goldwyn;  d,  Fine-Art.) 

THE  NEW  WIZARD  OF  OZ.  A  story  of 
the  Land  of  Oz  that  should  appeal  to  every 
toy  and  girl.  The  Wicked  Witch  freezes  the 
heart  of  the  lovely  Princess  because  she  fell 
in  love  with  the  Gardener's  Son,  but 
eventually  the  Princess'  sunny  nature  is  re- 
stored to  her  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Tin 
Wood  Man.  5  reels.  (d,  Alexander  Film 
Corp.) 

THE  LITTLEST  REBEL.  A  drama  of 
Civil  War  days,  with  a  little  girl  of  mature 
notions  taking  the  leading  part.  Mimi  Yvonne 
and  E.  K.  Lincoln  are  seen  in  the  principal 
roles.  The  film  abounds  in  stirring  scenes.  5 
reels.      (a,   Lea    Bel.) 

REPORTED  MISSING.  A  lively  mixture 
of  melodrama,  comedy  and  slapstick,  with 
Owen  Moore  playing  the  part  of  Richard  Boyd, 
a  wealthy  ne'er-do-well  who  takes  life  easy 
until  he  meets  "the"  girl.  The  eventful  ac- 
tion that  follows  involves  an  expiring  option 
and  a  cunning  Oriental  who  covets  Boyd's 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels.  Included  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  a  storm,  a  shipwreck,  a  fight  in 
the  Oriental's  stronghold,  and  an  exciting  race 
between  a  hydroplane  and  a  sea-sled.  7  reels. 
(p,   Selznick;   d,  Select.) 

THE  PRODIGAL  JUDGE.  Adapted  from 
the  story  by  Vaughan  Kester,  a  classic  of  the 
Old  South,  "befo'  de  wall."  Maclyn  Arbuckle 
plays  the  role  of  the  Judge,  around  whose  life 
and  adventures  the  story  revolves.  The  dedi- 
cation  of   the    new   county   jail,   the   scenes   on 


the  Mississippi,  and  the  race  of  the  house- 
boats through  the  rapids,  are  a  few  of  the 
high-spots  of  the  film.  Wholesome  and  enter- 
taining.     7   reels,      (p  and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR.  A  clever  pic- 
ture of  political  intrigue,  based  on  the  book 
and  play.  The  hero,  played  by  Robert  War- 
wick, avenges  his  father,  confounds  his  ene- 
mies, and  proves  himself  entirely  deserving  of 
his  title.     5  reels,      (d,  Matre  Lib.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND   INSPIRATIONAL 

OUT    OF    THE    HOUSE  OF    BONDAGE. 

The    story    of    the    Book    of  Exodus    carefully 

and  vividly  picturized.  3  reels.  (d,  Fine- 
Art.) 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  A  film  that  is  built 
around  the  life  and  work  of  John  Wesley,  the 
great  founder  of  the  Methodist  church.  Adapt- 
ed from  the  book  by  Robert  Buchanan.  6 
reels.      (d,   Central   Film.) 

THE  CHOSEN  PRINCE.     A  production  by 

Lyman  Henry,  visualizing  the  story  of  David 
and  Jonathan.  It  is  so  planned  as  to  be  run 
in  serial  form,  two  reels  to  an  episode,  if  de- 
sired.    8  reels,      (d,  Temple  Pictures.) 

SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

OUTDOOR  EXERCISE  IN  A  WOMAN'S 
CAMP.  An  exposition  of  healthful  outdoor 
life  for  women,  filmed  in  a  woman's  camp  in 
Maine,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

BOXING  AT  U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
Showing  how  boxing  is  taught  to  the  "mid- 
dies," demonstrating  various  blows  and 
knocks,  and  picturing  a  number  of  boxing 
matches  at  various  weights.  (</,  Natl.  Non- 
Theat.) 

AWAY  DULL  CARE.  Hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  motoring,  sailing,  racing,  riding, 
skiing,  toboganning,  aquaplaning  and  surf- 
riding  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  pictured 
in  color  photography,  with  a  scenic  background. 
(p  and  d,  Prizma. 

ATHLETIC  MOVEMENTS  ANALYZED. 
Slow-motion  studies  of  muscular  action  and 
"form"  as  interpreted  by  champions.  The  first 
reel  analyzes  muscle  play  in  walking,  running, 
standing  high  jump,  shot-putting,  etc.;  dem- 
onstrates holds  and  breaks  in  wrestling  and 
blocking  in  boxing;  pictures  two  hand-ball 
games.  The  second  reel  is  devoted  to  dem- 
onstrations by  experts  of  baseball  plays,  jave- 
lin throwing,  pole  vault,  high  jump,  hurdling, 
fancy  diving,  etc.     2  reels,      (p  and  d,  Pathe.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers   and   exchanges   whose   films    are   included    in    this    month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.      Principal  offices 
only   are   given,    on    account   of   space    limitations,    although   the    larger    film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.     Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to   main   office,   mentioning   that   you   saw   the   film   listed   in   Visual 
Education. 

Alexander   Film   Corporation,    130    West   46th   St.,   New   York    City. 
Beseler    Educational    Film    Co.,    Inc.,    71    West    23d    St.,    New    York    City. 
Bray    Productions,    Inc.,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 
Carter   Cinema   Producing    Corporation,    220-224    West    42d    St.,    New    York    City. 
Central    Film    Company,    729    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York    City. 
Community   Motion   Picture  Service,   Inc.,   46  West  24th   St.,   New  York  City. 
Fine-Art   Film  Co.,  804  So.  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 
Ford    Motion    Picture    Laboratories,    Detroit,    Michigan. 
Fox    Film    Corporation,    10th    Ave.    and    55th    St.,    New    York    City. 
General   Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,   N.    Y. 

W.   W.   Hodkinson   Corporation,    469   Fifth  Ave.,   New   York   City. 
Homestead     Films,    Inc.,     7510    N.    Ashland     Ave.,     Chicago. 
International    Harvester    Company,    606    So.    Michigan    Ave.,     Chicago. 
George    Kleme    Motion    Picture    Films,    116    So.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 
Lea-Bel    Film    Company,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 
Maryland     State    Board    of    Education,    Baltimore,     Md 
Matre's   Library   of   Films,   70-78   West   Lake   St.,   Chicago. 

National    Non-Theatrical    Motion    Pictures,    Inc.,    232    West    38th    St  ,    New   York    City 
National    Tuberculosis    Assn.,    370    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York    City 
I'athe    Exchange,    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    New    York    City 
Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exchange,    728    So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 
Prizma,  Inc.,  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sanford    Film    Library,   400  Englewood   Ave.,   Chicago. 
Select    Pictures    Corporation,    729    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York    City 
Society   for   Visual    Education,   Inc.,    806    West    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 
I  (tuple    Pictures,   730    So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 
U.    S.   Department   of   Agriculture,   Washington,   D.   C. 
V.    S.    Department    of    Commerce,    Washington,    D.    C 
U.    S.    Navy,    Recruiting    Bureau,    318    West    39th    St.,    New    York    City. 
I'.   S.   Reclamation   Service,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Vitagraph,    Inc.,    E.    15th    St.    and    Locust    Ave.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y 
Worcester    Film    Corporation,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City 
World    Educational    Film    Co.,    804    So.    Wnbasli    Ave.,    Chicago 


USE  SCHOOLFILMS 


IN  YOUR  WORK 


The  following   courses   in  American   History,    Geography,   Civics,    Nature   Study,    Physics, 
Health  and  Sanitation,  and  Vocational  Training  are  now  being  distributed. 

Each  title  is  a  single  reel  unless  otherwise  indicated.   All  films  are  printed  on  non-inflammable 
stock,  standard  width. 
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The  making  of  the  first  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


"Hats   Off!"— A   Story   of  the    Flag 

A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the 
flag  and  to  show,  through  a  quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history,  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Boss  and  George  Washington  to  Boose- 
velt  and  General  Pershing,  America's  heroes 
"come  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  care- 
less schoolboy   a  lesson  in  flag  etiquette. 


Irrigating    ditches    in    a    western    pear 
orchard. 


Reclaiming  Arid    Land  by   Irrigation 

Designed  to  show  the  great  need  for  irriga- 
tion in  our  arid  West;  the  areas  reclaimed 
by  various  private  and  public  enterprises;  the 
methods  the  farmer  employs  to  irrigate  his 
fields;  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and  some  of 
the  great  dams,  reservoirs  and  tunnels  that 
figure  among  the  marvels  of  engineering  skill 
Many  wonderful  views  are  shown  of  Eoose- 
velt  Dam,  Elephant  Butte  Beservoir,  Gunni- 
son Tunnel,  High  Line  Canal,  Shoshone 
Dam,    and  other  great   projects. 


Foundation  and  Settlement  of  the 
United  States 


French    Explorations 

English   Settlements 

Struggle  for  North  Am- 
erica 

Breaking  Through  the  Ap- 
palachians 


The   American    Revolution 
Settling  the   Ohio  Valley 
The   Louisiana   Purchase 
Trans-Mississippi  Trails 
Across   the    Rockies   to  the 
Pacific 


Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

Steamboats   in   U.S. History        Irrigation 

Canals  in   U.   S.    History  Immigration   to   the   U.    S. 

Railroads  in  U.   S.   History       The   Panama    Canal 

Civics 

A  Citizen  and  His  Govern-        "Hats     Off" — A     Story     of 


ment    (2   reels) 
Growth  of  Cities  and  Their 
Problems 


the  Flag- 


Health  and  Sanitation 


Getting      Acquainted      with 
Bacteria 


Waste   Disposal   in   Cities 
Unhooking  the   Hookworm 


The      Earth 
Beyond 

Study   of   a   Mountain   Gla- 
cier 

Study  of  Shore  Features — 
Low   Shore 

Study  of   Shore  Features — 
Bold  Shore 


Physical  Geography 

and      Worlds        Formation      of 


Caves 


Limestone 
Formation      of      Volcanoes 

and  Geysers 
The  Story  of  Coral  Growth 
A     Study    of    Niagara     (2 

reels) 
The   Work  of  Rivers 


Regional  Geography 


New   England    (2   reels) 
Middle    Atlantic    States    (2 

reels) 
Southern   States    (2    reels) 
Central   Plains    (2   reels) 
Great   Plains 


Western  Plateaus 
Rocky  Mountains 
Pacific       Mountains       and 

Lowlands 
A     Study    of     Mexico     (4 

reels) 


Nature  Study 


The   Greenbottle  Fly 
The   Mosquito 
Toads 
Wasps 


Where   Plants   Live 
The   Monarch   Butterfly 
The   Samia   Cecropia   Moth 
Pond    and    Stream   Life    (2 
reels) 

Physics 

Famous   Experiments  in  Electricity   and   Magnetism 

Reel  1,  Magnetism;  reel  2,  Electrostatics;  reels  3-4, 
Electromagnetism;  reel  5,  Electromagnetic  Induction; 
reel  6,  High  Frequency  Currents 

Vocational  Training 


Bee   Culture    (4   reels) 
Dairy      Management      (2 

reels) 
Dairy     Cattle  —  Types, 
Breeds    and    Characteris- 
tics 


Dairy  Cattle  Selection 
The  Engine   Lathe  and  Its 

Operation  (7  reels) 
The    Milling    Machine    and 

Its   Operation    (8   reels) 


Unloading     the     day's     catch     in 
Provincetown   Harbor. 

New    England    States 

These  two  reels  illustrate  the  distinctive 
physical  features  of  New  England,  and  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  region.  Maine's  rock-bound 
coast,  Boston  Harbor,  the  Berkshires,  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  Lake  Champlain, 
etc.,  are  shown;  typical  cities  like  Boston, 
Fall  River,  Hartford,  Providence;  typical  in- 
dustries like  lumbering,  quarrying,  pasturing 
sheep  and  cattle,  shipping  apples,  fishing, 
lobster-catching,  etc. ;  typical  historic  spots 
like  Lexington  and  Concord,  Plymouth  Bock 
and  Pilgrim's  Monument. 
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The      tadpole,      having      acquired      a 
mouth,  ventures  forth  seeking  food. 

Toads 

Designed  to  picture  the  complete  life-cycle 
of  the  common  garden  toad  and  the  tree 
toad,  or  Pickering's  hyla;  to  present  his 
life-history  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  child  to  make  further  observations  of  his 
own,  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  toad's  right 
to  live,  and  to  make  clear  that  the  toad  is 
not  only  harmless  but  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  The 
camera  reveals  many  fascinating  glimpses  of 
tadpoles   and  mature  toads. 


For  prices  and  other  details  regarding  SCHOOLFILMS 
write   direct   to   headquarters 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Safety  is  most  essential  in  portable 
projection 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

is  most  essential  to  safety.  It  has  all  the 
quality  of  regular  film  with  the  added  feature 
of  safety. 

Identified  by  the  words  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film'9  in  black  letters  on  the  trans- 
parent margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MARCH  1923 
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Mnfinn     Pirtiir&s     in Business 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme    S.V.E.    combined   film-slide   projector 
which    stops    to    show    still    pictures    from    the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion and  long  wear.      New  type  fan   gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.      Endorsed   by   users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For   Full  Information   to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 
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FORECAST  FOR  APRIL 

What  We  Have  Gained  from  School 
Films 

A  Chicago  district  superintendent  an- 
alyzes the  "whys"  of  the  failure  that 
met  his  school's  first  attempts  to  use  the 
film  educationally,  and  shows  how  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  material  and  methods, 
followed  by  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
modus  operandi,  converted  that  discour- 
aging- failure  into  gratifying;  success. 


Safety  Movies 

The  place  of  the  motion  picture  in  the 
safety  educational  program,  with  a  com- 
parison of  different  types  of  films  and 
different  plans  for  using-  them.  Officials 
of  various  companies  which  are  utilizing 
the  movie  to  put  new  "punch"  into  their 
safety  work  tell  of  their  experience  with 
this  medium  of  industrial  instruction. 


"We  Call  This  Work  Visual  Educa- 
tion" 

All  who  rejoiced  in  Miss  ConnoUy's  de- 
lightful article  in  the  February  maga- 
zine— "Making  Education  Tangible" — 
will  eagerly  await  her  second  contribu- 
tion, an  account  of  how  visual  education 
began  and  spread  in  this  country,  with 
illuminating  anecdotes  out  of  her  own 
experience  at  one  of  the  centers. 

Visual  Education  in  a  National  Park 

A  trip  to  Glacier  National  Park  outlined 
in  helpful  detail  and  viewed  as  a  visual 
educator,  ready  to  teach  any  visiting 
pupil  hourly  lessons  in  all  the  fascinat- 
ing lore  of  the  Great  Outdoors.  Illustra- 
tions are  from  Uncle  Sam's  own  picture 
collection. 

Motion  Pictures  in  Business 

How,  as  part  of  its  Americanization 
program,  a  great  public  utility  system 
put  films  to  work  in  fitting  scattered 
groups  of  alien  laborers,  representing 
fifteen  different  nationalities,  to  pass  the 
citizenship  tests. 
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The  Study  of  the  Pictured  Drama  in 

the  High  School 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


FROM  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Department 
comes  an  endorsement  of  the  proposal  for  insuring 
better  movies  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Coffman  worked  out  in 
Atlanta  and  which  was  referred  to  in  Visual  Educa- 
tion for  November,  1922.  The  outstanding  features 
of  the  plan  are  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph : 

<  < /'"aRGANIZE  in  each  high  school  a  High  School 
v>/  Better  Films  Committee  to  review  and  report 
upon  motion  pictures  showing  in  your  local  theaters. 
Each  week  a  reviewing  committee  from  one  of  the 
English  classes  will  visit  the  downtown  theaters  and 
on  the  following  morning  submit  a  report.  Senior, 
junior,  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  this  reviewing  in  turn.  All  reports  before 
being  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  must  be  approved 
by  one  of  the  English  teachers,  thus  making  the  re- 
view serve  the  double  purpose  of  English  composition 
and  visual  education." 

THE  essential  virtue  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
worthy  standards  in  the  rising  generation.  It  frankly 
recognizes  the  drawing  power  of  the  moving  picture. 
In  every  community,  boys  and  girls  flock  to  the  the- 
aters. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  purely  nega- 
tive or  repressive  influences  can  in  any  permanent 
way  solve  the  problem.  The  solution  lies  rather  in 
the  improvement  of  the  films  and  in  turning  the 
"movie  habit"  to  educational  account. 

IT  is  frequently  said  that  motion-picture  producers 
"give  the  people  what  they  want,"  and  that  if  pub- 
lic sentiment  were  to  reject  the  tawdry,  the  spectacular 
and  the  suggestive  in  the  pictured  drama,  something 
better  would  quickly  be  provided.  If  this  be  true  (and 
the  statement  probably  has  a  goodly  measure  of  truth) 
the  Ohio  proposal  suggests  what  is  clearly  the  most 
promising  method  of  lifting  public  sentiment  to  a 
higher  plane.  Through  systematic  effort  with  boys 
and  girls,  education  can  within  a  generation  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  cannot 
work  its  miracles  overnight,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well — for  overnight  reforms  are  notoriously  short- 
lived. If  our  recent  history  teaches  us  anything  it 
certainly  teaches  that  efforts  to  "legislate"  higher 
Standards  are  fairly  certain  to  be  disappointing. 

THIS   is  not  to   say,  however,  that  the  proposal 
under  discussion  would  not  have  some  important 
immediate  effects  if  it  could  be  carried  out  on  a  large 


scale.  The  recognition  of  the  pictured  drama  as  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  school  would  have  in  itself  a 
salutary  influence.  The  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils 
to  formulate  standards  might  at  first  merely  amuse 
some  of  the  playwrights  and  producers;  but  pointed 
and  drastic  criticisms  of  palpably  bad  art  would  not 
go  unnoticed.  It  is  a  callous  conscience  that  is  not 
pricked  by  merited  rebuke  from  clear-eyed  youth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  productions  that  won  wide  and 
consistent  praise  from  this  discriminating  audience 
would  need  no  better  advertisement. 

MUCH — almost  everything,  in  fact — will  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  plan  is  carried  out. 
The  development  of  "good  taste"  in  other  fields  of  art 
(literature  and  music,  for  example)  has  long  been  a 
recognized  function  of  school  education.  The  results 
have  not  always  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  they  have  been 
positive  and  beneficial.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that 
teachers  have  profited  by  their  mistakes  and  are  doing 
better  in  these  fields  today  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  In  this  new  field,  the  lessons  that  they  have 
learned  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  music  may 
well  be  capitalized.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Ohio  proposal  that  it  would  place  the  study  of  pictured 
art  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  English,  although  the 
teachers  of  English  will  do  well  to  counsel  frequently 
with  the  teachers  of  art  and  the  teachers  of  history. 

SOME  interesting  provisional  standards  for  judging 
pictures  are  suggested  by  the  Ohio  authorities : 

"1.  The  theme  should  be  fundamental  to  the  picture  and 
it  should  involve  that  which  is  of  social  interest  in  the  con- 
structive sense.     Wholesomeness  is  a  major  consideration. 

"2.  The  main  problem  should  be  vital  and  interesting. 
The  secondary  problem  should  complicate,  be  relevant  to,  and 
build  up  the  main  problem.  The  solution  should  bring  in  the 
elements  of  suspense  and  climax.  It  should  satisfactorily 
solve  the  minor  problem  and  should  solve  completely  the 
main  problem. 

"3.  The  cast  should  be  well  chosen.  The  players  should 
possess  the  qualities  of  appearance,  ability,  and  dramatic  art 
to  interpret  properly  the  characters  they  represent. 

"4.  The  photography  should  be  good.  The  lighting 
should  be  properly  focused.  The  settings  should  give  the 
proper  atmosphere  to  the  story.  Novel,  artistic,  magnificent 
settings  should  not  detract  from  the  story." 

THESE  suggestions  may  well  serve  to  get  the  study 
started.  We  imagine  that  they  will  be  both  en- 
larged and  simplified  as  the  work  continues.  Probably 
the  analysis  of  the  picture  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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the  technique  of  its  construction  should  wait  upon  the 
identification  of  its  more  fundamental  merits.  Analy- 
sis of  form  at  the  wrong  time  has  been  a  serious  handi- 
cap in  the  effort  to  insure  appreciation  of  literature — 
and  appreciation,  we  take  it,  is  a  prerequisite  to  con- 
structive criticism. 

THERE  are  two  fundamental  standards  of  all  art 
that  even  adolescents  can  be  encouraged  to  apply 
to  the  pictured  drama.  One  is  the  standard  of  truth, 
the  other  is  the  related  standard  of  sincerity.  A  work 
of  art,  whether  it  be  fanciful  or  realistic,  must  meet 
these  two  tests  if  it  is  to  endure.  It  is  the  essence  of 
great  art  that  it  creates  an  imaginary  situation,  per- 


haps with  an  almost  complete  illusion  of  "fact"  as  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  perhaps  with  so  fantastic  and  im- 
possible a  setting  as  Alice  in  Wonderland;  but  through 
this  created  situation  a  human  truth  shines  forth.  To 
lead  boys  and  girls  to  recognize  in  a  pictured  drama 
this  first  essential  of  art  with  the  same  unerring  cer- 
tainty that  they  recognize  it  in  the  masterpieces  of  De 
Foe  and  Carroll,  is  to  take  the  most  important  step 
toward  "better  movies." 

HOWEVER  this  may  be,  the  proposals  for  the 
serious  study  of  moving  pictures  in  the  high 
schools  give  us  a  most  promising  constructive  sugges- 
tion toward  solving  a  crucial  social  problem. 


President  Harding  on  Educational  Films 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S 
endorsement  of  the  moving 
picture  as  an  aid  to  study 
shows  the  Chief  Executive  in  a 
kindly,  common-sense  mood  that 
many  Americans  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  him. 

How  much,  he  says,  as  reported 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  of 
what  we  study  in  our  youth  might 
be  "made  dramatically  interesting 
if  we  could  see  it.  .  .  .  Next 
to  studying  history  by  the  proce- 
dure of  living  through  its  epochs, 
its  eras  and  its  periods,  would  be 
to  see  its  actors  and  evolutions  pre- 
sented before  our  eyes." 

The  President  hastens  to  add 
that  he  would  urge  nothing  that 
would  "save  the  pupil  from  serious, 
hard,  disciplining  mental  effort." 
He  would  use  the  pictures  only  to 
provoke  interest  in  the  real  work 
that  must  be  done  if  minds  are  to 
be  developed.  He  wishes,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  could  see  "Henry 
Esmond"  fittingly  portrayed  upon 
the  screen.  Accompanied  with 
studies  and  lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  period,  it  would  constitute 
an  ideal  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  and  of  arousing  a  thirst 
for  more.  Mr.  Harding  confesses, 
indeed,  that  good  pictures  and 
good  books  set  him  to  ransacking 
every  other  available  source  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  their  period 
and  their  story. 


"If  we  are  to  understand  the 
present  and  attempt  to  conjecture 
the  future,"  he  says,  "we  need  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  their  back- 
grounds in  the  past.  The  Europe 
of  the  later  middle  ages,  of  the  pe- 
riod just  before  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Renaissance,  would  be 
wonderfully  portrayed  in  a  series 
of  pictures  dramatizing  'The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth.'  I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  reads  'The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth'  any  more,  but 
I  am  sure  that  one  family  with 
which  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
would  be  glad  to  patronize  a  com- 
bination of  picture  serials  and 
really  intelligent  talks  with  this 
story   as   the   basis,    and   with   the 


IN  NEARLY  every  small  town 
and  village anywhere  and 

everywhere  you  go  throughout 
the  country  —  you  find  the 
movies.  They  are  a  part  of 
our  life;  their  scope  is  con- 
stantly being  enlarged  and 
improved.  What  can  be  done 
with  them  as  a  means  of  im- 
parting knowledge  already  has 
been  demonstrated;  it  is  for  us 
to  utilize  them  on  a  larger 
scale  and  adapt  them  to  the 
peculiar  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Within  that  celluloid 
film  lies  the  most  powerful 
weapon  for  the  attack  against 
ignorance  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

— DR.  JOHN  J.  TIGERT, 

U.    S.   Commissioner    of   Education. 


purpose  of  giving  a  real  conception 
and  understanding  of  the  Europe 
of  that  epoch." 

Mr.  Harding  suggests  also  a 
combination  of  Trevelyan's  history 
of  the  American  revolution,  "Jan- 
ice Meredith,"  Parkman's  Indian 
histories,  and  Irving  Bacheller's 
"In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard," 
the  latter  a  novel  which  includes 
within  its  scope  King  George  III, 
George  Washington,  Hamilton, 
John  Adams,  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
the  whole  glamor  and  color  of  the 
revolutionary  epoch.  This,  he  be- 
lieves, would  "produce  a  wonderful 
impression  upon  the  student's  mind 
of  the  events  and  their  meaning." 
So,  too,  he  would  like  to  have  the 
"Outline  of  History"  and  the 
"Story  of  Mankind"  put  into  mo- 
tion pictures,  as  well  as  films  taken 
under  competent  direction  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
others  to  illustrate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  fascinating  sci- 
ence of  geology. 

"Again,"  he  concludes,  "I  would 
by  no  means  eliminate  the  studying. 
I  would  at  all  times  keep  in  mind 
that  there  cannot  be  real  education 
without  those  efforts  that  train 
and  discipline  the  mind  and  develop 
its  powers  of  analysis  and  correla- 
tion." 
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A  Visualized  Lesson  on  the  Common  House  Fly 

Outlining  a  health  talk  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple 
properties,  successfully  dramatized  for  a  group  of  children 
the  facts  that  motivate  the  slogan,  "Swat  the  Fly."  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  one  fly  killed  in  April  is  as  a  million 

killed  in  July. 

H.  E.  Kleinschmidt 
The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  New  York  City 


RECENTLY  the  writer  was 
invited  to  give  a  series  of 
five  health  talks  to  a  group 
of  children  ranging  in  age  from 
seven  to  twelve  years.  A  search 
for  aid  in  properly  utilizing  this 
opportunity  was  not  very  fruitful, 
perhaps  because  of  his  inexperi- 
ence in  this  particular  field.  But 
the  encouraging  results  achieved 
after  a  little  individual  effort 
prompt  him  to  present  herewith 
brief  outlines  of  two  of  the  talks, 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
stimulated  to  work  out  a  better 
technique. 

The  "bag  of  tricks"  used  to  il- 
lustrate the  talks  was  easily  sup- 
plied by  commandeering  certain 
trifles  of  the  household,  or  they 
were  derived  at  small  cost  from 
the  five-and-ten-cent  store.  It  was 
somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  note 
with  what  fascination  the  children 
viewed  these  simple  objects  when 
made  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
story  or  a  chat. 


I  Reprinted  l>y  Bpecial  permission  of  tlie 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  from  The 
World'i    Health,   published   in    Paris. 


Cast,  Settings  and  "Props" 

The  "properties,"  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  audience  but  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  speaker,  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 

Glass  of  milk. 

Piece  of  buttered  bread. 

Baby  doll  or  perambulator. 

Toy  dog,  badly  damaged. 

Miniature  garbage  can  filled. 

Alan  doll  lying  on  a  bed. 

Miniature  screen  door. 

Piece  of  mosquito  netting. 

Fly  swatter. 

Large  model  of  a  house  fly. 

The  body  of  the  fly  was  modeled 
out  of  plasticene  (putty  will  serve) 
and  measured  about  four  inches 
long.  Wings  were  constructed  of 
two  layers  of  waxed  paper,  be- 
tween which  lengths  of  thin  wire 
or  hairpins  (simulating  veins)  had 
been  pasted.  Legs  were  made  of 
pipe  cleaners  stained  black  and 
bent  to  shape.  Dashes  of  black,  red 
and  yellow  paint  completed  the 
model,  which  was  then  suspended 
from  a  long  pole  by  a  black  thread. 

Introducing  the  Plot 

First  the  glass  of  milk  is  brought 
forth   and  the  youngest   person   in 


the  audience  is  invited  to  identify 
it.  The  virtues  of  milk  as  a  food 
and  body-builder  are  extolled,  but 
— milk  must  be  kept  clean,  fresh 
and  wholesome,  for  spoiled  milk 
may  cause  sickness  and  even  death. 

The  slice  of  bread  is  placed 
alongside  the  milk.  It  represents 
solid  food  in  general,  which  must 
also  be  kept  from  all  contamina- 
tion. Next  the  baby  doll  in  the 
perambulator  or  crib  is  exhibited 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  girls 
especially.  Clean,  sweet  babies  are 
happy  babies.  What  would  not  a 
parent  give  or  sacrifice  to  keep  the 
baby  healthy !  How  carefully  it  is 
guarded  and  protected !  These 
three  objects  then  are  arranged  in 
a  group  to  the  speaker's  left  on  a 
table. 

The  dilapidated  dog  is  held  up. 
Yes,  it  is  a  dog,  but  (sniff-sniff) 
he's  dead — very  dead  indeed.  Once 
he  was  a  family  pet,  frisky  and  full 
of  play,  but,  alas !  he  was  killed  by 
an  auto.  Sadly  he  was  mourned  by 
the  children  and  then  thrown  into 
a  distant  vacant  lot,  where  he  is 
now  rotting  away,  partly  hidden  by 
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tall  weeds,  making  his  presence, 
known,  however,  by  a  foul  stench. 
Flies  swarm  about  him ;  there  are 
maggots  and  worms,  too,  and 
many,  many  germs  which  cannot 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  but 
which  may  cause  disease.  The  dog 
is  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
speaker,  who  promptly  and  dra- 
matically wipes  his  hands  with  a 
towel. 

A  bright  boy  guesses  what  is 
represented  by  the  next  exhibit — a 
garbage  pail.  It  is  uncovered,  ex- 
posed to  prowling  animals  and 
flies,  and  disgusting  to  look  upon. 
It  too,  no  doubt,  contains  hidden 
disease  germs.  Next  it  is  explained 
that  the  man  in  bed,  held  up  to 
view,  is  ill.  He  has  typhoid  fever, 
perhaps,  and  of  course  some  of  the 
typhoid  germs  are  on  his  lips  and 
body.  Only  those  who  know  how 
to  protect  themselves  must  come 
near  or  attend  him  lest  they  get  the 
disease. 

With  these  three  objects  ar- 
ranged on  the  right  side  of  the 
table  and  the  other  three  on  the 
left,  the  speaker  brings  out  the 
contrast  between  the  clean  and  the 
foul. 

"Suppose,"  he  suggests,  "we 
should  mix  these  all  together — the 
dead  dog  and  the  milk — the  gar- 
bage and  the  bread — the  sweet, 
clean  baby,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
the  man  with  typhoid  and  on  the 
other  by  the  decaying  dog.  Imagine 
the  garbage  pail  on  the  dinner 
table !    Etc.,  etc." 


"Preposterous !    Impossible !" 
"So?    But   in  effect    it   can   and 
does  happen !" 
"How?" 

Enter  the  Villain 

Here  the  huge  fly  dangling  from 
its  pole  is  swung  into  view.  Yes, 
a  fly — a  big  one — and  mean-look- 
ing. He  was  purposely  made  to 
look  mean  because  that's  what  he 
is.  The  fly  is  man's  enemy.  Too 
large?  But  suppose  all  the  flies  in 
this  block  were  caught  and  massed 
together,  would  they  not  be  larger 
than  this  model  ? 

The  children  are  reminded  that 
the  fly  travels  swiftly  and  over 
long  distances;  that  he  is  undis- 
criminating  in  his  diet ;  that  his 
legs  and  body  are  fuzzy,  wherefore 
filth  and  germs  adhere  to  him  and 
may  be  carried  wherever  he  goes ; 
that  in  the  course  of  one  summer, 
one  fly  may  become  the  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
of  thousands  of  other  flies. 

Now  he  is  swung  back  and 
forth.  Buzz-z-z,  Buzz-z-z.  Sniff! 
"What  do  I  smell  ?  In  yonder  lot 
a  nice  dead  dog!"  Plop! — into  the 
filthy,  crawling  mess  he  dives,  ac- 
cumulating on  his  fuzzy  legs 
meanwhile  small  particles  of  putrid 
matter  and  germs.  Buzz-z-z  again. 
After  this  hearty  breakfast  he  is 
thirsty;  so  in  through  the  open 
window  he  flies,  and  there  he  spies 
a  glass  of  milk.  Does  he  pause  to 
bathe,  shave  and  manicure  his  six 
feet  before  carefully  stooping  over 
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Does  Mr.  Fly  stop  to  bathe,  shave,  and  manicure  his  six  messy  feet  before  sharing 
your  glass  of  milk?  Not  he!  His  thirst,  hurry  and  ill-breeding  are  too  extreme 
to  admit  of  such  a   delay. 


Begin  to  "swat"  early  in  life  and  early 
in  the  season  if  you  would  have  a  truly 
sanitary  home  for  your  little  ones. 

to  take  a  sip  ?  Ridiculous !  He  does 
not  even  stop  to  wipe  his  feet,  but 
drops  helter-skelter  into  the  milk, 
drinking  his  fill  and  leaving  behind 
his  unseen  trademark,  including 
perhaps  disease  germs. 

Buzz-z-z  some  more.  This  time 
into  the  manure  pile  or  the  garbage 
can.  Back  again  later  to  roost 
awhile  on  the  piece  of  buttered 
bread,  leaving  generous  samples  of 
his  dirty  accumulation.  Buzz-z-z. 
Not  even  the  feverish  nap  of  the 
sick  man  is  respected.  Mr.  Fly 
lights  directly  on  his  parched  and 
sticky  lips,  carrying  with  him, 
when  shooed  off,  a  liberal  quantity 
of  typhoid  germs.  Buzz-z-z.  Next 
he  pesters  the  baby  asleep  in  its 
carriage,  crawling  over  its  tender 
lips  or  perhaps  its  tiny  pink  snub 
nose.  Yes,  the  fly  is  a  great  mixer. 
He  doesn't  recognize  the  difference 
between  clean  and  unclean,  and  he 
has  no  regard  for  mankind. 

The  Audience   Speaks  Its  Lines 

We  must  fight  the  fly,  every  one 
doing  his  bit.  What  can  boys  and 
girls  do  to  help?  Back  to  our 
models,  beginning  at  the  right. 

A  boy  in  the  audience  who  ad- 
mits that  he  has  a  pet  dog  is  asked 
what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of 
Romeo's  death.  "Bury  him."  Good 
answer !  And  this  applies  to  other 
animals  as  well,  such  as  (the  chil- 
dren name  them)  cats,  chickens, 
pigeons. 
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The  open  garbage  pail — who  will 
suggest  what  children  can  do? 
There  is  hesitation;  then  come  va- 
rious suggestions :  "Feed  it  to  the 
chickens."  Bad.  "Burn  it."  Im- 
practical in  summer.  "Dump  it  in 
the  ocean."  Thoughtless.  It  is 
necessary  again  to  hint  that  the 
pail  is  uncovered,  and  some  one 
shouts  :  "Put  the  lid  on  !"  Surely, 
and  keep  it  on !  And  the  speaker 
draws  from  hiding  the  lid  of  the 
pail,  neatly  fitting  it  into  place.  The 
sick  man?  The  health  department, 
the  doctor  and  an  intelligent  nurse 
will  see  that  flies  are  kept  away. 
Flies  should  never  be  allowed  in 
the  sick  room. 

We  don't  stop,  however,  with  our 
efforts  to  keep  flies  from  unclean 
objects.  How  (exhibiting  the  mini- 
ature screen  door)  are  our  houses 
protected?     But  screen  doors  and 


windows  are  often  carelessly  left 
open,  or  they  become  broken.  Can 
boys  and  girls  help  keep  the  house 
fly-tight  ?  This  glass  of  milk  ?  Cor- 
rect— milk  should  be  kept  covered 
and  in  a  cold  ice-box.  This  piece 
of  bread?  Itept  covered,  too,  and 
the  table  should  be  cleared  of  food, 
crumbs  and  dishes  as  soon  after 
meals  as  possible. 

The  baby,  asleep  in  the  carriage? 
A  little  girl  mentions  mosquito  net- 
ting, and  a  piece  of  proper  size  is 
brought  forth  by  the  speaker,  who 
invites  the  girl  to  show  just  how  it 
is  put  in  place. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  fly  swat- 
ter is  waved  in  air  and  all  the  boys 
and  girls  are  asked  to  rise,  swipe 
the  air  vigorously,  and  repeat  in 
unison  the  slogan  for  the  day: 

SWAT  THE  FLY 


The   fly   created   for  this  little  talk   was   purposely   made  to 
look  "mean,"  for  that's  what  he  is — man's  meanest  enemy. 


Child  Health  Organizations 
Merge 


El  'i  CATORS  who  regard  a 
wider  extension  of  positive 
health  education  among 
S(  hool  boys  and  girls  as  one  of  the 
brightesl  hopes  for  the  better 
America  of  .-ill  our  dreams,  will 
find  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  recently  announced  union  of 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
.America     with    its    sister   organiza- 


tion, the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association,  to  form  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  370  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  existence, 
the  first-named  organization  has 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  child  of 
school  age;  the  other  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  problem  of  the  younger 


child  and  his  mother.  To  the 
greatly  broadened  field  of  work 
which  the  merger  opens  up,  each 
body  brings  a  staff  of  splendidly 
enthusiastic,  highly  trained  and  ef- 
ficient workers.  With  the  increased 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise, 
which  the  new  association  will  com- 
mand, it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  next  few  years  will  see  its 
famous  slogan — "Health  in  Educa- 
tion, Education  in  Health" — not 
only  officially  adopted  but  really 
lived  in  every  school  in  the  land. 

No  organization  which  has  so 
fully  grasped  the  psychology  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  child  through  pic- 
ture, plays,  jingles,  songs,  dolls  and 
games,  and  which  packs  into  all 
these  delightful  devices  so  much 
science  and  sound  pedagogy  in  ad- 
dition to  so  much  sheer  artistry  and 
jollity,  could  fail  to  hit  its  high-set 
mark. 

Its  ideals  are  stamped  indelibly 
upon  every  book  and  leaflet  that 
has  issued  from  its  press,  and  upon 
every  plan  it  has  put  forth  for 
dramatizing  and  visualizing  health 
teaching.  It  is  good  to  note  that 
official  recognition  has  already 
crowned  this  work:  these  two  co- 
operating organizations  were  re- 
cently chosen  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  as  the  logical  groups  to  carry 
on  a  five-year  Child  Health  dem- 
onstration to  be  financed  by  the 
Fund  in  each  of  three  American 
cities.  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  has 
been  selected  for  the  first  demon- 
stration, and  reports  from  that  field 
will  be  followed  with  keen  interest. 

Characteristic  of  the  unique  per- 
sonalities of  those  who  have  had 
the  destinies  of  the  Child  Health 
Organization  in  charge  is  that  asso- 
ciation's fourth  annual  report, 
which  has  just  been  issued.  In  the 
guise  of  a  quaint  little  "Almanack," 
it  tells  a  story  of  accomplishment 
that  is  brimful  of  interest  and  in- 
spiration. We  earnestly  urge  every 
teacher  and  mother  who  is  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  health 
education  movement  to  seek  an  in- 
troduction through  the  medium  of 
this  alluring  "Child  Health  Alma- 
nack." 
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HOW  THE  SCREEN  HELPS  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 
TO  REDUCE  "LOSS  AND  DAMAGE" 


A  LITTLE  over  two  years 
ago,  the  loss  and  damage 
bill  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  on  carload  and  less-than- 
carload  shipments,  averaged  more 
than  $2,500,000  for  a  single  year. 

Seven  months  after  motion  pic- 
tures were  adopted  to  educate  em- 
ployees in  proper  methods  of 
freight  handling,  in  connection 
with  a  vigorous  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  record,  that  expense 
was  reduced  a  cool  million  dollars ! 
The  reduction  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately fifty  per  cent  for  the 
year.  Best  of  all,  the  bill  is  still  on 
the  down-grade. 

"It  did  little  good  to  tell  the 
switchmen  and  the  freight  handlers 
that  their  rough  and  careless  meth- 
ods of  switching  box  cars  and 
handling  the  merchandise  were  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  'bad  or- 
der exceptions'  which  were  costing 
the  road  such  huge  sums  every 
month  in  the  payment  of  claims," 
said  John  K.  Melton,  official  pho- 
tographer of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  to  a  representative  of 
Visual  Education.  "Protests  and 
advice  would  merely  call  forth 
some  such  reply  as,  'Say!  We've 
been  in  this  business  all  our  lives. 
You  can't  tell  us  anything  like 
that.' 

"You  couldn't  make  them  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  a  hard 
bump  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  engineer  used  his 


air-brakes  or  the  yardman  given  the 
signal  to  come  ahead  slowly  in- 
stead of  at  full  speed,  could  cause 
crates  and  boxes  to  tumble  about  to 
the  tune  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  damage.  Clearly,  it 
was  up  to  some  one  to  stage  a  Mis- 
souri demonstration,  and  a  spec- 
tacular one  at  that,  if  any  im- 
provement was  to  be  expected." 

The   Film  to  the   Rescue 

Accordingly,  Mr.  C.  G.  Rich- 
mond, Superintendent  of  Stations 
and  Transfers,  decided  to  do  a  lit- 
tle visual  education  work  right  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  railroad  fam- 
ily. He  outlined  a  comprehensive 
set  of  reels  -eighteen  in  all — taking 
up  every  possible  angle  of  the  loss 
and  damage  question.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  films  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Barton,  Inspector  of 
Stations  and  Transfers ;  the  cam- 
era work  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ton. 

The  result  -was  a  set  of  pictures 


THE  TELL-TALE  IMPACT  REGISTER 
A  pencil  attached  to  an  oscillating; 
weight  makes  a  graphic  record  of  the 
treatment  the  car  received  during  its 
journey.  Responsibility  for  damage 
done  is  thus  easily  fixed  upon  the  crew 
in  charge  at  the  time. 


that  are  proving  to  the  most  illit- 
erate employee  the  costly  damage 
due  to  improper  handling  of  freight 
and  careless  switching  of  cars.  But 
they  do  not  stop  even  there;  they 
teach  constructive  lessons  also, 
showing  the  men  the  right  ways  of 
doing  things,  picturing  methods 
that  insure  against  breakage  and 
spoilage. 

Visualizing  Damage  from  Impact 

One  of  the  ingenious  features  of 
this  motion-picture  series  is  a  dra- 
matic test  that  graphically  pictures 
the  various  degrees  of  damage 
done  to  merchandise  by  high-speed 
switching  in  train  and  yard  service. 

In  staging  this  test  a  specially 
constructed  box  car  was  used,  with 
the  roof  and  one  entire  side  re- 
moved. A  wire  screen  of  large 
mesh  covering  this  open  side  pre- 
vented the  freight  from  falling  out 
and  permitted  the  cameraman  to 
show  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
contents  as  the  car  was  subjected 
to  impact  shocks  of  greater  and 
greater  severity. 

In  order  to  record  the  degree  of 
impact  shock  at  different  rates  of 
speed,  they  placed  in  the  loaded 
freight  car  a  device  which  regis- 
ters jars  of  anything  above  normal, 
making  its  record  on  a  continuous 
roll  of  paper  which  passes  over  a 
cylinder  and  is  ruled  off  into  four 
zones  :  Safe  —  Rough  ■ —  Violent  ■ — 
Destructive.  To  form  an  immov- 
able bumper,  a  string  of  loaded 
coal  cars,  with  brakes  set,  was  run 
onto  an  empty  switch  track.  A 
switch    engine    then    bumped    the 


onr 


VIEWS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  CAR   USED   IN  FILMING   THE  TESTS 
Side  and   roof  were  replaced   by  heavy   wire   screen,   allowing  the   cameraman   to   photograph  the   behavior  of  the   car's   con- 
tents  under  various    degrees   of   rough   handling...   The  view  at  the  left  shows  a  closeup  of  a  bulkhead  in  proper  position 
to    prevent   shifting  of   the   load. 
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loaded  box  car  into  these  immov- 
able coal  cars  at  gradually  increas- 
ing rates  of  speed,  from  three  up 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  (The  rate 
of  speed  was  determined  by  plac- 
ing a  torpedo  on  the  track  at  a  dis- 
tance of  so  many  hundred  yards 
from  the  coal  cars,  and  starting- the 
stop  watch  at  the  audible  signal 
given  as  the  freight  car  passed 
over  the  torpedo.) 

As  the  picture  is  assembled,  im- 
mediately after  the  freight  car 
strikes  the  barrier  a  closeup  show- 
ing the  record  of  the  impact  regis- 
ter is  cut  into  the  film.  All  can 
read  its  significant  report :  Safe, 
Rough,  Violent  or  Destructive. 
Then  follows  a  closeup  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  freight  car.  The  screen 
makes  it  plain  as  day  to  even  the 


the  attention  of  switchmen  and 
freight  handlers  and  their  imme- 
diate superiors.  The  plan  we  have 
found  most  effective  is  to  take  a 
portable  projector  right  into  the 
freight  house  and,  while  the  men 
are  on  duty,  have  them  stop  work 
and  come  in  to  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  It  is  our  experience 
that  the  lesson  sinks  more  deeply 
into  the  'group  consciousness'  when 
it  is  thus  driven  home  to  each  in- 
dividual in  his  workaday  environ- 
ment. Special  meetings,  however, 
are  generally  arranged  for  groups 
of  station  agents,  assembled  from  a 
number  of  nearby  points  for  the 
purpose." 

Some  of  the  reels  in  this  series 
make  it  their  particular  business  to 
visualize  proper  methods  of  stow- 


can  of  tomatoes  more  or  less  is  not 
going  to  break  any  one,  is  all  too 
prone  to  make  light  of  such  a  mis- 
hap. The  film  proves  very  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  his  argument.  The 
liquid  leaking  out  of  that  one  dam- 
aged can  spoils  the  labels  on  all  the 
other  cans  in  the  carton,  causes 
them  to  rust,  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  entire  lot  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  "thirds" — involving  a 
complaint  and  a  claim. 

"An  Ounce  of  Prevention" 

Other  reels  in  the  "Loss  and 
Damage"  series  picture  minor  ac- 
cidents and  everyday  possibilities  in 
the  handling  of  perishable  goods 
like  fruits  and  vegetables.  Take, 
for  example,  a  case  of  vegetables 
which  has  been  standing  in  the  hot 


WHAT  A  SEVERE  JAR   WILL  DO  TO  FREIGHT 

The  camera  recorded  this  damage  as  it  happened.  At  the  left,  a  car  loaded  with  miscellaneous 
freight  is  shown  after  a  heavy  impact.  At  the  right,  a  heavy  box,  jolted  from  place,  has  crushed 
through  the  top  of  a  lighter  case  below.  The  film  warns  against  the  mistake  of  stowing  heavy 
goods    on  top  of  lighter  merchandise. 


most  skeptical  switchman  that  at 
the  higher  rates  of  speed  heavy 
commodities,  sliding  from  place  to 
place  and  pushing  things  around 
generally,  will  effectively  crush  any 
object  in  their  path.  At  any  speed 
above  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the 
moving  pictures  show,  there  is 
total  destruction  fro  m  impact 
shocks. 

"What  we  wanted  to  accom- 
plish," continued  Mr.  Melton,  "was 
to  give  our  employees  a  proof  that 
would  'hit  them  between  the  eyes,' 
so  to  speak.  Only  by  exciting  their 
imagination  could  we  he  sure  of  re- 
ceiving their  earnest  co-operation 
in  our  campaign  of  education  and 
i  eformation. 

Showing    the    Pictures 

"1  Taxing  thus  produced  the  film, 
the  next    thing   was   to   bring  it   to 


ing  goods.  So  intense  is  the  inter- 
est aroused,  and  so  loyal  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, that  there  is  a  story  of  a 
negro  stowman  who  returned  to  the 
freight  house  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
in  ordpr  to  rearrange  the  loading, 
having  thought  in  the  meantime  of 
a  better  way  to  stow  a  certain  piece 
of  freight. 

The   Damaging   Freight   Hook 

The  film  pictures  valuable  "Do's 
and  "Dont's"  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  freight  hook — that 
convenient  little  tool  known  in 
every  freight  house  in  the  land. 
Sometimes  a  freight  handler,  care- 
lessly slashing  his  hook  into  a 
pasteboard  carton  containing  liquid 
or  canned  goods,  will  spring  a  leak 
in  one  of  the  cans.  The  average 
employee,  reasoning  that  an  18-cent 


sun  somewhere  down  south.  Pres- 
ently a  warm  rain  comes  on  and 
the  vegetables  become  thoroughly 
soaked.  Spoilage  and  consequent 
loss  might  easily  be  prevented  by 
drying  the  contents  of  the  case, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
box  is  simply  loaded  promiscuously 
into  the  car.  Another  time,  some 
one  neglects  to  close  the  door  of 
the  refrigerator  car,  causing  the  ice 
to  melt  and  paving  the  way  for  a 
claim  for  damage. 

The  film  teaches  the  men  in  the 
freight  service  to  avoid  such  acci- 
dents and  likewise  how  to  repair 
various  cases  of  minor  damage  be- 
fore the  shipment  is  delivered,  thus 
eliminating  many  exceptions  and 
reducing  losses.  Graphs  and  pic- 
tures show  realistically  how  a  little 
damage  at  St.  Louis,  plus  a  little 
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more  at  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
mounts  up  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
until  the  bill  reaches  staggering 
proportions — enough  to  build  thirty 
new  locomotives,  or  replace  and  re- 
pair every  bridge  in  the  system. 

During  the  past  summer  these 
"Loss  and  Damage"  films  gave 
powerful  assistance  to  a  "No  Ex- 
ception" drive,  in  which  each  divi- 
sion set  out  to  beat  the  record  of 
other  divisions  as  well  as  its  own 
record  of  the  year  before. 

Movies  for  the  Farmer 

In  addition  to  these  eighteen 
reels  on  "Loss  and  Damage,"  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  pro- 
duced other  films  on  methods  of 
engineering  and  switching.  Its 
"visual  education  department" 
boasts  a  collection  of  6000  slides, 
in  addition  to  nearly  half  a  million 
negatives  of  still  photographs. 

There   are   likewise  motion  pic- 


tures made  xpressly  to  educate 
farmers  along  the  road's  right  of 
way  in  modern  scientific  methods 
of  poultry  raising,  soil  treatment, 
dairying,  potato  culture,  and  pack- 
ing produce  for  shipment.  A  force 
of  industrial  agents  maintained  by 
the  railroad  holds  farmers'  meet- 
ings at  which  talks  and  films  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  conducts 
field  days  and  other  get-together 
affairs  where  "the  movies"  consti- 
tute an  always  dependable  attrac- 
tion. 

A    Two-Million-Dollar    Saving 

A  multiple-reel  film  on  "Fuel 
Economy"  teaches  firemen  modern 
economical  methods  of  firing  and 
stoking.  This  film  is  shown  by  two 
experienced  railroad  men,  J.  W. 
Dodge  and  O.  L.  Lindrew,  who 
travel  over  the  system  in  a  private 
car  to  which  is  attached  the  "lec- 
ture car" — a  complete   movie  the- 


ater on  wheels,  equipped  with  seats, 
screen  and  projection  apparatus. 

"In  the  five  years  since  we 
started  our  campaign  on  fuel  econ- 
omy by  means  of  lectures,  slides 
and  films,"  Mr.  Melton  replied  to 
a  query  as  to  the  actual  value  of 
such  pictures  in  terms  of  dollars- 
and-cents,  "we  have  saved  over  two 
million  dollars  in  fuel!" 

And  he  concluded :  "You  can 
reach  most  of  the  higher-grade, 
more  intelligent  men — the  station 
agents,  yardmasters,  trainmasters 
and  master  mechanics — by  means 
of  printed  bulletins,  although  even 
they  prefer  pictures.  But  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  man  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  or  who  reads 
only  with  difficulty,  you  must  get 
your  message  across  by  way  of  the 
screen.  The  motion  picture  is  your 
universal  language  today." 


The  Movietorium — A  Railroad 


Theater  Car 


M 


OTION  pictures  in  palatial 
movie  theaters  are  a  part 
of  our  everyday  existence. 
Motion  pictures  in  schools  and 
churches  no  longer  evoke  excla- 
mations of  surprise.  Motion  pic- 
tures on  moving  railroad  trains, 
however,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  trip  for  passengers,  are  a  de- 
cided innovation. 

Indeed,  until  the  Chicago  & 
Alton's  first  "Movietorium  Show" 
on  February  12,  the  practicabilitv 
of  such  entertainment  had  not  been 
entirely  proved.  Several  roads  had 
made  test  runs,  but  no  one  had 
hitherto  put  on  pictures,  in  a  spe- 
cial car,  as  regular  equipment  for 
the  traveling  public.  February  12, 
therefore,  when  pictures  were 
shown  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton's 
"Red  Limited"  train  between  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  marked  the 
date  of  the  first  really  successful 
picture  show  on  a  moving  train. 
The  program  was  repeated  on  the 
return  trip  of  the  following  day. 
In  the  words  of  the  trailer  intro- 


ducing 


each  show:  "This  event 
may  become  historic.  Passengers 
who  used  the  first  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing Car  or  the  first  Dining  Car 
were   no    more  pioneers  than  you 


who  witness  this  first  Movietorium 
Show." 

Solving   Problems   of  Installation 

In  introducing  this  novel  enter- 
tainment service,  the  road  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  Universal  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  which  supplied  a 
two-hour  film  program  that  had  not 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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The    lesson    is    in-     Lessen    your    weight 
teresting.  to    music. 


Everybody  likes  sta-     This    is    a    stationary 
tionery.  engine. 


Her    waist    is    white.      The    waste    basket 
was    nearly    full. 


He   preceded   her   in-      She     proceeded     t  o 
to   the  room.  wrap  up  the  lunch. 


The    dessert    is   pine-    The   desert   is  sandy, 
apple  pie. 


Word  Posters 

Ruth  M.  Whitfield 
New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  Illinois 

WHO  does  not  recall  a  time  in  his  experience  when  he  wondered 
whether  to  use  immigrant  or  emigrant,  accept  or  except?  Was  it  not 
difficult  to  remember  how  to  spell  words  so  nearly  alike  as  proceed 
and  precede?  Another  stumbling  block  was  presented  in  the  same-sounding 
but  different-meaning  principal  and  principle;  likewise,  capital  and  capitol. 
Many  a  time  has  an  innocent  sentence  like  "The  angle  of  heaven  had  shiny 
golden  hair,"  or  "She  prayed  for  her  sole,"  brought  down  ridicule  upon  the 
head  of  some  careless  speller. 

There  is  a  long  series  of  such  confusing  words.  Some  sound  alike  but 
have  different  meanings;  for  example,  preys,  prays,  praise,  or  reign,  rein, 
rain.  Others,  similarly  spelled  but  differently  pronounced,  are  notorious  be- 
cause of  constant  misuse;  for  instance,  recipe  and  receipt,  dessert  and 
desert.  The  persistent  misuse  of  the  seemingly  simple  to,  too,  two,  along 
with  the  equally  trying  pair,  their,  there,  is  irritating  to  the  teacher.  The 
nonchalant  interchanging  of  these  words  by  the  average  student  is  enough 
to  inspire  the  conviction  that  red-ink  corrections  on  written  work  are  a 
complete  waste  of  time. 

Exercises  for  drill  in  the  correct  use  of  such  words  abound  in  all  text- 
books for  English  classes.  It  is  a  dull  task,  however,  to  wade  through  pages 
of  cut-and-dried  definitions  and  uninteresting  illustrative  sentences.  The 
result  is  that  the  average  student  rarely  attains  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
differences  in  meaning  or  spelling;  he  simply  will  not  go  through  the  grind 
necessary  to  master  such  a  mass  of  dry  information.  And  if  the  teacher, 
mindful  of  her  duty,  insists  upon  detailed  drill  for  long  enough  periods  for 
the  student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  meanings  of  these  words, 
the  work  becomes  stale  and  the  class  frankly  bored. 

In  this  dilemma  "word  posters"  offer  a  welcome  device  for  creating 
lively  interest  in  the  mastery  of  these  troublesome  words.  The  class  is  set 
the  task  of  finding,  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  pictures  that  visualize 
the  meanings  of  the  words  to  be  distinguished.  The  student  mounts  the 
pictures  illustrating  each  set  of  similar  words  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
and  under  each  picture  writes  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  is  correctly 
used. 

The  accompanying  word  posters,  selected  at  random  from  work  done 
in  the  writer's  English  classes,  bring  out  clearly  and  positively  the  differ- 
ences in  meaning  between  stationary  and  stationery ;  dessert  and  desert; 
rowed,  rode,  road,  and  words  of  like  character.  A  suggestive  list  of  usable 
words  for  such  an  exercise  in  word  study  will  be  found  on  page  94. 

The  theory  of  visual  education  is  sound  pedagogically,  and  the  intense 
interest  that  can  be  aroused  by  its  practical  application  is  evidenced  by  the 
remark  of  a  parent  whose  son  had  made  an  excellent  collection  of  word 
posters :  "I  was  surprised  to  see  how  absorbed  Clyde  became  in  his  poster 
assignment.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  affected  the  entire  family;  one 
and  all  turned  out  to  help  him  by  suggesting  words  and  selecting  pictures." 

A  further  important  advantage  of  these  word  posters  is  that  additional 
information  beyond  the  immediate  task  is  readily — and,  in  fact,  almost  in- 
evitably— imparted  by  the  ingenious  teacher.  In  business  English,  for  in- 
stance, students  become  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  display  adver- 
tising if  the  teacher  specifies  that  the  pictures  must  be  cut  from  advertise- 
ments in  magazines  or  newspapers.  In  foreign  language  classes,  word  post- 
ers serve  not  only  to  teach  differentiation  in  meaning,  but  also  as  a  basis  for 
live  and  interesting  vocabulary  drills. 

These  adaptations  of  word  posters  merely  suggest  a  few  of  the  many 
possible  ways  by  which  visualization  of  word  meanings  may  be  used  to 
develop  the  student's  interest  in  word  study.  What  other  uses  in  other  lines 
of  school  work  can  readers  suggest  ? 


23*'S 


"See  my  new  dreis!"   "1    knew    you    would 
make   good!" 


The  road  was   covered  with 
snow. 


They  rode  horseback. 


They  rowed  down  the  river. 


March,     1923 
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Visualized  Astronomy 

Edwin  B.  Frost 
Director,  Yerkes  Observatory,  University  of  Chicago 
PART  II 


THE  advance  of  astronomy 
due  to  the  use  of  photography 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  select  only  a 
few  of  its  most  significant  applica- 
tions in  the  space  that  is  left  us  in 
this  article. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  one  of  the 
striking  spectacles  of  nature,  full 
of  interest  alike  to  the  trained  as- 
tronomer and  to  the  untutored  na- 
tive of  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

At  every  fifth  or  sixth  new 
moon  our  satellite  passes  across  the 
face  of  the  sun :  there  are  always 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  a  year, 
which  may  be  partial  or  total;  but 
at  any  one  place  on  the  earth  a 
total  solar  eclipse  is  a  very  rare 
event.  The  last  one  certainly  visible 
at  Chicago  occurred  on  August  13, 
1151. 

Progress  of  the  Eclipse 

The  eclipse  begins  with  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon  indenting  very 
slightly  the  disk  of  the  sun.  The 
intrusion  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  finally  only  a  narrow 
sickle  of  sunlight  is  left. 

Then  comes  the  sudden  trans- 
formation :  totality  has  begun.  The 
sky  has  become  dark  enough  to  see 
the  brighter  stars.  Around  the 
black  moon  there  appears  a  sort  of 
glory,  of  a  pale  lavender  color. 
Perhaps  scarlet  eruptions  like 
flames  are  seen  around  the  edge  of 
the  sun.  (It  is  scarcely  seventy 
years  since  these  were  thought  to 
be  volcanic  eruptions  at  the  edge 
of  the  moon !)  After  two  or  three 
minutes,  generally,  although  some- 
times after  six  minutes,  the  ad- 
vancing moon  discloses  the  edge 
which  was  first  covered,  and  a 
burst  of  sunlight  shocks  the  ob- 
server with  its  brilliance.  Then 
this  sickle  of  light  grows,  until, 
after  another  hour,  the  whole  sun 
is  uncovered. 


The  Accurate  and  Unemotional 
Camera 

It  is  in  recording  such  a  phenom- 
enon as  this  that  photography  is 
of  inestimable  service,  for  in  the 
few  exciting  moments  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  most  skilled  artist 
to  get, an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
corona.  To  attempt  to  depict  its 
true  colors  is  still  more  difficult,  al- 
though this  was  successfully  ac- 
complished at  the  eclipse  of  1918 


RISE    OF   A    SOLAR    PROMINENCE 

As    photographed    with    the    Spectroheliograph, 
by    Edison    Pettit 

These  pictures  show  the  rise  of  a  gigantic 
mass  of  gas  from  the  sun's  edge  on  May 
29,  1919.  In  the  lowest  picture  this 
prominence  covers  about  320,000  miles 
and  has  a  height  of  125,000  miles.  In  the 
middle  picture  (an  hour  and  a  quarter 
later)  it  has  risen  to  a  height  of  135,000 
miles.  The  picture  at  the  top  shows  it 
two  and  one-half  hours  later,  when  it  had 
become  detached  and  reached  an  altitude 
of  200,000  miles.  Intermittently  during 
the  day  it  rose,  reaching  a  maximum 
height  of  470,000  miles.  The  principal 
gases  included  in  this  mass  were  hydrogen, 
helium  and  the  vapor  of  calcium.  On  the 
scale  of  this  picture  the  earth  would  have 
a  diameter  of  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch. 


by  Professor  Howard  Russell  But- 
ler of  Princeton.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
by  photography  that  we  have  any 
certain  record  of  such  a  phenom- 
enon, and  therefore  during  the  few 
seconds  of  totality  the  cameras  are 
clicking  and  a  carefully-planned 
program  is  being  executed  by  the 
observers  at  an  eclipse  station. 

Short  exposures  of  a  second  or 
so  are  needed  for  the  brighter 
parts  of  the  corona  close  to  the 
sun,  while  exposures  of  thirty  sec- 
onds, sixty  seconds,  or  even  of  the 
whole  length  of  totality,  are  re- 
quired for  securing  the  faintest  de- 
tails :  no  single  photograph  can  cor- 
rectly depict  the  faintest  streamers 
and  extensions  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  details  of  the  brighter 
portions. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting 
spectroscopic  records  of  an  eclipse 
must  be  obtained  during  the  second 
when  totality  begins  and  the  sec- 
ond when  it  ends,  and  nothing  but 
photography  can  accomplish  this. 
Here  the  use  of  the  movie  camera 
is  of  great  service,  giving  a  score 
of  pictures  of  what  is  going  on  dur- 
ing the  great  transformation  of  the 
spectrum  in  those  two  seconds. 

Filming  an  Eclipse 

Indeed,  the  whole  visible  record 
of  an  eclipse  offers  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  film;  but  be  it  noted 
that  the  ordinary  lens  of  a  movie 
camera  is  wholly  unsuited  to  this 
purpose.  Such  a  camera  would 
make  the  sun  the  size  of  a  pin-head, 
and  the  image  would  be  burned  out 
during  all  of  the  exposure  except  at 
totality.  The  scale  must  be  larger 
for  the  picture  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  a  first-class  photographic  lens 
with  a  focal  length  of  some  twenty- 
four  inches  must  be  substituted  for 
the  regular  lens  of  the  movie 
camera. 


Visual    Education 
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REGION    OF   THE    LUNAR   CRATER   CLAVIUS 
Photographed   with   the  40-inch  telescope,    by    G.    W.    Ritchey 

Clavius  is  the  largest  crater  seen  in  this  picture,  and  has  a  diameter  of  142  miles.  The 
shadows  cast  by  the  walls  of  the  craters  and  by  the  peaks  within  the  craters  are  sharply 
shown.  From  the  length  of  the  shallows  the  height  of  the  mountains  can  be  accurately 
determined. 


A  great  opportunity  for  such  a 
movie  of  the  course  of  an  eclipse 
was  offered  to  Americans  in  the 
eclipse  of  June  8,  1918,  which  was 
visible  in  a  narrow  tract  extending 
from  the  State  of  Washington, 
across  Colorado,  to  Florida.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  aware  that 
any  good  films  were  secured.  In 
Denver,  where  preparations  for 
this  had  been  made,  it  was  totally 
cloudy.  On  September  10,  1923, 
another  eclipse  will  touch  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, being  total  for  a  few  seconds 
at  Santa  Barbara,  at  San  Diego, 
and  then  across  Mexico.  An  ex- 
cellent place  of  observation  will  be 
at     Santa    Catalina    Island,    thirty 


miles  off  the  coast  from  San  Pedro, 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  have  a  station  on  the  Island. 

Educational  Value  of  Celestial  Photog- 
raphy 

We  have  thus  far  given  only  two 
or  three  illustrations  of  the  enor- 
mous scientific  value  of  modern 
photography  in  astronomy.  There 
are  a  score  of  others  which  should 
be  mentioned. 

But  we  must  emphasize  also  the 
educational  value  of  this  accurate 
depiction  of  celestial  objects  by  the 
impersonal  grains  of  silver  on  the 
plate;  such  as  the  direct  photogra- 


phy of  the  sun,  with  exposures 
sometimes  as  short  as  one- 
ten-thousandth  of  a  second,  and  the 
photographic  study  of  the  surface 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  great  erup- 
tions at  its  edge  with  the  use  of 
a  single  ray,  as  of  hydrogen  or  of 
calcium  —  a  true  monochromatic 
picture.  This  procedure  was  in- 
vented by  the  American,  Hale,  and 
the  French  scientist,  Deslandres ; 
the  name  spectroheliograph  was 
given  by  Hale,  who  designed  the 
large  instrument  of  this  sort  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  and  the  still 
larger  ones  at  Mount  Wilson. 

Other  applications  of  photogra- 
phy are  the  minute  delineation  of 
the  moon  with  great  telescopes; 
the  precise  measurement  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars  in  clusters, 
giving  an  accuracy  superior  to  that 
obtained  with  visual  observations 
with  the  largest  telescopes;  the 
measurement  of  the  brightness  of 
the  stars  by  the  density  of  their 
photographic  images;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  international 
chart  of  the  heavens,  recording  the 
precise  positions  of  several  million 
stars  which  were  measured  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  astrono- 
mers' laboratories  on  special  ma- 
chines designed  for  the  purpose. 

Aside  from  this,  it  is  to  photog- 
raphy, chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessors Barnard  and  Wolf,  that  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
ful aggregations  of  stars  forming 
the  Milky  Way,  of  the  strange  dark 
lanes  and  spots  which  were  first 
thought  to  be  starless  regions,  but 
are  now  believed  to  be  due  to  dark 
obscuring  masses  of  matter — per- 
haps nebulae  which  have  not  yet 
become  luminous  or  have  had  their 
day  and  have  lost  their  power  of 
giving  light. 

The  reflecting  telescope,  with 
which  Herschel  made  his  well- 
known  studies  of  the  structure  of 
the  universe,  and  which  had  nearly 
passed  out  of  use  owing  to  the  per- 
fection of  large  refractors1,  was  re- 


1.  The  refractor  has  a  lens  at  its  far  end 
for  forming  the  image  of  celestial  objects, 
while  the  reflector  has  a  concave  silvered  mir- 
ror, with  a  wonderful  perfection  of  surface, 
which  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tele- 
scope  and   forms  an   image   at  the   upper   end. 
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vived  after  the  applications  of  pho- 
tography, and  still  larger  ones  were 
constructed,  notably  the  seventy- 
two-inch  reflector  at  the  Dominion 
Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  and  the  one-hundred- 
inch  reflector  at  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory. 

Every  ray,  of  whatever  color,  is 
brought  to  the  same  focus  on  the 
plate  with  the  reflector.  For  this 
reason,  and  others,  they  operate 
much  faster  than  refractors  of  the 
same  size.  A  first-class  reflector  of, 
for  instance,  thirty  inches  aper- 
ture could  probably  photograph, 
with  prolonged  exposures,  every- 
thing that  could  be  seen  with  a  re- 
fractor of  fifty  inches  aperture 
were  it  possible  to  construct  a  per- 
fect objective  as  large  as  that. 

Photographing   with    Refractors 

Refractors,  however,  have  their 
own  field  in  which  they  are  un- 
rivaled, and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  they  were  adapted  to  make 
photographs  on  a  large  scale  which 
could  be  used  for  the  most  refined 
measurements.  Thus,  when  the 
forty-inch  Yerkes  refractor  began 
its  work  in  1897,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  used  for 
direct  photography.  Within  three 
or  four  years,  however,  it  was 
found — chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  G.  W.  Ritchey — that  it  could 
produce  finer  photographs  than  had 
been  obtained  up  to  that  time,  of 
such  objects  as  the  moon  and  the 
star  clusters,  which  were  adapted 
to  the  most  precise  measurement. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  first  suggestion*  of  the 
procedure,  but  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious after  being  suggested.  It 
consists  in  using  a  yellow  filter  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  isochromatic 
plate,  which  is  especially  sensitive 
to  yellow  light.  The  refractor  was 
designed  for  use  with  the  eye  and 
corrected  so  that  the  image  would 
be  in  sharp  focus  for  the  rays 
which  most  affect  the  eye,  namely, 
the  red,  yellow  and  green.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  filter  cuts  out  the  rays 


REGION   OF  THE  MILKY  WAY  NORTH  OF  THETA  OPHIUCHI 

Photographed    by    Professor    Barnard    with    the    Bruce   telescope,    with    an   exposure   of   three   and    a   half   houn 

This  region  of  the  Milky  Way  is  wonderful  on  account  of  its  dark  markings  as  well  as  its 
abundance  of  stars.  The  image  of  the  bright  star,  Theta,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  greatly  enlarged  by  over-exposure.  The  photograph  shows  many  dark  markings, 
which  probably  represent  absorbing  matter — perhaps  in  the  form  of  dark  nebulae — lying 
between  us  and  the  Milky  Way.  Note  the  S-shaped  dark  figure  below  the  center  of  the 
picture,  just  above  Theta. 


for  which  the  telescope  was  not 
originally  corrected,  beautifully 
sharp  images  are  obtained,  and 
these  on  a  very  large  scale  because 
of  the  great  length  of  the  telescope 
(sixty-two  and  one-half  feet). 


the 


The  refractor  thus  wastes 
blue  and  violet  rays,  which  are 
most  effective  on  the  ordinary  pho- 
tographic plate ;  but  nevertheless, 
photographs  are  obtained  with  suf- 
ficiently   short    exposure    for    the 


THE  CORONA  AT  THE  TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE   OF  JUNE  8,    1918 
As   photographed    at   Matheson   .Colorado,    by    Edison    Pettit   of  the   Yerkes    Observatory 

The  cornoa  is  an  external  envelope  of  the  sun  visible  only  during  a  total  solar  eclipse.  It 
contains  a  gas  not  yet  found  on  the  earth  or  in  the  stars,  known  as  coronium.  There 
is  still  much  mystery  about  the  corona  because  it  can  be  so  seldom  observed,  and  then 
only   for  such  a   short  interval. 
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STAR  CLUSTER  AND  BLACK  SPOT  IN  SAGITTARIUS 

Photographed    by    E.    E.    Barnard    with    the    Bruce   telesccpe,    with    an   exposure   of  four  and    a  half   hours 

The  Milky  Way  is  a  vast  aggregation  of  suns — that  is,  stars — of  large  intrinsic  brightness. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  stars  are  considerably  larger,  hotter  and  brighter  than 
our  sun.  At  some  point  the  stars  are  concentrated  in  such  a  definite  way  as  to  receive 
the  designation  of  star  clouds.  The  picture  shows  a  black  spot,  once  thought  to  have 
been  a  vacant  gap  but  now  believed  to  be  a  dark  mass  of  absorbing  matter  which  is 
projected  against  the  background  of  stars.  The  stars  which  are  visible  in  the  black  spot 
are,  therefore,  nearer  to  us  than  the  absorbing  matter. 


most  valuable  kind  of  work,  and  as 
a  result  of  experiments  inaugu- 
rated with  this  telescope  by  Schles- 
inger,  a  campaign  has  been  made 
for  finding  the  distances  of  the 
stars  with  an  accuracy  far  superior 
to  any  previous  attempt.  This  has 
been  taken  up  by  other  refractors, 
so  that  these  results  are  some  of 
the  most  important  contributions 
to  astronomy  of  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Study  of  Nebulae  and  the  Spectroscope 

Photography,    particularly    with 


reflectors,  has  in  recent  years 
brought  us  a  wealth  of  information 
concerning  the-  nebulae  which  have 
been  only  partially  studied.  Several 
hundred  new  nebulae  have  been 
found  on  a  single  plate  taken  with 
the  twenty-four-inch  reflector  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory.  It  is 
figured  that  there  are  millions  of 
them  within  reach  of  our  present 
instruments.  The  intricacies  of 
the  great  gaseous  ones  are  brought 
out  more  clearly  on  the  photograph 
than   could  ever  be  drawn  by  the 


human  hand,  and  the  wonderful 
spirals  are  revealed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  aspects. 

We  must  entirely  pass  over  the 
whole  subject  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  in  astronomy.  The 
camera  has  been  of  almost  greater 
benefit  to  this  branch  of  research 
than  to  those  described  above,  and 
has  resulted  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  speed  of  several  thousand  stars, 
in  miles  per  second,  in  the  line  of 
sight;  in  the  detection  of  extraor- 
dinary double  stars  which  spin 
about  each  other  in  periods  of  a 
few  hours,  and  in  the  revelation  of 
many  other  important  facts  about 
the  sun,  the  planets,  the  nebulae, 
and  the  stars. 

The  Screen — Everybody's  Telescope 

Our  title  is  "Visualized  Astrono- 
my," and  it  is  therefore  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  emphasize  fur- 
ther the  immense  value  in  educa- 
tion of  these  applications  of  pho- 
tography. Lantern  slides  and  movie 
films,  copied  from  the  original 
negatives  made  at  observatories, 
can  be  exhibited  to  students  and  to 
public  audiences  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  actually  a  far  better  view 
is  thus  obtained  of  these  celestial 
objects  than  could  be  had  by  the 
direct  use  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  in  existence. 

In  other  words,  every  one  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  any  of 
the  celestial  objects  just  as  well  as 
the  trained  astronomer;  the  entire 
subject  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  world.  Prints  and  copies  on 
glass  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
other  astronomers  not  having  like 
facilities,  who  can  conduct  re- 
searches upon  them  at  their  leisure 
and  with  the  most  precise  of  mea- 
suring machines,  quite  as  well  as 
though  they  were  equipped  with 
similar  telescopes. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  thirty  years  is  but  a  be- 
ginning, because  of  the  constant  im- 
provement in  photographic  plates 
due  to  the  scientific  research  lab- 
oratories conducted  by  the  greatest 
manufacturers      of      photographic 
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Putting  the  Blackboard  to  Work 


Dorothy  Dease 
Miles  Standish  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  in  modern 
educational  method  is  the 
practical  use  which  present-day 
pedagogy  is  making  of  the  sense  of 
sight.  Year  by  year  we  find  "vis- 
ual education"  assuming  more  and 
more  importance  in  the  educational 
scheme.  The  need  of  visualization 
is  everywhere  acknowledged,  from 
the  remotest  little  country  school 
with  its  limited  facilities,  to  the 
most  up  -  to  -  date  city  school, 
equipped  with  every  sort  of  device 
to  make  teaching  tangible. 

Whether  or  not  a  school  makes 
much  of  visual  education  is  some- 
thing that  depends  at  least  as  much 
upon  its  teachers  as  upon  its  equip- 
ment. Many  a  classroom  blessed 
with  a  fund  for  film  rentals,  a  port- 
able motion-picture  machine,  a 
stereopticon  and  a  complete  stereo- 
scopic outfit,  actually  enjoys  less 
visualization  of  its  course  of  study 
than  some  poorly  equipped  little 
school  that  is  nevertheless  rich  in 
the  possession  of  a  teacher  with  a 
vision  of  the  economy  and  essential 
"rightness"  of  the  picture  way  in 
teaching.  Such  a  teacher  will  have 
the  initiative  to  introduce  pictures 
into  the  work  at  every  turn,  even 


when  they  are  not   "nominated  in 
the  bond." 

Visual    Material    Everywhere 

Every  classroom  has  access  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  from 
which  pictures  may  be  clipped  for 
the  making  of  scrapbooks  and  pos- 
ters. Every  classroom  has  a  black- 
board and  a  supply  of  chalk.  Every 
classroom  has  maps.  Most  schools 
have  charts,  models  and  specimen 
cabinets ;  and  many  are  blessed 
with  such  modern  visual  tools  as 
portable  museums,  slides,  stereo- 
graphs, and  educational  motion  pic- 
tures. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  school  film  that  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  stim- 
ulating interest  in  the  whole  subject 
of  visualization.  We  might  almost 
say  that  it  was  not  until  the  movie 
came  along,  with  its  challenging 
values,  that  the  still  picture  really 
came  into  its  own  as  a  teaching  aid. 

The  idea  of  the  picture  is  an- 
cient ;  the  idea  of  using  the  picture 
in  the  business  of  education  is  com- 
paratively new.  Use — that  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  matter.  No  tool, 
however  sharp  and  efficient,  is 
worth  a  picayune  except  as  it  is 
used.     Therefore  the   sincere  and 


earnest  teacher,  firmly  convinced 
of  the  value  of  visualization,  must 
ask  herself,  "How  can  I  make  the 
best  use  of  this  great  educational 
idea?" 

Enlarged  Images  Essential 

We  are  told  to  bring  pictures  be- 
fore the  children;  but  how  can 
these  pictures  function  at  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  their  efficiency 
when  the  majority  are  so  small  that 
only  one  child  can  look  at  them  at 
a  time?  We  cannot  expect  a  child 
to  grasp  and  retain  an  impression 
of  a  small  picture  which  is  quickly 
passed  around  in  class. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is — 
ENLARGE !  With  a  large  picture 
constantly  before  him  as  topics  are 
discussed,  the  pupil  receives  a  clear 
impression  that  is  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. Films  and  slides  projected  on 
the  classroom  screen  enlarge  the 
original  many,  many  times.  Wall 
charts  and  wall  maps  show  details 
clearly.  The  blackboard  is  an  ever- 
convenient  medium  for  displaying 
enlargements. 

And  since  no  school  is  too  small 
or  poor  to  own  a  blackboard,  let  us 
discuss  ■ —  as  a  simple  means  of 
bringing  visual  education  into 
every  classroom — the  use  of  a  de- 


OUTLINES  ALL  CAN  STUDY  AT  ONCE 

Of  all  the  studies   in  the  curriculum,  none  better  repay  visualization  than  geography  and  nature  study.     A  simple  outline  of  a  bird  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  lessons  on  size,  color,  habits,  nest,  food  and  the    like,    in   preparation    for   observing   the    bird   itself   in    its    favorite 
haunts.     A  blackboard  map  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  every  seat,  and  that  any  boy  or  girl  is  delighted  to  enlarge  for     Teacher 
from  a  small  copy,  serves  as  a  visual  peg  on  which  to  hang  day-by-day  lessons  on  physical  features  and  natural  resources. 
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vice  that  materially  broadens  the 
field  of  the  blackboard's  usefulness 
by  increasing  its  flexibility.  A  pan- 
tograph makes  it  as  simple  as  A,  B, 
C  for  any  teacher  or  pupil,  however 
unskilled  in  drawing,  to  enlarge  any 
desired  illustration  upon  the  black- 
board for  general  classroom  study. 
Let  a  school  put  such  an  everyday 
instrument  to  active  use,  and  every 
lesson — whether  language,  history, 
geography,  nature  study,  current 
events,  seat  work,  or  any  other 
branch  in  which  pictures  can  im- 
plant vivid  impressions — takes  on 
new  interest.  Visualization  insures 
concrete,  accurate  ideas  and  pro- 
motes understanding. 

Visualizing  Language  Lessons 

In  language  teaching,  for  ex- 
ample, how  often  does  a  teacher  as- 
sign the  writing  of  a  composition, 
with  only  the  vaguest  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  topic  shall  be  dis- 
cussed? Choosing  the  first  and  eas- 
iest subject  that  pops  into  mind, 
pupils  deal  with  it  in  the  most  banal 
and  "surfacey"  way,  and  miss  nine- 
tenths  of  the  potential  values  of  the 
exercise.  Yet  we  know  that  a 
child's  imagination  can  be  so 
trained  and  quickened  that  he  will 
find  something  new  to  observe  and 
write  about  in  the  most  common- 
place object  or  experience. 

The  wise  teacher  appreciates  that 
a  trained  imagination  is  a  real  as- 
set in  our  matter-of-fact  world.  She 
knows  that  by  placing  interesting 
objects  before  her  pupils  and  guid- 
ing their  observation  she  is  stimu- 
lating their  imagination ;  that  she 
will  gather  the  fruits  of  that  quick- 
ened thought  and  fancy  in  the 
themes  they  submit.  When  the  ac- 
tual object  itself  is  not  available, 
pictures  are  always  to  be  had,  and 
blackboard  enlargements  enable  all 
to  see  and  study.  The  child,  grown 
familiar  with  these  objects  or  with 
their  images,  is  eager  to  tell  all  he 
knows  about  them  and  to  carry  on 
outside  research  which  will  add  to 
his  little  store  of  knowledge.  The 
inevitable  outcome  is  improvement 
in    oral    and    written    composition. 

The  writer  has  used  "The  Draw- 
ing  Master"  as   an  enlarging  tool 


even  with  a  class  of  first-graders, 
who  developed  surprisingly  worth- 
while and  original  stories  around 
their  picture  -  texts.  With  older 
students  the  possibilities  are  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Simplifying  Map  Study 

Some  years  ago,  when  intensified 
map  study  was  introduced  into  the 
schools,  teachers  spent  many  weari- 
some hours  copying  maps  on  the 
board.  Unless  the  teacher  was  ex- 
ceptionally clever  at  drawing,  the 
results  were  frequently  disappoint- 
ing. 

Today  she  meets  the  map  prob- 
lem in  a  new  way.  A  class  study- 
ing the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  selects  a  map 
from  its  geography  text  and  dele- 
gates one  student  to  copy  it  on  the 
blackboard  in  enlarged  form.  As 
each  section  is  studied,  pupils  write 
into  the  board  map  the  special  in- 
dustries and  resources  of  that  par- 
ticular region  or  state.  By  the  time 
the  project  is  completed,  each  child 
knows  pretty  definitely  where  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  our  coun- 
try lie,  for  these  things  have  been 
visualized  for  him  step  by  step. 

The  resourceful  teacher  bears  in 
mind,  too,  that  enlargements  may 
also  be  made  on  heavy  drawing 
paper ;  so  that  in  time  there  is  built 
up  a  complete  collection  of  charts 


A   SEAT   WORK   PROJECT 

Pupils  enlarged  their  own  pictures  and 
composed  their  own  jingles.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  visualiza- 
tion is  its  effect  on  the  work  in  Eng- 
lish. It  gives  a  child  something  inter- 
esting to  write  about. 


which  can  be  stored  and  used  over 
and  over  again  from  year  to  year. 

The    Blackboard   in    Teaching    Current 
Events 

Visualization  in  connection  with 
current  events  is  a  great  source  of 
enthusiasm.  Children  take  a  fresh 
hold  on  their  school  work  when 
they  know  that  should  their  reading 
produce  something  of  general  in- 
terest they  can  bring  the  item  to 
class,  put  a  picture  on  the  black- 
board, and  tell  their  classmates  all 
about  it.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
how  all  types  of  boys  and  girls 
will  grow,  under  such  a  plan,  in  in- 
telligence, resourcefulness  and  self- 
confidence.  Even  the  backward 
child  forgets  his  timidity. 

Recently,  in  a  class  of  sixth- 
graders  where  current  events  are 
taken  up  daily  for  ten  minutes,  one 
child  brought  to  school  and  en- 
larged on  the  board  a  picture  of 
Coue.  At  the  time  this  distin- 
guished man  was  visiting  our  city 
and  was  the  center  of  interest.  The 
class  discussed  his  doctrine,  de- 
cided it  could  be  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  resolved  that  "day  by 
day,  in  every  way,  they  would  get 
better  and  better."  Should  such  a 
result  crown  the  brief  consideration 
given  to  this  topic,  the  teacher  will 
assuredly  feel  that  the  time  was 
well  invested. 

A  Seat  Work  Project 

As  an  index  of  the  average 
child's  delight  in  pictures,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  twenty  stu- 
dents out  of  my  class  of  thirty-four 
have  voluntarily  joined  the  Draw- 
ing Master  Club  and  are  enthusias- 
tically working  with  the  small  en- 
larging boards  which  membership 
has  brought  them. 

I  have  found  that  these  junior 
outfits  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  seat  work.  A  short  time  ago 
we  worked  out  a  profitable  seat 
work  project  which  lasted  over  an 
entire  week.  Pictures  brought  to 
class  were  enlarged  and  then  col- 
ored with  crayons.  There  fol- 
lowed a  lively  discussion  as  to 
which  pictures  were  best  adapted 
for  original  jingles.  Several  were 
selected,  and  the  next  day  the  class 
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"Equal  work"  began  in  play  for  Mollie 
and  Jim  when  children,  and  ended  in 
"equal  pay"   in  the  factory. 


A  mashed  finger,  a  dirty  bandage,  and  "Go  home 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,"  are  the  reward  of  long 
hours  of  work  to  an  over-fatigued  and  underpaid 
Rosa. 


Mollie's  bright  eyes  and  fine  physique 
speak  of  short  hours,  adequate  wages, 
and    good  working  conditions. 


Making  a  Propaganda  Motion  Picture 

Mary   N.  Winslow 
Women's    Bureau,    United    States    Department  of  Labor 


IT  IS  a  hot  August  day,  and  in 
a  large  New  Jersey  factory  a 
motley  group  of  perspiring  but 
enthusiastic  people,  laden  with  odd 
equipment,  forms  the  center  of  at- 
traction. Three  or  four  members 
of  the  group  carry  rolls  of  manu- 
script which  they  consult  every 
few  minutes,  with  anxious  frowns 
and  much  lively  discussion.  Large 
black  boxes  —  the  all-important 
"lights" — tripods,  unending  rolls  of 
insulated  wiring,  and  other  mys- 
terious equipment  travel  with  the 
intricate-looking  mechanism  known 
as  the  camera. 

Among  the  group  is  a  slight  girl 
with  lovely  eye-lashes  and  abun- 
dant curls,  who  occasionally  eludes 
her  mother's  eye  to  mingle  with 
the  young  men  in  charge  of  the 
equipment.  She  is  making  the  best 
of  her  few  remaining  moments  of 
pink  cheeks  and  silken  skirts,  for 
shortly  she  will  emerge  from  the 
dressing  room  as  a  pale,  tired  work- 
ing girl,  her  Mary  Pickford  curls 
confined  in  a  careless  knot,  her 
pretty  gown  changed  to  a  dingy 
gingham  apron.  For  she  is  to  be 
Rosa,  the  girl   who  is  obliged  to 


take  the  first  job  she  can  get  be- 
cause she  must  support  her  mother 
and  brother.  And  the  first  job  she 
can  get  is  going  to  be  a  very  poor 
one,  since  she  has  had  no  training 
of  any  sort  and  her  need  of  money 
is  too  urgent  to  permit  of  delay  for 
instruction. 

The   Problem   of   "Locations" 

The  particular  places  in  the  fac- 
tory where  the  scenes  are  to  be 
taken  have  been  selected  in  ad- 
vance, for  all  these  people  are  paid 
by  the  day  and  their  time  must  be 
used  as  advantageously  as  possible. 
With  the  locations  chosen,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  lights  begins.  All 
this  is  done  as  quietly  and  quickly 
as  possible,  for  there  are  more  than 
a  hundred  girls  in  the  workroom 
and  curiosity  must  not  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  detriment  of  output. 

As  one  of  the  scenes  scheduled 
is  to  show  brother  and  sister  work- 
ing at  the  same  job  and  earning 
the  same  pay,  a  process  must  be 
selected  on  which  both  men  and 
women  are  employed.  Besides  the 
necessity  of  accuracy  from  an  in- 
dustrial point  of  view,  this  process 


must  be  so  located  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  photographer 
and  electrician — no  easy  matter,  for 
each  has  very  decided  views  and  is 
the  final  authority  on  the  possibil- 
ities of  his  own  technique. 

Rehearsing  the  Scene 

The  action  of  the  scene  is  now 
to  be  worked  out.  Here  the  manu- 
script holders  come  to  the  fore  and 
issue  certain  ultimatums  to  the  di- 
rector, who  is  a  veritable  storm- 
center  of  suggestions  and  criticisms 
while  he  plans  the  action. 

Suddenly  every  head  in  the  room 
is  raised.  The  two  "leading  ladies" 
appear.  With  whitened  faces  and 
blackened  eyes,  clad  in  overalls 
and  caps  appropriate  for  the  work 
they  are  to  perform,  they  are  an 
exotic-looking  pair ;  but  these  high- 
lights of  color  and  costume  that 
stand  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
grey-toned  workroom  will  show  in 
the  film  only  to  picture  more  clearly 
the  story  of  standards  and  effi- 
ciency which  is  always  the  burden 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  song. 

The  actresses  and  actors  must, 
however,  do  more  than  look  their 
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parts.  They  must  create  the  illu- 
sion of  being  bona-fide,  skilled 
workers.  Therefore,  before  the 
camera  begins  to  grind,  they  close- 
ly observe  the  operators  manipu- 
late the  machines  at  which  they  are 
to  perform.  After  "Rosa"  has  be- 
come familiar  enough  with  the 
work  to  reproduce  "the  business," 
the  regular  operator  cedes  her 
place,  for  a  few  moments  becoming 
an  instructor.  With  her  assistance 
the  process  is  gone  through  again 
and  again,  until  the  little  actress 
can  qualify — from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view,  at  least — as  an  experi- 
enced operator.  Then  follows  the 
actual  rehearsal  of  the  scene,  with 
the  director  shouting  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  action  is  repeated 
several  times,  with  such  amend- 
ments and  alterations  as  suggest 
themselves  to  the  onlookers. 

"Shoot!" 

When  each  has  learned  his  part, 
there  comes  a  sudden  splutter  and 
fizz.  The  section  of  the  workshop 
where  the  scene  is  laid  stands  out 
in  the  intense  blue-white  glare  of 
the  big  lights,  which  in  their  box- 
like reflectors  surorund  the  location. 
Then  all  is  quiet  and  every  one  is 
braced  for  the  stirring  signal  — 
"Shoot !"  —  which  comes  crisply 
from  the  director  as  he  crouches 
below  the  camera,  out  of  line  of 
the  picture,  yet  seeing  with  the 
camera's  eye. 

A  flood  of  instructions  now 
comes  from  the  director,  while  the 
cameraman  grinds  inexorably  on 
and  the  principals  act  out  their 
parts.  "Keep  on  working!  Now 
move  over  and  talk  to  him !  Re- 
member he's  your  brother;  you 
don't  need  to  vamp  him !  Look  at 
your  pay  envelope !"  and  so  on, 
and  on,  until  the  scene  is  finished. 
At  the  shout  of  "Lights !"  every 
one  sighs  with  relief. 

After  this,  more  often  than  not, 
there  is  a  hurried  consultation 
among  onlookers,  cameraman  and 
director.  Some  flaw  in  the  action 
or  lighting  is  discovered,  or  some 
suggestion  for  improvement  is 
made,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done 


once  more.  The  outsider  finds 
abundant  matter  for  thought  on 
learning  that  an  entire  morning's 
work  will  perhaps  produce  enough 
satisfactory  film  to  use  up  about 
five  minutes  in  the  finished  produc- 
tion. 

Plausibility   and   "Atmosphere" 

Not  every  new  scene  can  be 
gone  over  with  the  same  care.  For 
instance,  when  the  factory's  em- 
ployees are  to  be  photographed 
eating  lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  or 
leaving  the  building  at  five  o'clock, 
there  is  just  about  ten  minutes  in 
which  to  take  the  picture,  for  in  a 
big  plant  like  this  things  happen 
quickly  and  on  schedule.  Long  be- 
fore the  lunch  or  closing  hour  ar- 
rives the  action  of  the  scene  is 
carefully  planned  and  lights  and 
camera  are  set  up.  When  the 
moment  comes  to  take  the  picture 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  except 
"shoot,"  with  a  devout  prayer  that 
those  who  are  being  photographed 
will  heed  the  director's  impassioned 
plea  of  "Don't  look  at  the  cam- 
era!" If  many  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  see  just  how  the  camera- 
man does  his  job  the  scene  must 
be  taken  over,  for  a  self-conscious 
smile  at  the  camera  becomes  a  self- 
conscious  smile  at  the  audience  and 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

Outdoor  scenes  and  simple  home 
interiors  do  not  present  the  same 
complications  as  an  industrial  pic- 
ture, but  nevertheless  there  are 
countless  little  details  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  meticu- 
lous director  if  the  film  is  to  be 
without  flaw.  Flat-heeled  shoes  for 
the  sensible  working  girl ;  little  de- 
tails of  household  furnishings,  such 
as  the  dishpan  which  must  show 
signs  of  use  and  not  look  as  if  it 
had  just  been  bought  at  the  corner 
hardware  store;  the  casual  specta- 
tor who  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
camera's  range — all  these  details 
add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  di- 
rector's task. 

But  the  reward  comes  at  last 
when  the  hundreds  of  scenes,  pho- 
tographed in  many  different  places 
and  at  many  different  times,  are 


spliced  together  and  the  complete 
story  unreels  on  the  screen. 

Even  after  the  pictures  have  all 
been  shot  and  combined  to  make 
continuous  reels  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done,  for  the  "leaders"  or 
titles  must  pass  the  close  inspection 
of  many  captious  critics  before 
they  are  finally  O.  K.'d.  Discussion 
wages  hotly  back  and  forth,  as 
when  "Why,  you  make  as  much  as 
I !"  is  changed  to  "Gee,  you  make 
as  much  as  me!"  which  is  finally 
accepted  as  characteristic  of  an  un- 
educated foreman.  A  change  here, 
an  addition  there  to  bring  out  a 
doubtful  point,  and  at  last  the  titles 
satisfy  all.  Then  the  great  moment 
comes  when  "Release!"  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  battle-cries  of 
"Shoot !"  and  "Lights  !" 

Reactions   of   Women    Workers 

By  November,  in  the  big  factory 
which  had  witnessed  the  August 
exertions  of  the  film-makers,  the 
results  of  all  these  varied  exertions 
are  ready  to  be  shown  on  the 
screen.  Six  or  eight  hundred  girls 
assemble  during  the  noon  hour  to 
follow  the  story  of  "When  Women 
Work."  Loud  applause  greets  the 
little  girl  who  can  drive  nails  bet- 
ter than  her  brother,  and,  a  sigh  of 
sympathy  goes  up  for  her  little 
friend,  grown  to  sixteen,  who  must 
take  a  poor  job  because  she  has 
had  no  vocational  training.  Intense 
silence  while  they  watch  her,  tired 
and  worn,  working  at  her  corner- 
staying  machine.  She  smashes  her 
finger.  A  spontaneous  laugh  of 
scorn  greets  the  foreman's  mag- 
nanimous words,  "It's  nearly  five 
now.  I'll  let  you  go  home  for  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

The  factory's  trained  nurse  in 
her  white  uniform  "gets  a  hand" 
when  recognized  by  her  charges, 
but  the  real  applause  comes  when 
Pat,  the  gate-keeper,  swings  open 
the  gate  at  five  o'clock  and  the 
crowd  comes  pouring  out.  No  "rest 
of  the  day"  after  five  o'clock  for 
this  group,  which  gaily  hurries 
along,  despite  the  intense  heat  that 
quivered   up   from   the   hot   pave- 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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"Qllhy  We  Use  Movies" 


Advertising  and  Sales  Protmioon 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
your  work.  One  is  to  regard  it  as  a 
bread-and-butter  job — a  meal  ticket. 
The  other  is  to  see  the  romance  behind 
it,  get  interested,  and  win  success. 
There  is  romance  in  every  man's  job  if 
he  will  only  look  for  it,  and  it  is  finding 
the  romance  that  makes  for  success. 
We  have  applied  this  principle  to  our 
business  in  a  concrete  way,  by  making 
a  film  which  pictures  the  romance  of  a 
glass  of  root  beer.  Behind  every  five- 
cent  glass  of  root  beer  served  at  the 
soda  fountain  are  the  individual  ro- 
mances of  all  the  ingredients  that  have 
entered  into  the  making  of  the  drink. 
We  sent  a  motion-picture  photographer 
25,000  miles — a  ten-month  trip  through 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  South  America — to 
record  on  film  all  those  separate  ro- 
mances, for  the  benefit  of  .our  sales- 
force. 

—W.  Russell  Green 
Advertising  Manager 
Hires  Root  Beer  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  "Fordson  Farming  Day"  six  reels 
of  moving  pictures  on  the  possibilities 
of  Fordson  farming  were  presented  at 
the  local  theater  to  about  200  farmers. 
As  a  result  of  this  advertising  feature, 
some  twenty-five  farmers  asked  for 
demonstrations  on  their  farms,  and  one 
completely  equipped  Fordson  was  sold. 
— Bray  Motor  Co. 
Sheldon,  Iowa. 

Business  men  here  who  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  subject  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  motion 
picture  properly  produced  affords  one  of 
the  best  mediums  for  advertising  San 
Francisco.  Therefore,  the  One  Hun- 
dred Per  Cent  Club,  after  months  of 
study  and  preparation,  has  decided  to 
foster  such  a  community  undertaking. 
The  feasibilty  of  the  project  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  similar 
films,  such  as  "The  Valley  of  Heart's 
Delight,"   which   is    said   to    have   been 


viewed  by  more  than  30,000,000  persons 
in  a  year. 

— D.  R.  Pinney,  President 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  believe  that  our  motion  picture, 
"The  Rejuvenation  of  Mary's  Ma"— a 
comedy  advertising  film  written  around 
the  Federal  Washing  Machine — is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  advertising  me- 
diums we  have  used. 
— L.  A.  Edkins 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
Chicago 

Agricultural  Extension — 

Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Agents 

Our  series  of  twelve  meetings  held 
throughout  the  county  was  well  at- 
tended. We  showed  four  reels  of  mo- 
tion pictures  to  audiences  numbering 
2,000.  Great  interest  was  aroused. 
Motion  pictures  get  the  whole  family 
out  when  shown  at  country  points. 

— E.  L.  Euman,  Farm  Adviser 

Jersey  Co.  Farm  Bureau 

Jerseyville,  III. 

We  are  having  produced  a  corn  film 
showing  the  proper  selection  of  seed 
corn,  show  corn  and  diseased  speci- 
mens, with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
superior  corn  and  promoting  better  re- 
turns through  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious corn  diseases  and  how  to 
eradicate  them. 

— Farmers  Trust  Company 
Maryville,  Missouri 

There  is  a  reason  for  more  motion 
pictures  and  fewer  bulletins.  It  is  that 
farmers  look,  not  read,  when  they  "get 
their  rather s."  After  you  have  featured 
some  subject  in  your  Farm  Bureau 
News  for  several  months  and  then  have 
a  member  of  your  Bureau  say,  "Why.  I 
never  heard  of  that !"  this  begins  to 
dawn  upon  you.  When  you  try  out 
motion   pictures    and    see   the   increased 


attendance  at  meetings,  your  faith 
grows.  After  you  have  seen  a  lecture - 
tired  group  come  to  life  when  pictures 
are  thrown  on  the  screen,  you  will  be 
entirely  convinced  that  they  would 
rather  look  than  listen,  and  look  at 
something  alive  like  a  film. 

— L.  L.  Heller,  Farm  Adviser 
Cook  County,  III. 


Athletics 

Development  of  tennis  playing  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly that  section  of  the  younger 
generation  which  plays  in  the  parks, 
municipal  playgrounds  and  recreation 
fields  of  the  larger  cities,  will  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  United 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association's  edu- 
cational campaign  for  the  season  of 
1923. 

One  portion  of  the  educational  work 
will  be  the  use  of  slow-motion  pictures 
of  some  of  the  leading  tournament  play- 
ers of  the  world.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  distribution  of 
slow-motion  pictures  of  William  M. 
Johnston  and  Gerald  Patterson  to  the 
various  clubs  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  conceivable  kind  of  tennis 
stroke  is  illustrated,  and  each  stroke  is 
repeated  on  an  average  of  six  times. 
Any  enthusiast  can  visualize  and  remem- 
ber the  salient  points  of  the  stroke 
without  the  aid  of  notes. 

There  has  been  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  value  of  these  films  for  the  in- 
struction of  younger  tennis  players  in 
proper  methods  of  stroke  development 
and  play. 

— U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis  Assn. 
New  York  City 


Americanization    Work 

Each  year,  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
Washington's  birthday,  we  hold  a  recep- 
tion at  Friendly  House  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  become  naturalized 
during  the  preceding  year.  Lately  we 
have  been  giving  them  a  motion-picture 
program,  making  it  as  good  as  possible, 
with  all  sorts  of  encouragement  to  pa- 
triotism. In  this  way  we  combine  recre- 
ation and  civic  instruction.  This  year's 
program  was  a  huge  success,  no  small 
part  of  the  enthusiasm  being  due  to  the 
films,  "Hats  Off"  and  "A  Citizen  and 
His  Government."  I  am  tempted  to 
book  these  three  reels  a  year  in  ad- 
vance for  our  next  welcome  to  New 
Americans. 

— Harry  Downer,  Head  Resident 
Friendly  House 
Davenport,  Iowa 
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Visual   Education 


Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

The  spoken  and  written  language  of 
the  modern  church  is  very  often  so  ab- 
stract as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  average  man.  To  many  people 
theology  and  religion  are  merely  a 
science  or  a  code  of  moral  precepts,  re- 
quiring professional  interpretation,  an 
object  of  learned  discussion  and  con- 
troversy. A  theology  reduced  to  the 
simple  terms  of  picture  stories,  the  Gos- 
pel preached  in  the  new  world-language 
■ — a  language  going  directly  to  the  heart 
without  detouring  through  the  intellec- 
tual realms  of  grammatical  and  philo- 
sophical knowledge — is  bound  to  become 
a  mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
church. 

— Rev.  D.  Hagedorn,  Pastor 

Salem  Lutheran   Church 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  think  that  Will  Hays  had  the  20,- 
000,000  daily  attendance  of  the  movies  in 
mind  when  he  advised  the  churches  to 
put  on  religious  and  educational  films. 
It  is  up  to  the  church  to  see  that  the 
children  get  recreation  that  is  uplifting 
and  not  recreation  that  takes  them 
down-grade.  The  moving  picture  is  too 
powerful  an  influence  in  our  country  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  church.  I  would 
put  the  best  motion-picture  apparatus 
available  in  our  church,  and  book  the 
best  educational  and  religious  films. 
— Rev.  Edward  Campbell 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Yakima,  Wash. 

The  constantly  increasing  attendance 
at  all  our  Sunday  meetings  has  demon- 
strated that  our  moving-picture  machine 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  organization's  most 
valuable  aids  in  promoting  our  religious 
life. 

As  our  pastor  predicted,  the  Sunday 
night  services  are  not  alone  affected  by 
this  modern  feature ;  the  attendance  at 
the  morning  sessions  is  already  sur- 
passing the  records  of  many  years  pre- 
vious. To  indicate  that  "movies"  are 
not  the  sole  attraction  of  our  evening 
gatherings,  we  point  to  the  lecture  held 
once  each  month  in  place  of  the  usual 
photoplay  program.  We  can  safely  say 
that  few  of  our  evening  meetings  have 
ever  enjoyed  the  numbers  that  were 
greeted  on  December  3.  The  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  awakening  of  the 
church  body,  in  heightened  enthusiasm. 
— Editor  of  the  Herald 
-  Millard  Ave.  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago,  III. 

Conservation 

We  are  going  to  show  the  children  of 
this  state,  through  motion  pictures,  the 
reason  for  conservation.  They  will  see 
every  operation  in  the  hatching  of  fish, 


how  young  trees  are  grown  and  planted 
to  replace  those  cut,  and  how  we  must 
preserve  the  game  life  if  we  are  to 
maintain  it  for  the  future.  An  educa- 
tional film  of  this  sort  now  is  worth 
more  than  fifty  deputies  some  time  in 
the  future. 

— Brayton  O.  Webster 

Commissioner  of  Conservation 
Madison,  Wis. 

Health  Education 

Moving  pictures  and  lectures  must  he 
utilized  in  the  fight  against  cancer.  Last 
vear  in  Chicago  this  dreaded  disease 
claimed  2663  victims.  Cancer  affects 
more  persons  than  tuberculosis.  Yet  in 
its  early  stages  it  can  be  cured,  and  by 
means  of  the  screen  this  knowledge  can 
be  brought  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

— Dr.  J.  E.  Rush 
American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer 


Money-Raising  Campaigns 

The  easiest  way  for  a  Post  to  make 
money  is  with  the  movies.  A  recent 
survey  conducted  by  National  Headquar- 
ters discloses  that  the  motion-picture  is 
the  most  lucrative  Post  activity.  Movies 
make  it  possible  for  one  Post  to  see 
what  another  is  doing;  they  bring  the 
national  convention  to  those  who  can- 
not attend;  they  take  you  on  a  trip  to 
France  with  the  Legion  delegation,  or 
on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  with 
Marshal  Foch. 

— Earle  A.  Meyer,  Director 

American  Legion  Film  Service 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"Flashes  of  Action"  proved  to  be  the 
biggest  hit  the  local  Post  has  ever 
staged.  We  cleared  about  $350.00  run- 
ning the  picture  one  day. 

—Amherst  Post  No.  148   ■ 
1  he    American    Legion 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Safety  First 

Our  Bureau  is  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive  educational   campaign  on   fire  pre- 
vention among  Boy  Scout  organizations, 
in   public   and   parochial   schools,   social 
centers  and   industrial   institutions.     We* 
feel  that  the  motion  picture,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  stereopticon  slides,  is  the  most 
effective    way    of    impressing    existing 
fire  hazards  and  their  elimination  upon 
the  minds  of  our  audiences. 
— /.  B.  Reik,  Captain 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
Milwaukee  Fire  Department 


Schools  and  Universities 

The  closest  approach  we  can  make  to 
first-hand  observation  is  by  means  of 
the  motion  picture.  The  appearance  of 
action  gives  a  feeling  of  reality  not 
found  in  any  other  form  of  picture. 
Almost  every  phase  of  education  can 
now  be  enriched  by  motion  pictures. 
■ — Mark  Burrows 

State  Teachers'  College 
Greeley,  Colorado 

The  influence  of  motion  pictures  even- 
tually will  sweep  the  entire  field  of  edu- 
ciation,  from  kindergarten  to  college. 
Films  will  take  the  place  of  imagination 
with  those  who  are  not  overburdened 
with  that  commodity,  and  will  stimulate 
those  who  have  a  supply  of  their  own 
upon  which  to  draw. 

— Prof.  Shepard 
Trinity  College 
New  York  City 

The  movies  have  helped  to  make  all 
the  world  akin  by  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  daily  lives  and  habits  of  all  the 
people  of  the  universe,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the  South.  Few  of  us  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  extensive  travel,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  movies  "the  mountain  has 
been  brought  to  Mahomet."  ....  The 
art  of  the  photoplay  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression that  is  sure  to  dominate  as  a 
means  of  imparting  knowledge  in  all 
forms. 

—A.  De  Pendall 
New  York  City 

Vocational  Training 

Such  films  as  those  on  "Dairy  Cattle" 
and  "Dairy  Management"  are  valuable 
for  use  in  public  schools,  for  they  will 
give  boys  and  girls  accurate  and  truth- 
ful impressions  and  arouse  an  incentive 
to  become  interested  in  dairying  and 
other  agricultural  lines. 

— James  A.  Strachan 

Swift  &  Co. 

Union  Stock  Yards 

The  screen  has  been  in  turn  a  novelty 
and  a  source  of  entertainment.  It  is 
now  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  shaping  the  future  of 
our  nation.  .  .  .  Practically  all  scen- 
ics,  comedies,  serials  and  many  dramatic 
productions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  of  physical  and  commercial 
geography  and  other  studies,  while  the 
industrial  and  business  pictures  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  purposes  of 
vocational  guidance,  science  and  me- 
chanics. 

— George  J.  Zehrung,  Director 
Motion  Picture  Bureau 
International  Committee  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
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Doubling  Up 

A  teacher  of  music  in  a  public  school 
was  trying  to  impress  upon  her  pupils 
the  meaning  of  /  and  ff  in  a  song  that 
they  were  about  to  learn.  After  explain- 
ing the  first  sign,  she  said : 

"Now,  children,  what  do  you  say;  if 
/  means  forte,  what  does  ff  mean?" 

"Eighty!"  shouted  one  enthusiastic 
pupil. — Youth's  Companion, 


Accident  to  a  Shirt 
Husband  (looking  up  from  the  paper 

which   he  has    been    reading)  :     "I    see 

Thompson's  shirt  store  has  been  burned 

out." 
Wife  (slightly  deaf)  :    "Whose?" 
Husband:     "Thompson's  shirt  store." 
Wife:      "Dear    me,    who    tore    it?" — 

Blighty  (London.) 


A  Family  Affair 

Recently  a  woman  dentist  was  trying 
to  impress  upon  a  group  of  mothers  the 
necessity  of  making  the  children  clean 
their  teeth. 

"Oh  !  I  don't  'ave  to  tell  my  Rose  and 
Daisy!"  declared  one  good  lady.  "It's  a 
fight  between  'em  which  shall  'ave  the 
toothbrush  fust." 


An  Easy  One 

Current  Events  Teacher  :  "Who 
married  Princess  Mary?" 

Owner  of  Quickest  Hand:  "Oh,  I 
know  that  one.  Doug!"- — American 
Legion    Weekly. 


Consistent 

"Can   I   have  the  five  pounds   I   lent 
you?" 

"You  can  have  it  next  week." 
"You  told  me  that  last  week!" 
"Yes ;  do  you  think  I'm  a  man  to  say 
one    thing    one    day    and    another    the 
next ?" — Karikaturen  (Christiania) . 


Thought  He  Was  White 

Ole  Mammy  Lize  was  dusting  the 
southern  woman's  drawing  room.  She 
came  to  a  small  bronze  bust  of  Shakes- 
peare and  began  carefully  going  over  it 
with  her  rag. 

"Mis'  Juliet,  chile,  who  am  dis  yere 
gemmum?" 

"That  is  Shakespeare,  Lize,  a  wonder- 
ful poet,  who  died  centuries  ago." 

"Dat  him,  miss?  Ise  done  hyear  o' 
Mistah  Shakespeare  a  lot  o'  times.  Ev- 
erybody seems  to  know  him.  'Deed  I 
done  hyear  so  much  'bout  him  dat  I 
alius  thought  he  was  a-  white  gemmum." 


Special  Occasion 

Boxcar  Harry  :  "Beg  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  do  you  happen  to  have  some  pie  or 
cake  that  you  could  spare  an  unfortu- 
nate wanderer?" 

Lady  of  the  House  :  "No,  I'm  afraid 
not.  Wouldn't  some  bread  and  butter 
do?" 

Boxcar  Harry:  "As  a  general  rule  it 
would,  ma'am;  but,  you  see,  this  is  my 
birthday." — Lc  Pele  Mele  (Paris). 


Why  Not? 
"Daddy,"   said  his  6-year-old  young- 
ster, "I  think  I  want  to  get  married." 
"What  an  idea,  child !" 
"I  want  to  marry  grandma." 
"Do  you,  indeed?     And  do  you  think 
I  would  let  you  marry  my  mother,  eh?" 
"Well,   why   shouldn't  you?"    retorted 
the  young  logician.    "You  married  mine, 
didn't  you?" — Boston   Transcript. 


Plenty  in  Prospect 

"I   shall  love  to   share   all  your  .trials 

and  troubles,  Jack,  darling." 

"But,  Daphne,  dear,  I  have  none." 
"No,  not  now,  darling;   I  mean  when 

we're    married !" — The    Passing     Show 

(London). 


Following  Through 
"Bah  !     Golf  is  an  old  man's  game  !" 
"I  can't  afford  it,  either."— Nashville 
Tcnnesscan. 


Misplaced 

A  well-known  admiral — a  stickler  for 
uniform — stopped  opposite  a  very  portly 
sailor  whose  medal-ribbon  was  an  inch 
or  so  too  low  down.  Fixing  the  man 
with  his  eye,  the  admiral  asked: 

"Did  you  get  that  medal  for  eating, 
my  man?" 

On  the  man  replying,  "No,  sir,"  the 
admiral  rapped  out :  "Then  why  the 
deuce  do  you  wear  it  on  your  stomach?" 
— Tit-Bits   (London). 


Accent  on  the  "Skeet" 
We  like  Doug  Fairbanks  in  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  but  the  young  lady 
in  the  next  seat,  who  called  it  "Three 
Muskeeters,"  evidently  thought  she  had 
been  stung. — Arkansas  Gazette. 


The  Correct  Announcement 

New  Cook  :  "What  do  I  say,  Ma'am, 
'Dinner  is  served'  or  'Dinner  is  ready*?" 

Mistress  :  "Well,  if  it  is  anything 
like  it  was  yesterday,  it  would  be 
simpler  to  say  'Dinner  is  spoiled.'  "■ — 
Karikaturen,  Christiania. 


It  Looked  Bad 

"Why  you  call  my  boy  a  poor  nut?" 
queried  an  indignant  mother,  who  con- 
fronted the  dietitian  of  a  New  Jersey 
charities  association  the  other  morning 
at  her  office  door. 

And  the  latter  has  not  yet  found  a 
way  of  convincing  Mrs.  Caruso  that 
"poor  nut"  on  the  face  of  Angelo's  card 
stands  for  "poor  nutrition." — Survey. 


Just  Missed  Perfection 
First  Cocky  (on  horseback)  :     "That 
cove  ye've  had  wurrkin'  for  yer  arsked 
me  fur  a  job  this  mornin'.     Was  he   a 
steady  chap,  Ryan?" 

Second  Cocky:  "He  was.  "If  he'd 
ha'  bin  inny  stiddier  he'd  ha'  bin  mo- 
tionless."— The  Bulletin   (Sydney). 


A  Man  of  the  World 
In    some    of    the    schools    there    are 

penny   savings   banks    for   the   children. 

One  Friday  afternoon  a  little  depositor 

asked    if    he    might    draw    out   3   cents. 

Monday  morning,  seeing  him  return  the 

money,  .the  teacher  remarked  : 

"Why,  Robert,  you  didn't  spend  your 

3  cents  after  all!" 

"O,  no,"  he  replied  airily,  "but  a  fel- 

low^just  likes  to  have  a  little  money  on 

hand    over    Saturday    and     Sunday."— 

Peoria  Transcript. 


He:  I  could  dance  on  like  this  for- 
ever. 

She  :  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean 
that !     You're  bound  to  improve. 


Scientific  Management 

"Dicky,"  said  his  mother,  "when  you 
divided  those  five  caramels  with  your 
sister,  did  3'ou  give  her  three?" 

"No,  ma.  .  I  thought  they  wouldn't 
come  out  even,  so  I  ate  one  'fore  I  be- 
gan to  divide." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Experienced 

Mrs.  Jones  was  entertaining  some  of 
her  son's  little  friends.  "Willie,"  she 
said,  addressing  a  six-year-old  who  was 
enjoying  a  plate  of  cold  beef,  "are  you 
sure  you  can  cut  your  own  meat?" 

The  child,  who  was  making  desperate 
efforts  with  his  knife  and  fork,  replied, 
"Yes,  thanks.  I've  often  had  it  as 
tough  as  this  at  home." — The  Christian- 
Evangelist  (St.  Louis). 


Easy 

"What  is  capital?" 

"The  money  the  other  fellow  has." — 
Siniplicissinnts  (Munich). 
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Visual   Education 


THE   MOVIETORIUM 
(Continued  from  page  81) 

yet  been  released  to  the  public,  and 
of  the  Acme  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
jector Company,  which  devised  the 
special  method  of  installation  nec- 
essary for  successful  projection. 
Three  complete  shows  marked  each 
of  the  eight-hour  trips,  the  pro- 
gram consisting  of  an  International 
news  reel,  a  Baby  Peggy  comedy — 
"Peg  o'  the  Movies" — and  the 
latest  Priscilla  Dean  feature,  "The 
Flame  of  Life." 

A  steel  day  coach  with  accom- 
modations for  an  optience  of  fifty 
served  as  the  theater  car,  with  a 
Da-Lite  screen  so  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  the  aisle.  Two 
portable  projectors  in  all-metal 
cases  were  installed  in  an  ingenious 
way  that  effectively  overcame  the 
vibrations  and  sway  of  the  train 
and  permitted  an  absolutely  steady 
picture.  Passengers  who  declared 
they  could  never  read  comfortably 
on  the  train  felt  no  eye-strain  in 
watching  the  screen,  and  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  new  service 
feature. 

Among  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  in  addition  to  overcoming 
the  blocking  of  the  aisle  and  ad- 
justing the  screen  so  as  to  permit 
of  its  being  raised  to  the  ceiling 
when  not  in  use,  was  that  of  se- 
curing the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives  for  showings  under 
these  unusual  conditions.  The  of- 
ficial inspection  was  particularly 
rigid  in  view  of  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  exhibition,  which 
made  the  installation  more  or  less 
of  the  emergency  type.  Final  ap- 
proval was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  projectors  used  were  of  all- 
metal  construction,  with  the  film  at 
all  times  strictly  enclosed  and  fur- 
ther protected  by  roller  snuffers. 

Adopted   as   Permanent   Service 

It  is  announced  that  the  "Movie- 
torium"  will  become  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  Chicago-St.  Louis  run 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Two  spe- 
cial theater  cars  are  now  being 
built  and  equipped,  with  the  aisle 
along  one  side,  instead  of  down  the 
center,  and  seats  with  an  optience 


capacity  of  140  occupying  the  re- 
maining space.  The  cars  will  have 
balloon  tops  for  the  better  handling 
of  the  screen,  an  inclined  floor,  and 
a  permanent  steel  booth  for  oper- 
ator and  machines. 

A  number  of  other  railroads, 
several  of  which  have  already  ex- 
perimented to  some  extent  with  the 
idea  of  train  movies,  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  Chicago  &  Alton's 
demonstration  to  revive  their 
earlier  interest.  The  Northwest- 
ern, the  Monon,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Burlington  are  among  those  having 
the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  passengers 
waiting  for  admission  to  the  movie 
car  may  shortly  be  as  familiar  a 
sight  to  travelers  as  the  line  which 
now  blocks  the  entrance  to  the  din- 
ing car  when  the  "first  call"  goes 
forth. 


WORD 

POSTERS 

( Continued  from 

page  82) 

A  Suggestiv 

s  List 

of  Words 

accept 

except 

air 

heir 

ale 

ail 

angle 

angel 

ball 

bawl 

bear 

bare 

blew 

blue 

bow  (2) 

bough 

bows 

beaux 

brake 

break 

bread 

bred 

capital 

capitol 

ceiling 

sealing 

cent              sent 

scent 

climb 

•  clime 

coarse 

course 

cord 

chord 

current 

currant 

dear (2) 

deer 

decent 

descent 

desert 

dessert 

emigrant 

immign 

fairy 

ferry 

feat 

feet 

flew 

,flue 

flour 

flower 

fur 

fir 

gate 

gait 

grate 

great 

guilt 

gilt 

hair 

hare 

heal 

heel 

hear 

here 

hole 

whole 

horse 

hoarse 

hour 

our 

hymn 

him 

kernel 

colonel 

knew 

new 

know 

no 

lead 

led 

lessen 

lesson 

lose 

loose 

made 

maid 

mail 

male 

main 

mane 

meat 

meet 

merry 

marry 

night 

one 

pane 

pare 

peace 

pillow 

preys 

proceed 

real 

red 

rein 

right 

ring 

sale 

seas 

shoe 

shone 

sole 

sore 

stationery 

sun 

tail 

their 

to 

waste 
weak 
wear 
wrest 


pair 


praise 


reign 


too 


knight 

won 

pain 

pear 

piece 

pillar 

prays 

precede 

reel 

read 

rain 

write 

wring 

sail 

seize 

shoo 

shown 

soul 

soar 

stationary 

son 

tale 

there 

two 

waist 
week 
where 
rest 


VISUALIZED  ASTRONOMY 
(  Continued  from  page  86) 

supplies.  No  one  can  foretell  what 
further  great  advances  the  imimedi- 
ate  future  may  hold  for  astronomy, 
but  it  is  plain  that  in  this  field  all 
can  be  visualized  to  those  who  will 
only  use  their  eyes,  in  books,  in 
magazines,  and  in  public  lecture 
rooms. 
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Readers  are  invited  to  address  queries  on  practical  projection  matters 
to  Projection  Department,  care  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Why  do  objects  on  the  screen  some- 
times look  ''funny"  when  seen  from  the 
side  of  the  room? — M.  C.  P.,  Rockford, 
III. 

Because  the  images  are  on  a  plane 
surface  and  their  apparent  width  is 
diminished  when  seen  obliquely,  while 
their  heights  are  unchanged.  If  the 
screen  were  observed  from  directly  in 
front  but  from  high  above  the  level  of 
its  center,  then  objects  would  seem  to 
be  shortened  in  the  vertical  direction. 

For  fear  the  foregoing  may  not  be 
perfectly  clear,  let  us  consider  the  mat- 
ter more  concretely.  Take  a  book  whose 
width  is  about  half  its  length.  Stand 
it  on  end  about  six  feet  away,  directly 
in  front  of  the  observer,  with  the  flat 
side  toward  him.  It  will  then  appear 
to  be  about  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide. 
Now  step  from  six  to  ten  feet  to  the 
right  or  left  and  look  again.  If  the 
distance  of  the  observer  from  the  book 
is  kept  the  same,  the  apparent  height  of 
the  book  will  be  unchanged,  but  its 
width  will  seem  to  be  diminished.  If 
the  observer  goes  far  enough  he  will 
be  looking  at  the  edge  of  it. 

On  the  screen  a  picture  of  a  girl,  for 
example,  is  on  the  plane  surface  of  the 


screen.  When  viewed  from  a  point  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  screen  she  is  in 
true  proportions,  but  when  viewed  from 
far  to  one  side  the  most  lovely  heroines 
take  on  grotesque  shapes.  The  corres- 
ponding thing  is  not  observed  when 
looking  at  the  girl  herself  instead  of  her 
image,  because  she  is  rounded  and  not 
in  a  plane. 

The  question  you  have  raised  has  cost 
theater  builders  large  amounts  of 
money.  In  order  to  avoid  the  defects  to 
which  you  refer,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  build  relatively  long  and  nar- 
row theaters,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
pact structures  that  are  used  for  the 
stage. 

One  always  raises  the  question  in  his 
mind  whether  the  defects  of  distortion 
cannot  be  avoided  by  cylindrical  screens 
or  some  other  means.  There  is  no  hope 
in  the  construction  of  the  screen  itself, 
but  each  person  might  be  provided  with 
spectacles  so  designed  as  to  magnify 
objects  in  the  horizontal  direction.  The 
amount  of  magnification  necessary  to 
produce  normal  results  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server. Even  aside  from  this  complica- 
tion, however,  the  method  is  probably 
not  feasible.— F.  R.  MOULTON. 


MAKING  A  PROPAGANDA  MOTION  PICTURE 


(Continued 

merit  on  the  day  the  picture  was 
taken. 

Unconscious    Study    of   Economics 

Poor  Rosa,  working  painfully 
under  the  glaring  factory  lights  or 
lunching  at  her  machine — her  best 
friend,  employed  as  a  waitress  in  a 
restaurant,  coming  home  dog-tired 
at  the  end  of  a  rush  day — these 
familiar  experiences  are  followed 
with  keen  interest.  But  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  is  displayed,  and  evi- 
denced by  cheering,  as  the  pay- 
master hands  Mollie  and  Jim  equal 
pay  for  their  equal  work.  Anxiety 
for  Rosa  and  her  poor  mother, 
who  must  work  "all  night  to  make 
not  enough,"  makes  way  for  con- 


from  page  90) 

gratulations  when  the  girl  finally 
secures  a  good,  job  and  is  in- 
structed in  her  work  by  a  smiling 
Jim,  who  now  realizes  that  short 
hours  and  Saturday  afternoons  off 
for  Rosa  are  going  to  mean  more 
picnics  and  wholesome  pleasures 
for  both  of  them  henceforth. 

As  the  end  of  the  film  comes  and 
the  "Standards"  pass  in  slow  re- 
view, the  sketches  and  captions  call 
forth  ripples  of  applause  and  a 
murmur  of  approval.  And  the  girls 
go  back  to  their  afternoon  work, 
talking  eagerly  and  intelligently 
about  the  picture,  all  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  for  half  an  hour 
they  have  been  students  of  an  im- 


portant side  of  industrial  econo- 
mics— the  question  of  proper  work- 
ing conditions,  short  hours  and 
equal  pay  for  women  workers,  as 
embodied  in  the  Women's  Bureau 
Standards. 


[Readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  film,  "When  Women  Work," 
is  distributed  free  of  charge  to  any  or- 
ganization or  corporation  which  can 
give  assurance  that  the  picture  will  be 
put  to  good  use  and  that  it  will  be 
shown  by  a  licensed  operator  or  other 
person  experienced  in  projection.  All 
transportation  charges  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  borrower.  Address  applications 
to  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C] 


PUTTING  THE  BLACKBOARD 
TO  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  88) 

launched  happily  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  jingles.  The  best  verses 
were  written  beneath  the  drawings, 
which  were  then  attractively 
mounted,  forming  a  very  effective 
room  display.  With  older  children, 
posters  worked  out  in  similar  fash- 
ion are  used  for  various  school  and 
community  activities. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
suggested  only  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  blackboard  may  be 
made  to  function  more  actively  and 
valuably  in  visual  education 
through  the  use  of  an  enlarging  de- 
vice. When  pupils  from  the  third 
grade  up  are  easily  able  to  use  such 
an  instrument  themselves,  it  is 
readily  seen  how  much  time  can 
thus  be  saved  for  the  busy  teacher. 
Of  even  greater  importance,  of 
course,  pedagogically  speaking,  is 
the  tremendous  appeal  made  to  the 
child's  interest  in  school  work  and 
pride  in  accomplishment  when  thus 
permitted  to  do  something  worth- 
while that  can  be  put  to  practical 
use  by  the  entire  class.  Visualiza- 
tion and  motivation  are  magic- 
workers  in  the  modern  school. 


IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ACCURACY 

Miss  Ethel  Wakefield  calls  attention 
to  an  unintentional  misstatement  in  her 
article  in  the  January  issue,  "Teaching 
Literature  Through  Films  and  Slides." 
In  the  list  of  literature  films  the  distrib- 
utor of  "Quo  Vadis,"  "Julius  Caesar," 
and  "Othello"  was  incorrectly  given.  In 
each  case  the  film  is  distributed  ex- 
clusively by  George  Kleine  Motion  Pic- 
ture Films. 
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Visual   Education 


9fte  Films  in  Review 


JAVA  HEAD 

IT  is  said  that  Hergesheimer  was  fif- 
teen years  in  winning  public  favor. 
It  has  taken  him  as  long  to  secure  a 
place  on  the  screen,  but  he  has  at  last 
arrived.  "Java  Head"  is  an  interesting, 
vivid  narrative  and  it  has  made  an  in- 
teresting, vivid  picture,  filmed  with  all 
the  meticulous  precision  and  care  of  the 
Lasky  studios. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  New  England 
youth  who  is  unable  for  sundry  reasons 
to  wed  the  lady  of  his  choice  and  so 
takes  to  the  high  seas,  landing  eventually 
in  Shanghai.  There,  in  the  quaint  and 
winding  streets,  he  rescues  a  Chinese 
maiden  in  distress.  This  same  maiden 
proves  to  be  a  Manchu  princess  bound 
by  iron-clad  traditions,  and  since  a  white 
dog  has  looked  upon  her  face  she  is 
fated  to  die.  In  such  an  emergency, 
what  can  the  hero  do  but  marry  her  and 
so  save  her  from  unmerited  death?  But 
then  he  takes  her,  still  wearing  her  rich 
oriental  robes  and  her  peculiar  Manchu 
makeup,  back  to  his  prim  New  England 
home.  Of  course  the  lady  of  his  orig- 
inal choice  suffers,  and  of  course  he 
suffers,  and  of  course  the  oriental  wife 
suffers.  Finally  she  makes  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  removes  herself  forever 
from  the  scene,  via  an  overdose  of 
opium. 

As  can  be  readily  understood,  every 
one  in  the  cast  has  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  show  all  kinds  of  emotion,  and 
nobly  does  every  one  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. Lcatrice  Joy  is  a  poised  actress 
and  handles  capably  the  difficult  role  of 
the  Chinese  girl.  Jacqueline  Logan  as 
the  forsaken  love  also  docs  excellent 
work.  The  settings  arc  a  joy,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  New  England  coast, 
for  the  filming  was  done  right  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  the  locale  of  the  novel. 


The  picture  is  one  of  sharp  contrasts 
in  atmosphere  and  characterization,  and 
in  addition  to  the  prestige  of  its  author- 
ship, possesses  considerable  merit  from 
an  artistic  standpoint. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


PEG  O*  MY  HEART 

YOUNG  Lochinvar  came  out  of  the 
west,  and  through  all  the  wide  bor- 
der his  steed  was  the  best.  And 
little  Peg  came  out  of  the  west,  and 
through  all  the  wide  border  her  brogue 
was  the  best. 

Every  one  knows,  of  course,  about 
Peg  o'  My  Heart.  A  stage  play  of  rec- 
ord runs,  lithographs  and  popular  songs 
have  made  her  name  as  familiar  as  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  so  that  her 
screen  debut  is  a  matter  to  gossip 
about. 

The  tale  follows  the  familiar  Cinder- 
ella pattern.  A  poor  little  girl  from  Ire- 
land comes  to  live  with  her  English 
relatives,  who  have  proud  ancestral  halls 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She  shocks 
them  outrageously  and  every  one  else 
besides,  but  eventually  she  leads  to  the 
altar  an  aristocratic  neighbor  of  the  dig- 
nified relatives.  This  type  of  story  is 
eternally  popular  with  the  American 
populace,  and  in  this  instance  it  has  been 
filmed  by  King  Vidor  with  ability  and 
fine  intelligence. 

Laurette  Taylor,  who  created  the  role 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  makes  in  this 
picture    her    first    cinematic   appearance. 


JAVA  HEAD 

It  is  one  thing  to  accept  life  from  the  Fate  that  was  bent  upon  snatching  it  away;  it 
is  another  to  make  the  best  of  that  life  when  one  is  an  oriental  thrust  into  an  occi- 
dental environment  that  is  strange,  uncongenial  and  unsympathetic,  without  even  the 
ministering  hands  of  Love  to   make   smooth   the  way. 
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She  films  excellently,  proving  herself 
past-mistress  of  the  great  art  of  panto- 
mime. The  clever  subtitles  do  their  best 
to  supply  her  with  the  brogue  which 
was  so  charming  on  the  stage,  while  her 
director  supplies  her  with  instructions. 
One  is  conscious  throughout  of  contin- 
ual listening  for  a  directing  voice; 
otherwise  she  is  a  convincing  little  hoy- 
den. She  treats  us  to  a  delightful  mix- 
ture of  comedy  and  pathos,  with  a  merry 
Irish  wink  ever  lurking  in  the  offing 
when  said  pathos  holds  the  screen. 

Sometimes  one  marvels  just  how  these 
crude,  lovable  little  ingenues  without 
any  manners  or  educational  background 
manage  to  get  away  with  all  the  dukes 
and  millionaires,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  doing  it  from  time  im- 
memorial there  must  be  a  natural  law 
operating  somewhere. 

Released  by  Metro. 


THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO 

ONE  might  search  far  and  wide  be- 
fore he  found  a  novel  more  emi- 
nently fitted  for  screen  adaptation 
than  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 
Alexandre  Dumas  has  filled  his  pages 
with  adventure  and  suspense  and  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  melodrama. 
Even  the  emotions  his  characters  por- 
tray are  almost  invariably  natural  and 
elemental  and  thus  easily  intelligible 
when  transplanted  to  the  screen.  It 
would  indeed  be  surprising  if  such  a 
film  were  not  successful. 

The  picture  has  on  the  whole  followed 
the  facts  of  the  novel  very  closely,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ending,  which  the 
scenarist  has  seen  fit  to  alter  in  order 
to  suit  the  fastidiousness  of  American 
audiences.  With  swiftness  and  dramatic 
concentration  the  story  moves  from  one 
salient  event  to  another.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  with  breathless  interest 
the  vicissitudes  of  Edmond  Dantes, 
from  the  time  he  falls  a  victim  to  petty 
intrigue  and  jealousy  until  he  emerges 
from  oblivion  as  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  executing  grim  vengeance  upon 
those  who  wronged  him. 

John  Gilbert  as  the  unfortunate  hero 
is  capable  throughout,  but  he  is  partic- 
ularly to  be  praised  for  his  portrayal  of 
the  count.  Beneath  the  ruffles  and  in- 
souciance of  the  supporting  cast  one  rec- 
ognizes such  familiar  actors  as  Robert 
McKim  and  Estelle  Taylor,  whose  work 
is  of  proved  quality. 

The  atmosphere  is  faithfully  conti- 
nental and  has  been  carefully  main- 
tained at  all  times.  One  realizes  that 
the  backgrounds  are  impressive,  but 
one's  attention  is  focused  on  the  action 
— which  is  as  it  should  be. 

While  the  highest  art  of  the  screen  is 
not  manifested  in  a  picture  of  this  type, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
hibition  of   what  the  cinema  can  do  to 


PEG  O'  MY  HEART 

Trust  pretty  Irish  Peg  not  to  be  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  adopting  the  aristocrats' 
practice  of  carrying  a  pet.  And  Peg's  Michael,  minus  pedigree,  proves  a  far  more 
interesting  and   lovable   doggie  than   the  society  canine. 


popularize     and     visualize     a     familiar 
classic. 

Released  by  Fox. 


OMAR  THE  TENTMAKER 

THIS  picture,   featuring   Guy   Bates 
Post  and  based  on  the   stage  suc- 
cess  of   the   same  'name,   in  which 
he    likewise   starred,   tells   the    story   of 
Omar   Khayyam,  the   Persian   poet  who 


suffered    and    sang    so    many    centuries 
ago. 

Although  the  film  incorporates  such 
facts  as  are  known  about  the  poet- 
philosopher-astronomer  who  revised  the 
Persian  calendar  and  preferred  to  be 
Omar  the  tentmaker  rather  than  a 
favorite  at  court,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  imaginative  romance  rather  than 
an  historical  drama. 


MONTE  CRISTO 

One  of  the  red-letter  days  in  Edmond  Dantes'  life  arrived  when  his  long,  patient  scrap- 
ing at  the  stone  finally  brought  its  reward — communication  with  the  old  priest  just 
beyond  the  wall.  Yet  of  all  that  that  companionship  was  to  mean  to  him  in  the 
years  to  come,  he  had  no   faintest   glimmer. 
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OMAR  THE  TENTMAKER 
Omar,  the   Persian  poet  and  maker  of  tents — the  girl  he  has   raised   from  babyhood,  yet 
does    not    know    as    his    daughter — the    young    Crusader    to    whom    she    has    given    her 
heart — what  a   study  in   contrasts!      The  whole  play  is   like  a   page   from  The  Arabian 
Nights. 


From  beginning  to  end  the  picture  is 
colorful  and  vivid.  It  is  a  page  torn 
from  The  Arabian  Nights — a  song  of 
Persia  visualized.    And  it  impresses  one 


felt  in  reading  a  fairy  tale.  No  matter 
how  dreadful  the  misfortune  or  how 
great  the  suffering,  it  is  going  to  end 
as  all   fairy   stories   end,   with  the  rob- 


with   that   delightful    sense   of  unreality         bers  and  the  other  wicked  folk  punished 


and  the  good  folk  living  happily  forever 
after. 

The  play  has  been  voluptuously 
staged.  The  bazaars  and  the  courts,  the 
shifting  street  scenes  and  the  quiet  gar- 
dens steeped  in  moonlight,  are  all  com- 
bined to  form  a  picturesque  pageant  of 
oriental  life.  Sultans  and  robbers, 
priests  and  slaves,  Crusaders  and  beg- 
gars, jostle  one  another  in  charming 
dramatic  proximity. 

The  most  obvious  flaw  of  the  picture 
is  the  performance  of  Guy  Bates  Post 
in  the  leading  role.  Unfortunately  this 
distinguished  actor  does  not  film  well 
and  his  appearance  is  not  that  of  a 
youthful,  impassioned  lover;  nor  is  he 
more  impressive  in  his  gray  hairs  as  he 
nightly  entertains  the  wits  in  the  tavern. 
His  interpretation,  suave  and  polished 
on  the  stage,  becomes  gesticulatory  and 
impotent  on  the  screen. 

Virginia  Brown  Faire  as  Shireen,  the 
unhappy  love  of  Omar,  does  excellent 
work  and  the  large  supporting  cast  is 
well  chosen  both  as  to  type  and  ability. 

Altogether,  OMAR  THE  TENT- 
MAKER  may  be  classed  as  a  superior 
picture,  not  only  because  of  content  and 
intelligent  treatment,  but  also  because  ot 
an  innate  charm. 

Released  by  First  National. 


eeping'  Abreast  oy 
pthe 
screen 


Brief   comments  on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Bull  Dog  Drummond 

A  modern  melodrama  calculated  to 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  Since 
you  realize  from  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, that  the  fiendish  efforts  of  the  vil- 
lain will  in  the  end  be  thwarted,  and 
since  it  is  clear  that  the  hero  will  rise 
superior  to  every  emergency,  you  feel 
little  anxiety  concerning  his  fate  and 
that  of  the  heroine.  Second-rate  enter- 
tainment, and  not  for  children.  (Hod- 
kinson.) 

Dr.   Jack 

The  conventional  comment  to  make 
regardm •■  Harold  Lloyd  is  to  say  that  in 
this  cheerful  comedian  may  be  found 
Charles     Chaplin's    only    rival.      While 


Lloyd  will  never  possess  the  unique  art 
and  subtlety  that  distinguish  Chaplin,  he 
is  beyond  doubt  a  preeminent  fun- 
maker.  In  the  role  of  Dr.  Jack,  an  am- 
bitious young  physician  with  extraordi- 
nary methods  of  practice,  he  is  happily 
cast.  The  picture  is  wholesome  and 
cheerful  and  secures  the  laughs  without 
any  evidence  of  the  suggestive  and  with 
very  little  of  the  slapstick.  A  tonic  for 
the  whole  family.  (Pathe'.) 

Fabiolu 

hi  commenting  upon  a  picture  like 
this,  all  allowance  must  be  made  for  its 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  "Fabiola," 
showing  the  persecutions  and  martyr- 
dom endured  by  the  early  Christians,  is 
not  intended  to  entertain,  amaze  or  in- 


struct but  to  appeal  to  the  spiritual  and 
religious  sense.  This  purpose  it  doubt- 
less achieves,  although  open  to  much 
criticism  as  an  artistic  production. 
Having  been  made  in  Rome,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  such  impressive  back- 
grounds as  the  Coliseum  and  the  Cata- 
combs. The  narrative,  however,  lacks 
unity  and  coherence,  and  the  directors 
have  failed  to  emphasize  dramatic  mo- 
ments. Like  many  continental  films,  its 
photography  is  ineffective.  {Fabiola 
Photoplay   Corporation.) 

The  Flame  of  Life 

This  picture  is  an  adaptation  of  "That 
Lass  o'  Lowrie's"  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  In  a  compelling  manner  the 
film  presents  the  story,  dealing  with 
elemental  passions  and  culminating  in  a 
very  thrilling  and  realistic  mine  disas- 
ter. Priscilla  Dean  as  "the  lass"  is  in- 
tense and  direct.  Wallace  Beery's  pres- 
entation of  the  brutal  miner,  however, 
is  so  overwhelming  in  its  thoroughness 
as  to  dominate  the  picture.  Since  there 
is  so  much  fist-play  and  violence,  it 
might  be  well  to  keep  the  children  at 
home.     (  Universal. ) 

The  Flirt 

The  typical  American  family  is  here 
subjected  to  a  kindly  but  minute  cine- 
matic analysis.  Booth  Tarkington  knows 
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life,  he  understands  psychology,  and  he 
has  sympathy  and  humor.  He  paints  his 
characters  sometimes  with  a  few  brief 
strokes,  sometimes  in  detail,  but  always 
with  warmth  and  realism.  His  charac- 
ters are  people  you  meet  every  day,  do- 
ing the  same  things  that  you  and  your 
family  do  every  day — with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  pretty  daughter,  whose 
selfishness  may  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. Take  the  whole  family,  including 
grandmother  and  the  baby,  to  see  this 
excellent  picture.  (Universal.) 


Fruits  of  Faith 

Honor  be  to  Will  Rogers!  His  pres- 
ence redeems  the  most  pitiful  pretense 
of  a  picture  and  turns  it  into  something 
really  worth-while.  In  addition  to  clev- 
erness and  sincerity,  he  has  that  rare 
and  infinitely  desirable  thing  known  as 
a  magnetic  personality.  You  will  im- 
mensely enjoy  this  film  story  of  a 
worthless  tramp  and  a  baby.  Whether 
or  not  the  moral  suggested  as  to  the 
value  of  faith  has  any  significance  is  for 
you  to  decide.  Safe  for  children. 
(Pathe'.) 

Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose 

A  rather  impossible  and  yet  affecting 
picture,  in  which  a  blind  orphan  and  her 
violin  turn  underworld  crooks  into 
clean  men  who  go  honestly  to  work 
with  dinner-pails  in  their  hands.  One 
understands,  of  course,  that  the  process 
of  cinematic  regeneration  must  be  rapid, 
but  even  at  that  the  conversion  is  so 
sudden  as  to  be  marvelous.  Dorothy 
Mackaill  is  most  appealing  as  the  sight- 
less and  abandoned  child,  and  James 
Rennie  (Dorothy  Gish's  husband)  wins 
sympathy  as  her  sacrificing  sweetheart. 
And  the  title !  Oh,  that's  the  name  of 
the  wistful  melody  which  induces  the 
conversion.  Whether  or  not  you  let 
your  children  see  this  picture  depends 
upon  their  amount  of  worldly  wisdom. 
(First  National.) 

The  Ninety  and  Nine 

Too  often  a  film,  in  the  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  cynicism  and  hard  brilliance 
so  prevalent  today,  swings  to  the  other 
extreme  and  becomes  drenched  with 
artificial  sentiment.  Here  the  stray 
sheep  is,  of  course,  the  hero  who  sacri- 
fices, falls,  suffers,  and  redeems  himself. 
The  instrument  of  redemption  is  a  coun- 
try lass  who  assiduously  tends  the  sunk 
soul  fortune  has  brought  her.  There 
are  a  few  strong,  dramatic  moments, 
including  a  forest  fire,  but  the  reels  are 
sicklied  o'er  with  '  pale  sentimentality. 
One  fancies  that  Colleen  Moore,  the 
simple  country  maid,  said  to  herself. 
"Now  I  will  be  like  Lillian  Gish.  I  just 
will  be!"     (Vitagraph.) 


Shadows 

One  of  the  few  notable  pictures  of 
the  season.  Its  success  is  due  partly  to 
a  strong,  dramatic  plot  effectively  devel- 
oped, but  even  more  to  the  remarkable 
impersonation  by  Lon  Chaney.  His 
characterization  of  the  patient  Chinese 
laundryman  whose  gentle  influence  is  so 
far-reaching,  makes  a  memorable  addi- 
tion to  your  book  of  screen  memories. 
Every  grown-up  should  see  this  picture. 
•  (Al  Lichtman  Corporation.) 


The  Strangers'  Banquet 

The  dramatic  meal  offered  an  unsus- 
pecting public  in  "The  Strangers'  Ban- 
quet" is  nothing  more  than  hash.  After 
a  cheap,  melodramatic  beginning  whose 
import  the  optience  is  never  permitted  to 
gather,  the  story  gets  under  way,  drag- 
ging in  many  plots  which  apparently 
have  no  connection  with  the  main  theme. 
But  then,  one  doesn't  know  which  is  the 
main  plot,  anyway.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  picture  seems  to  be  that  it 
employed  a  vast  number  of  screen 
celebrities,  including  Teddy,  the  Mack 
Sennett  dog.  This  canine  displayed  rare 
-good  dog  sense  and  lay  down  and  died 
early  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Marshall 
Neilan  will  lose  his  reputation  as  a  di- 
rector if  he  is  responsible  for  another 
picture  as  poor  as  this.  Take  your 
friends  to  the  zoo  or  the  Automat,  but 
not  to  "The  Strangers'  Banquet." 
(Goldwyn.) 


Tess  of  the  Storm   Country 

When  Mary  Pickford  appears  in  a 
picture,  its  success  is  assured — such  are 
her  charm,  talent  and  reputation!  This 
picture,  however,  is  a  well-staged  and 
effectively  presented  visualization  of  a 
popular  novel,  and  in  addition  to  the 
inimitable  Mary  boasts  a  fine  support- 
ing cast.  You  can  scarcely  ask  children 
to  stay  away  from  a  Mary  Pickford 
film,  even  though  the  theme  is  somber 
and  mature.     (United  Artists.) 


Thirty  Days 

A  mildly  humorous  drama,  distin- 
guished chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  Wal- 
lace Reid's  last  screen  appearance.  The 
picture  is  so  light  in  content  and  treat- 
ment as  not  to  merit  serious  comment. 
It  seems  to  be  a  slight  burlesque  on  a 
number  of  time-worn  melodramatic  sit- 
uations, but  one  feels  that  even  the  bur- 
lesque is  unintentional.  The  audience, 
doubtless  numbering  many  who  went 
out  of  morbid  curiosity,  was  amused 
and  so  the  picture  was  probably  not  un- 
successful.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 


The    Voice  from  the  Minaret 

Those  with  a  pure  conscience  might 
worship  when  the  voice  called  from  the 
minaret.  Not  until  the  very  end  of  the 
very  last  reel,  however,  were  Norma 
Talmadge  and  Eugene  O'Brien  able  to 
obey  the  holy  summons.  Until  then  they 
had  to  stifle  their  love  because  of  their 
better  natures  and  also  because  the  lady 
possessed  a  jealous  husband.  Even- 
tually the  husband  dies,  as  one  would 
expect  him  to  do,  and  the  lovers  are 
free.  Norma  Talmadge  suffers  beauti- 
fully and  is  really  an  actress.  Eugene 
O'Brien  suffers  trying  to  suffer.  The 
picture  is  very  sophisticated  and  chil- 
dren will  not  benefit  from  seeing  it. 
(First  National.) 


The   World's  Applause 

A  tense  little  drama  with  all  the 
veneer  and  polish  typical  of  William 
De  Mille  productions.  The  self-indul- 
gence and  vanity  of  a  popular  actress 
lead  her  into  a  careless  flirtation  with  a 
married  man — a  flirtation  which  ends  in 
death  and  tragedy.  Bebe  Daniels  as  the 
frivolous  actress  shows  some  force  and 
understanding,  but  her  performance  is 
colorless  beside  that  of  Kathlyn  Wil- 
liams as  the  outraged  and  neglected 
wife.  Her  portrayal  of  jealousy,  re- 
morse, sorrow  and  desperation  is  as  fine 
a  piece  of  acting  as  one  could  desire  to 
see.  She  is  the  real  star  of  the  picture. 
The  contemplation  of  the  triangle  prob- 
lem, no  matter  how  well  done,  is  not  for 
youthful  picturegoers.  (Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky.) 


Heredity  Again 

"Late  for  reveille  again,  I  see,  O'Mal- 
ley,"  snorted  the  irate  captain.  "How 
do  you  account  for  this  persistent  tardi- 
ness?" 

"  'Tis  inherited,  sir,"  answered  Pvt. 
O'Malley.  "Me  father  was  the  late 
Michael  O'Malley." — The  American  Le- 
gion Weekly. 


Honesty  First 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly.  "I 
will  not  do  it.  Never  have  I  sold  any- 
thing by  false  representation,  and  I  will 
not  begin  now." 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  the 
clerk  who  stood  before  him  could  see 
that  the  better  nature  of  his  employer 
was  fighting  strongly  for  the  right. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  again.  "I 
will  not  do  it.  It  is  an  inferior  grade  of 
shoe,  and  I  will  never  pass  it  off  as 
anything  better.  Mark  it,  'A  Shoe  Fit 
for  a  Queen,'  and  put  it  in  the  window. 
A  queen  does  not  have  to  do  much 
walking."— London  Tit-Bits. 
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me  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

THE  YOKE  OF  AGE.  A  new  release  that 
tells  the  story  of  a  typical  community  of  farm 
folks.  Produced  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  and  the  community  pro- 
gram in  mind,  it  pictures  the  parts  played  in 
the  community  by  the  church,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Grange,  the  calf,  pig  and  garden 
clubs,  etc.      (/>  and  d,  Homestead   Films.) 

HEALTH  FOR  HOGS.  How  portable  col- 
ony hog  houses  help  the  hog  to  keep  himself 
clean,  and  just  how  self-feeders  keep  him  from 
"making  a  hog  of  himself."  It  visualizes  the 
advantages  of  portable  houses  and  self-feeders 
in  producing  fat,  healthy  hogs,  (p  and  d, 
U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 

GROWING  AND  FEEDING  THE  CORN 
CROP.  Picturing  every  step  in.  corn  growing 
and  feeding,  from  the  selection  of  the  seed 
and  the  planting  and  cultivating,  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  common  diseases  and  in- 
sect enemies,  cutting  and  loading  the  crop  in 
one  operation,  filling  the  silo,  and  finally  feed- 
ing the  corn  to  hogs,  cattle  and  chickens. 
(p  and  d,  Inter.  Harvester.) 

THE  FARMER'S  ALLIES  AND  PESTS. 
"Who's  Who"  among  the  destructive  and 
helpful  insects  that  make  their  homes  in  the 
farmer's  carefully  planted  fields.  (p  and  d, 
Kineto.) 

FARM  BUREAU  PAGEANT.  Ten  years 
of  the  Farm  Bureau's  development,  as  pic- 
tured at  the  Farm  Bureau  Decennial  Celebra- 
tion and  Pageant  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  on  June  29, 
1922,  with  nearly  3,000  people  from  Illinois 
Farm  Bureaus  taking  part.  One  feature  of  the 
Pageant  was  a  parade  of  forty  floats  visual- 
izing the  work  of  county,  state  and  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
Homestead.) 


BOY  SCOUTS 

THE  CALL.  The  story  of  Jerry,  an  or- 
phan "newsie,"  who  through  the  finding  of  a 
Scout  Manual  learns  the  principles  of  Scout- 
ing and  finally  is  sent  to  a  summer  camp, 
where  he  meets  with  a  thrilling  adventure  that 
wins  him  adoption  and  a  real  home.  3  reels. 
(p,  Boy  Scouts;  d,  Science  Serv.) 

BE  PREPARED.  Visualizing  a  boy's  course 
of  training  from  Tenderfoot  to  Second  Class 
Scout.  It  introduces  intimate  glimpses  of  Na- 
tional Commissioner  Beard  in  his  private 
Scout  training  camp,  and  closes  with  a  dra- 
matic life-saving  event  by  a  Scout  who  has 
learned  the  principles  of  firemanship.  2  reels. 
(d,  Peerless.) 

EVERY  SWIMMER  A  LIFE-SAVER. 
Showing  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  rescue  and  resuscitation,  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  technical  experts.  The 
close  of  the  reel  is  devoted  to  First  Aid  meth- 
ods as  practiced  by  Boy  Scouts.  (p,  Amer. 
Red   Cross;   d,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SQUARE  TABLE. 
The  story  of  boy  gangsters  and  embryo  thieves 
at  war  with  the  police  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 
The  leader  of  the  gang  has  borrowed  his  idea 
from  a  copy  of  "King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,"  but  has  set  out  to  do 
wrong  instead  of  right.  In  the  end  the  street 
boys  ioin  the  troop  and  become  useful,  patri- 
otic Scouts.  Through  the  whole  runs  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mother's  love  upon  her  wayward 
son.      4   reels,      (p  and  d,  Kleine.) 

AMERICA'S  HERITAGE.  An  excellent 
Scout  feature,  presenting  in  semi-dramatic 
form  a  motor  truck  hiking  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  taken  by  some  fifty  or  more  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Akron,  Ohio.  2  reels.  (/>  and 
d,  Goodyear  Tire.) 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.  A  short 
4-minute  reel  portraying  camping  and  hiking 
activities;  particularly  suitable  for  publicity 
and  educational  campaigns,  having  been  made 
especially  for  theater  use.     (p  and  d,  Pathe.) 

THE  BOY  SCOUT.  Based  on  a  Richard 
Harding  Davis  story  about  a  lad  whose  "one 
good  turn  every  day"  brought  happiness  to 
many  people.  Of  special  interest  to  children 
under  twelve.     3  reels,      (d,  Sanford.) 

THE  BOY  SCOUT  AND  HIS  UNIFORM. 
An  industrial  film  showing  the  making  of  a 
complete  outfit  for  Young  America.  The  pic- 
ture begins  with  the  processes  of  shrinking  and 
cutting  the  cloth,  and  each  step  is  so  quickly 
followed  by  the  next  that  the  uniform  appears 
to  grow  before  one's  eyes,  (p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

BOY  SCOUTS  IN  DEVASTATED 
FRANCE.  Pictures  of  Scout  camps  in  France 
and  activities  conducted  according  to  American 
principles.  It  follows  the  routine  of  an  entire 
day  in  camp,  with  dramatic  incidents  of  good 
turns,  First  Aid  training,  and  other  real 
Scouting  incidents.  2  reels.  (d,  various — 
write  Department  Editor  for  information.) 

SNAPPY  SHOTS.  A  reel  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Scout  Executives'  Con- 
ference, showing  many  different  scenes  of  the 
400  executives  in  training  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountain  resort.  It  is  especially  effective 
for  showing  before  council  members  and  Scout 
leaders,      (d,   Peerless.) 

ENGLISH  JAMBOREE  FILM.  Showing 
parade  in  arena  at  Olympia  of  Scouts  of  all 
nations  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Inter- 
national Scout  Jamboree  held  in  England  in 
July,  1920.     (p,  Kineto;  d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

SPOKANE  FILM.  Showing  activities  of 
the  summer  camp  of  the  Spokane  Council,  (p, 
Kineto;   d,  Com.   M.   P.   Serv.) 

SEA  SCOUTING.  A  very  interesting  and 
effective  picturization  of  this  branch  of  the 
work,      (d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

THE  LITTLEST   SCOUT.    A   juvenile  film 
with  plenty  of  action  by   Boy  Scouts.     5   reels. 
(d,  World  Edu.  Film.) 

HIKING  THE  ALPS.  A  film  in  which  the 
Swiss  Boy  Scouts  display  their  fearlessness 
and  prowess.      (/>,   Urban;   d,  Kineto.) 

HOW  THE  SWISS  BOY  SCOUT  SPENDS 
HIS  VACATION.  Showing  how  the  manly 
Scouts  "turn  to"  and  help  the  housewives 
when  the  men  are  in  the  mountains,  (p, 
Urban;  d,  Kineto.) 


GARDENING 

GARDEN  GOLD.  In  which  John  Jasper 
changes  from  a  confirmed  golfer  to  an  en- 
thusiastic gardener.  The  picture  deals  with 
the  community  gardens  maintained  by  an 
American  city  for  public  use  and  the  bene- 
fits they  brought  to  the  health  and  pocketbook 
of  the  Jasper  family,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric.) 

HOME  GARDENING.  A  visualization  of 
the  proper  methods  for  city  and  suburban  veg- 
etable gardens.  Formerly  entitled.  "Feeding 
America  From  Its  Own  Back  Yard."  (p  and 
d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 


u 


PERSECUTION" 

A  Screen  Production  of  the  most  famous  story 

THE    BOOK    OF    ESTHER 

A  story  that  has  been  read,  preached  and  studied  for  generations, 
torically  correct,  with  magnificent  scenes  and  a  cast  of 
hundreds,  gorgeously  costumed. 


His- 


The  most  dramatic,  romantic,  and  poetical  story  in  the  greatest  of  all  books, 

THE  BIBLE.     A  stirring  Sacred  Scripture 

story  told  in  seven  reels. 


THE  LEA-BEL  FILM  COMPANY 

806  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


March,     19  2  3 
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THE  DAHLIA.  Showing  the  planting, 
"crossing,"  "pinching"  and  "disbudding"  of 
flowers  at  the  Peacock  Dahlia  Farm,  Berlin, 
X.  J.  This  flower  is  so  popular  because  of  its 
beautiful  blending  of  shades  and  tints  that 
vast  farms  are  now  devoted  to  its  cultivation. 
Included  in  the  film  are  scenes  of  the  fields 
and  close-ups  of  many  varieties  of  dahlias. 
(/>  and   d,   Prizma.) 


THE  CULTURE  OF  BULBOUS  FLOW- 
ERS.  A  reel  on  the  growing  of  such  plants 
as  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus, 
iris  and  dahlia.  You  see  the  setting  out  of  the 
pots,  the  appearance  of  the  beds  two  months 
later,  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  the  fading 
of  the  flower  after  its  little  season  of  bloom 
is  over,      (p  and  d,  Beseler.) 


CIVICS    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

HATS  OFF!— A  STORY  OF  THE  FLAG. 
A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the 
flag  and  to  show,  through  a  quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history,  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Ross  and  George  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt and  General  Pershing,  America's  heroes 
"come  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  careless 
schoolboy  a  lesson  in  flag  etiquette.  (/>  and  d, 
Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

COMRADES  OF  SUCCESS.  The  basic 
principles  of  true  living  and  successful  work- 
ing— Safety,  Courtesy  and  Loyalty — are  imper- 
sonated by  three  little  gnomes  who,  by  their 
counsels,  direct  the  actions  of  those  willing  to 
listen,  resulting  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
their  work  and  in  personal  advancement.  2 
reels,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUNDS.  A  film 
that  pictures  the  dangers  of  the  city  streets 
and  the  means  a  playground  affords  for  whole- 
some, safe  recreation.  V2  reel.  (/>,  Lewy;  •>, 
Baltimore   Children's    Playground   Assn.) 

CHECKING  THE  IMPORTS.  A  reel  that 
shows  the  activities  and  methods  of  the  U.  S. 
Collector   of   Customs,    (p,    Urban;    d,    Kineto.) 


A  MAKER  OF  MEN 

"A  Life  Worth  While — making  men  Men."  Just 
the  thing  for  Young  People.  Write  for  a  list  of 
\is\ial  Instruction  Pictures.  TEMPLE  PICTURES, 
Inc.,   2309   Prairie  Av.,    Chicago. 


MAKERS  OF 

6Mj 


This  screen  is  all  its  name  im- 
plies. Clear-cut  projection  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  profitable. 

The  Da-Lite  will  meet  all  your 
requirements  for  a  reflective  sur- 
face. 

Write   for  Particulars 

Da-Lite    Screen   and    Scenic 
Company 

922  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


GEOGRAPHY 

UP  THE  UPPER  PARANA.  A  travel  trip 
in  South  America,  via  a  Burton  Holmes  Trav- 
elog, showing  scenes  taken  from  the  Railway 
Ferry  on  the  Lower  Parana  River  and  the  new 
railway  in  the  province  of  Missiones.  Other 
views  show  the  city  of  Posadas;  steamboating 
in  a  wilderness;  yerba  mate;  Puerto  Aguirre, 
etc.      (p,  Burton  Holmes;  d,   Sou.  Enterprises.) 

SOUTHERN  STATES.  Two  reels  of  care- 
fully organized  motion  pictures,  part  of  the 
series  of  "Regional  Geography"  films.  Pictures 
show  the  level,  sandy  belt  bordering  the  sea, 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  foothills  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, etc.;  coal-mining  in  the  Birmingham 
district  and  the  reasons  that  make  the  indus- 
try profitable  in  this   region;   the  cultivation   of 


MIKU/A 

Portable  Screens 


Remove  the  cause  of  the 
eye-strain  and  nervous  ten- 
sion that  is  the  one  serious 
drawback  to  the  use  of 
projection  equipment 
in  schools. 


Samples   and   literature 
upon   request 


MINUSA   CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

""Wot-lcTs  Largest  Producers^ 
Jvlotion  Picture  S  creens. 


(tfnrrert  lEnnltBlj 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Read  these  Unsolicited  Testimonials 

on  THE  DRAWING  MASTER 


4^  They  are  representative  of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  endorsing  its  use  in  their  daily  school  work. 


"I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  outfit,  as  it  fills  a  long  felt 
want — nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  to  the  pupils  and  it 
seems  to  appeal  equally  to  children  of  all  the  various  grades.  1 
consider  the  individual  use  of  the  board  an  exceptionally  fine 
training  for  both  eye  and  hand.  I  do  not  see  how  your 
"School   Service  Plan'  could  be  improved   upon." 

MISS   LAURA  M.   CLIFFORD, 

Box  4,  Turlock,  Calif. 


T   never  before  received   such  value  for  my  money." 


"The    Drawing    Master    Outfit    came    O.    K.,    and,    to    say    the 
least,   I   am   delighted." 

"We  have   been   using  the   Drawing   Master   and   find    it  almost 
indispensable." 


"The    Drawing    Master    is    a    'Godsend'    to    the    teachers    and 
scholars  of  all   schools." 


"We  have  found  it  to  be  a  long  felt  need  of  priceless  value. 
It  is  too  valuable  to  part  with." 

As  a  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  every  pupil 
in  your  charge,  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
trying  this  outfit  in  your  school  for   30   DAYS,   FREE. 

Fill    in   the   coupon   and    mail    it   TODAY 


Your   pupils  will  eagerly  help  you  in  enlarging  maps,   mottoes,   charts, 
and  other   illustrations   on   your  blackboard   with   the   Drawing  Master. 


j 


The    Drawing    Master  Club  of  America,                                                                 (COUPON)  VE  Mar.  23          * 

National    Bldg.,   Cleveland,    Ohio.                                                                                      | — .  Vou  may  send  me  for  30  davs.  free  Trial,  the  Drawing  Master  Out-         ^ 

□  I    shall   be  clad   to   receive  your    Free    Booklet   describing    the  Drawing         I I  fit.     I  shall  b?  glad  to  try  it  on  the  Blackboard  and.   if  at  the  end  of         ^ 

Master  Outfit  and  its  Use  in  the  Schoolroom,  also  folder  giving  various          that    time    it    lias    proven    of    value    to    me,    1    shall  send   you    the    $5.00; 
plans  by  which   I  may  easily  acquire  it  without   personal  expense.                         otherwise,    I   shall    return  the   outfit  complete. 

Teacher's    Name   .„ School    

Mailing   Address    _ _ M,\ 
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Visual   Education 


cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  peanuts  and  various 
fruits;  lumbering  in  the  famous  cypress  forests 
of  the  South;  the  manufacture  of  turpentine, 
and  other  characteristic  industries.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

OLD  SPAIN.  Views  of  the  glamorous  land 
of  the  don,  with  all  its  charm  and  romance. 
Points  of  historic  interest,  pictures  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  portraits  of  beautiful  Spanish 
types,  and  a  realistic  bullfight  are  included  in 
the  footage,     (p  and  d,  Fox.) 


A  LETTER  FROM  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 
Maria,  a  little  orphan  girl,  tells  of  Florence, 
the  beautiful  Italian  city  which  is  her  home. 
Motion  pictures  visualize  her  story — the  crowd- 
ed city  streets,  the  River  Arno,  spanned  by 
graceful  bridges,  the  old  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
the  historic  Duomo  where  babies  have  been 
baptized  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  many  art 
treasures  of  world-wide  fame.  Maria  tells  how 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  befriended  her  and  what 
her  brother  Pietro  is  doing  in  the  fields  and 
vineyards    of   a    farm    school    where   American 


Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

1920  Revision 

By  S.  A.   Courtis 

Last  year  400,000  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
used  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic.  This  was  an  increase  of  25% 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  marks  the  continued  popularity  of  this 
device   since  its   inception. 

The  series  consists  of  48  graded  lessons  on  cards  in  two  forms,  A  and 
B,  including  five  research  tests  and  eight  cards  for  special  study,  cover- 
ing the  arithmetical  operations  with  whole  numbers  in   grades  4   to  8. 

This  device  provides  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  individual  needs 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of  drill  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  1920  Revision  amplifies  the  facilities  for  testing  and  offers  several 
new  features  for  scientific  measuring  and  supervisory  work. 

Specimen  Set:  Consists  of  2  envelopes  of  Lesson  Cards,  1  to  48, 
Forms  A  and  B;  1  Student's  Record  and  Practice  Pad;  and  1  Teacher's 
Manual.      Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
2126  Prairie  Avenue,      Chicago 


Juniors  have  sent  him.     {p,  Amer.  Red  Cross; 
d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  SANITATION 

THE  FLY  AS  A  DISEASE  CARRIER. 
Photomicrographs  dealing  with  the  structure  of 
the  house  fly,  especially  its  feet,  proboscis  and 
crop,  as  related  to  the  distribution  of  bacteria. 
Motion  pictures  and  animated  drawings  show 
the  fly's  breeding  and  feeding  habits,  its  life 
history,  and  various  practical  means  of  ex- 
terminating the  pest,  (p,  Bray;  d,  Pilgrim 
Photoplay.) 

AN  EQUAL  CHANCE.  Pictures  the  work 
of  Public  Health  nurses  and  the  need  for  such 
work.  The  story  is  based  upon  rural  condi- 
tions during  the  "flu"  epidemic  and  shows  the 
lack  of  nursing  facilities  in  country  districts. 
Scenes  taking  in  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York, 
Louisiana,  and  among  Indian  tribes  of  the  far 
West.  2  reels,  (p,  Natl.  Organization  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  in  co-operation  with  Amer.  Red 
Cross  and  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health;  d,  Soc. 
for  Visual  Edu.) 

MOUTH  HYGIENE.  A  many-sided  lesson 
on  the  importance  and  right  care  of  the  teeth 
— our  "chewing  machine."  Only  one  child  in 
twenty,  surveys  show,  has  a  healthy  mouth. 
A  crippled  chewing  machine  cannot  properly 
prepare  food  for  the  stomach.  The  film  shows 
causes  and  progress  of  tooth  decay,  from  the 
fermentation  set  up  by  food  remnants  to  the 
formation  of  abscesses,  which  produce  a  poison 
that  may  cause  various  common  diseases,  such 
as  rheumatism,  heart  disease,  neuritis,  etc. 
The  proper  use  of  the  tooth  brush  and  dental 
floss,  and  the  need  of  semi-annual  visits  to  a 
dentist,  are  emphasized,     (d,  Henry  Bollman.) 

HISTORY 

THE  HIGHEST  LAW.  A  splendid  dramati- 
zation of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  with  Ralph  Ince 
in  the  central  role.  Produced  originally  for 
theatrical  use.  5  reels.  (/>,  Selznick;  d, 
Select.) 

THE  REAL  ROOSEVELT.  A  visualization 
of  important  events  in  the  Colonel's  remark- 
able career.     2  reels,     (d,  Sanford.) 


SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

With  which  are  consolidated  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  established  in  1874,  and    THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  established  in  1878 

SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  began  publication  on  January  2,  1915,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor  of  "Science,"'  "The  Scientific  Monthly"  and  the  "American 
Naturalist."  The  journal  covers  the  field  of  education  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  American 
democracy,  cooperating  with  publications  in  special  fields,  aiming  to  become  the  professional 
journal  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  lower  and  higher  schools,  and  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  wider  public  for  whom  education  is  of  vital  concern.  It  emphasizes  the  relations  of  educa- 
tion to  the  social  order,  scientific  research  in  education  and  its  applications,  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, and  news  of  events  of  educational  interest. 

Each  number  ordinarily  contains  articles  and  addresses  of  some  length,  shorter  contributions, 
discussion  and  correspondence,  reviews  and  abstracts,  reports  and  quotations,  proceedings  of 
societies  and  a  department  of  educational  notes  and  news. 

The  publication  every  week  in  the  year  permits  promptness  in  printing  articles,  convenience 
for  discussion  and  timeliness  in  the  news.  The  need  of  such  a  journal  and  the  welcome  it  has  met 
are  best  witnessed  by  the  important  articles  by  distinguished  contributors  that  appear  in  each 
issue  of  the  journal.  Single    number    15    cents.     Yearly  subscription  $5.00 


THE    SCIENCE    PRESS 


Grand  Central  Terminal 
New   York,    N.   Y. 


'/'/    m  IENCE  PRESS, 

G  ■  and  I  ei  'i  al   I  erminal, 

New  York,  N.  V. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 


Please  enter  my  nam,- 
for  Five  Dollars. 

Name 

Date  


enclose 


as  a  subscriber  for  School  and  Society,  for  ivhich  I      •,,  ,     check    or    money    order 

J    '  zvill  send 

.... Address 


March,     192  3 
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Baltimore  Oriole 
Pictures — 7x9  inches 


Dodson  Bird  and 
Nature  Pictures 

Send  for  them ! 

The  loveliest  color  pictures  in 
existence — made  from  the 
famous  MUM  FORD  plates, 
accurate  and  authentic!  Order 
these  beautiful  color  pictures  of 
the  birds,  flowers,  fruit,  ani. 
mals,  minerals,  etc.  They 
create  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature. 
You  Ml  need  them  this  spring. 
Ideal  for  school-room  or  home. 
Send  fifty  cents  for  17  pic- 
tures and  complete  list  of  650. 

Joseph  H.  Dodson 

912  Harrison  St.,  Kankakee.  111. 


MR.    DODSON    IS    FAMOUS    AS    THE    ORIGINAL    EIRD    HOUSE    MAN. 


MAGIC  OF  MOTIVE  POWER.  Picturing 
the  evolution  of  transportation  on  land  and 
sea  since  the  year  1492,  and  showing  the  won- 
derful improvements  that  the  centuries  have 
brought.     2  reels,     (d,  Lea-Bel.) 

TENDER  MEMORIES.  ("Son  of  Democ- 
racy" series,  Chapter  5.)  Lincoln,  leaving  for 
the  firing  line  near  Washington,  sees  a  soldier 
erecting  a  rude  cross  over  his  comrade's  grave. 
The  sight  brings  back  to  the  President  the 
memory  of  his  own  loved  mother  and  her 
grave  under  the  tree  where  they  had  spent 
so  many  wonderful  hours  and  where  her  sweet 
influence  made  its  imprint  upon  his  character. 
2  reels,  (p,  Benj.  Chapin;  d,  Com.  M.  P. 
Serv.) 

BETSY  ROSS.  A  patriotic  drama  of  Revo- 
lutionary days,  woven  around  the  making  of 
the  first  American  flag.  Alice  Brady  plays 
Betsy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  in- 
sure the  historical  accuracy  of  settings,  cos- 
tumes and  story.  5  reels,  (d,  Pilgrim  Photo- 
play.) 

RAILROADS  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY.  Motion 
pictures  and  animated  graphs  visualize  the 
principal  facts  of  the  growth  of  our  great  rail- 
way systems  and  their  economic  significance. 
The  film  shows  the  earliest  roads;  rapid  growth 
of  mileage  between  1828  and  1840;  uniting 
of  East  and  West  by  rail  in  1869 ;  development 
of  the  Southwest  after  the  railroad  came;  com- 
parative lack  of  transportation  in  the  South 
during  Civil  War  as  a  contributory  factor  to 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle;  the  close  network 
of  roads  serving  the  nation  today;  service  be- 
tween mill  and  market,  etc.  Graphic  charts 
show  how  growth  in  population  and  land  values 
paralleled  railway  development.  Motion  pic- 
tures contrast  old  and  new  roadbeds,  rails  and 
locomotives,     (p  and  d,   Soc.  for  Visual    Edu.) 


HOME    ECONOMICS 

A  MATTER  OF  FORM.  The  home  demon- 
stration agent,  working  through  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, helps  the  women  of  Pleasant  View  Com- 
munity to  do  their  own  sewing.  The  making 
of  dress  forms;  cutting  and  fitting;  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle's new  clothes,  and  the  praise  they  won  at 
the  community  style  show,  (p  and  d,  U.  S. 
Dept.   of  Agric.) 

THE  SUPREME  LEGACY.  An  industrial 
film,  intended  for  use  as  direct  advertising 
propaganda,  telling  the  story  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  Oleomargarine,  (p,  Morris  & 
Co.;  d,  Worcester  Film  Corp.) 

MODERN  MOVIE  COOK  BOOK— Nos.  1, 
2,  3.  The  beginnings  of  a  movie  textbook  in 
culinary  art,  intended  for  use  in  domestic 
science  teaching.  Each  reel  includes  recipes 
for  roasts,  salads,  pastry,  etc.,  with  famous 
chefs  shown  in  the  actual  process  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  dishes.  1  reel  each,  (/>,  Urban;  d, 
Kineto.) 


VISUAL 
EDUCATORS! 

"The  Brown  Mouse,"  by 
Herbert  Quick,  is  our  next 
release. 


Homestead  Films,  Inc., 

7510  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  STREAM  OF  LIFE 

"The  Evangelistic  Picture  par  Excellence."  A 
Character-building  picture  for  Young  People.  Write 
for  list  of  Visual  Instruction  Pictures.  TEMPLE 
PICTURES,    Inc.,   2309   Prairie  Av.,  Chicago. 


MOTION   PICTURE  OUTFITS 

Motion  picture  machines  for  electric,  mazda  or 
calcium  light  at  half  price.  300  reels  of  fine  films. 
including  Fdncational.  scenic,  dramas  and  comedy. 
We  buy,  sell  or  exchange.  Bargain  lists.  NATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  4US  West  wicnigan  Street,  Duluth. 
Minn. 

FOR   SALE— BARGAIN 

DeVry  machine  with  Power's  Eewinders.  Also  three 
reels  with  1,000  feet  tryout  film.  Rev.  L.  C.  Stumpf, 
Madison,   III. 


In  answering'  advertisements  will 
you  please  mention  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION? Many  of  our  advertisers 
like  to  know  the  source  of  inquiries; 
so  you  will  fee  conferring1  a  real  favor 
oy  so  doing. 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE 

WORLD'S  RECORDS.  An  industrial  film 
picturing  the  manufacture  of  ink,  from  the 
raw  materials  through  the  processes  of  bottling 
and  shipping,  (p,  Carter's  Ink  Co.;  d,  Wor- 
cester.) 

THE  STORY  OF  ALLOY  STEEL.  Intro- 
duced by  an  outline  denning  alloy  steels  and 
their  uses.  The  film  then  traces  the  manufac- 
ture of  alloy  steel  products,  from  the  raw 
materials  used  to  charge  the  open  hearth  melt- 
ing furnace,  to  the  final  inspection  and  loading 
of  the  steel  in  cars.  The  picture  was  taken 
at  the  plant  of  the  Interstate  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  (p,  Bur.  of  Mines  and  Dept.  of  Com.;  d, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  FILMS 

AIR  AND    ENERGY— $2.50  a  reel 

The  Air  Pressure  We  Live  In 

Peculiarities  of  the  Air 

Science  of  Weather  Prediction 

Mysteries  of  Snow 

Charting  the  Skies 

A  Dew  Fall 

Gravitation  of  LiQiiids 

The  Birth  of  a  Tornado 

A  Big  City's  Water  Supply 
ENERGY— $2.50  a  reel 

Conditions  of  Heat 

Studies  in  Magnetism 

Wireless  Telphony 

The  Gasoline  Engine 

How  the  Telephone  Talks 

The  Source  of  Energy 

Experiments  in  Light  Waves 

Experiments  in   Sound  Waves 

The  Electric  Bell 
THE    EARTH— $2.50  a  reel 

Coal  Mining 

Turning  Kansas  Upside  Down 

Through  the  Earth 

Kilauna,   the  House  of  Fire 

Putting  Volcanoes  to  Work 

Origin  of  Coal 

Turning  Waste  Into  Dollars 

Where  Asphalt  Comes  From 

The  Birth   of  the  Earth 

The  Glaciers  of  British  Columbia 

Shooting  the  Snake  Biver  Kapids 
LIFE— $2.50   a  reel 

Prehistoric  Tar  Traps 

The  Sloth's  Grandmother 

An  Adventure  in  Tripoli 

Infusoria 

Two  Inches  of  Fairyland 

Microscopic  Revelations 

Eternal  Nature 

Carnivorous  Plants 

Outwitting  the  Ant 

Humming  Birds 

Camera   Studies  of  Wild  Life 

Scientific   Fish   Farming 

Action   of   the   Human   Heart 

How  We  Breathe 

How  We  Hear 

How  is  Your  Eyesight 

The  Human  Voice 

How  Tou  See 

An  X-ray   on   Teeth 

Stung  by  Amos  Quito 

The  Scale  of  Mother  Love 

Some  Monsters  of  the  Farm 
THE    UNIVERSE— $2.50   a   reel 

If  We  Lived  in  the  Moon 

All  Aboard  for  the  Moon 

Hello  Mars 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun 

Comets 

The  Astronomer's  Workshop 

Tides  and  the  Moon 

God  of  Storms 
THE  SCIENCE   OF   LIFE— $4.00  a  reel 
General   Biology 

Protoplasm.     The  Beginning  of  Life 

Reproduction  in  Lower  Forms  of  Life 

Reproduction  in  Higher  Forms  of  Life 

Interdependence  of  Living  Things 
Communicable   Diseases 

How  Plants  and  Animals  Cause  Disease 

How  Disease  is  Spread 

How  to  Prevent  Disease 

How  the  Mosquito  Spreads  Disease 

The  Fly  as  a  Disease  Carrier 
Personal    Hygiene 

Personal  Hygiene  for  Young  Women 

Personal  Hygiene  for  Young  Men 

General  Personal  Hygiene,   2  reels 
ELEMENTS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE— $4.00  a  reel 

Running  Gear  and  Differential,  2  reels 

The  Engine,  2  reels 

The  Carburetor 

The  Fuel  System  and  Ignition 

Ignition,    2  reels 

The  Cooling  System  &  The  Clutch 

The  Transmission,   2  reels 

The  Brakes 
AGRICULTURE— $3.50  a  reel 

Making  Maple   Sugar 

The  Cultivation  and  Growth  of  Dates 

Oranges  and  Olives 

Milk  as  Food 

The  Honey  Bee 

The  Banana 
INDUSTRIAL    GEOGRAPHY— $3.50   a  reel 

Meat  Packing 

Lumbering  in  the  North  Woods 

Salmon  Fishing 

Oyster  and  Shrimp  Fishing 

Iron  and  Steel 
REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY   OF  THE   U.   S—  $3.50 
a  reel 

Panama  and  The  Panama  Canal 

The  Nation's  Capital 

lut.   Rainier 

Niagara  Falls 

The  Rocky  Mountains 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

The  Yosemite  Valley 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
MISCELLANEOUS— $3.50    a  reel 

The   Development   of   Education   in   the   U.    S., 
4  retls 

Out  of  the  Christian  College,   4  reels 

Microscopic  View   of  Blood   Circulation,    2   reels 

Your  Mouth,   1  reel 

Development  of  Education,   1  reel 

Luther  Burbank,  1  reel 

Brain  Operation,   1  reel 

A   Full   Line  of   Patriotic,   Juvenile,   Liter- 
ary,    Clean     Drama,    and     Comedy 
Subjects  Always  on  Hand 

PILGRIM  PHOTOPLAY  EXCHANGE 

736-742    SO.   WABASH   AVE.,    CHICAGO 
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Visual    Education 


PUBLIC 
SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
5l/2  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur- 
plus stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S. 
Government   shoe   contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan, 
bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof. 
The  actual  value  of  this  shoe  is 
$6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy 
we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 
$2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon    request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe 
Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whatever 

Your 

Question 

Be  it  the  pronunciation  of 
Bolsheviki  or  soviet,  the 
spelling  of  a  puzzling  word 
— the  meaning  of  blighty, 
fourth  arm,  etc.,  this  Su- 
preme Authority — 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  an  accurate,  final 
answer.  400,000  Words,  2  700 
Pages.  6000  Illustrations.  Regu- 
lar and  India-Paper  Editions. 

G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO., 

Spring  field,   Mass. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices, 
etc.,  and  FREE  Pocket  Maps  if 
you  name  Visual  Education. 


Representatives     Wanted 
for     Teachers'     Meetings 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
wants  to  ,r;et  in  touch  with  edu- 
cators who  are  in  a  position  to 
represent  it  at  Teachers'  Meet- 
ing 

You  will  find  a  minimum  of 
resistance  because  the  magazine 
practically  sells  itself. 

Liberal  conimlsHlons. 
Write    Tor    full     putleulars. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806    W.    Waahinoton    Blvd.,    Chicago,    III. 


LITERATURE 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS.  A 
charming  sequel  to  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
with  all  the.  loved  characters  coming  to  life — 
the  Red  Queen  and  the  White  Queen,  the 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,  the  Jabberwock,  the 
Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,  the  Mad  Hatter,  the  Snap-dragon- 
fly and  the  Rocking-horse-fly,  and  all  the  other 
comical  creatures  of  Looking-Glass  Land.  The 
part  of  Alice  is  played  by  Viola  Savoy.  5 
reels.     (/>  and  d,  Eskay  Harris.) 

TREASURE  ISLAND.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson's celebrated  "thriller"  about  pirates  and 
more  respectable  treasure-hunters,  made  into  a 
stirring  screen  play.    3  reels,   (d,  Lea-Bel.) 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  OTHER 
SCIENCES 

WASPS.  A  split  reel,  tracing  the  life-his- 
tory of  mud-dauber  and  Polistes  wasps.  It 
shows  the  building  of  their  houses,  stocking 
them  with  food — spiders  stung  into  paralysis, 
in  order  to  insure  the  baby  wasps  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat — and  laying  the  eggs.  The  hatch- 
ing of  the  young  and  the  development  from 
grub  to  full-grown  wasp  is  clearly  and  inter- 
estingly visualized,  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

OUR  FOUR-FOOTED  HELPERS.  A  study 
of  ruminants,  by  way  of  motion  pictures  and 
animated  diagrams,  making  clear  what  it  means 
to  chew  a  cud.  The  cow,  buffalo,  bison,  gnu, 
giraffe,  dromedary,  llama,  zebu,  etc.,  are 
studied.  Much  footage  is  given  to  deer,  such 
as  elk,  axis  and  white-tailed  deer,  with  remark- 
able scenes  showing  thousands  of  reindeer 
swimming  a  mile-wide  stream.  (p  and  d, 
Pathe.) 

CRYSTALS  IN  FORMATION.  A  scientific 
exposition  of  the  formation  of  crystals.  Gro- 
tesque and  fanciful  in  design,  they  appear  on 
the  screen  as  though  by  maq;ic,  taking  every 
sort  of  shape,  from  a  regiment  of  bayonets  to 
a  branching  silver  tree.  400  ft.  .  (p  and  d, 
Geo.    Kleine.) 

RECREATIONAL 

JUST  PALS.  A  dramatic  and  romantic 
story  about  a  man's  love  for  his  two  pals — a 
boy  and  a  girl.     5  reels,      (p  and  d,  Fox.) 

THE  PINCH  HITTER.  A  baseball  com- 
edy, with  Charles  Ray  in  the  role  of  Joel 
Parker,  "the  bashfulest  critter  in  the  country, 
and  sort  of  dummified."  By  a  pinch  hit  he 
saves  the  honor  of  the  college  in  a  close  and 
exciting  game.  5  reels.  (d,  Alexander  Film 
Corp.) 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  KINDLING.  A  heart- 
interest  story  of  a  lovable  tomboy,  an  outcast 
who  meets  another  outcast— but  he  is  a  mil- 
lionaire's son  and  she  is  only  a  "newsie." 
Their  ways  part,  and  when  they  meet  again 
the  ugly  "Sticks"  has  blossomed  into  a  beau- 
tiful girl  and  the  other  outcast  has  redeemed 
himself.        (d,  Pilgrim  Photoplay.) 

THE  RICHEST  GIRL.  A  comedy-drama 
featuring  Ann  Murdock  and  a  laughable  inci- 
dent in  a  girls'  boarding  school.  5  reels,  (d, 
Matre.) 


RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  DOUBLE  GIFT.  The  story  of  Elisha 
and  the  woman  of  Shunem  and  of  the  miracle 
he  performed  in  restoring  life  to  her  little 
son,  thus  repaying  her  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  him.  Simply  and  reverently  told.  (/>  and 
d,   Inter.    Church   Film   Co.) 

SLOTH.  Eve,  of  the  idle  rich,  resents  her 
lover's  departure  for  the  war  because  it  inter, 
feres  with  her  life  of  pleasure.  Reading  the 
lives  of  three  unselfish  heroines,  however, 
among  them  Molly  Pitcher — stories  that  are 
visualized  on  the  screen — she  is  inspired  to 
volunteer  her  services  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
At  the  front  she  nurses  Adam  back  to  health. 
(d,  Pilgrim  Photoplay.) 

PALESTINE  PILGRIMAGES.  A  tour  of 
the  Holy  Land  that  combines  religious,  his- 
torical and  geographic  values,     (d,  Matre.) 

JEPHTHAH'S  DAUGHTER.  A  visualiza- 
tion of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Judges.     3   reels,      (d,  Lea-Bel.) 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

FISHING  IN  MANY  WATERS.  A  film 
that  shows  the  professional  fisherman  at  work 
and  the  amateur  angler  at  play.  (p,  Urban ; 
d,   Kineto.) 

SHE  BLOWS.  A  complete  record  of  whale- 
hunting  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  early 
morning  start  until  the  quarry  is  finally  quar- 
tered for  all  its  various  products,  (/>  and  d, 
Prizma.) 

SWIMMING  AT  U._  S.  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY. How  swimming  is  taught  to  the  "Mid- 
dies," with  demonstrations  of  various  strokes. 
id,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  VisuAr. 
Education. 

Alexander   Film   Corporation,    130    West    46th    St.,   New   York    City. 

Baltimore  Children's  Playground  Assn.,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Beseler    Educational    Film    Co.,    Inc.,    71    West    23d    St.,    New    York    City. 

Henry  Bollman  Motion  Pictures,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bray    Productions,    Inc.,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 

Carter   Cinema   Producing    Corporation,    220-224    West    42d    St.,    New    York    City. 

Community   Motion   Picture  Service.   Inc.,   46  West   24th   St..  New  York  City. 

Eskay  Harris  Feature  Film  Co.,  126-30  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fox     Film    Corporation,    10th    Ave.    and    55th    St.,    New    York    City. 

Goodyear  Tire  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Homestead     Films,    Inc..     7510    N.     Ashland     Ave.,     Chicago. 

International  Church  Film  Co.,  S61  Reibold  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

International    Harvester    Company,    606    So.    Michigan    Ave.,     Chicago. 

Kineto  Co.  of  America,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

George    Kleine    Motion    Picture    Films,    116    So.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Lea-Bel    Film    Company,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Matre's   Library  of   Films.    76-78    West    Lake    St.,    Chicago. 

National  Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pathe    Exchange,    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Peerless  Film  Co.,  016  "G"   St.,  N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Pilgrim   Photoplay  Exchange,   736   So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Prizma,  Inc.,  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Sanford    Film   Library,    406   Englewood    Ave.,   Chicago. 

Science  Service,  25  West  43rd   St.,  New  York  City. 

Select    Pictures    Corporation,    729    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York    City. 

Society   for   Visual   Education,   Inc.,    806    West    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 

Southern  Enterprises,  51  t  uckie  St.,  Atlanta,  C-a. 

V.    S.   Bureau  of  Mines,  Experiment   Station,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Worcester    Film    Corporation,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 

World    Educational   Film    Co.,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 


USE  SCHOOLFILMS 


IN  YOUR  WORK 


The  following   courses  in  American  History,    Geography,   Civics,    Nature   Study,    Physics, 
Health  and  Sanitation,  and  Vocational  Training  are  now  being  distributed. 

Each  title  is  a  single  reel  unless  otherwise  indicated.   All  films  are  printed  on  non-inflammable 
stock,  standard  width. 


in 

■MEJi         ^ 

"Via 

The  making  of  the  first  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


"Hats  Off!"— A  Story  of  the   Flag 

A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the 
flag  and  to  show,  through  a  Quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history,  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Eoss  and  George  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt and  General  Pershing,  America's  heroes 
"come  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  care- 
less sehoolhoy   a  lesson  in  flag  etiquette. 


Irrigating    ditches    in    a    western    pear 
orchard. 


Reclaiming  Arid    Land  by  Irrigation 

Designed  to  show  the  great  need  for  Irriga- 
tion in  our  arid  West;  the  areas  reclaimed 
by  various  private  and  public  enterprises;  the 
methods  the  farmer  employs  to  irrigate  his 
fields;  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and  some  of 
the  great  dams,  reservoirs  and  tunnels  that 
figure  among  the  marvels  of  engineering  skill. 
Many  wonderful  views  are  shown  of  Roose- 
velt Dam,  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  Gunni- 
son Tunnel,  High  Line  Canal,  Shoshone 
Dam,   and  other  great  projects. 


Foundation  and  Settlement  of  the 
United  States 

The   American    Revolution 
Settling  the   Ohio  Valley 
The   Louisiana   Purchase 
Trans-Mississippi  Trails 
Across    the    Rockies   to   the 
Pacific 


French   Explorations 
English   Settlements 
Struggle     for     North     Am 

erica 
Breaking   Through   the   Ap 

palachians 


Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

Steamboats   in    U.S. History        Irrigation 

Canals   in   U.    S.   History  Immigration   to   the   U. 

Railroads  in  TJ.   S.   History       The   Panama   Canal 

Civics 

A  Citizen  and  His  Govern-        "Hats     Off" 

ment    (2   reels)  the   Flag 

Growth  of  Cities  and  Their 

Problems 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Getting      Acquainted      with        Waste   Disposal   in   Cities 


-A     Story     of 


Bacteria 


Unhooking   the   Hookworm 


Physical  Geography 


The  Earth  and  Worlds 
Beyond 

Study  of  a  Mountain  Gla- 
cier 

Study  of  Shore  Features- 
Low   Shore 

Study  of  Shore  Features — 
Bold  Shore 


Caves      in 
Volcanoes 


Formation      of 

Limestone 
Formation      of 

and  Geysers 
The  Story  of  Coral  Growth 
A     Study     of    Niagara     (2 

reels) 
The   Work  of  Rivers 


Regional  Geography 


New   England    (2   reels) 
Middle    Atlantic    States    (2 

reels) 
Southern    States    (2    reels) 
Central   Plains    (2   reels) 
Great   Plains 


Western  Plateaus 
Rocky  Mountains 
Pacific       Mountains       and 

Lowlands 
A     Study     of     Mexico      (4 

reels) 


Nature  Study 

The  Greenbottle  Fly 
The   Mosquito 
Toads 
Wasps 


Where  Plants  Live 
The  Monarch   Butterfly 
The   Samia   Cecropia   Moth 
Pond    and    Stream   Life    (2 
reels) 

Physics 

Famous   Experiments  in  Electricity  and   Magnetism 

Reel  1,  Magnetism;  reel  2,  Electrostatics;  reels  3-4, 
Electromagnetism;  reel  5,  Electromagnetic  Induction; 
reel  6,  High  Frequency  Currents 

Vocational  Training 


Bee   Culture    (4    reels) 
Dairy     Management      (2 

reels) 
Dairy     Cattle  —  Types, 
Breeds    and    Characteris- 
tics 


Dairy  Cattle  Selection 
The   Engine   Lathe  and   Its 

Operation  (7  reels) 
The    Milling    Machine    and 

Its   Operation    (8    reels) 


Unloading     the     day's     catch     in 
Provincetown   Harbor. 

New    England    States 

These  two  reels  illustrate  the  distinctive 
physical  features  of  New  England,  and  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  region.  Maine's  rock-bound 
coast,  Boston  Harbor,  the  Berkshires,  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  Lake  Champlain, 
etc.,  are  shown;  typical  cities  like  Boston, 
Fall  River,  Hartford,  Providence;  typical  in- 
dustries like  lumbering,  quarrying,  pasturing 
sheep  and  cattle,  shipping  apples,  fishing, 
lobster-catching,  etc. ;  typical  historic  spots 
like  Lexington  and  Concord.  Plymouth  Rock 
and    Pilgrim's  Monument. 
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The      tadpole,      having       acquired      a 
mouth,  ventures  forth  seeking  food. 

Toads 

Designed  to  picture  the  complete  life-cycle 
of  the  common  garden  toad  and  the  tree 
toad,  or  Pickering's  hyla;  to  present  his 
life-history  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  child  to  make  further  observations  of  his 
own.  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  toad's  right 
to  live,  and  to  make  clear  that  the  toad  Is 
not  only  harmless  but  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  The 
ca.mera  reveals  many  fascinating  glimpses  of 
tadpoles   and   mature   toads. 


For  prices  and  other  details  regarding  SCHOOLFILMS 
write   direct  to   headquarters 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 


806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

Supplies  the  safety  that  portable 
projection  demands. 

Identified  by  the  words  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film''  in  black  letters  on  the  trans- 
parent margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  \\  inches  and  if 
inches,  Eastman  perforation, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


afety  Movies   and  Their  Appeal 


USE  SCHOOLFILMS 


IN  YOUR  WORK 


The  following   courses  in  American   History,   Geography,   Civics,    Nature   Study,    Physics, 
Health  and  Sanitation,  and  Vocational  Training  are  now  being  distributed. 

Each  title  is  a  single  reel  unless  otherwise  indicated.   All  films  are  printed  on  non-inflammable 
stock,  standard  width. 


The  making  of  the  first  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


"Hats   Off!"— A    Story   of   the    Flag 

A  picture  ili-slijiii il  lu  teach  rtiijx-ct  fur  the 
fla^  and  to  show,  through  a  quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history,  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Ross  and  George  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt and  General  Pershing.  America's  heroes 
"eome  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  care- 
less  schoolboy   a  lesson  in   flag  etiquette. 


Irrigating    ditches    in    a    western    pear 
orchard. 


Reclaiming   Arid    Land   by   Irrigation 

Designed  to  show  the  great  need  for  Irriga- 
tion In  our  arid  West;  the  areas  reclaimed 
by  various  private  and  public  enterprises;  the 
method*  the  farmer  employs  to  irrigate  his 
fields;  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and  some  of 
the  great  dams,  reservoirs  and  tunnels  that 
figure  among  the  marvels  of  engineering  skill. 
Many  wonderful  views  are  shown  of  Roose- 
velt Dam.  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  Gunni- 
son Tunnel.  High  Line  Canal.  Shoshone 
Dam.    and  other  great   projects. 


Foundation  and  Settlement  of  the 
United  States 


French    Explorations 

English   Settlements 

Struggle  for  North  Am- 
erica 

Breaking  Through  the  Ap- 
palachians 


The  American  -Revolution  - 
Settling  the   Ohio   Valley 
The  Louisiana   Purchase 
Trans-Mississippi  Trails 
Across    the    Rockies   to   the 
Pacific 


Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

Steamboats   in   U.S. History        Irrigation 

Canals   in    U.    S.    History  Immigration   to    the   U.    S. 

Railroads   in  U.   S.  History       The   Panama   Canal 

Civics 

A  Citizen  and  His  Govern-        "Hats     Off" — A 

ment    (2   reels)  the   Flag 

Growth   of  Cities  and  Their 

Problems 

Health  and  Sanitation 


Story    of 


Getting      Acquainted      with 

Waste   Disposal   in   Cities 

Bacteria 

Unhooking  the   Hookworm 

Physical  Geography 

The      Earth      and      Worlds 
Beyond 

Study   of   a    Mountain   Gla- 
cier 

Study  of  Shore  Features — 
Low   Shore 

Study  of  Shore   Features — 
Bold  Shore 

Formation      of      Caves      in 

Limestone 
Formation      of      Volcanoes 

and  Geysers 
The  Story  of  Coral  Growth 
A     Study     of     Niagara     (2 

reels) 
The  Work  of  Rivers 

Regional  Geography 

New   England    (2   reels) 
Middle    Atlantic    States    (2 

reels) 
Southern    States    (2    reels) 
Central   Plains    (2   reels) 
Great   Plains 

Western    Plateaus 
Rocky    Mountains 
Pacific      Mountains      and 

Lowlands 
A     Study     of     Mexico      (4 

reels) 

Nature 

Study 

Where   Plants   Live 
The  Monarch   Butterfly 
The   Samia   Cecropia   Moth 
Pond    and    Stream   Life    (2 
reels) 

The  Greenbottle   Fly 

The   Mosquito 

Toads 

Wasps 

The    Honey    Bee 

Physics 

Famous   Experiments  in   Electricity   and   Magnetism 

Reel  1.  Magnetism;  reel  2.  Electrostatics;  reels  3-4. 
Electromagnetism;  reel  5,  Electromagnetic  Induction; 
reel   6,  High  Frequency   Currents 

Vocational  Training 


Bee   Culture    (4   reels) 
Dairy      Management      (2 

reels) 
Dairy     Cattle  —  Types, 
Breeds    and    Characteris- 
tics 


Dairy  Cattle  Selection 
The   Engine   Lathe  and   Its 

Operation  (7  reels) 
The    Milling    Machine    and 

Its   Operation    (8    reels) 


Unloading     the     day's     catch     in 
Provincetown   Harbor. 

New    England    States 

These  two  reels  illustrate  the  distinctive 
physical  features  of  New  England,  and  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  region.  Maine's  rock-bound 
coast,  Boston  Harbor,  the  Berkshires,  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Lake  Champlain. 
etc.,  are  shown;  typioal  cities  like  Boston. 
Fall  River,  Hartford,  Providence;  typical  In- 
dustries like  lumbering,  quarrying,  pasturing 
sheep  and  cattle,  shipping  apples,  fishing, 
lobster-catching,  etc. ;  typical  historic  spots 
like  Lexington  and  Concord,  Plymouth  Rock 
and   Pilgrim's  Monument. 
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The       tadpole,       having       acquired       a 
mouth,  ventures  forth  seeking  food. 

Toads 

Designed  to  picture  the  complete  life-cycle 
of  the  common  garden  toad  and  the  tree 
toad,  or  Pickering's  hyla;  to  present  his 
life-history  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  child  to  make  further  observations  of  his 
own.  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  toad's  right 
to  live,  and  to  make  clear  that  the  toad  Is 
not  only  harmless  but  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  The 
camera  reveals  many  fascinating  glimpses  of 
tadpoles  and   mature  toads. 


For  prices  and  other  details  regarding  SCHOOLFILMS 
write   direct   to    headquarters 
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FORECAST  FOR  MAY 

A    Visualized    Lesson   on  the  Parts 
and  Purpose  of  a  Flower 

A  "type  lesson"  in  biology,  as  it  would 
be  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Visual 
Education  for  Los  Angeles  County,  with 
pictures  of  some  of  the  many  visual 
materials  employed  in  preparation  and 
presentation. 


A    Program    for    State-Wide    Film 
Distribution 

The  head  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Bu- 
reau of  Indiana  University  discusses 
major  phases  of  the  visual  education 
problem,  including  such  questions  as 
that  of  inflammable  vs.  non-inflammable 
films,  training  of  visualists,  development 
of  film  libraries,  and  the  place  of  enter- 
tainment films   in   school   activities. 


Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture 

The  origin  and  practice  of  a  method 
which  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  geography, 
and  the  three  R's  in  rural  schools — a 
method  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
real  things  of  the  child's  everyday  ex- 
istence. The  article  outlines  the  essen- 
tials of  the  four-year  rotation  plan,  by 
which  attention  is  devoted  in  turn  to 
growing  things,  malting  things  of  wood, 
paper  and  cement,  living  things,  and 
matters  affecting  the  soil,  home  and 
community. 


Visual  Means  in  Elementary  Science 
Teaching 

"All  fields  belong  to  us,  and  all  is  grist 
for  our  experimental  science  mill,"  de- 
clares the  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Science  in  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
San  Francisco — and  proceeds  to  outline 
the  possibilities  of  film,  slide  and  pic- 
ture, model,  field  work  and  exhibit. 
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Visual   Education 


The  Opportunities  of  the  Specialist  in 

Visual  Education 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


COMPELLING  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
visual  education  is  furnished  by  the  increasing- 
frequency  with  which  State  departments  of  education 
and  city  school  systems  are  employing  specialists  to 
direct  work  in  this  field.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  insuring"  rapid  progress  in  a  new  field  is  to 
employ  men  and  women  to  give  their  entire  time  to 
its  development.  Sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  real 
science  of  agriculture;  but  there  was  a  clear  need 
for  such  a  science.  The  Federal  government,  through 
the  famous  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  succeeded  in  having 
established  in  each  state  an  agricultural  college. 
Teachers  were  employed  to  teach  agriculture — al- 
though at  that  time  there  was  little  to  teach  beyond 
the  farm  skills,  and  in  these  the  farm-boys  who 
attended  the  colleges  were  as  a  rule  already  adept. 
The  very  fact,  however,  that  men  were  employed  to 
teach  the  science  of  agriculture  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science.  It  was  a  slow  growth  at  first, 
but  it  gained  momentum  with  each  succeeding  year, 
until  today  the  teacher  of  agriculture  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a  substantial  body  of  well-tested  facts  and 
principles,  and  the  practical  art  of  fanning  has  been 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

THE  specialists  in  visual  education  are  now  in 
somewhat  the  same  position  as  were  the  special- 
ists in  agriculture  two  generations  ago.  There  is  a 
recognized  need  for  supplementing  and  complement- 
ing verbal  instruction.  The  "universal  language"  of 
the  picture  and  the  diagram,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
can  and  must  be  made  to  serve  educational  pur- 
poses in  a  measure  that  has  not  been  approached  in 
the  past.  It  is  the  business  of  this  new  group  of 
specialists  in  visual  education  to  find  the  way.  They 
will  be  helped — and  greatly  helped,  we  are  sure — 
by  such  investigations  as  that  which  Professor  Free- 
man is  now  making;  but  upon  the  "full-time"  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  must  rest  the  chief  responsibility, 
and  from  them,  if  the  analogy  of  agriculture  is 
lo  he  trusted,  the  most  significant  contributions  will 
(  nine. 

Till'',  possibilities,  loo,  arc  alluring.  As  has  previ- 
ously been  pointed  oul  in  these  articles,  the  great 
"turning  points"  in  human  progress  have  been  cor- 
related with  improved  means  of  disseminating  ideas. 
In  the  final  analysis,  education  means  the  expansion 
pi  individual  experience;  it  means,  perhaps,  some- 
thing more  than  "enlightenment,"  hut  it  surely  means 
no  less;  ,-md  enlightenment  is  a  good  word  with  a 
big   meaning.      Our   educational    discussions    tend   not 


infrequently  to  obscure  this  important  function  of 
education;  quite  properly  they  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  teaching  is  more  than  imparting  facts,  and 
that  education  is  more  than  acquiring  knowledge ;  but 
in  pointing  out  these  limitations,  they  sometimes  go 
too  far  and  encourage  the  notion  that  information 
is  not  important.  We  may  recognize  other  purposes 
in  education,  but  the  moment  we  forget  that  it  is 
the  outstanding  task  of  the  school  to  bring  light  to 
minds  that  would  otherwise  dwell  in  darkness,  our 
school  work  will  resemble  Plamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out. 

THE  significance  of  visual  education  lies  in  its 
promise  to  help  the  school  in  the  discharge  of  this 
transcendent  function.  There  are  some  very  impor- 
tant ideas  that  can  be  grasped  or  comprehended  only 
when  pictured.  There  are  few  ideas  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  is  not  greatly  facilitated  by  graphic 
representation.  To  explore  these  possibilities ;  to  de- 
vise types  of  representation  that  will  clearly  convey 
the  desired  meanings ;  to  adapt  these  types  to  differ- 
ent levels  of  learning-ability;  to  discover  the  kinds 
of  ideas  that  are  best  clarified  by  "still"  photographs, 
by  line  drawings,  by  "still"  diagrams,  by  stereoscopic 
slides,  by  moving  pictures,  by  moving  diagrams ;  to 
learn  through  experiment  how  much  detail  is  neces- 
sary, at  what  point  an  overabundance  of  detail  con- 
fuses, at  what  point  reduced  detail  becomes  meaning- 
less ;  to  learn  how  visual  methods  can  best  be  com- 
bined with  textbook  methods,  with  construction-work, 
with  oral  presentation,  with  project-teaching;  to  plan 
ways  in  which  visual  instruction  may  be  so  organized 
as  to  enlist  the  active  and  aggressive  effort  of  the 
learner ;  to  work  out  graded  exercises  that  may  in- 
crease the  learner's  ability  to  "observe  and  report," 
his  ability  to  form  for  himself  mental  images  and  to 
manipulate  these  in  his  thinking,  his  ability  to  grasp 
abstractions  that  are  progressively  refined,  and  see 
essential  things  in  larger  and  larger  units :  these  are 
some  of  the  specific  problems  that  this  new  group 
of  specialists  will  face  and  try  to  solve. 

WHAT  we  have  it  in  mind  especially  to  emphasize 
is  both  the  very  practical  and  the  very  impor- 
tant service  that  these  men  and  women  will  render. 
If  the  problems  that  confront  them  were  easy  to 
solve,  these  problems  would  have  been  solved  long- 
since  and  without  delegating  them  to  a  special  group. 
That  a  special  field  is  now  recognized  is  the  best  of 
proof  both  that  its  problems  are  difficult  and  that  the 
possibilities   of  their  solution   are   rich   with   promise. 
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A  Controlled  Experiment  with 
a  Visual  Aid 

Using  a   motion  -  picture  lesson  in  physics  in   combination 
with  text  and  oral  instruction,    by    way  of  review 

N.   G.   WlLTSE 

Principal,  Junior  High  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


THE  following  experiment  was 
conducted  in  the  Junior  High 
School  at  Ypsilanti,  March 
13-16,  1923,  with  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  effect  of  the  film 
when  used  as  an  aid  in  correlation 
Avith  oral,  text  and  reference  in- 
struction. Sixty  pupils  participated, 
drawn  from  the  A  and  B  classes  of 
the  eighth-grade  General  Science 
groups. 

On  Tuesday  a  few  minutes  were 
taken  from  the  study  period  of  the 
entire  group  to  explain  to  the  pu- 


Average  Test  Standing:     A's  

B's  

Both 

pils  that  they  were  to  review  the 
subject  of  "Magnetism,"  which  had 
been  studied  some  weeks  before. 
Directions  for  this  review  were 
given,  and  it  was  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  class  that  refer- 
ence books  were  to  be  freely  used 
and  that  every  one  should  make  it  a 
point  to  find  out  all  he  possibly 
could  about  the  subject.  No  study- 
ing of  the  subject  was  done  during 
this  period. 

When  the  groups  met  on  Wednes- 
day, the  14th,  thirty-five  minutes 
were,  devoted  to  looking  up  the 
references,  followed  by  twenty-five 
minutes  of  recitation  and  instruc- 
tion. 

On  Thursday  a  one-reel  film  on 
"Magnetism" — the  first  reel  of  the 
series  on  elementary  physics  filmed 
by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon  at  Ryer- 
son  Physical  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago — was  shown 
to  a  section  composed  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  A-class  and  one-half  of 


the  B-class  pupils  participating  in 
the  experiment.  The  showing  of 
the  film  consumed  fifteen  minutes. 

On  Friday  a  "follow-up  test" 
was  given  to  the  entire  group — both 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  the  film 
and  those  who  had.  The  results 
were  as  shown  in  the  tabulation. 

These  results  appear  to  indicate 
that  pupils  who  are  more  backward 
under  traditional  methods  of  in- 
struction (and  who  for  that  reason 
were  placed  in  the  "B"  class)  re- 
ceive the  largest  comparative  bene- 


1  hr.  lesson 
15  min.  film 

90.42 

77.6 

83.79 


1  hr.  lesson 
only 

85.41 
69 

78.3 


fit   from  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
the  classroom. 

In  working  out  an  experiment  of 
this  type,  there  are  several  factors 
which  cannot  be  readily  expressed 
in  figures.  In  this  case  all  such 
factors  noted  appeared  to  be  favor- 


Correcting  a  Delusion 

EVERY  few  days  some  one 
breaks  out  through  the  press 
with  the  statement  that 
there  are  40,000  or  50,000  (fig- 
ures are  unimportant  just  so  long 
as  they  are  large  enough)  mov- 
ing-picture machines  in  the 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  and 
other  non-theatrical  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Once  for  all,  we  should  like  to 
make  the  statement  that  no  such 
number  of  non-theatrical  projec- 
tors is  in  use. 

The  Society  for  Visual  Educa- 
tion has  made  a  careful  survey  of 
this  field,  through  the  heads  or 
secretaries  of  these  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  etc.,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  state  authoritatively 
that  the  entire  number  of  non- 
theatrical  machines  in  use  today 
does  not  exceed  15,000. 


able  to  the  practice  of  using  related 
films  of  the  right  sort  in  combina- 
tion with  oral  and  text  instruction. 
These  were : 

1.  The  pupils'  attitude  toward 
the  zvork  of  learning  the  subject. 
It  was  found  that  every  pupil  was 
eager  to  see  the  film,  and  that  at- 
tention and  interest  did  not  lag 
during  the  entire  experiment. 

2.  The  clarity  of  the  concepts 
gained  by  pupils.  One  must  actually 

%    of   advantage, 
Difference         lesson  with,  film  over 
in  grade  lesson   alone 

5.01  5.87 

8.6  12.46 

5.49  7 

review  the  test  papers  to  catch  the 
real  significance  of  a  statement 
that  the  concepts  gained  by  those 
who  had  seen  the  film  were  very 
much  superior  to  the  concepts 
gained  by  those  who  had  had  the 
text  and  oral  instruction  only.  Any 
teacher  knows  that  some  papers 
which  must  be  scored  with  a  per- 
fect mark  are  far  less  rich  in  con- 
cepts than  others  which  can  be 
given  no  higher  rating.  I  believe 
this  statement  is  true  regardless  of 
the  mark  given. 

3.  Freedom  of  expression.  It 
was  found  that  the  pupils  who  had 
seen  the  film  expressed  themselves 
with  much  more  freedom  than  the 
others,  and  invariably  used  better 
English. 

It  is  planned  to  give  a  retention 
test  a  little  later,  the  results  of 
which  will  throw  still  more  light  on 
the  worth-while  features  of  this 
experiment. 
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Safety  Movies  -  Their  Field, 
Value   and  Appeal 


TODAY  safety  movies  are 
penetrating  remote  corners 
of  the  country — sections  not 
yet  included  in  the  regular  motion- 
picture  circuits — and  through  the 
fascinating  medium  of  the  screen 
the  message  of  safety  is  being  car- 
ried to  thousands  of  workmen  and 
their  families. 

No  community  is  too  far  off  the 
beaten  track  to  be  reached  by  the 
safety  movie.  Wherever  industry 
has  penetrated  the  wilderness,  there 
the  safety  man  follows  with  his 
portable  projection  outfit  and  reels 
of  animated  celluloid.  These  pic- 
tures are  shown  in  the  mess  shacks 
of  isolated  lumber  and  construction 
camps.  Even  the  miner  at  work 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
visited  by  the  safety  movie  man, 
who  stretches  his  screen  against  the 
wall  of  the  underground  chamber 
and  unreels  a  vital  message  of 
safety. 


George  Earl  Wallis 
Editor,  National  Safety  News 

Insurance  companies  are  produc- 
ing films  for  the  education  and  en- 
tertainment of  their  clients'  em- 
ployees. The  motion  picture  has 
been  recognized  as  an  important 
part  of  the  safety  educational  pro- 
gram, and  has  been  taken  up  by 
progressive  concerns  everywhere. 
Entire  evenings  of  motion  pictures 
are  frequently  presented  by  local 
safety  councils  for  the  benefit  of 
neighborhood  workmen. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Film 

So  strong  is  the  appeal  of  the 
picture  that  at  these  illustrated 
safety  meetings  seldom  is  a  vacant 
seat  to  be  found.  What  such  films 
mean  to  the  worker  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, where  entertainments  are 
few  and  far  between,  can  be  readily 
imagined;  but  even  the  more 
sophisticated  city  worker  finds 
them  absorbing.  While  these  pic- 
tures    cannot     entirely     eliminate 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  "MOVIE  CAR"  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

The  New  York  Central  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  believers  in  safety  education  by  way 
of    the    screen.      The    road    has    produced    four    films    of    its    own,    and    finds    them    vastly 

helpful  in  developing  interest  in  safety.  Sometimes  local  theaters  are  engaged;  some- 
times   the    theater    goes    to    the    worker.       Several    cars    have    been    equipped    like    the    one 

seen  in  the  picture,  each  accommodating  an  optience  of  eighty.  The  car  is  hauled  to 
a  siding  and  the  "show"  begins.  Frequently  as  many  as  ten  shows  are  given  in  a 
single    day,    each    screening    being    preceded    by    a    five-minute    safety    talk. 


carelessness,  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  a  powerful  force  in 
educating  the  workers,  especially 
those  of  foreign  birth.  Though 
these  aliens  may  have  only  a  limited 
knowledge  of  English,  their  minds 
readily  grasp  the  universal  lan- 
guage— pictures. 

There  is  a  crying  demand  for 
more  good  safety  pictures — pic- 
tures that  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience  and  clearly  and  forcibly 
convey  a  safety  message,  without 
too  obvious  an  attempt  at  preach- 
ing. To  meet  this  need  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  is  planning 
the  production  of  six  new  films 
during  1923,  each  of  which  will 
deal  with  some  phase  of  public  or 
industrial  safety.  The  scenarios 
are  to  be  prepared  by  experts,  in 
consultation  with  safety  men  ex- 
perienced in  the  production  of 
safety  films.  The  pictures  will  be 
produced  with  professional  players, 
and  will  be  correct  from  the  tech- 
nical safety  standpoint. 

Where  Films  Are  Shown 

Most  of  the  insurance  companies 
employ  the  community-gathering 
plan  in  the  smaller  towns,  where 
employees  of  all  risks  in  that  sec- 
tion may  gather  with  their  fam- 
ilies at  some  central  point  to  see 
the  safety  "thriller."  Several  com- 
panies, however,  supply  portable 
projectors  and  films  to  their  safety 
engineers  in  the  field,  or  employ 
special  operators  who  put  on  shows 
at  the  plants  they  visit,  either  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  or  on  company 
time. 

While  daytime  shop  meetings  as 
a  rule  consist  only  of  a  showing  of 
the  film  and  a  short  address  on 
safety,  evening  rallies,  to  which  the 
worker  is  invited  to  bring  his  fam- 
ily, are  generally  on  a  more  preten- 
tious scale.  Vaudeville — sometimes 
by  local  talent,  but  often  by  pro- 
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fessionals — music,  comedy  films, 
scenics,  news  weeklies,  and  occa- 
sionally a  popular  feature  picture 
are  added  to  the  program;  but  al- 
ways the  spirit  of  safety  is  kept 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience. 

When    a   Railroad   Visualizes   Safety 
Lessons 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  is  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  motion  picture  in 
safety  education.  Four  excellent 
safety  films  written  by  Marcus  A. 
Dow,  President  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  until  recently 
General  Safety  Agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  have  been 
produced  by  the  road  and  shown 
not  only  to  the  thousands  of  Cen- 
tral employees  but  to  workers  in 
many  other  industries  as  well.  In 
the  principal  cities  where  the  road 
operates  terminals,  safety  rallies 
are  held  at  least  once  a  year.  For 
such  meetings  the  largest  theater 
available  is  secured  and  all  em- 
ployees and  their  families  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  On  a  recent  tour, 
when  a  series  of  rallies  attended 
by  approximately  75,000  persons 
was  held  at  thirty-one  different 
cities  in  as  many  days,  a  seven- 
piece  professional  orchestra,  a 
quartet  and  a  well-known  vaude- 
ville entertainer  were  carried  in  ad- 
dition to  the  movie  equipment. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
workman  to  a  theater,  the  Central 
takes  the  theater  to  him.  A  num- 
ber of  cars  have  been  equipped 
with  screens  and  projectors  and  the 
seats  rearranged  to  accommodate 
eighty  persons.  The  car  is  hauled 
to  a  siding  and  shop  men  and 
switching  crews  are  invited  to  the 
"show."  The  safety  agent  in 
charge  delivers  a  five-minute  safety 
talk  preceding  the  film.  As  many 
showings  are  given  as  can  be 
crowded  into  the  day,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  location  and 
the  number  of  employees  to  be 
reached.  Frequently  the  meetings 
run  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  a  day. 

"We  find  that  our  motion  pic- 
tures have  greatly  increased  the  in- 
terest in  safety  on  this   railroad," 


Mr.  Dow  declares.  "Employees 
talk  about  the  films  for  days  after- 
ward. If  well  staged,  a  film  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  medium  for 
teaching  the  safety  lesson.  Our 
four  pictures  tell  dramatic  stories 
with  interesting  plots,  and  they  are 
as  realistic  and  perfect  as  good 
professional  acting  and  direction 
could  make  them.  For  this  reason 
they  have  proved  a  tremendous 
drawing  card.  During  the  recent 
thirty-one  day  tour  we  turned  away 
hundreds  at  almost  every  city." 

Teaching   Accident   Prevention 

"We  are  enthusiastic  believers  in 
the  motion  picture  as  a  part  of  ac- 
cident prevention  work,"  says  C.  E. 
Pettibone,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Company,  "but  we  feel 
that  it  is  only  one  of  the  things 
which  should  be  done ;  that  it  is  not 
useful  alone,  and  that  its  value  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  the  plant.  The  films  should 
not  be  shown  to  workmen  until  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  manage- 
ment has  been  secured.  Once  you 
have  the  heads  thoroughly  sold  on 
the  idea,  the  motion  picture  makes 
a  powerful  appeal." 

More  than  18,000  workmen 
viewed  films  sent  out  by  this  com- 
pany last  year.  Evening  meetings 
were  held  wherever  it  was  possible 


to  assemble  the  employees  of  sev- 
eral concerns  at  one  time. 

Three  films  have  been  produced 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  all 
of  which  have  found  high  favor 
with  employees.  "The  picture 
which  gets  the  best  results  is  one 
on  an  industrial  topic  with  a  strong 
human  appeal,"  says  John  A.  Oar- 
tel,  Chief  of  the  Safety  Bureau. 
"We  have  used  one  film  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  it  never  seems  to 
lose  its  force.  I  have  seen  people 
shed  tears  over  it  time  and  again." 
This  company  not  only  holds  de- 
partment rallies  on  company  time, 
either  just  before  or  after  the  noon 
period,  but  puts  on  special  meetings 
for  employees  and  their  families  in 
various  mill  towns  and  outdoor  pic- 
ture shows  at  the  children's  play- 
grounds, at  these  two  latter  pro- 
grams the  safety  pictures  being 
supplemented  by  music  and  vaude- 
ville. 

Improving  the  Accident   Record 

The  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  has  produced  two  pic- 
tures which  are  being  widely 
shown  to  employees  of  its  clients. 
These  films  are  carried  by  the 
company's  field  representatives, 
who  arrange  for  evening  meetings 
in  some  theater  or  other  central 
auditorium  nnd  advertise  the  event 
several    davs    in    advance.     When 


FORD    EMPLOYEES   RECEIVING   A   LESSON    ON    EYE   ACCIDENT   PREVENTION 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  one  of  many  big  industrial  firms  that  maintain  their  own 
movie  theaters,  where  safety  pictures  are  shown  every  day  in  the  week,  immediately 
following  the  day  shift.  Each  day  tickets  are  distributed  in  a  different  department, 
two    weeks    being    necessary    to    make    the    rounds    of    the    46,000    employees. 
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shop  meetings  are  held  during  the 
day,  the  machine  is  set  up  in  any 
room  which  can  be  sufficiently 
darkened.  In  1921  this  company 
held  589  motion  picture  safety  ral- 
lies, attended  by  a  total  of  288,256 
persons. 

"It  is  difficult  to  induce  em- 
ployees to  report  trivial  injuries, 
and  blood  poison  often  results  from 
this  neglect,"  says  Frank  E.  Mor- 
ris, Safety  Engineer  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  "One 
plant  has  reported  that  in  the  week 
following  the  exhibition  of  one  of 
our  pictures,  in  which  a  serious 
case  of  blood  poisoning  is  drama- 
tized, the  number  of  minor  injuries 
reported  for  treatment  at  the  first- 
aid  room  more  than  doubled.  In 
another  plant,  employing  3,000 
workmen,  there  had  been  from 
four  to  five  lost-time  accidents  ev- 
ery week ;  during  the  week  follow- 
ing the  showing  of  this  film  there 
was  not  a  single  lost-time  accident, 
and  the  record  for  the  following 
six  months  showed  just  one-half  as 
many  accidents  as  that  for  the  pre- 
vious half-year.  But,  of  course, 
motion  pictures  will  not  perform 
miracles.  A  systematic  follow-up 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  lasting 
accident  prevention  results." 

.Every  safety  engineer  with  the 
Michigan  Mutual  Liability  Com- 
pany carries  a  projector  while  in 
the  field  and  exhibits  films  to  gath- 
erings of  workmen,  foremen  and 
safety  committees.  Ninety-two  ex- 
hibitions were  given  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  alone  last  year,  to  a  total 
audience  of  approximately  64,000 
employees  of  125  member  com- 
panies. 

"The  novelty  of  the  idea  appeals 
to  employers,"  says  Secretary  T. 
Murdoch  of  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Accident  Prevention  Committee. 
"Although  at  times  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  convincing  them  of  the 
value  of  showing  pictures,  after 
one  show  we  have  always  been  in- 
vited to  come  back.  In  several  in- 
stances we  have  arranged  for 
shows  at  stipulated  intervals — say, 
every  monlh  or  two.  Last  year  we 
concentrated  on  what  we  call  'com- 
munity    hows,'    rented    town    the- 


aters, distributed  tickets  to  em- 
ployees of  our  policy-holders,  and 
advertised  the  meeting  by  posters. 
Usually  the  theater  manager 
showed  most  of  his  regular  pro- 
gram, to  which  we  added  three  or 
four  safety  reels  and  a  talk  by  one 
of  our  men.  Two  such  shows  may 
be  put  on  in  one  evening.  Follow- 
ing such  meetings  we  receive  many 
commendatory  letters  from  our 
policy-holders." 

A   Tonic   for   "Staleness" 

When  the  regular  safety  meet- 
ings at  the  plant  of  the  American 
Smelting  •  and  Refining  Company, 
Murray,  Utah,  began  to  show  signs 
of  growing  "stale,"  motion  pictures 
were  introduced  to  add  variety.  As 
an  experiment  the  company  bought 
a  theater  outright  for  one  night, 
distributed  tickets,  and  supple- 
mented the  regular  bill  with  safety 
talk  and  film.  So  much  interest 
was  displayed  that  these  meetings 
are  now  held  every  two  weeks. 
Employees  are  urged  to  bring  the 
children.  Carydon  Chamberlin, 
Director  of  Safety  and  Service, 
says :  "Our  men  bring  back  the 
remarks  of  the  children  after  these 
shows,  proving  that  the  safety  les- 
son gets  into  the  home.  When  an 
employee  is  able  to  bring  his  wife 
and  children,  as  guests  of  the  com- 
pany, the  effect  is  doubly  good." 

The  Patent  Cereals  Company, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  with  other  employ- 
ers in  that  community,  holds  a 
semi-annual  meeting  in  a  Geneva 
theater,  with  a  three-hour  program 
of  motion  pictures,  including  three 
safety  films  and  a  safety  address. 
"These  movie  meetings  have  done 
more  good  in  Geneva  than  any 
other  safety  work  carried  on,"  re- 
ports Roland  Rounds,  in  charge  of 
safety  for  the  Patent  Cereals  Com- 
pany. "They  put  new  vim  into 
safety  work.  We  find  that  the 
men  follow  out  the  definite  safety 
instructions  contained  in  these  pic- 
tures. The  show  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  reports  for  treat- 
ment of  small  cuts." 


Movies    Without    Darkening    the    Room 

The  International  Harvester 
Company,  through  a  shadow-box 
and  projection  machine  arrange- 
ment, is  able  to  display  motion  pic- 
tures on  both  safety  and  general 
educational  subjects  at  any  time  of 
day,  and  at  almost  any  place,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  darkening  the 
room.  This  shadow-box  consists 
of  a  wooden  framework  about  4  by 
3  by  2l/2  feet  deep,  flaring  outward. 
The  screen  covers  the  back  and 
the  interior  is  painted  dull  black. 
Motion  pictures  and  slides  may  be 
projected  either  through  the  screen 
or  from  the  front. 

Weekly  noon-day  meetings  at 
which  safety  films  are  shown  are 
the  rule  at  the  plant  of  the  National 
Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, Oil  City,  Pa.  Special  efforts 
are  made  to  secure  pictures  show- 
ing actual  shop  conditions.  "When 
you  can  invite  the  men  to  fill  up 
their  pipes  and  spend  the  noon 
hour  viewing  a  good  safety  picture, 
far  better  results  are  obtained  than 
if  they  were  to  listen  to  the  most 
gifted  orator  obtainable,"  says  G. 
F.  Dennett,  Safety  Engineer. 

Firms  That  Operate  Their  Own 
Theaters 

"Teaching  through  the  eye  is  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  form  of 
education,"  according  to  D.  C. 
Hunter,  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Department  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  at  Dayton,  "and 
that  is  why  we  make  a  feature  of 
the  motion  picture  in  our  safety 
work.  We  hold  all  meetings  on 
company  time  in  an  auditorium 
originally  designed  to  seat  1,250 
persons,  but  recently  enlarged  to 
accommodate  as  many  more  again. 
Only  safety  pictures  are  run,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional 
comedy  film.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ings the  company  entertains  from 
1,500  to  3,000  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  city." 

A  special  auditorium  has  also 
been  provided  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  here  exhibitions  of 
safety  pictures  are  given  every  day 
in    the    week.      Performances   for 

{Continued  on  page  127) 
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What  We  Have  Gained  From 

School  Films 


How  one  school  analyzed  the  failure  that  met  its  attempts  to 

use    the   film    educationally,     and   how    careful   scrutiny    of 

material  and  methods,    followed  by  a  drastic  reform  of  the 

modus  operandi,  converted  failure  into  success 

J.  J.  Zmrhal 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IF  there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  in- 
vestigation and  experimentation 
anywhere  in  the  realms  of  peda- 
gogy, it  is  the  field  of  moving  pic- 
tures and  the  use  of  films  in 
teaching.  As  yet  we  have  done- 
very  little  in  adapting  ourselves  to 
this  wonderful  invention — certainly 
not  enough  to  adapt  the  film  to  our 
uses  in  the  classroom.  On  the 
whole,  considerably  more  has  been 
done  in  the  latter  direction  than  in 
the  former.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  what  was  be- 
ing done  with  the  "movies"  else- 
where, only  to  be  disappointed  and 
discouraged.  This  is  what  I  found : 
In  most  cases  moving  pictures  in 
schools  were  a  sort  of  extra  amuse- 
ment, desirable  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  valueless  as  a  help  in  teaching 
— as  they  were  used.  In  some 
schools  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  make  the  pictures  serve  an  edu- 
cational purpose,  with  the  result 
that  the  film  programs  were  an  un- 
speakable bore,  ?s  evidenced  by  the 
listlessness  and  inattentiveness  of 
the  pupils. 


Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  find  so  many  earnest  and  often 
progressive  educators  condemning 
the  use  of  films  in  schools,  some  on 
the  grounds  of  unjustified  expense 
—  the  exhibitions  from  their 
standpoint  being  a  costly  luxury 
— others  again  because  they  believe 
the  educational  value  of  the  exhi- 
bitions to  be  almost  negative? 

Without  a  doubt,  too  much  has 
been  claimed  by  the  sanguine  gen- 
tlemen who  went  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  that  the  cinematograph 
would  ultimately  replace  the 
teacher  ;  that  textbooks  would  soon 
be  obsolete  and  unnecessary;  that 
the  present  course  of  study  would 
be  mastered  in  one-third  the  time, 
etc.  These  zealots  have  grievously 
injured  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tional film,  because  not  one  of  these 
claims  has  ever  been  or  ever  could 
be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cinematograph  has  in- 
troduced a  new  problem  to  the  edu- 
cator— a  problem  which  has  not 
been  properly  recognized  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  been  solved. 


I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
questioning  the  educational  value 
of  motion  pictures,  or  saying  that 
my  own  experience  with  them  has 
been  discouraging.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  film  and  have  had 
splendid  results  from  the  use  of  the 
screen,  as  I  shall  show  later.  I 
think  it  necessary,  however,  to  state 
at  the  outset  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  arrested  the  promising 
advance  of  the  moving  picture,  in 
order  to  point  out  more  effectively 
the  remedy  as-  I  see  it.  It  may  be 
best  at  this  juncture  to  relate 
briefly  some  experiences  which  I 
consider  significant  and  which 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  intricate 
problem  we  face. 

The    Method    of   Seven    Years   Ago 

Our  first  experience  with  the 
moving  pictures  in  school  dates 
back  seven  years  ago  when,  like  a 
good  many  others,  we  believed  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  give 
an  exhibition  and  the  children 
would  thereby  at  once  be  enlight- 
ened    and     instructed  —  in     short, 
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COVER    AND    PAGE    FROM   A    GRADE    PUPIL'S    "MOVIE    NOTEBOOK" 
As    a    "utilization    exercise"    and    a    means    of    strengthening    the    pupils'    power    to    observe    and    retain    facts,    this    school    required    systematic 
note-keeping,    held    students    responsible    for    a    certain   number    of    facts    after   each    film    showing,    and   linked    the    study   of    school    films    with 
the  work   in   English    composition.      Every  pupil   who    could   write   as   little   as   a   sentence  had  his   "Movie  Notebook,"  which   by   the>  end    of  the 
year  held  within   its   covers   a  vast   amount    of   useful   and  interesting  information. 
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made  complete  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject treated.  For  a  long  time  we 
went  along  without  thinking  it 
worth-while  to  check  up  on  the  re- 
sults. Why  check  up?  The  emi- 
nent Edison  and  other  big  men  had 
declared  that  the  motion  picture 
was  bound  to  supersede  textbooks 
and  eventually  even  teachers ;  hence 
there  must  be  value  to  what  we 
were  doing,  and  no  check-up  was 
necessary.  Thus,  for  at  least  two 
full  years,  our  only  care  was  to  find 
films  which  would  effectively  pre- 
sent the  proper  subject-matter — a 
task  so  difficult  that  had  we  wanted 
to  accomplish  anything  else  during 
these  first  stages  of  our  venture, 
we  should  hardly  have  been  able  to 
find  the  time  and  energy  to  give 
to  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  could  not  help 
having  certain  interesting  facts 
thrust  upon  us — facts  which  stim- 
ulated us  to  give  the  subject  de- 
tailed attention  and  deep  study. 

The  Value   of  Screen   "Excursions" 

When  first  introduced,  moving 
pictures  captured  the  enthusiasm  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  ben- 
efit from  the  observation  of  films 
showing  the  great  industries — steel 
manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering, 
fishing,  etc. — seemed  to  be,  and  in 
my  opinion  really  was,  almost  equal 
to  that  derived  from  an  actual  visit 
to  steel  mills,  lumber  camps  and 
mines.  In  some  respects  it  was 
greater,  because  by  going  "the  film 
way"  we  avoided  all  the  annoy- 
ances, dangers  and  discomforts 
usually  attendant  upon  school  ex- 
cursions, and  we  could  have  certain 
processes  repeated  for  us  as  many 
times  as  necessary  in  order  to  un- 
derstand them. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  we  were 
"movie  converts"  on  our  first  trial 
of  industrial  films.  We  were  per- 
fectly happy  in  letting  our  pupils 
have  these  delightful  and  comfort- 
able "excursions,"  and  thought  we 
had  done  enough  by  making  them 
possible.  They  showed  so  much 
of  real  nature — so  much  of  actual 
human  endeavor — so  much  every- 
day life  and  work  so  much  that 
would      have      remained      forever 
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REPORTING    ON    THE   FILM 

Even  little  second-graders  could  give  a 
definite  idea  of  the  film  they  had  just 
seen,  in  clear  though  simple  English. 
This  etching  does  not  reproduce  the  pu- 
pil's own  penmanship,  by  the  way,  but  is 
the  teacher's  copy  of  one  pupil's  black- 
board work.  The  film  here  reported  on 
is  "A  Study  of  a  Mountain  Glacier,"  es- 
pecially   designed    for    classroom    use. 


hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  pupils — that  no  one 
dreamed  of  questioning  the  efficacy 
of  this  method  of  teaching. 

Getting  Down  to  Causes 

But  as  we  progressed  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  method  became  more 
and  more  evident.  We  observed 
that  the  attention  of  pupils  was  on 
the  decline.  The  novelty  of  "mov- 
ies in  school"  had  worn  off.  What 
had  once  been  wonderful  and  un- 
usual, eventually  became  common- 
place. The  films  ceased  to  be  en- 
tertaining. Hence  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural to  ask  ourselves  "Why?"  and 
also  the  inevitable  follow-up,  "Is 
there  a  remedy?" 

Then  we  began  our  checking  up. 
We  discovered  that,  after  all,  very 
little  was  understood  and  surpris- 
ingly little  "stuck."  The  writer 
took  special  pains  to  investigate, 
and  found  to  his  great  dismay  that 
even  the  more  obvious  facts  had  es- 
caped pupils  in  grades  where  they 
should  have  been  easily  grasped. 
What  ?  The  most  excellent  help  in 
education  a  failure?  It  was  hard 
to  believe.  It  called  for  the  most 
careful  scrutiny,  for  thorough  an- 
alysis. We  undertook  both — and 
with  gratifying  results. 


Even  Personal  Excursions  Demand 
Preparation 

First  we  asked  ourselves  wheth- 
er, if  our  pupils  were  to  be  sent  on 
the  most  profitable  excursions  we 
could  devise  for  them,  they  would 
be  able  to  derive  any  benefit  with- 
out certain  preliminaries  and  with- 
out certain  definite  utilization  of 
their  experiences.  And  we  an- 
swered this  question  emphatically 
in  the  negative. 

Nature  herself,  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all,  can  teach  nothing  to 
those  who  do  not  approach  her  with 
eyes  wide  open,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
student.  Just  as  an  excursion 
easily  becomes  merely  a  picnic,  so 
a  classroom  film — the  best  possible 
substitute  for  an  actual  excursion — 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  just  an 
amusement,  frequently  a  poor  one 
from  the  child's  point  of  view,  be- 
cause when  a  child  is  looking  for 
amusement  he  almost  always  ex- 
pects something  to  laugh  at.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  the  motion-picture 
theater  upon  our  youth ! 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  we 
might  have  started  with  the  above 
as  a  working  hypothesis.  In  a 
sense  we  did,  as  far  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Also,  we  did  try  likewise 
to  utilize  the  children's  observed 
facts;  but  there  was  so  little  re- 
membered, compared  with  what  we 
thought  they  would  be  sure  to  re- 
tain, that  this  "utilization"  proved 
a  very  unsatisfactory  exercise  in- 
deed. 

Two  Basic  Difficulties  to  Overcome 

What  was  really  happening  to 
the  children  was  this  :  Moving  pic- 
tures to  them  had  always  meant 
amusement,  never  information. 
Hence  they  had  been  approaching 
the  school  exhibitions  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  precluded  scientific  ob- 
servation, concentration,  and  reten- 
tion of  the  facts  presented.  The 
ideai  of  teaching  through  moving 
pictures  was  so  novel  that  they 
were  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to 
it.  It  meant  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, fun,  good  times — anything 
but  what  it  was  meant  to  be :  an  ef- 
fective lesson. 
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The  absolute  inadequacy  of  the 
facts  retained  by  the  pupils,  the 
surprisingly  scanty  harvest  obtained 
by  the  teachers,  suggested  another 
difficulty,  equally  serious :  the  over- 
rating of  the  children's  power  of 
observation.  Did  you  ever  think 
what  a  vast  number  of  facts  are 
presented  to  the  immature  mind  of 
a  child  in  a  thousand- foot  film  on 
steel  manufacturing,  for  example? 
Can  an  average  adult  who  has  not 
studied  that  particular  subject  give 
a  good  description  of  what  he  has 
seen  in  the  thousand  feet  of  such  a 
picture? 

Enthusiasts  must  surely  have 
overlooked  these  iron  facts.  But 
facts  they  are,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  fully  recognized,  the  better  for 
both  the  children  and  the  "movies." 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  did 
recognize  them  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

Solving  the  "Mental  Attitude" 
Problem 

First,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils.  It  was  not  easy  to  change 
it  at  first.  Merely  to  announce 
that  the  pictures  are  for  instruction 
and  not  amusement  is  certainly  not 
sufficient.  Our  recitations  had  to 
be  definitely  adapted  to  this  new 
method  of  teaching.  The  pupil's 
mind  had  to  be  made  full  of  the 
subject — full  of  questions,  full  of 
curiosity  of  the  right  sort.  This  of 
necessity  involves  skill  and  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  suc- 
cess. I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
this  meant  any  additional  labor;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  end  much 
labor  was  saved  both  the  pupils  and 
their  teachers.  The  methods  used 
were  very  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  as  early  as  the 
preceding  June,  we  selected  the 
best  films  obtainable,  booked  them 
in  advance,  and  provided  every 
teacher  with  a  copy  of  our  weekly 
motion-picture  program  for  the  en- 
tire school  year.  This  gave  every 
one  an  opportunity  to  get  ready  for 
the  screen  lesson  and  to  make  each 
weekly  exhibition  an  organic  part 
of  the  science,  geography  and  his- 
tory courses.    Thus  pupils  went  to 


the  assembly  hall  (1)  with  several 
questions  which  were  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  pictures ;  (2)  with 
an  intelligent  curiosity  as  to  how 
certain  things  they  had  read  or 
studied  about  were  done  or  how 
they  actually  looked;  and  (3)  with 
the  attitude  of  an  observer  who 
must  later  report  in  the  classroom 
as  many  facts  as  he  is  able  to  ob- 
serve— the  more,  the  better. 

This  was  our  solution  of  diffi- 
culty number  one.  That  it  was  a 
real  solution  we  became  absolutely 
convinced  by  the  results  which  I 
shall  set  down  a  little  farther  on. 

Developing  Ability  to  Observe   and 
Retain 

Difficulty  number  two — undevel- 
oped powers  of  observation  and  re- 
tention— was  greatly  reduced  by 
this  arrangement,  chiefly  through  a 
wise  selection  of  films.  By  this  I 
mean  that  special  pains  were  taken 
to  secure  films  which  did  not  show 
too  much,  and  which  in  addition 
made  an  attempt  to  present  what 
they  did  show  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  tax  the  pupils'  minds  beyond 
their  capabilities.  At  this  juncture 
it  seems  quite  pertinent  to  state 
that  such  good  films  are  hard  to 
find,  and  that  many  of  those  which 
attempt  to  instruct  often  nullify  the 
chief  value  of  the  motion  picture 
by  showing  too  many  maps,  graphs 
and  diagrams,  instead  of  utilizing 
their  unique  opportunity  to  bring 
pupils  into  close  touch  with  the 
reality. 

Another  way  in  which  we  dealt 
with  the  second  difficulty  was  to 
use  the  pictures  as  a  direct  means 
of  strengthening  the  power  to  ob- 
serve and  retain  facts.  This  was 
done  by  requiring  systematic  note- 
keeping;  by  holding  pupils  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  number  of  facts 
after  each  film  showing;  by  letting 
pupils  write  down  their  experi- 
ences as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
English  composition,  and  by  many 
other  similar  exercises  with  which 
every  teacher  is  familiar. 

Every  pupil  who  could  write  as 
little  as  a  sentence  had  his  "Movie 
Notebook,"  which  became  a  highly- 
prized  treasure  and  which,  by  the 


end  of  the  school  year,  held  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information.  Chil- 
dren would  often  illustrate  these 
notebooks  with  pictures  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  magazines,  or 
with  drawings  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. 

The  Benefits  of  Visual  Education 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  results 
that  crowned  our  adoption  of  these 
revised  methods,  and  I  shall  close. 

1.  The  first  great  result  was  a 
rebirth  of  interest  in  "school 
movies."  Restlessness  and  listless- 
ness  disappeared.  "Movie  day" 
was  again  looked  forward  to  with 
eagerness.  Once  more  teachers 
found  it  a  great  help  in  their  work. 

2.  The  power  of  observation 
showed  marvelous  development.  To 
cite  only  a  single  instance,  second- 
grade  pupils  were  able  to  give  a 
definite  idea  of  a  glacier  in  good, 
clear,  though  necessarily  very  sim- 
ple English.  Their  work  was  cer- 
tainly a  strong  argument  for  the 
use  of  the  cinematograph  in  the 
school. 

3.  Geography  and  science  took 
on  a  new  meaning  for  every  boy 
and  girl.  Industrial  geography — 
admittedly  the  dullest  of  subjects  if 
not  presented  in  the  right  way — 
became  a  joy  and  an  inspiration. 
Pupils  were  stimulated  by  the  film 
to  go  to  the  library  for  books  which 
would  explain  certain  processes 
they  had  seen  pictured  on  the 
screen.  They  ceased  to  study  for 
the  mark  and  began  to  "love  the 
game  beyond  the  prize."  What 
they  learned  now  was  not  "words, 
words,  words."  They  read  about 
real  things  that  they  could  visual- 
ize as  they  read,  and  therefore  they 
studied  intelligently.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  point  out  to  an  educator 
the  great  value  of  this  result;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  an  achievement  of 
this  sort  is  a  realization  of  an  edu- 
cational ideal. 

4.  That  the  scholarship  of  the 
pupils  was  raised  goes  without  say- 
ing. They  did  better  work,  not 
only  in  geography  and  science  but 
in  English  as  well.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  much  better ; 
they  gained  in  clearness,  unity  and 
force.    Their  accounts  of  the  films 
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they  had  seen  were  the  best  exer- 
cises in  English  I  have  ever  come 
across. 

5.  Lastly,  the  movies  enhanced 
the  love  for  good  books.  To  illus- 
trate how  this  worked  out,  let  me 
relate  just  one  experience. 

Book   vs.   Movie 

Once  a  month  the  pupils  were 
given  a  special  treat  of  a  feature 
film.  As  far  as  possible  we  select- 
ed picturizations  of  literary  mas- 
terpieces— films  such  as  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  and 
the  like.  A  month  after  we  had 
shown  "Huckleberry  Finn"  I  en- 
tered a  seventh-grade  classroom 
one  day  to  find  copies  of  Mark 
Twain's  great  classic  of  boyhood 
on    the    desks.     The    teacher    ex- 


plained that  the  pupils  had  just  fin- 
ished reading  the  book.  I  remarked, 
absolutely  in  good  faith,  that  the 
reading  of  the  book  had  certainly 
been  an  interesting  experience  but 
that  undoubtedly  they  had  enjoyed 
the  picture  far  more.  My  remark 
was  greeted  by  an  emphatic  shak- 
ing of  heads  and  excited  waving  of 
hands.  Greatly  surprised,  I  asked 
for  an  explanation.  I  was  an- 
swered by  a  chorus  of  voices  de- 
claring that  "The  book  was  much 
better!"  And  they  were  able  to  give 
splendid  arguments  in  support  of 
their  assertion.  Some  of  the  finest 
humor,  they  said,  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  screen;  some  of 
the  scenes  and  situations  were  in- 
adequately represented  in  the  pic- 


ture, etc.,  etc. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  could  use  the  moving 
picture  in  the  schoolroom  to  bring 
the  child  from  indiscriminate  in- 
dulgence in  movie  shows  back  to  the 
book  behind  the  play,  that  result 
alone  would  more  than  repay  us 
the  cost  of  our  school  exhibitions. 
Was  not  this  one  of  the  best  lessons 
in  book  appreciation  imaginable? 
I  wish  we  could  find  a  way  to 
achieve  this  more  generally,  more 
systematically,  more  consciously. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  experience 
has  proved  that  moving  pictures  in 
the  school  are  a  most  valuable  de- 
vice if  rightly  used,  and  that  the 
right  use  is  neither  difficult  nor 
costlv. 


When  the  Mothers  Earned  a  School  Projector 


AVERY  sincere  conviction 
that  modern  education  calls 
for  the  judicious  use  of  in- 
structional films,  and  that  every 
day  of  delay  means  just  another 
opportunity  lost  to  visualize  and 
practicalize  teaching,  led  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  of  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois,  to  adopt  a  unique 
plan  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
a  projector  for  the  local  high 
school. 

"The  need  of  this  modern  class- 
room equipment  was  evident  and 
imperative,  yet  we  could  not  call 
upon  the  pupils'  fathers — many  of 
whom  were  out  of  employment — 
for  money  for  a  projection  ma- 
chine," explained  Mrs.  James  H. 
Burdett,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. "Neither. did  we  feel  that  it 
would  he  wise  to  delay  the  pur- 
chase of  this  equipment  until  the 
financial    sit  nation    became    better, 


for  the  children's  need  is  now.  A 
year  later  many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  will  be  finding  their  places  in 
shops,  offices  and  factories.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  make  their 
school  days  as  fruitful  as  possible. 
When  one  stops  to  think  that  the 
average  child  attends  school  only 
120  days  a  year  and  that  only  eight 
per  cent  finish  high  school,  the  rea- 
son is  plain  why  we  were  unwilling 
to  let  the  matter  of  up-to-date 
school  equipment  drift  any  longer." 

The  women's  opportunity  came, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  through  a 
local  electrical  show  for  which  they 
undertook  to  make  and  serve 
luncheons.  At  the  end  of  their 
week's  catering  work,  they  had 
taken  in  $220.  This  solved  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  financial  problem, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  money 
was  easily  raised  by  using  the  ma- 
chine    for    giving    public    picture 


shows  to  which  a  small  initial  fee 
was  charged. 

Voicing  her  intense  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  screen  in  edu- 
cation, Mrs.  Burdett  declared : 

"There  is  no  better  or  more  eco- 
nomical way  to  prepare  pupils  for 
their  part  in  the  world's  work  than 
by  the  use  of  educational  films  that 
supplement  the  textbooks.  They 
put  fresh  life  and  meaning  into 
every  lesson.  The  screen  not  only 
makes  it  possible  to  teach  more  in 
a  given  time,  but  to  teach  it  in  a 
more  interesting  way  and  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  boys  and  girls 
remember  it  'for  keeps.'  Another 
point :  Mothers  and  teachers  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  better  way  to 
keep  the  young  people  away  from 
undesirable  movies  than  by  supply- 
ing them  through  the  schools  with 
clean  entertainment.  Both  of  these 
services  our  high  school  is  now 
equipped  to  render." 


THE  use  of  the  motion  picture,  so  far  from  being  an  extravagance,  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  actually  to  effect  economy.    It  should  never  replace  the  textbook,  but  if  a 
subject  is  presented  properly,  with  preliminary  explanation  and  subsequent  discus- 
sion, it   is  clear  that  the  actual  handling  of  the  textbook   can  be   cut  down    by    half 
and  its  life  doubled. — Dr.   Ernest  L.   Crandall,    Director    of    Lectures    and    Visual 
Instruction,  New  York  City. 
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SCENES    FROM    "THE    PACE    OF    PROGRESS" 

The    picturesque    stage-coach,    which    came    in    answer    to    the     increasing     necessity     for     a     medium     of    "fast"     passenger    traffic,     speaks     to 
us    of    the    trails     of    yesterday.       The    modern    electric     train    covers  more    ground    in   an    hour   than    the    stage-coach    covered    in    a    day. 

Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


HOW  THE  NORTH  SHORE  LINE  USED  FILMS  IN  AMERICAN- 
IZING ITS  ALIEN  WORKERS 


WHEN,  something  over  two 
years  ago,  the  six  public 
utility  properties  controlled 
by  Samuel  Insull  instituted  an  in- 
tensive citizenship  campaign  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  their  working 
forces  up  to  the  standard  of  100 
per  cent  American,  the  Chicago 
North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road faced  a  problem  that  seemed 
all  but  insuperable. 

For  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  workers  were  of  foreign 
birth — the  ordinary  grade  of  com- 
mon laborer,  representing  fifteen 
different  nationalities,  mostly  Ital- 
ians and  Croatians.  A  survey 
brought  out  the  fact  that  whereas 
88  per  cent  of  these  men  had  been 
in  the  United  States  over  five 
years,  90  per  cent  were  not  citizens 
and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  had 
as  yet  taken  out  only  their  first 
papers. 

In  the  matter  of  a  knowledge  of 
English,  80  per  cent  could  not 
write  and  75  per  cent  could  not 
read  English,  while  more  than  30 
per  cent  could  not  even  speak  our 
language.  Indeed,  there  were  25 
per  cent  who  could  not  read  or 
write  their  native  language. 

The  First  Step   in  the  Americanization 
Program 

"The  contractors'  labor  camps  at 
which  these  workmen  were  board- 
ed made  it  impossible  to  impose 
American  standards  of  living  and 


educate  the  men  in  American 
ideals  because  they  were  not  under 
our  jurisdiction,"  said  J.  S.  Hyatt, 
Engineer  Maintenance  and  Way, 
under  whose  direction  the  Ameri- 
canization program  was  carried 
out. 

"The  company's  first  step,  there- 
fore, was  to  establish  its  own 
camps,  put  a  first-class  chef  in 
charge  of  the  commissary,  and  pro- 
vide baths  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Among  other  features  adopted 
to  attract  a  better  class  of  workers 
were  the  employment  of  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  to  look  after  their 
recreation  and  the  establishment  of 
two  centrally  located-  classrooms — ■ 
one  at  Highwood,  Illinois,  and  the 
other  at  Racine,  Wisconsin — where 
the  men  were  gathered  from  va- 
rious points  along  the  line  for  reg- 
ular instruction  in  English,  arith- 
metic, government,  safety,  sanita- 
tion, and  American  citizenship. 

"In  this  work  movies  played  a 
very  considerable  part.  Every  week 
from  two  to  three  reels  were 
shown.  Two  distinct  types  of  pic- 
tures were  used :  entertainment 
films  to  keep  up  the  interest  and 
enliven  the  programs ;  and  films 
with  a  serious  educational  purpose, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  taught 
the  men  much-needed  lessons  in 
health,  sanitation,  American  his- 
tory, and  American  standards  of 
living. 


"These  reforms  not  only  boosted 
our  Americanism  and  literacy  per- 
centages, but  exerted  a  very  notice- 
able effect  on  our  labor  turnover. 
The  men  realized  that  here  was  a 
good  place  to  stay,  because  we  gave 
them  proper  food,  good  clean  beds, 
a  measure  of  entertainment  to  keep 
them  contented,  and  an  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  through  edu- 
cation. Naturally  and  inevitably, 
many  emerged  from  the  course 
qualified  by  their  knowledge  of 
English  for  better  positions;  and 
some  of  these  for  whom  we  could 
not  provide  suitable  berths  drifted 
out  of  our  employ  into  machine 
shops  and  garages  where  the  work 
was  more  responsible  and  better 
paid.  However,  it  must  be  a  very 
short-sighted  employer  who  would 
see  in  that  development  an  argu- 
ment against  the  education  and 
Americanization  of  the  common 
laborer." 

"Safety"   Argument  the  Entering 
Wedge 

When  this  educational  program 
was  first  launched,  according  to 
Glenn  Goodsell,  Educational  Di- 
rector, it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  it  compulsory,  inasmuch  as 
some  few  of  the  men  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  training. 

"We  put  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  education  for  safety  and 
tried  to  make  clear  to  every  man 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  road,  for  him  to 
understand  English,"  explained 
Mr.  Goodsell.     "We  even  went  so 
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A    RARELY     ARTISTIC     POSTER 

To  impress  the  beauties  of  Chicago  upon 
the  average  citizen  is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  poster  series  that  forms  one  of  the 
important  divisions  of  the  "visual  adver- 
tising" program  of  Chicago's  Elevated 
Lines. 


far  as  to  instruct  our  foremen  not 
to  keep  a  laborer  who  was  neither 
able  to  read  and  write  English  nor 
willing  to  attend  the  classes.  This 
order  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on 
attendance.  Later,  however,  as  the 
work  progressed  and  the  men 
learned  more  of  the  language,  this 
compulsion  feature  was  abandoned. 
"The  Roberts  System  of  English 
for  Foreigners  was  the  basis  of  our 
work  in  English,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  work  we  screened 
several  times  'The  Making  of  an 
American' — a  film  which  visualizes 
the  work  of  English  classes  con- 
ducted at  the  Ford  plant,  the  grad- 
uation exercises  of  the  citizenship 
class,  and  types  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities  employed  in  the 
Ford  works.  I  have  found  this 
film  exceedingly  useful  as  an  inter- 
est-getter in  starting  'Learn-Eng- 
lish'  campaigns  in  factories.  It 
gives  the  men  a  definite  idea  of 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  arouses 
enthusiasm,    and    stimulates    ambi- 


tion to   qualify   for  American  cit- 
izenship." 

Screen  Lessons  in  Health  and 
Sanitation 

A  man  may  not  be  able  to  read 
English,  but  he  can  always  read 
pictures,  and  for  that  reason  the 
North  Shore  Line  made  liberal  use 
of  movies  and  slides  throughout  the 
Americanization  work. 

"Flealth  and  sanitation  films 
were  particularly  popular,"  said 
Mr.  Goodsell.  "I  recall  one  film — 
'Milk  as  Food' — which  did  a  very 
fine  service  for  us  in  driving  home 
the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet 
to  our  men,  many  of  whom  were 
working  in  little  isolated  groups 
along  the  right  of  way,  doing  their 
own  cooking,  and  often  buying 
their  food  materials  on  a  very  ex- 
travagant and  inefficient  basis. 
There  was  another  movie,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  a  pure 
water  supply,  which  taught  the  men 
that  when  they  sought  a  drink  of 
water  at  some  strange  farm  it  was 
a  good  practice  to  look  the  place 
over  and  see  whether  the  drainage 
was  into  the  well  or  away  from  it. 
We  could  get  over  such  a  lesson 
with  the  screen,  where  we  could 
never  have  done  it  with  these  for- 
eigners in  any  other  way." 

A  film  on  Yellowstone  Park,  ex- 
plained Mr.  Goodsell,  was  preceded 
by  a  short,  simply  worded  black- 
board talk  explaining  how  our  earth 
was  formed  and  how  it  happens 
that  hot  springs  are  possible  today. 
"In  this  way,"  he  continued,  "the 
men  were  enabled  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  our  earth's  molten  interior  and 
were  prepared  for  the  strange  sight 
of  seeing  the  ground  spurt  forth 
gushing  fountains  of  steaming 
water.  At  different  times  there 
were  films  and  slides  on  Columbus, 
Lincoln,  Washington  and  other  na- 
tional heroes ;  on  the  capital  city  of 
America;  on  safety  devices  of  va- 
rious kinds;  on  the  menace  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes ;  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  personal  hygiene  and  home 
sanitation,  and  like  subjects.  At 
one  time  we  showed  a  picture  en- 
titled 'Dry  Your  Food  Supply,' 
which  suggested  to  many  of  the 
section   men  who  had  little  vege- 


table patches  of  their  own  a  way  to 
take  care  of  their  surplus  garden 
products  by  drying." 

The   "Hobos"   and  Their  Movie 

Committee 

i 

Another  side  of  the  movie  work 
affected  the  large  construction 
gangs,  composed  mainly  of  hobos — 
politely  termed  "floating  labor" — 
the  type  of  men  who  go  to  work 
during  the  summer  and  "stay  put" 
only  until  they  can  no  longer  en- 
dure the  unaccustomed  grind  of  a 
regular  routine,  when  they  move 
on  again,  bound  for  Chicago  and 
the  bright  lights  that  will  absorb 
their  meager  earnings.  These  men 
asked  for  camp  movies,  and  ac- 
cordingly arrangements  were  made 
to  give  one  show  every  week.  They 
were  permitted  to  appoint  their 
own  movie  committee,  which  se- 
lected the  pictures  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

"On  one  occasion,"  reminisced 
the  Educational  Director,  "this 
committee  ordered  'The  Little  Boy 
That  Once  Was  He.'     It  told  the 


by  the 
ELEVATED  LINES 

THE    PICTURE    CARRIES    THE    MESSAGE 

It  is  good  psychology,  declares  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  road,  to  let  the 
picture  tell  the  whole  story  and  "not 
clutter  up  the  message  with  reading 
matter." 
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story  of  a  man  who,  on  a  visit  back 
home,  went  down  to  the  old 
swimmin'  hole  and  there  visualized 
his  boyhood  days;  as  the  result  of 
these  awakened  memories,  on  his 
return  to  the  city  he  refused  to  take 
part  in  some  underhanded  deal 
with  which  he  had  promised  to  co- 
operate. It  was  interesting  to  watch 
those  'hard-boiled'  customers  seat- 
ed there  before  the  screen,  and 
speculate  on  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions such  a  picture  evoked." 

Films  That  Advertise  the  Road  Itself 

Still  another  branch  of  the  visual 
activities  of  the  North  Shore  Line 
has  for  its  purpose  indirect  pub- 
licity for  the  road.  Two  films  have 
thus  far  been  produced:  one,  "The 
Green  Bay  Trail,"  picturing  the 
scenic  beauties  and  historical  back- 
ground of  the  electric  line  between 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  the  other, 
"The  Pace  of  Progress,"  contrast- 
ing ancient  and  modern  transporta- 
tion methods — the  trail  of  yester- 
day versus  the  trail  of  today — and, 
by  tracing  the  swift  journey  of  an 
emergency  repair  part  urgently 
needed  in  a  busy  plant,  demon- 
strating the  advantages  of  the  fast 
freight  service  rendered  by  the 
Merchandise  Despatch  Trains  of 
the  North  Shore  Line.  Both  films 
have  been  widely  shown,  not  only 
at  commercial  clubs,  engineers'  as- 
sociations and  business  men's  gath- 
erings, but  at  local  expositions, 
state  and  county  fairs,  and  local 
movie  theaters. 

"At  the  Pageant  of  Progress 
held  on  Chicago's  Municipal  Pier," 
reported  Mr.  Luke  Grant,  head  of 
the  road's  publicity  service,  "our 
booth  with  'The  Green  Bay  Trail' 


on  view  attracted  from  three  to  five 
times  as  many  visitors  as  any  other 
exhibit  on  the  pier.  People  will 
always  crowd  to  a  movie  show,  and 
for  this  reason  the  screen  gives  you 
a  matchless  opportunity  to  get  your 
message    across    against    any    and 

every  kind  of  competition 

We  shouldn't  be  spending  the 
money  we  are  putting  into  films 
unless  we  felt,  after  a  practical 
test,  that  it  was  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. There  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  visual  adver- 
tising." 

Mr.  John  J.  Moran,  advertising 
manager  of  the  North  Shore  Line, 
is  likewise  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
attention  values  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. 

"With  a  picture  you  can  hold  the 
interest  of  your  audience  where 
you  couldn't  do  it  in  any  other  way. 
When  you  put  your  picture  before 
people  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distract  their  attention  to  any  other 
proposition.  They  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  stay  with  it  and  ab- 
sorb your  story.  Accordingly,  you 
get  100  per  cent  circulation  on  your 
showing.  In  attention  values,  in 
my  opinion,  the  film  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  list  among  advertising 
media." 

Posters  That  Sell  Chicago  to  Chicagoans 

Mr.  Moran's  department  is  in 
charge  of  still  another  type  of  vis- 
ual education  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken on  behalf  of  another  of 
the  Insull  properties — the  Chicago 
Elevated  Lines.  The  purpose  of 
this  visual  campaign  is  to  educate 
the  people  of  Chicago  to  Chicago. 

"Mr.  Britton  I.  Budd,  now  presi- 
dent of   the   Public   Service   Com- 


pany of  Northern  Illinois,  is  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  our  cam- 
paign of  poster  advertising,"  Mr. 
Moran  continued.  "He  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  people  of  Chicago 
know  far  more  about  other  cities 
than  they  do  about  their  own,  and 
that  the  prime  reason  Chicagoans 
fail  to  realize  the  beauties  of  their 
own  city  is  that  these  beauties  have 
never  been  adequately  visualized  or 
publicized  to  the  general  public.  In 
such  'L'  posters  as  those  which  fea- 
ture the  Art  Institute,  the  Univer- 
sity of •  Chicago,  the  various  parks, 
beaches  and  wooded  areas  adjacent 
to  the  city,  we  are  trying  to  'sell 
Chicago  to  Chicagoans.' 

"Our  poster  system  is  patterned 
after  that  used  by  the  London  Un- 
derground, which  is  years  ahead  of 
any  other  company  in  the  field  of 
advertising.  Their  work  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  idea  is  to  let 
the  picture  itself  carry  the  story 
and  not  clutter  up  the  message  with 
reading  matter.  The  advertising 
is  entirely  indirect.  You  give  the 
people  the  thought,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  make  a  trip, 
unconsciously  only  one  method  of 
travel  comes  to  mind — that  associ- 
ated with  the  poster." 

The  two  illustrations  shown 
herewith  can  convey  only  the 
merest  suggestion  of  the  rare  artis- 
tic quality  of  the  posters  constitut- 
ing this  unique  series  on  Chicago's 
natural  and  architectural  attrac- 
tions. In  their  simplicity  of  com- 
position and  in  their  bold,  vivid 
coloring,  they  typify  admirably  all 
that  is  best  in  poster  art.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  art  schools 

{Continued  on  page  127) 


SCENES    FROM    "THE    GREEN    BAY    TRAIL" 

When  the  Indian  moved  from  place  to  place,  he  traveled  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  his  household  goods  were  either  carried  by  his 
squaw  or  dragged  along  by  -  means  of  the  primitive  travois.  When  the  pioneers  crossed  into  the  interior,  the  lumbering*  "prairie 
schooner"    served    as    their    slow,    cumbersome    medium    of    transportation.       The     modern     family,     however,     is     swiftly     and     comfortably 

•     whisked    over    modern    trails    by    electricity — the    miracle-worker    of    our  century. 
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LAKE    McDERMOTT    AND    MANY    GLACIER    HOTEL,    GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK 

Tenderfooting  Through  Glacier 

National  Park 

A.  E.  Demaray 
Editor,  National  Park  Service 


THERE  are  several  ways  of 
seeing  Glacier  National  Park. 
The  easiest  and  most  com- 
fortable is,  of  course,  by  automo- 
bile and  launch.  From  the  eastern 
entrance  automobile  roads  lead  to 
Two  Medicine  Lake,  to  Cut  Bank 
Chalets,  to  St.  Mary  Lakes  and  to 
Lake  McDermott,  where  are  lo- 
cated the  Many  Glacier  Hotel  and 
Chalets.  From  the  western  en- 
trance the  automobile  road  leads  to 
the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  the 
largest  of  Glacier's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lakes.  The  Transmoun- 
tain  Highway,  which  will  connect 
the  east  and  west  side  road  systems 
through  Logan  Pass,  is  now  under 
construction  but  will  require  several 
years  for  completion. 

From  Two  Medicine  Lake,  St. 
Mary  Lake,  Lake  McDermott  and 
Lake  McDonald  excellent  and  pic- 
turesque trails  lead  up  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses.  Saddle  horses 
may  be  obtained  at  each  of  these 
points,  and  this  second  way  of 
seeing    the    Park    is   probably    the 


most  popular  way,  for  there  are 
more  saddle  horses  used  in  Glacier 
Park  than  in  any  other  similar 
recreation  area  in  all  America. 
But  if  you  are  fairly  strong,  in 
good  condition  and  fond  of  walk- 
ing, the  third  and  by  far  the 
cheapest  way  to  see  Glacier  is 
yours  for  the  effort. 

The  Camper's  Outfit 

For  a  week's  or  two  weeks'  trip 
the  following  outfit  is  about  all  that 
is  required:  One  suit  of  old 
clothes  (riding  trousers  being  pref- 
erable for  both  men  and  women), 
one  sweater  or  mackinaw  wool 
jacket,  one  suit  of  medium-weight 
underwear,  three  pairs  of  heavy 
wool  socks,  one  pair  of  stout  lace 
shoes  and  leggings  or  hunting 
boots,  two  pairs  of  cotton  gloves, 
one  old  felt  hat,  and  one  rubber 
raincoat.  The  extra  articles,  to- 
gether with  a  few  toilet  needs,  a 
tin  cup,  matches,  camera  and  sev- 
eral extra  rolls  of  film,  can  easily 
be  carried  in  a  pack  on  the  back. 


The  Park  hotels  and  chalets  are 
in  most  instances  located  within  a 
day's  walking  distance  of  one  an- 
other; box  lunches  are  put  up  for 
the  horseback  rider  and  the  hiker. 
Trails  are  well  blazed  and  can  be 
followed  without  a  guide. 

Suggested  Schedule  for  Walking  Trip 

The  following  hiking  trip  cover- 
ing two  weeks  is  outlined  to  show 
the  possibilities : 

First  Day.  Belton,  or  western 
entrance,  to  Lewis's  Hotel  at  head 
of  Lake  McDonald;  14  miles, 
practically  level  walking. 

Second  Day.  Lewis's  to  Sperry 
Chalets,  7  miles,  climb  of  3,000 
feet.  From  chalets  a  foot  trail 
leads  to  Sperry  Glacier ;  2  miles, 
2,000  feet  to  climb.  One  should 
not  venture  on  glaciers  without  a 
guide. 

Third  Day.  Sperry  Chalets  to 
Going-to-the-Sun  Chalets  on  St. 
Mary  Lake,  crossing  the  Continen- 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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These     photographs — with    the    exception    of    that    in    the    upper    right   corner,    which    is    by    A.    J.    Baker — are    copyright    by    Fred    H.    Kiser. 
They  are  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  the  National   Park   Service. 
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The    botany    classes    of    the    high    schools    co-operate    with    the    Park  Commission   and   the   Shade   Tree   Commission   in   keeping  the   Museum 
supplied    with    material    for    exhibits    on    the    trees,    plants    and    shrubs    native    to   Newark,    from    season   to   season. 

"We  Call  This  Work  Visual  Education" 

Louise  Connolly 
Educational  Adviser,  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


ABOUT  forty  years  ago  Lelia 
Patridge  wrote  a  portly 
book  of  "pen  photographs" 
showing  how  the  teachers  of 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  used  ob- 
jects, pictures  and  activities  in 
their  teaching  under  the  direction 
and  inspiration  of  Colonel  Parker. 
The  Colonel  was  one  of  a  group 
of  school  men  who  were  then  try- 
ing to  put  into  the  schoolrooms  of 
the  country  practical  applications 
of  the  educational  shibboleths 
formulated  by  Comenius  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  by  Rous-' 
seau  in  the  eighteenth.  This  was 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Dr. 
Bickmore  was  exploiting,  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  idea  of  lantern  slides  as  a 
means  of  education. 


Neither  Parker  nor  Bickmore 
was  first  in  the  field.  Pestalozzi 
took  the  virus  from  Rousseau — 
witness  his  "Anschauungs-unter- 
richt" — and  America  was  almost  as 
quick  as  Germany  to  take  up  the 
idea.  In  1844  the  Westfield  Nor- 
mal School  introduced  object  les- 
sons into  the  public  schools,  and 
Oswego  made  them  popular. 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  Mayo  intro- 
duced the  work  in  England,  and 
France  took  it  up  after  the  Franco- 
German  War.  The  textbooks  of 
that  day  on  object-teaching  are 
wonderful ! 

The  intention  of  the  educators, 
however,  was  different  from  that 
of  the  museum  director.  The 
school  men  intended  to  "develop 
the  child"- — "to  train  his  senses,"  to 


"associate"  the  sign  with  the  thing- 
signified;  and,  later,  after  Herbart,. 
to  bring  about  an  "apperceptive 
process."  The  museum  director  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  volume  of 
accurate  knowledge  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  beauty.  But,  although 
the  points  of  view  are  different,  the 
two  classes  of  workers  find  it  easy 
to  co-operate — so  long  as  jealousies 
do  not  impede. 

Twenty  years  before  Parker  and 
Bickmore,  Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Os- 
wego fame,  was  inspired  by  the 
National  Educational  Museum  of 
Toronto,  which  showed  collections 
of  objects,  pictures,  and  appliances 
used  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society  of  England. 
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Visual  Education  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  then  began  a  number  of 
experiments,  sometimes  by  school 
people  who  used  the  museums, 
sometimes  by  museums  which  of- 
fered themselves  for  use. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell  was,  in  the 
'80s,  the  head  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  Washington.  His  broth- 
er, W.  B.  Powell,  coming  from 
Aurora,  Illinois,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Washington 
schools.  The  affiliations  he  made 
through  his  brother  opened  to  his 
use  the  rich  reservoirs  of  materials 
controlled  by  the  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government — 
although  these  departments  had  al- 
ways realized  their  educational  re- 
sponsibilities— and  Mr.  Powell  set 
the  children  of  the  schools  free  to 
use  them. 

In  those  days  groups  of  children 
might  be  seen  studying  history  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  science 
in  the  National  Museum,  astron- 
omy at  the  observatory,  art  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  botany  in 
woods  and  fields,  physiography  in 
the  open  country,  zoology  at  the 
Zoo.  There  was  nothing  that 
pleased  the  superintendent  better 
than  to  call  on  a  teacher  some 
sunny  morning,  find  her  school- 
room empty,  and  hear  her  neigh- 
bors explain :  "She  took  her  class 
to  the  State  Department."  "Good ! 
good !"  the  superintendent  would 
respond;  "she  couldn't  do  better!" 

In  those  days  another  teacher 
and  I  bought  a  lantern  on  credit, 
borrowed  from  J.  Stanley  Brown  a 
set  of  slides  on  Alaskan  seals,  gave 
a-  lecture  after  school  at  five  cents 
admission,  and  made  a  first  pay- 
ment. Then  one  of  us  took  charge 
of  both  classes  while  the  other  took 
the  lantern  over  to  another  school, 
where  the  lecture  was  repeated,  the 
profits  being  divided  between  the 
two  schools.  A  few  of  these  ex- 
cursions paid  for  the  lantern  and 
bought  some  really  necessary  geo- 
graphic slides.  But  for  the  most 
part  we  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
government  and  from  private  indi- 
viduals, chiefly  lecturers  before  the 
Geographic  Society. 


When  we  had  proved  to  the 
parents  that  the  slides  were  ger- 
mane to  the  old  educational  sub- 
jects, they  too  began  to  help.  We 
formed  a  musical  and  a  dramatic 
society.  These  gave  money-mak- 
ing plays,  concerts  and  operas,  and 
we  stocked  up  with  apparatus. 
There  was  a  monitor  of  the  win- 
dows, a  monitor  of  the  lantern,  a 
monitor  of  the  microscope.  The 
windows  were  no  sinecure.  There 
were  six  of  them,  and  they  had  to 
be  draped  with  table  covers  and 
borrowed  bedspreads  during  the  re- 
cess preceding  the  lantern  lesson. 
Finally  the  superintendent  found  us 
at  it,  and  next  day  came  a  work- 
man to  fit  us  up  with  black  shades. 

Boys'   and  Girls'  Scientific  Societies 

Scientific  societies  were  Wash- 
ington's specialty.  There  were 
eleven  of  them:  Geographic — the 
mother  of  the  present  National 
Geographic  Magazine ;  Geologic  ; 
Biologic,  etc.     In  imitation  of  these 


adult  societies,  our  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  undertook  to  teach 
themselves  science,  parliamentary 
procedure,  essay-writing,  illustra- 
tion, handiwork, .  public  speaking, 
and  reference  book  work  by  form- 
ing scientific  societies  of  their  own. 
They  thought  in  terms  of  society 
meetings ;  their  teachers,  in  terms 
of  power  gained. 

It  was  what  would  in  these  days 
be  called  a  project.  There  was 
rivalry  among  g  r  o  u  ps  ,  called 
squads.  I  remember  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Arctic  Exploration 
was  the  subject,  our  meeting  room 
was  full  of  objects  borrowed  from 
three  resident  explorers,  two  of 
whom  were  General  Greeley  and 
Lieutenant  Peary.  How  commit- 
tees of  thirteen-year-old  children  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  arriving  un- 
announced with  borrowed  grocery 
wagons,  managed  to  win  the  Peary 
and  Greeley  families  to  lend  their 
personal   souvenirs,  I   don't  know. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    READING    ROOM     IN    THE     NEWARK    LIBRARY 

Each  room  in  the  Library  is  redecorated  every  few  weeks  with  pictures  and  objects 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  those  who  use  the  rooms.  Famil- 
iarity dulls  perception;  therefore  static  exhibits  have  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  these 
wise  visualists.  When  Tommy  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue,  repairing  after  school  to  the 
busy  Children's  Room,  find  a  bit  of  faded  medieval  tapestry  on  the  wall  where  last 
week  hung  an  Oriental  prayer  rug,  they  "look  hard,"  ask  inquisitive  questions  of  the 
friendly  attendant,  and  collect  answers  that  encourage  "looking  it  up" — that  volun- 
tary, enthusiastic,  motivated  type  of  research  which  everybody  knows  does  boys  and 
girls   the    greatest    good    in    the   world. 
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VISUALIZING    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    A    KNOWLEDGE    OF    LATIN 

Part  of  an  exhibit  on  "Why  Study  Latin,"  which  the  Library  has  lent  to  countless  high 
schools,  colleges  and  libraries.  The  display  cards,  made  at  the  Library  by  young 
girls  working  under  the  instruction  of  Director  Dana  and  his  assistants,  are  admir- 
able examples  of  the  printing  art.  Such  amateur  work  sets  a  standard  which  raises 
the    whole    tone    of    a    city's    printing. 


The  teachers  had  no  hand  in  it. 
The  members  of  the  fourth  squad, 
representing  Dr.  Kane,  were  in 
great  anguish :  their  illustrations 
were  all  hand-drawn  charts  and 
amateur   reproductions. 

Such  activities,  under  various  in- 
citements, were  carried  on  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country — as  they 
are  today. 

Superintendent  Powell  lost  his 
position  as  a  result  of  his  temerity 
in  doing  something  new,  and  a 
strong  reaction  wiped  out  the 
memory  of  his  methods.  Mean- 
while I  began  the  work  in  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  and  today  teachers 
who  learned  from  me  are  pursuing 
Powellian  methods  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Educational  re- 
forms are  thus  intermittent  and 
sporadic,  chiefly  because  good 
teaching  is  constantly  submerged 
by  politics.  Museums  are  better  off 
in  this  respect.  They  are  little  dis- 
turbed by  politics,  and  they  ac- 
cumulate things,  which  are  more 
stable  than  methods. 

The  Newark  Library  "Boils  Over" 

When  I  took  a  supervising  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Newark, 
about  1902,  I  found  J.  C.  Dana  di- 
recting the  Public  Library.  There 
were  spots  in  the  Newark  schools 
where  objective  work  and  visual 
materials  were  used,  but  I  had 
learned,  from  Mr.  Powell's  fate,  to 


make  myself  felt  chiefly  in  im- 
proved results  in  the  three  R's ; 
hence  I  merely  helped  spread  the 
spots  and  went  on  no  crusade. 

But  there  was  J.  C.  Dana.  There 
was  no  room  for  us  supervisors  at 
Education  Headquarters ;  so  they 
borrowed    for    us    a    fourth-story 


room  in  the  Library.  And  there 
Ave  found  steam  escaping  which  no 
weight  upon  the  safety  valve  could 
suppress.  Some  people,  undertak- 
ing a  job,  use  the  energy  created  by 
explosions  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds within  them,  by  "chasing 
themselves."  The  phenomenon  is 
common  among  women  of  fashion 
and  domestic  dogs.  Some  people 
express  themselves  in  a  restricted 
held  by  dividing  up  their  work  and 
multiplying  details.  Some  school 
principals  do  it,  and  many  house- 
wives who  live  in  apartments. 
What  would  you?  If  you  are  a 
replica  of  a  grandmother  who  bore 
fourteen  children  and  did  her  own 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
housework,  dairy  work  and 
chicken-raising,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  husband  away  for  lunch, 
two  children  at  college,  hot  water 
galore,  laundry  done  out,  and 
ready-made  dresses  so  cheap  and 
stylish?  You  divide  and  subdivide 
what  is  left  and  turn  it  all  into  a 
ritual.     You    cut    your     half-worn 

(  Continued  on  page  126) 


PICTURES    ON    ARCHITECTURE,    AGRICULTURE    AND    CHRISTMAS 

A  few  of  the  500,000  pictures  in  the  Picture  Collection,  lent  at  the  rate  of  150,000  a 
year.  The  calls  from  school  teachers  average  70  per  cent.  The  other  30  per  cent 
of  the  loans  are  made  to  designers,  interior  decorators,  costume  makers,  commercial 
artists,  makers  of  stage  settings,  club  women,  lecturers,  department  stores,  archi- 
tects, ^motion-picture  producers,  and  other  folks  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
using    "reference    pictures"    as    well    as    reference    books. 
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From  an  N.  E.  A.  Convention  Notebook 

Department  of  Superintendence,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24 — March  2,  1923 


"A  Constructive  Program  for  the 
National  Education  Association" Wil- 
liam B.  Owen,  President  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

No  private  institution,  great  founda- 
tion or  endowment,  or  higher  institu- 
tion is  competent  to  furnish  the  leader- 
ship or  formulate  the  policies  for  pub- 
lic schools.  Advance  must  come  through 
an  organization  of  superintendents, 
where  ideas  may  be  exchanged. 

The  requisite  technique  for  reaching 
dependable  and  valid  conclusions  re- 
garding school  work  must  come  through 
collective  activity  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  The  destiny  of 
school  systems  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  those  engaged  in  this  class  of  work; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  profession 
arising  which  must  assume  to  set  up  its 
own  standards  and  exercise  a  large  de- 
gree of  self-determination. 

"The  Need  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion"— Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minne- 
apolis. 

America  never  can  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  land,  or  keep  pace  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  without  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education. 

The  old-line  educators  have  indelibly 
fixed  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  ideal- 
ism can  be  taught  only  by  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  fail  to  see  that 
we  must  train  along  such  lines  as  will 
make  idealism  function  in  the  social  job 
called  life 

The  public  school  system  itself  is  the 
most  gigantic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
America  to  adjust  the  young  lives  of  the 
nation  to  methods  of  increased  efficiency. 
Consequently,  the  proposal  to  give  vo- 
cational training  is  only  a  part  of  the 
program  of  social  efficiency. 

Better  goods  at  less  cost  will  result 
from  a  consistent  vocational  program. 
Early  in  the  dawn  of  industry,  when 
employment  began  to  leave  the  family, 
apprenticeship  began  to  supply  the  de- 
mand that  industrial  development  placed 
on  labor.  Now,  with  the  sharp  decline 
of  apprentices,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  skill  must  be  met 
in  some  such  way  as  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  schools 

■  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  one 
time  in  England  there  was  a  nation- 
wide opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language.  All  general  and  ap- 
plied sciences  met  this  opposition  in  our 
day,  as  did  the  scientific  teaching  of 
medicine,  engineering,  law,  dentistry, 
and  even  pedagogy. 


"The  College  and  the  World  of  In- 
dustry"— Charles  W.  Newcomb,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Cleveland  Industrial 
Association. 

Between  college  and  the  industrial 
world  there  is  a  great  gulf.  It  may  sur- 
prise educators  to  learn  that  the  man  in 
the  factory  sees  little  value  in  an  edu- 
cation.     Frequently    we    find    that   men 


prefer  to  work  under  a  foreman  rather 
than  to  become  foremen  themselves. 

Distinction  between  the  college  man 
and  the  so-called  practical  man  is  too 
pronounced  in  the  industrial  world  to- 
day to  be  unnoticed.  Educators  have  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  to  sell ; 
but  too  often  they  are  poor  salesmen. 


"A  Challenge  to  Our  Schools" — J. 
O.  Engleman,  Field  Secretary,  National 
Education       Association. 

The  time  has  come  for  challenging 
our  time-honored  courses  of  study.  We 
well  may  be  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
our  stewardship.  Are  our  schools  doing 
all  they  can  to  solve  problems  which 
perplex  us?  ...  . 

There  are  nearly  700,000  of  us  at 
work  in  the  public  schools  of  America. . 
Twenty  million  children  sit  at  our  feet 
daily.  But  are  they  learning  the  way 
of  life  from  us?  Do  we  have  the  vision 
to  lead  them?  Are  we  ourselves  able  to 
follow  the  gleam? 

The  school,  as  an  institution,  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  its  mission  to  develop 
morality,  as  well  as  to  increase  knowl- 
edge. As  teachers,  we  do  not  attach  as 
much  importance  to  a  proper  training  of 
the  emotions  and  the  will  as  we  do  to 
a  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

Training  for  citizenship  involves  both. 
And  while  the.  most  desirable  and  most 
useful  citizen  is  always  both  wise  and 
moral,  the  state  can  better  afford  to 
have  its  children  become  more  moral, 
even  if  less  intellectual,  than  to  become 
more  intellectual  if  less  virtuous. 


"An  Experiment  in  Curriculum  Re- 
making"  Dr.  Harold  O.  Rugg,  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York  City. 

At  the  Lincoln  School  we  have 
worked  out  our  plan  to  fit  children  for 
contemporary  life  by  combining  the 
social  sciences,  histoid,  civics,  economics, 
in  one  course. 

In  our  history  preparation  we  pay 
more  attention  to  social  and  industrial 
phases  and  less  to  the  ultra-political  as- 
pects. We  believe  that  modern  European 
history  should  teach  children  how  Eu- 
rope came  into  her  present  tangled  con- 
dition. We  believe  that  under  the  old 
curriculum  children  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  Louis  XIV  and  nothing  about 
the  development  of  coal  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  a  great  deal  about  the 
tables  of  English  kings  and  very  little 
about  the  development  of  English  trade 
ambition. 

Therefore  we  break  up  the  study  of 
history  longitudinally.  For  instance, 
our  eighth-grade  course  in  American 
history  deals  with  the  westward  move- 
ment. We  teach  first  the  westward 
trend  and  the  consequent  development 
of  transportation.  Then  we  go  back 
over  the  same  years  and  take  up  the 
industrial  and  mechanical  growth  of  the 


countr}'.  The  third  division  is  the  polit- 
ical development ;  the  fourth,  the  cul- 
tural development ;  and  then  we  are 
ready  for  the  final  work  of  the  term  on 
America's  relation  with  other  countries. 


"Leisure       Time" Henry       Turner 

Bailey,   Dean   Cleveland  School   of  Art. 

Our  leisure  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious and  most  dangerous  gifts  to  man- 
kind—-most  precious,  because  it  enables 
the  human  spirit  to  participate  in  its 
priceless  heritage,  the  spiritual  world. 
The  spiritual  world  is  that  wonderland 
created  by  the  seers,  the  prophets,  the 
poets,  the  artists',  the  musicians,  the 
dramatists  and  the  novelists  of  our  race. 

But  leisure  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
gifts  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it  wisely.  When  men 
and  women  spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
idleness,  in  vicious  gossip,  in  illicit 
drinking  and  gambling,  in  sexual  indul- 
gence and  reckless  joy-riding,  the  more 
leisure  they  have  the  worse  it  is  '  f or 
them  and  for  everybody  else.  They  de- 
preciate in  value ;  they  become  a  menace 
to  society — a  burden  that  the  state  has 
to  carry. 

Character  is  determined  partly  by 
what  a  man  does  for  ai  living,  but  more 
largely  by  what  he  does  with  his  leisure 
time.  Science,  invention,  big  business, 
and  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry  will  surely  give  to 
us  an  increasing  amount  of  leisure.. 
What  will  we  do  with  it?  Ruin  our- 
selves with  it,  or  enrich  ourselves  with 
it? 

A  primary  function  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  educate  for  the  right  use  of 
leisure.  Vocational  guidance  is  impor- 
tant, but  avocational  guidance  is  vastly 
more  important. 


"The  Need  of  Professional  Leader- 
ship in  Education" — J.  H.  Beveridge, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. 

There  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the 
course  of  study  that  wastes  the  time  of 
pupil  and  teacher.  The  lack  of  definite 
and  concrete  material  at  the  teacher's 
command  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to^ 
keep  the  pupil  mentally  awake  and 
morally  alert  and  to  give  him  the  social 
contact  of  citizenship. 

Experiments  in  education  have  given 
us  an  abundance  of  material  that  needs 
classification  and  organization  to  meet 
the  general  aims  of  education.  We  need 
a  leadership  that  will  give  us  the  definite 
objectives  to  meet  these  general  aims  of 
education.  These  objectives  need  to  be 
worked  out  in  a  concise  and  concrete 
way 

We  need  a  leadership  that  will  bring- 
together  and  organize  the  most  valuable 
available  material.  We  need  financial 
support  to  pay  the  experts  in  curricu- 
lum-making for  their  services.  Why  not 
a  commission  of  twenty  to  fifty  of  these 
experts,  provided  with  adequate  financial 
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aid,  so  that  they  may  devote  all  their 
time  for  one  or  two  or  three  years  to 
meeting  these  exigencies  that  confront 
us? 

In  this  way  we  could  secure  a  course 
of  study  in  geography,  in  history,  in 
English,  and  in  other  subjects  that 
would  function  more  economically  and 
efficiently. 

"The  Cost  and  the  Fiscal  Adminis- 
tration of  Schools" — Dr.  George  D. 
Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

In  the  year  1910  the  current  expenses 
for  public  education  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $390,500,000.  In 
1920  we  spent  $970,930,000  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  our  public  schools.  .  .  . 

You  can't  segregate  ignorance.  You 
can't  run  a  fence  around  it  and  shut  it 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
from,  the  other  parts  of  your  city  or 
your  state.  You  must  eradicate  igno- 
rance, or  it  will  permeate  the  whole 
society.  That's  why  society  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  backward  school  conditions 
anywhere,  any  more  than  it  can  afford 
to  have  plague  spots  of  disease. 

This  is  the  big  problem.  Its  solution, 
and  the  safety  of  society,  depend  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  people  to  spend 
adequately  for  schools. 

Everywhere  there  is  talk  of  retrench- 
ment instead  of  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  salvation  of  peaceful,  orderly 
government  rests  on  education,  on  fit- 
ting men  and  women  for  useful,  happy 
lives.  Only  so  can  the  causes  of  dis- 
order be  overcome. 

Instead  of  retrenchment  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  large  additional  ex- 
penditures, for  state  aid  and  state  super- 
vision, extending  the  opportunities  of 
education  equally  to  every  remote  coun- 
try district.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  what 
an  individual  poor  section  of  a  city 
or  rural  district  can  pay,  of  itself,  but 
solely  a  question  of  its  NEEDS. 

The  biggest  educational  problem  today 
is  making  people  realize  that  we  must 
spend  money,  and  MORE  money,  or  ex- 
pect chaos. 

*     #     # 

"Budget  Making  and  Spending  by 
the  County" A.  F.  Harman,  Superin- 
tendent Montgomery  Co.  Schools, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  country  schools  of  America  are 
as  a  rule  poorly  and  inadequately 
financed. 

The  budget  maker  immediately  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty 
of  raising  sufficient  revenues  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  schools.  It  is  there- 
fore the  field  and  function  of  the 
county-wide  budget  maker  to  discover 
new  sources  or  new  methods  of  raising 
revenues. 

It  is  sometimes  a  wise  principle  in 
budget  making  deliberately  to  exceed 
the  annual  income — provided  always 
that  the  law  is  not  violated  and  that  the 
return  is  ultimately  in  sight.  Business 
is  successfully  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
loans  and  anticipated  returns.  Why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  business 
ncation?  .... 

Conduct  your  schools  on  a  cash  basis 
if  possible;  but  if  the  cash  is  not  avail- 
able, exceed  your  annual  income  delib- 
erately. We  know  that  education  pays. 
We  cannot  go  backward.  We  must  go 
forward.  Optimism  and  courage  are 
necessary  for  successful  budget  making. 


"Stimulating  the  Growth  of  Teach- 
ers"— Frederick  H.  Bair,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Colorado  Springs. 

In  50  years  the  enrollment  of  public 
schools  has  increased  from  6,800,000  to 
20,800,000. 

The  rate,  if  anything,  is  increasing. 
The  cosmopolitan  make-up  of  this  army 
of  children  makes  it,  potentially,  as  the 
old  black  preacher  said,  "de  pande- 
monium of  our  liberties." 

Securing  teaching  leadership  has  been 
necessarily  a  matter  of  compromise. 
There  seems  to  be  a  something  soporific 
and  ossifying  about  the  general  condi- 
tions of  teaching.  Consequently,  anyone 
who  visits  classrooms  constantly  echoes 
with  his  whole  soul  the  prayer  of  the 
old  Missouri  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent: "Oh,  Lord,  grant  us  a  more 
active  corpse  of  teachers."  He  prayed 
more  wisely  than  he  knew. 

Continued  improvement  comes  square- 
ly home  to  the  superintendent.  I  shall 
outline  the  large  elements  in  the  prob- 
lems, as  I  see  them,  and  then  develop 
each  briefly. 

The  first  factor  is  personal :  we 
should  develop  a  more  profound  per- 
sonal culture  among  superintendents 
and  principals.  The  second  is  profes- 
sional :  we  should  set  up  standards  of 
preparation  and  performance,  we  should 
give  an  edge  to  them  by  rewarding 
growth  financially,  and  we  should  de- 
velop a  free  and  full  expression  and 
participation  in  procedure  by  teachers. 
The  third  is  public :  we  should,  by  frank 
and  persistent  publicity,  educate  the 
supporters  of  the  school  to  demand  and 
pay  for  growth  in  the  teaching  person- 
nel. 

*    *    * 

"Cost  Problems  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing"— F.  W.  Smith,  Principal,  City 
Normal  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Fifteen  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  illiterates,  or  practically  so. 

Millions  are  non-American. 

Millions  are  un-American  or  anti- 
American. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  un- 
conquerable forces,  but  forces  that  may 
be  subdued  and  rendered  harmless,  or 
better,  transformed  into  beneficent  and 
constructive  agents  by  the  all-conquering 
power  of  broad,  wise,  far-reaching  edu- 
cation. 

Thoroughly  trained  teachers  are 
needed  for  this  alluring  work. 


TREES 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against   the  earth's   sweet  flowing   breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

—JOYCE  KILMER. 


"The  Relation  of  the  Elementary 
School  Principal  to  the  General  Test- 
ing Program" — Julia  A.  Mulrooney, 
Principal,  Murray  Hill  School,  Cleve- 
land. 

A  teacher  should  not  teach  school. 
She  should  teach  children. 

The  individual  child  must  be  studied 
if  the  school  system  would  give  to  each 
his  inborn  right  to  an  opportunity  to 
learn  that  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  learn,  and  to  grow  in  all  the  lines 
of  growth  that  are  open  to  him. 

Shakespeare's  "Seven  Ages  of  Man" 
has  a  modern  prototype  in  the  six  ages 
of  childhood,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Bird  T. 
Baldwin  of  Iowa: 

One:  His  age  in  years  from  the  date 
of  birth. 

Two :  His  school  age  in  years  since 
entrance  into  school. 

Three :  His  physical  age,  measured  in 
growth   of    bone,    muscle    and    nervous 

system. 

Four :  His  mental  age,  measured  by 
intelligence  tests. 

Five:  His  moral  age,  measured  by 
his  ability  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong. 

Six:  His  social  age,  measured  by  his 
ability  to  meet  and  associate  with  other 
human  beings. 


"The  High  School  Principal's  Re- 
sponsibility for  Vocational  Guidance" 
— Edward  Rynearson,  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance,  Pittsburgh. 

The  school  is  the  one  organization 
that  is  specifically  fitted  to  do  systema- 
tic, continuous  guidance.  In  other 
words,  guidance  is  the  sole  reason  for 
the  school. 

The  object  of  vocational  guidance  is 
not  to  prescribe  a  vocation  for  the  child, 
but  to  get  the  parents,  teachers  and  child 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  organized  information  and  or- 
ganized common  sense;  not  to  decide 
for  the  child  what  he  shall  do,  but  to 
provide  him  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion so  that  he  can  choose  wisely. 

*     *    * 

"What  Constitutes  American  Citizen- 
ship"— Alvin  Owsley,  National  Com- 
mander, American  Legion. 

The  will  to  serve  has  been  America's 
contribution  to  civilization.  The  will  to 
do  and  the  will  to  serve  are  the  first 
civic  virtues.  However,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional necessity ;  that  is  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  serve.  This  is  a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  education. 


The  American  Legion  wishes  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  help  education.  The 
Legion  is  committed  to  the  enforcement 
o  f  the  compulsory  attendance  school 
laws.  The  Legion  also  is  committed  to 
the  making  of  compulsory  courses  in 
American  history  and  civics.  .  .  This 
must  be  one  nation,  with  a  common  cul- 
tural development  based  on  a  common 
language.  .  .  .  The  Legion  is  op- 
posed to  letting  down  the  bars  on  im- 
migration at  this  time.  We  cannot  admit 
more  immigrants  until  we  Americanize 
those  already  here. 
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y  We  Use  Movies" 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

The  film,  "Ask  'Em  to  Buy,"  is  a 
silent  salesman  of  the  sales  promotion 
idea,  made  to  help  representatives  of 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  houses  show 
the  retail  trade  how  they  can  increase 
their  automotive  equipment  sales.  In 
2,000  feet  it  shows  how  a  jobber  sales- 
man, key  man  of  the  whole  sales  pro- 
motion plan,  transformed  a  garage 
man's  impending  failure  into  assure  1 
success  by  demonstrating  to  him  the 
merchandising  of  automotive  equipment 
as  it  can  be  practiced  in  the  average 
garage  or  dealer  establishment  without 
expensive  help  or  expensive  sales  facili- 
ties. 

— Ray  IV.  Sherman 

Merchandising  Director 

Automotive  Equipment  Assn. 

Our  two-reel  film  picturing  the  culti- 
vation, curing  and  packing  of  the  raisin 
is   being   exhibited    in   all   parts -of    the 
United   States  and  Canada,   and  is  also 
carrying  the  story  of   the  San  Joaquin 
Valley     to     the     Orient     and     western 
Europe.     Through    this    powerful    pub- 
licity medium,  the  name  of  Sun-Mai  i  is 
constantly     kept      before      the      people 
wherever  the  organization  operates. 
— Fred  K.  Howard,  Director 
Dept.  of  Educational  Activities 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Agricultural  Extension — 

Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Agents 

Motion  pictures  are  being  utilized  here 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  stump  de- 
struction and  the  increased  land  values 
that  result  by  following  methods  which 
have  been  found  practical  after  experi- 
ment by  the  experts  of  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural college. 

— Prof.  Scudder 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

We  are  putting  the  county  motion- 
picture  machine  to  active  use,  showing 
good  agricultural  films,  and  our  meet- 


ings   all    over    the    county    are    gaining 
greatly  in  popularity  and  enthusiasm. 
— Jess  Barrett,  County  Agent 
Appanoose  County,  Iowa 

Churches  and  Sunday- Schools 

The  moving  picture,  as  surely  as  the 
printing  press,  has  come  to  stay.  We 
believe  the  church  should  have  bravery, 
wisdom  and  strength  enough  to  take  it 
away  from  Satan,  who  is  undertaking 
to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  em- 
ploy it  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
— Dr.  Ferdinand  Cowle  Iglehart 
New  York  City 

Movies  are  an  essential  factor  in  the 
first  step  of  winning  boys  and  girls  of 
12  to  16  years  of  age  to  the  mission. 
They  become  acquainted,  enter  the  clubs, 
classes  and  athletic  programs,  and  are 
finally  won  over  to  the  character-build- 
ing influence  of  the  Sunday-school. 
Many  boys  have  been  won  away  from 
street-corners,  tough  poolrooms  and  in- 
cipient criminal  associations,  and  many 
girls  from  similarly  evil  surroundings, 
through  the  initial  influence  of  the  mov- 
ies in  our  churches.  We  are  finding  the 
results  little  short  of  wonderful  from 
the   standpoint   of    everything  beneficial 

and   wholesome The   time   is 

near  when  the  moving  picture  will  be 
as  respectable  and  as  indispensable  to 
the  community  church  program  as  the 
choir  or  pipe-organ. 

— Henry  Samuel  Brown 

Supt.  Church  Extension  Board 

Presbytery  of  Chicago 

Propaganda 

The  evils  of  drug  addiction  are  pic- 
tured graphically  in  a  film  made  to 
show  at  the  Oregon  Health  Exposition. 
The  motion  picture  shows,  better  than 
any  words,  how  the  addict  is  under- 
mined mentally,  physically  and  morally 
by  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs. 

— Police  Department 
Portland,  Oregon 


Despairing  of  being  able  to  carry  my 
message  of  self-help  through  auto-sug- 
gestion to  all  those  who  waited  for  it 
here,  I  accepted  the  plan  of  my  friends 
and  gave  it  to  the  cinema,  which  reaches 
millions  throughout  the  entire  country. 
On  the  screen  it  will  be  understood  by 
every  one  and  will  instruct  millions, 
whereas  I  could  only  reach  thousands. 
■ — Emile  Coue 
Paris,  France 


That  the  general  public  is  more  im- 
pressed by  what  it  can  see  with  its  phys- 
ical eyes  than  by  that  which  is  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  speech 
and  can  be  visualized  only  in  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  is  shown  clearly  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  "Own  a  Home"  campaign. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  seen  the 
film,  "Life's  Collateral,"  have  gone  away 
impressed,  whereas  if  those  interested  in 
the  project  had  employed  the  most  sil- 
ver-tongued of  orators  to  carry  their 
message  to  the  people,  only  boredom  and 
indifference  would  have  met  their  ef- 
forts. 


— Chamber  of  Commerce 
Peoria,  Illinois 


Schools  and  Universities 

The   seven-reel  film  on  the  operation 
of   the   engine  lathe  which  we   recently 
showed  students  here  constitutes  a  very 
valuable  aid  in  teaching  lathe  work.     It 
succeeds    in    bringing     out    with    great 
clearness  the  essential  processes  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  education. 
— George  E.  Myers 
Dept.  of  Industrial  Education 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


To  teachers  and  commissioners  of 
education,  I  say,  "Teach  history  with 
moving  pictures."  When  a  little  boy  is 
compelled  to  learn  about  Pocahontas 
and  Captain  Smith,  and  the  name  of 
Pocahontas'  father,  Powhatan,  it  all 
means  sorrow  and  interest  unawakened. 
Show  it  in  moving  pictures,  with  the 
names  and  short  explanations  on  the 
film,  and  it  will  stay  in  the  child's 
mind,  whether  it  be  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet,  Napoleon  at  Lodi,  Queen  Dido 
on  the  beach,  or  Washington  Grossing 
the  Delaware.  What  interests  children 
they  remember.  Thousands  that  forget 
the  name  of  Pocahontas'  father  remem- 
ber perfectly  well  the  name  of  Chan- 
gachgook,  alias  the  Great  Serpent.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper  made  Changachgook  in- 
teresting. 

— Arthur  Brisbane 

Chief  Editorial   Writer 
Hearst  Newspapers 
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bath  towels  into  wash  cloths  and 
crochet  edges  on  them,  and  you 
trim  bags  for  duster  cloths  with 
tatting. 

But  some  people  boil  over. 

The  Newark  Library  boiled  over. 
For  seven  years  after  my  advent  it 
simmered,  and  then  there  arose, 
like  Undine  from  her  lake,  the  Mu- 
seum Association.  It  needed  little 
to  encourage  me  to  incorporate, 
in  the  composition  subjects  of  each 
half-year,  one  on  the  City  of  New- 
ark: Newark's  streets;  her  hos- 
pitals ;  her  architecture ;  her  his- 
toric spots,  etc.  This  meant 
excursions,  visits,  photographs — all 
objective  work. 

Art   Exhibits and  Others 

There  were  exhibits,  of  many 
sorts.  Monsignor  Doane  got  to- 
gether an  art  society,  of  art  pa- 
trons, and  we  had  loan  exhibits  of 
their  choice  possessions.  Society 
came  and  had  tea  and  a  talk  for  the 
opening  night,  and  the  hoi  polloi 
came  thereafter. 

In  those  days,  under  Dr.  Poland, 
the  schools  came  in  classes  by  day- 
light, and  art-loving  pupils  brought 
their  parents  again  by  night.  I  re- 
member one  day  asking  a  seven- 
year-old  visitor  who  was  drifting 
about  the  exhibition  hall,  alone, 
"Which  of  the  pictures  do  you  like 
best?" 

"This  one,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
rather  subtle  landscape. 

"Why?"  said  I. 

"Because,"  said  he,  "I  can  see  so 
fur  into  it." 

I  )o  you  remember  the  boy  in  "A 
Dog  of  Flanders"  who  resented 
being  shut  out  of  the  paintings 
which  rich  foreigners  paid  to  see? 

Among  the  exhibits  shown  by 
the  Library  were  Bookplates ;  Jap- 
anese prints;  Engravings;  Biblical 
pictures;  Pictures  from  German 
art  journals;  Posters;  Cartoons; 
Medici  prints;  Woodcuts;  Editions 
of  the  Rubaiyat ;  Bookbinding; 
Wild  flower  photographs.  There 
were  seventy-four  exhibits  in  nine 


(  Continued  from  page  122) 

years,  and  over  300,000  visitors. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  not 
only  gave  exhibitions  but  pur- 
chased paintings  for  the  adornment 
of  the  building  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  collection  to  be.  Women's 
clubs  met  in  the  Library  and  co- 
operated in  many  exhibitions.  The 
Newark  Camera  Club  exhibited, 
and  the  Fawcett  Drawing  School, 
and  the  Carteret  Book  Club.  Indi- 
viduals also,  who  had  collecting 
manias,  were  appreciated  and  their 
collections  housed  and  shown. 
Among  these  was  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  minerals  made  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Disbrow.  There  were 
in  twelve  years  6,062  society  meet- 
ings, attended  by  almost  200,000 
people. 

Collecting  Objets  d'Art 

Meanwhile,  a  small  amount  was 
expended  each  year  on  such  deco- 
rated and  decorative  objects  as  it 
might  improve  the  taste  of  the  com- 
munity to  see,  or  such  as  might  be 
used  by  persons  of  culture  in  years 
to  come. 

Hence  it  is  that  Seth  Thomas 
clocks,  graceful  vases,  bronzes, 
print  collections,  Medici  prints, 
statuettes,  and  fine  examples  of 
pottery  and  copper  grace  the  build- 
ing. In  the  spring  and  summer 
each  employee  who  brings  a  floral 
load  from  her  garden  makes  a 
study  of  the  proper  receptacle  for 
it  and  of  its  best  arrangement.  Of 
course  we  get  presents :  every  li- 
brary does  that ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  library  can  refrain, 
due  to  this  cause  alone,  from  bud- 
ding into  a  museum.  And  our  own 
activities  and  proclivities  attract 
occasional  sums  of  money  which 
are  used  to  increase  our  treasures. 

Also,  we  print.  We  have  been 
doing  fine  printing,  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  Museum,  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  The  work  has 
been  done  by  young  girls  who  have 
learned  processes  from  each  other 
and  arrangement  from  Mr.  Dana. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  post- 


ers and  labels  have  set  a  standard 
calculated  to  raise  the  whole  tone 
of  Newark  printing,  and  our  poster 
displays  have  been  notable. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  put  up  by 
the  Library  have  traveled — to 
other  libraries  and  museums.  Some- 
times they  are  borrowed  by  single 
places.  Assistants  who  go  from  us 
to  take  charge  of  libraries  else- 
where often  ask  for  them. 


Standardized    Visual    Materials 

You  will  notice  that  most,  though 
not  all,  of  the  materials  employed 
by  the  Library  during  this  incuba- 
tion period  were  flat.  They  were 
representations  rather  than  ob- 
jects. 

They  were  not  often  slides, 
however,  although  on  certain  occa- 
sions slides  were  used.  Once  there 
was  a  new  schoolhouse  to  be  built. 
Mr.  Dana  invited  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  the  Library,  procured 
pictures  of  many  of  the  best  school 
buildings  in  the  country,  had  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  Newark 
schools,  and  gave  a  stereopticon  ex- 
hibit contrasting  the  two  sets  of 
pictures,  until  the  members  of  the 
board  cried  "Enough  !"  From  that 
day  began  a  new  era  in  the  school 
architecture  of  the  city.. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
slides,  films  and  stereographs  are 
the  favorite  visual  education  ma- 
terial of  school  systems.  They  can 
be  easily  systematized,  transported, 
handled  and  recorded.  They  are 
most  like  the  regulation  school  ma- 
terials, such  as  textbooks,  maps  and 
charts.  Janitors  view  them  with 
composure.  There  is  no  need  of 
making  labels  for  them;  the  firms 
that  issue  them  do  that.  They  make 
no  litter.  And  they  come  of  uni- 
form size  and  shape.  A  class  can 
look  at  the  screen  as  a  unit.  It  can 
be  marched  into  an  exhibition  hall, 
seated,  lectured  to,  and  returned  to 
its  seats  in  order,  and  another  class 
can  immediately  take  its  place.  The 
procedure  lends  itself  even  to  mili- 
tary discipline. 
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We  knew,  therefore,  that  when 
visual  instruction  should  seriously 
begin  in  the  schools  it  would  take 
that  form.  So  we  left  the  field  to 
the  school  people.  And,  sure 
enough,  they  appointed,  several 
years  ago,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  visual  instruction.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Balcom,  who  is  not  unknown 
to  these  columns,  has  been  circulat- 
ing these  wholesale  materials  ever 
since — with  the  result  of  enlivening 
the  curriculum,  to  its  very  great 
advantage. 

The   Library   and   Individualized 
Service 

The  Library,  on  the  contrary, 
lends — not  uniformly,  not  in  rigid 
sequences,  not  mandatorily,  not  in 
fixed  quantities,  but  with  entire 
flexibility — small  pictures  mounted 
and  sometimes  even  labeled,  large 
pictures  and  charts.  They  may  be 
taken  singly  or  in  quantity.  You 
may  select  them  yourself  or  you 
may  merely  indicate  the  subject, 
leaving  the  choice  to  us.  You  may 
call  or  send  for  them,  or  we  will 
deliver  them  to  set  places  at  set 
times.  About  150,000  of  the  13"x 
\7y2"  mounts  with  small  pictures, 
and  about  4,500  of  the  large  pic- 
tures and  charts,  are  distributed 
each  year.  About  70  per  cent  of 
these  are  used  by  school  teachers — 
voluntarily,  and  hence  not  one  of 
them  perfunctorily ;  the  other  30 
per  cent  are  taken  by  designers,  in- 
terior decorators,  costume  makers, 
makers  of  theatrical  settings,  com- 
mercial artists,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  club  women,  lecturers,  so- 
cial workers,  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers, architects,  and  the  like. 
There  are  department  stores  and 
motion-picture  houses  in  New  York 
that  hold  non-resident  cards  and 
use  our  collection  frequently. 

We  call  this  work  visual  educa- 
tion, and  the  major  part  of  it  is  still 
done  b)?  the  Library,  although  there 
are  sets  of  pictures  in  the  Museum 
that  are  circulated  regularly  in  con- 
junction with  certain  objects. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Newark 
Library  has  been  the  mother  of  the 
Newark  Museum. 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN 

BUSINESS 
{Continued  from  page  117) 

and  art  departments  of  universities 
and  public  schools  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  travel  bureaus, 
and  art  and  transportation  publica- 
tions generally,  are  filing  requests 
for  the  complete  series.  Such 
posters  mark  a  departure  and  a  real 
achievement  in  commercial  adver- 
tising. In  every  sense  of  the 
phrase  they  are  "visual  education" 
for  the  masses. 


SAFETY   MOVIES 
(Continued  from  page  110) 

employees  only  are  held  immedi- 
ately after  the  day  shift,  and  last 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  one 
hour.  Tickets  are  distributed  in  a 
different  department  for  each  day. 
One  set  of  pictures  can  be  exhib- 
ited for  two  weeks  before  all  of  the 
46,000  employees  in  the  big  plant 
have  viewed  them. 

Twice  a  week  employees  of  the 
Reo  Motor  Company  are  invited  to 
a  motion-picture  entertainment  at  a 
clubhouse  owned  and  operated  by 
the  company.     The  latest  theatrical 


photoplays  are  shown  and  a  safety 
picture  is  introduced  when  avail- 
able. At  these  meetings  there  has 
been  an  average  attendance  of 
1,700. 

New  Angles  on  the  Safety  Movement 

A  list  of  the  companies  using 
the  "movie"  to  put  a  new  punch 
into  their  safety  work  would  be  al- 
most endless.  While  those  men- 
tioned here  represent  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total,  their  ex- 
periences are  fairly  representative. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  in- 
surance companies  and  individual 
industrial  firms,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  workmen  being  taught  the 
lesson  of  safety  through  the  motion 
picture  by  local  safety  councils. 
Local  managers  make  free  use  of 
films,  even  to  the  extent  of  going 
into  a  member's  plant  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  to  give  exhibi- 
tions. Pictures  are  also  used  at 
foremen's  meetings  and  at  com- 
munity gatherings  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council,  where 
workmen  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  reached  are  given  a  new  angle 
on  the  safety  movement  through 
the  forceful  lessons  taught  by  the 
flickering  figures  on  the  screen. 


"And    the   World    Laughs    with    You 


>* 


Looking  Forward 

Small  Son  :  "I  say,  Daddy,  when 
people  go  to  heaven  do  they  become 
angels  right  away,  or  have  they  to  pass 
■a  lot  of  stupid  examinations  first?" — 
The  Passing  Show   (London) . 


Everlasting  Fire 

Mistress  (to  cook  from  the  country)  : 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  gas 
fires?" 

Cook  :  "I  think  they're  wonderful, 
ma'am.  Why,  those  in  the  kitchen 
haven't  gone  out  since  I  came  here  over 
a  week  ago." — Karikaturen  (Christi- 
ania). 

Her  Role 

"Now  we'll  play  zoo,"  said  Willie, 
"and  I'll  be  the  elephant." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  Aunt  Mabel. 
"But  what  shall  I  be?" 

"Oh,  you  can  be  the  .nice  lady  what 
feeds  the  elephant  with  buns  and  sugar," 
explained  Willie.' — Blighty    (London). 


Why  He  Picked  Pictish 

An  English  mother  was  visiting  her 
son  at  college. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "what  lan- 
guages did  you  decide  to  take?" 

"I  have  decided  to  take  Pictish,  moth- 
er," he  replied. 

"Pictish?"  said  the  puzzled  lady. 
"Why  Pictish?" 

"Only  five  words  of  it  remain,"  he 
said. — Railroad  Red  Book. 


The  Latest  Excuse 
Farmer:    "Hey,  there,  how  came  you 

to  be  up  in  my  apple-tree?" 

Boy  :     "Please,  mister,  I  just  fell  out 

of  an  airplane." — London  Opinion. 


Long-Distance  Shooting 
The  new  night-watchman  at  the  ob- 
servatory was  watching  some  one  using 
the  big  telescope.  Just  then  a  star  fell. 
"Begorra,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that 
felly  sure  is  a  crack  shot." — Toronto 
Goblin. 
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DRIVEN 

THE  story  of  DRIVEN  is  a 
stark  narrative  of  primitive  and 
elemental  passions,  pictured  against 
the  mountains  of  the  South,  and  con- 
cerned with  a  family  of  "poor  white 
trash."  The  father  and  his>  three  oldest 
sons,  bestial  and  menacing,  are  moon- 
shiners, afoul  of  the  law.  The  mother 
is  "driven"  and  broken,  her  only  com- 
fort her  youngest  boy,  the  variant  in 
the  family  group.  He  has  gentleness 
and  delicacy  and  an  imagination  which 
carries  him  over  the  crowding  hills  into 
the  wonderful  world  beyond.  Needless 
to  say,  these  qualities  are  a  matter  of 
great  reproach  and  bitterness  to  brothers 
and  paternal  parent,  who  make  his  life 
miserable  in  their  desire  to  reform  him. 
Not  until  his  Arcadian  romance  is 
threatened,  however,  does  his  mother 
break  through  the  inertia  and  passivity 
produced  by  years  of  mistreatment  and 
violate  the  first  commandment  of  the 
mountains,  selling  her  husband  and  sons 
to  the  revenue  officers. 

So  slowly  and  so  tensely  is  the  tragic 
situation  built  up  that  it  is  almost  intol- 
erable. No  dramatic  digression  or 
comic  relief  is  offered  for  distraction. 
A  half-dozen  people,  their  hearts  filled 
with  hate,  rage  and  despair,  are  crowded 
into  one  small  room — each  one  waiting, 
watching,  like  an  animal  in  covert  and 
like  an  animal  ready  to  spring.  The 
continued  suspense  is  terrific  in  its  ef- 
fect. Charles  Brabin,  the  director,  has 
done  a  masterly  piece  of  work. 

The  actors  have  made  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  pic- 
ture. Charles  Mack  as  the  buffeted, 
misplaced  boy  is  perfect.  Elinor  Fair  as 
the  wistful  little  sweetheart  is  likewise 
excellent.  The  figure  most  clearly  etched 
in  this  gray  drama,  however,  is  the 
mother  whose  grim  hopelessness  and  un- 


loveliness  symbolize  the  tragedy  of  the 
story.  Every  emotion  possible  to  this 
role  is  brought  out  with  a  cameo-like 
clearness  by  Emily  Fitzroy.  She  has  a 
remarkable  sense  of  pause,  that  rare 
possession  of  the  actor.  One  remembers 
her  as  she  came  to  the  door  just  after 
her  eldest  son  had  killed  an  innocent 
man. 

"I  heared  shooting,"  she  says. 

"You  heared  nothing,"  snarls  her  son 
with  threatening  gesture. 

She  picks  up  the  gun,  smells  the  pow- 
der and  finds  the  barrel  hot. 

"I   said   I   heared   shooting,"   she   re- 


peats— and  makes  the  moment  tremen- 
dous in  its  significance. 

One  might  say  something  about  at- 
mosphere, of  which  there  is  aplenty.  It 
is  an  atmosphere,  however,  created  by 
the  intensity  of  the  actors  rather  than 
by  setting  and  background.  So  com- 
pelling is  the  action  that  one  forgets  the 
beauty  of  the  hills  and  valleys  or  is 
conscious  of  them  only  with  a  sad  sense 
of  incongruity  that  such  loveliness  could 
harbor  so  much  blackness  and  sin. 

More  honor  is  due  the  director  when 
one  reflects  that  the  plot  is  of  the  type 
supposed  to  be  least  well  flitted  for 
the  screen.  It  affords  no  de  luxe  spec- 
tacles; there  are  no  mob  scenes,  and 
there  is  little  racing  and  chasing.  The 
women  wear  no  silk  hose  nor  French 
models.    And  yet  it  is  a  rare  picture ! 

The  chief  criticism  that  may  be  made 
of  the  picture  is  of  the  ending.  It  is 
too  brief,  too  indefinite,  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  action. 
The  censor  may  be  responsible  in  this 
matter,  however,  rather  than  the  di- 
rector. 

Released  by  Universal. 


THE  PILGRIM 

AS  soon  as  ever  Charles  Chaplin 
attained  his  unparalleled  popu- 
larity, critics  and  others  of  ele- 
vated mental  habits  began  admonishing 
him  to  let  his  subtlety  as  a  comedian 
replace  his  customary  slapstick. 

Each    succeeding    film    has    given    in- 
creased indication  of  his  willingness  to 


DRIVEN 

The  boy  has  an  imagination  that  carries  him  over  the  crowding  hills  into  the  wonder- 
ful world  beyond,  and  an  eager  desire  to  make  something  of  himself.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  his  future  that  the  grim,  tragic  mother,  having  long  since  surrendered  the 
hope  of  anything  good  for  herself,  at  last  throws  off  the  chains  of  her  inertia  and 
despair  and  takes  action  that  means  for  her  son  a  chance  to  live — for  herself  a 
chance   to   die. 
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follow  this  advice.  In  THE  PILGRIM 
you  can  scarcely  recognize  the  Chaplin 
of  early  days.  He  is  chastened  and  sub- 
dued. He  hurls  no  pies  and  the  house 
does  not  come  crashing  down  upon  the 
heads  of  just  and  unjust  as  a  grand 
finale.  Instead,  he  uses  the  wistful  ex- 
pression, the  eloquent  gesture,  to  create 
the  impression  of  a  harassed  man  unin- 
tentionally masquerading.  And  in  doing 
this  he  displays  that  indescribable  some- 
thing that  is  the  mark  of  genius. 

The  story',  written  by  the  tempera- 
mental star  himself,  is  a  light,  frivolous 
thing — as  all  comedies  should  be.  An 
escaped  convict,  forced  into  a  frock  by 
the  exigencies  of  an  uncomfortable  sit- 
uation, finds  himself  greeted  as  the  new 
minister.  He  is  obliged  to  deliver  a 
sermon  and  otherwise  perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  pastor.  This  sermon  with  which 
he  regales  an  astonished  congregation 
is  a  model  of  clever  pantomime. 

Press  agents  come  forth  with  the 
statement  that  many  ministers  have 
viewed  the  picture  and  found  nothing 
sacrilegious  in  its  content.  Certainly  the 
average  person  will  be  unconscious  of 
irreverence.  The  fun  is  too  spontaneous 
and  too  harmless,  serving  merely  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  tricks  of  Chaplin.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  church  as  an  insti- 
tution is  set  up  for  ridicule. 

Chaplin  is  surely  not  afraid  of  com- 
petition. He  includes  in  his  cast  such 
veterans  as  Mack  Swain  and  his  own 
brother,  Syd  Chaplin,  each  one  distin- 
guished in  his  line  of  the  profession. 
The  former,  as  the  sanctimonious  dea- 
con who  slips  from  virtue  via  the  hip- 
pocket  route,  is  a  capable  and  individual 
comedian.  Syd  Chaplin  as  the  careful 
owner  of  a  derby  which  nearly  functions 
as  a  pudding  is  excruciatingly  funny. 
His  astonished,  horrified  and  outraged 
expression  as  he  recognizes  his  haber- 
dashery on  the  tea-table  is  one  of  the 
best  moments  in  the  picture. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the 
merriment  is  occasioned  by  a  child  per- 
sistently striking  in  the  face  those 
around  him.  The  fact  that  this  episode 
brought  hearty  laughs  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  American  audience. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
THE  PILGRIM,  while  not  hilariously 
funny,  is  a  successful  picture  and  shows 
Chaplin  in  a  more  refined  phase  of  his 
art. 

Released  by  First  National. 


THE  CHRISTIAN 

THE  majority  of  those  who  see 
this  picture,  based  on  Hall  Caine's 
novel  of  the  same  title,  will  be 
gripped  by  the  absorbing  romance  of  the 
narrative.  The  psycho-analyst,  how- 
ever, will  see  something  very  significant 
in  John  Storm's  suppression  of  himself 
and   in   his    consequent   emotional   reac- 


THE   CHRISTIAN 

Glory   Quayle    stands    by   her    friend    Polly    Love   in    Polly's    hour   of   trouble,    and   the   little 
hospital    nurse    has    another    advocate    in    the    chaplain,    the    stern    John    Storm    himself. 


tions.  It  is  not  probable  that  Maurice 
Tourneur,  the  director,  had  any  further 
desire  than  to  present  with  polish  and 
effect  an  intense  and  colorful  pictorial 
story.  In  this  he  has  been  markedly 
successful,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
made  a  keen  and  subtle  psychological 
study. 

John  Storm,  disillusioned  with  the 
world,  finding  in  service  the  best  form 
of  self-expression ;  John  Storm,  revolting 
against  his  monastic  vows  and  longing 
for  the  woman  of  his  love ;  John  Storm, 
the  evangelist,  the  fanatic — all  these  sig- 
nificant phases  of  his  career  apparently 
constitute  the  events  of  the  story.  They 
tell  a  story  in  themselves. 

Richard  Dix  takes  this  difficult  but 
spectacular  role,  his  biggest  one,  and 
makes  every  gesture  and  fleeting  ex- 
pression count.  He  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  must  be  reckoned  as  a  real 
actor.  Mae  Busch  as  Glory  Quayle,  the 
effervescent,  passionate  and  unreliable 
heroine,  was  effective,  although  her  per- 
formance scarcely  seems  to  merit  the 
extravagant  praise  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  other  actors, 
among  whom  one  meets  Mahlon  Hamil- 
ton and  Phyllis  Haver,  rise  nobly  to  the 
responsibility  of  appearing  in  such  an 
exacting  drama. 

Incidentally,  the  picture  is  an  indict- 
ment of  modern  society  and  especially 
of  the  callous  society  man,  as  visualized 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Ure.  London 
music  halls,  the  Derby,  and  scenes  of 
luxury  are  contrasted  with  the  mission 
in  the  slums  and  its  pitiable  attendants. 

Maurice  Tourneur  is  an  artist  at  con- 
veying in  a  flash  an  impression  that  is 
a  complete  story  in  itself.  The  few  sec- 
onds showing  the  child  fumbling  in  the 
garbage  for  food,  and  the  girl  whose 
hand  slowly  loosens  its  clutch,  are  splen- 
did bits  of  dramatic  mosaic  work.  He 
is  equally  successful  at  handling  masses 
of  surging  humanity  and  yet  keeping 
unity  and  purpose  in  the  scenes. 

Indeed,  THE  CHRISTIAN  is  a  most 


satisfactory   dramatization  and   may   be 
listed  as  a  superior  production. 
Released  by  Goldwyn. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

THE  story  of  the  year  from  spring 
to  spring  is  a  real  drama  of  life, 
embodying,  for  him  who  has 
learned  to  read  the  Book  of  Nature,  all 
the  essentials  of  tragedy,  comedy  and 
melodrama.  It  boasts  a  cast  more 
varied  and  temperamental  than  a  Grif- 
fith play,  a  mise  en  scene  more  elaborate 
and  spectacular  than  any  setting  ever 
devised  by  Von  Strohheim  or  De  Mille. 

In  THE  FOUR  SEASONS— an  Ur- 
ban production  filmed  for  Kineto,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Raymond  L.  Dit- 
mars,  curator  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society — we  have  indeed  a 
glorious  and  beautifully  photographed 
pageant  of  the  year.  The  stars  and  sup- 
porting players  of  the  company  are 
birds,  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  and 
there  are  backgrounds  of  ever-changing 
beauty,  mood  and  color  supplied  by 
woodland,  marsh  and  meadow ;  skies 
fair  and  stormy ;  serene  rivers  and 
plunging  waterfalls ;  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  a  profusion  of  bloom  and 
leafage,  or  fringed  with  winter's  pearl. 
What  each  season  stands  for  in  Nature's 
scheme  is  clearly  brought  forth :  spring, 
the  time  of  awakening  life ;  summer,  the 
period  of  growth  and  "settling  down" ; 
autumn,  when  many  creatures  complete 
the  cycle  of  their  existence;  winter,  the 
season  of  death  or  hibernation. 

Very  successful  has  been  the  attempt 
to  give  you  the  impression  of  successive 
walks  through  woods,  fields  and  moun- 
tains, meeting  again  and  again  the  same 
animals,  flowers  and  trees,  but  seeing 
them  each  time  in  a  new  state  of  de- 
velopment as  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

As  in  all  well-planned  dramas,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  unity,  the 
lives  of  a  few  central  characters  are 
followed  in  intimate  detail,  whereas  onlv 
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THE  FOUR  SEASONS 
The  buck  deer  is  invariably  amazed  when  his  antlers  drop  off  in  springtime.  It  is  for 
the  protection  of  his  young  fawns  that  Nature  takes  from  him  his  dangerous  fighting 
weapons,  leaving  him  a  mere  family  man,  meek  and  mild  as  Molly  Cotton-tail  her- 
self. But  as  the  fawns  gain  strength  the  budding  antlers  grow  again,  at  the  rate 
of  half  an  inch  a  day,  and  by  late  fall  the  buck  is  once  more  ready  for  conquest 
and    battle    with    hEs    rivals. 


brief  glimpses  arc  given  of  the  scores 
of  supporting  actors,  to  serve  as  em- 
broidery and  embellishment  upon  the 
main  theme.  The  "male  lead,"  undoubt- 
edly, is  the  buck  deer.  He  celebrates 
the  joyous  springtide  by  dropping  the 
antlers  of  which  he  is  so  proud — a  sac- 
rifice that,  be  it  noted,  is  wholly  invol- 
untary and  that  never  fails  to  startle 
Papa  Deer  mightily,  no  matter  how 
many  springs  he  may  have  weathered. 
Clearly,  he  is  too  obtuse  to  associate  his 
loss  with  the  babyhood  of  his  fawns, 
for  whose  protection  Nature,  "the  dear 
old  nurse,"  has  made  this  careful  pro- 
vision. As  summer  comes  a  new  set  of 
antlers  begins  to  develop,  growing  at  the 
amazing  rate  of  half  an  inch  a  day,  un- 
til by  the  time  winter  is  at  hand  we  see 
the  buck  stand  once  more  in  all  has 
glory,  the  full-antlered  monarch  of  the 
glen. 

Another  star  performer  in  the  film  is 
the  frog,  whose  life-story  is  followed  in 
logical  sequence,  from  the  crystal-clear 
eggs  mi  spring,  through  the  tadpole 
stage,  and  down  to  the  time  when  the 
little  young  frogs,  having  duly  absorbed 
their  tails,  sit  on  their  marsh  log  listen- 
ing respectfully  to  a  portly  grandfather 
frog  croaking  his  ancient  "jug-o'-rum" 
song  for  nil  the  world  to  hear.  The 
caterpillar,  too,  is  seen  consuming  sev- 
eral times  its  own  weight  every  day 
during  tin  sunny  summer;  and,  when 
goldet  autumn  arrives,  spinning  the 
ilken  cradle  that  is  to  sheltei  its 
miraculous  transformation  from  winter 
storms. 

\gain,  we  watch  at  close  range  Dacld) 
Beavei  and  bis  oldest  son  as  they  repair 


the  breach  a  summer  storm  has  torn  in 
their  dam.  We  meet  them  once  more  in 
the  fall,  storing  away  their  winter  sup- 
ply of  food  wood.  Within  a  week,  we 
learn  with  amazement,  members  of  the 
beaver  colony  working  co-operatively 
can  gnaw  through  trees  a  full  foot  in 
diameter.  These  knowing  little  beasts 
always  so  cut  their  trees  that  they  will 
topple  toward  the  water,  towing  being 
far  easier  than  dragging. 


Woodchuck,  polar  bear,  squirrel  and 
hare ;  the  barnyard  chick,  the  wild  duck 
and  the  wild  turkey ;  robin,  bat  and  song 
sparrow ;  the  venomous  rattler  and  the 
housewifely  honey  bee — all  these  and 
many  others  contribute  interesting  bits 
of  acting  to  this  drama  of  the  changing 
year.  But  not  all  of  the  footage  is 
given  to  Nature's  children.  Her  scenic 
effects  are  also  portrayed,  particularly 
spectacular  effects  like  so-called  "heat 
lighting" — the  reflection  of  a  distant 
shower- — summer  hail-storms,  and  the 
destructive  lightning  stroke.  The  cumu- 
lus clouds  characteristic  of  summer 
skies ;  the  great  cyclonic  storms  that 
hasten  autumn's  work  of  stripping  the 
trees ;  the  outflung  wisps  of  cirrus 
clouds  that  gradually  cover  the  winter 
sky  with  a  yellow  curtain  from  behind 
which  fall  tons  of  fairy  flakes — all 
these  are  pictured  in  a  way  to  quicken 
observation  and  delight  the  eye. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  you,  are  conscious 
of  a  lurking  annoyance  over  the  jerki- 
ness  of  the  "plot,"  switching  you  re- 
lentlessly from  one  particularly  interest- 
ing child  or  mood  of  Nature  to  an- 
other; but  such  jerkiness  is  made  in- 
evitable by  the  seasonal  plan  of  treat- 
ment and  by  the  amount  and  variety  of 
ground  that  has  been  attempted  in  the 
four  reels.  On  the  whole,  and  given  the 
character  of  the  subject,  THE  FOUR 
SEASONS  maintains  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  continuity.  Schools  and  theaters 
alike  are  fortunate  to  have  available 
this  delightfully  human  visualization 
of  the  stately  procession  of  the  months. 

Released  by  Hodkin-son. 
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Bellboy  13 

This  particular  bellboy  turns  a  select 
hotel  upside  down  and  gives  the 
harassed  manager  and  fluttered  guests 
nervous  prostration  with  his  vivacious 
and  novel  performances.  Douglas  Mac- 
Lean,  as  the  young  gentleman  who  has 
fallen  into  this  menial  position,  keeps 
the  footage  merry.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  attractive  person  who  apparently 
has  a  future  before  him.  The  entire 
family  will  enjoy  the  wholesome  fun  of 
tins  film.     (First  National.) 


The   Conquering    Woman 

According  to  this  picture  woman  is 
conquered  rather  than  conquering. 
Briefly,  a  3'oung  lady  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance and  snobbish  disposition, 
played  by  Florence  Vidor,  is  bent  on 
marriage  with  a  picturesque  but  other- 
wise undesirable  nobleman.  By  a  des- 
perate father's  orders  she  is  cast  away 
on  a  desert  island  in  company  with  a 
woman-tamer.  Such  a  desert  island ! 
It  blooms  with  pianos  and  comfortable 
tents    and    cook-stoves   and   kittens   and 
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chickens,  and  the  woman-tamer  turns 
into  an  adoring  lover.  If  this  picture 
were  funny  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  its  banalities  and  improbabilities. 
It's  a  weak-tea  form  of  drama,  perfectly 
harmless.  {Associated  Exhibitors.) 
Glimpses  of  the  Moon 

Edith  Wharton's  novel  has  made  an 
interesting  picture,  but  on  the  screen  it 
is  merely  a  story  and  not  a  careful 
study  of  an  artificial  social  environ- 
ment. Bebe  Daniels,  though  always 
charming  in  the  title  role,  does  not  be- 
gin to  recognize  its  possibilities.  David 
Powell  likewise  seems  rather  half- 
hearted about  his  work.  Too  much 
frou-frou,  perhaps!  Nita  Naldi  is  there 
as  a  wicked  charmer.  Not  a  children's 
picture.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Grumpy 

There  is  probably  no  character  actor 
on  the  screen  today  more  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  populace  than 
Theodore  Roberts.  His  little  facial 
contortions  and  irascible  ways  are  irre- 
sistibly funny.  In  "Grumpy"  he  excels 
himself  and  brings  down  upon  his  gray 
head  new  honors.  He  is  not  built  by 
nature  to  be  the  quiet,  subtle  Grumpy 
of  the  stage ;  consequently  he  creates  a 
new  Grumpy,  one  that  is  essentially 
Theodore  Roberts.  He  delighted  his 
audience  immensely  and  he  will  please 
you  and  the  children.  (Famous  Players- 
Lasky.  ) 

Mad  Love 

Sometimes  one  rather  questions  the 
validity  of  a  beautiful  star's  claim  upon 
public  interest.  In  Pola  Negri's  case, 
however,  the  reason  is  crystal-clear. 
She  is  a  great  actress  with  a  personality 
that  is  dominating  and  vivid.  In  "Mad 
Love,"  her  last  foreign  picture,  she 
gives  a  pantherish  sort  of  characteriza- 
tion. Her  Liane  of  the  Boulevards  is  a 
passionate,  wayward  creature,  very  real  ' 
and  convincing.  The  film  is  extremely 
continental  in  flavor,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  perhaps  unintelligible  to  the  average 
American.  There  is  a  magnificent  car- 
nival scene,  but  the  photography  and  gen- 
eral scenic  effects  do  not  stand  compari- 
son with  American  productions.  This 
picture  is  not  for  children.     (Goldwyn.) 

A  Midnight  Guest 

A  beauteous  but  incorrigible  waif  of 
the  streets  is  caught  stealing  in  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  and  very  impres- 
sionable bachelor.  Moved  by  her  touch- 
ing lies  and  eyes,  he  adopts  her,  gives 
her  beautiful  clothes,  and  makes  a  per- 
fect lady  out  of  her.  She  is  so  perfect 
that  she  is  inhuman.  Before  the  kind 
gentleman  can  marry  her,  however, 
there  enters  a  friend,  a  traveler  from 
Africa,  and  the  plot  thickens.  Although 
the  picture  is  filmed  with  care  and 
boasts  scenes  of  revelry  by  night  which 
no  doubt  should  insure  its   success,  the 


sad  fact  remains  that  the  situations  are 
cheap    and    unconvincing    and    that    the 
actors  seem  utterly  bored.    Not  for  boys 
and  girls.     (Universal.) 
My  American    Wife 

The  American  wife  in  this  case  is  no 
other  than  the  well-known  Gloria  Swan- 
son  whom  Antonio  Moreno,  a  South 
American  gentleman  of  renown,  attains 
only  after  various  vicissitudes,  including 
a  duel,  a  quarrel,  and  an  extremely  sen- 
sational and  impossible  ballroom 
denouement.  Like  all  pictures  featuring 
Miss  Swanson,  this  drama  is  well  filmed 
but  ultra-sophisticated  and  dreadfully 
superficial.  It  is  the  lightest  kind  of 
dramatic  froth.  Josef  Swickard's  fine 
features  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
film  of  this  type.  Leave  the  children  at 
home  and  make  it  an  at-home  evening 
all  round.  (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 
Nobody's  Money 

Jack  Holt  proceeds  deftly  and  debon- 
airly through  the  amusing  but  not  in- 
tricate complications  of  this  plot.  Since 
the  actors  do  not  seem  to  take  seriously 
the  political  corruption  and  graft  in 
which  they  are  embroiled,  the  audience 
need  not  worry.  •  Instead  of  having  the 
hero  rescue  a  heroine  in  distress,  the 
scenarist  has  him  save  her  father — quite 
an  irregular  proceeding.  This  picture  is 
all  right  for  boys  and  girls.  (Famous 
Players-Lasky. ) 
Peg  O'  My  Heart 

The  filming  of  this  popular  stage 
drama  marked  the  debut  of  Laurette 
Taylor  on  the  screen.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  she  filmed  well  and  that 
her  performance,  although  somewhat 
hoydenish,  was  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory. The  picture  is  staged  with  the 
care  and  suavity  habitually  bestowed 
upon  pretentious  productions.  Children 
will  enjoy  the  Cinderella  plot.    (Metro.) 

.  Quincy  Adams   Sawyer 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  this  picture  is  the  collection  of 
distinguished  actors,  gathered  from  all 
walks  of  the  drama.  Lon  Chaney, 
Blanche  Sweet,  John  Bowers  and  Bar- 
bara La  Marr  rub  elbows  with  Hank 
Mann,  Gail  Kane,  Louise  Fazenda  and 
Elmo  Lincoln.  It  was  so  much  fun  to 
see  Lon  Chaney  at  a  country  party  that 
one  almost  forgot  to  notice  whether  or 
not  the  picture  was  a  good  one.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  fine  dramatization  of 
the  novel  by  the  same  name,  and  ends 
with  a  thrilling  rescue  scene  which  out- 
Griffiths'  that  famous  director's  finales 
and  makes  you  squirm  in  your  seat. 
Children's  nerves  are  very  strong  now- 
adays when  it  comes  to  screen  matters ; 
they  might  see  this  picture  without 
harm.     (Metro.) 

Second  Fiddle 

A  picture,  intended  to  be  a  realistic 
portrayal    of    simple    home    life,    which 


somehow  misses  fire  in  spite  of  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  Glenn  Hunter  and  the 
lovely  Mary  Astor.  This  may  be  be- 
cause the  selfish  brother  theme  is  too 
much  exaggerated.  The  real  wallop 
comes  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  with 
the  murder  of  the  recluse's  daughter. 
There  are  some  unpleasant  scenes  in  the 
picture  which  it  may  be  as  well  for 
children  not  to  see.     (Hodkinson.). 

The  Shriek  of  Araby 

The  only  funny  thing  about  this  pic- 
ture is  its  title.  The  situations  lack 
spontaneity  and  the  gags  are  ineffective 
if  one  may  gauge  their  success  by  the 
feeble  reactions  of  the  audience.  Ben 
.  Turpin,  comedian  of  the  East-is-West 
eyes,  works  hard  enough  to  achieve  bet- 
ter results  than  he  does.  Your  time  will 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  reading 
the  newspaper  than  in  seeing  this  pic- 
ture.    (United  Artists.) 

Singed   Wings 

While  the  plot  of  this  picture  is  un- 
deniably melodramatic,  the  production  is 
so  admirably  directed,  so  beautifully 
photographed,  and  so  finely  acted  as  to 
be  distinctive.  The  story  has  to  do  with 
a  little  Spanish  dancer  in  a  water-front 
cafe  in  San  Francisco.  Her  beauty  and 
charm  bring  her  unwelcome  attentions, 
which  are  ended  only  by  a  tragedy.  She 
is  warned  of  this  tragedy  in  a  dream, 
and  it  is  in  the  visualization  of  this 
quaint,  fantastic  dream  that  Penrhyn 
Stanlaws  particularly  demonstrates  his 
genius  as  an  artist.  It  is  exquisitely 
conceived  and  delicately  executed,  and  it 
provides  atmosphere  for  the  subsequent 
action.  The  Pierrot — the  crazy,  devoted 
clown — and  the  .  doddering  grandfather 
are  two  extraordinary  characters,  so 
realistically  and  effectively  interpreted 
as  to  deserve  special  comment.  The 
manner  in  which  events  in  the  plot  are 
made  to  coincide  with  the  fantasy  of  the 
dream  provides  a  startling  climax.  The 
director  never  lets  his  desire  for  effect 
obscure  his  sense  of  proper  dramatic 
tempo  and  proportion.  Consequently,  the 
plot  is  built  firmly  and  coherently.  This 
picture  is  too  worldly  for  the  young 
child.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

A    Tailor-Made  Man 

Time  was  when  Charles  Ray's  name 
was  one  with  which  to  conjure  in  the 
box-office.  Then  came  a  series  of  pic- 
tures written  and  directed  by  himself. 
Simultaneously  came  a  partial  eclipse. 
"A  Tailor-Made  Man,"  however,  sees 
the  old,  ingratiating  Charles  Ray  with 
his  awkward,  boyish  mannerisms  back 
with  us  again.  The  film  is  a  pleasing 
little  story  about  a  lad  who  climbed 
right  out  of  a  tailor  shop  into  an  as- 
tonishing success,  with  no  other  visible 
asset  than  what  must  be  called  pure 
nerve.  Let  the  children  see  this  picture. 
(United  Artists.) 
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Tenderfooting  Through  Glacier  National  Park 


tal  Divide  through  Gunsight  Pass ; 
15  miles,  mostly  downhill.  From 
Gunsight  Pass  in  either  direction 
are  spectacular  views. 

Fourth  Day.  Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalets  to  Many  Glacier  Hotel  or 
Chalets  on  Lake  McDermott  via 
Sexton  Glacier  and  Piegan  Pass  ; 
18  miles  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween climb  and  descent.  Wonder- 
ful views  of  Mount  Siyeh,  Piegan 
Mountain,  the  Garden  Wall,  Morn- 
ing Eagle  Falls,  Grinnell  Glacier 
and  Lake  Josephine. 

Fifth  Day.  Many  Glacier  to  Ice- 
berg Lake  and  return;  14  miles 
round  trip,  climbing  a  little  over 
1,000  feet.  Iceberg  Lake,  nestled 
under  towering  walls,  floats  ice- 
bergs during  August. 

Sixth  Day.  Many  Glacier  to 
Cracker  Lake  and  return ;  round 
trip  14  miles.  Up  Canyon  Creek  to 
the  wonderful  chasm  of  Cracker 
Lake,  about  which  Mr.  Siyeh  rises 
almost  vertically  4,000  feet. 

Seventh  Day.  Many  Glacier  to 
Granite  Park  Chalets  by  way  of 
Swiftcurrent  Pass;  9  miles,  a  climb 
of  a  little  over  2,000  feet,  second 
crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
The  view  east  down  the  Swiftcur- 
rent Valley  discloses  more  than  a 
half-dozen  lakes,  great  and  small. 

Eighth  Day.  Granite  Park  Cha- 
lets to  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalets, 
along  the  Garden  Wall,  crossing 
the  Continental  Divide  for  the 
third  time,  through  Logan  Pass;  17 
miles.  Trail  to  Logan  Pass  keeps 
at  about  same  altitude ;  a  sharp 
descent  to  St.  Maiy  Lake.  From 
the  pass  short  trips  may  be  made 
to  Hanging  Gardens,  Hidden  Lake, 
and  other  noted  beauty  points. 

Ninth  Day.  Going  to-the-Sun 
Chalets  to  St.  Mary  Chalets  at 
lower  end  of  St.  Mary  Lake;  18 
miles  along  promontory  on  north 
shore   of   lake.     This  part   of  the 


{Continued  from  page  118  ) 

trip  can  be  made  by  launch. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Days.     St. 
Mary  Chalets  to  Cut  Bank  Chalets. 


4  4<-pHANK  YOU  for  telling 
I  me  about  those  three  films 
on  biology  when  I  wrote 
you  for  information  last  week," 
said  a  dealer  in  motion-picture 
supplies,  stopping  in  at  the  edi- 
torial offices  t'other  day  for  a 
little  chat  on  things  in  general. 
"Know  of  any  other  good  films 
suitable  for  schools?" 

Amazement  sat  written  large  on 
the  editorial  countenance.  Emo- 
tion precluded  speech.  Answer 
was  in  terms  of  action. 

The  last  three  copies  of  Visual 
Education  were  laid  before  the 
visitor,  opened  to  the  small-type 
section  at  the  back — "The  Film 
Field." 

Swiftly  a  red  pencil  counted  para- 
graph after  paragraph.  The  Jan- 
uary department  listed  S3  "films 
suitable  for  schools" — February 
listed  52 — March  listed  63. 

The  visitor  stared.  He  had  never 
before  noticed  these  constantly 
changing  lists,  he  confessed. 
Forthwith  he  laid  down  the  price 
of  the  three  copies,  ripped  out  the 
pages  under  discussion,  folded 
them  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
wallet,  and  marched  off. 

Many  instructors  of  visual  educa- 
tion are  down  on  the  subscription 
records  to  receive  two  copies  of 
the  magazine  each  month,  to 
facilitate  clipping  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  a  "loose-leaf  film 
catalog"  that  is  easily  kept  down 
to  the  minute  and  is  susceptible  of 
indefinite  expansion. 

These  lists  in  "The  Film  Field" 
are  carefully  compiled  from 
month  to  month  from  scores  of 
catalogs  and  bulletins  sent  out  by 
distributing  firms  serving  the  non- 
theatrical  field.  As  new  lists  are 
received  old  ones  are  discarded, 
thus  keeping  the  file  information 
accurate  and  up-to-date  at  all 
times. 

Then,  to  expedite  reference  on  the 
part  of  the  film-user,  the  titles  are 
carefully  classified  as  to  content, 
under  such  heads  as  Agriculture, 
Civics,  Health,  History,  Home 
Economics,  and  the  like;  and  if 
the  paragraph  in  the  catalog  is  not 
sufficiently  explanatory  of  the 
film's  content,  other  sources  are 
consulted  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  item  as  informing  as  possible. 

Do  YOU  use  "The  Film  Field"  in 
each  issue  of  this  magazine  as 
actively  as  you  might? 


On  this  trip  it  is  necessary  to  sleep 
out  one  night  under  the  stars.  Up- 
per end  of  Red  Eagle  Lake  is  a 
good  camp  site,  9  miles  from  St. 
Mary,  level  walking.  Early  start 
should  be  made  following  morning, 
as  it  is  16  miles  to  Cut  Bank 
Chalets,  with  a  climb  of  a  little 
over  3,000  feet  to  be  accomplished. 
Trail  by  way  of  Triple  Divide 
Peak,  which  separates  the  headwa- 
ters flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  is  the  only 
triple  divide  in  North  America. 

Twelfth  Day.  Cut  Bank  Chalets 
to  Two  Medicine  Chalets  by  way 
of  Mt.  Morgan  Pass  and  Dry 
Fork;  18  miles,  with  climb  of 
2,400  feet  and  equal  descent. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Two  Medicine 
Chalet  on  Two  Medicine  Lake  to 
Dawson  Pass  and  return;  12  miles 
round  trip,  climb  of  2,200  feet.  An 
unforgettable  experience  to  look 
over  Dawson  Pass  upon  the  tum- 
bled, snow-daubed  peaks  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Two  Medicine 
Chalets  to  Glacier  Park  Station  by 
way  of  Mount  Henry;  11  miles,  a 
climb  of  3,600  feet  from  chalets  to 
summit  of  Mt.  Henry,  from  which 
is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque setting  of  Two  Medi- 
cine. 

A  Friendly  Caution 
The  above  trip  can  be  reversed 
and  some  of  the  harder  trips  elim- 
inated by  using  the  Park's  automo- 
bile stages  and  launches.  Hiking 
all  the  way,  192  miles  of  mountain 
trails  would  be  negotiated  through 
a  region  of  unsurpassed  loveliness 
and  charm. 

Be  sure  as  to  the  sturdiness  of 
your  shoes  or  boots,  and  remember 
to  wash  your  wool  socks  each 
night  before  retiring,  for  otherwise 
the  title  of  this  story  will  be  more 
applicable  to  your  particular  case 
than  is  intended. 
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<mie  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

CORN  ROOT  ROT.  The  cause  of  the  rot 
and  ways  and  means  of  exterminating  it, 
treated  in  a  scientific  and  yet  thoroughly  prac- 
tical way.  It  is  intended  for  use  particularly 
in  the  seed  corn  campaigns  conducted  by 
Farm  Bureaus,    (p  and  d,  Homestead.) 

FARMING  INCONVENIENCES.  A  film 
that  interestingly  pictures  the  results  of  care- 
lessness on  the  farm,  (p  and  d,  Inter.  Harv- 
ester.) 

WHERE  UNCLE  SAM  RAISES  POUL- 
TRY. A  visit  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Poultry  Farm  near  Washington;  scenes 
picturing  approved  methods  of  handling  poul- 
try; brooders,  pens,  houses,  use  of  trap  nests, 
etc.      (p.  and  d,  U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 

SUNSHINE  GATHERERS.  The  story  of 
California's  famous  fruits,  showing  fruits  in 
all  seasons,  together  with  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  gathering.  The  film  traces  Cali- 
fornia's history  from  the  landing  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  150  years  ago,  to  the  present, 
and  includes  interesting  scenes  of  California 
missions.    (/>  and  d,  Prizma.) 

ART  AND  IfflUSIC 

DANCES  OF  THE  SEASON.  An  artistic 
study  of  Japanese  dancing  as  portrayed  by  the 
famous  Kobe  girls  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
(p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

DAWNING.  Gorgeous  sunrises  in  many  dif- 
ferent lands — over  the  Rockies,  in  Alaska, 
Japan,  Borneo,  South  Africa,  the  Sahara 
Desert,  London  and  New  York — are  pictured 
as  the  earth  makes  its  daily  revolution,  to- 
gether with  unusual  scenes  in  these  various 
localities.    These   sunrises  were   painted   by   M. 


Jean  Paleologue,  the  famous  Rumanian  artist, 
and  are  reproduced  in  color,  (p  and  d, 
Prizma.) 

GOWNS  VENUS  WOULD  ENVY.  Show- 
ing the  processes  of  making  batik — a  method 
of  dyeing  which  originated  centuries  ago  with 
the  Javanese.  The  film  shows  how  "person- 
ality gowns"  are  designed,  dyed  and  fitted  to 
the  individuality  of  the  wearer.  (p  and  d, 
Prizma.) 

CIVICS    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

FATHER  KNICKERBOCKER'S  CHIL- 
DREN. A  primary  lesson  in  Americanization, 
giving  a  vivid  insight  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  pour  into  New  York  from  every 
race  and  every  land  on  earth,  (p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN.  A 
film  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Amer- 
icanization to  carry  to  the  foreign-born  a  plea 
to  learn  English.  In  a  forceful  and  convinc- 
ing lesson  it  offers  them  the  privileges  of  the 
night  school,  the  Public  Library,  etc.  (p, 
Conn.  Dept.  of  Americanization ;  d,  Worcester 
Film   Corp.) 

FIRE  PREVENTION.  A  film  lesson  which 
teaches  that  carelessness  is  the  major  cause  of 
fires,  with  added  glimpses  of  the  training  given 
to  firemen,     (f  and  d,  Fox.) 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SEA.  A  vivid  picture 
of  life  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  The  scenes 
show  us  the  boys  who  are  "The  First  to 
Fight,"  at  sea,  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  their 
games,  playing  football,  baseball  and  "Chinese 
boxing,"  at  gun  practice  and  drill,  maneu- 
vering on  land  as  cavalrymen,  artillerymen  and 
infantrymen,  and  finally  in  their  barracks,  (p 
and  d,  Kleine.) 


CONSERVATION 

FUTURE  FOREST  GIANTS.  Reforesta- 
tion in  the  National  Forests;  planting  seed- 
lings and  sowing  tree  seeds  in  denuded  areas 
of  these  forests,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 

WHEN  ELK  COME  DOWN.  The  pursuit 
of  an  elk  poacher  by  a  forest  ranger  through 
the  great  mountains  in  the  Absaroka  National 
Forest,  Mont.;  the  poacher's  capture  and  pun- 
ishment; need  for  protecting  the  elk  from 
poachers  and  starvation;  co-operation  with  the 
State  game  department.  2  reels.  (p  and  d, 
U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 

STATE  GAME  FARM.  Showing  the  hatch- 
ing of  quail  and  pheasants  and  picturing  sev- 
eral varieties  of  game  birds,  with  instructions 
as  to  methods  of  raising  them.  (p,  Lewy;  d, 
State   Conserv.   Comm.   of   Md.) 

STATE  FISHERIES.  Showing  how  trout 
eggs  are  hatched.  %  reel,  (p,  Lewy;  d,  State 
Conserv.   Comm.  of   Md.) 

SAVING  THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.  Picturing  the  different  phases 
of  forest  conservation,  such  as  the  work  of  the 
fire  wardens,  the  reforesting  work,  the  fight 
against  tree  diseases,  etc.  {p,  Worcester;  d, 
N.  H.  Forestry  Comm.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

GREAT  PLAINS.  One  of  the  series  on 
Regional  Geography,  covering  the  region  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Moving  pictures  show 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  range  and  en  route 
to  eastern  markets;  activities  on  a  modern 
ranch;  cowboys  in  a  roundup,  etc.  Views  like 
those  of  Denver,  the  great  railroad  center  of 
the  West,  and  panoramas  of  the  peaks  and 
foothills  of  the  Rockies,  convey  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Great  West,  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for 
Visual  Edu.) 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.  A 
visualization  of  the  glaciers,  hot  springs, 
mud  volcanoes,  waterfalls  and  canyons  of  this 
most  interesting  of  our  National  Parks,  with 
glimpses  of  the  animal  life,  such  as  bears, 
beavers  and  eagles,  that  find  refuge  in  its 
great  forests.  (p,  Ford;  d,  Pilgrim  Photo- 
play.) 

THE  ALPS  OF  SWEDEN.  Views  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges  and  mountain  torrents 
that  constitute  so  much  of  the  attraction  of 
Northern  Sweden  to  the  adventurous  traveler. 
(p,  Swed.  Biog.;  d,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

BESIDE  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE.  In  the  little 
village  of  Volendam  where  this  picture  was 
made,  the  natives  still  maintain  the  customs 
and  wear  the  quaint  costumes  of  the  Holland 
of  long  ago.  Volendam  is  veritably  a  "Spot- 
less Town."  Even  the  streets  are  scrubbed 
until  they  are  as  clean  as  the  tile  kitchens. 
(p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  SANITATION 

GENERAL  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  De- 
voted to  general  standards  of  health  promotion 
for  the  individual,  including  mental  hygiene. 
The  film  pictures  examples  of  achievement  and 
long  life;  proper  exercise  and  recreation; 
proper  footwear;  good  air  and  sunshine,  sleep 
and  cleanliness;  care  of  the  teeth,  eyes  and 
hair;  mental  health,  purpose,  concentration  and 


Motion  Pictures   Used  to  Preserve  the    History 
and  Customs  of  the  American  Indian 

A   Unique  Dramatization  of  the  Red  Man's  Life 

"BEFORE  THE  WHITE  MAN  CAME" 


All-Indian  Cast 


Six   Reels 


THE  LEA-BEL  FILM  COMPANY 

806  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MINU/A 

Portable  Screens 


When  a  better  screen  is 
made,  it  will  also  be  a 
Minusa. 


Samples   and   literature 
upon   request 

MINUSA    CINE    SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

Wor'd  s  Largest  Producers  of 
Jvlotion  PictureScreens. 


(Eorrprt  iEttgltalj 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send   10   Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


confidence.  Finally,  problems  of  heredity  are 
touched  upon,  with  a  plea  for  well-born  chil- 
dren. 2  reels.  (p,  Bray;  d,  Pilgrim  Photo- 
play.) 

OUR  CHILDREN.  A  film  on  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  Children's  Bureau  in  a  rural 
district,  showing  how  health  spells  happiness. 
Business  men  and  civic  organizations  engage 
a  full-time  public  health  nurse  with  head- 
quarters where  local  physicians  hold  regular 
weekly  clinics.  At  these  clinics  proper  meth- 
ods of  weighing,  measuring  and  examining 
babies  are  demonstrated.  2  reels.  (p,  Amer. 
Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TWINS  AT 
WORK.  The  scene  is  a  courtroom,  the  judge 
Public  Opinion.  The  Public  Health  Twins- 
Science  and  Administration — bring  in  their 
prisoners,  Tuber  Q.  Losis,  Diphtheria  and  In- 
fantile Diarrhea.  These  figures  dissolve  into 
bargraphs  showing  the  mortality  from  these 
three  diseases  in  1900.  Tuber  Q.  Losis  is 
dragged  into  prison  and  one  of  the  twins  again 
converts  him  into  a  bar,  which  they  begin  to 
hammer  down,  stopping  every  five  years  to 
show  what  the  death  rate  was  at  that  time, 
ending  with  1920,  when  it  is  shown  cut  almost 
in  half.  In  like  manner  they  show  the  de- 
crease in  the  other  two  diseases  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Vo  reel.  (/>  and  d,  Natl  Tuber- 
culosis Assn.) 

BENDING  THE  TWIG.  Suggestions  for 
the  child's  physical  development,  based  on  the 
familiar  proverb,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not   depart   from   it."      (/>,   Urban;   d,    Kineto.) 

HISTORY 

THE  CONTINENTAL  GIRL.  A  romance 
with  its  setting  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution.  5  reels.  {d,  World  Edu.  Film 
Co.) 

JOAN  THE  WOMAN.  The  well-known 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  production  based  on  the  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  Costumes,  scenery  and  cus- 
toms are  historically  correct,  and  such  well- 
known  players  as  Geraldine  Farrar,  Wallace 
Reid,  Theodore  Roberts  and  Tully  Marshall 
are  in  the  cast.  8  reels.  (/>,  Famous  Players; 
d,   Sou.   Enterprises.) 


THE  SLAVE  AUCTION.  ("Son  of  De- 
mocracy" series,  Chapter  6.)  A  picturization  of 
nn  incident  in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  when  for 
the  first  time  he  witnesses  the  auctioning  of 
a  negress.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
her  freedom,  he  vows,  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance 
to  hit  this  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard" — foreshadow- 
ing his  later  stand  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  shooting1  scene  in  the 
second  reel  be  cut.  2  reels,  (p,  Benj.  Chapin; 
d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

THE  GLORIOUS  DEAD.  A  color  film 
showing  the  burial  of  America's  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on  Armistice 
Day,  1921.  It  includes  the  exercises,  proces- 
sion, floral  offerings,  and  the  sounding  of 
"taps"   at  Arlington,      (p  and  d,  Prizma.) 

BEFORE  THE  WHITE  MAN  CAME.  A 
film  with  an  all-Indian  cast,  telling  the  story  of 
the  North  American  Indians  before  the  Pale- 
face invaded  their  land.  It  was  made  on  the 
Crow  and  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  with  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Throughout  the  film  runs  a  pretty  Indian  ro- 
mance, and  into  the  plot  are  woven  tribal 
rites  and  customs,  religious  ceremonies,  hunt- 
ing scenes,  raids  upon  an  enemy  village,  etc. 
0    reels.      (p,    N.    W.    Film  Corp.;    d,    Lea-Bel.) 


HOW   IT   IS  DONE 

THE  MARBLE  INDUSTRY.  A  visit  to 
the  quarries  of  New  Hampshire,  showing  how 
the  huge  blocks  of  marble  are  cut  out  of  the 
quarry,  transported  to  the  factory,  there  to  be 
cut,  polished,  and  prepared  for  building  pur- 
poses,     (p    and    d,    Carter    Cinema.) 

FROM  TREES  TO  TRIBUNES.  An  in- 
dustrial film  showing  the  making  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Beginning  with  logging  in  the 
Canadian  woods,  it  pictures  the  processes  of 
paper-making  in  the  mills  in  Ontario  where  the 
pulpwood  is  converted  into  newsprint,  and 
finally  the  details  of  publishing  itself,  includ- 
ing '  scenes  in  the  "local  room"  and  in 
the  mechanical,  advertising  and  circulation  de- 
partments. 5  reels.  (/>,  Chicago  Tribune;  d, 
Picture   Serv.   Corp.) 
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THE      DRAWING      MASTER      BLACKBOARD      EQUIPMENT 

VISUALIZES     AND     PUTS     EDUCATIONAL     EFFORT     AND 

INITIATIVE     INTO    THE    HANDS    OF    THE    PUPIL 


Any  child,  large  or  small,  can  easily  use  the  DRAWING 
MASTER  to  enlarge  maps,  portraits,  picture  stories,  charts, 
mottoes,   or  any   other   illustration   on  the    blackboard. 


THE  DRAWING  MASTER  CLUB 
OF   AMERICA 

Affiliated    with    The   National   School   Club 

National  Bldg.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

TO  TEACHERS  WHO  PLAN  TO 

ATTEND  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

THIS   YEAR 

The  Drawing  Master  Club  of  America  plans  to  be 
represented  as  far  as  possible  in  every  summer  insti- 
tute this   year. 

We  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  teachers  who  plan 
to  attend  any  such  institute,  with  a  view  to  represent- 
ing us  there. 

The  Drawing  Master  Blackboard  Outfit  will  be  mailed 
to   you   NOW   for   a 

Thirty-Day  FREE  TRIAL 

If  it  appeals  to  you,  as  we  know  it  must,  write  us  for 
our  special  representative  offer.  It  will  prove  very 
much   worth   your   while. 

COUPON 

V.  E.  Apr.  23 
The    Drawing    Master   Club    of   America. 
National   Bldg.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  for  30  Days'  FREE  Trial  the  DRAWING  MASTER 
OUTFIT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  it  on  the  Blackboard  and  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  has  proven  of  value  to  me,  I  shall  send  you  the 
purchase  price.    $5.00;  otherwise,   I   shall  return    the   outfit  complete. 

Teacher's    Name 

School 

Mailing    Address 


April ,    19  2  3 
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The  Brown  Mouse 

From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Published  by    Bobbs  -  Merrill  Compary 


Herbert     Quick 


R 


EADERS  of  the  novel  "The  Brown 
Mouse,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  will  re- 
call how  a  modest  farm  hand, 
gifted  with  breadth  of  vision  and 
imagination,  literally  revolutionized 
the  rural  school  system  of  his  com- 
munity. This  lad,  on  being  elected  teacher  of  the  country 
school,  refused  to  bow  to  the  old  conventional  "rule-of-thumb" 
methods,  and  proved  that  the  country  school  could,  by  the 
application  of  modern  and  progressive  ideas,  make  better  and 
more  efficient  farmers  of  the  children  and  thus  automatically 
solve  the  vital  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested   in   country   life. 

Schools  using  motion  pictures  will  be  delighted  with  the  film 
version  of  this  interesting  and  stimulating  story.  The  picture 
has  exceptional  merit,  is  well  cast  and  photographed,  moves 
rapidly  through  six  reels  to  a  happy  conclusion  and  holds  the 
attention    from    start    to    finish. 


Rental  rates— $25.00  per  day — $100.00  per  week, 
$50.00   each  week   following   the  first. 

County  and  city  superintendents  may  be  interested 
in  arranging  a  series  of  showings  in  their  counties  or 
cities. 


Homestead  Films,  Inc. 


7510    N.    Ashland    Ave. 


Chicago,    Illinois 


"It  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  carrying  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  education  upon  which  our  affairs  must  be 
centered." — E.    DAVENPORT. 

'The  Brown  Mouse'  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the 
great  movement  to  put  rural  education  on  a  sound,  abiding 
basis."— W.    A.    HENRY. 

"This  is  a  story  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  citizen  interested  in  rural  life  problems." — CARL 
VROOMAN. 


SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

With  which  are  consolidated  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  established  in  1874,  and    THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  established  in  1878 

SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  began  publication  on  January  2,  1915,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor  of  "Science,"  "The  Scientific  Monthly"  and  the  "American 
Naturalist."  The  journal  covers  the  field  of  education  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  American 
democracy,  cooperating  with  publications  in  special  fields,  aiming  to  become  the  professional 
journal  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  lower  and  higher  schools,  and  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  wider  public  for  whom  education  is  of  vital  concern.  It  emphasizes  the  relations  of  educa- 
tion to  the  social  order,  scientific  research  in  education  and  its  applications,  freedom  of  discus- 
sion,  and  news  of  events  of  educational  interest. 

Each  number  ordinarily  contains  articles  and  addresses  of  some  length,  shorter  contributions, 
discussion  and  correspondence,  reviews  and  abstracts,  reports  and  quotations,  proceedings  of 
societies  and  a  department  of  educational  notes  and  news. 

The  publication  every  week  in  the  year  permits  promptness  in  printing  articles,  convenience 
for  discussion  and  timeliness  in  the  news.  The  n=ed  of  such  a  journal  and  the  welcome  it  has  met 
are  best  witnessed  by  the  important  articles  by  distinguished  contributors  that  appear  in  each 
issue  of  the  journal.  Single    number     15    cents.     Yearly  subscription  $5.00 


THE    SCIENCE    PRESS 


Grand  Central  Terminal 
New   York,    N.    Y. 


To  THE  SCIENCE  PRESS,        .  SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  School  and  Society,  for  zvhich  I   .••■,  ,     check    or    money    order 

or  rive  Dollars. 

Name _ Address 

Date .'. 
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PUBLIC 
SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
5%  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur- 
plus stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S. 
Government   shoe   contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan, 
bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof. 
The  actual  value  of  this  shoe  is 
$6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy 
we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 
$2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon    request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe 
Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKERS  OF 

6M 


This  screen  is  all  its  name  im- 
plies. Clear-cut  projection  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  profitable. 

The  Da-Lite  will  meet  all  your 
requirements  for  a  reflective  sur- 
face. 

Write  for  Particulars 

Da-Lite    Screen   and    Scenic 
Company 

922  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MOTION   PICTURE  OUTFITS 

Motion  picture  machines  for  electric,  mazda  or 
calcium  lisht  at  half  price.  300  reels  of  fine  films, 
including  "Educational,  scenic,  dramas  and  comedy. 
We  buy.  sell  or  exchange.  Bargain  lists.  NATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  409  West  Michigan  Street,  Ouluth, 
Minn. 


In  answering-  advertisements  will 
you  please  mention  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION? Many  of  our  advertisers 
like  to  know  the  source  of  inquiries; 
so  you  will  be  conferring-  a  real  favor 
by  so  doing-. 


Representatives     Wanted 
for     Teachers'     Meetings 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
wants  to  get  in  touch  with  edu- 
cators who  are  in  a  position  to 
represent  it  at  Teachers'  Meet- 
ings. 

You   will    find    a   minimum   of 
resistance  because  the  magazine 
practically  sells  itself. 
Liberal  commissions. 
Write    Tor    full    p&rtiaulai 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806    W.    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago,    III. 


WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILWAY.  An 
industrial  film  showing  such  phases  of  railroad 
service  as  a  modern  coal  pier;  freight  cars  be-- 
ing  raised  and  completely  turned  over,  to 
dump  their  contents  into  the  hold  of  an 
ocean-going  vessel;  a  modern  grain  elevator, 
and  the  methods  of  handling  grain  to  and  from 
ocean  vessels,  etc.  (p,  Levvy;  d,  Western  Md. 
Ry.   Co.) 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 
Every  step  in  the  making  of  an  automobile  is 
pictured  in  this  film,  which  was  made  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Studebaker  Corporation.  6 
reels,     (d,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines.) 


LITERATURE 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.  A  dra- 
matic presentation  of  Goldsmith's  long-lived 
comedy,  produced  by  George  Loane  Tucker, 
and  featuring  Jane  Gail  in  the  leading  role.  4 
reels.      (d,   Lea-Bel.) 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  A  film 
version  of  the  great  Goldsmith  classic  which 
never  seems  to  grow  old,  with  titles  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  novel.  6  reels.  (d,  Inter. 
Church   Film   Co.) 

A  MODERN  MOTHER  GOOSE.  A  visual- 
ization of  the  characters  celebrated  in  the 
famous  old  jingles,  such  as  Old  King  Cole  and 
Mother  Hubbard,  as  well  as  other  loved  char- 
acters borrowed  from  favorite  fairy-tales — 
Cinderella,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  the  rest. 
5   reels,      (d,  Lea-Bel.) 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  OTHER 
SCIENCES 

THE  WIZARDRY  OF  WIRELESS.  An 
explanation  of  the  fundamentals  of  radio,  with 
animated  drawings  making  clear  such  invisible 
things  as  radio  waves,  electrons  and  electric 
currents.  Especially  designed  to  instruct  the 
amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  radio.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Gen.  Electric.) 

FIELD  FLOWERS.  A  study  under  the 
microscope  of  several  tiny  flowers,  such  as 
chickweed,  ground  ivy,  ground-sel  and  white 
and  purple  nettle.  %  reel.  (d,  Natl.  Non- 
Theat.) 

WILD  ANIMAL  STUDY— Part  1.  Motion 
pictures  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  animals, 
including  the  prairie  dog  and  the  squirrel, 
sloth,  echidna,  six-banded  armadillo,  Brazilian 
tree  porcupine,  South  American  capybara,  rat 
kangaroo,  American  beaver,  marmot,  etc.  (p 
and   d,  Beseler.) 


NOVELTY  FILMS 

THE  PUZZLING  BILLBOARD.  A  Sam 
Loyd  puzzle  story  of  a  billboard  and  the  evo- 
lution of  a  word  from  "pants"  to  "nails." 
The  first  word  advertises  the  product  of  a 
clothier;  but  he  is  followed  in  turn  by  a 
florist,  a  furrier,  a  jeweler,  etc.,  each  of  whom 
by  merely  covering  one  letter  on  the  billboard 
by  a  different  letter,  changes  the  word  into 
an  advertisement  of  his  own  product.  The 
onlooker  has  a  chance  to  guess  the  next  word 
at  each  step  of  the  transformation.  (d, 
Kleine.) 

MOTOY  NOVELTIES.  A  film  that  inter- 
ests children  because  of  its  novelty,  and  adults 
because  of  its  mystery.  Some  of  the  chapters 
in  the  story  are:  ■  In  Jungleland,  Jimmie  Gets 
the  Pennant,  Kinkling  of  the  Circus,  A  Trip  to 
the  Moon,  Dolly  Doings,  Puss  in  Boots,  In 
Japland,  The  Magic  Match,  Goldielocks 
and  the  Three  Bears,  etc.  %  reel,  (d,  Lea- 
Bel.) 

THE  MAGIC  TOYMAKER.  An  interest- 
ing story,  with  Charles  Aldrich,  with  the  va- 
rious characters  played  by  mechanical  toys 
and  really-truly  animals.  4  reels,  (d,  San- 
ford.) 

COMEDY  REVIEW.  A  novelty  in  the 
form  of  cartoons  in  color,  drawn  by  Pinto, 
the  San  Francisco  cartoonist,  filmed  with  the 
stop  motion  camera.  An  interesting  comedy 
feature,     (p  and  d,  Prizma.) 


RELIGIOUS   AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

MY  SHEPHERD.  An  attempt  to  show,  by 
picturing  the  daily  life  of  a  Syrian  shepherd, 
what  incidents  and  customs  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  beautiful  _  Twenty-Third  Psalm. 
The  verses  of  the  Psalm  supply  the  titles,  each 
illustrated  and  interpreted  by  a  pictorial  epi- 
sode,    (p  and  d,  Inter.  Church  Film  Co.) 


THE  HOLY  CITY.  A  tale  of  Jerusalem, 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible.  (p,  Urban; 
d,   Prizma.) 

THE  PASSION  PLAY.  A  motion  picture, 
in  colors,  visualizing  the  life  of  the  Savior.  3 
reels,     (d,  World  Edu.  Film.  Co.) 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORLD.  This  is 
the  first  reel  of  a  series  of  four  Biblical  films, 
visualizing  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  How 
God  created  heaven  and  earth  is  pictured  by- 
artistic  scenic  photography.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  picture  is  highly  idealistic,  (d, 
Nat'l  Non-Theat.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visuai 
Education. 

Beseler    Educational    Film    Co.,    Inc.,    71    West    23d    St.,    New    York    City. 
Bray    Productions,    Inc.,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 
Carter    Cinema   Producing    Corporation,    220-224   West    42d    St.,    New    York    City. 
Community  Motion  Picture  Service,   Inc.,   46  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Eskay  Harris  Feature  Film  Co.,  126-30  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fox    Film    Corporation,    10th    Ave.    and    55th    St.,    New    York    City. 
General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

Homestead     Films,    Inc.,     7510    N.    Ashland     Ave.,     Chicago. 
International  Church   Film  Co.,  861  Reibold  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
International    Harvester    Company,    606    So.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 
Kineto  Co.  of  America,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
George   Kleine   Motion   Picture   Films,    116    So.   Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 
Lea-Bel    Film    Company,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

National  Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 
National   Tuberculosis    Assn.,    370    Seventh   Ave., '  New    York    City. 
New    Hampshire    Forestry    Commission,    Concord,    N.    H. 
Picture    Service    Corporation,    208    So.    La    Salle    St.,    Chicago- 
Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exchange,    736    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 
Prizma,  Inc.,  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sanford    Film   Library,    406   Englewood   Ave.,   Chicago. 

Society  for   Visual   Education,   Inc.,    806   West    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 
Southern  Enterprises,   51  Luckie  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Slate  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
U.   S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Experiment  Station,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Western    Maryland    Railway   Co.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Worcester    Film    Corporation,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 
World    Educational    Film    Co.,    400    Englewood   Ave.,    Chicago. 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme   S.V.E.   combined   film-slide   projector 
which    stops     to    show    still    pictures    from     the     film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
1  2  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion  and  long  wear.      New  type   fan    gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.       Endorsed    by    users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Information  to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 
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In  the  crowded  school  room,  club  or  church 
hall  the  audience  is  safe  when  the  film  is  safe 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

For  portable  projection  has  all  the 
quality  of  regular  film  plus  safety. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation.  It  is 
identified  by  the  words  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film"  m  black 
letters  in  the  transparent  margin. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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A    Visualized  Lesson   on   Flowers 


Show  Nature  Study  Films 
In  Your  Classrooms 


ATURE  STUDY  subjects  have  a  peculiar  appeal  when 
spring  comes.  Films  scientifically  produced,  showing  in 
an  interesting  way  the  characteristics,  environment  and 
entire  life  cycle  of  animals  and  insects,  are  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  grades. 

NATURE  STUDY  films  will  be  enthusiastically  received  by 
your  pupils.  Stimulate  their  interest  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  by  arranging  nature  study  programs  during  the  remainder  of 
this  term,  booking  one  or  more  of  the  following  reels  each  week: 


Toads 

Wasps 

Greenbottle  Fly 

Samia  Cecropia  Moth 

Pond  and  Stream  Life  —  Reel  1 


For  sale  or  rental 


Honey  Bees 

Mosquitoes 

Black-and-Gold  Garden   Spider 

Monarch    Butterfly 

Pond  and  Stream  Life  — Reel  2 

Rates  and  descriptions  promptly  furnished 


S.  V.  E.  SERVICE 


We  are  prepared  to  give  prompt  service  from  our  educational  film  libraries  maintained  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  Nature  Study  series,  there  are  films  on  Civics, 
Geography,    Physiography,    Physics,    Health    and    Sanitation,    History    and    Vocational    Training. 
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FORECAST  FOR  JUNE 
Motion  Pictures  and  Worship 

The  Director  of  Religious  Education  for 
the  Union  Cong-regatioral  Church  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  tells  how  to  ereate  a 
worshipful  attitude  and  atmosphere  at 
a  religious  service  where  motion  pic- 
tures are  used.  The  entire  service  is 
outlined,  from  organ  prelude  to  bene- 
diction. 


Berkeley    Schools    and    the    Visual 
Method 

The  head  of  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  Berkeley  Monograph  on  "Vis- 
ual Instruction"  reviewed  in  this  num- 
ber will  discuss  some  aspects  of  her 
work.  Mrs.  Dorris  is  Director  of  Visual 
Education  in  the  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers'  Collegre  and  Supervisor  of  Vis- 
ual Education  for  the  Berkeley  Public 
Schools. 


Moving  Pictures  in  Iowa  Classrooms 

An  illuminating:  survey  of  the  status  of 
the  film  in  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  one  state  which,  neither  leader 
nor  laggard,  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  to 
represent   the   average    of   progress. 


What  Handicaps   the  School   Film? 

"Why  are  not  more  schools  using-  the 
motion  picture  educationally?"  This 
question,  put  to  principals,  teachers  and 
normal  collegre  students,  was  analyzed 
from  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  Here  are 
the  answers,  suggesting-  many  vital  prob- 
lems calling:  for  the  earnest  attention  of 
visualists   everywhere. 


A  Classified  Film  List 

"Advance  is  not  through  an  extreme 
conservatism,  but  through  experimenta- 
tion, with  a  constant  elimination  of  the 
crude,"  states  the  introduction  to  a 
working-  list  of  Alms,  carefully  selected 
and  classified  by  an  every-day  visualist, 
representing-  screen  material  a  school  is 
likely  to  need  during-  the  year.  Its  pub- 
lication will  beg-in  in  the  June  issue. 
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Visual   Education 


Learning  as  a  "Great  Adventure" 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


THE  phrase  is  Mr.  Dewey's.  He  has  said  that 
the  process  of  learning  can  and  should  be  made 
a  "great  adventure."  It  is  a  most  happy  suggestion. 
Can  its  implications  be  realized  in  practice?  Can 
school  tasks  be  so  organized  and  ordered  that  they 
will  have  the  zest  and  "tang"  of  a  series  of  adven- 
turous experiences  ? 

MOST  of  Mr.  Dewey's  followers — and  their  name 
now  is  legion — would  answer  this  question  with 
an  emphatic  affirmative.  They  would  point  to  the 
"project  method"  of  teaching  as  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  ideal.  Organize  around 
the  learner's  own  plans  and  purposes  the  materials 
of  education — let  knowledge  and  skill  be  presented  as 
means  to  the  solution  of  problems  that  appeal  to  the 
learner  as  worth  solving — throw  into  the  discard  such 
outworn  conceptions  as  systematic  study,  "learning 
for  the  sake  of  learning,"  and  learning  as  preparation 
for  adult  life:  take  these  steps,  we  are  told  by  this 
group,  and  school  work  will  lose  its  distasteful  quali- 
ties and  become  in  very  truth  a  series  of  great  ad- 
ventures. 

THERE  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these  pro- 
*■  posals.  American  schools  are  far  happier  places 
for  children  to  live  in  and  learn  in  than  they  were 
a  generation  ago,  and  this  transformation  has  been 
worked  in  part — probably  in  large  part — by  the  leaven 
of  Mr.  Dewey's  teachings. 

THERE  are  many  people,  however,  who  believe 
that  the  organization  of  school  work  on  a  project 
basis  has  its  limitations — and  limitations,  moreover, 
that  are  rather  quickly  reached  in  actual  practice.  In 
other  words,  like  all  preceding  proposals  to  revolu- 
tionize school  practice,  this  theory  has  certain  defects 
that  tend  to  counteract  its  unquestioned  virtues. 
Systematic  study  may  be  sometimes  tedious  and  often 
uninspiring,  but  the  project  method  wherever  carried 
out  extensively  and  consistently  has  so  far  failed 
signally  to  qualify  as  a  substitute.  "Learning  for  the 
sake  of  learning"  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  solving 
fascinating  problems  can  easily  be  overdone;  yet  ex- 
perimental evidence  which  has  not  yet  been  refuted 
shows  clearly  that  if  the  learner  fails  sooner  or  later 
to  lift  his  learned  materials  out  of  the  problem-con- 
text in  which  he  first  mastered  them,  his  mastery  will 
avail  him  little  that  is  of  enduring  value.  To  con- 
sider childhood  as  a  period  of  "preparation"  for 
adulthood  should  certainly  not  exclude  a  recognition 
of    the     fact     that    childhood    has    some    rights    and 


privileges  that  are  all  its  own;  but  the  one  extreme 
view  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other;  and  to  deny  a 
"preparatory"  function  to  childhood  is  to  leave  quite 
without  meaning  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
the  human  species ;  namely,  the  prolonged  period  of 
dependence  in  the  human  offspring. 

IN  the  light  of  these  limitations,  it  is  well  to  ask 
whether  systematic  study  which  is  pursued  for  its 
own  sake  but  which  is  also  justified  because  it  will 
prepare  for  later  life  may  not  also  be  made  a  "great 
adventure" — whether  school  work  that  is  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  transient  purposes  and  immediate 
"life-problems"  of  the  learner  must  necessarily  be  dull 
and  drab  and  uninspiring — whether,  indeed,  it  is  not 
the  soul  and  essence  of  really  fine  teaching  that  it 
actually  works  this  miracle  of  transforming  the  sys- 
tematic and  effortful  mastery  of  fundamental  truths 
from  routine  drudgery  into  a  series  of  great  adven- 
tures. 

THE  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  his  materials — 
toward  the  subject-matter  that  he  teaches — has 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Generally  speaking,  the  materials  of  education 
represent  the  conquests  of  mankind  in  its  long  struggle 
upward  from  the  brute  and  the  savage.  They  are, 
in  other  words,  records  of  human  experience,  and 
their  place  and  importance  in  education  are  deter- 
mined very  largely  by  the  measure  in  which  they 
enable  each  generation  to  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  These  materials  are 
organized  as  "subjects"  of  instruction  or  school 
"studies,"  and  are  given  specific  names,  such  as  "read- 
ing," "language,"  "spelling,"  "arithmetic,"  "geogra- 
phy" and  "history."  Thus  organized,  they  tend  not 
infrequently  to  become  formal  and  detached ;  to  teach 
them  becomes  a  perfunctory  task ;  to  master  them  may 
easily  be  looked  upon  by  the  learner  as  a  monotonous 
"grind." 

THE  attitude  of  the  elementary  teacher,  especially, 
is  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  materials  of  elementary  education  are  "taken 
for  granted"  by  the  adult  world;  they  are  matters  of 
comm,on  knowledge  to  those  who  have  already  passed 
through  the  schools :  and  in  consequence  they  are 
looked  upon  as  commonplace  matters  of  trivial  impor- 
tance. So  easy  is  it  to  take  this  attitude  toward  the 
materials  of  elementary  education  that  the  prejudice 
has  become  embedded  in  our  language :  the  very  word 
"trivial"  comes  from  the  word  trivium,  which  was  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  our  elementary-school  curriculum. 
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MASTER-TEACHERS  who  succeed  in  making 
systematic  mastery  a  series  of  great  adventures 
for  their  pupils  recognize  the  fundamental  fallacy  in 
this  attitude  and  take  definite  steps  to  avoid  it.  They 
appreciate  the  significance  of  their  materials,  and 
consequently  they  respect  their  materials.  Generally 
speaking,  too,  the  materials  of  elementary  education 
richly  deserve  this  respect.  The  very  fact  that  every 
one  is  expected  to  master  these  materials  is  in  itself 
convincing  evidence  that  they  are  very  far  from  com- 
monplace in  their  significance.  At  basis,  they  repre- 
sent the  skills,  the  knowledge  and  the  ideals  that  the 
race  could  least  afford  to  lose — and  which  would  be 
lost,  and  perhaps  irretrievably  lost,  if  even  a  single 
generation  of  teachers  should  be  unfaithful  to  their 
trust. 

NO  one  would  deny  that  the  human  race  has  had 
a  marvelously  interesting  life.  The  story  of  this 
life  is  by  far  the  most  fascinating  chronicle  of  thrill- 
ing adventures  on  record.  No  single  individual  could 
have  lived  this  life  in  the  flesh;  no  single  individual 
could  have  participated  actually  in  its  struggles  and 
failures  and  triumphs ;  but  every  normal  individual, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  can  have 


these  experiences  vicariously — every  normal  individual 
can  participate  in  the  great  events  that  have  made  the 
race  what  it  is.  Every  subject  of  instruction  is  a 
chapter  in  this  great  chronicle.  Every  lesson  in  read- 
ing, in  arithmetic,  in  language  and  in  geography,  as 
well  as  every  lesson  in  history  in  the  narrower  sense, 
has  its  dramatic  possibilities — which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  its  mastery  can  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  real  adventure. 

THE  outstanding  advantage  of  project-teaching  is 
that  it  takes  its  start  from  a  favorable  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  It  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
at  the  outset  by  limiting  its  materials  to  those  that  fit 
in  with  the  present  interests  and  purposes  of  the  learn- 
er. This  kind  of  teaching  has  a  place,  and  an  impor- 
tant place,  in  every  classroom.  No  less  important, 
however,  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  does  not  limit  its 
materials  to  those  that  fit  in  with  the  present  interests 
and  purposes  of  the  learner,  but  which  rather  recog- 
nizes the  fundamental  and  enduring  interests  of  the 
race  as  constituting  a  Gordian  knot  that  can  be  severed, 
perhaps,  but  completely  severed  only  at  a  price  that 
it  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  pay. 


Films  in  Teaching  Americanism 


EDUCATING  foreigners  by 
means  of  the  screen  is  a  task 
to  which  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  everywhere  are  today 
devoting  earnest  thought. 

"There  has  been  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  at  our 
night  classes  and  lectures  on  'Citi- 
zenship' since  motion  pictures  have 
been  available,  although  even  with 
the  stereopticon  slides  a  great  in- 
terest was  always  manifested,"  re- 
cently declared  Jaroslav  J.  Zmrhal, 
one  of  Chicago's  district  superin- 
tendents. "In  the  Hammond  School, 
especially,  there  has  been  a  marked 
gain  in  attendance  since  we  ran  a 
series  of  good  citizenship  reels.  The 
men  found  the  screen  answering 
their  questions  in  a  way  they  could 
easily  understand,  and  they  urged 
their  friends  and  relatives  to  attend 
the  classes.  Those  who  were  work- 
ing for  their  naturalization  papers 
were  particularly  delighted  with 
these  lessons  in  picture  language." 

Superintendent  Zmrhal  empha- 
sized a  point  in  the  effective  use  of 
educational  films  which  needs  to  be 


stressed  wherever  motion  pictures 
are  employed  for  teaching  rather 
than  for  entertainment.  That  is,  he 
insists  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  gaining  "active  attention"  by 
bringing  out  in  a  preliminary  talk 
the  purpose  of  the  film  lesson  and 
asking  questions  which  the  screen 
will  later  answer. 

"Before  running  the  picture  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
main  points  I  want  them  to  notice," 
said  Mr.  Zmrhal.  "We  do  not  want 
them  to  take  for  granted  the  ser- 
vices our  government  is  performing 
for  us  every  day.  In  the  film  they 
are  shown  that  it  is  the  government 
that  protects  their  houses  from 
fire ;  that  guarantees  them  freedom 
to  worship  God  as  they  please ;  that 
gives  their  children  free  education 
in  beautiful  school  buildings;  that 
guarantees  the  purity  of  their  food ; 
that  protects  life  and  limb; 
that  puts  public  parks,  hospitals 
and  libraries  at  their  service.  In 
the  film  these  services  are  driven 
home  to  foreigners  as  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way. 


"I  try  to  make  sure  they  under- 
stand that  all  these  benefits  imply 
corresponding  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  government  that 
serves  them.  This  I  consider  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  what  a  revelation 
the  screen  story  is  to  these  men, 
many  of  whom  have  been  here  only 
a  few  months.  After  the  film  has 
been  run,  we  make  a  practice  of 
using  the  subject  matter  of  the  pic- 
ture as  a  basis  for  conversation  in 
English,  and  have  members  of  the 
classes  write  letters  telling  what 
they  have  learned  from  the  screen." 
Not  in  America  alone  are  Ameri- 
canization films  needed,  according 
to  Superintendent  Zmrhal.  Citizens 
of  the  new  democracies  abroad 
need  equally  to  understand  their 
obligations  to  their  government  and 
to  realize  that  the  government  will 
be  exactly  what  they  make  it.  What 
we  call  "Americanization  films"  can 
be  used  to  interest  immigrants  not 
only  in  America  but,  in  a  much 
broader  sense,  in  democracy  as 
well. 
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The  Parts  of  a  Flower  and  Their  Purposes 

Marion  L.  Israel 
Usual  Education  Division,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 


PART  I 


THIS  is  the  first  of  three  type  les- 
sons prepared  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  lantern  slides  in  the  classroom. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  given  to  a 
seventh-grade  class  which  is  devoting 
three  periods  a  week  to  general  science, 
and  to  constitute  the  introduction  to  the 
subject.  The  lessons  are  based  on  Slide 
Set  No.  523B,  The  Parts  and  Purpose 
of  a  Flower,  of  the  Visual  Education 
Division  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
set  contains  thirty-two  views,  although 
only  twenty-three  have  been  used  in  this 
article.  The  text  supplied  with  the 
slides  has  been  used  by  the  teacher  in 
preparing  the  presentation,  but  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  class.  One  of  the  older  boys 
operates  the  lantern.  The  room  is  par- 
tially darkened.  The  class  is  supplied 
with  notebooks. 

FIRST    LESSON 

Teacher:  We  will  look  at  pic- 
tures for  awhile  this  morning.  We 
are  going  to  talk  about  them  to- 
gether, and  you  will  need  your 
notebooks. 

The  boy  who  is  operating  throws 
on  the  screen. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS  AND 
FRUIT.  (Fig.  1) 

Teacher:     What  have  we  here? 

Concert :     Oranges. 

Teacher :  What  are  oranges 
good  for,  Sylvia? 

Sylvia :     To  eat. 

Teacher :     Is  that  all  ? 

Sylvia  :  To  make  marmalade  of, 
and  fruit  punch. 

Teacher:  But  that  is  for  eating, 
only  in  another  form.  What  be- 
sides oranges  does  the  picture 
show,  James? 

James:     Orange  blossoms? 

Teacher:  And  what  are  the 
blossoms  good  for? 

James:     I  don't  know. 

Sylvia :  I  think  they  are  good 
to  look  at  and  to  fill  the  air  with 
perfume. 

Teacher:  Then  tine  blossoms 
gratify  our  senses  of  sight  and 
smell    and    the    fruit    gratifies    our 


sense  of  taste?  Is  their  value  only 
to  please? 

Richard :  The  fruit  is  good 
food  for  our  bodies. 

Janet:  And  the  blossoms  make 
the  fruit. 

Teacher :  Then  you  think  that 
the  tree  exists  for  our  benefit  ?  And 
you  feel  that  the  blossom  yields  up 
its  life  that  fruit  may  fill  the  needs 
of  man? 

Janet :  I  hardly  thought  of  it  in 
that  way,  but  I  think  that  is  true. 

Teacher :  Let  us  look  a  little 
farther  at  flowers  and  fruits  and 
see  if  we  are  right. 

She  throws  on  the  screen  a  view 
of 

SEED  PODS  OF  THE  GAR- 
DEN ROSE.  (Fig.  2) 

Teacher:  What  kind  of  fruit 
is  this,  Nora? 

Nora :     Apples  ? 

Teacher:  Do  you  think  so?  Do 
not  apples  hang  down  from  the 
twigs  on  which  they  grow  ? 


Donald :  These  look  like  rose 
apples. 

Teacher :  Perhaps  they  are  rose 
apples. 

Nora :  You  said  "What  kind  of 
fruit?" 

Teacher:  Isn't  a  rose  apple 
fruit?     What  is  fruit,  anyway? 

Nora:  Fruit  is  good  to  eat. 
Rose  apples  aren't. 

Teacher:  All  right.  These  are 
rose  apples.  Whether  they  are 
fruit  or  not  we  shall  have  to  see. 
Let  us  look  at  the  rose  from  which 
these  "apples"  came. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

A  GARDEN  ROSE.     (Fig.  3) 

Teacher:  Here  is  the  flower 
which  preceded  the  "apple"  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  rose.  What  is  the 
most  noticeable  thing  about  it? 

Several :     The  white  petals. 

The    petals    give   the 
form,    and    its — what  ? 


Teacher 

flower    its 

Any  one. 

Barbara 

Teacher 


Figure    1 
ORANGE    BLOSSOMS    AND     FRUIT 
The  orange  tree  affords  us  the  strange  sight 
of    flowers,    green    fruit    and    ripe    fruit    all 
at    the    same    time,    in    all    stages    of    devel- 


Color  ? 

Yes.  A  name  has 
been  given  to  this  group  of  petals, 
all  arranged  in  such  beautiful  or- 
der about  a  center.  That  name  is 
corolla.  C-o-r-o-l-l-a.  Write  it  in 
your  notebooks,  at  the  left  side  of 
the  page.  The  corolla  is  made  up 
of  the—? 

Several :     Petals. 

Teacher:  And  the  whole  group 
of  petals  is  named  the — ? 

Concert:     Corolla. 

Teacher:  Write  PETALS  in 
your  books,  on  the  line  beside 
COROLLA.  Now  look  at  the  rose 
from  the  back  or  under  side. 

The  operator  throws  on  the 
screen 

REAR  VIEW  OF  BLOSSOM 
AND  BUD  OF  ROSE.    (Fig.  4) 

Teacher:  What  do  you  see  be- 
sides the  corolla,  Michael? 

Michael:     The  stem. 

Teacher:     But  that  is  a  part  of 


M ay, 19  2 3 
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Figure    2 
SEED    PODS    OF   THE    GARDEN   ROSE 
That    the     apple     and     the     rose     belong    to     the     same     great    botanical     family     is     never     so 
apparent    as    when    the    lovely,    fragrant    petals     drop    away,    disclosing    the    "rose    apple" 
within.      'Tis   then   the    cousinship   becomes   plain   as    day. 


the  bush.     I  mean  in  the  flower  it- 
self. 

Sylvia:  The  little  socket  out  of 
which  the  petals  grow. 

Teacher:  Exactly.  What  is 
the  little  socket  made  of  ? 

Sylvia  :     Little  green  leaves. 

Teacher :  We  can  see  them  bet- 
ter on  the  bud  at  the  right.  This 
group  of  little  green  leaves  has  a 
name,  too.  Its  name  is  calyx,  c-a- 
1-y-x.  Write  it  in  your  books  on  a 
line  below  COROLLA.  What  is 
the  calyx  for,  Betty? 

Betty :  For  the  petals  to  grow 
out  of. 

Teacher :  That  is  one  way  to 
put  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  cup 
out  of  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower  grow.  But  look  at  the 
calyx  on  the  bud.  What  is  a  bud, 
anyway  ? 

A  baby  rose. 
And     babies     need 


Lucille : 

Teacher 
what? 

Lucille :     To  be  fed. 

Betty  :     To  be  kept  warm. 

Teacher:  That  is  it.  To  be 
protected.  Does  the  calyx  protect 
the  bud? 

Michael :     Sure. 

Teacher :  It  sure-/y  does.  But 
why  are  you  so  sure  ? 


Figure    3 

A    GARDEN    ROSE 

Rose!   thou  art  the    sweetest   flower 

That   ever  drank  the  amber  shower. 

— Thomas  Moore. 

(Michael  is  silent.) 

Betty :  Because  it  grows  up  all 
around  the  little  flower  before  it- 
opens. 

Teacher:  Does  the  calyx  pro- 
tect the  baby  rose  from  anything 
besides  cold? 

Robert :     Hot  sun. 

Donald:     Wind,  rain. 

Michael:     Bugs. 

Teacher:  And  it  gives  the  tiny 
petals  a  chance  to  mature  without 
interference.  The  calyx  is  made 
up  o  f  what  ? 

Janet:  Little  green  scales  that 
look  like  leaves. 


Teacher:  Those  little  leaves 
have  a  name  of  their  own.  Each 
one  is  a  sepal,  s-e-p-a-1.  Write 
SEPALS  on  the  line  beside 
CALYX.  Now  we  will  turn  the 
rose  around  again. 

She  repeats  on  the  screen 

A  GARDEN  ROSE.     (Fig.  3) 

Teacher:  Do  you  see  anything 
besides  petals  ? 

Michael:  A  little  bunch  in  the 
center.     What  are  they? 

Teacher:  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  out. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

A  FUCHSIA  BLOSSOM. 
(Fig.  S) 

Teacher:  Here  is  a  blossom 
from  the  fuchsia.  We  can  see  more 
plainly  here  what  the  little  bunch 
consists  of  than  we  could  in  the 
rose.  What  do  you  see  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  flower? 

James:  A  lot  of  little  balls  on 
stems. 

Teacher:  That  describes  them 
very  accurately.  They  are  called 
stamens,  s-t-a-m-e-n-s.  Write 
STAMENS  on  a  line  below 
CALYX. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

DIAGRAM:  PARTS  OF  A 
FLOWER.     (Fig.  6) 

Teacher:  What  parts  of  a  flow- 
er can  any  of  you  name  as  shown 
in  this  drawing? 

One  student:     Corolla. 

Another:     Calvx. 


Figure    4 

REAR  VIEW  OF  ROSE  BLOSSOM 
AND  BUD 
The  calyx — whose  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "to  cover" — has  for 
its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  baby 
bud.  Its  close-folding  sepals  give  the 
tiny  petals  a  chance  to  mature  without 
interference. 
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Figure    5 
A    FUCHSIA   BLOSSOM 
The  pistil   and   stamens    dangling   outside   the 
corolla    easily    suggest    the    reason    for   the 
fuchsia's     popular     name     of     "ladies'    ear- 
drop." 


Teacher :     Yes.     A  third. 

Student :     Stamens. 

Teacher :  Will  you  come  to  the 
screen,  Mary?  Touch  the  stamens 
with  your  pointer,  so  we  can  count 
them. 

M&ry  counts  from  left  to  right. 
"One,  two,  three,  four, —  five,  six." 

Teacher:  Why  did  you  hesitate 
on  the  fourth  one? 

Mary:     It  is  not  like  the  others. 

Teacher:  No,  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  stamens.  It  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  flower.  We  will 
write  its  name  on  another  line  be- 
low STAMENS.  Its  name  is  pistil, 
p-i-s-t-i-1.  Thank  you,  Mary.  Now, 
how  many  parts  has  the  flower? 
Every  one. 

Class :     Four. 

Teacher:  Let  us  repeat  them, 
together — slowly  and  distinctly. 
You  may  refer  to  your  notebooks 
i  f  you  need  to. 

Class:  Calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
pistil. 

Teacher:  The  calyx  is  a  group 
of  what  ? 

Class:     Sepals. 

Teacher:  And  the  corolla  is  a 
group  of  what? 


Class :     Petals. 

Teacher:  The  next  picture  we 
are  to  study  will  show  the 

INSIDE  OF  THE  BLOSSOM 
OF  THE  JOSHUA  TREE.   (Fig. 

7) 

Teacher :  The  Joshua  tree 
grows  out  on  the  desert.  It  has  a 
big,  creamy  flower  with  thick 
petals.  If  we  should  fold  them 
down  on  one  side  we  should  find 
in  the  heart  of  the  flower  these — 
what? 

Richard :     Stamens. 

Teacher:  And  what  other 
part? 

Richard :     The  pistil. 

Teacher :  Yes.  The  stamens 
are  colored  yellow.  Do  you  all  see 
them  distinctly?  They  look,  as  you 
have  said,  like  balls  on  stems.  The 
little  ball  is  called  the  anther,  a-n-t- 
h-e-r.  Write  that  name  in  your 
books  on  the  same  line  with  STA- 
MENS. The  stem,  which  holds 
the  ball  aloft,  is  called  the  filament, 
f-i-1-a-m-e-n-t.  Write  FIL-A- 
MENT  on  the  line  beside  AN- 
THER. How  many  stamens  can 
you  see  in  this  flower? 

Several :     Five. 

Teacher :  The  number  of  sta- 
mens differs  in  different  kinds  of 
flowers.  The  stalk,  or  filament, 
simply  supports  the  anther,  or  little 
ball.     But  the  little  ball  is  a  very 


important  part   of   the  flower.     It 

contains  something  that  we  cannot 

see  in  the  picture,  but  with  which 

(Continued  on  page  163) 


cal -  -  - 


r'-oia  Bergen's  Foundations   of   Botany. 


Figure    6 

PARTS    OF    A    FLOWER 
St,     stamens;     cor,     corolla;     cal,     calyx;     p, 
pistil. 


Figure    7 

WITHIN  THE  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  JOSHUA 
TREE 

The  Joshua  tree,  which  grows  out  on  the 
desert,  has  a  large  flower  with  thick 
petals  enclosing  a  green  pistil  and  five 
yellow  stamens. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PISTIL  ' 

is  the  production  of  seed,  that 
new  plants  may  be  brought  into, 
being. 


Its  parts  are:- 

Style, 
of  the. ^ 

Gran 


STIGMA:  With  a 
moist  surface 
upon  which  pollen 
grains  fall, 

STYLE:  Supports 
the  stigma. 


OVARY:  In  which  the 
seeds  are  developed. 


Figure   8 
THE    PISTIL   OF   THE   ORANGE   BLOSSOM 


May,  1923 
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A  Program  for  State- Wide  Film  Instruction 

H.  W.  Norman 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


ALTHOUGH  for  a  number 
of  years  educators  have  been 
attempting  a  more  general 
use  of  motion  pictures,  they  have 
succeeded  in  only  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion.  One  educational  film 
company  after  another  has  become 
bankrupt  because  a  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  has  not  been 
reached.  A  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  state-wide  film  instruction 
means  a  solution  of  that  of  nation- 
wide film  instruction — a  problem 
which  is  of  importance  to  educators 
as  well  as  to  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  it  is  well  that 
we  consider  this  problem  and  at 
least  improve  our  methods  now, 
with  a  view  to  arriving  eventually 
at  a  wider  and  more  effective  use 
of  educational  films. 

The  solution  involves  numerous 
points,  all  of  which  are  problems  in 
themselves.  Some  of  the  main 
points   may   be   listed    as    follows : 

(1)  Educational    film    production, 

(2)  use  of  the  inflammable  and  the 
non-inflammable  film,  (3)  training 
of  teachers  in  film  work,  (4)  sup- 
port through  public  school  funds, 
(5)  distribution,  and  (6)  the  use  of 
the  entertainment  film  in  school  ac- 
tivities. Since  each  of  these  points 
is  of  vital  importance,  let  us  con- 
sider them  separately. 

The    Production    Problem 

Educational  film  production 
should  proceed  with  a  view  to  cor- 
relating with  prescribed  studies,  not 
with  prescribed  texts. 

A  great  many  have  expressed  the 
idea  that  truly  educational  films 
must  correlate  with  the  textbooks. 
But  schoolbooks  change  frequently ; 
prescribed  studies  do  not  change 
appreciably,  nor  do  the  fundamen- 
tals in  these  studies  vary  greatly. 
As  a  rule  students  buy  the  text- 
books  and   in   a   year  or    so   have 


A  GROWING  STATE  SERVICE 
The  dots  indicate  the  281  communities 
which  last  year  used  motion  pictures  bor- 
rowed from  the  Extension  Division  of 
Indiana  University.  The  circles  indicate 
the  142  communities  which  used  lantern 
slides. 


finished  with  them;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  such  a  problem  to  adopt  some 
other  book.  As  will  be  pointed  out 
a  little  later  in  this  discussion, 
schools  should  purchase  certain 
types  of  educational  films  as  a  part 


of  their  school  equipment;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  our  state  school  systems 
would  ever  expend  large  sums  of 
money  in  supplying  themselves  with 
film  material  that  was  to  go  on  the 
scrap  heap  as  frequently  as  do  our 
textbooks. 

This  condition  means  that  educa- 
tional films  in  short  lengths  will 
need  to  visualize  the  fundamentals 
— fundamentals  that  will  supple- 
ment any  well-planned  text. 

The  Question  of  Non-inflammable  Film 

Public  education  itself  does  not 
measure  its  profits  or  advancement 
in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  the  tools 
with  which  educators  work,  such  as 
textbooks,  maps,  globes  and  other 
equipment,  are  not  subsidized  in 
their  construction.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  things  de- 
sired most  by  educators  will  come 
last. 

Educational  films  will  probably 
not  arrive  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  until  the  field  attracts  capi- 


1.  An  address  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Visual  Instruction  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  1, 
1923. 


IN   ONE  OF   THE  FILM   VAULTS 
Indiana    University    now    has    over    1,000    reels    of    film    which    it    distributes    to    schools    and 
organizations    in    Indiana    upon    request.      Schools    and    organizations    in    the    neighboring 
states  of   Illinois   and   Ohio    are   also    privileged   to   make   use   of   this    visual   library. 
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WHERE    THE    FILMS    ARE    INSPECTED 
A    section    of    the    inspection    and     shipping    room     showing    film    waiting    to     be     inspected 
before   reshipment.      After   they   have  been    cleaned   and    repaired,   the   reels   will    be   packed 
in  the  metal   containers   piled  on  the  floor,   and  sent   wherever   the  booking  sheets   demand, 
by   messenger,   parcel    post   or   express. 


tal,  or  until  public  funds  are  ap- 
propriated to  subsidize  production. 
Nation-wide  adoption  of  the  non- 
inflammable  film  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  inflammable  film  from  inter- 
state commerce  are  not  likely  to 
come  until  a  field  large  enough  to 
warrant  it  financially  demands  such 
a  step.  We  know  that  theaters 
throughout  the  country  will  fight 
the  general  use  of  non-inflammable 
film,  and  the  film  industry  will 
naturally  heed  the  demands  of  the 
group  of  film-users  that  supports 
it  most  actively  in  a  financial  way. 
Adequate  educational  film  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  general  use 
of  the  non-inflammable  film,  will 
probably  be  among  the  last  of  the 
six  problems  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. They  might  advisably  be 
left  out  of  a  program  just  now, 
because  best  long-time  results  can 
doubtless  be  obtained  by  working 
for  the  greatest  immediate  results. 
Any  one  of  these  six  questions, 
once  answered,  will  make  all  the 
rest  much  easier  to  attain.  As  the 
four  remaining  problems  come  to  a 
satisfactory  solution,  these  two 
points  will  have  practically  solved 
themselves;  that  is,  educational 
films  will  be  produced  when  they 
pay  their  way. 


Therefore,  for  a  practical  pro- 
gram at  this  time  it  would  seem 
that  the  training  of  teachers  in 
film  work,  the  encouraging  of  more 
support  through  public  school 
funds,  the  development  of  a  system 
of  distribution,  and  the  problem  of 
the  entertainment  film  in  school  ac- 
tivities, are  the  features  which 
should  be  stressed  now. 

Developing    Visual    Specialists 

By  "training  of  teachers"  is 
meant  not  only  that  we  should  ac- 
tually conduct  classes  in  visual  edu- 
cation for  teachers,"  but  that  we 
should,  through  publicity  and  var- 
ious other  legitimate  methods,  in- 
form and  convince  teachers,  pupils 
and  the  general  public  that  motion 
pictures  have  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant place  in  school  work.  In- 
diana University  is  offering  a 
course  in  Visual  Education  this 
summer  to  teachers  attending  its 
summer  session.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  course  will  be  given  regularly 
each  summer  hereafter.  The 
School  of  Education  of  Cleveland 
has  already  offered  training  in 
visual  instruction.  A  few  of  the 
universities,  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  large-city  school  sys- 
tems have  likewise  done  so. 
Courses  in  visual  instruction  should 
be  offered  in  every  university,  col- 


lege and  normal  school  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  teachers  are 
trained,  and  special  courses  of 
training  in  large-city  school  systems 
should  be  offered.  Visual  Educa- 
tion should  have  a  place  on  the 
program  of  every  teachers'  institute. 
If  you  are' a  school  superintendent, 
insist  with  your  state  university 
and  your  normal  schools  that  a 
course  in  visual  instruction  is  need- 
ed now.  Give  it  a  place  on  the 
programs  of  teachers'  meetings  and 
institutes. 

Need   of   Public   Support 

The  lack  of  financial  support 
through  public  school  funds  has 
been  a  real  detriment  to  the  prog- 
ress of  film  instruction.  In  In- 
diana there  are  about  three  hun- 
dred communities  using  motion  pic- 
tures. Much  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, is  not  educational  in  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  main  causes  for  this 
general  condition  being  insufficient 
support  through  school  funds.  Any 
addition  to  this  fund  must  be  raised 
in  some  special  way,  and  this  has 
a  tendency  to  force  the  use  of  films 
that  are  self-supporting,  or  at  least 
partially  so. 

The  teacher  who  has  very  limited 
funds  with  which  to  work  feels  that 
when  films  are  used,  as  many  pupils 
as  possible  must  receive  the  benefit 
from  them.  Consequently  the  pic- 
tures are  shown  at  a  general  school 
assembly  or  to  a  group  composed 
of  several  grades.  Definite  class 
work  is  thus  rendered  impossible 
and  the  showing  becomes  more  of 
an  entertainment  than  an  instru- 
ment of  instruction.  For  classroom 
instruction  the  teacher  must  have 
short  films  of  a  special  kind,  adapt- 
able to  the  class  lessons,  as  well  as 
feature  films  of  another  type  for 
auditorium  or  large-group  instruc- 
tion. A  supply  of  either  or  both 
kinds  requires  money.  The  pro- 
gressive school  must  find  money  for 
films  as  well  as  for  any  other  type 
of  educational  equipment. 

How,  then,  can  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
visual  education  help  to  obtain  bet- 
ter support  from  school  funds  for 
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film  instruction?  If  the  question 
of  training  teachers  in  film  work  is 
pushed  forward,  this  in  itself  will 
enable  schools  to  obtain  better  sup- 
port. If  teachers  can  show  that 
they  are  trained  in  film  work  and 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  visual  materials  are  highly 
desirable,  increased  financial  sup- 
port should  naturally  follow.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  by  individual 
effort  in  acquainting  school  super- 
intendents, trustees,  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  other  school  officials 
with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by 
the  right  use  of  motion  pictures. 

The    Difficult    Problem    of    Distribution 

Film  distribution  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  We  have 
found  in  Indiana — and  Indiana  is 
no  exception  to  other  states  in  this 
respect — that  distribution  from  a 
central  exchange  or  from  a  number 
of  exchanges  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

For  instance,  in  the  study  of 
geography  a  certain  textbook  is 
prescribed.  On  account  of  uniform 
courses,  schools  progress  through 
this  text  at  about  the  same  rate, 
having  the  same  amount  of  work 
to  cover.  Our  records  show  that 
the  demand  for  film  subjects  such 
as  Rocky  Mountains,  Panama  Can- 
al, Yellowstone  Park,  Rivers,  Gla- 
ciers, and  so  on,  is  heaviest  at  the 
times  the  schools  are  studying  these 
sections  of  the  text.  Assuming 
that  nearly  all  the  schools  were  to 
use  films  in  actual  class  work,  prob- 
ably very  few  state-supported  film 
exchanges  such  as  those  maintained 
by  state  universities  could  afford  to 
own  enough  prints  of  these  sub- 
jects to  meet  the  heavy  demand  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  No  com- 
mercial distributing  company,  even, 
could  afford  to  maintain  sufficient 
prints  to  meet  this  periodical  de- 
mand and  have  most  of  these  dupli- 
cate prints  remain  idle  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  term.  Yet,  if  the  film 
is  to  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  in 
educational  work,  this  demand  must 
be  met.  Certain  subjects  must  be 
available  when  they  are  wanted. 


Film     Libraries    as     School     Equipment 

It  would  seem  that  the  eventual 
solution  will  be  for  school  systems 
to  buy  certain  fundamental  subjects 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  school 
equipment.  Other  educational  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  special  subjects 
supplementing  these  fundamentals 
or  visualizing  other  subjects,  could 
then  be  borrowed  from  various 
sources.  However,  commercial  ex- 
changes as  well  as  state-supported 
exchanges  should  maintain  all  types 
of  educational  subjects  to  meet  the 
demands  that  will  come  from 
school  systems  that  possess  no  film 
libraries  of  their  own. 

Large-city  school  systems  should 
be  able  to  own  much  of  their  film 
equipment.  In  smaller  communi- 
ties, perhaps,  the  county  should  be 
the  unit.  However,  when  the  town- 
ship system  exists,  county  centrali- 
zation is  practically  impossible. 

Such  a  plan  as  this  means  that 
film  companies  would  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  production  and  sale  of 
prints  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
production  and  exchange  distribu- 
tion, as  most  educational  film  com- 
panies are  now  doing. 

Visual  educators  can  even  now 
work  toward  starting  this  plan  gen- 
erally. The  best  films  now  avail- 
able on  various  subjects  can  be 
classified  and  lists  giving  purchase 
price  and  course  can  be  made  up. 
Only  subjects  that  can  be  purchased 
on  new  prints  and  on  non-inflam- 
mable stock  should,  of  course,  be 


VISUAL    EDUCATION    ON    WHEELS 
Loading    the   morning   shipment   of    films   and 
lantern    slides    into    an   express    wagon,   to 
be  hurried  on  their  way  to  waiting  classes. 


listed.  This  list  of  material  can 
then  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  schools  in  the  state,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  as  to  plans 
for  film  purchase.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  they  purchase  by  county 
or  township,  or  by  whatever  other 
plan  seems  most  advisable  in  each 
locality. 

Such  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
educators  will  tend  to  encourage 
the  production  of  more  and  better 
educational  films,  because  no  film 
would  be  placed  on  the  list  that  did 
not  offer  excellent  possibilities  for 
classroom  use.  The  list  could  be 
published  annually,  and  as  the 
quality  of  instructional  films  im- 
proved the  standard  required  of 
films  in  order  to  qualify  for  listing 
could  be  raised. 

Entertainment    Films    in    the    School 

The  use  of  the  entertainment 
film  in  school  activities  brings  us  at 
once  to  these  questions :  Should 
there  be  a  dividing  line  between 
theatrical  and  non-theatrical  films  ? 
If  not,  why?  If  so,  where?  Should 
we  be  concerned  only  with  the 
pedagogic  film  in  the  schools  and 
leave  the  question  of  motion-pic- 
ture entertainment  for  our  school 
children  entirely  in  the  care  of  the 
motion-picture  theaters  ? 

In  Indiana  we  have  encouraged 
schools  to  make  use  of  the  entei- 
tainment  film  as  well  as  the  purely 
instructional  film.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  already  an  instrument  pos- 
sessing great  force  and  power,  but 
the  possibilities  still  lying  dormant 
are  so  great  in  practically  all  phases 
of  the  film  field  that  it  would  per- 
haps be  unwise  to  concede  that  en- 
tertainment films  do  not  have  a 
definite  place  in  our  school  activi- 
ties. 

In  training  the  children  of  our 
country  the  public  school  is  con- 
cerned with  their  physical,  mental 
and  moral  welfare.  It  is  a  servant 
supported  by  all  the  people ;  its  best 
interests  are  for  the  community, 
and  it  should  ignore  nothing  which 
might  be  used,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  for  the  welfare  and  better- 
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RECORD-MAKERS    AND    BREAKERS 

To    encourage    farmers    to    breed    more    dairy    stock    of    this    caliber,    by  way   of    increasing  milk  production,   is   the   purpose  of  the   educational 
program   of  the   Carnation  Milk   Products  Company,    in   which  motion  pictures   play  a  highly  important   part. 

Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


HOW  FILMS  HELP  THE  CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY  TO  INCREASE  ITS  AVAILABLE  MILK  SUPPLY 


"B' 


,UT  I  didn't  see  them  put 
the    cornstarch    into    the 
evaporated  milk  !  In  what 
department  do  you  do  that  ?" 

After  hearing  this  question  asked 
by  hundreds  of  apparently  intelli- 
gent visitors  after  just  completing 
a  trip  around  one  or  another  of 
their  numerous  plants,  the  Carna- 
tion Milk  Products  Company  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  about 
time  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  motion 
picture  in  teaching  the  American 
public  that  evaporated  milk  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  pure  cow's 
milk  with  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
natural  water  content  removed  by 
evaporation — milk  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow  being  approximately  87  per 
cent  water. 

"And  so,"  said  E.  E.  Taylor,  Ad- 
vertising Manager,  to  a  represen- 
tative of  Visual  Education,  "we 
made  our  first  educational  film, 
'Milk,'  which  from  first  to  last  is 
developed  with  the  idea  of  showing 
people  how  evaporated  milk  is 
handled,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
cow  until  it  reaches  the  home. 

Films    in    Continuous    Service 

"Fifty  to  sixty  copies  of  this  reel 
are  kept  working  for  us  all  the 
time.  Schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  using  it  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  their  domestic  science 
departments  and  frequently  for 
their  community  movie  programs — 
two  consumer  fields  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  valuable 
for  us  to  reach. 


"In  our  own  organization  it  is 
used  to  sell  the  idea  of  Carnation 
purity  and  Carnation  methods  to 
our  sales  representatives  and  field 
men.  It  is  shown  to  jobbers,  both 
individually  and  at  their  various 
meetings  and  conventions,  and  to 
groups  of  salesmen  connected  with 
retail  and  wholesale  grocery  con- 
cerns. Indeed,  so  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous is  the  demand  for  the  film 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  invest 
in  a  new  print  every  month  to  re- 
place one  that  service  has  out- 
worn." 

Increasing  the  Milk  Crop 

Since  the  production  of  evapo- 
rated milk  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  available  supply  of  cow's 
milk  in  the  limited  territory  sur- 
rounding each  plant  over  which  it 
is  profitable  to  haul  milk  each  day, 
the  extent  to  which  the  Company 
can  expand  its  business  is  necessar- 
ily governed  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  increase  milk  production  in 
the  regions  where  it  operates. 


THE   STERILIZER   ROOM 
One    of    the    "settings"    in    which    are    played 
several    scenes    of    the    film,    "Milk." 


It  is  impracticable  to  widen  the 
area  of  operations  beyond  a  certain 
given  radius,  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  the  milk.  It  is 
likewise  impracticable  to  multiply 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
district,  because  each  cow  requires 
just  so  much  grazing  area  and  the 
land  cannot  be  stretched  to  accom- 
modate greatly  augmented  herds. 
The  only  possible  solution,  there- 
fore, is  to  increase  production  by 
educating  the  farmers  in  these  ter- 
ritories in  methods  of  securing 
more  milk  from  their  cows. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  expresses  it:  "In 
our  business  we  can't  go  out  on  the 
open  market  and  buy  our  raw  ma- 
terial. We  have  to  buy  milk.  And 
we  can  only  afford  to  buy  over 
a  certain  limited  area.  The  ob- 
ject of  our  Daily  Extension  Di- 
vision, therefore,  is  to  teach  the 
farmers  in  the  regions  where  we 
have  plants  to  raise  pure-bred 
stock  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
flow  of  milk. 

"In  this  educational  work,  we 
have  received  wonderful  co-opera- 
tion from  motion  pictures.  There 
are  a  great  many  foreigners  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  industry,  and 
these  men  are  a  little  hard  to  reach 
through  ordinary  methods.  But  the 
film  visualizes  the  thing  for  them, 
and  they  get  the  point  more  clearly 
and  far  more  quickly  than  through 
any  other  method.  Even  with  na- 
tive-born farmers  the  picture  is  a 
highly  popular  and  effective  method 
of  instruction. 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  let  the 
matter  rest  with  showing  the  film. 
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Our  field  men  do  active  follow-up 
work  in  their  calls  on  individual 
farmers,  teaching  them  by  personal 
demonstration  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  their  stock  in  order  to 
make  real  profits  out  of  them.  At 
meetings  they  hold  all  over  the 
county  they  also  show  slides  in 
connection  with  the  movie,  com- 
paring the  productiveness  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cows— scrubs, 
grades  and  pure-breds — and  visual- 
izing for  the  farmers  just  how 
much  profit  they  may  expect  to 
make  out  of  each  class.  We  also 
issue  a  monthly  publication  that 
backs  up  and  extends  this  educa- 
tional work.  The  film,  therefore, 
is  only  one  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  farmer,  but  it  is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  useful  one. 

"We  have  two  such  films  in  serv- 
ice at  the  present  time — 'How  to 
Judge  a  Pure-Bred  Sire'  and  'How 
to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow' — both  of 
which  have  been  productive  of  ex- 
cellent results." 

Averages  and  Possibilities 

The  average  cow  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
produces  only  about  3,700  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  How  far  this 
production  may  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  pure-bred  stock  and  modern 
scientific  care  and  feeding  is  indi- 
cated by  the  record  of  Segis  Pieter- 


CARNATION     KING    SYLVIA 
One    of    the    high-priced    stars    in    the     film, 
"How    to    Judge    a    Pure-bred    Sire." 

tje  Prospect,  the  Carnation  cow 
which  broke  the  world's  record  by 
producing  over  ten  times  that  aver- 
age in  one  year;  that  is  to  say, 
37,381  pounds  of  milk — an  average 
of  48  quarts  every  day !  Her  but- 
ter production  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  over  1,448  pounds. 

"Facts  like  these,  visualized  by 
the  film,"  continued  Mr.  Taylor, 
"show  the  farmer  what  can  be  done 
by  using  pure-bred  animals,  and 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
such  an  investment  is  decidedly 
good  business.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  entire  number  of  cows  in 
the  United  States,  about  4  per 
cent  are  of  pure-bred  stock.  In  the 
territories  where  we  have  plants, 
this  4  per  cent  average  has  been 
raised  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
That  means  a  healthy  increase  in 
the  number  of  cans  of  evaporated 
milk  that  can  be  sent  out  from  each 


of  our  forty  condenseries  every  day 
in  the  year,  to  supply  our  growing 
domestic  and  foreign  markets." 

Selling  Stock  by  Film 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
these  films  have  proved  a  highly 
successful  medium  of  advertising  to 
the  dairy  world  the  products  of 
Carnation  Stock  Farms,  opening  a 
ready  market  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  stock.  This  service  to  the 
farmer  is,  however,  regarded  as 
purely  secondary  and  indirect.  The 
films  and  the  educational  work  with 
which  they  are  correlated  are  con- 
sidered to  be  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sion when  they  raise  the  production 
of  individual  cows  within  a  given 
radius. 

These  Carnation  films  are  in 
great  demand  outside  the  company's 
organization,  constantly  being 
shown  at  stock  shows,  conventions 
of  the  various  dairy  associations  of 
the  country,  and  in  fact  at  any 
meeting  where  breeders  and  dairy 
men  get  together.  Of  the  three 
pictures,  including  duplicate  prints, 
there  are  some  100,000  feet  of  film 
in  almost  daily  service,  and  there 
are  translations  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  Chinese  which 
in  other  lands  are  helping  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  pure-bred  stock  and 
create  a  demand  for  American- 
raised  cows  and  bulls. 


Scholarships  in  Health  Education 


THE  American  Child  Health 
Association  is  offering  a 
series  of  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  in  Health  Education  to 
teachers,  supervisors  and  educa- 
tional executives  who  have  done 
effective  work  in  health  education 
and  who  desire  to  improve  their 
professional  training  in  this  field. 
For  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  set  aside,  to  be 
awarded   in    the    form   of   twenty- 


five  scholarships  and  fellowships 
ranging  in  value  from  $200  to 
$1,000  each,  placed  in  leading  uni- 
versities, normal  schools,  colleges 
and  other  teacher-training  centers 
throughout  the  country.  The 
awards  will  include  fifteen  summer 
school  scholarships,  and  also  travel- 
ing expenses  for  tours  of  observa- 
tion to  health  education  demonstra- 
tion centers. 

The  scholarships  and  fellowships 


will  be  available  for  summer  ses- 
sions of  1923  and  the  school  year 
of  1923-1924.  Awards  for  sum- 
mer schools  will  be  made  about 
June  15. 

For  application  blanks  and  fur- 
ther details,  write  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Scholarships  and  Fel- 
lowships, American  Child  Health 
Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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A  RURAL  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATING  THE  TYING  OF  ROPE  KNOTS 

Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture 

Edgar  W.  Cooley 
Agricultural  Extension  Department,  International  Harvester  Company 


THE  rotation  plan  of  vitalizing 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools  is  no  longer 
a  mere  theory,  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  subjected  to  the 
acid  test  of  time  and  experience, 
of  prejudice  and  opposition,  and 
has  made  good.  In  Missouri,  Ok- 
lahoma, South  Dakota  and  Utah  it 
has  been  adopted  bv  the  state 
superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  in  some  portions  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Michigan  and  Alabama  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  put  into  active 
effect  by  county  superintendents. 

It  has  revolutionized  the  teach- 
ing not  only  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  but  of  reading, 
spelling,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography  —  in  fact,  practically 
every  subject  taught  in  the  schools, 
h  has  made-  the  school  the  center 
of  community  activity  and  the 
teacher  a  community  leader.  It 
lias  brought  the  school  and  the 
home  closer  together,  making  the 
school  part  of  the  home  and  the 
home  pari  of  the  school. 

How  have  these  things  been  ac- 
complished? Why  have  they  been 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  method 
of  teaching  agriculture' 


To  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions  one  must  go  back 
to  the  birth  of  an  idea  and  follow 
it  through  its  development  into  a 
realization,  an  established  fact. 

The   Origin   of   "Vitalized   Agriculture" 

Like  all  other  successful  plans, 
vitalized  agriculture  was  the  result 
of  keen  observation  of  existing 
conditions  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  causes  that  created 
them.  The  originator  of  the  plan 
was  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  field  di- 
rector of  the  agricultural  extension 
department  of  the  International 
H  a  r  v  es  t  e  r  Company.  In  his 
younger  days  Professor  Holden 
had  been,  at  various  times,  a  coun- 
try school  teacher,  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  member 
of  the  faculties  respectively  of  an 
academy,  a  great  state  university, 
and  a  leading  agricultural  college. 

As  a  rural  school  teacher  he  had 
observed,  what  all  of  us  have  ob- 
served at  some  time  or  other,  that 
the  child  starts  eagerly  to  school, 
anxious  to  learn,  but  that  some- 
where between  the  first  and  sixth 
grades — sometimes  as  early  as  the 
fourth — he    loses    his    enthusiasm. 


Why  does  all  the  interest,  the  de- 
sire, the  enthusiasm,  dwindle  away 
until  it  requires  coaxing,  bribing, 
scolding  and  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  to  keep  the  pupil  in 
school  until  he  reaches  his  four- 
teenth year? 

That  was  the  question  he  asked 
himself.  He  studied  the  problem 
and  found  this  answer:  Because 
the  child  can  see  no  logical  connec- 
tion betzveen  his  studies  and  the  life 
around  him.  There  is  no  correla- 
tion between  his  home  life  and  his 
school  life,  between  the  things  he 
is  taught  at  school  and  the  real 
things  of  his  everyday  existence. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
the  rural  schools  live  on  the  farm. 
They  get  their  living  from  the 
farm.  The  things  that  are  most 
vital  to  their  welfare,  the  things  in 
which  they  are  most  interested,  are 
the  things  that  grow  on  the  farm. 
Agriculture,  then,  according  to 
Professor  Holden's  way  of  think- 
ing, should  be  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  rural  schools.  And  by 
agriculture  is  meant  not  only  farm- 
ing, but  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  farm  home  and  the  welfare  of 
farm  children. 
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Learning    Real    Things    Without 
Drudgery 

"Vitalized  agriculture,"  says  F. 
L.  Ransom,  editor  o£  the  South 
Dakota  Educator,  "is  only  vitalized 
teaching.  Vitalized  teaching  is 
only  a  method  of  creating  interest 
and  enabling  the  children  to  learn 
the  same  things  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  learn,  and  a  lot  more 
of  them,  and  to  do  it  with  pleasure 
instead  of  with  a  feeling  of  drudg- 
ery. It  is  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  pupils  to  do  things  and 
to  do  them  naturally." 

Two  Croatian  children,  John  and 
Steve,  attended  the  Porter  School 
near  Kirksville,  Mo.  John  didn't 
like  to  go  to  school  and  never  neg- 
lected an  opportunity  to  say  so.  His 
father  admitted  that  John  was  the 
only  child  in  a  family  of  eight  who 
disliked  school.  "So,"  he  declared, 
"I  have  decided  to  make  a  farmer 
of  him." 

The  father  worked  in  a  coal  mine 
at  Kirksville  and  at  three  o'clock 
every  afternoon  one  of  the  boys 
was  excused  from  school  to  drive 
to  town  after  his  father.  On  the 
eighth  day  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  vitalized  agriculture  into  the 
school,  the  teacher  reminded  John 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  Kirksville. 

"Please,"  said  John,  "can't  Steve 
go  this  time?  I  don't  want  to  miss 
vitalized  agriculture." 

A  few  days  later  John,  obliged 
to  miss  school,  cried  bitterly,  great- 
ly to  his  father's  surprise.  Steve 
pleaded  with  the  teacher  to  post- 
pone the  lesson  in  vitalized  agricul- 
ture so  that  John  would  not  miss 
it ;  and  the  postponement,  put  to 
a  vote  of  the  pupils,  was  unani- 
mously approved. 

Meeting    the    Child's    Everyday    Needs 

The  real  force  in  vitalized  agri- 
culture is  that  it  teaches  real  things, 
and  a  thing  is  real  only  when  it 
meets  an  actual  need  of  the  child. 
To  teach  real  things  does  not  mean 
to  use  objects  or  things  merely  as 
an  illustration.  It  does  not  mean, 
for  example,  to  use  a  silo  to  illus- 
trate cube  root ;  rather,  to  teach 
the  use  of  a  silo  in  the  economical 
operation    of    the    farm — the    very 


ONE    WAY    TO    TEACH    NUMBERS 
The   average   farm   boy   is    more    interested    in 
the     dimensions     of    an    ear     of     corn     than 
in     the     dimensions     of     the     distant    moon. 


farm  upon  which  the  child  lives. 
In  the  hands  of  a  well-trained 
teacher  the  study  of  the  silo  and 
its  use  on  the  farm  results  in  a 
number  of  real  mathematical  prob- 
lems, and  in  this  way  it  vitalizes 
arithmetic. 

Pupils  studying  agriculture  do 
things  and  learn  things  which  fill 
a  real  need  in  their  daily  lives. 
There  are  hundreds  of  things  which 
boys  and  girls  can  do,  but  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  they  should  do 
and  learn  those  things  which  they 
need  for  a  specific  purpose.  There 
is  a  difference  between  things  that 
are  merely  interesting  and  things 
that  are  vital.  To  know  that  alfal- 
fa grew  in  Rome  is  interesting;  to 
know  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  and  why 
we  should  grow  it  on  our  farms, 
is  vital. 


Studying  vitalized  agriculture 
does  not  mean  that  children  are  to 
stop  studying  books.  It  means  that 
they  will  learn  to  use  books  in  the 
way  they  should  be  used — as  tools. 
It  means  that  they  will  use  books 
quite  as  often  as  they  did  before, 
even  more  often.  It  means  that 
they  will  get  more  out  of  books 
than  before,  because  they  will  con- 
stantly be  referring  to  these  sources 
for  information  regarding  things 
they  are  anxious  to  know  about. 

Vitalizing    Geography 

The  children  may  make  a  survey 
of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  in 
the  community.  They  draw  a  map 
with  the  schoolhouse  as  the  geo- 
graphical center  and  the  surround- 
ing farms  outlined  with  more  or 
less  geographical  accuracy 

In  the  course  of  time  they  draw 
many  maps  of  the  community,  of 
the  county,  of  the  state,  always 
with  their  schoolhouse  as  the  start- 
ing point.  They  study  geography 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  relation 
the  rest  of  the  world  bears  to  their 
schoolhouse  or  their  homes.  They 
think  of  Chicago  or  New  York  as 
being  so  many  miles  in  a  certain 
direction  from  their  community. 
Constantinople  or  Bagdad  cease  to 
be  more  or  less  mysterious  cities  in 
some  foreign  land ;  they  are  certain 
points  on  the  map  of  the  world,  of 
which  map  their  schoolhouse  is  the 


IDENTIFYING   OBNOXIOUS    WEEDS 
Pupils    of    the    Elm    Grove    School,    Nodaway    County,    Missouri,    drop    their    books    and    make 
a    trip    to    neighboring    field    and    wayside    to    learn    the    weeds    against    which    they    should 
wage    fiercest   battle. 
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PLAYING  AT  AGRICULTURE 
Even  pupils  who  are  too  young  to  study  agriculture,  as  such,  become  interested  in  the 
work  and  the  study  materials  of  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  every  whit  as 
fascinating  to  string  seed  corn  as  colored  kindergarten  beads,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  can  pretend  that  you  are  Farmer  Jones  getting  ready  to  exhibit  at  the  next  Tri- 
County   Fair, 


center.  When  they  consult  their 
geography  textbook  to  learn  the  lo- 
cation of  Hongkong  or  Peking, 
they  fix  the  location  in  their  minds 
by  tracing  directions  back  to  their 
schoolhouse.  This  vitalizes  geog- 
raphy. 

When  they  study  corn  they  learn 
what  countries  produce  corn,  the 
history  of  corn,  the  purpose  for 
which  corn  is  used.  This  vitalizes 
history  and  geography.  Possibly 
they  write  the  story  of  corn  or  re- 
duce to  writing  the  results  of  their 
survey.  This  vitalizes  writing  and 
composition. 

They  learn  to  splice  rope  or  tie 
knots  useful  on  the  farm.  In 
doing  this  they  learn  all  about  rope. 
If  it  is  hemp  rope,  they  learn  where 
hemp  is  grown ;  how  it  is  grown ; 
how  rope  is  made ;  what  lines  of 
transportation  the  hemp  and  later 
the  rope  were  carried  over  in 
reaching  their  schoolhouse.  They 
learn  about  the  people  who  grow 
hemp  and  the  people  who  make 
rope- -1  heir  nationalities,  their  cus- 
toms, their  history.  Such  research 
vitalizes  all  their  studies,  vitalizes 
the  use  of  books. 

A  Convincing  Demonstration 

A  farmer  and  several  hands  were 
working  in  a  hayfield  on  a  farm 
near  Maryville,  Mo.  A  storm  was 
threatening  and  they  were  anxious 
to  get  ihe  hay  into  the  barn  before 


the  rain  came.  But  at  this  critical 
juncture  the  rope  on  the  hayfork 
broke.  There  was  no  way  to  re- 
place it  without  going  to  town,  sev- 
eral miles  distant,  at  a  great  loss  of 
time.  If  a  knot  were  tied  in  the 
rope  it  would  not  pass  through  the 
pulley.  None  of  the  men  knew 
how  to  splice  the  rope. 


THE  SPLICE  THAT  SAVED  A  CROP  OF 
HAY 

Twelve-year-old  Cleo  Holt  has  good  reason 
to  smile.  If  she  had  not  known  how  to 
splice  this  hay  rope,  her  father's  haying 
would  have  been  seriously  delayed,  and 
the  rain  would  have  caught  the  load 
before    it    could   be   stowed    in   the   barn. 


The  farmer's  twelve-year-old 
daughter  learned  of  the  trouble  and 
offered  to  splice  the  rope.  Al- 
though the  men  laughed  at  her,  she 
set  to  work,  and  in  half  an  hour 
haying  operations  were  resumed. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  splice 
rope  ?"  inquired  her  father. 

"In  our  vitalized  agriculture  class 
at  school,"  she  replied. 

Farmer  Holt,  who  had  rather  op- 
posed the  teaching  of  vitalized  agri- 
culture, made  no  reply,  but  from 
that  day  forth  he  became  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  new  plan 
of  teaching. 

Why    the    "Rotation    Plan"? 

While  teaching  real  things  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  vital- 
ized agriculture,  it  is  not  the  only 
important  feature.  Using  material 
that  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
home  life  of  the  children  arouses 
interest,  but  of  itself  it  will  not  long 
sustain  interest. 

A  teacher  ambitious  to  make  a 
good  showing  but  inexperienced  in 
the  teaching  of  agriculture,  if  left 
entirely  to  her  own  resources, 
would  be  inclined  to  select  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  entire 
range  of  agriculture  subjects.  The 
result  would  be  that  while  intense 
interest  and  enthusiasm  would  be 
maintained  during  the  first  year, 
there  would  be  little  left  with 
which  to  work  during  the  subse- 
quent years.  No  subject  would 
have  been  fully  covered,  only  the 
best  taken  out  of  all,  and  repetition 
and  lack  of  interest  would  be  the 
inevitable  outcome. 

Most  rural  schools  consist  of  only 
one  room  in  which  children  of  all 
eight  grades  are  gathered.  Agri- 
culture as  a  rule  is  taught  only  in 
the  four  upper  grades,  but  children 
in  the  lower  grades  hear  the  recita- 
tions and  the  discussions.  It  will 
be  seen  that  when  the  younger 
pupils  get  into  the  agricultural 
grades  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  course — the  things  that 
created  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
during  the  previous  year — would  be 
"old  stuff"  to  them.  There  would 
be  nothing  new,  nothing  inspiring. 

(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Visual  Means  in  Elementary 
Science  Teaching 
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Supervisor  of  Elem 

ING  HIERO  of  Syracuse, 
wishing  to  make  a  votive  of- 
fering to  the   gods,   sent   a 


Grace  M.  Findlay 
entary  Science,  San  Francisco  State  Teachers'  College 


weight  of  gold  to  the  manufacturer 
with  an  order  for  a  crown.  This 
was  wrought — a  thing  of  exquisite 
beauty — but  the  king,  aroused  by 
certain  rumors,  suspected  the  gold- 
smith of  having  made  substitution 
for  part  of  the  precious  metal.  So 
he  sent  to  Archimedes,  the  "father 
of  science"  of  his  time,  a  command 
to  discover  some  way  of  testing  the 
metal  in  the  crown.  One  day 
Archimedes,  still  absorbed  in  this 
puzzling  problem,  went  to  the  pub- 
lic bath ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
bath  he  noticed  that  the  water  over- 
flowed in  the  same  proportion  as 
his  body  became  immersed.  As  the 
reason  for  this  flashed  upon  him, 
he  knew  it  would  also  solve  the 
king's  difficulty.  Tradition  relates 
that  he  left  the  bath  and,  without 
waiting  to  dress,  rushed  home 
through  the  streets  of  Syracuse 
shouting,  "Eureka  !     Eureka  !" 

Faraday's    Visual    Aids 

Michel  Faraday  was  asked  by . 
the  Royal  Society  to  deliver  a  series 
of  popular  juvenile  lectures.  His 
now  famous  "History  of  a  Candle" 
reveals  the  methods  used  to  reach 
and  teach  his  audience.  Candles 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  simple  tallow 
dip  to  altar  sticks  of  beautiful  de- 
sign, were  shown  the  children,  and 
from  the  starting  point  of  their 
history,  manufacture  and  combus- 
tion Faraday  was  able  to  range  far 
afield  among  the  physical  and 
chemical  principles  he  sought  to 
teach. 

The  boy  Darwin  rebelled  at  the 
ministerial  career  laid  out  for  him 
and  followed  his  natural  interest  in 
science.  During  a  five-year  voy- 
age as  naturalist  on  the  Beagle,  he 
filled  notebook  after  notebook  with 
a  mass  of  data,  much  of  it  seem- 


ingly unrelated — a  sort  of  diary  of 
the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  South 
America  gathered  from  observa- 
tions and  collections  made  during 
his  excursions  along  the  coast.  As 
a  result  of  these  activities,  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  observations 
and  experiments,  his  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  evolution  and  origin  of 
species  were  pronounced. 

The    Challenge    of    the    Particular 

Whether  we  consider  our  pupils 


as  embryo  scientists  or  merely  po- 
tential good  citizens,  our  elemen- 
tary science  leadership  must  follow 
the  same  methods  as  these  of  the 
masters. 

James,  in  his  "Talks  to  Teach- 
ers," tells  us  that  education  means 
"little  more  than  a  mass  of  possi- 
bilities of  reaction."  The  contribu- 
tion that  science  may  make  to  this 
mass  consists  in  the  ability  to  apply 
generalizations  or  laws  to  particu- 


THE    JOY    OF    PICTURES 

The    youngest    of    the    primary    pupils    counts    it    a    special    privilege — a    reward    for    good 
behavior — to   be   allowed   to   study   pictures   through    the  little   "hand    'scope." 
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lar  situations.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, teach  these  generalizations 
directly  to  children  with  any  hope 
that  they  could  apply  them,  even 
were  it  psychologically  possible, 
since  this  in  itself  would  defeat  the 
aims  we  have  in  mind.  Nor  would 
science  teachers  presume  to  ignore 
the  paths  traveled  by  such  pioneers 
as  Archimedes,  Faraday  and  Dar- 
win. The  history  of  science  is  full 
of  instances  where  particular  situa- 
tions have  challenged  the  curiosity, 
wonder  or  interest  of  some 
thoughtful  person  who  in  conse- 
quence gave  to  the  world  a  new 
discovery. 

Our  work  in  handing  down  this 
heritage  is  to  use  such  means  as 
will  give  children  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  material  science  and  its 
applications  in  everyday  affairs. 
These  means  are  largely  visual. 

Bringing    the    Child    Visual    Experience 

"The  native  interests  of  children 
lie  altogether  in  the  sphere  of  sen- 
sation"— a  fact  we  keep  in  mind 
in  the  choice  of  means  in  science 
teaching.  Industrial  excursions, 
field  trips,  moving  pictures,  exhib- 
its, shows,  laboratory  experiments, 
slides,  stereoscopes,  microscopic 
examinations,    individual    projects, - 


references,  stories  and  textbooks 
are  all  devices  that  may  be  used  to 
make  concrete  such  experiences  as 
shall  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  reaction 
so  necessary  for  an  intelligent  and 
thinking  member  of  our  social  life. 
These  means  are  all  visual,  in 
that  they  deal  in  actual  things  or 
their  representations  and  give  the 
child  a  different  experience  than 
that  which  might  be  acquired  by 
the  discussion  method  alone.  One 
could  describe  concisely  and  scien- 
tifically the  white-crowned  sparrow, 
but  if  a  field  trip  is  impossible  and 
the  knowledge  must  be  gained  in 
the  laboratory,  no  amount  of  word 
description  could  make  the  point 
clear  so  quickly  as  studying  a  well- 
executed  picture,  or  making  the 
bird's  food  chart,  or  listening  to  its 
call  note  on  the  phonograph,  or 
watching  a  natural  history  film  pic- 
turing its  nest  and  habits. 

Sources    of    Supply 

Visual  materials  in  elementary 
science  teaching  are  abundant.  The 
nature  study  field  is  particularly 
rich  in  providing  opportunities  for 
field  work,  exhibition  and  museum 
display,  pictured  material  such  as 
slides,    films    and    stereographs,    as 


BOSSES    OF   THE    PROJECTION    MACHINE 
Whether   it    is   a   stereopticon,   an   opaque   projection    machine   or  a    moving   picture   projector 
let   the   pupils    as    far   as   possible   take    personal    charge   of   the    operating.      It   will   increase 
their    interest    and    enthusiasm    and     furnish    one    more    means    of    developing    their    sense 
ol    responsibility. 


VISUALIZED  BIRD  STUDY 
Even  after  school  hours,  boys  and  girls 
delight  to  gather  before  the  large  colored 
wall  charts  and  quiz  one  another  on  the 
special  characteristics  and  habits  of  the 
songsters    pictured. 


well  as  flat  pictures  and  models. 

There  are  a  number  of  sources 
of  flat  pictures,  among  them  being 
the  Comstock  nature  books  and 
field  notebooks,  the  beautifully 
colored  plates  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic and  occasionally  in  Mentor, 
and  the  pictures  issued  by  the  Au- 
dubon Society  and  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company.  Nearly  all  of 
these  can  be  obtained  at  very  nomi- 
nal cost.  In  addition  there  are 
some  excellent  pictures  that  can  be 
secured  without  charge  from  the 
Church  &  D wight  Company,  which 
issues  them  as  advertising  matter 
for  a  certain  brand  of  soda,  or  from 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. Many  of  the  educational 
journals  carry  advertisements  of 
slide  sets  which  are  lent  free  to 
schools,  the  only  expense  being  for 
shipping. 

The  preparation  of  models  is  an 
interesting  device,  and  the  materials 
— plasticene,  modeling  clay,  wax 
and  plaster  of  Paris — can  be  used 
by  children  of  almost  any  school 
age  with  corresponding  degrees  of 
skill  and  achievement.  The  exhibi- 
tion, whether  of  a  completed  proj- 
ect, garden  products,  safety  first 
devices  or  first  aid,  is  an  excellent 
teaching  means  since  it  presents  a 
summary  and  a  review  of  a  period 
of  endeavor. 

In  the  more  advanced  elementary 
science  we  deal  with  physical  ma- 
terials and  their  laws  and  applica- 
tions. There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent industrial  films  which  are 
lent  by  the  companies  whose  activi- 
ties they  represent,  and  a  film  of 
this  sort  is  an  excellent  substitute 

{Continued  on  page  164) 
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I  HE  war  demonstrated 
that  the  school  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  agencies 
to  disseminate  propaganda.  The 
question  naturally  arose,  'Why  not 
use  the  school  to  spread  its  own 
propaganda?' 

This  question  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  resultful  plans 
which  the  Department  of  Vocation- 
al Guidance  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  put  into 
operation  as  a  means  of  acquaint- 
ing parents  of  the  city's  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  with  the  pur- 
poses, facilities  and  varied  co- 
operative services  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  was  decided  to  develop  a 
series  of  "vocational  guidance  let- 
ters" addressed  to  parents,  which 
the  schools  might  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  fathers  and  mothers 
through  the  simple  expedient  of 
enclosure  with  the  regular  monthly 
reports.  "These  letters,"  states 
Chapter  Four  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Bulletin  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Public  Education,  "carry  messages 
to  the  parents  about  the  work  of 
the  school  and  seek  a  harmonious 
relationship  between  school  and 
home." 

The  first  letter,  written  by  Dr. 
William  M.  Davidson,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  is  here  quoted  in 
its  entirety: 

To  the  Patrons  of  the  Public 
Schools  : 

We  are  asking  your  special  interest 
in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance of  the  Public  Schools,  because  we 
wish  you  to  be  interested  in  a  big  type 
of  service  to  all  the  children  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  schools  on  every  side  wish  to 
do  all  they  can  to  help  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  for  their  life  work. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  a  plan 
which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  children 
of  the  city,  has  outlined  a  program  of 
work,  which  includes  the  following : 

First.  The  proper  guidance  of  the 
children  into  those  school  courses  best 
suited  to  their  needs  and  capabilities. 


Second.  A  fostering  of  that  spirit 
among  pupils  and  patrons  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
to  have  children  stay  in  school  until 
they  have  completed  the  full  course  of 
the  public   schools. 

Third.  The  development  of  a  plan 
of  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  whereby  it  will  be  possible 
to  aid  all  children  who  have  been 
obliged  to  drop  out  of  school  on  account 
of  their  help  being  needed  in  the  home 
as  bread-winners,  to  find  the  best  job 
or  position  in  the  business  world  which 
they  can  command. 

The  Department  of  "Vocational  Guid- 
ance will  not  attempt  to  select  the  life 
work  for  your  child,  but  wishes  to 
assist  him  or  her  to  make  a  wise  choice. 
This  is  very  important  and  should  not 
be  made  by  phrenology  or  by  any  other 
unscientific  method,  but  by  careful 
study. 

Judge  DeWolfc  of  the  Morals  Court 
of  this  city  is  a  profound  believer  in 
having  each  year  a  "Stay-in-school" 
week  campaign  throughout  the  districts 
of  the  city.  He  has  discovered  in  his 
contact  with  many  children  that  those  at 
work  have,  in  the  main,  left  school  too 
early  and  without  proper  advice.  And 
often,  too,  they  have  secured  work  for 
which  they  were  not  fitted  and  in  which 
field  there  is  but  little  chance  for  promo- 
tion. 

Growing  out  of  his  experience,  his 
insistent  advice  to  all  parents  is :  "Keep 
your  boy  and  girl  interested  in  school 
as  long  as  possible.  When  they  must 
go  to  work,  have  the  schools  find  out 
what  they  can  do  best,  and  have  the 
schools  get  them  a  job." 

This  means,  then,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Guidance  has  been 
set  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  pupils  educationally  through  their 
entire  school  course  and,  when  they 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
seeking  employment,  to  aid  them  in 
securing  the  best   employment   possible. 

This  preliminary  statement  is  made  to 
you  at  this  time  with  the  understanding 
on  our  part  that  on  each  day  on  which 
your  child  brings  home  a  scholarship 
and  attendance  report  for  your  signa- 
ture, he  will  also  bring  home  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  things  which  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  is 
trying  to  do  for  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  in  which  it  solicits 
your  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

This  first  letter  accompanied  the 

school  report  of  every  child  above 

fourth  grade.       The  others  in  the 

series     were    prepared     for    three 

specific  groups  of  pupils — fifth  and 

sixth    grades,   junior    high    school, 

and  senior  high  school — and  each 

letter,  while  emphasizing  the  same 

idea  for  all  groups,  was  developed 

with  direct  reference  to  the  pupil's 


grade.     Some  of  the  topics  covered 
were: 

Assist  Your  Child  in  Selecting  the 
Subjects  for  Next  Year. 

Does  Your  Child  Need  Guidance? 

Is  Your  Child  Getting  Ready? 

The   Four  Necessary  Habits. 

Suggestions  for  Vacation. 

The  Value  of  a  High  School  Educa- 
tion. 

7'hings  to  be  Considered  in  Choosing 
an  Occupation. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  type 
and  variety  of  the  appeals  made  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  a  few  para- 
graphs culled  from  different  letters 
are  quoted  : 

Your  child  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
he  has  parents  who  have  had  the  desire 
to  send  him  to  school  all  these  years. 
You  are  giving  your  child  a  birthright 
that  cannot  be  bartered  away.  You 
have  caught  the  true  vision  of  what 
real  success  means  for  your  child,  the 
training  of  his  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties, the  development  of  good  habits  and 
the  suppression  of  bad  ones.  You  have 
accepted  the  agency  provided  for  this 
purpose — the  public  school. 

Expose  your  child,  so  to  speak,  as 
long  as  possible  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  In  taking  pictures,  a  time  ex- 
posure gives  clearness  and  definition, 
while  a  snap-shot  is  flat  and  often  hazy. 
The^  mind  acts  as  a  sensitive  plate. 
Don't  shorten  the  time  of  exposure  to 
school  influences. 

Of  course,  no  study  or  teacher  can 
do  more  than  to  bring  out  of  your  child 
what  is  in  him  by  heredity.  But  those 
possibilities  must  forever  remain  un- 
developed unless  they  are  stimulated 
into  activity.  Many  children  with  good 
minds  never  succeed  because  they  get 
the  wrong  start.  The  job  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
giants  in  our  children  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  right  kind  of  toys,  books, 
pictures,  music,  workshops,  schools,  and 
other  influences. 

If  your  child  has  not  selected  his 
life  work,  here  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant items  to  consider  in  making 
the  choice:  the  opportunity  to  render 
service  not  only  to  employer  but  to  the 
community  that  has  supported  the  school 
(not  what  can  we  get,  but  what  can  we 
give)  ;  personal  qualities,  such  as  dis- 
position, character,  health,  preparation, 
wages  (too  much  attention  must  not  be 
given  to  the  wages  at  the  beginning,  but 
to  the  future  possibilities)  ;  length  of 
working  season;  health  conditions, 
dangers,  accidents,  risks ;  adequate  in- 
come for  recreation  and  the  comforts  of 
life. 

You  and  your  child  should  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  "white-collar" 
vocations  in  Pittsburgh  that  are  over- 
crowded. This  should  not  necessarily 
keep  your  child  out  of  any  of  these, 
but  he  might  be  more  successful  in  some 
other  vocation  where  competition  is  not 
so  keen.  There  are  many  questions  that 
arise.  The  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  belongs  to  the  public  school 
and  is  ready  to  help  you.  Call  us  up 
or  come  to  see  us. 

Other     letters     explained     such 
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Visual    Education 


matters  as  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  work  certificates,  and  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  summer 
high   school. 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have 
every  parent  in  America  read 
Superintendent  Davidson's  letter," 
remarked  a  hundred  -  per  -  cent 
father  of  our  acquaintance,  refer- 
ring to  the  opening  message  of  the 


series,  quoted  earlier  in  this  re- 
view ;  and  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  couple  this  wish  with 
another — that  every  teacher  in 
America  might  send  for  and  study 
the  entire  Bulletin.  It  could  not 
fail  to  imbue  them  with  the  con- 
viction that,  as  Superintendent 
Davidson  puts  it,  "In  order  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  name,  voca- 


tional guidance  must  be  inherent 
in  the  entire  school  system  rather 
than  something  extraneous  which 
may  be  provided  for  by  administra.- 
tive  authority.  Teachers,  princi- 
pals, directors  of  special  subjects 
and  the  superintendent's  staff  must 
all  bear  some  measure  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  thing  which  we  call 
vocational  guidance." 


Five  Interesting  New  Pamphlets 


Visual  Instruction:  Course  of  Study 
Monographs,  Elementary  Schools,  No. 
7;  Public  Schools,  Berkeley,  California; 
124  pages. 

This  is  the  twelfth  of  these  Berkeley 
Course  of  Study  Monographs  to  see  the 
light  of  print,  its  eleven  predecessors, 
however,  dealing  individually  with  the 
specific  subjects  of  the  course  of  study 
in  elementary,  intermediate  and  high 
schools.  The  present  publication,  de- 
clares Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  in 
his  introduction  to  the  pamphlet,  was 
prepared  in  response  to  a  definite  need 
which  "became  evident  as  the  mono- 
graphs in  the  other  subjects  of  study 
were  developed.  Something  was  needed 
to  supplement  the  presentation  of  the 
educative  means  which  should  be  em- 
ployed." 

A  special  committee  was  therefore 
appointed,  which  for  two  years  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  work  of  gathering 
from  all  possible  sources  not  only 
references  to  the  various  types  of 
material  available  for  visual  instruction, 
but  statements  regarding  the  concrete 
results  secured  from  the  use  of  such 
materials.  The  sum-total  of  these 
studies  and  investigations,  supplemented 
by  the  experiences  of  Berkeley's  own 
teachers  and  principals,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  monograph  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  intended  to  be  used  not  only  as 
a  general  guide  in  the  schools  of 
Berkeley,  but  also  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  use,  observation  and  study 
of  \isual  materials  and  methods  wher- 
ever interest  in  the  subject  exists.  As 
Superintendent  Wilson  expresses  it,  the 
b  >!>c  is  that  "out  of  this  use  and  obser- 
vation will  come  a  body  of  experience 
which  is  certain  to  lead  to  modifications 
and  improvements  in  this  formulation." 

The  table  of  contents  yields  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
pamphlet : 

The   Purpose  of  the  Monograph. 

The  Place  of  Visual  Instruction  in  Modern 
Life. 

The  Place  and  Value  of  Visual  Instruction 
in    Schools. 

Types   of  Visual   Aids. 


Methods  of  Procedure  in  Using  Visual  Aids. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  History. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Nature 
Study. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Training  for 
Good  Citizenship. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Art 
Appreciation. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Home 
Economics. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Music. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 
Physical    Education. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 
Literature. 

After-School   Entertainment. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Primary  Work. 

Care   and    Use   of   Equipment. 

Standard  Equipment  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Bibliography. 

General   Sources   of  Material. 

Under  "Types  of  Visual  Aids"  are 
included  brief  discussions  of  the  char- 
acter, place  and  use  of  the  excursion, 
flat  picture,  map  and  globe,  graph  and 
chart,  model,  stereograph,  lantern  slide 
and  motion  picture.  How  these  various 
materials  are  woven  into  the  lesson  is 
suggested  by  the  section  devoted  to  "The 
Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy," wherein  is  outlined  a  type 
project  for  the  study  of  North  America. 
Let  us  quote  this  procedure  in  toto : 

A  low  fifth  grade  was  studying  the  indus- 
trial region  of  North  America.  The  pupils 
first  studied  the  surface  conditions  to  see  what 
industries  would  be  important.  They  thought 
at  once  that  agriculture  would  be  of  great 
importance,  but  they  found  that  the  top-soil 
was  shallow  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  class 
was  a  little  puzzled  to  know  why  this  was  so. 
The  teacher  told  them  about  the  glacial 
periods.  They  were  greatly  interested,  and 
placed  themselves  in  groups  to  find  out  all 
they  could  of  this  period  of  the  earth's  de- 
velopment. Talks,  given  by  the  different 
groups,  were  illustrated  by  flat  pictures  of 
glaciers,  icebergs,  and  the  effect  of  these  on 
the  soil  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  obtained  by  the 
children  from  magazines,  some  were  from  the 
National  Geographic.  A  few  pictures  on  ero- 
sion were  shown  and  a  simple  lesson  was 
devoted  to  that  subject.  The  classes  were 
taken  to  West  Berkeley  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  constant  washing  of  the  water  on  the  shore 
line.  Stereographs  brought  out  more  clearly 
some  of  the  points  to  be  emphasized.  The 
teacher  obtained  from  the  University  Exten- 
sion and  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
some  very  fine  slides  showing  some  glaciers 
of  North  America.  The  lesson  was  finished  by 
a  one-reel  film,  "A  Chalk  Talk  on  Glaciers," 
by  Dr.  Atwood,  obtained  from  the  University 
Extension. 

When  this  lesson  was  checked  up,  the 
teacher  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
class  had  a  well-rounded  idea  of  glaciers,  ice- 
bergs and  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the 
path   of  a   glacier. 

This  is  followed  by  a  similarly  com- 
prehensive   project    for    the    visualized 


teaching  of  South  America,  as  developed 
in  a  high  fifth-grade  class.  Three  steam- 
ship companies  were  formed,  with 
managers  in  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  and  representa- 
tives in  South  American  seaports. 
Different  members  of  the  committees  on 
products  traveled  through  the  continent, 
getting  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas, 
wool,  hides  and  nitrate  for  export  to 
North  America. 

Letters  had  to  be  written  to  the  managers 
of  the  companies  and  to  the  agents,  advising 
each  other  of  dates  of  sailing,  cargoes  to  be 
imported  and  exported,  etc. 

Descriptions  of  the  seaports  and  cities  con- 
cerned were  given  by  the  children  and  illus- 
trated in  different  ways.  One  group  made  a 
large  moving  picture  manipulated  by  hand  to 
bring  before  the  children  the  actual  scenes 
enacted  on  a  large  sheep  ranch;  the  agent  at 
Buenos  Aires  finished  that  phase  of  the  lesson 
by  showing  a  few  slides  on  the  warehouses  for 
wool,  the  refrigerator  for  mutton,  and  the 
loading  of  steamers  with  these  products  at 
Buenos   Aires. 

The  coffee  industry  was  explained  by  a  reci- 
tation illustrated  by  flat  pictures  from  the 
National  Geographic,  stereographs,  an  exhibit 
from  the  Hill's  Bros.  Coffee  Company,  and 
slides  from  this  company  and  from  the  "600" 
set  of  the  Keystone  Company.  The  lesson  was 
finished  by  a  report  from  the  agent  of  the 
New  York  Steamship  Co.,  stationed  at  Santos, 
Brazil,  who  showed  a  half-reel  film  on  the 
packing  and  shipping  of  coffee  beans  from 
Santos. 

The  other  products  were  treated  in 
much  the  same  way.  "Thus,  by  reports, 
flat  pictures,  handwork,  stereographs, 
slides  and  films,  the  class  traveled 
throughout  South  America,  learned  all 
the  important  facts  about  the  country, 
and  connected  it  commercially  with 
North  America,  as  we  hope  it  will  be. 
The  work,  by  the  help  of  visual  in- 
struction, was  finished  four  weeks 
sooner  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
and  to  the  teacher's  mind  much  more 
satisfactorily." 

The  section  devoted  to  each  study  is 
given  further  value  by  an  exceedingly 
helpful  list  of  available  visual  materials, 
classified  by  grades  from  third  to  high 
sixth,  under  such  heads  as  Flat  Pic- 
tures, Exhibits  at  Visual  Instruction 
Center,  Stereographs,  Stereopticon 
Slides,  and  Moving  Picture  Films,  the 
latter  supplemented  by  their  rental  prices 
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and  local  sources.  An  excellent  bibli- 
ography, a  list  of  general  sources  of 
material,  and  an  index  complete  this 
unique  and  valuable  little  volume. 


Selected  Pictures:  Catalog  of  Films 
for  the  Family  Program  and  Young 
People's  Entertainments;  compiled  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Better 
Films,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
32  pages;  price,  25   cents. 

This  eighth  annual  catalog  of  the 
National  Board  of  Review  lists  703 
films,  out  of  a  total  of  1,574  theatrical 
releases  reviewed  during  1922,  as  de- 
serving a  passing  grade  from  the  stand- 
points of  morality,  decency  and  picture 
quality.  These  films  of  1922 — which  in- 
clude features,  comedies,  scenics,  car- 
toons and  reviews — are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  producer.  Special  symb.ols  pre- 
cede the  titles  by  way  of  indicating 
age-group  suitability — juvenile,  adoles- 
cent and  family  groups — or  the  entire 
unsuitability  of  the  film  for  all  except 
adult    audiences. 

In  connection  with  the  suitability  of 
the  "family  group"  films  for  children, 
the  catalog  takes  pains  to  state  that  the 
listing  carries  an  implication  that  the 
children  shall  be  "accompanied  by  in- 
telligent adults  who  can  explain  proper- 
ly and  regulate  their  attendance,  with  a 
thought  to  the  child's  temperament  and 
development." 

The  following  titles,  quoted  at  ran- 
dom, will  illustrate  the  committee's 
standards  of  choice : 


that  collection  of  O's.  "The  World's 
Applause,"  an  intensely  dramatic  study 
of  the  eternal  triangle,  carries  no  mark 
but  a  star,  signifying  both  special 
worth-whileness  and  suitability  for  the 
family  group ;  it  is  followed  by  this 
statement  as  to  content :  "An  actress, 
desiring  the  applause  of  the  world,  plays 
with  the  affection  of  a  married  man, 
only  to  become  involved  in  his  murder; 
she  learns  her  lesson."  It  is  a  question 
whether  many  parents  who  pretend  to 
carefulness  in  regard  to  their  children's 
screen  fare  would  include  this  particular 
item  in  the  movie  meal,  even  if  they 
were  present  to  "explain  properly." 

Indeed,  this  very  difficulty  has  been 
wisely  foreseen  by  the  compilers,  who 
have  included  in  their  foreword  this 
statement :  "The  Board  recognizes  that 
differences  of  opinion  are  bound  to 
arise,  and  final  selection  must  rest  with 
community  groups." 


The  Use  and  Care  of  Your  Pro- 
jector: How  to  Operate  the  Acme 
S.  V.  E.  Type  F  Semi-Portable  Mo- 
tion Picture  Projector;  issued  by  the 
Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  24  pages. 

While  primarily  a  textbook-in-little 
for  the  instruction  and  reference  of 
visualists  operating  the  Acme  combined 
film-slide  projector,  this  little  handbook 
will  prove  useful  to  any  user  of  films, 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  machine  em- 
ployed. 

It  contains,  among  other  things,  prac- 


the  right  results. 

Sketches  make  plain  every  step  in  the 
process  of  threading  the  film,  so  that 
the  merest  novice,  with  the  help  of  these 
"visual  rules,"  can  correctly  thread  the 
machine.  Diagrams  also  explain  details 
of  projection  and  rewinding,  and  make 
clear  the  rather  intricate  technicalities 
of  the  optical  system — lamp,  condensers, 
reflector  and  lenses.  Other  sections  are 
devoted  to  .such  matters  as  how  to  show 
slides,  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid 
in  projecting,  how  to  show  still  pictures 
from  the  film,  how  and  where  to  oil 
the  projector,  and  how  to  project  out- 
of-doors  at  night,  with  only  an  automo- 
bile for  power  supply. 

The  aim  of  the  handbook  is  admitted- 
ly to  furnish  instruction  and  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  beginner, 
without  previous  experience  in  project- 
ing, to  operate  and  care  for  a  projector; 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  aim  has 
been    admirably   achieved. 


Selected  List  of  Motion  Pictures: 
For  Boys  and  Girls  and  Family 
Groups;  issued  by  the  Review  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cincinnati  Council  for 
Better  Motion  Pictures,  25  E.  9th 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  40  pages. 

Comes  still  another  catalog  of  selected 
films,  this  time  covering  the  entire 
period  of  production  up  to  September, 
1922,  and  including  not  only  theatrical 
releases  but  those  produced  for  strictly 
non-theatrical  purposes  as  well.     In  fact, 


[J    indicates    Juvenile    (for    the    family    and    for    young    people,    more    especially    from    10    up)  :    ad.    Adolescent     (for    the    family    and    for    young    people    between    12 
and    1G) ;   no    mark,    for    the    family    group    and   for  young    people    accompanied    by   intelligent   adults;    O,    for    adults    only.] 

ad       CARDIGAN,    7    reels,    all-star.     A    drama    of    the    American    Revolution — incidents   in   the  North. (     Novel  by  R.   W.    Chambers.) 

ad*     SURE    FIRE    FLINT,    6    reels,    Johnny    Hines.     Situation    comedy.     Romance    of    a   boy   who   always   gets   fired    from    his   job    but    finally    makes 
good. 

j*        GRANDMA'S    BOY,    5    reels,    Harold    Lloyd.     A    family    drama   of   a    cowardly    boy    made    into    a    man   by    his    grandmother. 

OMAR   THE   TENTMAKER,    8   reels,    Guy    Bates    Post.     Melodrama-romance    of    Omar    Khayyam,    who,    while    his    wife    is    incarcerated    in    a 
harem,    mysteriously    receives    a    child    which    he    brings    up    and    eventually   learns  is   his   own.      (Richard   Walton   Tully's   play.) 

O         THE    IMPOSSIBLE    MRS.    BELLEW,    7    reels,    Gloria    Swanson.      A    woman   surrenders   her    good    name    to    save    her   husband    from    murder 
charge,    for    the    sake    of    her   little   boy's    future. 

j  PUPPY  LOVE,   1   reel.     Comedy  of   child   and   wonderful   dog. 

j  PATHE'   REVIEWS,   1   reel. 

O        BROADWAY    ROSE,    8    reels,    Mae    Murray.     Romance    of    Broadway   dancer. 

THE    KENTUCKY    DERBY,    6    reels,    Reginald    Denny.     Good   story   with    exciting   horse   race,   said    to   be   real    Kentucky   Derby   with   Morvich 
running.      (Charles   T.    Dazey's   play,    "The    Suburban.") 

ad       PEG  O'  THE  MOVIES,   2   reels,  Baby  Peggy.     Clever  slapstick. 


Such  a  catalog  as  this  can  render  real 
service  as  a  reference  help  to  schools 
and  churches,  community  houses, 
women's  clubs  and  better  film  com- 
mittees. Due  allowance  must  always  be 
made,  of  course,  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  film's  suitability 
for  young  people's  eyes,  even  with  a 
grown-up  as  escort. 

For  example,  only  eight  of  the  films 
listed  in  this  guide  are  marked  as  strictly 
adult  'pictures,  yet  many  a  parent  or 
teacher  with  more  unbending  standards 
would  find  occasion  to  double  or  treble 


tical  pointers  on  the  proper  care  of 
film,  what  to  do  for  a  quick  repair 
when  the  film  breaks  during  the  show- 
ing, how  to  make  a  permanent  splice, 
etc. — all  fully  visualized  by  easy-to-un- 
derstand  drawings.  There  is  also  a 
ready  reference  table  by  which,  given 
the  throw  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
projection  lens — whether  motion  picture 
or  stereopticon — one  can  determine  at  a 
glance  the  size  of  the  resulting  screen 
image; 'or,  vice-versa,  given  the  throw 
and  the  screen  dimensions,  can  deter- 
mine what  size  lens  to  employ  to  secure 


there  are  less  than  200  theatrical 
dramas  catalogued,  the  bulk  of  the  list- 
ings being  short  subjects,  principally 
comedies   and   educationals. 

This  list  likewise  differs  from  the 
catalog  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films  in  its  arrangement :  the 
films  are  classified  first  as  to  subject 
matter — drama  (general,  historical,  liter- 
ary, religious),  short  subjects  (Ameri- 
canization, animals,  art,  biology,  civic 
welfare,  farming,  health,  holidays, 
travel,'  etc.),  comedies  and  juveniles — 
and   then   as   to   producer   or  exchange. 
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Accompanying  information  records  the 
picture's  suitability  for  certain  age 
groups ;  name  of  the  star  where  im- 
portant ;  type  of  picture,  or  general 
comment;  number  of  reels;  and  the 
necessity  for  cuts  or  eliminations,  if 
any. 

A  few  titles  culled  here  and  there 
from  the  pages  of  the  catalog  will  best 
illustrate  its  general  character: 


details  as  the  operation  of  semaphore 
signals  and  other  safety  devices,  the 
workings  of  the  railway  mail  service, 
and  the  use  of  rotary  plows  in  fighting 
snow  and  ice. 

Each  picture  is  explained  by  a  clearly 
expressed  caption,  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  running  commentary  giving  unity 
and  story  interest  to  the  whole.  This 
commentary  is  particularly  successful  in 


Pullman  sleepers  and  observation  cars, 
various  types  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
transfer  freight  houses,  and  some  of  the 
railroad  wonders  of  America — for  ex- 
ample, the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Hell  Gate 
Bridge,  Pike's  Peak  cog  road,  the  Horse- 
shoe Curve,  the  75-mile  railroad  over 
the  Florida  Keys  where  you  "go  to  sea 
by  rail,"  the  30-mile  Lucin  Cut-Off  over 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Connaught  Tunnel  and 


[J    indicates    Juvenile    (under    12    years) ;    Y    indicates    Yautli    (from    12    to    IS);    F    indicates    Family;    F*    indicates    primarily    Family,    but    a    little    too    mature    for 
younti    people    unless    accompanying    adults    make    necessary    explanations.     Films    of    exceptional    merit    arc    indicated    by    an    asterisk.  J 


YF 
YF 
*YFJ 
YF 
F 
YF 
YF 

YF 
F 
YF 
YFJ 


SCHOOL   DAYS 

COME  OUT   OF  THE  KITCHEN 

OLD   SWIMMIN'  HOLE 

NANOOK   OF   THE   NORTH 

MIRACLE  MAN 

MAKING   OF  AN   AMERICAN 


HATS   OFF!- 
FLAG 


-A   STORY   OF  THE 


ALONG  THE  MOONBEAM   TRAIL 

HOW   LIFE    BEGINS 

PLAY  BALL 

RAG   DOLL   ROMANCE 


Wesley  Barry  Boy  and   money 

Marguerite   Clark  Romantic   comedy-drama 

Charles    Ray  Country    boyhood 

Epic  of  the  Eskimo — fine  animal  portrayal 

Tom  Meighan  Points   a  strong   moral,   but  trying  in   places 

Need    of    understanding    English 
Boy's  dream  of  historical  scenes 

Scout's  dream  of  pre-historic  animals 

To    instruct    in    life    process;    use    with    care. 

Baseball,    1847    to    present 

Children,   dog  and   monkey   actors 


Twelve  "ready  programs"  varying 
from  six  to  ten  reels,  a  list  of  recent 
adult  dramas  of  exceptional  interest  and 
worth-whileness,  and  the  addresses  of 
exchanges  and  other  sources  of  films — 
Cincinnati  branches  being  listed  wher- 
ever possible — complete  the  booklet. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Council  will 
keep  the  present  list  down-to-date  by 
issuing  supplementary  short  lists  at 
frequent  intervals. 


The  Railroad  Picture  Book:  Picto- 
gram  No.  1;  edited  by  Charles  Fitz- 
hugh  Talman,  published  by  the  Picto- 
gram  Company,  Washington,  D.  C; 
32  pages ;  price,  25  cents. 

"If  you  enjoy  the  pictorial  supple- 
ment of  the  newspapers,"  says  the 
foreword  to  this  delightfully  illustrated 
booklet,  "you  will  enjoy  taking  this 
'picture  lesson.'  "  Mainly  through  the 
medium  of  some  eighty  or  more  excel- 
lently chosen  and  attractively  displayed 
photographs,  "The  Railroad  Picture 
Book"  tells  the  story  of  the  modern 
railroad,  ranging  from  the  architectural 
features    of    its    great    stations    to    such 


5  reels 

5  reels 

6  reels 
6  reels 


1  reel 

2   reels 

4   reels 

1   reel 

cut 

2   reels 

cut 

supplying  bits  of  human-interest  infor- 
mation that  help  to  make  the  booklet 
something  more  than  a  cut-and-dried 
explanation  of  technical  details.  For 
example,  in  building  up  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
tremendous  size  of  American  railroad 
stations  of  the  newer  type,  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  accompanies  photographs  of 
New  York's  Pennsylvania  Station : 
"Five  hundred  buildings,  including  a 
church  and  a  school,  were  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  its  yard."  Again,  in  stressing  the 
variety  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
provided  by  the  station  of  today,  there 
is  this  interesting  item :  "In  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  terminal  .  .  .  there  is 
even  a  laundry  equipped  with  steam 
dryers,  where  immigrant  women  may 
do  the  family  washing  between  trains." 
Other  illustrations  show  the  "throat" 
of  the  yard,  the  machinery  of  a  signal 
tower,  methods  of  constructing  embank- 
ments, spraying  to  kill  weeds  in  the 
roadbed,  the  work  of  a  wrecking  train, 
car  ferries,  scenes  in  the  diner's  kitchen, 


Lethbridge  Viaduct  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  Tunkhannock  Viaduct  and 
Pequest  Fill  on  the  Lackawanna. 

Such  visualized  material  as  this  con- 
stitutes an  admirable  tool  for  classroom 
use,  as  well  as  palatable  spare-time  read- 
ing for  the  average  citizen  who  is  in- 
terested in  knowing  more  about  things 
entering  into  his  everyday  existence 
which  most  of  the  world  takes  for 
granted. 

This  Pictogram  on  railroads  is  an- 
nounced as  the  first  of  a  series  on  sub- 
jects of  similar  interest,  of  which  the 
following  are  either  in  preparation  or 
shortly  to  come  from  the  press :  "The 
Pictorial  Story  of  Coal,"  "With  the  As- 
tronomers," "Electric  Power  in  Har- 
ness," "Highways  of  the  Sea"  and 
"Forest  Industries."  Typographically, 
as  well  as  pictorially,  the  initial  "picture 
book"  is  a  delight.  If  these  others  du- 
plicate the  success  of  Number  One  of  the 
series  in  giving  clear  visual  impress'ons 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  they  will  indeed 
supply  valuable  and  attractive  additions 
to  any  home  or  school  book-shelf. 


THE  THINGS  DIVINE 


These  are  the  things  I  hold  divine: 
A  trusting  child's  hand   laid  in  mine, 
Rich    brown    earth    and    wind-tossed    trees, 
The  taste  of   grapes  and  the  drone  of  bees, 
A    rhythmic    gallop,   long   June   days, 
A    rose-hedged   lane    and    lovers'    lays, 
The   welcome   smile   on   neighbors'   faces, 
Cool,  wide  hills  and   open  places, 
Breeze-blown    fields    of    silver    rye, 
The   wild,    sweet  notes   of   the   plover's   cry, 
Fresh    spring    showers   and    scent    of   box, 
The    soft    pale   lint   of   the   garden   phlox, 


Lilacs   blooming,   a   drowsy  noon, 

A   flight   of    geese   and  an  autumn   moon, 

Rolling   meadows   and    storm-washed   heights, 

A   fountain   murmur  on  summer  nights, 

A   dappled  fawn   in  the  forest  hush, 

Simple  words  and  the   song  of  a  thrush, 

Rose-red  dawns   and   a   mate   to   share 

With   comrade   soul   my   gypsy   fare, 

A    waiting    fire    when    the   twilight   ends, 

A   gallant  heart   and   the   voice  of   friends. 

—JEAN    BROOKS    BURKE 
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outline,  but  also  for  the  wisdom  shown 
in  selecting  a  theme  so  well  adapted  to 
exploit   the  possibilities   of   the  process. 

It  is  a  revolutionary  film.  After  one 
has  seen  the  quaint  Chinese  gardens  of 
twisted  tree  trunks  and  vivid  flowers 
all  glowing  with  color,  and  has  watched 
a  sapphire  sea  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
the  flat  backgrounds  of  the  ordinary 
motion  picture  will  indeed  seem 
monotonous. 

Released   by  Metro. 


9fce  Films  in  Review 


THE  TOLL   OF  THE  SEA 

OUT  of  the  welter  of  mediocre 
screen  dramas  comes  occasion- 
ally a  picture  like  THE  TOLL 
OF  THE  SEA,  a  film  which  inspires 
nothing  but  praise.  It  is  a  cinematic 
idyl  in  the  simplicity  of  its  plot  and  the 
delicacy  and  charm  of  its  treatment. 

The  theme  is  the  old  yet  ever  appeal- 
ing one  of  Madame  Butterfly,  and  it  is 
based  upon  an  old  Chinese  legend  that 
whenever  the  sea  gives  a  wondrous 
gift  the  time  comes  when  it  demands 
a  bitter  price  in  return.  And  so  the 
little  sloe-eyed  maid,  Lotus  Flower, 
gives  back  to  the  waves  a  life  for  the 
precious  one  they  had  washed  to  her 
feet. 

Anna  May  Wong,  a  Chinese  actress, 
plays  the  leading  role.  In  addition  to 
the  realism  which  the  physical  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  her  race  supply,  she 
brings  to  the  part  an  innate  under- 
standing of  its  possibilities  and  a  ten- 
der, beautiful  sympathy.  This  dainty 
little  person  is  as  fine  an  actress  as  can 
be  seen  on  the  screen  today.  She  has 
the  ability  to  suggest  an  emotion,  a 
transient  thought,  from  within  rather 
than  by  gesture  or  facial  contortion. 
This  art  of  repression  is,  of  course,  the 
ideal  of   fine  acting. 

Her  joy  when  "honorable  American 
husband"  returns  after  years  of  cruel 
silence,  the  immediate  obliteration  of  her 
joy  with  the  introduction  of  his  bride, 
and  the  quiet  sacrifice  of  her  little  son — 
all  of  these  intensely  dramatic  situations 
are  made  almost  unbearably  poignant 
through  her  artistry  and  sincerity. 

The  ungrateful  role  of  the  indifferent 
lover  is  played  by  Kenneth  Harlan  so 
effectively  that  you  hate  him — proof 
positive  that  he  is  a  skillful  actor.  The 
other  characters  merely  contribute  to  the 


background,  for  all  the  action  is  cen- 
tered around  the  tragic  little  figure  of 
Lotus  Flower.  It  is  her  play,  from  that 
bright  morning  when  her  lover  came  to 
her  out  of  the  sea,  to  the  day  when, 
alone  and  heart-broken,  she  walked 
steadily  out  into  the  waves. 

This  picture  is  memorable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  successful  exposition  of  the 
natural  color  process.  The  Technicolor 
Company  is  to  be  commended  not  only 
for  the  beautiful  harmony  and  richness 
of  the  colors  and  for  the  distinctness  of 


HUNTING  BIG  GAME  IN  AFRICA 

THIS  widely-heralded  film,  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oakland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, was  over  two  years  in  the  making, 
and  proves  indeed  one  of  the  most  pre- 
tentious pictures  of  its  type  ever  offered 
for  view. 

With  the  primary  purpose  of  collect- 
ing specimens  for  the  museum  of  which 
he  is  director,  H.  A.  Snow,  "The  Big 
Boss/'  accompanied  by  his  son  Sidney, 
"The  Little  Boss,"  and  an  elaborate  ret- 
inue of  natives  to  serve  as  burden- 
bearers,  trekked  from  Capetown,  out 
across  the  veldts,  and  up  thousands  of 
miles  into  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  African  jungle.  Dur- 
ing earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  jour- 
ney the  party  visited  various  other 
regions,  such  as  Samoa,  southern  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  stormy  waters  and  lonely, 
seal-inhabited  islands  below  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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THE    TOLL    OF    THE    SEA 
Anna    May    Wong    makes    little    Lotus    Flower    a    tragic,    appealing    figure    from    the    opening 
shot    to    the    last    slow    fade-out.      Hers    is    the    fine    art    of    screen    acting,    and    many    of 
our   native-born    stars    might   well    take    as    their    dramatic    textbook   this    demonstration    of 
the   power   of   a    quiet,    repressed   technique. 
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HUNTING    BIG    GAME    IN    AFRICA 
ThJf;J|friCxni,   buffa,'°    is    t  vici°us    ki"«r.    returning    to    his    adversary    and    charging    in    a 
oTthls    Jp.:„dWP,0t™ph"-   A-    S"OW'    and    hU    b'aCk    *»-»•«»-.    Di-no,    are    ju/tl"/  proud 


Part  of  the  way  they  journeyed  with 
oxen  and  camels— until  the  tsetse-fly  got 
in  its  deadly  work;  part  of  the  way  they 
"flivvered";  but  all  of  the  way  they  took 
pictures.  They  constructed  natural 
blinds  at  water-holes,  where  sooner  or 
later  all  animals  must  come  to  drink, 
and  by  means  of  the  telescopic  lens  ob- 
tained remarkable  views  of  curious  and 
little-known  beasts.  Needless  to  state, 
it  was  only  at  considerable  risk  to  life 
and  limb  and  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
patience  that  many  of  these  pictures 
were  secured. 

To  enumerate  the  different  animals 
shot  by  the  Snow  Expedition,  with  gun 
or  camera  or  both,  would  read  like  the 
rosier  of  some  modern  Ark.  In  all, 
147,000  specimens  were  shipped  back  to 
America  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Oak- 
land   Museum,    including  not   only  ani- 


mals but  birds,  butterflies,  moths  and 
insects.  In  the  list  of  those  caught  in 
the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness were  the  white  rhinoceros— the 
rarest  beast  in  the  world — the  ungainly 
hippopotamus,  the  big-eared  African 
elephant,  the  white-tailed  gnu,  the  well- 
weaponed  oryx— a  species  of  antelope 
that  is  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
lion  himself— the  huge  African  buffalo, 
the  comically-geared  giraffe  which  final- 
ly acknowledged  it  could  not  outdis- 
tance a  "flivver,"  the  gorilla,  the  soft- 
eyed  gazelle,  the  tiger,  the  giant  eland, 
the  leopard,  the  sneaking  jungle  lion 
and  his  favorite  delicacy,  the  kongoni, 
one  of  the  hartebeest   family. 

Others  that  ambled,  leaped,  swam, 
crawled  or  ran  before  the  camera,  ac- 
cording to  kind,  were  the  jackal,  buz- 
zard,  wart  bog,  springbok,  penguin,  ele- 


phant seal,  blue  Stanley  crane,  marabou 
stork  of  scavenger  haDits,  puff  adder, 
hyena,  zebra,  and  many  other  unfamiliar 
denizens  of  the  Dark  Continent.  As 
laughter-provoking  as  a  scene  in  a 
Chaplin  comedy  are  the  shots  showing 
a  truculent  wart  hog  charging  again 
and  again  the  strangely  insensible  radia- 
tor of  the  explorer's  Ford,  only  to  re- 
tire at  last — baffled,  battered  and  puz- 
zled; and  the  scene  showing  a  million 
or  more  quaint,  queer  penguins,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  colony  of  old 
ladies  in  half-mourning,  moving  en 
masse  into  the  chilly  waters  of  the  Ant- 
arctic sea,  could  not  fail  to  elicit. ap- 
preciative chuckles  from  the  most 
solemn  of  audiences. 

As  this  very  modern  Snow  safari 
chugged  through  the  land,  it  naturally 
came  in  contact  with  various  tribes 
which  it  subjected  forthwith  to  the  or- 
deal by  camera.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  pictures  of  the  redoubtable  in- 
habitants of  Zululand,  perhaps  because 
of  the  reputation  which  the  blood- 
thirsty natures  of  these  citizens  of  the 
wilderness  have  won  for  them.  A  very 
informational  portion  of  the  film  deals 
with  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley, 
which  were  visited  en  route. 

While  it  was  necessary,  in  the  in- 
terests of  science  and  often  of  personal 
safety,  to  kill  many  of  the  animals  that 
constituted  the  cast  of  this  amazing  film, 
and  while  it  will  doubtless  gratify  the 
predatory  instinct — always  more  or  less 
active  even  in  the  most  cultured  male — 
to  follow  this  pictured  chase  and  see 
fleet-limbed  animals  stricken  in  full 
flight,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
gun  play  might  be  considerably  abridged 
without  damage  to  the  interest. 

A  word  must  be  said  concerning  the 
scenery,  which  was  often  flat  and  un- 
interesting, and  which  will  lead  many  to 
reconstruct  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  African  jungle.  Some  of  the  shots, 
however,  revealed  panoramas  of  superb 
beauty  and  distinction. 

Such  a  film  as  this  is  truly  education- 
al, and  must  be  considered  a  highly  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  literature  of 
natural  history  and  the  archives  of  the 
motion  picture. 

Released  by  Universal. 


THE  COVERED  WAGON 

HERE  is  the  pictorial  epic  of  the 
prairie  schooner,  that  clumsy, 
lumbering  vehicle  which  may  be 
considered  the  symbol  of  the  westward 
expansion  of  this  nation. 

This  picture  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  THE  BIRTH  OF  A 
NATION ,  for  it  is  built  on  the  same 
stupendous  scale  and,  like  it,  portrays  a 
picturesque  and  vital  phase  of  our  coun- 
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try's  development,  making  it  so  vivid 
and  real  that  it  cannot  easily  be  forgot- 
ten. After  one  has  seen  the  wagon- 
train  leave  Westport  Landing,  which  we 
now  call  Kansas  City,  and  has  watched 
it  wind  in  imposing  length  across  the 
dusty  plains,  menaced  by  Indians, 
threatened  by  the  elements,  and  harassed 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  one  realizes  what 
it  meant  to  be  the  first  in  a  new  land. 

Babies  might  be  born  on  the  way  and 
brave  old  souls  laid  to  rest ;  the  weak 
ones  might  turn  back  and  disaffection 
spread,  but  always  there  were  some  who 
reached  the  promised  land.  The  move- 
ment itself  was  an  irresistible  migra- 
tion. 

The  film,  which  follows  very  closely 
the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Emerson 
Hough  upon  which  it  was  based,  has 
its  moments  of  great  thrills — the  cross- 
ing of  the  La  Platte  river,  the  Indian 
attack  and  the  prairie  fire — yet  one  can 
scarcely  say  that  the  plot  works  up  to  a 
well-defined  climax.  That  is  probably 
due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
drama  of  the  wagon-train  rather  than 
of  the  individuals  making  up  the  train. 
Even  the  romance  of  Will  Banion,  erst- 
while soldier,  and  of  Molly  Wingate, 
daughter  of  the  captain  of  the  train, 
has  been  subdued  until  at  times  it  seems 
merely  incidental. 

The  characterizations  are  all  splendid- 
ly done.  Ernest  Torrence  as  the  guide 
who  knew  every  foot  of  the  way  to 
Oregon  is  probably  the  most  distinctive 
in  his  interpretation.  Crude  and  coarse 
and  vindictive  he  is,  but  what  a  man! 
Tully  Marshall  as  the  outpost  trader 
could  be  no  better.  J.  Warren  Kerri- 
gan as  the  hero,  Lois  Wilson  as  Molly 
Wingate,  and  Alan  Hale  and  Charles 
Ogle,  are  all  most  capable  in  their  sever- 
al ways. 

The  scenic  effects  are  magnificent — 
miles  and  miles  of  prairie,  with  the  train 
plodding  away  in  the  distance.  Panor- 
amic views  are  contrasted  with  intimate 
scenes,  thus  giving  the  human  touch 
simultaneously  with  a  comprehensive 
glimpse  of   the  whole. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  criticisms 
which  may  reasonably  be  made  of  this 
picture,  but  when  its  general  achieve- 
ment is  so  fine  it  seems  a  pity  to  carp 
at  trifles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  monu- 
mental films  yet  produced.  All  honor  to 
James  Cruze,  its  director ! 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


THE  BROWN  MOUSE 

ABSORBING  in  the  development 
of  its  plot,  enacted  by  players 
of  professional  standing,  and 
splendidly  photographed  throughout, 
THE  BROWN  MOUSE,  made  from 
Herbert  Quick's  novel  on  rural  educa- 
tion, bids  fair  to  become  a  popular  fea- 


ture of  school  and  community  movie 
programs. 

Its  story  centers  about  a  young 
farmer  of  rare  vision  and  intelligence, 
strong  in  his  conviction  that  "the  farm 
should  be  the  place  for  the  best  sort 
of  career."  Unexpectedly  elected  teacher 
of  the  little  rural  school,  he  proceeds 
to  put  into  practice  his  parallel  con- 
viction that  the  classroom  should  be 
the  place  where  the  farmer's  children 
learn  not  only  the  three  R's,  but  also 
how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  their 
farm  interests  of  today  and  their  farm- 
ing problems  of  tomorrow. 

Accordingly,  he  begins  what  today 
would  be  termed  an  "agricultural  proj- 
ect." The  arithmetic  problems  are  drawn 
from  bona-fide  dairy  records,  farm  crop 
statistics  and  neighborhood  building- 
operations.  The  nature-study  work  re- 
lates to  the  growing  of  corn  and  beans 
and  potatoes.  The  subjects  assigned  for 
compositions  and  the  words  making  up 
the  spelling  lists  deal  almost  exclusively 
with   things    concerned   with    farm    life. 

The  storm  of  criticism,  abuse  and 
bitter  opposition  this  common-sense 
teaching  program  creates — an  opposition 
in  which  even  Jim  Irwin's  "best  girl," 
the  youthful  county  superintendent,  has 
her  reluctant  but  conscientious  share — 
may  impress  many  as  being  far-fetched. 
For  it  was  in  1915  that  Herbert  Quick's 
book  was  written,  and  even  in  the  ultra- 
conservative  field  of  pedagogy  eight 
years  will  see  a  considerable  degree  of 
progress.  Yet  even  today,  despite 
growing  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
the   whole    purpose    of    education    is    to 


fit  boys  and  girls  for  life,  there  are 
undoubtedly  communities  where  Jim 
Irwin's  revolutionary  methods  would  ex- 
cite short-sighted,  narrow-minded  citi- 
zens to  just  such  lengths  of  intolerance 
and  animosity  as  are  recorded  in  THE 
BROWN  MOUSE. 

There  is  a  significant  scene  where  a 
delegation  of  indignant  farmers'  wives 
marches  into  the  schoolroom,  bent  upon 
expressing  their  unequivocal  disapproval 
of  having  their  boys  and  girls  taught 
how  to  test  seed  corn,  calculate  dairy 
profits,  spell  the  names  of  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  similar  matters  of 
homely,  everyday  import. 

"But  aren't  your  children  happy?" 
asks  Teacher   Irwin. 

"Humph !  I  don't  send  them  to  school 
to  be  happy!" 

"A  fine  thing  it  is  to  raise  a  family 
to  be  nothing  but  farmers !"  adds 
another.  "We  don't  want  our  children 
taught  about  nothing  but  work — we  want 
higher   things!" 

To  which  "Teacher"  makes  the 
patient  answer:  "But  they  will  be  effi- 
cient farmers,  and  making  a  living  is 
the  first  thing  and  the  highest." 

"Them  examples  come  from  the 
arithmetic  book?"  queries  a  third  critic. 

"No.  We  are  figuring  profits  and 
losses  on  Farmer  Bronson's  cattle." 

"Humph !  Bronson  was  farming 
when  you  was  born.  He  don't  heed 
your  help !" 

"Like  fun  he  don't !"  mutters  the  ex- 
incorrigible  of  the  community,  inter- 
rupting his  energetic  handling  of  the 
classroom   broom   to   fly  to  the   defense 


THE  COVERED    WAGON 

Across  endless   miles  of   prairie,  over  the   mountains,   through  flood   and   storm,  the   covered 

wagon    has    at    last    brought    these  dauntless    men    and    women    into    the    fir-rimmed    land 
"where  rolls    the   Oregon." 
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of  his  adored  teacher  and  this  new  kind 
of  education  that  has  robbed  "playing 
hookey"  of  all  its  sport.  "It  will  pay 
any  one  in  this  district  to  come  here 
and   learn   about  their   cows!" 

Little  by  little,  with  real  achievements 
taking  all  the  wind  out  of  the  opposi- 
tion's sails,  the  story  works  forward  to 
its  climax.  There  is  a  dramatic  "big- 
meeting"  at  which  a  transplanted  Ten- 
nessee mountaineer  hands  to  "Teacher" 
all  the  glory  for  showing  him  and  his 
family  how  to  get  a  foothold  in  this 
new  country  where  at  first  they  and 
their  farming  alike  were  "puffectly 
wuthless,  shif'less  and  triflin'."  When 
he  voices  his  earnest  plea,  "Let's  not 
let  Mr.  Jim  Irwin  go,  neighbors  !  Let's 
not  let  him  go!"  his  is  voted  the  best 
speech  ever  heard  in  that  neighborhood. 
Then  Jim-  enters  and  the  chairman  bids 
him  speak  up  and  say  what  he  wants — 
having  in  mind  an  increase  in  salary. 

"More  than  anything  else  I  want  such 
meetings  as  this,  often,  and  a  place  to 
hold  them.  I  want  you  to  build  as  freely 
for  the  school  as  for  your  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs.  Work  together  and  you  can 
make  Fairview  District  a  good  place  to 
live  in,  and  one  that  your  boys  and 
girls  will  want  to  stay  in." 

To  make  young  people  eager  to  stay- 
on  the  farm — to  make  them  realize  the 
essential  nobility,  bigness  and  importance 
of  the  agricultural  art — to  make  parents 
and  teachers  sense  the  vital  need  of 
keeping  alive  the  interest  of  country 
boys  and  girls  in  country  life — that  is 
a  worthy  mission  for  any  film  to  at- 
tempt. And  one  good  motion  picture 
can  do  more  than  pages  of  editorials  or 
a  year  of  Sunday  sermons  to  get  such 
a  "text"  across  to  young  and  old.  While 
the  picture  was  produced  with  the  rural 
field  in  mind,  it  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  that  even  to  urban  audiences 
a  film  of  the  type  and  seriousness  of 
THE  BROWN  MOUSE  would  prove 
an  acceptable  substitute,  now  and  then, 
for  the  endless  procession  of  "snappy 
dramas"  which  leave  never  an  idea 
worth-while  in  the  wake  of  their  seeing. 

Released  by  Homestead  Films,  Inc. 


HONEY  BEES 

OF  all  the  insects  to  which  man 
has  turned  his  intensive  atten- 
tion, none  more  richly  repays 
study  and  culture  than  doth  the  busy 
little  bee.  For  the  enthusiast  with 
abundant  leisure,  the  modem  glass  "ob- 
servation hive"  simplifies  the  acquiring 
of  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  domestic 
economy,  its  interesting  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  strength  of  the  colony,  its 
scientific  procedure  in  breeding  a  new 
queen  when  the  need  arises,  and  all 
the  other  fascinating  secrets  and  activi- 
ties of  the  hive.  For  the  average  nature- 


THE  BROWN  MOUSE 
It  is  one  thing  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  boys,  once  you  have  won  their  respect  and 
loyalty  and  interest  in  the  treasures  you  have  to  bring;  it  is  quite  another  problem 
to  prove  to  their  parents  that  you  are  not  a  worthless  good-for-nothing  because  you 
have  left  the  beaten  path  of  rural  teaching  and  are  blazing  a  shorter,  better,  straighter 
road   of    your    own. 


lover,  however,  who  can  neither  spare 
the  time  for  such  minute  personal  stud)' 
nor  the  money  to  accumulate  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia,  a  film  recording  the 
bee's  habits  of  life  and  work  opens  a 
magic  door  to  a  delightful,  and  on  the 
whole  little  understood,  corner  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  motion 
picture  is  superior  to  direct  observation, 
for  numerous  details  that  are  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  trained 
scientific  observer  are  on  the  screen  so 
clarified  through  magnification  that  even 
the  dullest  cannot  fail  of  perception. 

This  particular  reel  introduces  us  first 
to  an  orchard  apiary  consisting  of  nu- 
merous hives  of  square  standard  design 
— not  the  quaint  old  "bee-hive"  shape  as- 
sociated with  the  schoolbook  pictures  of 
childhood — inhabited  by  as  many  col- 
onies of  friendly  little  Italian  honey 
bees.  In  one  view  the  three  classes  of 
bee  society  are  shown  side  by  side :  the 
queen,  with  her  long,  slender  abdomen; 
the  male  or  drone,  large  in  body,  in- 
dolent in  movement,  and  with  abdomen 
of  marked  rotundity ;  and  the  diligent 
little  undeveloped  female  known  as  the 
worker  bee — the  veal  backbone  of  the 
hive. 

Next  we  study  the  cells  in  which 
these  various  members  of  the  bee  com- 
munity are  bred :  small  cells  for  eggs 
that  are  to  develop  into  workers,  larger 
cells  for  drones,  and  still  larger  and 
somewhat  differently  constructed  cells 
where  the  queen  bee  is  brought  to  her 


royal  inheritance  of  official  egg-layer 
and   hive    mother. 

The  development  of  a  worker  is 
clearly  pictured,  from  the  tiny,  helpless 
grub  that  hatches  in  three  days  after 
the  egg  is  laid,  through  all  the  steps 
of  its  scientific  feeding.  Its  first  fare  is 
a  predigested  food  called  "bee  jelly," 
followed  after  a  couple  of  days  by  a 
pollen-and-honey  mixture  known  as 
"bee  bread" — a  -diet  that  is  continued 
for  three  days  longer.  All  of  this 
provender  is  conscientiously  delivered 
and  doled  out  by  the  active  worker 
nurses. 

The  fifth  or  sixth  day  atter  the  hatch- 
ing, each  little  nursery  is  stocked  with 
a  supply  of  the  bee  bread  and  capped 
securely  with  wax.  Then,  in  the  dark- 
ness within,  transpires  that  miraculous 
change  by  which  the  wriggling  baby 
grub  is  transformed  into  a  winged  bee, 
that  presently  cuts  away  the  waxen 
door  of  its  prison  and  staggers  forth, 
full-grown,  to  join  its  sisters  in  the 
never-ending  labor  of   the   hive. 

Bees,  it  seems,  are  not  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  attending  school  to  ac- 
quire their  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is 
well  that  no  time  need  be  wasted  upon 
classes  and  reviews,  for  the  worker's 
life  span  is  only  six  short  weeks.  So 
rapidly,  however,  do  the  new  summer 
broods  replace  these  losses  that  not  in- 
frequently the  hive  becomes  overcrowd- 
ed to  the  point  of  discomfort.  In  this 
emergency,  calling  for  a  division  of 
forces,  the  walls  of  one  of  the  worker 
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cells  are  torn  down  and  a  larger  cell 
is  built  around  the  egg  or  baby  larva 
within.  To  develop  a  queen,  the  bee 
jelly  diet  is  prolonged  for  five  days, 
and  a  further  supply  of  semi-fluid  jelly 
is  placed  in  the  cell  before  capping.  In 
a  few  days  more  the  new  queen  is 
ready  to  emerge.  She  sets  up  a  char- 
acteristic piping  sound — a  call  which, 
alas !  frequently  proves  the  signal  for 
the  old  queen  to  sting  her  young  rival 
to  death  before  she  can  even  issue  from 
the   royal  cell. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  a  strong 
force  of  worker  bees  hastens  to  the 
scene  and  clusters  thickly  about  the  cell 
to  protect  their  new  sovereign ;  and  by 
and  by  we  see  the  old  queen  and  a 
group  of  workers  swarm  out  of  the 
hive.  They  settle  on  a  bush,  from  which 
the  canny  bee-keeper  shakes  them  into 
a  waiting  hive ;  and  thus  is  a  new 
colony  auspiciously  started  on  its 
honey-making  career. 

In  other  parts  of  the  film  we  watch 
the  bees  fulfilling  a  variety  of  hive 
duties.  They  guard  the  hive  entrance 
to   prevent   the   ingress   of    robber  bees, 


HONEY    BEES 
The    three    types    of    bees;    the    sturdy,    com- 
pactly   built    little    worker    bee;    the    large- 
bodied,    indolent    drone;    the    long,    slender 
queen,   mother   of  the   hive. 


A  small  swarm  of  bees  settling  on  a  bush. 
From  this  temporary  refuge  they  are 
easily  shaken  into  a  hive,  where  they 
willingly  remain  if  their  queen  is  with 
them. 


and  warn  against  other  impending 
dangers  ;  they  drag  away  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  and  carefully  keep 
the  hive  clear  of  every  sort  of  debris, 
after  the  manner  of  meticulous  house- 
keepers the  world  over. 

Photomicrographs  of  such  features  as 
the  bee's  wings  and  sheathed  tongue 
add  novelty  and  information  to  the  foot- 
age. The  photography  throughout  is 
admirable  in  quality,  and  altogether 
HONEY  BEES  takes  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  nature  studies  thus  far  de- 
veloped for  school  and  general  non- 
theatrical  use.  This  single  reel,  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  life  history  and 
work  of  the  honey  bee,  is  likewise  avail- 
able as  part  of  a  four-reel  series  which 
provides  a  complete  vocational  course 
in  bee  culture,  ranging  from  such  details 
as  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the 
initial  colony  to  the  construction  and 
placing  of  artificial  queen  cells  and  the 
extraction  of  the  honey  by  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

Released  by  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education,    Inc. 
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Brief   comments  on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


The  Abysmal  Brute 

It  all  depends  upon  your  point  of 
view  as  to  what  you  call  an  abysmal 
brute.  In  this  case  the  brute  himself — 
a  fine,  stalwart  lad  from  the  forest — 
was  proud  of  being  a  prize-fighter.  How 
he  persuaded  the  aristocratic  daughter 
of  luxury  he  loved  that  he  was  not  ut- 
terly inhuman  and  impossible  furnishes 
the  dramatic  foundation  of  this  typical 
jack  London  plot.  Reginald  Denny,  the 
hero  of  the  popular  "Leather  Pushers" 
series,  is  the  brute  in  question — and  a 
splendid  one  he  is,  too.  Any  woman 
would  fall  in  love  with  his  irresistible 
combination  of  gentleness  and  strength. 
This  picture  is  more  than  an  average 
good  one.  Whether  or  not  you  take  the 
children  depends  again  upon  your  point 
of  view.     (Universal.) 


Adam  and  Eva 

This  play  was  popular  upon  the  stage 
and  rightly  so,  but  upon  the  screen  it 
seems  to  miss  fire.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
lack  of  the  sparkling  repartee.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  director  has  not  neatly 
drawn  the  distinguishing  line  between 
drama  and  comedy-drama.  The  picture 
is  not  amusing  enough  for  real  comedy 
and  the  actors  do  not  take  themselves 
seriously  enough  to  make  the  plot  and 
its  moral  at  all  impressive.  Marion 
Davies,  blessed  with  rather  an  unfair 
amount  of  beauty,  lacks  personality  and 
doesn't  register.  Many  people,  however, 
will  declare  this  a  good  picture.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  for  every  one  to  view. 
(Famous  Playcrs-Lasky.) 

Adam's  Rib 

A     magnificently     screened     banality, 


which  pleases  the  eye  because  of  its 
voluptuousness  but  offends  the  intellect 
because  of  its  glaring  dramatic  incon- 
sistencies. An  interlude  carries  such 
respectable  actors  as  Milton  Sills,  Theo- 
dore Kosloff,  Anna  Q.  Nilsson  and 
Elliot  Dexter  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 
And  wotta  Stone  Age!  One  can  fancy 
the  language  of  the  gentlemen  when 
they  were  shown  the  inadequate  cos- 
tumes which  Mr.  DeMille  deemed  fitting 
for  the  occasion.  Pictures  like  this 
cause  the  term  low-brow  to  work  over- 
time in  connection  with  the  screen.  It 
scarcely  need  be  said  that  this  is  no 
film  for  the  children.  (Famous  Players- 
Lasky.) 

Bella  Donna 

It  is  doubtless  dramatic  heresy  to  run 
afoul  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  "Bella 
Donna"  is  a  pictorial  masterpiece  in 
which  Pola  Negri  demonstrates  that  she 
is  a  great  actress.  The  novel  by  Robert 
Hichens  had  a  deserved  vogue  and  is  a 
most  adequate  dramatic  vehicle  for  "the 
Negri."  Its  theme,  however,  deals  with 
what  we  term  a  "fallen  woman,"  and 
there  is  much  of  the  unpleasantness  and 
viciousness  of  life.  The  story  is  lavish- 
ly filmed  and  artistically  photographed, 
but  in  spite  of  its  splendor  it  leaves  one 
with  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  meta- 
phorically speaking.  While  one  wouldn't 
be  so  simple  as  to  insist  always  upon 
the    Pollyanna    type    of    screen    drama, 
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nevertheless  this  film,  with  its  poison 
plots  and  such,  suggests  too  much  of 
the  decadent. 

Our  emotional  actress  from  Poland 
has  a  great  opportunity  in  the  film,  and 
American  photography  is  very  kind  to 
her.  The  picture  demands  the  panther- 
ish,  elemental  type  of  acting  at  which 
she  is  certainly  adept.  Where  subtlety 
is  demanded,  however,  she  sometimes 
fails  to  register  clearly.  Conway  Tearle 
and  Conrad  Nagel  are  put  through  their 
paces  dramatically  and  succeed  admir- 
ably in  keeping  up  with  the  star. 
Enough  has  surely  been  said  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  is  not  a  picture  for 
children  to  see.  (Famous  Players- 
Las ky.) 

Bucking  the  Barrier 

A  hodge-podge  of  a  film  in  which 
Dustin  Farnum,  grown  stout  and  stolid, 
suffers  incredible  misfortunes  as  only 
a  strong  man  can.  The  action  wanders 
from  ancestral  halls  in  England  to 
shacks  in  Alaska,  and  there  is  love  and 
hate  and  theft.  One  cannot  understand, 
however,  why  all  these  things  should 
be.  You  will  waste  your  time  if  you 
see   this   picture.      (Fox.) 

The   Christian 

Maurice  Tourneur  has  capably  vis- 
ualized this  novel  by  Hall  Caine.  The 
story  itself  is  dramatic  even  to  the 
point  of  sensationalism,  and  the  char- 
acterizations are  effective.  Richard  Dix 
as  John  Storm  distinguishes  himself  and 
makes  the  role  very  significant  both  to 
the  romanticist  and  to  the  psycho-an- 
alyst. There  is  too  much  of  passion  and 
darkness  glowing  through  the  reels  of 
this  picture  for  childish  contemplation. 
(Goldwyn.) 

Crinoline  and  Romance 

A  frothy  little  picture  of  a  fair  maid- 
en who  came  out  of  the  mountains  in 
hoop  skirts  and  shawl,  only  to  find 
herself  surrounded  by  flapperism  and 
llipperism  in  its  most  sophisticated  stage. 
The  last  part  of  the  picture  is  rather 
funny,  with  John  Bowers  and  Alan  For- 
rest shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's 
handsome  faces.  Claude  Gillingwater 
appears  as  the  old  southern  colonel  who 
kept  his  "houn'  dawgs"  all  set  for  any 
one  who  should  come  spying  out  his 
pretty  granddaughter  in  their  seclusion. 
An  inconsequential  picture  and  harm- 
less!     (Metro.) 

Daddy 

Every  play  which  is  constructed  for 
little  Jackie  Coogan  brings  him  sorrow 
and  grief  and  trouble.  That  is  because 
he  is  such  a  wonderful  little  actor  and 
can  tug  so  effectively  at  your  heart 
strings.  In  ibis  picture  he  loses  his 
mother,    his   home   and   his    friends   and 


becomes  a  little  waif.  Not  until  the 
very  end  does  a  splendid  father  claim 
him.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
remarkable  child  in  another  type  of 
story.  Children  will  enjoy  the  emotion- 
al demands  of  this  picture.  (First 
National.) 

Dark  Secrets 

It  is  really  impossible  to  say  anything 
favorable  about  this  film.  The  plot, 
based  on  an  original  story  by  Edmund 
Goulding,  becomes  utterly  absurd  on  the 
screen.  Dorothy  Dalton,  as  the  in- 
domitable young  lady  who  lost  her 
power  of  locomotion  in  America  only  to 
regain  it  in  Egypt  through  the  occult 
skill  of  a  fiendish  Egyptian  doctor,  is 
homely  and  somewhat  tat.  'She  acts  as 
if  her  mind  were  on  her  next  meal  or 
a  new  hat,  or  anything  else  but  the 
matter  in  hand.  Between  the  heroine 
and  the  plot,  you  can  scarcely  blame 
the  hero  for  going  to  the  bad.  This  film 
is  not  worth  any  one's  time  and  eye- 
sight.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Driven 

This  picture,  with  its  fine  character- 
izations, intelligent  direction  and  tense 
situations,  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
the  screen  can  achieve  in  its  best 
moments.  The  story,  dealing  with  an 
isolated  mountaineer  family  of  the 
South,  holds  one  breathless  from  be- 
ginning to  end  because  of  its  sheer 
dramatic  values  rather  than  because  of 
any  cinematic  rococo  work.  It  is  too 
stark  and  gripping  for  the  children  to 
see.     (Universal.) 


Mr.  Billings  Spends  His  Dime 

Mr.  Billings,  fired  and  disconsolate, 
spends  his  last  dime  in  New  York  City 
for  a  very  unnecessary  purpose.  The 
end  of  the  picture,  however,  finds  him 
affluent  and  wrapped  in  the  embrace  of 
the  bewitching  daughter  of  the  president 
of  Sans  Souci,  an  island  lying  some- 
where far  to  southward  in  equatorial 
regions.  Between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  reels  lies  a  humorous 
tale  of  plot  and  intrigue  which  brings 
the  rotund  Walter  Hiers  to  stellar 
rank.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
how  long  he  can  maintain  this  elevated 
position,  but  at  least  he  is  there  now. 
Good  old  George  Fawcett  appears  as  a 
fiery  revolutionist  of  the  popular  be- 
whiskered  type.  The  children  can 
safely  see  this  film,  for  the  violence  is 
all  farcical  and  easy  to  recognize  as 
such.     (Famous   Players-Lasky.) 

The  Pilgrim 

A  moderately  funny  Chaplin  release 
which,  in  addition  to  the  sprightly 
Charles,  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
those  two  fine  comedians,  Mack  Swain 
and  Sydney  Chaplin.  Each  Chaplin  re- 
lease is  a"  trifle  less  gymnastic  than  its 
predecessor  and  a  shade  more  subtle. 
Some  may  •mourn  the  passing  of  the 
old  regime  of  slapstick,  at  least  as  far 
as  Chaplin  is  concerned;  others  may  be 
rejoiced.  It  is  possible  that  there  might 
have  been  a  more  fortunate  selection  of 
theme  than  a  parody  of  a  church  serv- 
ice, even  though  it  is  innocently  done. 
You  can't  keep  the  young  people  at  home 
when  there  is  a  Chaplin  to  be  seen. 
(United  Artists.) 


'And    the   World    Laughs    with    You" 


Identified 

"This,"  smiled  the  fond  young  wife, 
as  she  passed  a  plate  of  pudding  to  her 
husband,  "is  cottage  pudding.  I  made  it 
myself." 

The  husband  tasted  it. 

"I'd  have  known  it  was  cottage  pud- 
ding," he  returned. 

"Would  you?"  she  asked,  delighted. 

"Yes;  I  can  taste  the  plaster  and  the 
wall-paper." — The  Queenslander. 

A  Cure  by  Proxy 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "I'm  a  victim  of  in- 
somnia. I  can't  sleep  if  there's  the  least 
noise,  such  as  a  cat  on  the  back  fence, 
for  instance." 

"This  powder  will  be  effective,"  re- 
plied the  physician,  after  compounding 
a  prescription. 

"When  do  I  take  it,  doctor?" 

"You  don't  take  it.  You  give  it  to  the 
cat  in  some  milk."- — Maritime  Baptist 
(St.  John,  N.  B.). 


On  the  Other  Hard 

A  large  map  was  spread  on  the  wall 
and  the  teacher  was  instructing  the 
class  in  geography.  "Horace,"  said  she, 
"when  you  stand  in  Europe  facing  the 
north,  you  have  on  your  right  hand  the 
great  continent  of  Asia.  What  have  you 
on  your  left  hand?" 

"A  wart,"  replied  Horace;  "but  I 
can't  help  it,  Miss  Brown- — honest !" — 
Youth's  World. 


Her  Misfortune 

A  vicar  of  a  scattered  rural  parish 
had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  fungi. 
So  keen  was  he  about  his  hobby,  in- 
deed, that  he  sometimes  neglected  his 
pastoral  work  to   search  for  specimens. 

One  day  he  stopped  to  see  a  bed-rid- 
den old  lady,  who  immediately  reminded 
him  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  made 
his  last  call.  "If  I  had  been  a  toad- 
stool," she  declared,  "you'd  have  been 
to  see  me  long  ago !" — London  Post. 
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THE  PARTS  OF  A  FLOWER  AND 
THEIR  PURPOSES 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

you  are  all  familiar,  called  pollen. 
What  is  pollen? 

Michael:  Is  it  the  yellow  dust 
that  gets  on  your  nose  when  you 
smell  a  flower? 

Teacher:  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  dust, 
and  it  is  often  yellow.  It  grows 
within  the  anthers.  So,  under  the 
word  ANTHER  in  your  books, 
write  the  word  POLLEN,  p-o-1-1- 
e-n,  close  up  to  it,  and  put  the  two 
words  in  brackets.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  pistil,  which  in  this 
flower  is  green.  The  pistil  has  a 
very  important  work  to  do  for  the 
flower.  Can  any  one  suggest  what 
that  work  is? 

Janet :  It  has  something  to  do 
with  the  seeds,  I  think. 

Sylvia :  There  have  to  be  seeds 
so  there  can  be  more  flowers. 

Teacher:  True.  The  life  of  a 
flower  is  short.  But  deep  within 
its  heart  it  creates  a  tiny  seed, 
from  which,  when  its  own  beauty 
is  vanished  forever,  a  new  flower 
will  unfold.  We  can  now  examine 
more  closely  into 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
PISTIL.     (Fig.  8) 

Here  we  have  a  diagram  of  the 
pistil  of  the  orange  blossom.  At 
the  base  we  see  the  calyx,  from 
which  the  petals  and  stamens  have 
been  removed  in  order  that  the  pis- 
til may  show  plainly.  At  the  base 
of  the  pistil  is  a  round,  bulbous 
formation,  in  which  the  new  seeds 
develop.  At  the  top  is  a  ball  again, 
similar  to  the  balls  at  the  top  of 
the  stamens.  Between  the  base  and 
the  top  is  a  stalk.  Now  write  on 
the  line  with  the  word  PISTIL  the 
names  of  these  three  parts :  Ovary, 
at  base ;  style,  or  stalk ;  stigma,  at 
top.  Ovary,  o-v-a-r-y;  style,  s-t-y- 
-1-e ;  stigma,  s-t-i-g-m-a.  Beneath 
OVARY  write  the  word  SEEDS 
and  put  the  two  in  brackets. 

For  tomorrow  we  shall  need  a 
little  collection  of  real  blossoms. 
Have  any  of  you  flowers  in  your 
yards  ?  ( Several  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative.) That  is  fine!  And  will 
each  of  you  who  has  flowers  pro- 
vide a  few  for  some  one  who  has 


not?     You  might  make  a  little  note 
of  what  will  be  the  most  helpful. 
A  bud,  showing  the  calyx 

folded  round  it. 
A    full-blown    flower,    to 

show  the  corolla. 
Another  flower,  with  the 
corolla  removed,  to 
show   the   parts   in    the 
center. 
From  your  specimens  make  some 
rough  sketches  or  diagrams  of  the 
different  parts  and  label  the  parts 
on  your  drawings. 

(Lessons    Two    and    Three    will    ap- 
pear in  the  June  issue.) 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE-WIDE 
FILM   INSTRUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  145) 

ment  of  the  community.  The  move- 
ment to  use  the  school  plant  as  a 
community  center  is  growing,  es- 
pecially in  the  smaller  towns.  For 
this  work  the  entertainment  film  of 
wholesome  character  is  excellent, 
and  the  fact  that  schools  are  equip- 
ped to  offer  motion-picture  enter- 
tainment tends,  in  itself,  to  act  as  a 
compelling  force  in  raising  the 
standard  of  theatrical  offerings, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities. 

Wholesome    Recreation    a    Part    of 
Education 

Universities  do  not  care  to  oper- 
ate in  mere  financial  competition 
with  exhibitors  or  distributors. 
Probably  most  schools  using  enter- 
tainment pictures  have  no  such 
thought  in  mind.  The  motion- 
picture  industry  should  not  ignore 
the  great  potential  demand  for  en- 
tertainment pictures  that  can  be 
developed  in  the  schools  of  our 
country.  Exhibitors  should  take 
the  view — as  perhaps  most  of  them 
do — that  recreation  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  lives  and  of  the  school 
itself,  and  that  it  cannot  undergo 
complete  commercial  monopoly. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
January,  1923,  there  is  an  article  by 
Will  Hays  on  "The  Motion  Picture 
Industry."  In  summarizing  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  non-theatrical  film, 
he  says  in  part : 


"Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
three  great  groups  that  have  definite 
rights  in  the  employment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  great  new  instrument  of 
entertainment  and  education :  There 
are  all  those  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  there  are  those  who 
exhibit  them  ;  but  first,  and  with  rights 
far  beyond  those  of  the  other  groups, 
there  is  the  public  whose  servant  the 
motion-picture  industry  is." 

With  this  statement  before  them, 
can  the  motion-picture  industry  say 
to  the  public  that  if  they  desire 
motion-picture  entertainment  they 
must  get  it  at  their  local  theaters 
because  those  theaters  have  sole 
rights  in  their  community? 

Schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  entertainment  films.  Whole- 
some films — pictures  with  good 
moral  lessons — are  needed  by  chil- 
dren growing  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  many  of  these 
film  lessons  can  be  impressed  upon 
their  minds  more  easily  and  deeply 
when  shown  in  the  school  audi- 
torium than  anywhere  else. 

Our    Immediate    Business 

In  summarizing,  we  have  four 
main  points  upon  which  we  might 
place  special  effort  now:  We  must 
train  teachers  in  this  new  field ;  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  secure  more 
financial  support  for  film  work ;  we 
must  help  solve  the  school  distri- 
bution problem  by  encouraging  the 
purchase  of  films  dealing  with  cer- 
tain fundamental  subiects;  and  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
entertainment  films  have  a  place  in 
school  activities  important  enough 
to  require  educational  support  in- 
dependent of  commercial  profit. 

As  these  four  problems  come 
nearer  to  a  solution,  the  other  two 
problems — the  production  of  truly 
educational  films,  and  the  printing 
of  educational  material  on  non-in- 
flammable stock  exclusively — will 
undoubtedly  have  progressed  to  the 
same  stage  of  a  final  solution. 
Supply  and  demand  generally  run 
fairly  close,  but  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics teaches  us  that  usually  the 
demand  precedes  the  supply. 

This  program,  if  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted in  all  its  various  phases, 
should  eventually  bring  a  generous 
supply  of  truly  educational  motion 
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Visual    Education 


pictures  and  a  genuine  system  of 
state-wide  film  instruction. 


VISUAL    MEANS     IN     SCIENCE 
TEACHING 

(Continued  from  page  152) 

for  a  visit  to  the  manufactories 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  film,  when 
executed  with  a  real  educational 
goal  in  view,  often  conveys  a  far 
clearer  mental  picture  than  an  ac- 
tual visit,  which  sometimes  con- 
fuses because  of  the  intricate 
operations  and  multiplicity  of  de- 
tail at  the  plant.  This  same  state- 
ment holds  true  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  mechanical  devices  such  as 
the  gas  engine,  where  a  simple  line 
diagram  illustrates  the  underlying 
principles  in  a  much  more  convinc- 
ing fashion  than  an  examination  of 
the  engine  itself.  The  single  ob- 
jection to  the  film  as  a  substitute 
for  the  trip  lies  in  its  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  the  human  element,  the 
vocational  value  of  the  trip  being  a 
most  important  factor. 

When    Boys    and    Girls    Project 

We  have  found  the  Balopticon,  or 
opaque  projection  machine,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  visual  de- 
vices we  have  employed.  Illumi- 
nated by  the  Mazda  lamp,  its  ma- 
nipulation is  so  simple  that  children 
easily  learn  to  use  it  themselves  in 
projecting  special  reports,  projects, 
enlarged  maps,  designs  of  their  own 
making,  and  the  like,  thus  greatly 
increasing  their  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  over  their  work.  The 
machine  makes  it  possible  to  use 
illustrative  material  from  almost 
any  book,  and  children  range  far 
afield  in  hunting  out  suitable  pic- 
tures, diagrams  and  tables — inci- 
dentally lessening  the  teacher's 
labor  in  building  up  bibliogra- 
phies. 

While  there  are  limitations  in  the 
use  of  the  projected  picture,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  calls  out  an  amount  of 
initiative  and  produces  a  pleasure 
in  achievement  not  yielded  by  either 
slide  or  film. 

Pathfinders    and    Homesteaders 

The  subject  matter,  methods  and 
teaching  devices  in  elementary 
S(  ience  are  still  in  the  experimental 


stage.  We  who  are  working  upon 
them  have  a  particularly  joyous 
task,  since  no  grim  "advanced 
courses"  loom  ahead  toward  which 
we  must  progress  along  a  straight 
and  narrow  path.  All  fields  belong 
to  us,  and  all  is  grist  for  our  ex- 
perimental science  mill.  And  it  is 
because  the  materials  in  the  science 
field  have  been  predominantly  vis- 
ual that  we  feel  the  same  sense  of 
welcome  to  an  organized  visual 
education  that  comes  to  "path- 
finders" when  the  homesteaders  be- 
gin to  arrive. 


VITALIZING     THE      TEACHING 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  150) 

Realizing  what  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  such  a  hit-or-miss 
method  of  teaching,  Professor  Hol- 
den  originated  the  rotation  plan. 

Constant    Freshness    of    Material 

Under  this  plan,  one  year  is  de- 
voted to  growing  things — farm 
crops,  weeds,  gardens,  trees,  flow- 
ers, etc. ;  the  second  year  to  making 
things  of  wood,  paper,  cement,  etc., 
and  to  tying  knots  and  splicing 
rope ;  the  third  year  to  living  things 
■ —  animals,  poultry,  insects  and 
birds ;  the  final  year  to  soil,  home 
and  community. 

The  children  in  all  four  of  the 
upper  grades  study  the  same  sub- 
jects at  the  same  time.  This  ar- 
rangement makes  each  year  as  in- 
teresting as  was  the  previous  year. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  the  children  who  had 
been  in  the  fourth  grade  enter  the 
fifth  grade  and  take  up  the  study 
of  agriculture,  the  subjects  studied 
are  not  those  that  had  been  studied 
and  discussed  in  their  presence  and 
hearing  during  the  previous  year. 
Everything  i«  new  and  interesting. 
And  so  it  is  during  each  of  the  four 
years  of  the  rotation,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  school  starts  in  again 
with  the  first  year's  work. 

Getting    the    Parents    Interested 

At  first  parents  are  tolerant  of 
but  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  new  method  of  teaching  agri- 
culture.    In  too  many  instances  the 


school  has  been  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary interest  to  them,  anyway.  But 
before  long  the  children  begin  ask- 
ing questions  of  their  parents — 
questions  they  never  asked  before. 
They  want  to  know  things  about 
the  farm  on  which  they  live — the 
acreage,  the  variety  of  crops 
grown,  the  number  of  head  of  live 
stock,  whether  the  seed  corn  is 
tested,  how  many  kernels  of  corn 
are  planted  to  the  hill,  etc.  These 
questions,  the  children  explain,  are 
to  be  answered  as  part  of  the  next 
day's  lesson. 

Still  the  parents  decline  to  be- 
come excited  over  the  new  system. 
But  the  questions  multiply.  Per- 
haps the  entire  agricultural  class 
visits  the  various  farms  in  a  body. 
Possibly  they  want  to  find  out 
something  about  dairy  cattle,  and 
so  the  farmer  points  out  his  best 
animals  and  explains  why  they  are 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Unconsciously,  the  farmer  thus  be- 
comes the  teacher.  His  interest  in 
the  school  is  aroused.  He  attends 
the  public  exercises  held  at  the 
school,  hears  the  pupils  give  talks 
or  read  essays  on  agricultural  top- 
ics, sees  them  tie  knots  and  splice 
rope.  Not  infrequently  he  carries 
away  a  bit  of  knowledge  about 
farming  he  never  knew  before. 

Little  by  little  the  school  exerts 
its  influence  upon  the  community. 
The  schoolhouse  becomes  the  com- 
munity center.  There  have  been 
instances  in  which  farmers  have 
requested  and  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  agricultural 
course  along  with  the  class.  In 
many  districts  schoolhouses  that 
had  been  shamefully  neglected  have 
been  repaired  and  modern  con- 
veniences added.  And  teachers' 
salaries  have  been  increased.  In 
fact,  experienced  teachers  of  vital- 
ized agriculture  always  command 
higher  salaries  than  the  others — 
and  the  district  is  glad  to  pay  them. 

The  teaching  of  vitalized  agricul- 
ture by  the  rotation  plan  is  a  great 
force  that  has  come  into  the  rural 
life  of  the  country.  It  is  making 
noticeable  changes,  not  only  in  the 
rural  school,  but  in  the  farm  home 
and  in  country  life  generally. 
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me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND.  English  farmer- 
ettes at  work  continuing  the  healthful  and 
profitable  occupation  for  which  they  volun- 
teered during  the  war.  The  film  pictures 
ploughing,  planting,  hoeing,  cultivating,  hay- 
making, clearing  the  land,  wheat  harvesting, 
threshing,  shearing  sheep,  milking,  feeding  the 
pigs,   etc.      (p.   Urban;    d,   Kineto.) 

HARVESTING  AND  TESTING  SEED 
CORN.  Developing  the  point  that  whereas 
the  prospect  for  a  cornfield  planted  with  poor 
seed  is  only  10  bushels  per  acre  or  less,  the 
prospect  if  planted  with  good  seed  would  be 
60  bushels  per  acre — and  it  costs  only  10 
cents  per  acre  to  test.  The  film  shows  in 
detail  a  method  of  testing  seed  corn  by  means 
of  a  sawdust  germination  box.  Simple  meth- 
ods of  grading  and  cleaning  the  seed  before 
planting  are  also  demonstrated,  (p  and  d, 
Inter.   Harvester.) 

OUT  OF  THE  SHADOWS.  The  appear- 
ance of  animal  tuberculosis  on  the  farm  of 
Henry  Benton  and  its  communication  to  his 
daughter,  Mary,  through  the  milk  of  a  tuber- 
culous cow;  the  clean-up  of  the  farm,  and 
the  Bentons'  acquirement  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis;  Mary's 
departure  for  a  sanitarium  and  her  return  after 
three  years,  restored  to  health,  to  join  a  happy 
family  circle.  A  good  film  to  create  interest 
in  the  testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  2 
reels,  (/>,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric;  d,  Home- 
stead.) 

GOOD-BY,  BOLL  WEEVIL.  Shows  the 
calcium  arsenate  method  of  combating  the  boll 
weevil;  various  types  of  poisoning  machinery; 
methods  of  application;  tests  of  poisoning  ma- 
terial made  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
seizures   of   material   condemned    as   unsafe   for 


use.  A  story  of  the  experience  of  four  cotton- 
growers  runs  through  the  picture.  2  reels. 
(p   and   d,   U.    S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 

CIVICS    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

OUR  PRESIDENTS  AND  OUR  FLAG. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Wash- 
ington to  Wilson.  Pictures  each  President, 
with  interesting  scenes  connected  with  his 
career.  The  last  200  feet  show  the  evolution 
of  our  flag,  from  the  first  one  planted  on 
American  soil  in  1497,  called  the  Red  Cross 
flag,  to  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1818,  with  13  stripes  and  one 
star  for  each  state,      (d,  World  Edu.  Film  Co.) 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HURRY.  Accidents 
do  not  happen;  they  are  caused.  This  film 
shows  the  many  accidents  that  occur  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  on  cars,  in  shops  and 
elsewhere,  and  how  these  accidents  may  be 
avoided  by  always  thinking,  "Safety  First."  2 
reels,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

WINGED  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  FOR- 
EST. Patrolling  for  forest  fires  with  airplanes 
and  balloons.  Scouting  for  fires  from  March 
Field,  Calif.  Fire  is  discovered;  soldiers  and 
forest  rangers  to  the  rescue;  methods  of  fire 
fighting,      (p  and  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

WESTERN  PLATEAUS.  One  of  the  series 
on  Regional  Geography,  visualizing  the  nature 
of  the  Western  Plateau  region;  the  physi- 
ography and  climate  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
the  Great  Basin  and  the  Columbia  Plateau; 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  people;  methods 
of  irrigation,  by  which  a  waste  of  land  has 
been  made  habitable;  the  growth  of  mining 
centers;  railroad  expansion;  the  effect  of 
harnessing    the    waters    to    furnish    manufactur- 


ing energy;  the  accomplishments  of  dry  farm- 
ing, etc.  Conveys  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  industrial  achievement  of  the  people 
of  this  region  is  due  to  a  realization  of 
geographic  law.  (/>  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

APACHE  TRAIL  OF  ARIZONA.  -The 
story  of  the  oldest  inhabited  section  of 
America,  where  the  vanguard  of  white  in- 
truders— Spanish  adventurers,  "Fathers  of  the 
Pueblos" — first  broke  new  trails.  "Supersti- 
tion Mountain,"  the  land  of  the  Painted  Cliffs, 
the  wonderful  wild  poppies  and  the  flowering 
cactus  of  this  region,  are  all  shown  in  their 
natural  colors.  The  Apache  camp  and  the 
ancient  homes  of  the  cliff-dwellers  provide 
added  touches  of  local  color.  (p  and  d, 
Prizma.) 

UNCONQUERABLE  PARIS.  A  scenic  tour 
of  Paris  the  Beautiful,  showing  us  such 
famous  sights  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
statue  of  Lille,  the  Pantheon,  Madeleine,  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  Louvre,  Institute  of  France 
where  sits  the  French  Academy,  Pont  Neuf, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Palace  of  Justice,  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  River  Seine,  etc.  (p,  Urban;  d, 
Kineto.) 

IN  OLD  ENGLAND.  Following  the  tourist 
along  English  roads,  past  quaint  little  houses, 
down  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  ancient 
bridges  and  through  massive  locks.  Affords  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  American  scenery  and  the  orderly,  carefully 
cultivated  landscapes  of  the  "tight  little  isle." 
J4    reel.      (/>   and  d,  Kleine.) 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SAHARA.  In  the 
Algerian  Sahara,  with  the  hot  sun  beating 
down  on  the  desert  sands  and  houses  of  mud, 
the  Red  Cross  cameraman  has  made  a  faithful 
picture  which  deals  particularly  with  the 
children  whose  only  book  of  knowledge  is  the 
"Koran"  with  its  mystic  teachings.  The  reel 
is  full  of  scenes  of  these  children  at_  their 
vocations;  of  camel  trains;  of  the  herding  of 
the  caravans  to  meet  an  approaching  desert 
storm.  It  ends  with  evening  prayer  in  the 
"Garden  of  Allah."  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d, 
Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  SANITATION 

THE  MODERN  HEALTH  CRUSADE.  A 
film  designed  to  present  the  purposes  of  the 
Modern  Health  Crusade  Movement.  The  star 
parts  are  played  by  a  boy  and  girl  who  enroll 
in  the  Crusade  through  the  cleanliness  talks 
of  their  teacher  and  the  further  medium  of  a 
strange  dream.  The  Wizard  Merlin,  about 
whom  they  have  just  been  studying,  transforms 
disease  germs  into  a  ferocious  disease  dragon; 
it  is  finally  vanquished  by  Teacher,  armed 
with  a  shield  bearing  four  immense  scrubbing 
brushes  and  a  lance  formed  of  an  enormous 
tooth  brush.  Tom  and  Mary  become  pages 
and  later,  leading  their  class,  knights  banneret 
of  the  order  of  the  health  chivalry,  (p  and 
d,  Natl.   Tuberculosis   Assn.) 

IN  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE'S  FOOT- 
STEPS. Through  the  example  of  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp,"  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  nursing  in  the  bleak  Barrack  Hospi- 
tals of  the  Crimea  more  than  70  years  ago, 
this  reel  shows  the  training  of  the  nurse  of 
today  in  classroom,  laboratory,  operating  room 
and  medical  and  children's  wards.  Enroll- 
ment in  the  American  Red  Cross  after  grad- 
uation makes  a  nurse  eligible  for  military 
service,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Florence  Night- 
ingale goes  ever  forward.  {p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross;    d,   Soc.   of  Visual  Edu.) 


Motion   Pictures   Used  to  Preserve  the    History 
and  Customs  of  the  American   Indian 

A   Unique  Dramatization  of  the  Red  Man's  Life 

"BEFORE  THE  WHITE  MAN  CAME" 


All-Indian  Cast 


Six   Reels 


THE  LEA-BEL  FILM  COMPANY 

806  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MINU/A 

Portable  Screens 


By  their  soft  yet  clear  re- 
production of  your  films, 
eliminate  all  of  the  eye 
strain  so  common  in  mov- 
ing picture  projection. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

MINUSA   CINE   SCREEN   CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

'World's  Largest  Producers  o^ 
J^otionPictureScreens. 


Glnrrert  fEttgltBij— [ 


_How  to 
use  it 
JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 
A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 
Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


STUNG  BY  AMOS  QUITO.  Combines 
actual  photography  and  animated  technical 
drawings  and  includes  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  life  of  the  mosquito.  A  valuable  con- 
tribution to  public  information  on  the  pre- 
vention of  malaria.  Produced  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (p, 
Bray;   d,   Pilgrim.) 

HISTORY 

STANLEY'S  SEARCH  FOR  THE  HID- 
DEN CITY.  An  interesting  picturization  of 
this  true  romance  in  the  history  of  exploration. 
2   reels,      (p,   Lea-Bel.) 

A  PRESIDENT'S  ANSWER.  ("Son  of 
Democracy"  series,  Chapter  7.)  Intimate 
glimpses  of  Lincoln's  presidency,  including  the 
story  of  how,  in  gratitude  to  the  minister  who 
had  come  a  hundred  miles  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon over  his  mother's  grave,  Lincoln  saved 
the  life  of  the  minister's  son  by  paroling  him 
in  the  custody  of  his  mother.  2  reels.  (p, 
Benj.   Chapin;   d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

CANALS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HIS- 
TORY. Motion  pictures,  maps  and  charts  tell 
of  canals  built,  their  location  and  importance; 
the  growth  in  population  during  the  era  of 
canal-building;  the  new  chapter  in  America's 
commercial  development  which  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal;  the  rivalry  of  the 
railroad ;  the  climb  in  rail  rates  that  has 
brought  the  barge  canal  again  into  favor;  the 
meaning  of  the  Panama  Canal;  the  location  of 
other  great  waterways  proposed  for  early  de- 
velopment, etc.  (/>  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

MODERN  CONSERVATION.  A  film  illus- 
trating the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.     (/>,  Urban;   d,  Kineto.) 

MAKING  MOTHER'S  WORK  EASIER. 
Showing  how  the  use  of  modern  labor-saving 
appliances  will  accomplish  this  on  the  farm. 
(p    and    d,    Inter.    Harvester.) 

AMERICAN  HOME  CANNING  IN 
FRANCE.  Demonstration  of  American  home 
canning  methods  given  in   1919  at  the  Agricul- 


tural college  at  Grignon,  France,  by  specialists 
from  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
(p  and  d,  U.   S.   Dept.  of  Agric.) 

HOW   IT  IS  BONE 

SPEEDING  THE  SPOKEN  WORD.  The 
operation  of  the  telephone  system,  from  the 
erection  of  poles  to  the  intricacies  of  central 
exchanges,  which  transmit  our  messages  with 
startling  rapidity  from  city  to  hamlet  and 
from  coast  to  coast,  (p,  Bell  Telephone  Co.; 
d,.  Soc.   for   Visual   Edu.) 

SWISS  CHEESE— MADE  IN  AMERICA. 
Dairy  Division  methods  as  they  are  applied  at 
the  Grove  City  (Pa.)  Creamery,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Government.  Making  cheese 
that  formerly  was  largely  imported,  (p  and 
•   d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

RECORD  MAKERS  OF  BUSINESS 
Clubs  have  been  used  to  settle  accounts;  clay 
rolls,  stone  and  metal  tablets,  papyrus  and 
paper  have  been  used  to  record  accounts;  but 
Carter's  carbon  paper  is  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment in  business  records.  An  interesting  in- 
dustrial film,  (p,  Worcester;  d,  Carter's  Ink 
Co.) 

LITERATURE 

MEMORIES.  A  picturization  of  Whittier's 
famous  poem,  "In  School  Days."  ("I'm  sorry 
that  I  spelt  the  word,  I  hate  to  go  above 
you.")  The  story  closely  follows  the  poem, 
and  the  natural  settings  of  flowers,  fields  and 
pastoral  backgrounds  make  this  reel  in  color 
a   little  dramatic  gem.      (p   and   d,   Prizma.) 

RICHARD  III.  Shakespeare's  historical 
classic  with  the  eminent  tragedian,  Frederick 
Warde,  featured  in  the  character  of  Richard. 
Deformed  by  nature,  remorseless,  cruel  and 
vindictive,  respecting  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
he  proceeds  to  the  achievement  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  scenes  of  the  play  form  a  complete 
panorama  of  picturesque  England  in  medieval 
times.     5    reels.      ((/,    Lea-Bel.) 

THE   LUCK   OF  ROARING   CAMP.     Bret- 
Harte's  famous  story  of  a  baby  who  was  raised 
to  womanhood  by  the  miners  of  a  rough  west- 
ern mining  camp.     1%    reels,      (d,   Kleine.) 


TO  TEACHERS  ATTENDING  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

Special  Representation 
Offer 

The  Drawing  Master  Club  of  America  desires 
to  hear  at  once  from  teachers  who  plan  to  at- 
tend Institutes  this  summer.  Please  give  us  the 
name  of  the  institute,  the  dates  and  time  you 
will  be  there,  and  state  whether  you  would  like 
to  make  arrangements  to  very  profitably  rep- 
resent us  in  demonstrating  the  Drawing  Master 
Blackboard  Outfit  and  its  use  in  Visual  Edu- 
cation. 

Send  in  the  Coupon  at  Once 


VE,    May   23. 


THE  DRAWING  MASTER  CLUB 
OF   AMERICA 

Affiliated    with    The   National    School    Club 

National  Bldg.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Coupon 

The   Drawing  Master  Club  of  America, 
National   Bldg.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

I  am  planning  to  attend   

teach  (summer   institute) 

from    to 

and    am    interested    in  knowing    more    about   your   Special    Field    Secretary 

representative    offer. 

Name     _ 

Present    School    Position 


Summer    Mailing     Address _... 

State    whether    you    are    acquainted    with    or    are    now    using    tiie    Drawing 
Master  Equipment. 


May,  192  3 
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The  Brown  Mouse 

From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Published  by    Bobbs  -  Merrill  Company 


Herbert     Quick 


K 


,EADERS  of  the  novel  "The  Brown 
Mouse,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  will  re- 
:all  how  a  modest  farm  hand, 
gifted  with  breadth  of  vision  and 
imagination,  literally  revolutionized 
the  rural  school  system  of  his  com- 
munity. This  lad,  on  being  elected  teacher  of  the  country 
school,  refused  to  bow  to  the  old  conventional  "rule-of-thumb" 
methods,  and  proved  that  the  country  school  could,  by  the 
application  of  modern  and  progressive  ideas,  make  better  and 
more  efficient  farmers  of  the  children  and  thus  automatically 
solve  the  vital  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested  in   country  life. 

Schools  using  motion  pictures  will  be  delighted  with  the  film 
version  of  this  interesting  and  stimulating  story.  The  picture 
has  exceptional  merit,  is  well  cast  and  photographed,  moves 
rapidly  through  six  reels  to  a  happy  conclusion  and  holds  the 
attention    from    start    to    finish. 


Rental  rates — $25.00  per  day — $100.00  per  week, 
$50.00   each  week  following  the  first. 

County  and  city  superintendents  may  be  interested 
in  arranging  a  series  of  showings  in  their  counties  or 
cities. 


Homestead  Films,  Inc. 


7510    N.    Ashland    Ave. 


Chicago,    Illinois 


"It  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  carrying  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  education  upon  which  our  affairs  must  be 
centered." — E.    DAVENPORT. 

"  'The  Brown  Mouse'  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the 
great  movement  to  put  rural  education  on  a  sound,  abiding 
basis."— W.    A.    HENRY. 

"This  is  a  story  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  citizen  interested  in  rural  life  problems." — CARL 
VROOMAN. 


FOREIGN   GEOGRAPHY  FILMS 

~^\ELIGHTFUL  reels  portraying  the  life,  products,  costumes,  customs  and  physical 
*-^  geography  of  foreign  countries.  Ideal  for  classroom  use.  Visit  each  country 
through  these  beautifully  photographed  educational  scenics. 


Apple-Blossom    Time    in    Normandy 

Venice 

'Neath    Poland's    Harvest    Skies 

Quaint    Rouen 

Shepherds    of    Tatra     (Poland) 

When    the    Fishing    Fleet    Comes    Home 

Along    the    Riviera 

Beside   the   Zuider  Zee 

Glimpses    of    the    Balkans 

In  Prague,   the  City  of  a   Hundred  Towers 

Giuseppe    in   Venice 

Constantinople,   Gateway 


In    Picturesque    Roumania 
About    Albania 

Among  the  Black   Rocks  of  Montenegro 
Amid    Archangel    Snows 
Athens  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece 
Children    of    the    Sahara 
From    Jacques    to    Johnnie    (France) 
A   Letter  from   Sezze-Romano    (Italy) 
A   Letter   from   Rome 

A  Letter  from  Maria  in  Florence,  Italy 
A  Letter  from  Savino  in  Naples 
to   the   Land    of  the  Arabian   Nights 


This  interesting  group  of  films,  produced  by  the  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  is  DISTRIBUTED 
EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, INC. 

Each  film  is  one  reel  in  length. 


Rental  Rates:      $2.00  per  reel  per  day.      Early  bookings  are  suggested. 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


806  West  Washington  Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
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PUBLIC 
SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
5%  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur- 
plus stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S. 
Government   shoe   contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan, 
bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof. 
The  actual  value  of  this  shoe  is 
$6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy 
we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 
$2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shqes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon    request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe 
Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKERS  OF 


This  screen  is  all  its  name  im- 
plies. Clear-cut  projection  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  profitable. 

The  Da-Lite  will  meet  all  your 
requirements  for  a  reflective  sur- 
face. 

Write  for  Particulars 


Da-Lite 


Screen   and 
Company 


Scenic 


922  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


NATURE    STTTDY    AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES 

INTERDEPEND  ENCE  OF  LIVING 
THINGS.  The  sun  as  the  source  of  energy 
in  living  things,  manifested  in  familiar  scenes 
reproduced  by  motion  pictures.  Thereafter 
animated  drawings  and  motion  pictures  show 
successively:  how  oxidation  (burning)  releases 
energy  and  breaks  down  complex  compounds; 
the  origin  of  carbohydrates  and  other  foods 
through  action  of  the  sunlight;  sources  of  raw 
materials;  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide  relations 
between  plants  and  animals;  the  nitrogen  in- 
terrelation, and  the  rol.e  of  bacteria.  A  use- 
fid  film  for  high  school  instruction.  (/.•  Bray; 
d,    Pilgrim.) 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  OF  OUR  GAR- 
DEN I' LOWERS.  A  history  and  horticultural 
description  of  our  most  popular  flowers.  (* 
and   d,    Fox.) 

MAGNETISM.  Filmed  at  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory,  University  of  Chicago.  Establishes 
the  fundamental  properties  of  magnetism.  Be- 
sides the  elementary  experiments  ordinarily 
•  ■'lined  out,  it  includes  the  more  difficult  ones 
winch  show  that  magnetism  is  molecular  in  na- 
ture.     (/.  and  </,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

RECREATIONAL   PROGRAMS 

FEATHERTOP.  The  childhood  ambitions 
hi  three  brothers  were  to  become  respectively 
a  horticulturist,  a  sailor,  and  a  banker.  The 
Sailor  finally  proves  that  he  was  the  finder 
ul  real  happiness.  A  story  that  follows  the 
adventures  of  the  three  boys  and  interests 
young  and  old.  Margaret  Courtot  is  featured. 
5   reels,      (d.   Lea  Bel.  I 


More  Money  for  Busy  Folks 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  some  extra  money.  If  you 
expect  to  attend  summer  school,  teacher's  institute,  or  teacher's  meet- 
ings of  any  kind  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  opportunities 
will  present  themselves  for  you  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  PRO- 
GRESSIVE TEACHER.  You  don't  need  previous  experience — and 
profits  begin  at  once.  But  if  you'll  SEND  THE  COUPON,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 


The  Progressive  Teacher, 
Morristown,  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  representing  PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER  the  coming  season.  Send  without  obligation  to  me  your 
proposition.  If  I  accept  your  agency,  I  desire  to  vuork  the  following 
territory  (Name  of  summer  school  or  county). 


Name  .-.. 
Address 
City  


..State 


A  ROPIN'  FOOL.  The  inimitable  Will 
Rogers  in  a  series  of  humorous  incidents  and 
a  swift  succession  of  "stunts"  with  a  lariat 
I  hat  fairly  take  your  breath  away  with  their 
dexterity.  Boys  who  worship  skill  will  par- 
ticularly enjoy  this  film.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
Pathe.) 

RELIGIOUS    AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

PARENTAGE.  Pictures  the  influence  of 
good  and  evil  environment  upon  growing  chil- 
dren. John  Brown,  son  of  a  dishonest,  hot- 
tempered  contractor,  forms  bad  habits  in  his 
youth  and  loses  in  the  life  struggle  for  success 
and  happiness.  Bob  Smith,  son  of  a  neighbor- 
ing contractor,  brought  up  under  Christian  in- 
fluences and  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a 
loving  father  and  mother,  wins  out.  7  reels. 
<d,   World   Edu.   Film   Co.) 

THE  WORKING  OF  A  MIRACLE.  A 
story  of  answered  prayer.  3  reels,  (d,  San- 
ford.) 

RAM  DAS— Part  I.  A  story  of  India's 
redemption.  This  first  reel  of  the  4-reel  series 
seeks  to  emphasize  the  Christian  conception  of 
personality,  contrasting  the  Oriental  dispar- 
agement of  life  with  the  high,  resolute  life 
which    has    come    in    touch     with     Christ:     the 


Eastern     estimate     of     womanhood 
Christian    idea    of    the    home,    etc. 
Church   Film   Co.) 

VOCATIONAL 


with     the 
id,    Inter. 


THREE  GOBS.  The  story  of  three  re- 
cruits who  enlisted  in  the  LI.  S.  Navy.  One 
went  to  the  diving  school  at  Newport  and  was 
taught  the  art  of  working  under  water.  The 
second  received  instruction  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  torpedo.  The  third  learned  avia- 
tion at  sea.  A  realistic  portrayal  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  seaman  in  all  its  color,  life  and 
action,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR.  A  film  made 
by  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Balti- 
more, by  way  of  telling  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  adopts  teaching  as  her  profession.  The 
picture  follows  her  progress  through  the  col- 
lege, her  graduation,  and  her  subsequent  ap- 
pointment as  a  teacher,  (d,  Md.  State  Bd.  of 
Edu.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AVIATION  ME- 
CHANIC. A  Navy  film,  showing  the  training 
undergone  by  a  man  preparatory  to  becoming 
a  mechanic  in  the  air  service.  (/>  and  d,  U.  S. 
Navy.) 


Correction:      In  the  April   "Film  Field,"   in  the  list   headed   "Health,   Hygiene,    Sanitation," 
the  source   of  the  motion   picture    entitled    "Our  Children"   was  incorrectly  given.      The  film   was 
produced    by   the    Children's    Bureau    of   the   U.    S.    Dept.    of   Labor   and    is   based   on    an    actual 
piece  of  co-operative  work  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  in  the  city  of  Gadsden,  Ala. 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and   exchanges  whose  films  are   included    in    this    month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.      Principal  offices 
only  are  given,   on   account  of   space  limitations,   although  the   larger   film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.    Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

Carter   Cinema   Producing  Corporation,   220-224   West   42d   St.,  New  York   City. 

Carter's   Ink   Company,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Community  Motion  Picture   Service,   Inc.,   46  West   24th   St.,   New  York   City. 

Fox   Film  Corporation,   10th  Ave.   and   55th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Homestead  Films,  Inc.,  7510  N.  Ashland  Ave.,   Chicago. 

International   Church  Film   Co.,   861  Reibold  Bldg.,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

International   Harvester   Company,   606    So.   Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Kineto    Co.    of   America,    350    Madison   Ave.,   New    York    City. 

George   Kleine   Motion   Picture   Films,   116   So.    Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago. 

Lea-Bel   Film    Company,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Maryland   State  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National   Non-Theatrical    Motion   Pictures,   Inc.,   130   W.    46th   St.,   New   York    City. 

National   Tuberculosis  Association,  370    Seventh   Ave.,    New   York   City. 

Pathe  Exchange,   Inc.,   1600   Broadway,   New  York   City. 

Pilgrim   Photoplay   Exchange,    736   So.   Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Prizma,  Inc.,   110   West  40th   St.,  New   York  City. 

Sanford  Film  Library,  406   Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Society   for   Visual    Education,    Inc.,    806    West    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 

TT.   S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,    Washington,   D.    C. 

U.  S."  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.   C. 

World  Educational  Film  Co.,  804   So.   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago. 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


CD 


Improved   Acme    S.V.E.   combined   film-slide  projector 
which    stops    to    show    still    pictures    from    the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion and  long  wear.      New  type  fan   gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.      Endorsed   by   users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Information  to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Stands  for  safety  in  portable  projection. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation.  It  is 
identified  by  the  words  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film"  m  black 
letters  in  the  transparent  margin. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Motion  Pictures   and  Worship 


Use  Nature  Study  Films 
For  Summer  Programs 

ATURE  STUDY  subjects  have  a  distinct  appeal  during  the 
summer.  Films  scientifically  produced,  showing  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  characteristics,  environment  and  entire 
life  cycle  of  animals  and  insects,  are  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive  to  children  and  adults. 

NATURE  STUDY  films  will  be  enthusiastically  received  by 
your  audience.  Stimulate  their  interest  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  by  arranging  nature  study  programs  during  the  season,  booking 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reels  each  week: 


Toads 

Wasps 

Greenbottle  Fly 

Samia  Cecropia  Moth 

Pond  and  Stream  Life  —  Reel  1 


For  sale  or  rental 


Honey  Bees 

Mosquitoes 

Black-and-Gold   Garden   Spider 

Monarch    Butterfly 

Pond  and  Stream  Life — Reel  2 

Rates  and  descriptions  promptly  furnished 


S.  V.  E.  SERVICE 


We  are  prepared  to  give  prompt  service  from  our  educational  film  libraries  maintained  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  Nature  Study  series,  there  are  films  on  Civics, 
Geography,    Physiography,    Physics,    Health    and    Sanitation,    History    and    Vocational    Training. 
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FORECAST  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Types   of  Educational  Motion  Pic- 
tures 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  who  is  directing 
the  research  in  visual  education  made 
possible  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
conducts  "a  little  tour  of  inspection 
throughout  the  gallery  of  educational 
motion  pictures."  He  discusses  ten  dis- 
tinct types  of  films,  with  brief  summar- 
ies of  their  characteristics  and  iUustra- 
tions  reproduced  from  typical  pictures  in 
each  class. 

Johnnie  Dontcare's  Tooth 

Another  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt's  de- 
lightful visualized  health  taUcs  for  chil- 
dren, devised  to  show  boys  and  girls  why 
certain  dental  practices  are  advisable 
and  to  encourage  them  in  adopting  those 
habits  as  the  result  of  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  Picture — an  Agency  in  Aggres- 
sive Church  Work 

Says  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Huse,  one  of  Maine's 
pioneers  in  applying  films  to  church  ac- 
tivities: "When  a  community  gets  the 
vision  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  auto- 
mobile, the  motion  picture  and  the  radio 
in  connection  with  both  school  and 
church  ....  provincialism  will  have 
been  destroyed." 


A  Classified  Film  List 

Completion  of  the  first  installment  of 
this  special  list  of  selected  films,  an- 
nounced for  June,  has  been  delayed  by 
an  unforeseen  complication.  Publication 
wiU  therefore  begin  in  September,  with 
the  lists  on  Athletics  and  Hygiene,  the 
Bible,   and   Geography. 


Care  and  Shipment  of  Films 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  providing  teachers-in- 
training  with  every  possible  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  its  carefully  planned  visual  edu- 
cation program.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
publish  these  clearly-worded  instructions 
to   beginning   visualists. 


Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August,  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  130  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Dramatic  Element  in  Educational  Films 

Editorial  Contribution  by  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


IT  IS  difficult  for  the  interested  layman  to  compre- 
hend the  apparently  subtle  art  that  seems  to  under- 
lie the  picturing  of  masterpieces  of  fiction.  We  were 
fain  to  believe  that  all  true  art  means  creation.  Frank- 
ly, the  "art"  of  rendering  the  "film  versions"  of  fa- 
mous and  familiar  novels  seems  to  us  closer  akin  to 
desecration. 

WE  RECALL  as  an  especial  nightmare  one  of  the 
film  versions  of  "Treasure  Island."  We  knew 
beforehand  that  bold  liberties  would  be  taken  with  that 
matchless  story  of  adventure,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  our  beloved  Jim  Hawkins  would  be  forced  to 
share  his  glory  with  a  heroine.  If  ever  a  story  could 
get  on  passing  well  without  a  heroine,  it  is  "Treasure 
Island."  If  ever  a  story  could  be  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  eternal  feminine,  it  is  this  masterpiece 
of  Stevenson's. 

F^ROM  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  almost  un- 
1  ceasing  appeal  to  the  sex  interest  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  pictured  drama.  It 
is  not  that  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  "movies"  are  im- 
moral in  any  literal  sense.  It  is  rather  that  their  ap- 
peal is  restricted  to  a  single  factor;  their  scope  is  nar- 
row and  circumscribed;  the  types  of  character  that 
they  portray  are  limited  to  three— the  conventional 
hero,  the  conventional  heroine,  and  the  conventional 
"heavy"  villain  of  the  conventional  melodrama.  The 
changes  that  are  rung  on  these  unreal  puppets  may 
be  legion,  but  they  are  almost  always  superficial. 
When  the  story  opens  you  know  just  how  it  is  to  turn 
out  in  the  end. 

A  N  UNFORTUNATE  result  of  this  apparently 
*V  self-imposed  limitation  of  the  pictured  drama  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  films  that  really  have  both 
artistic  and  educational  possibilities.  Scenic  effects, 
secured  at  large  expense  and  representing  rare  skill 
with  the  camera,  are  subordinated  in  the  finished  film 
to  a  tawdry  "story"  which  monopolizes  the  foreground. 
The  scenario  writers  seem  even  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  their  audiences  so  intent  on  the  story 
that  the  finer  effects  that  the  photographer  has  sup- 
plied are  entirely  missed.  Foreground  and  background, 
far  from  blending,  stand  in  the  sharpest  contrast. 

jHOTH  artistically  and  educationally  this  defect  is 
■D  fatal.  A  drama  that  is  to  be  projected  against  the 
background  of  majestic  mountains  should  have  quali- 


ties that  justify  such  a  setting.  Human  strivings  and 
passions  that  are  to  be  symbolized  by  the  storm-tossed 
sea  should  have  a  depth  and  a  strength  that  will  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison. 

NOT  long  ago,  we  saw  a  widely  advertised  "movie" 
of  the  old  whaling  days.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  photographer's  art  it  seemed  to  us  quite  beyond 
praise.  But  fully  half  of  the  film,  and  for  most  ob- 
servers more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  interest,  were 
centered,  not  upon  the  reproduction  of  an  important 
era  in  our  maritime  history,  but  upon  the  cheap  and 
impossible  melodrama  that  had  been  plastered — one 
might  better  say  "smeared"- — all  over  it. 

SCHOOL  children  had  been  dismissed  early  that 
they  might  see  this  "educational"  film  at  the  after- 
noon performance.  One  had  only  to  listen  to  the 
gasps  of  suspended  interest  and  the  bursts  of  spon- 
taneous applause  to  know  what  "lessons"  these  chil- 
dren were  deriving  from  this  "educational"  experi- 
ence. Clarifying  conceptions  of  what  the  whaling  in- 
dustry meant — vivid  pictures  of  the  dauntless  courage 
and  the  heart-breaking  labor  of  those  who  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships — keen  appreciation  of  the  price 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  some  of  the  important  goods 
of  life :  these  and  other  lessons  might  easily  have  come 
out  of  it — but  they  did  not.  Everything  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  melodrama,  with  its  false  but  forci- 
ble portrayal  of  characters  that  never  did  and  never 
will  exist. 


IT  WOULD  be  futile  to  deny  that  a  dramatic  in- 
terest woven  into  a  film  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, contribute  both  to  its  educational  value  and 
to  its  artistic  merit.  Certainly  if  literature  be  a  valid 
analogy,  this  inference  is  justified.  "Moby  Dick"  is  no 
less  informing  because  it  has  imaginative  elements,  but 
the  "story"  is  finely  consistent  with  the  background 
against  which  it  is  thrown.  On  the  other  hand,  Dana's 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  although  a  literally 
true  chronicle,  is  far  from  lacking  in  dramatic  quali- 
ties. Both  Melville  and  Dana  were  artists.  They  had 
the  sense  of  balance,  the  feeling  for  the  congruous. 
Their  books  are  effectively  informing,  in  part  because 
they  are  interesting.  But  the  interest — the  human  and 
dramatic  element — is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
information.  It  is  not  something  that  is  added  to  or 
tacked  on  or  plastered  over  an  informational  frame- 
work. 
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THE  educational  possibilities  with  which  the  pic- 
tured drama  fairly  bristles  have  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  notably  realized.  The  problem  is  far  from 
insoluble.    What  seems  to  be  needed  as  much  as  any- 


thing is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  artists  and 
producers  that,  while  good  art  may  not  always  be  good 
education,  bad  art  is  always  and  inevitably  bad  edu- 
cation. 


Edison  and  Educators 


"E 


DISON  Thinks  Films  Will  Take  the  Place  of 
Books" — "Movies  Beat  Books,  Edison  De- 
clares"— these  and  similar  headlines  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  press  in  connection  with  reports 
of  a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
reference  to  the  charges  that  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation  and  allied  organizations  are  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  the  motion-picture  industry. 

According  to  these  reports  the  famous  inventor 
said,  "Experiments  I  have  made  with  school  children 
have  convinced  me  that  85  per  cent  of  all  knowledge 
is  received  through  the  eye" ;  also,  "I  think  motion 
pictures  have  just  started,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
in  twenty  years  children  will  be  taught  through  pic- 
tures and  not  through  books." 

Even  allowing  for  newspaper  exaggeration,  every 
educator  knows  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  ab- 
surd. Mr.  Edison  is  a  great  inventor — the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  is  enormously  indebted  to  him — but  he 
does  not  know  how  to  determine  what  fraction  of  hu- 
man knowledge  comes  through  the  eye.  The  laws  of 
the  mind  of  a  child  are  far  more  complicated  than 
those  of  a  machine,  and  to  charge  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren with  useful  information  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  charge  a  battery.  Psychologists  are  attempt- 
ing to  discover  the  laws  of  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  and  those  who  know  most  about  the  subject 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  imperfections  of  our 
present  -understanding  of  them. 

As  for  the  methods  of  teaching,  educators  have 
made  thousands  of  experiments  to  Edison's  one,  and 
no  final  and  fixed  conclusions  have  been  reached.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  Edison  has  spoken  in  a  field  in 
which  he  is  not  an  expert — in  fact,  in  which  he  is  not 
even  fairly  informed — and  he  has  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  in  the  dogmatism  that  seems  natural  for 
successful  men  when  they  venture  into  unfamiliar 
domains. 

Mr.  Edison  does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
really  important  thing  in  education.  He  appears  to 
think  that  education  consists  primarily  in  storing  the 
mind  with  facts.  He  ignores  the  necessity  of  organ- 
izing them,  of  relating  them  to  the  experiences  of  life, 
and  of  using  them  as  motives  for  conclusions  and  ac- 
tions. He  seems  to  bring  into  focus  only  the  fact  that, 
through  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  an  informed  and 


reflective  mind  can  seize  on  and  properly  place  cer- 
tain information  more  readily  and  surely  than  by  any 
other  means. 

But  if  Mr.  Edison  is  partly  or  even  wholly  wrong, 
as  seems  evident  to  educators,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  latter  are  wholly  right.  Teachers  belong  to  a  con- 
servative class.  Necessarily  they  deal  mostly  with 
things  that  are  in  the  past,  often  far  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  one  of  their  functions  is  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  benefits  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race. 
They  are  accustomed  to  endless  repetition,  year  after 
year  the  same  old  material  given  in  about  the  same 
old  way.  They  associate  largely  with  immature  minds, 
and  hence  lack  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  mingling 
with  their  peers  and  superiors.  They  are  underlings, 
taking  orders  from  their  principals  and  superintend- 
ents and  school  boards.  They  are  generally  over- 
worked and  naturally  look  with  disfavor  on  projects 
that  demand  new  efforts  on  their  part. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  others,  teachers 
as  a  class  are  conservative.  It  is  not  strange  that  in- 
novations in  methods  of  teaching  have  often,  if  not 
generally,  been  forced  from  outside  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Those  not  in  the  rut  can  often  see  best  the 
most  direct  route  to  some  distant  goal.  It  has  been 
so  in  other  lines.  The  greatest  masters  of  scientific 
principles  found  in  our  universities  have  often  been 
surpassed  by  relatively  uninformed  inventors  in  ap- 
plying those  principles  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  have 
not  often  originated  new  forms  of  prose  or  poetry. 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  uninformed  or  amateur. 
It  simply  urges  the  thought  that  the  specialist  has  cer- 
tain limitations  and  handicaps  by  virtue  of  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  a  specialist.  He  should  not  disdain  to 
learn  from  one  outside  his  own  field;  in  fact,  he  is 
often  compelled  to  do  so. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  the  ideas 
which  Edison  supports.  It  is  not  important  if  he 
overestimates  the  fraction  of  knowledge  that  is  gained 
through  the  eye.  The  important  question  is  whether 
educators  have  not  neglected  a  valuable  means  of 
education.  Instead  of  being  irritated  by  what  Mr. 
Edison  is  reported  to  have  said,  they  should  seriously 
attempt  to  determine  how  much  of  merit  there  may 
be  in  his  position. 
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Motion  Pictures   and  Worship 

Frederic   L.    Fay 
Director  of  Religious  Education,  South  Congregational  Church,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


IT  IS  very  difficult  for  some  peo- 
ple to  associate  motion  pictures 
and  religious  worship.  The 
word  "movies"  at  once  suggests  to 
them  hair-raising  escapades,  cheap 
gunplay,  impossible  situations, 
crude  comedy,  and  loose  domestic 
relations,  all  floating  on  a  back- 
ground of  raggy  music  punctuated 
by  klaxons,  snare-drum  crescen- 
dos,  cymbals,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
traps. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  these 
do  not  tend  to  create  a  worshipful 
attitude.  But  must  these  all  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  a  motion 
picture?  Most  emphatically,  no.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion picture  as  integral  a  part  of  a 
religious  service  as  the  anthem  or 
the  sermon.  Let  us  consider  such 
a  service. 

Screening  Welcome,  Prayer  and  Hymns 

The  people  enter  the  church  au- 
ditorium, where  the  lights  are  sub- 
dued, and  quietly  take  their  seats. 
As  the  organ  prelude  is  begun  there 
is  thrown  on  the  screen  a  cordial 
welcome,  urging  the  congregation 
to  hearty  participation  in  this  re- 
ligious service.  Then  follows — still 
on  the  screen — a  prayer,  used 
silently  as  the  expression  of  every 
one  present. 

Thus  the  worship  atmosphere  is 
created  at  the  start.  From  the  prel- 
ude, the  organist  modulates  into 
the  anthem  of  praise  sung  by  the 
regular  church  quartette.  At  its 
conclusion  all  heads  are  bowed  and 
the  pastor  audibly  offers  the  prayer 
which  was  thrown  on  the  screen  a 
few  moments  before. 

For  the  song  service  two  or  three 
hymns  are  projected — and  how  the 
people  sing  the  old  familiar  tunes ! 
A  scripture  passage  on  the  screen 
is  read  responsively  by  pastor  and 
people. 

The  offering  is  announced,  and 
while  that  is  being  received  slides 


announce  coming  events  in  church 
and  city.  Thought-provoking  quo- 
tations, selected  verses,  Near  East 
Relief  statistics,  and  such  like  are 
put  on  typewriter  slides  and  in- 
cluded. The  ushers  come  forward, 
the  congregation  rises,  the  Doxol- 
ogy  is  sung,  and  one  feels  that  this, 
too,  is  a  real  act  of  worship. 

Sermon   Precedes  the  Picture 

And  then  comes  the  address  or 
sermon — not  over  ten  minutes  in 
length,  but  very  practical,  straight 
to  the  point,  and  based  on  the 
theme  of  the  picture  which  is  to 
follow. 

This  sermon  is  very  important. 
It  sets  the  point  of  view  from 
which  those  present  will  see  the 
picture.  The  same  film,  seen  in  a 
theater,  might  be  thought  of  merely 
as  good  entertainment.  But  here, 
in  this  impressive  setting,  the  pic- 
ture is  seen  to  be  the  development 
of  a  more  serious  line  of  thought 
which  is  revealed  by  the  brief  ser- 
mon immediately  preceding.  The 
sermon  presents  the  picture  from 
a  different  angle,  one  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  service 
and  bearing  on  the  special  truth  the 
speaker  wants  developed. 

Now  the  preacher  sits  down,  the 
lights  go  out,  the  picture  starts 
without  announcement.  It  is  as 
though  the  sermon  continues,  ex- 
cept that  here  the  truth  is  projected 
into  the  actual  experiences  of  life, 
so  that  one  sees  the  message  made 
into  a  living  reality  before  his  very 
eyes. 

Three  Typical   Church   Films 

The  picture  may  be  "Silas  Mar- 
ner,"  with  the  text,  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he" ;  or 
Ralph  Connor's  "Sky  Pilot,"  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  the  Christian 
minister  has  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  to  carry  his  message  to 
every  part  of  the  earth,  preceding 


even  business  and  commerce.  Or  it 
may  be  "The  Power  Within,"  that 
story  of  a  man  whose  life  con- 
formed to  the  outward  standards 
of  success,  but  who  really  knew 
abundant  life  only  when  he  recog- 
nized the  Divine  Power  within  him- 
self. But  whatever  the  picture,  the 
story  searches  deep  into  the  heart 
and  drives  home  the  truth  received 
by  the  ear  and  eye.  Soft  organ  mu- 
sic accompanies  the  film. 

At  the  close  of  the  picture  a 
hymn  is  thrown  on  the  screen  and 
sung  without  announcement;  an- 
other silent  prayer  is  projected; 
then  comes  the  benediction,  and  the 
people  pass  out. 

What    the    Motion    Picture    Has    Done 
for   Us 

What  have  been  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant results  of  this  sort  of  serv- 
ice as  used  in  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  Britain, 
Connecticut  ? 

1.  The  church  has  been  filled  to 
capacity  (900)  every  Sunday  night, 
with  often  hundreds  turned  away,  the 
crowd  gathering  outside  the  doors  an 
hour  before  the  time  for  service. 

2.  People  who  seldom  if  ever  en- 
ter a  church  for  worship"  purposes 
attend,  and  so  are  drawn  under  the 
inspiration  of  this  religious  service. 

3.  Some  of  the  most  conservative 
members  of  the  church  have  become 
enthusiastic  about  this  type  of  eve- 
ning service. 

4.  Whole  families — father,  mother 
and  children — come  as  a  unit  and  oc- 
cupy a  pew  together. 

5.  The  large  evening  attendance 
does  not  detract  from  the  other  serv- 
ices of  the  day,  but  if  anything  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  morning  audi- 
ence. We  have  not  been  using  motion 
pictures  a  sufficient  length  of  time  as 
yet  to  observe  much  change. 

6.  The  free-will  offering  more  than 
covers  the  film  rental  and  other  ex- 
pense of   the  service. 
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7.  A  more  wholesome  regard  for  the 
church  and  its  work  is  manifested,  both 
in  the  membership  and  out,  because  of 
this  effort  to  meet  a  real  need  in  the 
city. 

Some    Tested   Pictures    for   Religious 
Use 

There  are  now  plenty  of  good 
films  suitable  for  Sunday  evening 
vise.  Some  of  these  are :  The  Serv- 
ant in  the  House,  Beside  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush,  Shadows  and  Sun- 


shine, From  the  Manger  to  the 
Cross,  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  Inside  of  the  Cup,  The  Son 
of  Democracy  (a  Lincoln  picture 
in  ten  chapters),  The  Old  Nest, 
The  Copperhead,  The  Man  Who 
Played  God,  A  Maker  of  Men,  The 
Stream  of  Life,  The  Penny  Phil- 
anthropist, and  scores  of  others 
whose  titles  may  be  secured  from 
special  lists  in  church  and  motion 
picture  publications. 


How  High  School  Students 

Answered  the  "Movie 

Questionnaire" 


ACCORDING  to  a  report  re- 
cently made  public  by  Clar- 
ence Arthur  Perry,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films  of  New  York  City, 
based  upon  the  returns  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire issued  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  which  was  filled  out  by 
17,000  boys  and  20,000  girls  in  the 
high  schools  of  76  cities  and  towns, 
the  most  popular  motion  picture 
actresses  in  the  United  States  are 
Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Talmadge 
and  Constance  Talmadge.  The  late 
Wallace  Reid  is  the  favorite  actor, 
followed  by  Rodolph  Valentino  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  With  the  boys, 
Douglas  Fairbanks  stands  first; 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  seventh  on  the 
list  and  leads  all  screen  comedians, 
closely  followed  by  Harold  Lloyd. 
With  the  girls,  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  runs  next  to  Valentino  and 
Wallace  Reid,  and  ahead  of  Doug- 
las Fairbanks. 

The  questionnaire,  submitted  in 
May,  1922,  has  taken  a  full  year  to 
tabulate.  The  returns  show  that 
high  school  boys  attend  the  movies 
on  an  average  of  1.24  times  a  week, 
while  the  girls  go  1.06  times. 
Among  the  boys  83  per  cent,  and 
among  the  girls  88  per  cent,  do  not 
attend  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
Those  who  go  oftener  than  four 
times  a  week  reach  only  26  out  of 
1,000  boys  and  only  9  out  of  the 


same  number  of  girls.  Both  sexes 
attend  slightly  more  often  in  the 
second  year  of  high  school  life  than 
during  the  first,  but  their  atten- 
dance falls  off  progressively  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  pictures 
liked,  the  boys  uniformly  prefer 
western,  frontier,  comedy  and  de- 
tective types  of  photoplay,  while 
the  girls  confess  a  preference  for 
love  stories,  comedies  and  society 
life.  Both  put  tragedies  and  serials 
at  the  bottom.  The  boys  give  fourth 
and  fifth  places  in  their  apprecia- 
tion to  love  stories  and  society  life 
— just  where  the  girls  rank  the 
frontier  and  detective  plays.  As  the 
young  people  grow  older,  the  boys 
show  an  increasing  interest  in  love 
stories  and  an  almost  equal  growth 
in  their  liking  for  society  life,  while 
the  lure  of  frontier  and  detective 
films  gradually  abates.  The  girls' 
interest  in  love  stories  and  society 
life  likewise  increases  with  the 
years,  and  both  sexes  show  an  in- 
creasing distaste  for  serials  and  a 
growing  appreciation  of  tragedy. 
The  main  sectional  differences  ap- 
pear in  the  strong  predilection  of 
California  and  New  England  boys 
for  western  and  frontier  films,  and 
the  greater  preference  of  southern 
girls  for  love  stories. 

Almost  one  in  every  four  of  the 
returns    contains    some    gratuitous 


criticism  of  the  current  motion  pic- 
ture. Both  sexes  protest  most  vig- 
orously against  slap-stick  comedy, 
and  pictures  untrue  to  life  are  next 
in  disfavor.  "I  don't  like  pictures 
in  which  the  worthy  but  poor 
young  man,  against  impossible  con- 
ditions, wins  the  hand  of  the  young 
millionairess,"  illustrates  this  type 
of  criticism.  The  girls  are  especially 
outspoken  about  the  prevalence  of 
murder  and  shooting  on  the  screen 
stage,  while  the  boys'  chief  objec- 
tion is  to  the  mushy  kind  of  thing: 
"I  don't  like  stories  where  they  are 
always  hugging  and  kissing  during 
the  whole  show."  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  boys'  objections  and  11  per 
cent  of  the  girls'  are  directed 
against  pictures  of  "vamps  and 
such  like"  and  pictures  "that  are 
vile  and  that  you  have  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

Seventy  per  cent  of  both  the 
boys  and  the  girls  report  from  one 
to  two  books  which  they  were  led 
to  read  as  the  result  of  seeing  mo- 
tion pictures.  Librarians  and  edu- 
cators will  be  interested  to  know 
that  26,000  young  people  read  47,- 
000  books  as  the  direct  result  of 
going  to  the  movies. 

"Pictures  showing  how  hard  un- 
educated people  have  to  work  for 
a  living  stir  up  my  interest  to  go 
ahead."  This  student  was  one  of 
the  number  (one-third  of  the  girls 
and  38  per  cent  of  the  boys)  who 
reported  pictures  which  had  stimu- 
lated a  greater  interest  in  school 
work.  One-sixth  of  the  boys 
reported  that  such  pictures  as 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "The  01' 
Swimmin'  Hole"  aroused  a  sort  of 
discontent  with  school  life.  One- 
tenth  of  the  girls  mentioned  pic- 
tures which  also  created  dissatis- 
faction with  the  educational  pro- 
cess, one  Iowa  girl  naming  several 
that  gave  her  the  impression  that 
"young  girls  can  go  out  in  the 
world  without  education  and  make 
good." 

Three-quarters  of  the  students 
of  both  sexes  declared  their  convic- 
tion that  films  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  professions  would 
help  them  in  their  choice  of  an  oc- 
cupation. 
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Moving  Pictures  in  Iowa  Classrooms 


Grace  Partridge  Smith 
University  of  Iowa,   Iowa   City,  Iowa 


EVIDENTLY  the  cause  of 
moving  pictures  for  educa- 
tion neither  advances  as  fast 
as  the  progressives  nor  lags  behind 
with  the  conservatives.  As  yet 
there  is  insufficient  equipment,  no 
standardization  of  films,  too  great 
cost  in  many  cases  to  justify  in- 
stallation, and  a  general  eye  of  sus- 
picion cast  toward  the  inoffensive 
celluloid.  Movies — as  they  are  pic- 
tured— have  in  some  quarters 
brought  the  film  into  bad  repute; 
we  never  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
perforated  strip  supposed  to  be  a 
perfectly  good  educational  film 
may  not,  in  some  way,  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  tale  of  the  under- 
world or  a  problem  play. 

Educators  Friendly  to  Classroom  Films 

Just  what  the  reaction  of  educa- 
tors is  to  the  moving  picture  as  a 
means  for  instruction  may  be  as- 
certained by  that  modern  short-cut 
— the  questionnaire.  A  previous 
study  of  twenty-five  or  more  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  country 
(for  the  most  part  state  universi- 
ties) showed  that  their  attitude  was 
in  the  main  friendly  to  the  moving 
picture  as  an  aid  to  classroom  in- 
struction. 

If  we  could  have  a  motion-pic- 
ture survey  of  the  schools  in  every 
state,  not  only  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  but  also  in  the  high 
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"PAY  DIRT" 
From  a  film  on  conservation  of  soil  fertility 
which  is  being  used  with  excellent  results 
by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ames.  Two  experimental  plots,  one  with 
and  the  other  without  phosphorus  treat- 
ment, finally  convince  Farmer  Lee  that 
soil  is  not  merely  "pay  dirt"  which  can 
be  indefinitely  mined,  but  a  gift  from  Prov- 
idence for  the  use  of  future  generations 
and  needing  to  be  conserved  by  intelligent 
farming. 


and  elementary  schools,  we  might 
be  able  to  predict  with  greater  cer- 
tainty whether  the  motion  picture  is 
a  fad  in  education  or  whether  it 
is  an  asset  as  yet  unrealized  and 
undeveloped.  A  motion-picture  map 
of  the  United  States  would  be  of 
interest  in  visualizing  the  centers 
of  interest  of  the  educational  mo- 
tion picture. 

Where   the   Questionnaire   Was   Sent 

Such  a  survey  of  Iowa  has  been 
attempted  by  the  writer.  Three 
groups  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count :  the  high  schools,  the  col- 
leges, and  the  three  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  education — State 
Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls; 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames ;  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City. 

Returns  were  received  from 
twenty-five  or  more  of  Iowa's  larg- 
est towns  and  cities,  ranging  from 
Des  Moines,  its  capital,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  126,468,  to  a  number  of 
small  towns  of  5,000.  None  under 
this  number  were  considered,  and 
rural  communities  were  entirely 
disregarded,  since  many  of  the 
rural  districts  do  not  possess  elec- 
tric service  and  as  yet  have  not 
purchased  projection  machines  to 
any  great  extent.  Small  towns  and 
country-side  alike,  however,  enjoy 
pictures  distributed  through  the 
agency  of  county  demonstrator  or 
community  worker,  or  through  lec- 
ture courses  arranged  by  local 
churches  or  societies ;  and  of 
course  a  fair  proportion  have 
equipment  of  their  own,  frequently 
running  the  portable  machine  with 
power  drawn  from  an  automobile. 

Information  for  this  study  of  the 
motion  picture  in  the  high  schools 
was  given  by  superintendents  or 
principals ;  for  the  colleges,  twenty- 
two  college  presidents  sent  in  their 
statements,  besides  a  large  number 
of  heads  of  departments  in  the 
three  higher  institutions  mentioned. 


Among   the    High   Schools 

Of  the  high  schools,  over  50  per 
cent  of  those  considered  have  no 
machine  and  consequently  use  no 
moving  pictures.  A  high-powered 
machine  has  recently  been  installed 
in  the  high  school  at  Fort  Dodge, 
and  one  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
newly-erected  school  at  Fort  Madi- 
son. The  high  schools  at  Cedar 
Falls  and  Iowa  City  have  lately 
added  a  modern  semi-portable  pro- 
jector to  their  stock  of  teaching 
tools;  so  have  Waterloo,  Oelwein, 
Mason  City  and  others. 

For  the  most  part,  the  sentiment 
of  those  who  supervise  schools 
without  machines  is  favorable  to 
the  motion  picture  as  a  supplement 
to  classroom  instruction,  and  the 
lack  of  a  machine  seems  to  be  due 
rather  to  considerations  of  cost 
than  to  any  attitude  of  disfavor. 

Of  those  who  have  machines 
available,  the  majority  write  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  future  of  the 
motion  picture  for  education: 
"Widest  possible  use,"  "Time  not 
far  distant  when  as  much  attention 
will  be  given  to  moving  pictures  for 
education  as  to  any  other  method 
of  education,"  "Very  great  value  in 
teaching  almost  all  subjects,"  "Will 
come  into  general  use  in  future," 
"Principle  embodied  in  the  use  of 
film  sound,"  "Should  be  used  much 


FROM  A  SURGERY  FILM 
Dr.  Arthur  Steindler,  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  assigns  to  films  an  im- 
portant place  in  classroom  instruction.  He 
is  shown  here  in  an  operation  on  extrem- 
ities which  was  recorded  on  film.  Other 
films  recently  produced  by  his  department 
show  the  reconstruction  of  crippled  or  de- 
formed  children. 
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more  than  it  is,"  "Worth  of  it  has 
not  been  realized,"  "I  think  the  mo- 
tion picture  will  increase  in  use 
and  value,  becoming  a  vital  force 
in  education  in  our  advanced  in- 
stitutions," "It  is  the  conviction  of 
some  members  of  the  faculty  that 
the  motion  picture  is  destined  to 
play  a  large  part  in  various  lines 
of  instruction,  probably  as  great  a 
part  as  has  been  played  in  the  past 
and  is  being  played  now  by  the 
stereopticon." 

Naturally  the  largest  cities,  hav- 
ing the  most  money  to  provide  the 
latest  methods  of  instruction  and 
always  alert  to  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  teaching,  make  wider  use 
of  the  motion  picture  in  the  high 
school  classroom  than  is  possible 
in  the  smaller  towns.  However,  in 
some  of  the  largest  cities  no  mov- 
ing pictures  are  used.  Davenport, 
for  instance,  a  city  of  56,000,  is 
reported  as  having  no  machine  in 
its  high  school  nor  in  any  other  of 
its  schools.  Superintendent  Frank 
L.  Smart  voices,  no  doubt,  the 
opinion  of  many  school  men  when 
he  says :  "I  favor  all  forms  of  vis- 
ual education — some  for  one  pur- 
pose, some  for  another.  .  .  I 
think  there  is  a  limited  field  in 
which  the  moving  picture  may  be 
used  to  good  purpose  in  the  class- 
room. However,  I  do  not  think  the 
movie  can  do  all  for  education  that 
many  enthusiasts  claim  it  can." 

Wide    Range   of   Subjects    Visualized 

The;  Keokuk  High  School  frank- 
ly uses  moving  pictures  in  six 
subjects — biology,  physics,  chemis- 
try, agriculture,  history  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Des  Moines  High  School 
uses  films  in  science  and  commer- 
cial work;  the  Ames  High  School 
in  Latin,  history,  biology,  physiol- 
ogy, chemistry  and  manual  train- 
ing. Possibly  the  wide  use  of  films 
by  the  Ames  High  School  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  can 
draw  readily  from  the  Department 
of  Visual  Education  of  Iowa  State 
College  without  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, or  that  there  exists  some 
mutual  arrangement  eliminating  a 
too  great  overhead  expense — al- 
though this  is  merely  a  supposition. 


A    50    Per    Cent    Average    in    the 
Colleges 

A  step  higher  brings  us  to  the 
colleges  of  the  state.  Of  twenty- 
one  colleges  (only  accredited  ones 
taken  into  account),  about  the 
same  50  per  cent  as  we  found  in 
the  high  school  field  make  no  use 
of  motion  pictures  in  instruction. 
Some  have  been  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  using  films,  others  in- 
dicate their  attitude  as  "friendly," 
and  still  others  predict  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  will  play  a  large  part 
in  the  future  of  education.  Only 
one  college  out  of  the  twenty-one 
directly  opposes  it,  reporting  their 
attitude  as  "negative"  and  predict- 
ing the  future  of  visual  education 
of  this  form  as  "declining  in  im- 
portance." 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  colleges  is  the  fact 
that  less  stress  is  placed  on  cost 
than  in  the  case  of  the  high  school, 
although  the  slender  income  of  the 
small  college  is  traditional.  The  ob- 
jection of  this  class  of  institutions 
appears  to  center  about  the  ques- 
tion of  suitability.  This  opinion  is 
based  upon  such  statements  as  the 
following:  "Better  organization 
and  better  selection  and  arrange- 
ment will  open  up  a  larger  field," 
"More  suitable  films  needed,"  "The 
objection  is  frequent  lack  of  mate- 
rial properly  selected  and  classified 
to  suit  the  special  needs  of  a  given 
course,  and  the  superficial  charac- 
ter of  most  of  the  lectures  supplied 
with  rental  sets."  While  cost  would 
of  course  be  considered,  unsuitabil- 
ity  would  exclude  even  at  the  mini- 
mum cost. 

Some  of  the  -cardinal  objections 
cited,  in  addition  to  cost  and  un- 
suitability,  are  danger,  mechanical 
operation,  and  "intellectual  at- 
rophy." The  danger  element  is 
mentioned  by  several  as  of  vital  im- 
portance; the  mechanical  side  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  feared  by 
most  teachers,  according  to  one 
who  replied;  and  another  declares 
that  "the  present  tendency  leads  to 
intellectual  atrophy  through  disuse 
of  powers  not  challenged." 

Nearly  all  Iowa  colleges  have  at 

(Continued  on  page  196) 
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ILLUSTRATING  FORM   IN   HURDLING 

In  the  Iowa-Northwestern  Dual  Meet  held  at 
Iowa  City  on  May  5,  1923,  Chas.  R. 
Brookins,  University  of  Iowa  junior,  broke 
the  world's  record  in  the  220-yd.  low  hur- 
dles by  two-tenths  of  a  second.  These  pic- 
tures from  the  film  made  on  that  occasion 
show  the  action  from  start  to  finish.  The 
University  is  filming  its  own  library  of 
motion   pictures   on   athletics. 
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Visual    Education 


How  Visual  Instruction  May  Enrich 

the  Curriculum 

Anna  V.  Dorris 
Director  Visual  Education,  San  Francisco  State  Teachers'  College 
and  Supervisor  of  Visual  Education,  Berkeley  Public  Schools 


AS  A  result  of  the  last  few 
years  of  world  strife  and 
unrest,  with  resulting  read- 
justments, we  find  that  our  meth- 
ods of  procedure  must  be  changed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  more 
complex  modern  civilization.  Not 
only  have  we  found  that  our  illiter- 
ate population  is  appallingly  great 
and  that  the  physical  development 
of  a  large  percentage  of  our  peo- 
ple is  much  below  standard,  but 
that  life's  duties  have  become  more 
complicated.  All  of  these  facts 
compel  the  public  schools  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  doing  more  for 
their  pupils,  and  of  doing  it  better, 
in  order  to  fit  them  adequately  for 
good  citizenship  in  modern  life. 

Need   for   Improved   Teaching  Methods 

Since  it  is  not  feasible  to  extend 
the  years  devoted  to  formal  educa- 
tion, the  school  must  improve  its 
methods  of  doing  its  work.  Only 
thus  can  it  enrich  the  pupils'  ex- 
periences sufficiently  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  attainments. 
We  must  not  only  save  time  and 
still  improve  our  efficiency;  we 
must  also  make  learning  more  in- 
teresting, more  appealing,  so  that  it 
may  be  attained  more  readily  by  all 
the  various  types  of  minds.  The 
dull  boy,  as  well  as  the  bright  one, 
must  be  reached  in  the  public 
schools  in  order  that  he  too  may 
find  his  place  of  service  in  life. 

The  methods  we  employ  must  be 
adapted  to  develop  each  pupil  so 
that  he  shall  reach  his  utmost  ca- 
pacity for  thinking  independently 
and  reasoning  logically.  These 
ends  must  be  secured,  however, 
without  such  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  as  has  resulted  in  the  past 
from  the  use  of  long,  dry  educa- 
tional processes.  Modern  methods 
in  all  fields  must  be  economical  as 


well  as  effective.  Educational  tra- 
ditions —  like  all  others  —  must 
change. 

Modern  education  means  more 
than  merely  acquiring  information 
and  teaching  is  more  than  simply 
imparting  facts.  True  education 
produces  wider  knowledge  and  in- 
creased power.  It  is  a  growth  and 
an  improvement  of  personality 
gained  through  the  fundamental 
expansion  of  each  individual's  ex- 
periences. 

Experience  Through  Visualization 

Visual  instruction  aids  funda- 
mentally in  securing  such  results 
through  the  educative  process,  by 
helping  to  increase  the  richness  and 
variety  of  experience.  It  thus 
makes  learning,  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  more  interesting,  more  mean- 
ingful, and  more  fundamental  in 
its  educative  effects. 

In  the  study  of  literature,  his- 
tory, geography  and  other  subjects, 
children  must  in  imagination  visit 
many  scenes  which  they  have  never 
beheld.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  most  children  know 
only  the  small  world  of  their  im- 
mediate environment  and  that  their 
experiences  are  thus  exceedingly 
limited. 

"Their  ability  to  form  new  men- 
tal pictures  of  distant  lands  and  to 
project  themselves  into  the  civili- 
zation of  other  peoples,  past  and 
present,  depends  largely  upon  the 
fund  of  images  and  concepts  which 
they  have  built  up  through  contact 
with  their  home  environment." 

Visual    Introduction    to    Literature 
Lessons 

Literature,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  one  of  the  finest  means  available 
for  interpreting  life  to  a  child — 
both  the  life  of  his  own  people  and 


the  lives  of  other  peoples;  but 
words  are  mere  symbols  of  ideas, 
and  the  language  of  the  printed 
page  suggests  merely  mental 
images.  Unless  there  is  correct  vis- 
ualization much  of  the  beauty,  pa- 
thos and  humor  of  the  selection 
may  be  lost. 

Therefore,  to  insure  proper  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of 
stories  and  literary  selections,  there 
should  be  sufficient  pictures  and 
concrete  materials  of  whatever 
kind  may  be  needed  to  enable  chil- 
dren to  grasp  concretely  the 
thought  expressed.  For  example, 
little  progress  can  be  made,  in  the 
primary  grades,  in  the  reading  of 
such  stories  as  "The  Japanese 
Twins"  or  "The  Dutch  Twins"  un- 
less sufficient  use  has  been  made  of 
appropriate  visual  aids  that  will  en- 
able pupils  to  image  clearly  the 
many  strange  scenes  and  situations 
presented  in  these  stories.  The 
teacher  who  appreciates  the  need 
for  providing  the  proper  visual 
background  will  find  available  a 
wealth  of  materials,  in  the  form  of 
exhibits,  flat  pictures,  colored 
slides,  stereographs  and  moving 
picture  films. 

Curiosity  and  interest  open  the 
door  and  lead  children  to  knowl- 
edge. If  the  teachers  are  able  to 
inspire  a  desire  or  create  a  real 
hunger  for  more  knowledge,  they 
have  certainly  paved  the  way  for 
self-education    for   any   individual. 

To   Eskimo    Land   by  the   Visual   Route 

We  all  realize  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  stimulate  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  outside  the 
personal  contact,  as  readily  as  an 
attractive  and  interesting  picture. 
There  are  many  stories  and  bits  of 
literature  which  are  highly  effective 
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in  giving  the  child  a  knowledge  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  people  of 
far  northern  regions.  The  stories 
must  be  approached,  however, 
through  concrete  material. 

For  instance,  a  group  of  third- 
grade  children  who  had  viewed  the 
film,  "Nanook  of  the  North,"  were 
thrilled  with  interest  and  a  desire 
to  know  more  about  the  strange 
little  Eskimo  and  the  land  in  which 
he  lives.  Every  flat  picture,  stereo- 
graph, exhibit,  lantern  slide  and 
book  to  be  found  at  home  or  in  the 
public  library  that  could  explain  or 
enrich  the  subject  in  hand  was 
brought  into  class.  Problem  after 
problem  which  arose  was  readily 
solved.  Worth-while  sand-table 
projects  and  dramatizations  fol- 
lowed as  a  result  of  the  pupils' 
eagerness  to  demonstrate  what  they 
had  learned. 

These  children  had  actually  vis- 
ited "Eskimo  Land"  through  film, 
stereograph  and  models  such  as 
Eskimo  dolls,  sleds,  fur  coats,  and 
many  others.  They  had  enjoyed  a 
real  human  experience.  They 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
because  they  had  seen,  and  because 
of  this  they  were  ready  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  such  stories 
as  "The  Children  of  the  Arctic," 
by  Josephine  Peary,  "Hans  the  Es- 
kimo," by  Christiana  Scandlin, 
"The  Eskimo  Twins,"  by  Perkins, 
and  "Eskimo  Land,"  by  Hawk. 

Again,  after  children  have  been 
allowed  to  handle  and  study  some 
of  the  carved  Alaskan  fish  hooks 
and  a  "Raven"  totem,  their  minds 
are  prepared  for  the  legends  and 
fascinating  stories  of  Alaska. 
Through  these  concrete  approaches 
Alaska  becomes  a  land  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  romance,  and  self- 
directing  energy  is  aroused  which 
will  lead  the  children  to  search  out 
and  read  with  great  pleasure  many 
of  the  fine  things  that  will  interpret 
Alaska  to  them. 

Mission    of   the   Historical    Film 

So  in  the  field  of  history.  The 
real  value  of  studying  history  is 
that  we  thus  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  evolution  and  progress  of 


the  past,  so  that  we  may  better 
understand  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  build  more  intelligently 
for  the  future.  History  offers  a 
rich  field  of  experiences;  yet  how 
often  is  the  life  taken  out  of  it 
when  it  is  presented  to  children  as 
a  dry,  barren  subject!  History 
deals  with  facts;  yet  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  those  facts 
must  be  closely  linked  with  the  set- 
ting in  which  they  occurred.  In 
fact,  they  must  be  relived  and  be- 
come actttal  experiences  for  the 
child,  in  order  that  the  knowledge 
gained  may  become  educative  and 
help  him  solve  the  real  problems  of 
life. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  visual  aids 
that  these  experiences  of  the  past 
can  be  revivified  and  made  impres- 
sive and  meaningful  to  children. 
Here  is  where  the  historical  film  is 
destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  modern  education.  The  film 
portrays  life  situations  as  they 
really  existed.  It  deals  with  the 
original  images,  not  with  their  sym- 
bols, and  therefore  new  impres- 
sions can  be  conveyed  directly  to 
the  individual  with  limited  experi- 
ences. 

Although  far  from  ideal  for 
school  use,  we  are  all  perfectly  sure 


that  through  the  showing  of  such 
films  as  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
"Robin  Hood"  and  "Julius  Caesar" 
in  our  schools,  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  these 
various  periods  of  history  was 
aroused  than  ever  before. 

The   Encouraging   Outlook 

When  perfected  for  school  use, 
the  moving  picture  will  undoubt- 
edly take  its  place  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economic  aid  to  learn- 
ing. Hundreds  of  progressive 
schools  throughout  the  country  are 
demonstrating  daily  how  geog- 
raphy and  nature  study  may  be 
greatly  enriched  and  more  effi- 
ciently taught  by  means  of  the  ex- 
cellent films   already  available. 

There  is  every  promise,  indeed, 
that  we  shall  soon  have  a  wealth 
of  well-organized,  dependable  vis- 
ual material  which  will  enrich  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  as  well  as 
the  social  studies,  and  that  these 
will  be  adapted  to  the  various  men- 
tal levels  of  the  different  grades. 

In  this  age  of  transition  and 
progress  no  educational  institution 
can  afford  to  treat  lightly  any  ef- 
fective educational  means  that 
promises  to  bring  keener  interest, 
more  economy,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency into  the  teaching  process. 


College    Endowment   for    Prize- 
Winning  Scenario 


UNDERGRADUATES 
in  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  an  unusually 
attractive  scenario  contest  insti- 
tuted by  Carl  Laemmle,  president 
of  Universal  Pictures  Corporation. 

The  competition  is  open  to  stu- 
dents in  all  colleges  which  officially 
approve  the  idea.  Not  only  will  the 
student  submitting  the  best  scenario 
receive  a  $1,000  scholarship,  but 
another  $1,000  will  be  contributed 
to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  winning  student  will  in  ad- 
dition be  paid  not  less  than  $500 
for  the  screen  rights  to  his  scenario. 

Mr.  Laemmle's  desire  is  to  in- 


terest the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow in  the  art,  ideals  and  power 
of  the  motion  picture  and  stimulate 
them  to  direct  their  creative  talents 
toward  screen  betterment.  The 
plan  has  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  America's  leading  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Further  details  regarding  the 
competition  are  obtainable  either 
through  local  colleges  and  univer- 
sities or  direct  from  Universal  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  offer,  each  college  is  to  sub- 
mit its  manuscripts  to  Universal  by 
June  30.  The  award  is  to  be  made 
on  the  first  of  October. 
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The  Parts  of  a  Flower  and  Their  Purposes 

Marion  L.  Israel 
Visual  Education  Division,  Los  Angeles  County,    California 


PART  II 


THIS  lesson  consists  of  a  review 
of  the  parts  and  their  names, 
based  on  the  flowers  which  the 
children  have  brought  in  and  the 
drawings  they  have  made.  Some  of 
the  drawings  are  reproduced  on  the 
board.  Attention  is  called  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  sepals  and  petals  in 
color,  thickness,  texture,  and  between  sta- 
mens and  pistils  in  color,  length,  form; 
to  the  stickiness  of  the  stigma;  to 
anthers  with  pollen  on  them  and 
anthers  without  pollen. 

SECOND   LESSON 

The  teacher  throws  on  the  screen 
CROSS-SECTION      OF      AN 
ANTHER  SHOWING  POLLEN 
GRAINS  WITHIN.     (Fig.  9) 

Teacher:  We  have  just  seen  that 
some  anthers  had  pollen  on  them 
and  others  did  not.  The  anther  is 
a  little  factory  where  pollen  grains 
are  produced.  Here  the  microscope 
has  shown  them  to  us,  ripening  in 
their  tiny  storehouse. 

Donald:  Then  when  there  is  no 
pollen  on  the  anther  it  is  because 
it  is  inside? 

Teacher:  Yes.  When  the  pollen 
grains  are  mature  the  anther 
bursts,  and  the  golden  dust  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  outside  of  the  an- 
ther. In  what  kind  of  flowers, 
then,  will  you  find  anthers  without 
pollen  ? 

(Class  is  silent.) 

Teacher:     Which     flowers     this 
morning  were  most  full  of  pollen? 
Several:     The  full-blown  ones. 
Teacher:    Did  any  one  find  pol- 
len in  the  buds? 

(Several  students  shake  their 
heads.) 

Teacher:  Then  will  some  one 
make  a  clear,  complete  statement 
telling  us  in  what  sort  of  flowers 
we  may  look  for  pollen,  and  why? 
Take  a  minute  to  think  it  out. 

James:  The  full-blown  flowers 
have  pollen  in  them  because  in  the 
buds  it  is  inside  the  anthers. 


Figure   9 

CROSS-SECTION   OF  AN  ANTHER,  SHOW- 
ING  POLLEN   GRAINS  WITHIN 

The  anther  is  a  little  factory  where  pollen 
grains  are  produced.  Here,  with  the  help 
of  the  microscope,  we  see  them  ripening  in 
their  tiny  storehouse. 


Figure   10 

THE  JONQUIL,   SHOWING   PISTIL,  STA- 
MENS AND   SECTION   OF  OVARY 

In   the   right-hand   figure  we   see    the    stigma 

lifted  high  above  the  pollen-laden  anthers 

of  the  stamens.     In  the  two  figures  at  the 

left  the  ovary  has  been  cut  to  expose  the 

seeds,  or  ovules,  within. 


Sylvia:  They  all  have  pollen,  but 
you  can  only  see  it  in  the  full- 
blown ones. 

James:   That's  what  I  meant. 

Teacher:  Can  you  make  your 
words  say  just  what  you  mean? 

James:  You  can  see  the  pollen 
in  the  full-blown  flowers,  but  not 
in  the  buds  because  it  remains  in- 
side the  anthers  until  the  flower 
blooms. 

Teacher:  Is  there  a  relationship, 
then,  between  the  age  of  the  flower 
and  the  condition  of  the  pollen? 

Several:    Yes. 

Teacher:  State  that  relationship, 
somebody.    Janet. 

Janet:  While  the  flower  is  grow- 
ing the  pollen  grains  in  the  anther 
are  ripening,  and  after  the  flower 
has  bloomed  the  pollen  grains  are 
ripe  and  burst  out  of  the  anthers. 

Teacher:  Fine,  Janet.  Now  re- 
call the  pistil.    What  are  its  parts? 

Betty:   Ovary,  style  and  stigma. 

Teacher:  And  what  did  we  learn 
about  the  ovary? 

Betty:   It  contains  the  seeds. 

Teacher:  All  the  while  the  tiny 
grains  of  pollen  have  been  ripening 
in  the  anthers  the  seeds  have  been 
growing  in  the  ovary. 

She  throws  on  the  screen. 

PISTIL, "  STAMENS  AND 
SECTION  OF  OVARY  OF  THE 
JONQUIL.     (Fig.  10) 

Teacher:  Here  the  microscope 
shows  us  the  pistil  and  stamens  of 
a  jonquil.  Here,  in  this  right-hand 
figure,  are  the  stamens  (pointing  as 
she  talks),  the  filaments,  the  an- 
thers. Can  you  see  the  pollen  on 
them?  Here  is  the  stigma,  lifted 
above  the  anthers,  the  style  run- 
ning down  here  in  the  center  of  the 
filaments,  and  the  ovary.  In  the 
two  figures  at  the  left  the  ovary 
has  been  cut  to  show  the  seeds 
within.  At  this  stage  a  special  name 
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applies  to  them — ovules,  o-v-u-1-e-s. 
Beside  the  word  SEEDS  as  you 
have  it  in  your  notebooks,  write  the 
word  OVULES  in  parentheses. 

When  a  pollen  grain  comes  in 
contact  with  an  ovule,  something 
takes  place  in  the.  ovule  which 
makes  it  possible  for  it  to  become 
a  flower.  Without  this  contact  with 
the  pollen  grain  the  ovule  would 
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Figure  11 
HOW   SEEDS   ARE   PRODUCED 

never  grow  into  anything.  What 
change  is  effected  by  the  pollen  we 
do  not  know.  That  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  which  life  is  full.  But 
we  do  know  that  something  takes 
place  by  which  the  ovule  becomes 
a  real  seed;  that  is,  capable  under 
the  right  conditions  of  growing  into 
a  plant.  Here  we  see  the  ovules 
in  their  tiny  chamber  awaiting  the 
life-giving  touch  of  the  pollen. 
Where  is  the  pollen? 

Robert:   Up  on  the  anthers. 

Teacher:  So  the  flower  has  a 
problem,  has  it  not  ?  Who  will  state 
the  flower's  problem? 

Nora:  The  ovules  have  to  find 
the  pollen. 

Teacher:  Might  we  say  the 
ovules  were  imprisoned? 

Nora:    Yes. 

Teacher:  Is  the  pollen  impris- 
oned? 

Nora:   No,  not  after  it  is  ripe. 

Teacher:  It  has  escaped  from  its 
prison  in  the  anthers,  has  it  not? 
Then  what  might  be  easier  than  for 
the  ovules  to  find  the  pollen? 

Nora:  For  the  pollen  to  find  the 
ovules  ? 

Teacher:  That  is  the  way  Nature 
looks  at  the  problem.  For  tomor- 
row, will  all  of  you  please  look  in 
the  encyclopedia  and  in  the  botan- 


ies and  in  any  other  books  which 
you  think  might  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "How  does  the  pollen  find  the 
ovules  ?"  What  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  you  will  look  for  in  the 
encyclopedia  in  this  search? 

Student:    Flowers. 

Another:   Pollen. 

Teacher:  There  is  one  more 
word  which  may  help — pollination. 
When  you  have  read  all  about  it  I 
want  you  to  write  the  life-story, 
or  the  adventures,  of  a  grain  of 
pollen  and  illustrate  your  stories 
with  rough  sketches  or  diagrams. 


THIRD  LESSON 

Teacher:  What  is  the  problem 
we  are  considering  today,  Richard  ? 

Richard:  How  the  pollen  grains 
find  the  ovules. 

Teacher:  Who  will  tell  us,  very 
briefly,  just  what  takes  place? 

Mary:  The  pollen  sticks  to  the 
stigma  and  a  little  tube  grows  down 
through  the  style  to  the  ovary. 

Teacher:  But  where  is  the  pol- 
len? 

Mary:    On  the  anthers. 

Teacher:  Then  what  must  hap- 
pen first?     James. 

James:  It  must  get  from  the  an- 
thers to  the  stigma. 

The  teacher  throws  on  the 
screen 

DIAGRAM :  HOW  SEEDS 
ARE  PRODUCED.    (Fig.  11) 

Teacher:  Write  in  your  note- 
books this  statement :  "Pollen 
grains  from  broken  anthers  must 
reach  the  stigma."  And  because 
this  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  we  will  number  this 
statement  "1." 

She  throws  on  the  screen : 

STAMEN  AND  PISTIL  OF 
CALLA  LILY.     (Fig.  12) 

Teacher:  The  calla  lily  is  pe- 
culiar in  that  its  stamen  grows  out 
of  the  top  of  the  pistil.  Here  you 
see  one  long  anther  covered  with 
pollen,  and  the  stigma  directly  be- 
neath it.  How  does  this  pollen 
reach  the  stigma? 

Betty:   It  just  falls  down  on  it. 

The  teacher  again  throws  on  the 
screen 


A  FUCHSIA  BLOSSOM.  (Fig. 
5) 

Teacher:  Can  the  pollen  from 
these  anthers  fall  on  the  stigma? 

Donald:   No. 

Teacher:  Why  not  ? 

Donald:  Because  it  is  too  tall. 

Teacher:  What  is  too  tall?  Let 
us  make  our  meaning  clear. 

Donald:  The  pistil  is  taller  than 
the  stamens,  so  that  the  stigma  is 
above  the  anthers. 

Teacher:  Fine!  And  what  hap- 
pens to  the  pollen  in  a  case  like 
this? 

Barbara:  It  has  to  be  carried  to 
the  stigma  of  another  flower. 

Teacher:  Teacher  throws  ort'the" 
screen 

SPRAY  FROM  A  BLACK- 
BERRY VINE.  (Fig.  13) 


Figure    12 
STAMEN  AND   PISTIL  OF  A   CALLA  LILY 

The  calla  lily  is  peculiar  in  that  its  stamen 
grows  out  of  the  top  of  the  pistil.  It  is 
an  easy  problem  for  the  pollen  to  reach 
the    pistil. 
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Figure  13 

SPRAY    FROM    A   BLACKBERRY    VINE 

Not  only  is  the  pollen  from  a  blackberry  blossom  easily  carried  by  the  wind  from  one 
flower  to  its  neighbor,  but  the  fragrance  and  honey  of  the  blossom  attract  the  co- 
operating bee. 


Teacher:  Recall  to  memory  the 
last  blackberry  bush  you  saw.  It 
was  full  of  blossoms,  wasn't  it? 
How  could  the  pollen  be  easily  car- 
ried from  one  flower  to  the  other  ? 

Janet:   By  the  wind. 

Teacher:   Why? 

Janet:  Because  the  flowers  are 
so  close  together? 

Sylvia:  And  they  are  so  open  it 
could  be  easily  blown  out. 

Teacher:  That  is  the  fact.'  And 
how  else  is  pollen  carried? 

(No  response.) 

Teacher:  What  are  the  bees  and 
the  insects  doing  in  the  flowers? 

Betty:   Looking  for  honey. 

Teacher:  The  bees  are.  How 
does  the  flower  advertise  the  sweets 
it  has  for  sale? 

James:   By  its  color? 

Sylvia:    And  its  fragrance? 

Teacher:  Yes.  But  does  it  really 
"sell"  its  sweets? 

(Class  is  silent.) 

Teacher:  What  is  it  to  "sell" 
anything? 

Michael:  To  let  some  one  have 
it   for  pay. 

Teacher:  Does  the  flower  receive 
any  pay  for  its  honey? 

Nora:  Do  the  bees  and  insects 
help  carry  the  pollen? 


Teacher:  Yes.  The  flower  pays 
with  its  honey  for  the  service  it  re- 
ceives; or,  the  bee  pays  with  serv- 
ice for  the  honey  it  takes.  What  do 
we  say  of  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort? 

Richard:  It  is  a  kind  of  even  ex- 
change. 

Teacher:  Yes.  Keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  open  for  examples  of  fair 
play  in  the  kingdoms  below  man. 
We  have  one  such  example  among 
our  pictures  this  morning. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

THE  SPANISH  BAYONET. 
(Fig.  14) 

Teacher:  This  is  the  Southern 
California  plant  variously  known  as 
the  Spanish  Bayonet,  the  Yucca, 
Our  Lord's  Candle,  and  other 
names.  It  blooms  on  the  mountain- 
sides in  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, and  its  gaunt  stalks  may  be 
seen  rattling  with  empty  seed  pods 
late  in  autumn  or  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

INSIDE  THE  FLOWER.  (Fig. 
15) 

Teacher:  Can  the  pollen  fall  on 
the  stigma .' 

Barbara:   No. 

Teacher:   Why  not? 

Barbara:  The  anthers  are  below 
the  stigma. 

Teacher:  Neither  is  the  pollen 
blown  by  the  wind.  The  flower 
furnishes  no  honey.  And  its  odor 
is  rather  unpleasant.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  a  mystery  how  pollina- 
tion was  accomplished.  But  a  man 
from  Missouri  named  Riley  wanted 
to  know  and  studied  the  plant 
closely.  He  found  a  moth  hardly 
larger  than  your  finger-nail  to  be 


Figure    14 
THE  SPANISH  BAYONET 


Figure  15 

INSIDE   THE    FLOWER   OF   THE   SPANISH 
BAYONET 
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Figure  16 
SEED  PODS  OF  THE  SPANISH  BAYONET 
Only  a  tiny  hole  in  the  corner  of  each  pod 
is  left  to  betray  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  little  mother  moth  whose  egg-iaying 
habits  enable  the  Spanish  bayonet  to  prop- 
agate   itself. 

common  about  the  flower  when  in 
bloom.  He  studied  the  habits  of 
the  moth  and  found  that  it  visited 
the  anthers  of  one  flower,  gathered 
a  ball  of  pollen  in  its  tiny  jaws, 
flew  to  another  flower,  dug  a  tiny 
tubular  hole  in  this  flower's  stigma, 
deposited  its  eggs  in  this  hole,  then 
sealed  up  the  hole  with  the  pollen 
ball.  Then  the  moth  died.  When 
the  eggs  hatched  the  larva  bur- 
rowed into  the  seed  pod,  ate  a  few 
of  the  seeds,  but  left  plenty  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  plant.  It 
then  ate  its  way  through  the  shell 
of  the  pod  and  went  forth  to  con- 


tinue  the  life  history  of   its  kind 
and  help  its  mother  plant  to  con- 
tinue its  life  in  the  world. 
She  throws  on  the  screen 
SEED  PODS  OF  THE  SPAN- 
ISH BAYONET.    (Fig.  16) 

Teacher:  Perhaps  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  little  hole  in 
the  shell  of  one  of  these  pods.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pod,  at  the  left.  Out  through  that 
hole  the  little  moth  made  its  way. 
If  you  could  study  a  bunch  of  these 
pods  you  would  find  at  least  one 
hole  in  each  pod.  We  will  now  look 


Figure    17 
WITHIN  THE  SEED   POD 


Figure    18 

THRIPS,  A  POLLEN-BEARING  INSECT, 
SEEN  THROUGH  THE  MICROSCOPE 

The  pollen  of  the  tree  dahlia  is  carried  by 
this  minute  porter,  whose  long  brushes  not 
only  collect  the  pollen  grains,  but  serve  as 
wings  when  he  travels  from  one  flower  to 
another. 


INSIDE  THE  SEED  POD. 
(Fig.  17) 

Teacher:  If  you  should  open  one 
of  these  pods  you  would  find  about 
two  hundred  seeds.  Of  these  but  a 
few  are  used  by  the  guest  whose 
parent  brought  life  to  them  by  plac- 
ing the  ball  of  pollen  in  the  stigma. 
I  have  no  picture  of  the  little  moth 
which  performs  this  service  for  the 
flower,  but  I  have  one  of  a  busy 
little  insect  that  works  in  another 
flower. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

POLLEN-BEARING  INSECT 
SEEN  THROUGH  THE  MI- 
CROSCOPE.    (Fig.  18) 


Figure  19 

POLLEN  OF  A  TREE  DAHLIA  HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED 

The  grains  have  been  magnified  about  420 
times,  to  show  the  prickly  surface  of  pol- 
len. This  burr-like  surface  enables  the 
pollen  to  cling  tightly  to  the  wings  and 
legs    on   which   it   is   transported. 

Teacher:  A  life-size  picture  of 
this  little  creature  would  look  like 
the  merest  speck.  He  was  caught 
in  the  pollen-filled  center  of  a  tree 
dahlia.  His  name  is  Thrips.  His 
business  is  carrying  pollen.  How 
do  you  suppose  he  carries  it  ? 

James:    On  his  back? 

Chorus:   No  !    On  his  legs  ! 

Teacher:  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

Michael:  Because  they  are  fuzzy. 

Teacher:  How  many  legs  has  he  ? 

Michael:   Six. 

Teacher:  Come  and  point  them 
out  to  us. 

Michael  points  to  four  legs  and 
the  two  brushes.  The  teacher  points 
to  the  two  front  legs. 

Teacher:  What  are  these? 

Michael:  Why,  they  are  legs,  too. 

Teacher:  Then  he  has  eight  legs  ? 

Richard:  Two  are  not  like  the 
others.    Are  they  legs? 

Teacher:  To  which  two  do  you 
refer? 

Richard:  The  long,  hairy  ones 
on  the  side. 
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Figure   20 
DIAGRAM   OF  A   POLLEN   GRAIN 
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Figure    21 

PISTILS  AND  YOUNG  FRUIT  OF  ORANGE 

As    the    seeds    develop,    the    ovary    swells,    draws    into    itself    the    essence    of    the    tree,    and 
takes    on     color,     acidity,     sweetness    and    odor. 


Teacher  (to  Michael)  :  Do  you 
still  think  they  are  legs? 

Michael:  No.  I  think  now  he 
has  six  legs  and  two — two — ■ 

Teacher:  Shall  we  call  them 
brushes?  Richard  and  Michael 
are  correct  now.  These  long 
brushes  are  separate  organs,  per- 
fectly devised  for  catching  pollen 
and  holding  it  while  in  transit  from 
one  flower  to  another.  If  you 
should  dip  a  feather  into  some 
flour,  what  would  happen? 

Robert:  The  feather  would  get 
all  covered  with  flour. 

Teacher:  These  little  brushes  are 
so  long  and  hairy  that  when  the 
Thrips  dips  them  into  the  pollen  on 
a  flower  the  pollen  clings  to  them 
in  quantities.  How  does  he  get 
with  his  load  of  pollen  to  another 
flower? 

Sylvia:    He  flies,  doesn't  he? 

Teacher:   Where  are  his  wings? 

Barbara:  Are  the  brushes  wings, 
too? 

Teacher:  Yes,  Barbara,  they  are. 

She  throws  on  the  screen 

THE  POLLEN  OF  A  TREE 
DAHLIA  —  MAGNIFIED 
ABOUT  420  TIMES.     (Fig.  19) 

Teacher:  Here  is  some  of  the 
pollen  which  he  carries.  It  has 
been  magnified  about  420  times  so 
that  you  can  see  what  sort  of  sur- 


face it  has.     What  would  you  say 
about  the  little  grains  ? 

Michael:   They  are  rough ! 

Teacher:  They  are  more  than 
rough ;  they  are — 

Richard:  Prickly! 

Teacher:  Yes.  The  surface  of 
each  grain  is  covered  with  little 
barbs.     For — what  ? 

Michael:  Sticking  onto  the 
brushes. 

Teacher:  You  know  how  a  burr 
can  stick  to  your  clothing.  Each 
little  grain  is  like  a  tiny  burr  and, 
as  Michael  has  said,  is  so  made  that 
it  may  cling  fast  to  the  wings  of 
the  insect  which  carries  it.  Where 
is  the  insect  going  to  deposit  his 
pollen? 

Sylvia:   In  another  flower? 

Teacher:  In  what  part  of  the 
flower  ? 

Sylvia:  On  the  stigma. 

Teacher:  But  if  it  is  clinging  so 
hard  to  the  brush-like  legs,  how 
does  it  get  into  the  flower? 

Nora:  The  insect  rubs  it  off 
while  walking  around  in  the  flower. 

Teacher:  But  there  was  some- 
thing we  especially  noticed  about 
the  flowers  we  had  here  yesterday. 
I  asked  you  to  remember  it. 

Richard:  The  stigmas  were 
sticky. 

Teacher:   Yes.    When  the  insect 


crawls  over  the  gluey  stigma,  the 
pollen  grains  stick  to  it  and  the  in- 
sect leaves  them  behind — or,  at 
least,  part  of  them.  Now  that  the 
pollen  grains  are  on  the  stigma, 
what  is  the  next  step  in  finding  the 
ovules  ? 

Robert:  The  grains  force  their 
way  down  through  the  stigma  and 
the  style  into  the  ovary. 

Teacher:  This  can  best  be  shown 
by  a 

DIAGRAM  OF  A  POLLEN 
GRAIN.     (Fig.  20) 

Teacher:  Now  put  in  your  note- 
books this  statement,  and  number 
it  "2,"  because  it  is  the  second  step : 
"From  each  grain  of  pollen  a  tube 
grows  down  into  the  stigma  and 
through  the  style.  One  of  these 
must  reach  an  ovule  in  the  ovary 


Figure  22 
LEMON  PISTIL  AND  EMBRYO  LEMON 

A  photograph  taken  under  the  microscope 
shows  us  the  pistil  and  ovary  of  a  lemon 
blossom  which  has  come  to  perfection.  The 
ovary   is   really   a   baby  lemon. 
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Figure   23 

CROSS   SECTION    OF    EMBRYO    LEMON 

Looking  through  the  microscope  at  the  in- 
side of  the  baby  lemon,  showing  the  un- 
developed   seeds. 

to  produce  a  seed."  We  can  see 
only  the  outside  of  the  mechanism, 
but  that  is  well  shown  in 

PISTILS  AND  YOUNG 
FRUIT  OF  ORANGE.  (Fig.  21) 

Teacher:  Here  we  have  the 
branch  of  an  orange  tree.  Look  at 
the  remainder  of  the  flower  at  the 
extreme  left.  We  will  think  of  this 
flower  as  having  come  to  perfec- 
tion, the  stigma  having  been  dusted 
with  pollen  from  nearby  blossoms. 
The  pollen  grains  have  pushed 
their  way  down  into  the  ovary  and 
fertilized  the  ovules.  As  these  de- 
velop into  real  seeds  the  ovary  also 
undergoes  a  development.  It  swells, 
draws  into  itself  the  essence  of  the 
tree,  takes  on  color,  acidity,  sweet- 
ness, odor.  The  life  of  the  ovary 
as  it  develops  into  fruit  is  easily 
studied  in  the  picture  of  a 

LEMON  PISTIL  AND  EM- 
BRYO LEMON.     (Fig.  22) 

Teacher:  The  lemon  blossom  is 
very  like  the  orange  blossom.  Here 
the  pistil  and  ovary  from  a  lemon 
blossom  have  been  photographed 
under  the  microscope.  The  ovary, 
as  you  see  it  in  this  denuded  flow- 
er, is  really  a  young  lemon.  We 
will  look  inside  this  baby  fruit,  as 
shown  in  a 

CROSS-SECTION  OF  EM- 
BRYO LEMON.     (Fig.  23) 

Teacher:  Here  we  are  looking 
through  the  microscope  at  the  in- 
side of  the  tiny  lemon.  Do  you  see 
the  seeds  ?  Just  what  is  the  fruit — 
at  least,  as  what  did  we  first  see  it  ? 

Sylvia:  The  ovary  of  the  flower? 

Teacher:    Yes.    It  is  the  ovary, 


Figure   24 
INSIDE   THE   SEED    POD   OF   THE   ROSE 

A  microscopic  view  of  the  cross-section  of 
a  "rose  apple."  We  see  that  the  rose  ap- 
ple is  a  true  fruit,  since  it  is  a  seed  vessel. 

fully  matured.  What  was  the  ovary 
for,  in  the  flower? 

Sylvia:   It  contained  the  seeds. 

Teacher:  It  was  a  seed  vessel,  or 
container.  Where  are  the  seeds 
now? 

Michael:   In  the  fruit. 

Teacher:  Let  us  recall  some  of 
our  earlier  studies  as  we  examine 
the 

SEED  PODS  OF  THE  GAR- 
DEN ROSE.    (Fig.  2) 

Teacher:  Here  are  the  rose  ap- 
ples again.  You  will  remember  that 
when  studying  this  view  before  we 
were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
rose  apple  was  a  fruit.  What  do 
you  think  now? 

Several:  These  are  the  fruit  of 
the  rose. 

Teacher:  Why? 


Several:  Because  they  contain 
seeds. 

Teacher:  Then  we  shall  under- 
stand better  what  we  see  when  we 
look 

INSIDE  THE  SEED  POD  OF 
THE  ROSE.    (Fig.  24) 

Teacher:  Here  the  microscope 
shows  us  the  inside  of  the  rose  ap- 
ple. Is  fruit,  in  its  true  sense, 
necessarily  good  to  eat? 

Class:   No. 

Teacher:  Betty,  will  you  get  the 
dictionary,  please,  and  read  us  the 
definition  of  fruit? 

Betty  reads: 

"The  matured  seed  vessel  of  a  flow- 
ering plant,  with  its  contents  and  im- 
mediate accessories,  especially  when 
edible.  .  .  .  In  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a  flowering  plant  is  the  matured 
seed  vessel  and  its  contents,  together 
with  such  accessory  parts  as  become 
finally  incorporated  with  them.  Thus, 
in  the  botanical  sense,  not  only  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  tomatoes,  figs, 
etc.,  but  all  berries,  nuts,  grains, 
beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  squashes,  cu- 
cumbers, and  melons,  as  well  as  pine- 
cones,  the  samaras  or  winged  seeds 
of  the  maple,  ash,  or  elm,  and  many 
other  products,  are  fruits." — Funk  & 
W agnails  Standard  Desk  Dictionary. 

Teacher:  We  have  not  time  to 
read  our  stories  today.  We  will 
exchange  them  for  correction.  Be 
sure  that  statements  and  drawings 
are  clear  and  accurate.  Look  out 
for  English,  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion. Bring  the  corrected  papers  to 
class  for  the  next  lesson. 
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Figure  25 
OUTLINE  FROM  ONE  PUPIL'S  NOTEBOOK 
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What  Handicaps  the  School  Film? 

C.  J.  Primm 
Director  of  Visual  Education,  Dept.   of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan 


WHY  are  motion  pictures 
used  so  infrequently  in  our 
public  schools  as  an  aid  to 
teaching? 

Some  readers  will  be  impatient  at 
this  question— but  is  it  so  simple, 
after  all  ?  Answers  to  the  question, 
which  was  recently  put  to  represen- 
tative groups  of  principals,  teachers 
and  normal  school  students,  indi- 
cate certain  obstacles  that  must  be 
overcome — obstacles  that  are  more 
practical  in  their  present-day  sig- 
nificance than  the  problems  of  ex- 
act proportion  and  finished  tech- 
nique in  the  use  of  school  films. 
These  hindrances  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  give  even  the  most  prac- 
tical investigators  a  chance  to  put 
their  theories  to  a  real  test  and 
their  conclusions  to  a  wide  use. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  most 
important  of  those  hindrances,  as 
embodied  in  the  answers  referred 
to. 

Normal   Schools    and   Visual   Education 

Normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  country  over,  whence 
come  our  teachers,  are  not  as  yet 
teaching  to  a  great  extent  by  visual 
methods,  nor  are  they  giving  much 
instruction  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  This  use  is  an  art  demanding 
a  skill  with  visual  equipment  which, 
like  shopwork,  can  be  learned  best 
if  taught  under  the  eyes  of  a 
coach. 

There  is  comparatively  little  pub- 
licity for  the  school  film  idea  in 
the  ordinary  school  papers  and 
educational  periodicals.  Most  of 
the  propaganda  is  conducted  in  a 
few  special  "visual"  publications 
which  do  not  yet  have  universal 
circulation. 

Films  of  a  type  suited  to  teach- 
ing needs  are  comparatively  rare 
and  hard  to  secure  when  most 
needed.  Moreover,  teachers  gen- 
erally lack  a  knowledge  of  what 
films  actually  are  in  existence  bear- 
ing on  the  various  subjects  to  be 


studied,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  classify,  judge  and  grade 
films  and  likewise  where  to  get 
them. 

All  too  many  of  the  available 
films  consist  of  many  undesired 
scenes  and  a  few — or  perhaps  only 
one  scene — exactly  suited  to  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  How  many 
teachers  know  how  to  handle  such 
a  film,  physically,  to  make  it  yield 
what  is  needed  and  nothing  else  to 
distract  attention? 

People  generally  are  unfamiliar 
w  i  t  h  the  simplicities  of  the 
mechanical  knowledge  necessary  to 
operate  school  motion-picture 
equipment  and  to  care  for  film. 

Some   Assorted   "Fears" 

The  bugbear,  expenses,  scares 
more  folks  than  he  hurts.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  fright  is 
that  many  teachers  fear  to  insist 
upon  having  all  the  equipment  they 
know  they  ought  to  have  in  their 
schools.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
school  board,  afraid  of  the  tax- 
payers, afraid  of  a  rising  budget. 
That's  huma-n,  even  if  we  do  spend 
more  for  gum  than  for  schooling ! 
Many  teachers  would  rather  have  a 
job  safely  "cinched"  than  endanger 
their  standing  with  the  school  board 
by  advancing  "expensive"  new 
ideas.  All  too  often  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  board  realizes  that 
every  dollar  of  necessary  expense 
in  installing  and  consistently  oper- 
ating motion-picture  apparatus  for 
teaching  purposes  will  be  returned 
to  the  taxpayers  in  direct  savings. 

The  oft-encountered  expectation, 
on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  of 
"getting  something  for  nothing," 
and  the  concomitant  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  anything  in  the  film 
line,  scientifically  constructed  as  an 
aid  in  teaching,  must  have  a  con- 
siderable cost  and  must  be  paid  for 
by  some  one,  are  two  other  familiar 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  visual  edu- 
cation. 


The  fear  of  school  fires  is  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  rival  projector 
sales  organizations,  by  theatrical 
exhibitors,  and  by  insurance  people 
who  use  every  excuse  to  assess 
higher  premiums.  How  can  a 
teacher  whose  ears  are  filled  with 
such  talk  get  very  far  in  the  use 
of  school  films,  unless  it  becomes 
generally  known  that  every  repu- 
table motion-picture  projector  com- 
pletely safeguards  the  building  and 
all  its  occupants  from  any  fire 
which  may  start  within  it? 

Prejudice  and  Lack  of  Co-operation 

The  lack  of  a  working  under- 
standing between  commercial  film 
producers  and  distributors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  school  people  on  the 
other,  is  a  further  handicap.  In 
some  of  its  aspects  this  difficulty  is 
enhanced  by  a  certain  contempt  in 
which  each  group  holds  the  other. 

The  tradition  of  the  theatrical 
origin  of  film,  and  the  unreason- 
ing prejudice,  sometimes  found, 
against  all  things  supposed  to  savor 
of  the  theatrical,  are  more  power- 
ful deterrents  to  the  use  of  school 
films  than  is  generally  realized. 

Many,  if  not  most,  school  people 
fail  to  distinguish  properly  between 
the  two  functions  of  motion  pic- 
tures; namely,  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment. (P>oth  these  functions 
may  be  served  by  the  same  film, 
but  that  should  not  confuse  the 
functions.) 

Teachers  are  apt  to  conclude  in 
advance  that  the  use  of  visual  aids 
will  cause  them  too  much  work  to 
make  it  worth-while. 

Slighting  Necessary  "Follow-up"  Work 

It  is  a  great  habit  among  teach- 
ers to  grow  lax  in  the  follow-up 
or  "after-expression"  work.  The 
value  of  the  use  of  any  visual  aid 
cannot  be  recognized  unless  some 
form  of  after-expression  is  re- 
quired from  the  pupil  and  exam- 
ined and  criticised  by  the  teacher. 
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With  teachers  who  fail  to  make 
this  requirement  visual  methods, 
once  instituted,  either  become  a 
farce  or  are  presently  abandoned. 
The  finer  points  of  method  or 
technique  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined and  made  common  knowl- 
edge, of  course,  before  the  use  of 
films  as  teaching  aids  can  attain  a 
finished  quality.  And  from  all  ac- 
counts a  very  interesting  series  of 
experiments  has  just  been  conclud- 
ed, the  results  of  which — when  pub- 
lished— should  shed  much  light  on 
the  comparative  usefulness  of  films 
and  other  visual  aids  when  used  in 
different  ways  in  teaching. 

But  before  the  knowledge  gained 
by  such  experiments  can  be  put  to 
common,  serious  use  all  the  above- 
suggested  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come. Men  and  women  are  at 
work — hard  at  work — upon  that 
very  task.  Every  reader  of  this 
magazine  can  help,  right  where  he 
is.  He  can  pick  out  a  few  of  these 
obstacles  and  study  them,  using 
precept,  argument  and  example  in 
consistent  efforts  to  overcome  them 
locally. 


Massachusetts   Liberalizes   Laws 
on  Non-Theatrical  Film  Showings 


Films  Approved 
by  P.-T.  Assn. 

AT  the  27th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations,  recently 
held  in  Louisville,  the  chairman  of 
the  Better  Films  Committee  re- 
ported on  the  feature  films  which 
had  won  the  Association's  recom- 
mendation during  the  past  year. 
Out  of  147  films  viewed,  only  21 
were  approved  as  fit  for  the  entire 
family  and  26  as  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age.  The 
lists  follow: 

For  the  Family 

The   Covered  Wagon 

Hunting  Big  Game  in  Africa 

Suzanna 

Catch  My  Smoke 

Captain    Fry-by-Night 

Romance  Land 

Dr.   Jack 

Peg  o'  My  Heart 

The   Headless   Horseman 

(Continued  on  page  196) 


THE  Massachusetts  state  legis- 
lature has  passed  a  bill  which 
modifies  the  motion  picture 
fire  laws  in  a  way  to  give  every 
precaution  of  safety  and  still  allow 
the  use  of  films  in  schools  and  for 
commercial  purposes  —  a  privilege 
which  was  denied  by  the  stringency 
of  the  former  law.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  on  May  25,  and 
becomes  effective  August  25  of  this 
year.  The  bill  provides  for  the  use 
of  non-inflammable  films  in  port- 
able projectors  without  a  booth,  the 
machines  having  been  previously  li- 
censed and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety. 

The  initiative  in  securing  its  pas- 
sage came  from  a  group  of  educa- 
tors at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Tufts  College,  Bos- 
ton University,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  This  group  also  in- 
cluded superintendents  of  schools, 
represented  by  a  committee  of 
which  Supt.  Charles  N.  Perkins  of 
Waltham  was  the  chairman,  and 
the  Boston  School  Department, 
represented  by  a  committee  on  vis- 
ual education  headed  by  Principal 
Frederick  Swan  of  the  Quincy 
School. 

These    groups   began    work   two 


years  ago  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
a  modification  of   the  motion  pic- 
ture   fire    laws,    maintaining    close 
contact    with    the  Department    of 
Public  Safety,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Alfred  A.  Foote. 
The  bill  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature last  year  received  a   favor- 
able report  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Safety,  but  was  killed  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
year  the  educators   materially 
strengthened  their  cause  by  adding 
to  the  proponents  of   the  bill  the 
women's  clubs,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and    various    industrial    organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  use  of  films 
for     educational     and     demonstra- 
tion purposes.     Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Abbott  Rice,  the  bill  was  for- 
tunate in  the  person  of  the  chair- 
man   of    the    Public    Safety    Com- 
mittee— Senator   Rhodes   of   Wor- 
cester— who  fully  realized  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  measure  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  assisted  in  its 
passage  in  both  Senate  and  House. 
In   view    of    Massachusetts'    ex- 
treme  conservatism  in  matters  of 
both     education     and    safety,     the 
adoption    of    this    legislation    is    a 
significant  indication  of  the  resist- 
less forward  march  of  visual  edu- 
cation. 


Summer  Course  in  Visual 
Education  at  Indiana 


A  COURSE  in  Visual  Educa- 
tion   is    being  offered  this 
year    in    the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Summer  Session.- 

Among  the  subjects  and  prob- 
lems to  be  covered  are :  Fundamen- 
tal principles  of  visual  instruction 
and  entertainment;  community  or- 
ganization and  recreation ;  class- 
room use  of  materials ;  co-opera- 
tion with  museums,  libraries  and 
industrial  plants;  technique  of  pic- 
ture collection;  lantern  slides  and 


stereographs;  exhibits,  charts,  dia- 
grams (principles  of  construc- 
tion) ;  moving  pictures  (sources  of 
films,  study  of  typical  and  special 
films,  censorship  and  regulation  of 
exhibitions,  technique  of  projec- 
tion). 

This  course,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  H.  W.  Norman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  In- 
struction, gives  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  university  credit.  It  will 
meet  daily  in  Kirkwood,  Room  28. 
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Visual   Education 


Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


HOW  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION USES  FILMS  IN  SERVING    ITS     MEMBERS 


"H 


•E  COULDN'T  get  mar- 
ried because  he  had  just 
started  a  business  of  his 
own — a  garage — and  wasn't  mak- 
ing good.  He  didn't  know  much 
about  the  business,  to  start  with — 
didn't  understand  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  contacts  with  the 
public  —  didn't  realize  that  the 
motor  car  is  the  one  great  portable 
market  that  is  absolutely  compelled 
to  go  to  the  dealer,  whereas  in 
practically  every  other  business 
customers  have  to  be  painfully 
sought  out,  by  advertising  and  per- 
sonal solicitation. 

"So  we  took  this  young  garage 
owner  as  the  hero  of  our  film,  'Ask 
'Em  to  Buy.'  Step  by  step,  in  clear 
and  practical  detail,  we  show  in 
pictures  how  his  business  prospered 
after  a  jobber's  salesman  came 
along  and  demonstrated  to  him 
how  to  display,  advertise  and  sell 
accessories  and  supplies. 

"Once  he  understood  how  to  use 
his  show  cases  and  windows,  and 
how  to  ask  people  to  buy  in  a  way 
that  insures  a  sale  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  Prosperity  came  and  parked 
on  his  premises  —  and  Matrimony 
followed  in  her  wake.  An  appre- 
ciative laugh  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  film,  when  the  hero  appears 
pushing  a  baby  Pullman  cab  most 
marvelously  equipped  with  spot- 
light, bumper,  windshield,  and  va- 
rious other  accessories  designed  to 
insure  comfort,  safety  and  conve- 
nience." 

The   Association's   Film    Activities 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  two-reel 
film,  "Ask  'Em  to  Buy,"  as 
summed  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  Visual  Education 
by  Edward  C.  O'Donnell,  who  di- 
rects certain  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Merchandising  of  the 
Automotive  Equipment  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  that  numbers 
among  its  live    membership    about 


500  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

This  film  was  produced  in  No- 
vember, 1921,  with  the  mission  of 
strengthening  and  building  up  the 


FROM    "ASK    *EM    TO   BUY" 

Even  the  office  force  should  be  trained  to 
co-operate  in  the  mutual  service  to  car 
owner  and  garage  that  is  rendered  by 
''asking  'em  to  buy."  Here  the  garage 
cashier  is  explaining  to  a  customer  the 
advantage  of  using  a  good  body  polish  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  car  and 
prolong  the  life  of  its  finish.  "Your  car 
not  only  looks  better  but  has  a  greater 
trade-in    value." 


TWO    SCENES   FROM   "SHOP   PROFITS" 

In  the  upper  picture  a  "wheel  puller"  is 
being  demonstrated,  to  show  the  time 
saved  through  the  use  of  proper  shop 
equipment.  In  the  lower  picture  a  job- 
ber's salesman  is  advising  the  garage  own- 
er to  keep  his  stock  of  parts  in  a  more 
accessible  cabinet.  "It  must  take  hours 
to  find  parts  here — and  wasted  time  is 
money    lost." 


automotive  accessory  business.  It 
has  already  been  shown  approxi- 
mately 1,000  times  at  local  meet- 
ings arranged  by  jobbers'  sales- 
men or  auto  dealers'  associations. 
Wherever  a  show  is  arranged,  the 
Automotive  Equipment  Association 
stands  ready  to  send  a  speaker  with 
film  and  projector.  In  addition  to 
the  Association's  own  activities, 
twenty-six  prints  of  the  film  have 
been  purchased  by  various  jobber 
and  manufacturer  members,  who 
are  putting  the  picture  to  work  in 
their  own  territory,  thus  enlarging 
its  field  of  service. 

"What    Has   the    Film   Accomplished?" 

Asked  as  to  the  value  of  such 
screen  propaganda,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
quoted  a  few  pertinent  statistics. 
In  1921  only  15,000  automotive 
dealers  carried  an  equipment  stock 
of  $500  or  more.  Today,  less  than 
two  years  since  the  production  of 
this  film,  there  are  32,000  dealers 
carrying  stocks  of  that  magnitude. 
Other  influences,  naturally,  have 
been  at  work;  but  the  film  never- 
theless has  been  an  exceedingly  ac- 
tive force  in  bringing  about  the 
present  highly  satisfactory  state  of 
things. 

Another  service  accomplished  by 
"Ask  'Em  to  Buy"  has  been  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  of  auto  sup- 
plies and  accessories  to  produce 
films  telling  the  story  and  preach- 
ing the  sales  gospel  of  their  own 
products.  "Some  of  our  jobbers 
who  make  their  own  films  and  run 
their  own  shows,"  according  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  "claim  that  they  realize 
something  like  400  per  cent  on 
their  investment" — which  is  consid- 
erable return,  from  any  point  of 
view. 

"Hang  Onto   the   Change" 

One  section  of  "Ask  'Em  to  Buy" 
is  devoted  to  hammering  home  the 
sales  psychology  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "Hang  onto  the  change." 
The  film  endeavors  to  instruct  the 
garage  owner  in  the  value  of  the 
timely   suggestion   and  to   educate 
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him,  via  picture  and  title,  in  the  ac- 
tual technique  of  making  a  sale.  It 
tells  him,  in  effect : 

"Your  gasoline  pump  is  a  price- 
less asset.  It  is  a  magnet  drawing 
the  car  owner  to  your  door.  Don't 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  rush  into 
the  office  to  get  the  change  for  the 
bill  he  hands  you  in  payment  for 
the  gas.  As  you  walk  around  to 
the  side  of  the  car  to  get  the 
money,  you  have  a  few  seconds  to 
look  the  car  over,  note  some  piece 
of  equipment  it  lacks,  and  ask  the 
owner  whether  he  has  ever  used 
that  particular  device.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  not  resented,  bring  the 
article  back  with  you  when  you  re- 
turn with  the  change. 

"If  small,  put  it  in  the  owner's 
hands ;  it  will  bring  him  that  much 
closer  to  actual  ownership.  If 
something  that  is  easily  attached, 
say,  'It  will  take  me  only  a  few 
moments  to  put  it  on' — and  proceed 
to  do  so  unless  forbidden.  If 
something  that  belongs  in  the  tool  . 
kit,  ask,  'Shall  I  put  it  in  the  flap 
of  your  door  for  you?' — thus  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  say  'Yes'  with- 
out being  asked  bluntly  to  buy. 
Then  make  out  the  sales  slip  and 
hand  it  to  the  customer.  Keeping 
the  change  is  the  important  point. 
Talk  sales  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  won't  have  to  hand  it  back  at 
all !" 

How   the    Films    Are    Used 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation's speakers — a  plan  that  is 
the  outcome  of  much  experiment 
and  experience — is  to  preface  the 
film  by  a  short  talk  definitely  based 


on  the  picture  and  incorporating  as 
many  of  the  movie's  titles  as  pos- 
sible. First  the  audience  hears 
these  points  presented;  a  few  min- 
utes later  it  absorbs  them  again 
through  seeing  them  visualized  on 
the  screen.  The  result  is  emphasis 
through  repetition. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago — in 
April,  1922 — the  Association  re- 
leased its  second  film,  "Shop 
Profits,"  three  reels  devoted  to  the 
service  of  teaching  the  dealer  how 
to  make  his  shop  show  a  profit.  It 
deals  with  such  matters  as  figuring 
overhead,  finding  costs,  prorating 
expenses,  checking  tool  losses, 
avoiding  "come-backs"  on  repair 
work,  equipping  the  shop  with  la- 
bor-saving machinery,  establishing 
record  systems,  selling  repair  work, 
making  free  service  pay,  utilizing 
the  shop  as  a  lever  for  equipment 
sales,  and  so  on. 

"In  the  past,"  explained  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  "garages  have  been  ex- 
tremely backward  in  installing 
necessary  machinery.  Today  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  job- 
bers to  feature  the  sale  of  shop  ma- 
chinery as  an  important  factor  in 
making  the  repair  department  pay. 

"The  dealer's  shop,  although  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  automo- 
tive industry  has  been  built,  has  sel- 
dom been  a  paying  proposition.  It 
has  ruined  thousands  of  dealers 
and  eaten  the  profits  made  in  other 
departments  of  the  business.  With 
the  right  kind  of  time-saving  ma- 
chinery,   more    work    and    better 


work  can  be  done  in  the  same  time, 
and  yet  this  work,  while  charged 
for  by  the  job,  can  be  handled  at 
a  far  lower  cost  to  the  car  owner. 
All  of  which  comes  back  to  the 
idea  that  the  best  equipped  shop 
will  get  the  business." 

Three  Virtues  of  the   Film 

Such  matters  as  these — from  de- 
tails of  salesmanship  to  details  of 
management — are  far  more  easily 
and  impressively  shown  in  pic- 
tures than  told  by  word  of  mouth. 
As  Mr.  O'Donnell  put  it  in  his  en- 
thusiastic report  on  the  great  serv- 
ice the  films  are  rendering  in  the 
co-operative  program  which  the 
Automotive  Equipment  Association 
has  laid  out  for  itself: 

"People  absorb  more  through 
their  eyes  than  through  their  ears. 
You  can  tell  a  man  how  to  do 
something — tell  him  over  and  over 
again — but  unless  he  is  an  excep- 
tional type  he  won't  get  the  idea  as 
clearly  as  when  he  actually  sees  you 
doing  the  thing  itself. 

"And  aside  from  this  greater  edu- 
cational power  of  the  screen,  it  is 
a  fact  everywhere  admitted  that 
movies  are  an  attraction  you  can  al- 
ways depend  upon.  Most  people 
would  rather  see  even  a  mediocre 
picture  than  listen  to  the  most 
gifted  orator  in  the  community. 
Therefore,  when  you  announce  a 
film  you  invariably  get  out  a  big- 
ger crowd  than  when  you  have  only 
a  lecture  to  offer. 

"And,  third,  with  the  film  as  your 
partner  you  can  tell  'em  more  and 
hold  'em  longer." 


Films  Featured  at  Canadian   Conference 


THE  importance  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association,  held  in 
Toronto  April  2-7,  was  largely  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  national 
and  provincial  educational  authori- 
ties joined  hands  and  arranged  to 
hold  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  same  week.  Delegates 
from  all  over  the  world,  therefore, 
attended  both  groups  of  sessions. 


In  the  list  of  subjects  discussed 
at  the  various  meetings,  nothing 
was  left  untouched  that  applied  to 
education.  The  idea  that  domina- 
ted all  the  addresses  was  the  neces- 
sity of  including  the  teaching  of 
good  citizenship  in  the  regular 
school  course.  In  many  cases 
this  led  to  very  hot  discussions, 
some  of  the  Canadian  Provincial 
authorities  insisting  that  the  home, 
not  the  school,  was  the  place  for 


such  work.  The  suggestion  that 
motion  picture  programs  in  the 
schools  after  school  hours  might 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  two 
ideas  aroused  widespread  interest. 
The  most  important  meetings 
were  held  in  Convocation  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Directly 
behind  Convocation  Hall  is  a  long 
room  stretching  the  width  of  the 
building.     Here  were  the  commer- 

(Continued  on  page  195) 
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Visual    Education 


World  Conference  on  Education  and 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Oakland -San  Francisco,  California,  July  1-6,  1923 


FOLLOWING  is  a  tentative 
program  of  the  sixty-first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Oakland- 
San  Francisco,  July  1-6.  General 
evening  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Auditorium  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Representative  Assembly  will  meet 
in  the  theater  of  the  Civic  Auditor- 
ium in  Oakland.  About  half  of  the 
departmental  and  allied  meetings 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
half  in  Oakland. 

The  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation will  begin  on  June  28  and 
will  hold  joint  meetings  with  the 
National  Education  Association  as 
indicated.  Forenoons  have  been 
given  over  generally  to  sessions  of 
the  Representative  Assembly;  af- 
ternoons to  departmental  and  allied 
meetings ;  evenings  to  general  ses- 
sions. 

Sunday    Afternoon 
July    1,    4:00    o'clock 

Vesper  Service  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational  Church,   Oakland. 

Sunday    Evening 
July    1,    8:00    o'clock 

Concert  of  Hawaiian  Music — 

The  Work  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union- 
Frank  F.  Bunker,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pan  Pacific  Union,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

The  Work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  Work  of  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross — Henry  Noble  MacCracken, 
President,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Monday   Morning 
July   2,   8:30   o'clock 

Musical  Program— 8:30  to  9:00  o'clock 

Address  of  Welcome  to  the  City  of 
Oakland — John  L.  Davie,  Mayor. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  the  State  of 
California — Will  C.  Wood,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Address  in  Response — A.  E.  Winship, 
Editor,  The  Journal  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton. 

Thrift  Education  —  Edith  McClure 
Patterson,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Education  for  Parenthood — Alma  L. 
Binzel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Child 
Training,     Cornell     University,     Ithaca, 


N.    Y.,    and    University    of    Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mental  Measurements — Lewis  M.  Ter- 
man,  Head  of  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,   Calif. 

Monday   Evening 
July  2,  7:30  o'clock 

Musical  Program— 7:30  to  8:00  o'clock 

Address — -William  Bishop  Owen, 
President  N.  E.  A.,  Chicago.  , 

The  Financing  of  the  American 
Schools — George  Drayton  Strayer,  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 

Training  in  Service — James  F.  Hosic, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Educational  Research  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  Program — Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

Following  the  meeting  there  will  be  a 
reception  at  Hotel  Fairmont,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Tuesday  Morning 
July   3,   9:00   o'clock 

Report   of    Committee   on   Credentials — 
Adoption  of  Rules,  Minutes,  and  Order 

of  Business — 
Reports  of  Committees — Character  Edu- 
cation,  Illiteracy,   Salaries,  and  Co- 
operation with  American  Legion. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 
July  3,  4:00  o'clock 

Reception     in     the     Hotel     Oakland, 

Oakland. 

Tuesday  Evening 
July  3,  7:30  o'clock 

Musical  Program— 7:30  to  8:00  o'clock. 


JUNE 

FAR   back   in    earth's    gray   dawn, 
Before  God's  words 
Had  crystallized  in  suns, 
Or  stars  had  heard 

That  clear  creative  call, 

"Let  there  be  light 
On  all  my  works  below, 

For   day  and  night" — 

When  first  earth's  wrinkled  face 

Saw  the  white   moon 
Gleam   on   unfinished   work, 

There  was  no  June. 

But  as  the  thoughts  of  God 

Showed  perfect  spheres, 
We  think   He  called  up  June 

To   gem   the  years! 

— IRENE   ELDER   MORTON. 


The  American  School  Progfam 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Nation — 
John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  State — 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  City — 
William  L.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Rural 
School — Florence  M.  Hale,  State  Agent 
for   Rural    Education,   Augusta,    Maine. 

Wednesday  Morning 

July  4,  10:00  o'clock 

Greek  Theater,  University  of  California 

Berkeley,  California 

An  educational  and  patriotic  program 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

Thursday    Morning 
July  5,  9:30  o'clock 

Roll  call  and  general  business — 
Reports   of    Committees — Pensions,    Co- 
operation   with    Picture  Producers, 
Rural    Schools,    Thrift,    and    other 
standing  committees. 
New  business. 

Thursday  Evening 
July  5,  7:30   o'clock 

Musical  Program— 7:30  to  8:00  o'clock 

National   Education  Association 

and  World  Conference  on 

Education 

Address — Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secre- 
tary of   Commerce. 

Address — A  Foreign  Delegate  from 
Central  or  South  America  (name  to  be 
given  in  official  program). 

Address — Princess  Santa  Borghese, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Address  —  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Address — A  Foreign  Delegate  from 
the  Orient  (name  to  be  given  in  official 
program). 

Friday  Morning 
July  6,   9:30  o'clock 

Reports  of  Executive  Committee,  Board 
of  Directors,  Treasurer,  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Unfinished  business — 

New  business — 

Reports  of  Committees  on  Necrology, 
Resolutions,    and    Nominations. 


June,  192  3 
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"Qtfhy  We  Use  Movies" 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

For  the  benefit  of  salesmen  and 
agents,  we  have  installed  a  projection 
room  and  now  show  our  film  picturing 
the  "Ever-Warm  Safety  Suit"  in  actual 
use  by  fishermen,  yachtsmen,  and  in  res- 
cue work.  The  motion-picture  has 
proved  especially  serviceable  in  inter- 
esting and  instructing"  representatives 
from  abroad,  giving  them  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  what  the  life-saving  suit 
means  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

— National  Life  Preserver  Co. 
New  York  City 

In  1920  a  few  business  men  of  Wil- 
liam ston,  Mich.,  decided  that  free  film 
exhibitions  on  the  streets  of  the  town 
would  be  good  entertainment  for  local 
people  and  those  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  a  creator  of  good-will  to- 
ward those  who  furnished  the  shows. 
We  now  show  pictures  once  a  week, 
screening  from  four  to  eight  reels,  as 
near  to  the  business  center  as  possible. 
The  pictures  call  people  to  Williamston 
who  have  never  been  here  before,  ad- 
vertise the  town,  and  create  a  kindly 
feeling  all  round.  We  figure  that,  al- 
though we  perhaps  do  not  get  additional 
trade  on  the  night  of  the  show,  these 
people  do  come  back  to  do  their  trad- 
ing. In  many  cases  folks  who  cus- 
tomarily trade  in  other  towns  come  to 
Williamston  to  see  the  pictures  and  then 
make  their  week's  purchases  before 
leaving. 

— John  Marshall 

Williamston  State  Bank 
Williamston,  Mich. 

I  consider  the  film  on  the  Gossard 
corset  a  most  effective  medium  of  ad- 
vertising. It  proved  a  distinct  stimulus 
to  corset  sales  the  week  it  was  shown 
here,  and  it  has  had  its  after-effects  as 
well. 

— D.  M.  Klein 

Klein's  Department  Store 
Mullens,  W.  Va. 


Agricultural  Extension — 

Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Agents 

I  regard  the  motion-picture  machine 
as  not  only  a  very  desirable  piece  of 
Farm  Bureau  equipment,  but  as  almost 
necessary  to  the  best  conduct  of  Farm 
Bureau  work.  With  a  portable  pro- 
jector and  a  generator  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  running-board  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  operated  with  a  belt  from 
one  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  car,  the 
farm  adviser  is  ready  for  all  occasions. 
He  may  illustrate  in  lifelike  fashion  the 
solution  of  many  important  farm  prob- 
lems, and  it  can  be  done  with  equal 
success  in  the  town  or  city  with  its 
electric  current,  or  out  on  the  farm  lawn 
with  t;he  screen  tacked  up  on  the  big 
barn  doors.  Somehow  the  latter  setting 
appeals.  It  creates  within  a  fellow  a 
sort  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  feeling; 
it's  all  so  natural  and  "honest-like"  to 
talk  about  farm  products  right  out  on 
the  farm. 

— E.  IV.  Rusk,  Farm  Adviser 
Macoupin  County,  III. 

Visual  instruction  has  come  to  stay 
because  it  is  the  only  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  sticks  even  in  the  dullest 
minds.  A  talk  or  a  lecture,  no  matter 
how  well  done  or  how  forceful,  often 
"goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other" ; 
but  what  is  seen,  and  especially  what 
is  seen  in  motion,  rarely  "goes  in  one 
eye  and  out  the  other." 

— L.  E.   Cutler,  County  Agent 
Webster  County.  Ky. 

Before  the  spring  is  over  the  Cook 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  have  shown  an 
average  of  five  reels  of  pictures  at  100 
community  meetings.  From  8,000  to  10,- 
000  people  have  seen  these  pictures. 
It  was  the  first  opportunity  for  many 
farm  boys  and  girls  and  a  few  grown- 
ups to  see  the  movies.  That  seems  in- 
credible, when  they  all  live  within  30 
miles  of  Chicago,  but  it's  true.  The 
movies  have  a  powerful  appeal  entirely 


foreign  to  the  printed  page.  Along 
with  radio,  they  are  the  most  powerful 
educational  force  ever  liberated.  The 
kind  of  education  they  will  carry  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  pictures 
shown.  We  hold  that  farm  folks  should 
have  not  only  pictures  showing  ad- 
vanced methods  of  farming,  but  good 
stories  of  life  and  travel  and  clean 
comedy.  .  .  .  Our  portable  generator 
has  permitted  us  to  have  pictures  at  the 
remotest  district  schools  in  the  county. 
— L.  L.  Heller,  Farm  Adviser 
Arlington   Heights,  III. 

Churches  and  Sunday- Schools 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  moving 
picture  in  the  church.  I  do  not  use  it 
as  a  bait  to  get  people  out.  I  use  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  greatest  modern  inven- 
tion for  the  inculcation  of  ideas.  I  get 
a  picture  that  teaches  a  lesson  that  peo- 
ple need,  .  .  .  and  I  make  a  talk 
which,  usually  without  referring  to  the 
picture,  re-enforces  the  central  idea  in 
it.  I  use  the  picture  to  illustrate  and 
drive  home  the  theme  of  my  talk.  I 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  nearly  as  I  know 
how,  or  at  least  as  well  as  I  should  be 
preaching  it  if  I  had  no  picture.  And 
I  preach  it  to  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  people  instead  of  a  handful. 

My  evening  congregation  is  as  at- 
tentive and  reverent  as  my  morning 
congregation.  In  my  evening  service  I 
make  a  deeper  impression  than  I  did 
without  the  picture,  and  I  make  it  upon 
seven  or  eight  times  as  many  people. 
What  is  more,  they  are  people  who  need 
it — not  the  Gospel-hardened  kind,  or 
the  people  who  have  all  their  lives 
heard  more  good  things  than  they  could 
take  in,  nor  the  people  who  are  already 
members  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Inci- 
dentally, my  evening  service  is  a  delight 
and  not  a  burden  to  me. 

— Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton 
First    Congregational   Church 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Motion  pictures  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  our  Sunday  Evening  Church 
Service.  The  pictures  are  shown  before 
the  sermon  and  require  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  organist  plays  fa- 
miliar hymns  while  the  film  is  being 
run.  Strangers  are  present  every  Sun- 
day, delinquent  church  members  are  fre- 
quently won  back,  and  the  young  people 
can  be  depended  upon  to  attend.  What 
an  opportunity  it  is  thus  to  preach  the 
Good  News  to  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  hear  it — at  a  Sunday  evening 
propaganda  meeting  where  motion  pic- 
tures form  only  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
gram ! 

— Rev.  George  Esdras  Bevans 

Pastor  Greystone  Presbyterian  Church 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Visual   Education 


The  motion-picture  film  has  in  it  such 
great  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  in- 
struction and  culture  that  the  church 
must  hasten  to  learn  how  to  relate  this 
marvelous  invention  to  her  general 
scheme  of  religious  education.  When 
20,000,000  persons  daily  are  reported  to 
be  patronizing  the  movies  it  behooves 
educators  and  character-makers  to  plan 
to  capitalize  the  films  for  their  higher 
uses.  Wise  co-operation  with  the  fasci- 
nating invention  will  mean  great  things 
for  the  character  of  tomorrow. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Covert 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Chicago 

Police   Training 

A  motion-picture  machine  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Police 
Department,  with  the  special  idea  of 
portraying  police  activities  to  members 
of  the  force  as  an  added  educational 
feature  of  their  work.  For  example, 
whenever  in  future  a  patrolman  does  a 
daring  piece  of  work,  meriting  official 
recognition,  he  will  be  asked  to  re-enact 
the  role  before  the  camera.  Other  pa- 
trolmen will  thus  have  before  them  an 
inspiration  to  do  their  duty  up  to  the 
last  notch  of  perception  and  enthusiasm. 
— Police  Commissioner  Enright 
New  York  City 

Railroad  Work 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, through  its  Department  of  Sta- 
tions and  Transfers,  is  using  moving 
pictures  in  Freight  Claim  Prevention 
work,  to  educate  employees  connected 
with  freight  house,  yard  and  train  op- 
eration in  the  proper  manner  of  han- 
dling both  carload  and  less-than-carload 
shipments. 

This  department  is  featuring  a  pic- 
ture entitled  "Loss  and  Damage — Causes 
and  Effects,"  in  which  nine  thousand 
feet  of  film  are  used.  It  visualizes  all 
features  of  platform  operation  in  de- 
tail, also  the  handling  of  cars  in  yards 
and  trains  at  various  rates  of  speed 
from  three  to  twenty-five  miles  per 
hour,  showing  the  results  of  rough 
handling.  These  pictures  are  shown  to 
employees  with  a  portable  projector, 
and  are  proving  effective  teachers. 

— C.  H.  Barton,  Inspector 
Stations  and  Transfers 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 

Schools  and  Universities 

Wc  used  recently  a  series  of  physics 
reels  picturing  experiments  in  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  found  them  worth 
several  months  of  textbook  instruction. 
Ideas  were  presented  and  thought  was 
awakened  that  could  not  have  been  ac- 


complished without  apparatus  and 
equipment  that  our  laboratory  does  not 
possess. 

— D.  H.  Markham 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

In  past  years  truancy  presented  far 
more  of  a  problem  than  it  does  today. 
The  low  truancy  rate  of  recent  years 
is  explained  not  only  by  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  education 
law  and  the  efficient  work  of  truant  offi- 
cers, but  by  the  fact  that  each  year  more 
is  being  done  to  make  school  appeal  to 
boys  and  girls.  Today  truancy  in  Chi- 
cago amounts  to  barely  one  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment — a  remarkably  low  figure 
for  a  big  city.  Slides  are  already  being 
used  in  Chicago  schools  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  with  the  addition  of  educa- 
tional movies,  I  look  to  see  even  that 
one  per  cent  average  considerably  re- 
duced.    I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  vis- 


ual education  because  I  realize  that  it 
will  do  much  to  promote  attendance. 
— William  L.  Bodine 

Supt.  of  Compulsory  Education 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

Vocational  Training 

Teaching  machine  shop  work  in  the 
schools  has  been  for  years  a  problem  to 
instructors  because  there  have  been  no 
efficient  textbooks  on  the  subject.  The 
film  solves  the  problem  for  both  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  It  does  away 
with  all  petty,  laborious  detail  and 
makes  the  whole  subject  vital,  clear  and 
interesting.  The  seven  reels  of  the 
film,  "The  Engine  Lathe  and  Its  Opera- 
tion," for  example,  show  the  entire  sub- 
ject in  a  simple,  practical  manner. 
Things  that  were  a  mystery  to  the  boys 
of  our  Vocational  School  are  here  pre- 
sented as  a  simple  and  attractive  sub- 
ject. 

— /.  /.  O'Brien,  President 
South  Bend  Lathe  Works 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
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Projection  Queries  &  Answers 


Readers  are  invited  to  address  queries  on  practical  projection  matters 
to  Projection  Department,  care  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Why  do  our  pictures  appear  brighter 
zvhen  we  are  directly  in  front  of  the 
screen  than  they  do  when  we  are  near 
one  side  of  the  room?  I  cannot  see 
how  the  illumination  of  the  screen  can 
depend  upon  the  position  of  one  who 
looks  at  it. — J.  C.  M.,  Indianapolis. 

The  actual  illumination  of  the  screen 
does  not  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  observer.  If  seeing  consisted  in 
something  going  out  from  the  eye  to 
the  object,  as  is  very  often  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  then  the  screen  would  have 
the  same  apparent  brightness  whatever 
the  position  from  which  it  might  be 
observed.  But  nothing  goes  from  the 
eye  to  the  object;  the  exact  reverse  is 
the  case. 

When  one  sees  an  object  the  sensa- 
tion is  due  to  the  light  that  goes  from 
the  object  to  his  eye.  The  brightness 
of  a  screen  at  which  he  may  be  look- 
ing depends  upon  the  amount  of  light, 
it  reflects  to  his  eye.  Notice  the  word 
"reflects."  The  screen  does  not  radiate, 
but  reflects.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  a 
screen  might  reflect  more  light  directly 
back  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  projector 
than  at  an  oblique  angle.  If  so,  it  will 
appear  brightest  in  an  approximate  line 
with    the    projector,    and    faintest   when 


viewed  obliquely. 

If  the  screen  were  a  perfect  plane  mir- 
ror, it  would  reflect  rays  back  at  the 
same  angles  as  those  at  which  they  fell 
on  the  screen;  that  is,  nearly  straight 
back.  In  this  case  the  screen  could  not 
be  seen  if  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
room.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  screens 
are  not  perfect  reflectors  and  their  sur- 
faces are  not  plane  and  smooth.  The 
countless  little  irregularities  of  their 
surfaces  reflect  the  light  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  the  result  that  they  appear 
nearly  equally  illuminated  as  seen  from 
various  positions  in  the  room. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "there  is  no 
great  loss  without  some  small  gain." 
It  may  be  equally  true  that  there  is  no 
great  gain  without  some  small  loss. 
Now,  if  one  wants  a  brilliant  (highly 
reflective)  screen — one  which  may  be 
used  in  daylight  or  a  room  considerably 
lighted — he  can  obtain  it  easily  enough. 
But  its  properties  will  approach  those 
of  a  mirror:  it  will  give  good  results 
directly  in  front  of  it,  but  it  will  give 
poor  results  when  viewed  obliquely. 
When  inspecting  a  screen  with  a  view 
to  purchasing  it,  be  sure  to  look  at  it 
from   various    positions. 

— F.  R.  MOULTON. 
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THE  GIRL   I  LOVED 

THE  making  of  a  great  film  clas- 
sic, such  as  ORPHANS  OF  THE 
STORM  or  THE  FOUR 
HORSEMEN  OF  THE  APOC- 
ALYPSE, is  a  monumental  accom- 
plishment and  all  honor  belongs  to  the 
director  and  actors. 

There  is  another  type  of  drama,  how- 
ever, fully  as  difficult  to  film.  That  is 
the  type  to  which  THE  GIRL  I  LOVED 
belongs.  Its  greatness  lies  in  its  fun- 
damental and  artistic  simplicity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into 
a  discussion  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
hold  upon  his  readers.  Suffice  to  say 
that  he  is  one  of  us  and  writes  simply 
of  things  and  emotions  that  are  common 
to  us  all.  And  it  is  this  inherent  sim- 
plicity that  has  been  so  successfully 
transferred  to  the  screen  in  the  drama- 
tization of  his  poem. 

Even  more  deserving  of  comment 
than  the  direction,  however,  is  the  per- 
formance of  Charles  Ray.  He  always 
has  been  distinguished  for  ability  to 
portray  the  boy,  although  his  appeal  has 
sometimes  been  as  much  a  matter  of 
personality  as  of  interpretation.  In  this 
picture  he  proves  himself  a  master  of 
pathos  and  tragedy.  His  presentation 
of  the  lad  who  sees  the  girl  of  his  heart 
go  to  another,  and  who  is  brave  enough 
to  dash  away  his  tears  of  agony  and 
smile  at  the  wedding,  is  gripping  from 
beginning  to  end.  So  warmly  does  he 
reach  out  from  the  screen  that  you  feel 
with  him  the  intolerable  sorrow  of  his 
situation.  And  since  his  is  the  grief  of 
one  who  loses  happiness  it  is  the  uni- 
versal grief  of  humanity. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  in  the 
action.  Life  goes  quietly  on  from  day 
to  day  on  the  pleasant  Indiana  farm. 
There  is  a  husking  bee,  and  a  runaway 


horse  provides  some  excitement.  The 
real  action  is  found  in  the  struggle  that 
takes  place  in  the  boy's  soul — the  strug- 
gle to  accept  the  inevitable  in  manly 
and  dignified  fashion. 

In  spite  of  his  despair,  the  day  at  last 
comes  and  he  hitches  up  the  team  and 
drives  his  Mary  through  the  June  sun- 
shine to  her  wedding  in  the  little  church. 
And  after  the  ceremony  she  drives  hap- 
pily away,  leaving  him  alone  with  his 
breaking  heart.  That  is  all — but  it  is 
life. 

A  great  many  people  will  not  recog- 
nize the   extraordinary  qualities   of  the 


picture,  but  they  will  be  the  people  who 
show  great  enthusiasm  over  a  Cecil  De 
Mille  sex  play.  Those  who  are  honestly 
interested  in  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  screen  will  find  in  THE  GIRL  I 
LOVED  a  splendid  example  of  what  it 
can  achieve. 

Released  by  United  Artists. 


VANITY  FAIR 

IN  THE  beginning,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  this  film  version  of 
Thackeray's  classic  is  a  well-photo- 
graphed, well-acted  and  well-directed 
picture,  with  a  certain  distinction  and 
atmosphere. 

As  a  faithful  dramatization  of  the 
great  novel,  however,  it  is  but  an  in- 
different achievement.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  for  the  immense  propor- 
tions of  "Vanity  Fair"  are  not  easily 
to  be  confined  within  the  brief  limits 
of   seven  or  eight   reels. 

Thackeray  builds  his  plot  out  of  an 
endless  succession  of  small  incidents, 
many  of  them  relatively  unimportant  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  aggregate  over- 
whelmingly effective.  The  picture  in  its 
rapid  course  can  do  no  more  than  snatch 
at  the  salient  points.  Consequently,  it 
is  but  the  incomplete  skeleton  of  the 
novel,  and  its  charming  draperies  of 
scenic  effect  and  atmosphere  do  not  con- 
ceal its  bony  outlines. 

In  its  transition  to  the  screen  the  clas- 
sic becomes  nothing  but  a  quickly  mov- 
ing narrative.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  careful  character  development 
which  the  novelist  accomplishes  so 
steadily  yet  so  brilliantly.  Moreover, 
one  loses  the  flavor  of  the  book,  as  it 


THE  GIRL  I   LOVED 

All  aboard  for  the  husking  bee,  with  the  only  organ  in  all  the  county  'round.  Charles  Ray's 
work  in  this  unusual  picture  proves  him  a  master  in  the  delineation  of  pathos  and 
tragedy. 
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VANITY   FAIR 

Rawdon  Crawley  (George  Walsh)  surprises  Lord  Steyne  (Hobart  Bosworth)  and  Becky  in 
one  of  their  frequent  confidential  chats,  and  signs  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  are  dis- 
tinctly visible. 


were — that  genialit}'  and  tender  under- 
standing of  the  weaknesses  of  mankind 
which  are  to  be  glimpsed  through 
Thackeray's    most   cynical   statements. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mabel  Ballin  con- 
sidered the  role  of  Becky  Sharp  a  suit- 
able one  for  the  exploitation  of  her  tal- 
ents. Miss  Ballin,  however,  is  merely 
a  good  actress,  not  a  great  one,  and  her 
portrayal  of  the  little  green-eyed  ad- 
venturess lacks  in  subtlety  and  complete 
understanding.  Almost  any  one  of  the 
other  characterizations  in  the  picture  is 
equally  deserving  of  praise;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Harrison  Ford  as  George 
Osborne,  or  George  Walsh  as  Captain 
Rawdon  Crawley. 

One  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  film — 
a  scene  which  the  memory  cherishes — 
is  that  of  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  the  night 
when  Belgium's  capital  held  revelry. 
Through  the  laughter  and  mirth  comes 
the  sharp  command,  the  sudden  fare- 
well, and  then  the  sound  of  marching 
feet.  And  in  the  end  there  lies  the 
battlefield,  after  the  guns  are  silenced — 
a  grim  and  terrible  place  where  Death 
has  walked.  Truly  a  highly  effective 
bit  of  pictorial  contrast ! 

There  has  been  tampering  with  the 
ending,  which  has  been  altered  to  show 
a  chastened  and  sweetly  soulful  Becky 
selling  flowers  at  a  charity  bazaar.  It 
is  a  sop  to  those  who  demand  the  Polly- 
anna  conclusion,  but  to  those  familiar 
with  the  novel  it  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent  and   ineffective. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  picture, 
however,  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
the  fact  that  it  tried  to  achieve  the  im- 


possible   than    to    faulty    direction    and 
filming. 
Released  by  Goldwyn. 


Lionel  Barrymore  is  an  actor  of  con- 
summate ability.  Given  the  role  of  a 
dissolute  and  supremely  selfish  Russian 
aristocrat,  he  handles  it  with  such  art 
that  it  is  at  all  times  consistent  and 
convincing.  He  is  even  able  to  make 
the  moments  of  spiritual  awakening 
seem  natural — a  proceeding  wherein 
many    fine    actors    fail    lamentably. 

The  strong,  dramatic  plot  is  placed 
against  backgrounds  so  luxurious  and 
so  highly  imaginative  as  to  be  at  times 
almost  oppressive  and  to  create  an  illu- 
sion of  unreality.  In  these  wondrous 
and  fanciful  settings,  Alma  Rubens  and 
the  Ziegfeld  chorus  are  posed  with 
ravishing  effect. 

The  out-of-door  scenes  were  actually 
made  around  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo, 
proving  again  the  eagerness  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  achieve  in  every  respect  what 
is  known  as  a  super-feature. 

While  the  problems  with  which 
Ibanez  strives  so  earnestly  are  the 
somewhat  superficial  ones  of  a  decadent 
and  limited  caste,  yet  his  solution  of 
their  social  unrest  is  universal  in  its 
application.  There  are  many  who  may 
choose  to  quarrel  with  the  ethical  law 
that  the  most  genuine  happiness  is 
found  in  self-forgetfulness.  It  seems  to 
demonstrate  itself  pictorially,  at  least. 

Released  by  Goldwyn. 


ENEMIES  OF  WOMEN 

(ASED  upon  a  novel  by  Ibanez,  and 
boasting  the  presence  of  Lionel 
Barrymore,  the  beauty  of  Alma  Ru- 
bens and  the  artistry  of  Joseph  Urban, 
how  could  a  picture  be  anything  but 
unusual  and  distinctive ! 


B 


THE  BRIGHT  SHAWL 

I  HE  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  is  blessed 
with  spirited  action  and  a  vivid 
historical  background — just  the  type  of 
narrative  to  make  a  colorful  and  dash- 
ing screen  drama.     And  this  the  direc- 


T 


ENEMIES  OF  WOMEN 
Prince    Lubimoff    and    his    friends    as    they    swear   allegiance    to    the    society    of   Enemies    of 
Women.     Splendid  actors  all  four — Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Gareth  Hughes, 
and  William  H.  Thompson.     Cast,  story  and  settings  make  this   a  film  of  distinction. 
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tor,  John  S.  Robertson,  has  well  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving,  making  but  slight 
changes  in  the  original  plot. 

The  story  is  a  revelation  of  Span- 
ish oppression  in  Cuba  and  is 
placed  in  the  early  fifties.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  intrigue,  tyranny  and 
crime  comes  Charles  Abbott,  an  Ameri- 
can, young  and  full  of  the  sheer  thrill 
of  living.  Confronted,  with  pitiful  evi- 
dences of  the  brutality  and  degradation 
of  the  Spanish  regime,  he  casts  his 
fortunes  with  the  proscribed  rebels. 
How  he  enjoyed  hoodwinking  the 
authorities !  The  rush  of  events,  how- 
ever, hurries  on  a  splendid  climax  and 
brings  him  and  his  friends  to  disaster. 

Richard  Barthelmess  as  Charles  Ab- 
bott is  at  the  same  time  subtle  and 
elemental,  and  gives  to  the  role  the 
glamour  and  romance  which  it  needs. 
The  entire  supporting  cast,  though,  is 
so  excellent  that  his  performance  is  no 
more  distinctive  than  that  of  any  one 
of  a  half-dozen  others.  There  :s  Wil- 
liam Powell  as  De  Vaca,  the  blase 
lieutenant,  who  found  it  annoying  to 
have  merciful  instincts  but  who  suc- 
cumbed to  them.  There  is  Anders  Ran- 
dolf,  whose  Captain  Santacilla  is  a  per- 
fect portrayal  of  the  brutal  military 
agent.  Dorothy  Gish,  after  some  debate, 
was  given  the  role  of  La  Clavel,  the 
dancer.  If  earnestness  of  endeavor, 
alone  brought  success,  she  would  be 
successful.  She  is  too  much  of  the  in- 
genue type,  however,  to  visualize  most 
effectively  the  passion  and  fire  of  this 
child  of  the  stage.  Mention  must  be 
made  of  the  effective  performance  of 
Jetta  Gondal  as  La  Pilar,  that  suave, 
{Continued  on  page  195) 


THE  BRIGHT  SHAWL 

The    bright    shawl    of   La   Clavel    is    still    bright,    but   the    gay    figure    it    adorned    has    lost    all 
motion   forever  and  become   one  of   Cuba's   army   of   silent   martyrs. 


Jfeeping'  Abreast  oy 

the 
ocreen 


Brief   comments  on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


The  Covered  Wagon 

Critics  hail  this  picture,  based  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Emerson 
Hough,  as  a  great  film  drama  worthy 
to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  The  direc- 
tor, James  Cruze,  catching  the  deep  sig- 
nificance and  symbolism  underlying  the 
events,  has  made  a  pictorial  epic  of  the 
westward  sweep  of  humanity  across  the 


prairies.  This  picture  might  well  be  in- 
cluded in  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
so  accurate  and  informational  yet 
withal  so  dramatic  is  it.  {Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky.) 

Crashin'  Through 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Harry 
Carey  has  a  devoted  film  following 
peculiarly  his  own.  When  it  comes  to 
being  quick  on  the  draw,  ready  with  the 


lariat  and  furious  with  the  riding,  he  is 
in  the  same  class  as  William  S.  Hart 
and  Tom  Mix.  In  this  picture  his 
quizzical  expression  and  sincerity  of  mo- 
tive reinforce  a  weak  story  about  a  cow- 
boy who  sought  a  matrimonial  agency 
for  his  helpmeet.  Not  until  after  many 
violent  adventures,  however,  does  he 
reach  the  altar  with  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  who  answered  his  advertisement. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  Myrtle  Stead- 
man,  Vola  Vale  and  Cullen  Landis  show 
their  dramatic  paces  in  this  type  of  play. 
{Film  Booking  Offices.) 

The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair 

The  famous  Mrs.  Fair  was  really  a 
very  fine  woman,  only  her  sense  of  duty 
to  her  family  suffered  a  temporary 
eclipse  when  she  came  back  from  dis- 
tinguished service  overseas  and  was  met 
by  the  brass  band  and  representatives 
from  lecture  agencies.  Consequently 
father,  son  and  daughter  all  go  astray 
and  are  later  gathered  back  into  her 
lovely,    repentant     arms     somewhat    the 
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worse  for  their  respective  wanderings. 
The  drama  has  much  warm  human  ap- 
peal and  interest  and  is  characterized 
by  able  acting  on  the  part  of  such  play- 
ers as  Myrtle  Steadman,  Cullen  Landis 
and  Marguerite  de  la  Motte.  There  is 
perhaps  too  much  intimate  character 
revelation  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
children.     {Metro.) 

Fog- Bound 

Dorothy  Dalton  seems  of  late  to  be 
resting  on  her  laurels  and  to  have  lost 
something  of  the  verve  and  sincerity 
that  characterized  her  earlier  work. 
Moreover,  she  has  grown  careless  of 
her  appearance.  In  "Fog-Bound"  she 
appears  as  the  capable,  independent 
daughter  of  a  Florida  sheriff.  Her  chief 
occupation  is  making  a  regular  man  out 
of  her  effete  millionaire  neighbor,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  audience  that  he 
wasn't  worth  saving,  even  if  he  was 
played  by  David  Powell  and  owned 
melting  eyes.  But  reform  him  the  de- 
termined young  lady  will,  even  though 
it  appears  for  awhile  that  he  has  mur- 
dered her  father.  Clever  handling  of 
the  photography  keeps  the  identity  of 
this  murderer  somewhat  uncertain  un- 
til the  very  end  and  adds  zest  to  the 
denouement.  It  will  be  just  as  well  for 
the  children  not  to  see  this  picture,  for 
there  is  a  little  of  gambling,  something 
of  bootlegging,  and  much  of  violence  in 
its  reels.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Hearts  Aflame 

Splendid  Frank  Keenan !  He  can  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  for  a  skillful  and 
sincere  interpretation.  In  "H  e  a  r  t  s 
Aflame"  he  is  a  retired  lumber  mag- 
nate, breaking  his  heart  because  he  is 
out  of  the  game.  When  he  stages  a 
splendid  come-back  as  his  son's  com- 
petitor, the  plot  becomes  complicated 
with  suave  villains,  harassed  heroines, 
and  forests  to  be  saved.  The  grand 
climax  is  a  forest  fire  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, realistically  fought  by  grimy, 
sweating,  swearing  men.  This  is  an  un- 
usually good  film.  It  boasts  the  presence 
of  a  sterling  actor,  possesses  a  strong 
plot,  and  is  placed  against  a  background 
of  magnificent  pine  trees.     (Metro.) 

Hunting  Big  Game  in  Africa 

This  picture,  which  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oakland  Museum  of 
Natural  History  by  H.  A.  Snow  and 
his  son,  contains  many  remarkable  shots 
and  is  unusually  informational.  Through 
the  use  of  the  telescopic  lens  and  the 
construction  of  natural  blinds  at  drink- 
ing places,  it  was  possible  to  photograph 
many  rare  animals  and  birds.  Since 
the  expedition  trekked  two  thousand 
miles  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  pic- 
tures are  most  interesting  from  a  scenic 
standpoint.     The  film   is   to   a  high   de- 


gree entertaining  and  educational.  (  Uni- 
versal.) 

Jazzmania 

If  pouting  and  grimacing  and  strut- 
ting constitute  histrionic  ability,  then 
Mae  Murray  is  an  actress  par  excel- 
lence !  If  triteness,  superficiality  and  in- 
consistency constitute  strong  dramatic 
material,  then  indeed  is  "Jazzmania"  a 
superb  example  of  the  playwright's  art. 
Combine  such  an  actress  and  such  a 
drama,  and  the  result  is  truly  unspeak- 
able. There  can  be  no  excuse — not  even 
that  of  fine  photography — for  such  a 
picture,  with  its  far-fetched  Graustark 
type  of  plot  built  around  a  queen  who 
shimmies  as  her  kingdom  falls,  rushes 
into  a  syncopated  exile,  and  jazzes  back 
to  her  dear  people  as  their  enlightened 
president.  One  feels  like  saying  with 
the  small  boy  in  Booth  Tarkington's 
"The  Flirt":  "Oh,  slush!  Beautiful 
slush!"     (Metro.) 

Modern  Marriage 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this 
film  is  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  return 
to  the  screen  of  that  notable  starring 
team,  Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly 
Bayne.  Theoretically,  the  picture  pur- 
ports to  be  a  study  of  marriage  rela- 
tions as  influenced  by  the  modern 
woman's  unrest  and  craving  for  excite- 
ment. It  contributes  no  new  thought, 
however,  to  the  matter  and  runs  a  rather 
dreary  course  to  the  end.  Miss  Bayne 
is  beautifully  gowned,  Mr.  Bushman 
woodenly  handsome,  and  the  entire  play 
voluptuously  staged.  For  adults  only. 
(American  Releasing  Corporation.) 

The  Ne'er- Do- Well 

Thomas  Meighan  represents  too  fine  a 
type  of  manhood  to  be  well  cast  as  a 
wastrel.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
convincingly  dissipated.  The  film,  how- 
ever, based  upon  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Rex  Beach,  is  a  gripping  one, 
carrying  the  hero  to  Panama,  where  he 
becomes  much  involved  with  a  beautiful 
married  woman  although  loving  a  de- 
mure little  Spanish  senorita.  Tragedy 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  intrigue,  and 
the  play  ends  very  somberly,  indeed, 
even  though  the  two  lovers  are  finally 
united.  Leave  the  children  at  home 
when  you  see  this  picture.  (Famous 
Players-Lasky.) 

Safety  Last 

This  seven-reel  picture  does  not  en- 
tirely live  up  to  the  expectations  created 
for  it  by  the  glowing  statements  of  its 
press  agent.  It  is,  however,  well  han- 
dled and  entertaining.  Harold  Lloyd, 
as  the  fifteen-dollar-a-week  dry  goods 
clerk  who  would  have  his  sweetheart 
believe  that  he  is  the  manager,  is  most 
amusing.  His  emergency  devices  to 
maintain  the  deception  are  very  cleverly 


worked  out  and  show  considerable  hu- 
mor. The  big  thrill  comes  at  the  end, 
when  Lloyd  makes  a  "human  fly"  out  of 
himself  and  unwillingly  climbs  up  the 
side  of  a  building.  His  efforts  to  keep 
his  foothold  and  fingerhold  above  the 
chasm  of  the  street  are  hair-raising,  even 
though  we  know  there  is  some  hocus- 
pocus  about  the  business.  This  picture 
can  be  labeled  a  clean  comedy  suitable 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily.    (Pathe.) 

Snowdrift 

A  picture  of  the  good  old  days  in 
Alaska  when  the  dance  halls  were  merry 
and  the  hero  was  wont  to  "mush"  out 
into  the  blizzard,  only  to  come  back  with 
his  pockets  full  of  gold.  A  decade  ago 
directors  used  to  dote  on  this  type  of 
picture,  but  it  is  now  more  or  less  ob- 
solescent. In  this  particular  case  the 
hero,  having  made  his  pile,  goes  to  the 
dogs  via  the  roulette  table.  His  faith- 
ful Indian  henchman  snatches  him  away 
into  the  snowy  wilderness,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  white  girl  who  has 
been  adopted  by  an  Indian  squaw.  Along 
comes  the  villain  and  abducts  the  girl. 
There  ensues  much  racing  and  chasing, 
plus  the  burning  of  a  saloon.  All's 
well  at  the  end,  however.  Not  worth 
one's  while  to  see.     (Fox.) 

Souls  for  Sale 

"A  revelation  of  life  in  Hollywood, 
with  forty  great  stars" — forty — f-o-r-t-y 
— is  what  the  poster  tells  us  about  this 
picture.  In  a  way  the  film  is  very  in- 
teresting, for  Rupert  Hughes,  the  author 
and  director,  takes  his  optience  behind 
scenes  and  shows  a  picture  and  a  star 
in  the  making.  The  plot,  which  is  as 
melodramatic  as  the  title  indicates,  pro- 
vides the  heroine  (played  by  Eleanor 
Boardman)  with  a  criminal  husband  and 
two  honest  lovers.  The  criminal  hus- 
band makes  his  permanent  exit  in  the 
grand  finale  and  the  more  acceptable  of 
the  two  lovers  steps  into  his  shoes.  Mr. 
Hughes  may  have  intended  to  correct 
certain  popular  opinions  as  to  conditions 
in  Hollywood.  The  main  idea  gathered 
from  the  story,  however,  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  find  employment  in 
Hollywood.  The  forty  stars?  Oh,  yes. 
Just  a  few  incidental  flashes  of  them  as 
the  heroine  makes  the  rounds  of  the 
studios  in  her  quest  of  work !  The  film 
is  too  sensational  and  mature  for  the 
children.     (Goldwyn.) 

The  Tiger's  Claw 

Let  the  orchestra  play  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow's  "Song  of  India,"  and  let  the 
scenarist  sav  something  about  "East  is 
East  and  West  is  West,"  for  here  is  a 
story  of  a  virile  Englishman  in  the 
jungles  of  Rajputana.  Since  all  Indian 
pictures  must  have  a  goddess  to  whom 
the  natives  pray,  here  is  a  goddess,  dis- 
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torted  of  face  and  form.  Here  also  is 
the  subtle  Hindu  plotting  vengeance. 
Here  are  the  two  women,  one  the  brown 
and  one  the  white,  the  latter  of  course 
getting  the  hero  in  the  last  few  feet  of 
the  picture.  And  there  are  tigers  and 
elephants,  too,  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
that  "The  Tiger's  Claw"  is  a  bona-fide 
oriental  picture.  Jack  Holt  does  the  best 
any  man  could  do  under  such  circum- 
stances at  "going  native."  The  film  does 
not  make  you  want  to  stand  up  and 
cheer,  however.  It  is  manifestly  a  spec- 
tacle for  adults.  {Famous  Players- 
Lasky. ) 

You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife 

Lewis  Stone  has  had  many  roles 
which  show  him  up  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage than  this  one  of  a  New  York 
millionaire  who  carries  on  a  vicious 
flirtation  before  his  wife's  very  eyes  and 
then  complains  pettishly  when  she  refers 
to  the  matter.  In  the  end  he  lies  upon 
an  operating  table  while  Leatrice  Joy  as 
his  wife,  Nita  Naldi  as  his  light-o'-love, 
and  the  latter's  husband  forgive  each 
other  over  his  anesthetized  body.  Pic- 
tures nowadays  are  so  well  filmed  that 
you  sometimes  forget  of  what  weak 
stuff  they  are  made.  The  poor  little 
children  must  stay  at  home  once  again. 
(Famous  Players-Lasky.) 


THE  BRIGHT  SHAWL 
(Continued  from  page  193) 

smiling  and  sinister  tool  of  the  Spanish 
secret  service. 

The  atmosphere  is  splendidly  main- 
tained throughout,  and  the  fact  that  the 
picture  was  photographed  in  Cuba  en- 
dows the  picturesque  backgrounds  with 
significance  and  reality. 

The  romance  is,  of  course,  the  para- 
mount concern  in  the  picture,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  film  is  most  interesting 
from  an  historical  standpoint  and  must 
be  accounted  a  production  of  superior 
type. 

Released  by  First  National. 


FILMS    AT    CANADIAN    EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 
(Continued  from  page  187) 

rial  exhibits — decidedly  the  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  educational 
material  that  had  ever  been  ga- 
thered   in    Canada. 

At  one  end  of  this  exhibition 
room  hung  a  10x12  Da-Lite  screen, 
and  throughout  the  week  an  Acme 
S.  V.  E.  projector  was  kept  busy 
showing  films  on  geography,  math- 
ematics, history  nature  study,  sci- 
ence   and   travel    to    a    constantly 


changing  audience  of  interested 
educators.  Among  the  educational 
films  shown  were  two  reels  from 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board; 
two  reels  on  geometry  made  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Sampson  of  Boston; 
the  second  reel  of  ""How  Life  Be- 
gins," showing  the  sea-urchin  and 
the  butterfly;  reels  on  civics  and 
citizenship  produced  by  the  Wythe 
Pictures  Corporation;  and  the  fol- 
lowing films  from  the  list  of  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education: 
"The  Mosquito,"  "Study  of  a 
Mountain  Glacier,"  "Earth  and 
Worlds  Beyond"  and  "French  Ex- 
plorations in  North  America." 

Educators  present  felt  that  the 
successful  showing  of  such  a  high 
standard  of  films  at  this  very  im- 
portant Conference  was  a  long  step 
taken,  in  the  right  direction.  The 
demand  unanimously  expressed 
was  for  a  large  library  of  educa- 
tional films  on  standard-width  non- 
inflammable  stock,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  their  manufacture 
in  Canada. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Published  by    Bobbs  -  Merrill  Company 


Herbert    Quick 


K 


,EADERS  of  the  novel  "The  Brown 
Mouse,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  will  re- 
call how  a  modest  farm  hand, 
gifted  with  breadth  of  vision  and 
imagination,  literally  revolutionized 
the  rural  school  system  of  his  com- 
munity. This  lad,  on  being  elected  teacher  of  the  country 
school,  refused  to  bow  to  the  old  conventional  "rule-of-thumb" 
methods,  and  proved  that  the  country  school  could,  by  the 
application  of  modern  and  progressive  ideas,  make  better  and 
more  efficient  farmers  of  the  children  and  thus  automatically 
solve  the  vital  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested  in   country  life. 

Schools  using  motion  pictures  will  be  delighted  with  the  film 
version  of  this  interesting  and  stimulating  story.  The  picture 
has  exceptional  merit,  is  well  cast  and  photographed,  moves 
rapidly  through  six  reels  to  a  happy  conclusion  and  holds  the 
attention    from    start    to    finish. 


Rental  rates — $25.00  per  day- — $100.00  per  week, 
$50.00   each  week  following  the  first. 

County  and  city  superintendents  may  be  interested 
in  arranging  a  series  of  showings  in  their  counties  or 
cities. 


Homestead  Films,  Inc. 


732    S.  Wabash    Ave. 


Chicago,    Illinois 


"It  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  carrying  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  education  upon  which  our  affairs  must  be 
centered." — E.    DAVENPORT. 

"  The  Brown  Mouse'  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the 
great  movement  to  put  rural  education  on  a  sound,  abiding 
basis."— W.    A.    HENRY. 

"This  is  a  story  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  citizen  interested  in  rural  life  problems." — CARL 
VROOMAN. 
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Visual   Education 


MOVING  PICTURES   IN   IOWA 

CLASSROOMS 

(Continued  from  page  175) 

some  time  or  other  used  the  motion 
picture  in  their  auditoriums  for  en- 
tertainment, and  some  have  treated 
their  students  to  wholesome  feasts 
of  educational  films.  These  have 
been  discontinued,  in  individual 
cases,  because  of  the  "lukewarm  in- 
terest" taken  in  this  form  of  in- 
struction by  the  students.  The 
writer  naively  remarks  that  un- 
doubtedly another  type  of  motion 
picture  would  have  produced  an 
entirely  different  reaction  from  the 
student  body ! 

As  to  State   Institutions  of  Higher 
Education 

In  the  third  group,  State  Teach- 
ers' College  at  Cedar  Falls  uses 
moving  pictures  only  for  enter- 
tainment but  as  an  ally  in  all 
courses.  The  attitude  of  the 
faculty  is  distinctly  favorable  to  all 
forms  of  visual  education.  As  to 
the  future,  reports  the  question- 
naire, the  film  "will  be  used  more 
and  more,  but  more  for  emotional 
than  for  intellectual  lines." 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Ames, 
uses  moving  pictures  quite  exten- 
sively in  all  departments :  in  fores- 
try, automotive  and  chemical  en- 
gineering, home  economics,  veter- 
inary division,  and  lecture  courses. 
No  opposition  has  been  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  states 
one  of  their  number,  and  a  "large 
part  of  them  feel  vexed  that  so 
small  an  amount  of  strictly  educa- 
tional film  is  suitable  for  their  use." 
This  college  also  maintains  a  large 
extension  service,  through  which 
upwards  of  250  institutions  receive 
more  or  less  regular  service.  Prof. 
Charles  Roach,  in  charge  of  the 
visual  instruction  service,  feels  that 
"to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the 
future  of  the  educational  film 
would  be  like  prognosticating  the 
weather." 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  the 
motion  picture  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  established,  although  it 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  classroom  in  bona-fide  instruc- 


tion, as  well  as  for  entertainment. 
Courses  in  which  it  is  used  are 
Latin,  speech,  dramatics,  military 
science,  commerce,  engineering, 
physics,  surgery,  and  others.  Al- 
though discussion  of  this  means  of 
visual  instruction  has  been  reported 
among  faculty  members,  it  has  not 
become  an  issue  on  the  campus. 

Strong  Demand  for  Suitable  Films 

Lack  of  suitable  films  is  the  cry 
of  heads  of  departments.  Suitabil- 
ity and  cost,  here  as  elsewhere; 
these  are  the  two  bugbears  that  are 
hindering  the  proper  pedagogical 
development  of  the  film.  On  other 
points  opinions  are  many  and  va- 
ried. Advertising  on  industrial  films 
is  considered  objectionable  by  some 
and  negligible  by  others.  Dean  Wil- 
liam G.  Raymond,  of  the  College 
of  Applied  Science,  thinks  that  edu- 
cation is  being  made  too  easy  and 
that  the  tendency  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  to  make  mental  processes 
lazy.  Dean  George  F.  Kay,  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  considers 
films  "tremendously  beneficial."  He 
says :  "In  case  of  a  study  like  geol- 
ogy (his  subject),  which  is  mainly 
a  field  study,  when  the  field  is  not 
available  the  next  best  thing  should 
be  to  try  to  bring  the  student  what 
the  field  has  to  give." 

Screen  the  Classics! 

Most  interesting  is  the  view  of 
Dr.  B.  L.  Ullman,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  president-elect  of 
the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South.  Dr.  Ull- 
man finds  much  of  benefit  for  stu- 
dents in  films  of  the  classics ;  he 
thinks  small  errors  in  costumes, 
surroundings,  details  and  the  like 
should  be  overlooked  and  the 
student  taught  to  concentrate  upon 
and  observe  the  general  effect  and 
the  spirit  of  the  classic  produced. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
point  out  the  value  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  by  the  medium  of 
the  motion  picture,  as  witness  an 
editorial  in  the  Classical  Weekly, 
VIII  (1915),  201-202. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the 
University,  through  H.  W.  James, 
serves  a  large  clientele,  its  record 
of  service  running  as  high  (in  Feb- 


ruary, 1923)  as  256  reels,  repre- 
senting 60  schools  and  27,660  peo- 
ple. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  atti- 
tude throughout  Iowa  seems  favor- 
able to  the  motion  picture  for  the 
classroom.  Not  one  pedagogue  ex- 
pressed violent  opposition.  Only 
one  really  objected. 

That  the  motion  picture  has  en- 
tered the  classroom  in  the  high 
school,  the  college,  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  Iowa  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  slide  (by  some 
preferred),  gives  us  just  as  much 
certainty  for  a  future  of  educa- 
tional usefulness  with  respect  to  the 
films  as  a  south  wind  gives  us  for 
spring.  It  may  follow  at  once  or 
later.  At  all  events,  it  is  bound  to 
arrive. 


FILMS  APPROVED  BY  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  185) 

A  Winter's  Tale 

Back  Home  and  Broke 

The  Hottentot 

If   I   Were  Queen 

The  Man  Who  Played  God 

Timothy's  Quest 

The  Old  Homestead 

The  Prisoner  of   Zenda 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 

Robin  Hood 

Grandma's   Boy 

Nanook  of  the  North 

For  High  School  Age 

The  Famous   Mrs.   Fair 

The  Isle  of  Lost  Ships 

The  Toll  of  the  Sea 

The  Girl  I  Loved 

Jazzmania 

Conquering  the  Woman 

Mr.  Billings  Spends  His  Dime 

Nobody's   Money 

The  Third  Alarm 

Adam  and  Eva 

Racing  Hearts 

A  Front  Page  Story 

Thirty  Days 

Java  Head 

Monte    Cristo 

The  Flirt 

Making  a  Man 

Tess  of  the  Storm  Country 

The  Pride  of  Palomar 

Lorna   Doone 

Sherlock  Holmes 

Clarence 

Manslaughter 

Free  Air 

Oliver  Twist 

Smudge, 
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me  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGEICTJLTUBE 

MILK  AND  HONEY.  A  dairy  romance  in 
which  methods  of  conducting  a  modern  dairy 
are  woven  into  the  story.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

MAKE  MORE  FROM  YOUR  POULTRY. 
The  essentials  of  successful  and  profitable 
poultry-raising,  discussing  the  proper  ventila- 
tion of  the  hen  house,  the  placing  of  the 
roosts,  treatment  for  lice,  mites  and  other 
pests,  feeding,  culling,  characteristics  of  good 
and  poor  layers,  use  of  incubator,  care  of  baby 
chicks,  food  value  of  eggs,  etc.  (p  and  d, 
Inter.  Harvester.) 

HOW  TO  POISON  BOLL  WEEVILS.  A 
film  that  treats  in  detail  matters  that  are  only 
generally  mentioned  in  "Good-bye  Boll  Wee- 
vil." At  a  meeting  arranged  by  a  county 
agricultural  agent,  a  lecturer  explains  the 
proper  methods  of  poisoning  cotton  to  control 
the  boll  weevil.  {p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 


CIVICS  AND   PUBLIC   SERVICE 

CRYSTAL  JEWELS.  A  film  that  pictures 
New   York's   water   supply,      (p   and   d,    Fox.) 

THE  MELTING  POT.  An  absorbing  story 
featuring  America  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  oppressed.  Especially  adapted  for  Ameri- 
canization  programs.      6    reels.       (d,    Lea-Bel.) 

NOT  CHARITY  BUT  A  CHANCE.  This 
picture  shows  the  inside  workings  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries;  how  discarded  clothing 
and  furniture  from  wealthy  homes  are  turned 
over  to  old  people  and  children  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city,  etc.  2  reels,  (p,  Lewy; 
d,   Goodwill  Industries.) 

WHAT  A  CARELESS  HUNTER  IN  THE 
WOODS  CAN  DO.  A  forest  fire  started  by 
a  careless  hunter,  the  methods  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fire-fighters,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
town  by  the  fire,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 


HEALTH,    HYGIENE,    SANITATION 

SWAT  THAT  FLY.  The  life  history  of 
the  common  house  fly,  and  methods  of  com- 
bating the  pest.  Both  a  popular  and  a  techni- 
cal edition  are  available,  (p,  Urban:  d, 
Kineto.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  WHITE  BOTTLE. 
A  fairy  story  illustrating  the  food  elements  in 
milk  and  their  power  to  build  strong  bodies. 
The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  encourage  chil- 
dren to  drink  milk  with  every  meal,  (p  and  d, 
Carter  Cinema.) 

THE  GENTLE  MEDICINE-MAN.  This 
pictures  the  unceasing  battle  of  the  Public 
Health  Nurse  against  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion,    (p,  Urban;  d,  Kineto.) 


THROUGH  LIFE'S  WINDOWS.  An  in- 
dustrial film  analyzing  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  eye.  Illustrated  by  comparisons 
with  camera,  model  of  the  eye,  and  dissected 
sheep's  eye.  The  action  of  light  rays  through 
various  lenses  shows  possibility  of  correcting 
near  and  far  sight,  astigmatism,  and  other 
defects.  (/>,  Amer.  Optical  Co. ;  d,  Worcester 
Film  Corp.) 

SANITATION  OF  MINING  VILLAGES. 
Scenes  made  at  various  mining  operations, 
showing  wash  and  change  houses,  proper 
methods  of  disposing  of  garbage,  proper  types 
of  closets,  etc.;  the  evils  arising  from  the  fly 
and  the  mosquito;  the  value  of  pure  drinking 
water  and  pure  milk,  and  the  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  school  chil- 
dren,    (d,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines.) 


HISTORY 

HISTORIC  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN 
PARIS.  American  Red  Cross  and  Boy  Scout 
Unit  get  wounded  boys  out  to  see  a  Paris  4th 
of  July  parade.  "Dough  boys"  march,  fresh 
from  their  victory  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Offi- 
cials assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  statue 
erected  to  George  Washington  and  view  the 
parade,    which    is    a    most    fitting    4th    of    July 


celebration.  Re-naming  of  Paris  street  in  honor 
of  President  Wilson.  All  Paris  pays  honor  to 
the  great  national  American  holiday.  The 
battle-torn  flag  of  the  23rd  Infantry  is  un- 
furled— ever  unconquerable.  (p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

DOWN  THE  RIVER.  ("Son  of  Democ- 
racy" series,  Chapter  8.)  Intimate  glimpses 
of  the  presidency  of  Lincoln,  including  the 
story  of  how  as  a  young  man,  while  floating  a 
raft  down  the  Mississippi,  he  saw  at  close 
hand  the  methods  of  slave-owners  as  they 
stole  and  beat  the  negro  slaves.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  scene  showing  the  beating  of 
slave  and  the  title,  "If  you  get  on  this  raft 
I'll  brain  you,"  be  cut.  2  reels.  (/>,  Benj. 
Chapin;  d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

EDUCATION.  A  pageant  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  education,  from  its  early  be- 
ginnings to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis 
on  American  education,  {p,  Rosa  Griffith;  d, 
Pilgrim.) 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  FOREST.  A  film 
on  the  lumber  industry  of  the  great  North- 
west, showing  logging  and  other  operations  in 
the  process  by  which  trees  are  converted  into 
lumber,      (p  and   d,   Gen.  Elec.   Co.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE.  A 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  automobile,  principally  by  ani- 
mated diagram.  Its  12  reels  cover  the  ground 
as  follows:  Running  Gear  and  Differential,  2 
reels;  Engine,  2  reels;  Carburetor;  Ground 
Fuel  System  and  Ignition;  Ignition,  2  reels; 
Cooling  System  and  Clutch;  Transmission,  2 
reels;  Brakes.      (/>,   Bray;   d,   Pilgrim.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CORK.  The  process 
of  securing  cork  and  preparing  it  for  market, 
as  shown  by  motion  pictures  taken  in  Algeria. 
(p  and  d,  Fox.) 


LITERATURE 

CINDERELLA.  An  elaborate  picturization 
of  the  beloved  fairy  tale,  with  some  striking 
effects  in  trick  photography.  4  reels,  (d, 
Natl.   Non-Theat.) 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD.  A  novel 
interpretation  of  the  favorite  fairy  tale,  by 
means  of  animated  silhouettes.  %  reel.  (<J, 
Kleine.) 

LITTLE  WOMEN.  A  faithful  picturization 
of  the  Alcott  story  which  has  charmed  genera- 
tions of  readers.  An  all-star  cast  interprets 
the  characters  that  are  almost  as  familiar  to 
boys  and  girls  as  their  next-door  playmates.  6 
reels,      (d,   Sou.   Enterprises.) 


YOUR  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


should    include    the    use 
of    the 

Drawing  Master 
Blackboard  Outfit 

It  will  — 

—  Double  the  use  of  your 
blackboard. 

— Awaken  a  new  interest 
among  your  pupils. 

— Aid  you  in  raising  the 
standard  of  efficiency. 

Complete   information    and 

interesting  folders  mailed 

upon  request. 


THE  DRAWING  MASTER  CLUB  of  AMERICA 


National  Bldg. 


Affiliated   with   The  National   School   Club 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


NOTE:     Teachers  planning  to  attend  summer  institutes  should 
Write  us  at  once  for  our  special  representative  offer. 
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Visual   Education 


MJNU/A 

Portable  Screens 

By  their  soft  yet  clear  re- 
production   of    your    films, 
eliminate    all    of    the    eye 
strain  so  common  in  mov- 
ing picture  projection. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

MINUSA   CINE   SCREEN   CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

World's  Largest  Producers^/ 
Motion  Picture  Screens. 

(terert  Sttgltslj 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD.  A  delightful 
comedy  for  children.  The  familiar  rhymes, 
and  their  interpretation  by  a  clever  actor  im- 
personating the  versatile  dog,  provoke  con- 
tinuous laughter,      (p  and  d,  Eskay-Harris.) 


NATURE    STUDY    AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES 

THE  MOSQUITO.  A  reel  that  affords  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  history  of 
the  aggressive  mosquito.  It  shows  the  ponds 
and  puddles  where  several  hundred  eggs  are 
laid  at  a  time;  the  hatching  under  water;  the 
breathing  tube,  abdomen  and  thorax  under  a 
microscope;  the  larvae  or  "wrigglers"  feeding 
on  animal  and  plant  life,  rising  to  the  surface 
for  air,  and  moulting  three  times;  the  pupae 
or  "tumblers"  resting  at  the  top  of  the  water; 
the  skin  splitting,  and  the  mosquito  emerging 
and  drying  its  wings.  There  is  also  included 
a  short  footage  showing  the  control  of  the  mos- 
quito pest  by  means  of  oil  spraying,  (p  and 
d,   Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONY.  Animated  tech- 
nical drawings  show  how  sound  waves  are 
carried  by  electrical  waves,  transmitted  through 
space,  and  reconverted  into  sound  waves  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  source.  Sending  and 
receiving  apparatus  is  illustrated  and  explained. 
(p,  Bray;   d,  Pilgrim.) 


FEATHERS.  An  instructive  color  study  of 
bird  life,  reproducing  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
rare  birds  selected  from  specimens  collected  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
list  includes  parrots,  ring-nosed  paroquets, 
humming-birds,  flickers,  kingfishers,  wood 
ducks,  love  birds,  golden  pheasants,  and  birds 
of   Paradise,      (p  and  d,   Prizma.) 


ELECTRICITY.  How  this  wonderful  power 
is  generated  and  controlled,  and  its  practical 
application  to  our  everyday  needs,  in  power 
plants,  telegraphy,  etc.  4  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Carter  Cinema.) 


RECREATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  CIRCUS.  Bareback 
riding;  a  chariot  race;  a  wonderful  posing 
horse  with  its  friends,  Maud  the  mule,  trained 
ponies,  dogs  and  pet  monkeys ;  sharp-shooting — 
in  fact,  all  the  familiar  circus  performances 
in  which  children  take  delight.  2  reels,  (p 
and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

JOE  McGUIRE.  A  romance  of  the  great 
Corn  Belt,  telling  the  story  of  a  lovable  young 
farmer,  his  ambition  to  make  enough  profit 
out  of  his  management  of  his  mother's  farm 
to  enable  him  to  marry  his  neighbor's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  disappointments  and  adversities  he 
encountered  before  his  dream  was  realized. 
The  rural  springtime  settings  add  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  the  picture,  (/>  and  d,  Home- 
stead.) 

CARDIGAN.  A  vivid,  colorful  romance  of 
the  momentous  days  just  prior  to  the  Revolt* 
tion.  Secret  meetings  of  the  Minute  Men 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Hancock;  Paul 
Revere's  ride;  the  battle  of  Lexington — these 
and  other  historical  events  flash  across  the 
screen  in  panoramic  clearness.  The  film  was 
reviewed  in  detail  in  the  issue  of  May,  1922. 
fi  reels.     \p  and  d,  Amer.  Releasing  Corp.) 

THE  RULING  PASSION.  An  excellent 
film,  with  George  Arliss  furnishing  a  charac- 
teristically artistic  performance  in  the  role  of 
a  retired  captain  of  industry  who,  finding  his 
leisure  irksome,  enters  the  garage  business  as 
the  partner  of  a  young  workman  and  by  clever 
advertising  and  honest  work  puts  their  com- 
petitor out  of  business.  Interesting  and  thor- 
oughly wholesome.  7  reels,  {p  and  d,  .United 
Artists.) 

RELIGIOUS    AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  LORD  WILL  PROVIDE.  A  modern 
parallel  to  the  story  of  the  widowed  mother 
and  the  cruse  of  oil  that  never  failed  her 
while  she  did  God's  bidding  and  cared  for 
Elijah.  In  the  modern  story  the  poor  mother 
of  a  charming  little  boy,  obeying  the  dream 
which  furnishes  the  cutback  to  the  Biblical 
story,  gives  food  and  shelter  to  a  homeless, 
friendless  old  man,  saying,  "The  Lord  will 
provide."     (d.  Inter.  Church  Film  Co.) 


SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

With  which  are  consolidated  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  established  in  1874,  and   THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  established  in  1878 

SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  began  publication  on  January  2,  1915,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor  of  "Science,"  "The  Scientific  Monthly"  and  the  "American 
Naturalist."  The  journal  covers  the  field  of  education  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  American 
democracy,  cooperating  with  publications  in  special  fields,  aiming  to  become  the  professional 
journal  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  lower  and  higher  schools,  and  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  wider  public  for  whom  education  is  of  vital  concern.  It  emphasizes  the  relations  of  educa- 
tion to  the  social  order,  scientific  research  in  education  and  its  applications,  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, and  news  of  events  of  educational  interest. 

Each  number  ordinarily  contains  articles  and  addresses  of  some  length,  shorter  contributions, 
discussion  and  correspondence,  reviews  and  abstracts,  reports  and  quotations,  proceedings  of 
societies  and  a  department  of  educational  notes  and  news. 

The  publication  every  week  in  the  year  permits  promptness  in  printing  articles,  convenience 
for  discussion  and  timeliness  in  the  news.  The  need  of  such  a  journal  and  the  welcome  it  has  met 
are  best  witnessed  by  the  important  articles  by  distinguished  contributors  that  appear  in  each 
issue  of  the  journal.  Single    number    15    cents.     Yearly  subscription  $5.00 


THE    SCIENCE    PRESS 


Grand  Central  Terminal 
New  York,   N.   Y. 


To  THE  SCIENCE  PRESS,  SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  School  and  Society,  for  zvhich  I      ?, ,os     ,     check    or    money    order 
for  Five  Dollars.  wM  send 


Name Address.. 

Date 


June,  19  2  3 
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AMERICA  and  the  NEW  TURKEY 

Oil  rights,  mining  concessions,  railway  development,  public  works — all  are  included  in 
the  grant  given  by  the  Turkish  National  Assembly  to  American  interests  headed  by  Admiral 
Chester,  which  involve  the  United  States  directly  in  the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  Near 
East  and  in  the  conflicts  over  economic  claims  there. 

OUR  WORLD 

for 

JULY 

will  take  up  the  questions  of  vital  concern  to  Americans  presented  by  the  action  of  the 
Turkish  Government  at  Angora  and  by  the  objections  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  re- 
flected at  the  Near  East  Peace  Conference  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey. 

Among  the  features  in  this  issue  telling  the  story  of  what  the  Government  headed  by 
Mustapha  Kemal  is  seeking,  and  giving  vivid  word-and-picture  descriptions  of  Turkish 
parties  and  leaders,  will  be: 

THE  CHESTER  CONCESSIONS  By  Arthur  Bullard 

An  article  on  the  development  of  the  claim  and  what  it  means 

WHAT  THE  NEW  TURKEY  WANTS  By  M.  K.  Zia  Bey 

A  statement  of  the  program  of  the  Angora  Government 

INDIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SELF-RULE  By  P.  M.  Buck 

The  nationalist  movement  seen  by  an  American  who  knows   India  well  and  who 
shows  its  relation  to  the  Near  East  conflict  as  seen  on  the  ground. 

Europe's  Crisis 

Striking  articles  of  the  month  on  the  affairs  of  the  continent  will  include 

THE  RUHR  AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE'S  INDUSTRY  By  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Carden 

A  challenging  analysis  by  an  expert  American  engineering  observer 

RUSSIA  AND  PEACE  By  Fridtjof  Nansen 

Continuing  a  series  by  the  famous  Norwegian  who  heads  the  relief  work  under  the 
League  of  Nations 

KU  KLUX  KLANS  IN  EUROPE  By  Charles  Merz 

The  menace  of  a  general  alliance  of  reactionary  secret  orders 

World  Fiction 

Today's  Best  Stories  from  All  the    World 

A  BAT  IN  SEARCH  OF  AN  AUTHOR  By  Luigi  Pirandello 

A  highly  amusing  story  of  the  theatre  by  the  author  of  "Six  Characters  in  Search 
of  an  Author." 

THE  CONCERT 

A  touching  Austrian  love-story 

TO  HER  ADVANTAGE 

A  story  of  Irish  city  life  that  Maupassant  might  have  done 

POUCETTE  By  Colette 

A  whimsical,  engaging  animal   sketch  by  the  author  of  "Prrou" 

A  MOTHER'S  COMPLAINT  By  Nikolai  Nekrasov 

A  classic  Russian  poem  which  has  been  turned  into  beautiful  English  verse. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 

THE  HOUSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

19  EAST  37th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


By  Luisa  Saracini-Belfort 
By  Florence  Hackett 
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Visual   Education 


PUBLIC 
SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair 
U.  S.  Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes 
5\b  to  12,  which  was  the  entire  sur- 
plus stock  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S. 
Government  shoe   contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one. hundred 
per  cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan, 
bellows  tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof. 
The  actual  value  of  this  shoe  is 
$6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous  buy 
we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 
$2.95. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  or  send  money  order.  If 
shoes  are  not  as  represented  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money 
promptly  upon    request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe 
Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKERS  OF 

[W3 


This  screen  is  all  its  name  im- 
plies. Clear-cut  projection  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  profitable. 

The  Da-Lite  will  meet  all  your 
requirements  for  a  reflective  sur- 
face. 

Write  for  Particulars 

Da-Lite   Screen   and    Scenic 
Company 

922  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  HABIT  OF  HAPPINESS.  A  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  comedy  with  a  touch  of  melo- 
drama, based  on  the  idea  of  how  to  live  long 
a™  be  happy.  It  deals  with  a  red-blooded 
philanthropist  whose  self-appointed  mission  in 
life  is  to  make  down-hearted  people  laugh.  5 
reels,      <d,  Alex.  Film  Corp.) 

DOWN  HOME.  The  joys,  sorrows  and 
problems  of  simple  folk  in  a  country  village, 
with  a  strong  religious  feeling  introduced  when 
dilapidated  old  Joe  Pelot  stands  tottering  be- 
fore the  congregation  of  the  quaint  little  church 
and  manifests  his  love  for  the  God  he  has 
so  long  ignored.  7  reels.  (p,  Hodkinson;  d, 
Fine-Art.) 


THE  RESISTLESS  TRUTH  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Part  II  of  the  film,  "Ram  Das," 
a  story  of  India's  redemption.  This  reel  aims 
to  show  the  age-long  process  of  right  triumph- 
ing over  might.  The  revelations  of  God  must 
endure.  "Faster  than  the  fires  of  persecution 
can  destroy,  spreads  the  new  faith."  (d,  In- 
ter.   Church    Film    Co.) 


SPORTS 

TROUT.  The  first  reel  of  a  series  of  ten 
di  roted  to  rports  and  the  out-of-doors.  This 
reel  traces  the  life-history  of  the  steelhcad 
trout,  under  the  regulation  of  a  state  fish 
hatchery,  from  the  artificial  spawning  of  the 
female  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and  the 
capture  of  adult  fish  in  mountain  streams.  An 
edition  of  the  film  in  natural  color  is  also 
available.  ((/>  and  d,  Calif.  Fish  &  Game 
Comm.) 


More  Money  for  Busy  Folks 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  some  extra  money.  If  you 
expect  to  attend  summer  school,  teacher's  institute,  or  teacher's  meet- 
ings of  any  kind  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  opportunities 
will  present  themselves  for  you  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  PRO- 
GRESSIVE TEACHER.  You  don't  need  previous  experience — and 
profits  begin  at  once.  But  if  you'll  SEND  THE  COUPON,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 


The  Progressive  Teacher, 
Morristozvn,  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  representing  PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER  the  coming  season.  Send  without  obligation  to  me  your 
proposition.  If  I  accept  your  agency,  I  desire  to  work  the  following 
territory  (Name  of  summer  school  or  county). 


Name  ... 
Address 
City  


..State 


A  DAY  IN  THE  WILDS.  One  of  the  "Ad- 
ventures of  Bill  and  Bob"  series,  with  the  two 
boys  and  their  dog  Rags  spending  a  day  in 
the  woods.  They  watch  Mrs.  Woodpecker 
building  her  home  and  feeding  her  young, 
learn  some  of  the  habits  of  the  prickly  porcu- 
pine, and  catch  trout  v.ith  a  pin  for  a  hook. 
(p  and  d,  Pathe.) 

THRILLS  AND  SPILLS.  Exciting  studies 
of  recreation  in  a  region  of  ice  and  snow.  % 
reel,     (p  and  d,  Fox.) 

WHEN  COWBOYS  GET  TOGETHER.  A 
reproduction  of  sports  of  frontier  days  by 
cowboys  of  today,  showing  some  of  the  sports 
that  have  made  western  horsemanship  famous 
the  world  over.  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 

Y.   W.    C.  A.    FILMS 

(p    and    d,    Young    Women's    Christian 
Association.) 

YOUR  TOWN,  YOUR  COUNTRY  AND 
YOUR  GIRLS.  A  statement  of  the  needs  of 
the  girls  who  live  in  our  open  country  and 
smaller  towns,  and  how  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
meeting   those    needs.      The   film    covers   practi- 


cally   all    phases    of    town    and    country    work. 
1125    ft. 

FOOT  FOLLIES.  A  film  that  tells  what 
kind  of  shoes  to  wear,  and  why,  and  how  to 
keep  your  feet  happy.  It  shows  girls  swing- 
ing along  in  good  shoes  and  other  girls  both- 
ered by  the  kind  that  were  bought  because 
they  were  stylish;  outlines  of  the  natural  foot, 
the  "approved  shoe"  and  the  "stylish  shoe"; 
foot  postures,  showing  the  baby  with  his  un- 
spoiled big  toes  pointing  straight  ahead,  and 
the  growing  child  being  taught  the  unnatural 
and  harmful  art  of  "toeing  out";  foot  exer- 
cises,  etc.      3   reels. 

COME  TO  CAMP.  A  cordial  invitation  to 
the  girls  of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  have  the  same 
good  times  enjoyed  by  the  girls  in  this  pic- 
ture. Scenes  from  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  and 
Nepahwin,  Pa.,  two  well-known  camps  for 
girls  who  work  in   industry,   are  shown. 

MIDDIES  AND  BLOOMERS.  Showing  the 
young  girl  who  lives  in  a  crowded  city  going 
to  a  summer  camp  of  the  New  York  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Charming  views  of  American  girls' 
camps,  both  for  the  "teen-age"  girl  and  her 
grown-up   sister. 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY   producers   and   exchanges   whose   films   are   included    in    this    month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.      Principal  offices 
only   are   given,   on    account   of    space   limitations,    although   the    larger    film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.     Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when   writing  to   main   office,   mentioning   that   you   saw  the   film   listed   in    Visual 
Education. 

Alexander   Film   Corporation,   130  West   46th   St.,   New   York   City. 

American   Releasing  Corporation,   New  York  City. 

California   Fish   and   Game   Commission,    Sacramento,    Calif. 

Carter  Cinema  Producing  Corporation,   220-224  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Community  Motion   Picture   Service,  Inc.,   46  West  24th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Eskay  Harris  Feature  Film;  Co.,  126-130  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fine-Art  Film  Company,   804   So.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Fox   Film   Corporation,    10th   Ave.   and   55th   St.,   New   York   City. 

General  Electric  Company,   Schenectady.   N.  Y. 

Goodwill   Industries,   Inc.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Homestead  Films.  Inc.,  732   So.   Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago. 

International   Church   Film   Company,   861   Reibold   Bldg.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

International   Harvester  Company,   600   So.   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago. 

T-'ineto   Co.  of  America,   350  Madison   Ave.,  New  York   City. 

Geo.  Kleine  Motion  Picture  Films,  116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lea-Bel    Film    Company,   804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

^Ta*ionsl   Non-Theatrical    Motion   Pictures,   Inc.,   130   West   46th    St.,   N.   Y.    City. 

Pathe  Exchange,  Inc.,   35   West  45th   St.,  New  York   City. 

Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exchange,   736    So.   Wabash    Ave.,   Chicago. 

Prisma,   Inc..    110   West   40th    St.,   New   York    City. 

Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc.,   806  West  Washington  Blvd.,   Chicago. 

Southern    Enterprises,   Inc.,    51   Luckie   St.,   Atlanta,    Ga. 

TTnjt=d    *\rHsts    Corr."ration     720    7th    Ave..    New  York    Citv. 

U.    S.    Bureau    of   Mines,    Experiment    Station,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

TT.    S.   Dept.  of   Agriculture,  Washington,   D.   C. 

t« '„*****.,.*   T^ilm   Corporation.    130   West    46th    St.,   New   York   City. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Publicity  Dept.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme    S.V.E.   combined   film-slide  projector 
which    stops    to    show    still    pictures    from    the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion  and  long  wear.      New  type  fan   gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.       Endorsed    by    users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Informati-  ,„  to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 


When  the  conditions  call  for  an  amateur 
operator  and  an  exposed  machine,  you  want 
the  sense  of  security  that 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

affords.  By  no  other  method  can  you  re- 
move the  risk  from  portable  projection. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation.  It  is 
identified  by  the  words  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film"  m  black 
letters  in  the  transparent  margin. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Johnnie     Don  tc  are's     Tooth 


■ 


Selected     Schoolfilms 


SE  VISUAL  AIDS  from  the  very  beginning  of  your  new  school  term  and  thus 
stimulate  a  keener  interest  in  every  subject   taught  in  your   classroom. 
In   teaching   Regional   and   Physical   Geography,    for   instance,    you    can    have 
the    advantage    of    carefully    prepared    motion    picture    studies    supervised    by 
one  of  America's   greatest  geographers,   Dr.  W.   W.  Atwood. 

In  this  series  of  films  are  illustrated,  by  chalk  drawings,  such  important 
lessons  as  the  origin  of  moraines,  the  formation  of  glaciers,  the  development 
of  river  valleys  from  youth  to  old  age,  deltas,  falls,  banks,  reefs,  bars,  capes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  caves,  geysers,  fringing  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  etc.  Sup- 
plementing the  blackboard  sketches  are  motion  pictures  showing  typical 
scenes. 
The  products,  climate,  industries,  physical  features  and  important  cities,  etc., 

of   all   sections   of   the   United   States,   from   the   Pacific   to   the   Atlantic   and   from    the   Gulf 

to   the  Great   Lakes,   are  clearly  shown  in   this   remarkable  series. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A  Study  of  Niagara  (2  reels) 

The  Earth  and  Worlds  Beyond  (Astron- 
omy)  (1  reel) 

Study  of  a  Mountain  Glacier  (1  reel) 

The  Work  of  Rivers  (1  reel) 

Study  of  Shore  Features — Low  Shore 
(1  reel) 

Study  of  Shore  Features — Bold  Shore 
(1  reel) 

Formation  of  Caves  in  Limestone  (1 
reel) 

Formation  of  Volcanoes  and  Geysers 
(1  reel) 

The  Story  of  Coral  Growth  (1  reel) 

For  sale  or  rental 


REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

New  England  States  (2  reels) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (2  reels) 

Southern  States  (2  reels) 

Central  Plains  (2  reels) 

Great  Plains  (1  reel) 

Western  Plateaus  (1  reel) 

Rocky  Mountains  (1  reel) 

Pacific  Mountains  and  Lowlands 
(1  reel) 

Rates  and  descriptions  promptly  furnished 


S.  V.  E.  SERVICE 

We  are  prepared  to  give  prompt  service  from  our  educational  film  libraries  maintained  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  Geography  series,  there  are  films  on  Civics,  Nature 
Study,    Physics,    Health   and  Sanitation,    History,   Vocational    Training  and   Agriculture. 

EARLY  BOOKINGS  FOR  ENTIRE  TERM 
INSURE  PROMPT  SERVICE 


Write   direct  to  headquarters 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


806  West  Washington  Blvd. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Fitting  Education  to  Democracy 

A  short  analysis — prepared  by  Professor 
Searson,  University  of  Nebraska — of  the 
emergency  that  called  for  a  national 
program  of  edueation  and  resulted  in 
the  formulation  of  the  Towner-Sterling: 
bill,  and  of  the  leading;  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  a  composite  of  the  demands  of 
the  biggest  educational  leaders  in 
America. 


Music  and  Motion  Pictures 

Some  thought-provoking  suggestions  on 
the  extension  of  musical  presentation  to 
the  screen  programs  of  schools,  with  the 
co-operation  of  orchestra,  piano  or 
phonograph. 


The  Fatigue    Point    as    a  Factor  in 
School    Movies 

The  principal  of  the  Pope  School,  Chi- 
cago, discusses  the  "physical  and  mental 
fatigue  point  of  the  group"  as  a  funda- 
mental consideration  for  any  school 
which  looks  for  success  with  motion 
pictures. 


Museum    Collections:    Getting    and 
Lending 

"What  other  library  has  a  raccoon  to 
illustrate  a  coon  song,  an  owl  to  illus- 
trate 'The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat,'  and 
a  raven  to  illustrate  Poe?"  Another  of 
Miss  Connolly's  sprightly  and  delight- 
fully pictured  articles  on  the  lending 
collections  of  the  Newark  Museum,  with 
special  comments  on  the  ingenious  de- 
vices that  guarantee  safety  in  trans- 
portation. 

Administration    and    Supervision    of 
Visual  Instruction 

A  plea  for  a  "central  visual  instruction 
office"  in  every  big-city  school  system, 
for  the  more  efficient  demonstrating, 
testing,  cataloguing,  repairing  and  dis- 
tribution of  visual  helps  to  the  schools 
throughout   the   system. 
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Getting  Information  Through  the  Eye 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


IN  A  careless  moment  some  one  made  the  statement 
thai  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  our  information  is 
obtained  through  our  eyes.  The  assertion  has  been 
repeated  countless  times,  as  though  it  were  important 
if  true,  and  it  has  been  as  frequently  contradicted. 
The  question  of  what  the  percentage  actually  is 
threatens  to  become  controversial,  and  preliminary' 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  answer 
to  it. 

THE  assertions  and  their  contradictions  both  imply 
tacitly  that  all  of  our  information  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  common  unit  so  that  it  can  be  measured 
as  we  measure,  for  example,  our  weights.  They  both 
ignore  the  possibility  that  some  things  we  learn  may 
differ  in  quality  as  much  from  others  as  our 
weight  differs  in  quality  from  the  color  of  our  eyes. 
Nor  does  the  turbidity  of  thought  terminate  at  this 
point.  Often  the  word  information  is  used  as  though 
it  were  synonymous  with  education.  A  smattering  of 
vague  and  poorly  related  facts  falls  far  short  of  the 
relatively  precise  and  thoroughly  digested  knowledge 
which  inspires  and  directs  action,  and  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  elements  of  real  education. 

IT  would  doubtless  be  erroneous  to  maintain  that 
each  of  our  senses  always  gives  us  a  totally  distinct 
kind  of  primary  information.  Examples  to  the  con- 
trary are  easy  to  cite.  For  instance,  one  could  de- 
termine either  by  sight  or  by  touch  the  number  of 
apples  on  a  plate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  on  the 
whole  our  various  senses  give  us  information  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  although  their  functions  overlap  to  some 
extent  in  many  specific  instances.  Our  primary 
knowledge  of  the  odor  of  an  object  always  comes 
through  the  olfactory  nerves,  as  that  of  its  color  al- 
ways comes  through  the  retina. 

A  PPARENT  exceptions  to  these  statements  may  at 
**•  once  flash  into  the  mind.  The  way  grapes  will 
taste  is  known  from  the  depth  of  their  purple,  or  the 
softness  of  a  peach  can  be  inferred  from  the  tints  of 
its  cheeks.  In  both  cases  the  apparent  exceptions  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  extensive  experience  enables  us 
to  draw  safe  conclusions  in  the  domain  of  one  sense 
from  information  furnished  by  another.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  purple  of  grapes,  apart  from  previous 
experience  with  purple  grapes,  that  warrants  any  con- 
clusion respecting  their  other  qualities. 

IT  is  clear  upon  a  moment's  reflection  that  informa- 
tion which  has  attained  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  knowledge  almost  always  depends,  directly  or  in- 
directly, upon  several  senses.     The  methods  of  chil- 


dren, whose  limited  previous  contacts  with  the  world 
about  them  force  them  to  base  their  conclusions  di- 
rectly upon  sense  impressions,  illustrate  the  point.  A 
child  sees  an  object  quite  unknown  to  him.  He  does 
not  remain  contented  with  a  little  information  re- 
specting its  shape  and  its  color,  nor  does  he  make  in- 
ferences respecting  its  other  qualities.  He  at  once 
reaches  for  it  and  tests  with  his  hands  its  weight,  its 
hardness,  and  its  smoothness ;  he  pounds  it  on  the  floor 
to  determine  what  kind  of  noise  it  makes;  and  he 
puts  it  to  his  mouth  to  find  how  it  tastes.  If  he 
should  see  a  similar  object  in  later  years,  the  numer- 
ous experiences  of  life  would  make  unnecessary  the 
experiments  with  other  sense  organs. 

IT  follows  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  infor- 
mation should,  if  possible,  be  imparted  through  sev- 
eral senses.  The  more  limited  the  experience  of  the 
learner,  the  more  important  it  is  to  multiply  and  vary 
sense  impressions.  But  deficiency  of  material  for  va- 
ried tests,  limitations  of  time,  and  considerations  of 
economy  make  it  necessary,  early  in  the  educative 
process,  to  fall  back  upon  one  avenue  to  the  under- 
standing. From  printed  words,  from  pictures,  or 
from  speech  alone,  the  child  is  expected  to  build  Up 
satisfactory  conceptions  of  the  dimensions,  shapes, 
colors,  textures,  hardnesses,  etc.,  of  objects,  together 
with  their  relations  to  other  objects.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  results  attained  are  often  very 
imperfect. 

THE  real  problem,  therefore,  is  not  what  fraction 
of  our  information  comes  through  our  eyes — 
complete  information  respecting  an  unknown  object 
rarely  comes  through  a  single  sense — but  in  what 
classes  of  cases  relatively  complete  conceptions  can 
he  most  economically  built  up  through  one  or  another 
of  our  various  senses.  The  goal  is  a  body  of  accurate 
knowledge  which,  if  the  object  were  wholly  unknown, 
could  be  obtained  only  through  several  senses;  it 
must  usually  be  obtained  through  one;  and  the  cost 
in  time  and  effort  is  a  vital  item  in  reaching  a  con- 
clusion respecting  how  best  to  secure  it. 

THE  foregoing  reflections  suggest  a  new  method  of 
attempting  to  determine  the  best  single  avenue 
(disregarding  the  cost  and  availability  of  material)  to 
the  understanding  of  any  particular  subject.  Take  the 
best  available  written  statement  of  that  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  fully  understood.  List  all  adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  qualifying  phrases  and  clauses  according 
to  the  sense  impressions  they  call  into  activity.  Often 
the  classification  will  be  unique,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
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of  dark  or  loud;  sometimes  it  will  be  double  or  mul- 
tiple, as  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  large,  which 
has  a  meaning  in  terms  of  the  muscular  sense  and  of 
that  of  sight;  and  sometimes  the  classification  will  be 
difficult  or  even  impossible  because  of  the  composite 
or  abstract  nature  of  the  qualifying  word  or  clause. 

THE  suggestion  is  of  a  method  for  obtaining  only 
tentative  conclusions,  to  be  confirmed  or  disproved 
by  actual  experience.  The  reader  can  make  a  test  of  it 


Visual    Education 

for  himself  in  a  few  minutes  by  examining  any  item 
of  news  in  the  daily  press,  such  as,  for  example,  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  President 
Harding.  By  doing  so  he  will  take  the  first  step  in 
finding  what  sense  impressions  are  relied  upon  by 
writers  to  correct  and  make  complete  the  vague  im- 
pressions given  by  the  simple  use  of  subjects,  verbs, 
and  objects.  The  results  obtained  will  contain  hints 
as  to  what  medium  may  best  be  substituted  for  words, 
if  a  substitution  is  to  be  made. 


American    Education    Week 


IN  CO-OPERATION  with  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation will  promote  a  fourth  na- 
tional week  for  education  in  1923. 
American  Education  Week  will  be 
observed  this  year  during  the  week 
preceding  Thanksgiving — Novem- 
ber 18  to  24,  inclusive — instead  of 
the  first  week  in  December  as  for- 
merly. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  last 
year's  campaign  reached  50,000,000 
people,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
year  the  press,  the  church,  national 
organizations  of  all  types,  men's 
and  women's  clubs,  motion  picture 


producers,  distributors  and  exhibit- 
ors, and  the  general  public  will  join 
forces  to  make  American  Educa- 
tion Week  the  outstanding  success 
it  deserves  to  be. 

Among  the  phases  of  education 
which  it  is  generally  agreed  require 
emphasis  from  a  national  stand- 
point are  Americanization;  patriot- 
ism ;  better  trained  and  better  paid 
teachers ;  more  adequately  equipped 
buildings ;  eradication  of  illiteracy ; 
improvement  of  rural  schools ; 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  In 
order  to  give  these  phases  of  edu- 
cation prominence  in  the  observ- 
ance of  American  Education  Week, 
certain  days  have  been  designated 


for  calling  particular  attention  to 
them.  Sunday,  November  18,  is  to 
be  observed  as  God  and  Country 
Day;  Monday,  November  19, 
American  Constitution  Day;  Tues- 
day, November  20,  Patriotism 
Day;  Wednesday,  November  21, 
School  and  Teacher  Day;  Thurs- 
day, November  22,  Illiteracy  Day; 
Friday,  November  23,  Community 
Day;  Saturday,  November .  24, 
Physical  Education  Day. 

Every  effort  should  be  made,  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
great  business  of  education,  to 
bring  this  campaign  into  every 
American  home  and  every  Ameri- 
can life. 


Program  of  Child  Hygiene  Section, 
American  Public  Health  Association 


OF  SPECIAL  interest  to 
teachers,  school  physicians 
and  nurses  will  be  the 
Child  Hygiene  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, at  Boston,  October  8-11.  In 
addition  to  papers  and  discussions 
dealing  with  various  phases  of 
school  health  work,  there  will  be 
exhibits  of  various  kinds  of  school 
health  work  in  the  school  system 
of  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 


Superintendents  and  principals 
are  urged  to  call  this  program  to 
the  attention  of  school  doctors, 
nurses  and  those  teachers  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  health 
education. 

Tuesday  A.   M.,   October  9 

The  Teacher's  Part  in  Health  Education — 
Miss   Maude  A.   Brown. 

Standardization  of  School  Medical  Inspec- 
tion— Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck,  Epidemiologist,  City 
Department  of  Health,   Detroit,   Mich. 

The  Growth  of  Children— Dr.  Wm.  T.  Por- 
ter, Professor  cf  Comparative  Physiology, 
Harvard   Medical   School. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Prob- 
lems in  Education — C.  E.  Turner,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Public  Health,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 


Wednesday  P.  M.,  October  10 

Health  Standards  for  Schcolhouse  Construc- 
tion and  Sanitation — Louis  I.  Harris,  Director 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York 
City   Department   of   Health. 

The  Place  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  School 
Program — W.  L.  Treadway,  Surgeon,  U,  S. 
Public   Health   Service. 

Some  Phases  of  Nutrition  Work — Alice 
Blood,  Director  School  of  Household  Econom- 
ics,   Simmons    College,    Boston. 

Thursday  A.   M.,   October   11 

The  Surgical  Problems  and  Convalescent 
Treatment  of  Crippled  Children — R.  G.  Os- 
good,  Boston,   Mass. 

The  Crippled  Child  as  a  Public  Health 
Nursing  Problem — Edna  Foley,  Supt.  Visiting 
Nurse   Association,    Chicago. 

Breast  Feeding  from  a  Public  Health  Stand- 
point— Dr.  E.  J.  Huennkens,  Director  Infant 
Work,    Minneapolis   Infant    Welfare    Society. 

The  Virginia  Plan  for  Health  Education 
and  Physical  Training  in  Schools — Dr.  Mary 
R.  Brydon,  Director  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Richmond,  Va. 


September,  19  2  3 
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Types  of  Educational  Motion  Pictures1 

Frank  N.  Freeman 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago 


I  PROPOSE  this  evening  that  we 
make  a  little  tour  of  inspection 
throughout  the  gallery  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures.  In  this  tour 
we  shall  look  at  examples  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pictures.  We  shall 
not  have  a  systematic  discussion  of 
the  principles  underlying  visual 
education  or  educational  motion 
pictures,  but  shall  comment  lightly 
and  briefly  upon  the  functions  or 
uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  pic- 
tures. Our  aim  will  be  to  get  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  types  of 
motion  pictures  that  are  now  avail- 


Figure  1 

SCENE    FROM    "RUMPELSTILTSKIN" 
A     dramatic     film     suitable     for     school     use 
must  have  a   theme  adapted  to  the  child's 
mentality    and    appealing    to    his    interest. 

able  and  the  particular  advantages 
offered  by  the  various  types. 

Our  method  of  presentation  is  to 
select  short  sections  from  a  number 
of  educational  films  and  to  fasten 
these  sections  of  films  together  so 
that  they  can  be  shown  in  immedi- 
ate succession.  This  will  give  us  a 
series  of  small  samples  from  which 
we  can  obtain  a  conception  of  the 
variety  of  films  available  and  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  each 
variety.  Our  performance  will  con- 
sist, then,  of  the  showing  of  this 
film  and  of  running  comments  upon 
the  film  to.  bring  out  the  salient 
features  of  each  part. 

Ten    Distinct   Types   of   Films 

When  one  attempts  to  draw  up 
a    list    of    the    different    types    of 


educational  motion  pictures,  one  is 
surprised  at  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  kinds  of  films  that  exist.  In 
the  list  which  I  have  drawn  up  I 
have  distinguished  ten  different 
types  of  motion  pictures.  Some  of 
these  types,  furthermore,  may  be 
divided  into  sub-types.  The  classi- 
fication is  based  not  so  much  upon 
the  content  or  the  subjects  of  the 
film  as  upon  the  method  or  the 
technique  which  the  film  used  in 
presenting  the  subject.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  subject  matter  and  the 
technique,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  statement  just  made  holds  true. 
In  the  first  four  divisions  there  is 
a  greater  difference  in  the  subject 
matter  or  content,  and  in  the  later 
divisions  greater  distinction  in  the 
technique. 

Since  any  description  of  the  types 
of  motion  pictures  would  be  rather 
abstract  without  the  pictures  them- 


1.  A  reprint  of  an  address  given  May  10, 
1923,  before  the  schoels  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  during  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence with  Co-operating  Schools,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  specially  assembled  film  was  projected, 
consisting  of  short  strips  from  a  number  of 
educational    films    of    different    types. 


Figure   2 
A    MOUNTAIN   TOP 
Although      such     scenic     films      differ     little 
from    still    pictures,    the    figures    climbing 
the   peak  add  life  and   interest. 

selves,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to 
the  view  of  the  pictures  and  to  a 
description  of  their  characteristics. 

Dramatic    Films 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  educational  motion  pictures  are 
completely  and  sharply  divided 
from  entertainment  pictures.  Just 
as  general  literature  is  a  valuable 
and  legitimate  subject  of  study  in 
the  schools,  so  dramatic  pictures  are 
suitable  for  use  in  education. 

The  illustration  of  a  dramatic 
picture  which  we  have  before  us  is 


based  on  the  folk-story,  "Rumpel- 
stiltskin"  (Figure  1).  This  is  a  type 
of  dramatic  picture  which  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  school  be- 
cause of  its  subject  matter  and  its 
mode  of  treatment.  In  the  section 
we  are  viewing,  the  dwarf  Rumpel- 
stiltskin  —  literally,  the  "crooked 
stick" — is  carrying  a  bag  of  wheat 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  He  meets 
the  miller's  daughter,  who  is  feed- 
ing her  geese,  and  asks  her  the  way. 
The  story  then  proceeds  to  show 
Rumpelstiltskin  in  an  attempt  to 
buy  the  hand  of  the  miller's  daugh- 
ter for  gold,  and  her  romance  with 
the  prince. 

We  have  here  illustrated  the 
merits  which  a  dramatic  picture 
must  possess  to  be  satisfactory  for 
use  in  the  school.  Its  subject  must 
be  suitable  for  children  and  one 
that  appeals  to  their  interest.  Some 
of  the  films  produced  for  enter- 
tainment purposes  meet  these  re- 
quirements— such,  for  example,  as 
"Robin  Hood."  Others,  of  course, 
do  not  meet  them,  and  are  entirely 
unsuitable.  Some  dramatic  pictures 
are  produced  particularly  for  the 
school.  They  are  in  danger  of  being 
inadequate  because  of  poor  photo- 
graphic technique  or  of  poor  acting. 
Children  are  so  accustomed  to  pic- 
tures of  high  merit  that  poor  pic- 
tures cannot  attract  them,  and  only 
create  in  their  minds  a  disrespect 
for  the  school.  Educational  motion 
pictures     of     the     dramatic     sort, 


Figure  3 
MAKING  LIBERTY  MOTORS 
Industrial     films     like     this     give     the 


child 


survey    of    modern    industry    which    he 
could    get    in    no    other   way. 
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Figure   4 

MONARCH     BUTTERFLY     EMERGING 
FROM   CHRYSALIS 
The    film    permits    us    to    view    a    fascinating 
operation  which  comparatively   few   people 
ever    see    in    actual    life. 

therefore,  must  be  reasonably  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  dramatic  pic- 
tures which  the  child  sees  in  the 
theater.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  must  have  expensive  and  elab- 
orate settings,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  photography  must  be  good  and 
that  the  acting  must  be  of  high 
order. 

Types  of  Scenic  Films 

2.  Dramatic  pictures  tell  a  story. 
General  scenic  pictures  are  some- 
what like  dramatic  pictures  except 
that  they  do  not  follow  a  narrative 
thread.  Several  types  of  scenic  pic- 
tures are  often  included  among 
educational  films.  Sometimes  still 
objects,  such  as  public  buildings  or 
landscapes,  are  included  and  in 
some  cases  still  pictures  of  this  sort 
constitute  a  large  part  of  a  film. 
A  somewhat  different  type  of  scenic 
picture  is  one  in  which  there  are 
moving  objects,  as  persons  or  ani- 
mals. These  objects,  in  the  type  I 
have  in  mind,  are  not  seen  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  be  the  subjects  of 
chief  interest,  but  they  contribute 
life  to  the  picture.  A  third  type 
of  scenic  picture  is  the  panoramic. 
In  one  type  of  panoramic  picture 
the  camera  is  turned  on  its  axis  so 
that  we  see  in  succession  different 
parts  of  a  view.  In  the  other  type 
the  picture  is  taken  from  a  moving- 
vehicle,  so  that  again  we  see  in 
succession  different  parts  of  a  view. 

The  scene  we  have  before  us 
(Figure  2)  is  chiefly  of  the  second 
type.  The  view  of  the  mountain 
itself  is  not  radically  different  from 
what  we  might  get  in  a  still  picture, 
such  as  a  stereopticon  slide  or  a 
stereograph.  The  presence  of  the 
people  climbing  the  mountain,  how- 


ever, gives  to  the  scene  life  and  in- 
terest which  a  mere  still  picture 
does  not  possess. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the 
experience  we  have  in  looking  at  a 
picture  that  contains  moving  ob- 
jects, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
consists  in  the  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy.   Where    we    are    looking    at 


Figures    5-6 

ILLUSTRATIONS     OF     MICROSCOPIC 
PROJECTION 


The  Vorticellae  (above),  shaped  like  tiny 
bells,  fasten  themselves  to  under-water 
plants  by  long  stalks  which  they  contract 
in  the  form  of  spirals.  The  Rotifer  (be- 
low) fastens  its  tail  to  a  convenient 
object  and  draws  in  its  food  by  means 
of  cilia  near  its  head. 


pictures  of  moving  objects,  we 
realize  that  something  is  going  to 
happen.  In  looking  at  a  still  pic- 
ture we  know,  of 
course,  that  nothing 
will  happen  in  the 
picture,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  expectancy  is 
therefore  absent.  If 
our  aim  is  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  ob- 
jects in  the  picture, 
this  attitude  of  expec- 
tancy may  not,  of 
course,  be  the  one 
which  is  of  most 
value.  The  type  of 
picture  that  is  most 
suitable  depends 
therefore  upon  the 
purpose  we  have  in 
view. 


3.  A  type  of  scenic  picture 
which  is  not  illustrated  in  our  film 
might  be  described  as  a  selective 
scenic  picture.  This  is  distinguished 
from  the  general  scenic  picture  in 
that  the  photograph  is  taken  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  some  spe- 
cific characteristic  of  the  object  or 
objects  brought  to  view.  Its  pur- 
pose, for  example,  may  be  to  show 
the  type  of  a  geographic  region  or 
a  geologic  formation,  the  type  of 
dwelling  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  certain  people,  the  character  of 
dress  or  occupation,  or  the  nature 
of  specific  forms  of  animal  or  plant 
life.  Pictures  of  this  sort  will  natur- 
ally assemble  a  number  of  examples 
of  the  same  sort,  so  that  by  com- 
paring the  various  instances  one 
may  derive  a  general  notion  of  the 
type  which  is  being  presented. 
Some  of  the  examples  which  have 
been  mentioned  may  perhaps  be 
shown  more  advantageously  in  still 
pictm-es,  but  those  involving  move- 
ment and  activity  can  undoubtedly 
be  better  shown  in  motion  pictures. 

Films  Illustrating  Processes 

4.  Growing  out  of  the  selective 
scenic  picture  is  the  type  which  we 
shall  see  next  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  three  examples.  The 
type  of  picture  in  question  is  one 
designed  to  show  a  process.  It 
follows  an  activity  so  as  to  indicate 
the  steps  or  stages  in  that  activity 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  deals 
with  a  complete,  organized  set  of 
actions    rather    than    with    discon- 


Figure    7 
A    LARGE-SIZE    WIMSHURST    MACHINE 


Films  made  in  the  laboratory  of  a  great  university,  with 
apparatus  not  ordinarily  available,  bring  important 
scientific  demonstrations  to  less  elaborately  equipped 
schools. 
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nected  or  fragmentary  action. 

Examples  of  such  activities  are  to 
be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  occupa- 
tions. The  first  example  we  have  is 
a  picture  showing  the  process  of 
logging.  We  see  first  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  a  tractor  in 
logging  in  southern  swamps.  The 
second  picture  shows  the  method  by, 
which  a  crane  handles  logs  by 
putting  over  the  end  of.  the  log  a 
cap  or  cone  and  dragging  it  into 
position.  Finally,  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  plowing  by  means  of  a 
tractor  engine. 

The  two  examples  from  lumber- 
ing and  agriculture  may  be  supple- 
mented by  an  example  from  factory 
production.  This  picture  (Figure 
3)  shows  the  production  of  air- 
plane engines  during  the  war.  The 
film  opens  with  a  picture  of  the 
cutting,  boring  and  pressing  of  the 
cylinders.  This  scene  is  followed 
by  the  assembling  of  the  engine, 
illustrating  mass  production  in  a 
modern  factory.  Such  scenes  as 
these  give  the  child  a  conspectus 
of  modern  agriculture  or  industry 
with  a  vividness  and  a  clearness 
that  would  be  difficult  to  supply  by 
a  verbal  presentation  or  even  by 
means  of  still  pictures. 

Films  That  Analyze  Motion 

5.  When  we  come  to  the  more 
detailed  and  analytical  studies  of 
activities,  we  find  that  the  motion 
picture  has  contributed  a  special 
form  of  technique.  I  refer  to  the 
analysis  of  movement  by  two  oppo- 
site procedures.  The  first  gives  an 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  an  action 
is  carried  out  by  speeding  up  the 
movement.  In  actual  fact,  the 
movement  takes  place  so  slowly  that 


Figure   8 

GOOD    AND    POOR    POSITIONS 
IN  PENMANSHIP 
Illustrations   of  the  use  of   a   motion   picture 
in   teaching   how  to    perform    an   act. 


our  mind  does  not  bring  the  suc- 
cessive phases  into  relationship  with 
one  another.  By  taking  photo- 
graphs of  these  successive  phases 
at  long  intervals  and  then  present- 
ing them  in  rapid  succession,  we 
are  able  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  movement  is  carried  out.  One 
of  the  commonest  examples  of  this 
sort  of  picture  shows  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  flower. 

6.  The  opposite  type  of  picture 
is  one  in  which  a  rapid  movement  is 
slowed  down  so  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  us  to  see  the  changes 
which  in  real  life  take  place  too 
rapidly  to  be  detected.  We  have  in 
the  film  two  examples  of  such 
slowed-down  pictures.  The  first 
shows  boys  playing  leap-frog,  and 
the  second  a  girl  skipping  a  rope. 
The  slowed-down  picture  is,  of 
course,  secured  by  taking  the  photo- 
graph at  very  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  rapidity — usually  about 
eight  times — and  then  presenting  it 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  Notice  in  the 
leap-frog  picture,  for  example,  how 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  boys 
keep  their  hands  on  their  play- 
mates' backs  until  they  are  well 
over  them.  Notice  also  how  they 
place  their  hands  on  the  back  be- 
fore the  leap  and  lift  themselves 
partly  by  their  hands.  Such  pictures 
as  these  have  been  used  in  athletic 
training,  and  undoubtedly  furnish 
a  technique  which  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  teaching  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  training  in  acts  of  skill 
in  the  industries. 

7.  In  photographing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  monarch  butterfly 
(Figure  4)  the  motion  picture  dem- 
onstrates its  value  by  presenting  to 
us  at  our  leisure  the  picture  of  a 
process  which  is  ordinarily  very 
difficult  to  catch  because  of  its 
rarity,  or  because  it  happens  at  a 
time  which  is  inconvenient  to  ob- 
serve. Here  we  can  command  at 
our  convenience  the  view  of  an 
operation  which  comparatively  few 
people  see  in  actual  life. 

Films     Using     Elaborate     Scientific 
Apparatus 

8.  In  similar  fashion,  the  mo- 
tion-picture camera  can  catch  and 


reproduce  for  us  an  activity  that 
requires  the  use  of  elaborate  or 
expensive  apparatus  for  its  observa- 
tion. The  motion-picture  camera 
may  photograph  movements  through 
a  telescope  on  the  one  hand,  or 
through  a  microscope  on  the  other. 
We  have  here  two  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  which  is  the 
more  common  one.  (Figures  5-6.) 
These  represent  the  action  of  organ- 
isms that  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye,  yet  on  the  screen  they 
take  place  before  us  with  the  same 
vividness  and  clearness  as  though 
the  object  were  as  large  as  the  cow 
in  the  field  or  the  horse  on  the  street. 
Such  pictures  as  those  of  the  mon- 
arch butterfly,  or  of  the  hydra  and 
its  kindred,  make  it  quite  easy  to- 
extend  to  every  child  in  the  public 
schools  the  observation  of  natural 
processes  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been,  the  privilege  of  com- 
paratively few. 

9.  Not  very  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  pictures  we  have  just 
seen  are  those  revealing  the  dem- 
onstration of  scientific  experiments 
or  other  activities  requiring  rare 
apparatus,  unusual  skill,  or  an 
especially  favorable  viewpoint.  In 
medical  education,  for  example, 
rare  or  difficult  surgical  operations 
are  shown  in  motion  pictures.  In 
•  the  physics  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  motion  pictures 
have  been  made  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principles  of  the  science  by 
means  of  apparatus  which  is  not 
ordinarily  available.    (Figure  7.) 

Films    Requiring    Favorable    Viewpoint 

The    section    from    the    film    on 
handwriting,   which  was   produced 

(Continued  on  page  226) 


Figure   9 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  ANIMATED  DRAWING 
This    type    of    film    technique    gives    us    con- 
ceptions which  we  could   not  get  so  clear- 
ly   from    viewing    the    object    itself. 
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Johnnie  Dontcare's  Tooth 

H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  M.  D- 
Executive  Secretary,  Toledo  Public  Health  Association,  Toledo,  Ohio 

A  chalk  talk — one  of  a  series  of  illustrated  health  talks  for  children  to  be 

given  by  the  teacher.     The  writer's  purpose  is  to  describe  and  create  an 

interest  in  a  technique  of  presenting  health  subjects  to  children  through 

visualization  and  a  human- interest  approach. 


IN  THE  previously  described 
Graphic  Talks  for  Children  the 
writer  attempted  to  point  out  the 
need  for  giving  children,  at  least 
older  children,  some  basis  for  form- 
ing their  own  opinions  and  for  de- 
veloping individual  health  habits, 
rather  than  merely  impressing  on 
them  the  dicta  of  their  elders. 
Likewise,  in  this  talk  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth,  the  purpose  is  to  show 
children  why  certain  dental  prac- 
tices and  habits  are  advisable,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  carry  out 
these  habits  as  the  result  of  their 
own  conclusions. 

In  this  presentation  the  purpose 
is  to  demonstrate  not  merely  the 
need  for  keeping  the  teeth  and 
mouth  clean,  but  also  the  need  for 
proper  mastication  and  for  atten- 
tion to  the  diet.  Research  workers 
on  nutrition  are  emphasizing  the 
important  role  that  malnutrition 
plays  in  tooth  decay,  and  some  are 
inclined  to  ridicule  the  popular 
slogan  that  "A  clean  tooth  never 
decays."  It  is,  perhaps,  premature 
to  discard  this  useful  slogan  en- 
tirely, but  surely  it  is  time  to 
supplement  it  by  including  the 
other  important  factors  of  mouth 
hygiene. 

Preparation   of  Illustrative  Material 

Before  the  children  assemble,  the 
teacher  constructs  a  cardboard 
"cut-out"  picture  of  a  tooth  similar 
to  that  pictured  in  Figure  1.  It 
should  measure  about  2  feet  high 
and  may  be  shaded  a  bit  with 
crayon  or  water-color. 

Then  the  teacher  makes  a  draw- 
ing of  a  cross-section  of  a  tooth  on 
the  blackboard,  similar  to  Figure  2. 
This  drawing  must  be  of  the  exact 
>ize  and  contour  of  the  cardboard 
drawing,  which  is  accomplished  by 


Cut  out 
along,  edge- 


Root 


Figure  1 

EXTERNAL    VIEW    OF   TOOTH 

This  "overlay,"  drawn  on  paper  and  cut 
out  along  outline,  is  fastened  to  the 
blackboard  by  thumb  tacks,  concealing 
the  chalk  drawing  of  cross-section  of 
tooth   reproduced  below. 


Cement  urn 


Figure  2 
CROSS-SECTION    OF   TOOTH 
Drawn    on    blackboard    with    colored    chalk 
and      covered      by      paper      overlay      until 
needed. 

temporarily  fastening  the  cut-out  to 
the  board  and  drawing  along  the 
outline.  The  pulp  chamber  and 
root  canal  are  colored  red ;  the 
dentine,  yellow;  the  enamel  and 
cementum,  white.  When  the  black- 
board drawing  has  been  finished  the 
cut-out  is  fastened  to  the  board 
with  thumb  tacks  directly  over  the 
cross-section  picture,  so  that  the 
latter  is  entirely  concealed.  The 
picture  is  completed  by  drawing  in 
the  gums  with  light  red  chalk. 

The   Talk 

Challenge  the  children  to  tell  how 
many  teeth  a  baby  has  at  the  age  of 
three.  Then  let  them  tell  how  many 
teeth  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  should 
have.   Single  out  some  one  and  ask : 

"Martha,  how  many  of  your 
teeth  do  you  suppose  you  could 
spare?"     (A    bit    of    maneuvering 


may  be  necessary  to  make  Martha 
say  she  really  cannot  afford  to  lose 
any.) 

"Yes,  each  single  tooth  is  a  price- 
less pearl,  to  be  prized  and  cared 
for. 

"Sometimes,"  c  o  n  t  i  n  u  es  the 
teacher,  "we  regard  the  teeth 
merely  as  hard,  dead  millstones  set 
in  the  jaws  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  our  food.  But,  no,  each 
tooth  is  alive — as  much  alive  as  any 
other  part  of  your  body.  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  sad  story  of  a  tooth 
that  died;  but  before  I  do  so,  let 
us  look  at  this  life-size  portrait  of 
the  tooth." 

Point  out  the  several  parts  of  the 
tooth  and  name  them — crown,  neck 
and  root. 

"Some  teeth  have  only  one  root, 
others  have  three,  but  this  one  has 
two,  which  grasp  deep  down  into 
the  jawbone  like  the  roots  of  a 
sturdy  oak.  Some  teeth  have  sharp, 
knife-like  edges,  and  by  meeting 
with  their  partners,  above  or  below, 
they  cut  the  food  into  bits  as  you 
would  do  with  scissors."  (Illustrate 
by  working  a  pair  of  scissors  near 
the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing the  incisor  teeth  and  working 
the  jaws.) 

"Other  teeth,  like  the  one  illus- 
trated, grind  on  each  other  like  two 
millstones."  (Imitate  this  action  by 
rolling  one  fist  on  the  other  and 
exhibiting  the  molars  in  the  same 
action.) 

Visualizing   the    Parts   of   a   Tooth 

Now  remove  the  overlay,  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  "cross-section," 
and  name  the  parts  of  the  tooth ; 
i.  e.,  the  body  of  the  tooth,  called 
dentine,  is  very  much  like  ivory; 
the  enamel  covers  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  that  part  which  projects  out 
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of  the  gums ;  the  cementum,  a  hard, 
bone-like  material,  covers  the  root 
of  the  tooth.  The  tooth  is  not  en- 
tirely solid  but  is  partially  hollowed 
out,  and  this  hollow  portion  or 
chamber  connects  with  little  tunnels 
called  root  canals  which  run  down 
to  the  very  tips  of  the  roots. 

"If  you  will  examine  the  tip  end 
of  the  root  of  the  tooth,  you  will 
find  a  tiny  hole  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  root  canal.  It  is  through 
these  canals  that  the  nerves  and 
blood  vessels  enter  the  tooth.  The 
nerves  end  in  fine  little  threads  in 
the  tooth  pulp  which  fills  the  canal 
and  the  chamber  of  the  tooth.  The 
blood  also  circulates  or  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  chamber.  Thus  the 
tooth  is  nourished  and  kept  alive. 
The  enamel  is  white,  brittle  and 
very  hard.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  hardest 
substance  in  the  body."  (Use  the 
pointer  liberally  to  illustrate  these 
points.) 

How    the    Trouble   Started 

"Now,  this  particular  tooth  be- 
longed to  Johnnie  of  the  Dontcare 
family.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a 
perfect  tooth,  pearly  white,  beauti- 
fully shaped,  and  very  useful.  But 
John  was  neglectful — not  very 
cleanly  in  his  habits— and  his  par- 
ents, perhaps,  were  too  careless  to 
teach  him  to  take  care  of  his  teeth 
properly.  Frequently,  after  meals, 
bits  of  food  would  lodge  in  the 
spaces  between  this  tooth  and  its 
neighbor."  (Illustrate  this  on  the 
blackboard  by  drawing  in  a  morsel 
of  food  with  colored  chalk.) 

"Of  course  the  food  decayed, 
which  caused  an  acid  to  form.  The 
enamel  is  very  hard,  but  the  acid 
ate  little  holes — oh,  just  the  tiniest 
of  holes — in  the  enamel.  But  germs 
are  still  tinier,  and  bit  by  bit  some 
germs  found  a  home  in  these  mi- 
nute holes.  There  they  grew  and 
multiplied."  (Represent  the  inflam- 
mation by  slight  stippling  with  blue 
chalk,  explaining  that  this  stippling 
represents  the  inflammation  and 
germs,  -which  of  course  are  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.) 

"As  time  went  on,  the  germs 
grew  in   number  and   spread   still 


further.  Day  by  day  they  worked 
away  at  the  hard  enamel.  And  one 
day,  when  Johnnie  bit  down  on  a 
hard  substance,  a  tiny  piece  of  the 
enamel,  weakened  by  the  work  of 
the  germs,  broke  off.  Of  course, 
this  did  not  hurt,  for  there  are  no 
nerves  in  the  enamel."  (The  proc- 
ess of  inflammation  is  indicated  by 
more  stippling  with  blue  chalk  as 
the  talk  proceeds,  and  the  loss  of 
the  bit  of  enamel  by  rubbing  out  a 
small  area  of  the  tooth.) 

"And  so  the  germs  worked  away 
at  this  weak  spot,  burrowing  deeper 
and  deeper.  See"  (rubbing  out  a 
little  more) — "more  enamel  has 
been  lost,  and  now  there  is  a  cavity 
in  the  tooth.  Very  small,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  a  cavity.  Now,  if  Johnnie's 
parents  had  belonged  to  the  Docare 
instead  of  the  Dontcare  family,  he 
would  have  been  taken  or  sent  to 
the  dentist  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
the  dentist  with  his  shiny  little 
mirror  and  sharp  eyes  would  have 
discovered  this  loss  of  enamel. 
Ah,  there !'  he  would  have  ex- 
claimed, 'just  in  time !  We  will 
clean  out  and  fill  that  tiny  hole,  at 
once,  and  prevent  further  destruc- 
tion.' But,  no — John  neglected  his 
tooth  and  so  the  destruction  process 
went  on."  (Blue  stippling  is  added 
as  the  teacher  talks,  and  now  and 
again  the  cavity  is  enlarged  by  wip- 
ing away  some  of  the  chalk,  until 
at  last  the  enamel  is  completely 
pierced.) 

The   Damage   Spreads 

"Next,  the  destruction  took  place 
in  the  dentine,  which  is  consider- 
ably softer  than  the  enamel.  Even 
at  this  stage  a  dentist  might  have 
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Figure  3 
GRADUAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  TOOTH 
Drawing-  represents  a  stage  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  tooth.  The  stippling 
represents  inflammation.  As  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  is  destroyed  a  cor- 
responding area  in  drawing  is  rubbed  out. 


stopped  the  trouble  if  he  had  only 
known  about  it.  Johnnie  had  some 
pain,  but  not  much ;  why  should  he 
worry  ? 

"Eventually,  however,  came  a 
day  when  the  inflammation  actually 
pierced  the  dentine  and  entered  the 
pulp  chamber.  Then  there  was 
trouble,  for — don't  you  remember? 
— here  is  where  the  blood  vessels 
and  the  nerves  are.  Just  a  bit  of 
a  twinge  of  pain  at  first.  John 
didn't  eat  on  that  side  of  his  mouth 
where  the  tooth  was.  Gradually 
the  pain  grew  keener,  and  one  night 
he  slept  hardly  a  wink.  It  seemed 
that  there  must  be  a  pair  of  gnomes 
inside  the  tooth,  pounding  away 
with  miniature  sledge  hammers  on 
the  sensitive  nerves. 

"But  the  corner  druggist  knew  of 
a  medicine  that  stopped  toothache 
and,  sure  enough,  the  pain  lessened 
— for  a  time.  Then  after  some 
weeks  it  returned,  more  severe  than 
ever.  'It's  a  sick  tooth,  John. 
Better  take  it  to  a  tooth  doctor !' 
cried  out  all  the  little  nerves — and 
so  he  finally  went.  The  dentist 
looked  at  it  sharply — then  shook 
his  head.  T  can't  guarantee  to  save 
the  tooth,  but  we'll  try.'  "  (By  this 
time  the  blue  chalk  has  quite  filled 
the  root  canal  and  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  has  been  wiped 
out.     (See  Figure  3.) 

What  the  Dentist  Did 

"So  the  dentist  cleaned  away  the 
dead  and  inflamed  part  of  the 
tooth"  (wipe  out  the  blue  areas), 
"used  medicine  to  clear  the  tooth 
of  inflammation,  and  then  neatly 
filled  the  cavity  with  gold."  (Indi- 
cate by  cleaning  out  blue  areas  and 
filling  in  the  cavity  with  golden 
colored  chalk.) 

"It  was  a  good  job,  but  just  what 
the  dentist  had  feared  really  did 
happen,  in  the  course  of  time. 
After  so  much  neglect,  it  was  im- 
possible to  clear  out  the  germs  en- 
tirely and  after  awhile  they  got 
busy  again.  But  this  time  the  cav- 
ity was  filled  up.  by  the  golden  plug 
and  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  pus 
and  dead  material  which  formed. 
It  couldn't  go  up,  so  it  went  down — 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  root — 

(Continued  on  page  227) 
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The  Picture  —  an  Agency  in  Aggressive 

Church  Work 

H.  F.  Huse 
Pastor,   United  Baptist  Church,  Dover-F  oxer  oft,  Maine 


TO  an}-  one  with  imagination, 
sentiment  and  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful,  there  are 
three  things  that  can  never,  it 
seems  to  me,  lose  their  fascinating 
and  compelling  interest.  One  is  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  photo- 
graph immersed  in  its  chemical 
bath.  A  second  is  the  printed  page, 
clean  and  clear-cut,  as  it  is  taken 
fresh  from  the  press.  The  third  is 
the  picture,  stereopticon  or  motion, 
as  it  appears  in  the  darkened  audi- 
torium on  the  snow-white  screen — 
clear,  distinct,  beautiful. 

I  like  the  pictures.  I  don't  won- 
der that  from  six  to  ten  million 
people — some  claim  as  many  as 
twenty  million — go  to  see  them 
every  night  in  the  year.  The  mo- 
tion picture  to  me  seems  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  countless 
wonderful  things  in  this  wonderful 
age  of  ours.  I  cannot  understand 
how  or  why  so  many  of  the 
churches  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  so  slow  in  coming  forward 
to  make  use  of  this  great  agency 
in  all  the  varied  program  of  the 
church,  evangelistic,  educational 
and  social. 

The    Church    Needs   the    Picture 

The  church  needs  the  picture, 
and  the  picture  equally  needs  the 
church  and  the  character  and  great- 
er usefulness  that  the  church,  and 
the  church  alone,  can  give  to  it. 
Before  the  church,  however,  can 
make  the  largest  and  most  effective 
use  of  the  picture,  churchmen  are 
needed  to  create  pictures  that  the 
churches  can  use  without  embar- 
rassment or  reproach.  Men  of  the 
world  with  no  religious  experience 
or  vision  or  purpose  in  life  can  no 
more  create  the  kind  of  picture 
the  churches  need  than  these  men 
can  preach.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that    might  be  done  to   enable  the 


churches  to  reach  those  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  are  at 
present  untouched  than  for  the 
leading  denominations  to  federate 
their  resources  and  talents,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  such  a  man 
as,  for  example,  Dr.  James  K. 
Shields,  the  producer  of  "The 
Stream  of  Life"  and  "A  Maker  of 
Men,"  to  produce  for  the  churches 
the  films  that  are  now  needed  and 
that  will  be  needed  in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  days  come  and  go. 
As  Dr.  William  Sheafe  Chase  has 
suggested,  there  is  an  opportunity 
right  here  for  some  philanthropist 
to  render  a  service  of  lasting  value 
to  the  churches  and  the  country 
by  making  possible,  through  en- 
dowment, the  creation  of  just  such 
a  library  of  religious  films. 

The  union  of  the  Baptist  and 
Free  Baptist  churches  in  this  town 
in  which  the  writer  is  located  gave 
to  the  United  Baptist  Church  the 
fine  building  of  the  Free  Baptist 
Church  for  social  uses.  This  has 
become  our  Parish  House.  Among 
other  things,  we  installed  in  Sep- 
tember 1919,  at  an  expense  of  eight 
hundred  dollars,  a  first-class  mo- 
tion-picture equipment.  My  use  of 
the  motion  picture  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  our  Parish  House,  and 
on  this  account  our  use  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  on  Sunday  has  been 
limited.  Our  church  auditorium, 
however,  has  a  fine  stereopticon. 
But  whether  it  be  slide  or  motion 
picture,  each  is  needed  for  the 
church  that  would  do  aggressive 
work  in  these  times  in  which  we 
are  living. 

The    Picture    in    a    Religious    Service 

The  picture  is  an  aid  in  getting 
people  out  to  worship  who  other- 
wise would  not  come.  Last  Sun- 
day night,  at  a  union  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  Near  East  in 


the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
town,  Dr.  Moulton,  president  of 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
gave  an  address  in  connection  with 
which  he  showed  stereopticon 
slides.  And  the  pictures  brought 
double  the  number  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  present  in  the 
summertime  at  the  close  of  a  most 
beautiful  day.  As  one  result  of  the 
excellent  attendance,  there  was  an 
offering  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
this  most  Christ-like  philanthropy. 

A  week  ago  at  the  Parish  House 
I  had  the  same  experience.  We 
have  always  had  a  crowd  out  when- 
ever we  have  used  the  motion  pic- 
ture. I  announced  a  motion  picture 
upon  "Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City" 
— the  first  in  the  fine  series  of 
"Voices  from  the  Land."  The  at- 
tendance was  just  double  what  it 
would  ordinarily  have  been. 

No  preacher  is  so  foolish  as  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  picture 
is  any  substitute  for  the  sermon, 
or  that  it  can  ever  supplant  the 
sermon.  But  by  means  of  the  pic- 
ture the  religious  message  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  people  again 
and  again  in  lasting  impressions 
that  otherwise  are  impossible. 

I  once  showed  our  missionary 
picture  entitled  "Gospel  Work 
Among  the  Monos,"  and  in  a  pre- 
liminary address  told  about  our 
work  in  general  among  the  Indians. 
I  told  the  story  of  Eaglehorn,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  Indian,  who  fell 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  I  told  of  our 
Baptist  work  among  the  Indians 
from  the  time  of  Roger  Williams 
to  the  present,  and  then  said : 
"Now,  by  means  of  the  picture, 
we  shall  visit  California  and  with 
our  own  eyes  see  our  missionaries 
and  what  they  are  doing.  We  shall 
see  the  Mono  Indians  who  are  com- 
ing to  walk  the  Jesus  Road."    Dur- 
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ing  the  picture  our  pianist  played 
gospel  hymns.  At  the  close  of  the 
picture  there  appears  on  the  screen 
"Dawn,"  with  the  missionary  stand- 
ing on  a  high  hill  looking  out  to- 
ward the  rising  sun  which  floods 
the  landscape  with  glory — symbol 
of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness on  the  Monos.  Just  at 
this  point  our  pianist  broke  in  with 
"Unfold,  Ye  Portals  Everlasting." 
The  next  day  one  of  my  men  said, 
"No  lecturer  about  the  gospel  work 
that  is  being  done  among  those 
Indians  could  have  made  us  see  it 
and  know  it  as  did  those  pictures." 
The  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
picture  on  Sunday  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  its  occasional  than 
its  continuous  use.  But  the  right 
and  judicious  use  of  the  picture 
furnishes  a  solution  of  the  Sunday 
night  service,  giving  it  variety  and 
interest,  increasing  the  attendance, 
and — as  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  of  Los 
Angeles  so  truly  says  —  "trans- 
forming that  service  from  a  burden 
to  a  delight." 

The  Picture  in  the  Social   Work 
of  the   Church 

The  church  that  is  aggressive  in 
its  work  needs  the  picture  for  its 
social  work.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  amusement  of  a 
people.  Unless  young  people  as 
well  as  others  shall  find  the  right 
kind  of  recreation  between  Sun- 
days, not  much  progress  can  be 
made  in  their  religious  welfare  on 
Sundays.  Sometimes  the  wrong 
kind  of  film  at  the  commercial  pic- 
ture-house can  do  more  harm  than 
a  month  of  Sundays  can  correct. 
Indeed,  the  wrong  kind  of  picture 
has  in  thousands  of  lives  worked 
mischief  that  probably  never  will 
be  corrected.  Mme.  Sara  Bern- 
hardt once  said  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry  could  become  an 
art,  "but  for  the  present  moment 
it  serves  as  a  school  for  vice,  thiev- 
ery and  assassination."  The  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  been  thrust  into  these  down- 
ward paths  through  the  influence  of 
the  bad  picture  is  legion.  The  fires 
that  have  been  set,  the  robberies 
that  have  been  committed,  the  im- 
moralities that  have  been  practiced 


through  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
vicious  picture,  are  many  indeed, 
as  the  record  of  the  courts  shows. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  thac  "the 
church  cannot  compete  with  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  amusement." 
In  a  certain  sense,  perhaps,  this  is 
true.  But  more  often  is  it  true  that 
the  church  never  makes  any  serious 
attempt  to  solve  the  amusement 
problem  of  young  people.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  the  church  which 
best  fulfills  its  mission  is  the  church 
which  supplants  what  is  bad  by 
what  is  good  and  which,  instead 
of  harping  to  people  upon  what 
they  must  not  do,  sets  before  them 
in  a  positive  program  things  that 
they  can  do  and  that  are  worth- 
while doing. 

A  church  is  under  obligations  to 
do  what  it  can  to  provide  a  whole- 
some social  life  and  amusement  ac- 
tivities for  the  people  of  its  mem- 
bership and  within  the  radius  of 
its  influence.  In  this  particular 
there  is  no  greater  aid  to  a  church 
than  first-class  motion-picture 
equipment  and  a  worthy  picture 
program.  Pictures  shown  in  the 
Parish  House  of  my  church  have 
satisfied  the  normal  interest  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  screen,  and 
have  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
parents  of  our  community  to  keep 
their  children  from  the  demoral- 
izing influences  of  the  commercial 
picture-house. 

Last  fall  and  winter  twenty  so- 
cial gatherings  for  young  people 
were  held  at  the  Parish  House. 
Through  the  fine  co-operation  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  pictures  of  an  in- 
dustrial and  educational  character 
were  shown.  Following  the  pic- 
tures marches  with  music  were  en- 
joyed, games  were  played,  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  a  general 
good  time  was  entered  into  by  one 
and  all.  At  other  times  basket-ball 
and  a  box-pin  alley  have  lent  in- 
terest. These  gatherings  have  at- 
tracted anywhere  from  100  to  175 
young  people  of  high  school  and 
academy  age.  Occasionally  a  brief 
informal  talk  has  been  given  by 
some  invited  guest,  such  as  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  the  Director  of  Re- 


ligious Education  for  Maine  Bap- 
tists, and  others. 

Whenever  we  have  shown  a  fea- 
ture film  we  have  put  it  on  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  the 
grade  schools,  and  then  again  at 
night  for  the  general  public. 

For  the  most  part  our  pictures 
have  been  secured  through  the 
Church  Film  Company  of  Boston. 
There  has  been  little  if  any  occa- 
sion to  worry  about  the  character 
of  the  pictures  sent  to  us,  nor  have 
we  been  obliged  to  make  apologies 
for  undesirable  features  after  they 
have  been  shown. 

Homiletical    Usefulness    of    the    Picture 

Films  that  are  made  from  the 
great  books  of  the  world  not  only 
bring  to  people  their  distinctive 
messages,  but  furnish  to  the 
preacher  splendid  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  his  later  sermons.  In 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
for  instance,  the  council  scene  is 
one  never  to  be  forgotten : 

"Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian, 
in  attitude  stern  and  defiant, 

Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim 
and  ferocious  in  aspect ; 

While  on  the  table  before  them  was 
lying,  unopened,  a  Bible, 

Ponderous,  bound  in  leather,  brass- 
studded,    printed    in    Holland, 

And  beside  it,  outstretched,  the  skin  of 
a   rattlesnake  glittered, 

Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows:  a 
signal  and  challenge  of  warfare, 

Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking 
with  arrowy  tongues  of  defiance. 

This  Miles  Standish  beheld  as  he  en- 
tered and  heard  them   debating 

What  were  an  answer  befitting  the  hos- 
tile message  and  menace, 

Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving, 
suggesting,    objecting; 

One  voice  only  for  peace,  and  that  the 
voice   of   the   Elder, 

Judging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at 
least    were    converted 

Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this 
was  but  Christian  behavior." 

In  the  picture,  when  the  red  man 
throws  down  the  rattlesnake  skin, 
the  arrows  wrapped  in  it  fall  out 
upon  the  Bible,  whereupon  the  El- 
der of  Plymouth  reaches  over  and 
with  reverent  hand  sweeps  them, 
with  their  defiling  touch,  from  the 
Book.     Christianity  seeks  a  warless 

(Continued  on  page  227) 
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Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


HOW  THE  CALUMET    BAKING  POWDER  COMPANY    USES 
FILMS    TO    EDUCATE    HOUSEWIVES    IN     BAKING     TESTS 


BEFORE  a  careful  cook  begins 
to  bake,  she  applies  her  five 
senses  to  the  testing  of  the 
different  ingredients  that  are  to  go 
into  her  cake.  Her  motto  is  that 
it  is  better  far  to  be  safe  than 
sorry.  So  she  smells  the  butter  to 
see  if  it  is  fresh,  tastes  the  milk  to 
assure  herself  of  its  sweetness, 
closely  inspects  the  sugar  for  clean- 
liness, feels  the  flour  with  critical 
fingers,  and  shakes  each  egg,  listen- 
ing to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  con- 
dition for  use.  But  when  it  comes 
to  applying  a  test  to  the  baking 
powder,  the  average  woman  is  at 
a  complete  loss. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  educate 
the  housewives  of  America  in  mak- 
ing a  simple  test  of  baking  powder 
for  freshness  and  efficiency,  and  in- 
cidentally to  teach  them  what  bak- 
ing powder  really  is — an  agency  for 
aerating  food,  but  in  no  sense  a 
food  in  itself — the  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company  two  years  ago 
produced  its  third  advertising  film, 
"The  Sixth  Sense  Test." 

"The  purpose  we  had  in  view  in 
making  this  half-reel  motion  pic- 
ture," said  K.  K.  Bell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  Visual  Education, 
"was  to  get  housewives  to  under- 
stand that  baking  powder  is  not 
eaten ;  that  it  changes  in  the  process 
of  use,  releasing  a  carbonic  acid 
gas  or  carbon  dioxide,  which  aer- 
ates the  food,  making  it  light  and 
digestible ;  and  that  the  residue 
which  remains  in  the  food  invari- 
ably changes  to  a  salt.  By  means 
of  the  film  we  can  visualize  these 
things  so  that  the  housewife  under- 
stands them  clearly.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  we  could  so 
readily  get  the  facts  across  to  her. 
Motion  pictures  make  it  possible 
lo  show  vividly  that  baking  powder 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  what  it  is, 
but  rather  by  what  it  does.  What 
it  is  means  nothing;  what  it  does 
means   everything.      Therefore,    in 


Scenes  from  "The  Sixth  Sense  Test,"  which 
cleverly  visualizes  a  simple  baking  pow- 
der test  and  corrects  a  popular  misunder- 
standing   about    baking    powder. 

our  film  we  have  visualized  what 
Calumet   baking  powder  does." 
In  the  picture  a  housewife  pre- 


pares to  bake  a  chocolate  cake, 
meantime  explaining  to  her  eager 
little  daughter  the  "why"  of  each 
test  she  makes.  After  she  has 
smelled  the  butter  a  comical  little 
sprite  suddenly  appears,  whose  ex- 
tremely large  nose  immediately 
proclaims  him  the  Sense  of  Smell. 
He  too  smells  the  butter,  nods  his 
head  vigorously  to  signify  that  it 
is  O.  K.,  and  vanishes.  In  similar 
fashion  the  milk  is  tested  by  the 
Sense  of  Taste,  endowed  with  a 
prominent  mouth ;  the  sugar  by  the 
Sense  of  Sight,  with  staring,  bulg- 
ing eyes ;  the  flour  by  the  Sense  of 
Touch,  who  thrusts  an  enormous 
hand  into  the  sack ;  the  eggs  by  the 
Sense  of  Hearing,  whose  immense 
right  ear  demands  a  special  open- 
ing in  his  Brownie  cap.  But  not 
one  of  them  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
testing  the  baking  powder  and,  baf- 
fled, they  retire  from  the  scene. 

Then  appears  the  "Calumet  Kid" 
of  the  ads  and  billboards,  imper- 
sonated by  an  animated  doll  nearly 
three  feet  tall.  As  the  Five  Senses 
admit  they  are  powerless  to  help, 
he  steps  from  the  cupboard  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  commands  water, 
glass  and  spoon,  and  offers  to  show 
the  housewife  how  to  test  the  bak- 
ing powder. 

Into  the  glass  he  measures  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, adds  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  and  stirs  rapidly  while  he 
counts  up  to  five — just  long  enough 
to  moisten  the  powder  thoroughly. 
He  then  removes  the  spoon.  The 
action  of  the  powder  is  clearly  vis- 
ible as  the  released  gas  forms  bub- 
bles ;  slowly  and  evenly,  over  a 
period  of  two  minutes,  the  mixture 
rises,  until  it  half  fills  the  glass. 

"The  minute  moisture  gets  to  the 
baking  powder,  the  process  of 
change  begins,"  explained  Mr.  Bell. 
"A  damp  climate  is  the  enemy  of 
baking  powder.  In  the  picture  the 
Calumet  Kid  demonstrates  in  a 
vivid,  interesting  way  the  chemical 
action  that  takes  place  when  baking 
powder  is  moistened,  showing  not 
only  how  much  strength  the  pow- 
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der  has,  but  the  speed  of  its  action. 

"This  test  is  made  possible  by 
the  presence  in  our  product  of  a 
very  small  percentage — 15/100  of 
1  per  cent — of  dried  white  of  egg 
which,  when  the  powder  is  mixed 
with  water,  'harnesses'  the  gas  pro- 
duced, as  it  were,  preventing  its 
escape  and  slowing  down  the  action. 
In  the  test  this  harnessing  of  the 
gas  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
study  the  action  of  the  powder; 
in  actual  baking,  it  permits  of  slight 
interruptions  to  the  housewife's 
work  without  risk  of  spoilage.  She 
may  take  time,  for  instance,  to  an- 
swer the  door  bell  without  worry 
that  her  baking  will  be  ruined  by 
the  delay.  In  the  film  we  also  make 
it  clear  that  in  Calumet  baking 
powder  enough  of  the  phosphate 
has  been  replaced  by  sodium  alu- 
minum sulphate  (which  we  used 
popularly  to  call  'alum')  to  insure 
perfect  keeping  qualities.  Since  so- 
dium aluminum  sulphate  does  not 
act  until  it  is  heated,  the  action  of 
this  baking  powder  is  not  wholly 
completed  until  it  reaches  the 
oven." 

Interrogated  as  to  the  dollars- 
and-cents  value  of  this  film  to  his 
company,  Mr.  Bell  replied  that  it 
has  repaid  its  production  costs  a 
thousand  times  over. 

"Wherever  it  is  screened  it  opens 
the  doors  to  our  demonstrators," 
he  declared.  "Demonstrators  all 
carry  the  'Sixth  Sense'  film,  and 
as  soon  as  they  reach  a  town  to 
begin  their  introductory  work  in 
behalf  of  local  grocers,  the  film 
begins  its  run  in  the  local  theater. 
The  movie  creates  favorable  atten- 
tion and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  A  woman  who  would  have 
slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of 
our  representative,  now  cordially 
invites  her  in  just  because  she  is 
curious  to  see,  right  in  her  own 
kitchen,  the  test  she  watched  the 
evening  before  on  the  screen. 

"In  the  schools,  too,  this  picture 
has  performed  a  most  valuable 
service.  It  is  getting  its  message 
across  to  the  coming  generation  of 
cooks,  disabusing  their  minds  of 
the  old  mistaken  notion  that  baking 
powder  is  something  you  eat.     The 


picture  enjoys  a  wide  distribution 
among  colleges,  domestic  science 
schools,  and  the  visual  instruction 
departments  of  the  state  univer- 
sities." 

The  Calumet  company's  initial 
venture  in  movie-making  was  a  reel 
entitled  "President  Wilson's  Wed- 
ding Cake,"  showing  the  making' of 
the  elaborate  heart-shaped,  orchid- 
decorated  cake  which  the  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
The  film  was  entirely  free  from  ad- 
vertising save  for  the  label  on  the 
baking  powder  can,  and  was  exten- 
sively shown  by  theaters  of  the 
highest  type,  both  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding  and  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  when  it  bore  the  title 
of  '"Our  War  President's  Wedding 
Cake."  Inasmuch  as  the  subtitle 
giving  the  recipe  did  not  remain 
on  the  screen  long  enough  to  be 
copied,  leaflets  for  door  distribution 
were  prepared  giving  the  history  of 
the  cake  and  full  directions  for 
baking  and  icing.  The  company's 
demonstrators  found  that  the  movie 
invariably  aroused  a  local  interest 
that  gave  them  an  entree  into  the 
homes  in  their  house-to-house  cam- 
paigns, and  local  dealers  testified 
enthusiastically  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  film  as  an  advertising 
medium.  "I  want  to  try  the  bak- 
ing powder  that  was  used  in  mak- 
ing the  President's  wedding  cake," 
was  a  common  request  of  custom- 


ers during  the  days  and  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  showing  of  the  picture. 

"Never  once  did  our  people  find 
a  theater  so  big  or  so  high-class 
that  it  would  refuse  to  run  this  film 
if  once  the  exhibitor  could  be  in- 
duced to  review  it  privately,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Bell.  "Even  theaters 
that  had  an  absolute  rule  against 
advertising  were  not  proof  against 
its  timely  appeal.  'Our  women  pa- 
trons will  be  more  interested  in 
that  movie  than  in  a  regular  news 
reel,'  one  big-city  manager  ad- 
mitted." 

After  this  encouraging  experi- 
ence the  Calumet  company  pro- 
duced a  straight  industrial  pictur- 
ing the  manufacture  of  baking 
powder,  illustrating  such  matters 
as  the  modern  equipment  used,  the 
sanitary  methods  followed,  the  fact 
that  all  operators  are  gloved,  that 
no  human  hand  touches  the  product 
from  first  to  last,  and  the  like. 
This  film,  however,  has  not 
achieved  the  popularity  and  the 
widespread  circulation  of  the  other 
two,  with  their  greater  measure  of 
"human  interest."  By  far  the  most 
successful  of  the  trio,  according  to 
Mr.  Bell,  has  been  "The  Sixth 
Sense  Test,"  which  carries  a  prac- 
tical lesson  that  is  always  interest- 
ing and  timely.  Twenty  prints  of 
this  latter  motion  picture  are  in 
service  among  the  theaters,  and 
twenty  others  are  kept  busy  cir- 
culating in  the  educational  field. 


Every  step  in  the  making  of  President  Wilson's  wedding  cake  is  pictured  in  the  film, 
from  the  mixing  of  the  batter  to  the  application  of  the  elaborate  ornamentation, 
every  bit  edible,  consisting  of  bells,  lilies-of-the-valley,  forget-me-nots,  orange  blossoms, 
cupids,   lovers'   knots   and   orchids — the  bride's   favorite   flower. 
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Care  and  Shipment  of  Films 

C.  J.  Primm 
Director  of  Usual  Education,  Michigan  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


FILMS  are  ribbons  of  celluloid 
l^i  inches  wide  and  seldom 
over  6/1000  of  an  inch  thick. 
Along  each  margin  are  oblong  per- 
forations, or  sprocket-holes,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  64  to  the  foot,  4  to 
the  picture  or  "frame."  This  thin 
ribbon  with  its  fragile  margin  may- 
be a  thousand  feet  long — three  city 
blocks ! 

Naturally,  so  delicate  an  article 
is  susceptible  to  damage.  It  shrinks 
and  cracks  if  too  dry.  It  sticks  and 
peels  if  too  wet.  Therefore,  when 
not  in  use  keep  it  stored  in  closed 
metal  receptacles  in  a  cool  place. 
A  wet  blotter  or  a  damp  sponge, 
so  placed  in  the  can  that  no  water 
can  directly  touch  the  film,  will 
help  keep  the  film  in  condition. 

Film  is  easily  torn  in  two,  and 
is  easily  scratched,  especially  the 
emulsion.  Its  sprocket-holes  are 
subject  to  strain  and  to  tearing. 
Most  of  the  tearing  is  due  to  loose 
patches  catching  on  sprocket  idler 
rollers.  Patches  in  which  sprocket 
holes  are  not  properly  matched  will 
slip  ahead  on  the  sprocket  teeth  or 
will  grip  the  teeth  and  cause  the 
film  to  wrap  around  the  sprocket 
wheel.  Torn  or  split  sprocket-holes 
will  catch  on  an  idler,  and  a  part 
of  the  edge  of  the  film  will  split  off 
and  sometimes  start  a  bad  diagonal 
tear  across  the  film,  spoiling  many 
feet  of  it.  This  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  proper  inspection  before 
forwarding  the  him  to  another 
user. 

Film  is  sometimes  scratched  or 
otherwise  damaged  by  emulsion 
which  is  scraped  off  the  edges  by 
the  aperture  gate  shoes  and  curled 
up  near  the  aperture,  or  deposited 
on  the  shoes  themselves  as  a  sort 
of  hard  gum.  Remove  this  with  a 
damp  rag,  not  with  scrapers.  The 
gate  shoe  should  not  be  scratched, 
but  should  be  kept  polished  smooth. 


When    the    Film    Breaks    During    Pro- 
jection 

1.  Stop  the  machine. 

2.  If  using  a  machine  with  a 
metal  fire-shutter,  deflect  the  light 
so  as  not  to  overheat  the  "fire-shut- 
ter." An  assistant  can  show  a  few 
slides  if  they  are  handy. 

3.  Remove  the  reel  that  has 
been  screened,  the  "take-up  reel," 
and  unwind  a  few  inches  from  the 
reel  that  is  still  to  be  shown. 

4.  Overlap  these  two  ends 
about  two  inches  and  fasten  with 
two  paper-clips,  one  on  each  side. 
One  tight  clip  will  hold,  if  the  film 
is  wound  once  around  the  take-up 
reel  past  the  break.  Never  use  pins 
to  make  a  running  splice.  Pins  ruin 
the  film  and  may  cause  serious  re- 
sults, such  as  blood  poisoning,  on 
the  hands  of  the  film  inspectors. 
They  are  not  expecting  to  find  pins 
as  the  film  passes  through  their  fin- 
gers at  the  rate  of  200  feet  a  min- 
ute. 

5.  Wind  the  film  on  the  take-up 
reel  until  well  past  the  break. 

6.  Rethread  the  machine  and 
continue  with  the  picture. 

This  whole  process,  in  an  un- 
complicated break,  may  not  take 
over  20  to  30  seconds,  after  you 
have  had  a  little  experience. 

If  the  projection  is  not  watched 
carefully,  some  films  which  have 
ragged  edges  will  start  to  tear  on 
one  side  and  a  long  strip  will  tear 
off  and  wind  itself  among  the 
sprocket  wheels  before  the  final 
break  comes.  This  will  sometimes 
take  several  minutes  to  remove, 
besides  necessitating  the  cutting  out 
of  several  feet  of  the  film  in  order 
to  make  a  splice.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  hardly  to  be  expected  ex- 
cept when  the  film  is  old  and  brit- 
tle and  has  not  been  properly  in- 
spected and  repaired  by  the  persons 
responsible.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
sometimes    occur    unless    the    film 


and  the  machine  are  watched  quite 
closely. 

In  any  case,  before  the  film  is 
used  again  the  tear  must  be  neatly 
trimmed  and  carefully  mended 
with  film  cement. 

Inspection  and  Repairs 

In  order  to  inspect  film  and  re- 
pair damages  it  is  necessary  for 
any  one  but  an  expert  to  use  a  "re- 
wind" outfit,  consisting  of  an  up- 
right with  an  axle  to  receive  the 
reel  to  be  rewound  and,  set  up 
about  30  inches  away,  another  up- 
right with  a  geared  axle  to  receive 
the  "take-up"  reel.  This  geared 
axle  has  a  crank  to  turn  it.  A  film 
can  be  rewound  from  one  to  an- 
other of  these  axles  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  careful  inspection  can  be 
made  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  not 
counting  pauses  for  repairs. 

In  rewinding  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wind  part  of  the  film 
loosely  on  the  take-up  reel.  This 
will  cause  some  one  to  "pull  down" 
on  it,  to  tighten  the  roll.  Half  the 
film  scratches  are  caused  in  this 
way,  the  film  rubbing  against  itself 
in  being  tightened  on  the  reel. 

The  method  of  mending  film  is 
important.  For  single  broken 
sprocket-holes,  take  a  pair  of  blunt- 
tipped  scissors  and  cut  a  little 
smooth  scallop  in  the  side  of  the 
film — just  enough  to  remove  the 
torn  sprocket-hole  with  its  sharp 
corners.  Then  the  idler  will  not 
catch  and  tear  the  film.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done  for  two  consecu- 
tive (adjacent)  holes  that  are  torn, 
but  usually  if  there  is  more  than 
one  torn  hole  in  a  row  the  piece 
should  be  cut  out  and  a  careful 
splice  made. 

Making   a   Perfect  Splice 

To  make  a  patch  or  splice,  what 
is  known  as  "film  cement"  is  used. 
This  does  not  glue  the  ends  to- 
gether. It  WELDS  them.  There- 
fore, it  should  operate  under  heavy 
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pressure.  It  "sets"  very  rapidly,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  sprocket- 
holes  matched  absolutely  exactly. 
Also,  it  is  hard  to  apply  with  the 
fingers  sufficient  pressure  to  make 
a  perfect  splice.  It  is  therefore 
wise  to  be  equipped  with  a  film 
splicer  or  mending  clamp.  This  lit- 
tle machine  aligns  the  sprocket- 
holes  accurately  and  applies  plenty 
of  pressure,  thus  insuring  a  neat, 
narrow,  thin  splice. 

To  prepare  for  a  splice,  with  a 
pair  of  blunt-tipped  scissors  cut  out 
the  torn  portion  of  the  film.  Make 
the  cut,  on  one  side  of  the  break, 
exactly  on  a  "frame-line"  ■ —  the 
dividing  line  between  two  pictures. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  break  leave 
a  quarter  of  a  frame  (one  sprocket- 
hole  space)  to  the  good,  beyond  the 
nearest  frame  line.  This  will  be 
used  as  the  splicing  overlap,  so  that 
the  two  frame  lines  will  exactly 
coincide  and  the  pictures  run  along 
as  before,  just  an  even  16  to  the 
foot. 

After  this  trimming  has  been  ac- 
curately done,  moisten  the  emulsion 
side  of  the  "overlap"  and  with  a 
safety  razor  blade  scrape  off  every 
bit  of  the  emulsion' from  the  over- 
lap, just  up  to  the  adjacent  frame 
line :  no  farther.  Be  sure  to  scrape 
the  corners  and  around  the  sprock- 
et-hole at  each  side,  as  well  as  the 
main  area  of  the  overlap.  This  is 
essential,  as  film  cement  will  not 
weld  through  emulsion,  and  the 
edges  and  corners  of  the  splice  re- 
ceive the  greatest  strain  in  passing 
through  the  projector. 

Having  scraped  the  emulsion 
from  the  overlap,  roughen  the  cel- 
luloid side  of  the  other  end  of  film 
to  be  spliced.    Do  this  by  scraping 


the  surface  the  width  of  the  over- 
lap; that  is,  to  a  distance  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  frame  back  from  the 
edge. 

Then  arrange  the  two  ends  in  the 
splicing  machine  (or  under  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand),  both  with  emul- 
sion side  down,  so  that  the  "over- 
lap" fits  exactly  over  the  last  quar- 
ter-frame of  the  other  end,  and 
WITH  THE  SPROCKET- 
HOLES  EXACTLY  MATCH- 
ING. Have  the  film  cement  ready 
in  a  bottle  with  a  little  brush  stuck 
in  the  under  side  of  the  cork.  Have 
the  cork  loosened  so  that  you  can 
take  it  out  and  use  the  brush  with 
one  hand,  not  having  to  hold  the 
bottle.  Many  people  fit  the  bottle 
into  a  hole  in  a  board,  so  that  it 
cannot  tip  over. 

Now  turn  up  the  overlap,  all  the 
way  across  or  one-half  at  a  time, 
as  you  prefer.  Cover  the  surface 
to  be  spliced,  both  on  the  overlap 
and  the  outer  segment  of  the  other 
film  end,  with  a  film  of  cement. 
Clamp  the  two  surfaces  together 
very  QUICKLY  and  under  im- 
mense pressure.  (Re-cork  your  ce- 
ment bottle  immediately;  the  ce- 
ment dries  up  very  rapidly.)  In 
ten  seconds  you  should  have  a  neat 
and  firm  splice.  A  few  trials  will 
teach  you  not  to  use  too  much  or 
too  little  cement.  The  sprocket- 
holes  must  not  be  clogged  at  all, 
and  there  should  be  no  extra  ce- 
ment smeared  about  to  splotch  the 
film. 

The  best  way  to  secure  film  ce- 
ment is  to  buy  it  from  a  supply 
house.  Ask  for  cement  suitable  for 
both  inflammable  and  non-inflam- 
mable film.  A  cement  made  of 
equal   parts   of   amyl    acetate    and 
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acetone  will  weld  any  film.  It  is 
very  volatile,  so  requires  rapid 
work. 

Shipping  Pointers 

Whether  the  reel  has  been  re- 
paired and  rewound  or  is  to  be 
shipped  back  to  the  Department 
without  rewinding,  the  properly  la- 
beled band  of  heavy  paper  should 
be  wrapped  around  the  film  on  the 
reel  and  tied  with  string.  Rubber 
bands  should  never  be  used,  as  they 
exert  steady  pressure  on  the  film 
and  tend  to  damage  it.  Then,  too, 
the}-  are  apt  to  break  and  let  the 
outer  layers  of  film  slip  loosely  from 
the  reel  and  become  damaged  be- 
yond repair  through  the  reel's  jolt- 
ing about  in  the  shipping  case. 

If  you  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  piece  out  of  a  film,  be 
sure  to  send  it  back  with  your  film 
shipment,  carefully  packed  to  pre- 
vent further  damage.  These  parts 
have  to  be  replaced  so  that  the  film 
will  be  presentable  for  the  next  user. 
This  causes  much  delay.  It  is  also 
comparatively  expensive  to  buy 
short  strips  of  printed  film  to  re- 
place missing  parts.  You  will  be 
charged  for  them. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  prescribed 
two  address  labels  and  the  yellow 
caution  label  pasted  securely  on 
each  shipping  can.  As  a  rule  the 
Department  supplies  these  labels, 
but  standard  labels  should  be  avail- 
able at  your  express  office  if  neces- 
sary. Scrape  off  old  labels,,  so  there 
will  be  no  mistake  in  destination. 

Above  all,  BE  PROMPT  in  us- 
ing films  and  making  shipments. 
Others  are  waiting.  Do  not  hold  a 
film  one  hour  longer  than  you  have 
to,  after  you  are  through  showing 
it. 


THE  world  is  the  child's  curriculum  insofar  as  he  can  appropriate  it.    The  school  cur- 
riculum is  but  an  incident  in  the  child's  education.     It  will  be  an  important  incident 
only  when  it  is  correlated  with  that  broadening  curriculum  we  call  life.   It  must  in- 
clude activities  drawn  from  the  actual  life  of  the  child. — Mary  Mims,  President  Louisiana 
Teachers'  Association. 
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Visual   Education 


"%hy  We  Use  Movies" 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

As  the  phonograph  has  brought  good 
music  into  more  American  homes  than 
ever  knew  it  in  the  past,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence has  greatly  stimulated  at- 
tendance at  operas  and  concerts,  so 
scenic  films  bring  the  lure  of  the  great 
outdoors  to  the  movie  audience  and 
stimulate  patriotism  and  travel-hunger 
in  many  stay-at-home  souls. 

— Forest  Service 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  public 
to  come  and  inspect  a  factory,  so  we 
are  taking  our  factory  to  the  public  by 
way  of  our  two-reel  film.  We  have 
had  this  picture  made  in  order  to  take 
the  "pop"  idea  out  of  the  public  mind. 
There  is  a  false  idea  abroad  as  to  the 
purity  and  sanitation  of  bottled  bever- 
ages, and  our  company  is  going  to  help 
educate  the  public  through  moving  pic- 
tures. 

— S.  IV.  Brown,  President 

Brown   Beverage    Company 

Glendalc,  Calif. 

Trade  follows  the  motion  pictures. 
Wealthy  citizens  of  Buenos  Aires  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
their  clothes  in  Paris  go  to  see  an 
American  film.  With  pleased  surprise 
Senor  Gonzales  notes  the  perfectly 
fitting  attire  of  the  hero.  He  had  al- 
ways imagined  that  Americans  were 
less  well-dressed  than  Europeans;  but 
here,  in  an  American  picture,  is  an 
American  whose  apparel  outshines  the 
best  that   one    sees   in    European   cities. 

Turning  to  his  wife  to  express  these 
views,  Senor  Gonzales  finds  her  in 
equally  rapt  contemplation  of  the  lead- 
ing woman's  gowns.  She,  too,  has  made 
an  illuminating  discovery.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  matter  is  that  two  prosper- 
ous residents  of  Buenos  Aires  now  pur- 
i  hase  tlxir  clothes  in  New  York  instead 
of   Paris. 

— Commercial  Report 

U.   S.   Department   of   Commerce 


Americanization   Work 

Tn  connection  with  the  Legion's 
Americanism  campaign,  we  want  the 
film,  "The  Man  Without  a  Country," 
shown  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
in  America.  Such  a  picture  can  inspire 
a  finer  appreciation  of  our  government 
and  of  the  country  we  are  privileged 
to  call  our  own  than  any  other  medium 
of  teaching.  It  carries  a  vivid  message, 
and  brings  its  audiences  back  a  second 
time. 

— Lemuel  Bolles 
National  Adjutant 
American  Legion 


Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

To  many  sincere  people  the  use  of 
moving  pictures  in  the  church  will  seem 
wrong.  But  all  objections  which  are 
brought  against  the  use  of  pictun  s  to- 
day were  held  by  our  grandfathers 
against  the  use  of  musical  instruments 
in  a  church.  And  they  are  no  more 
valid.  We  learn  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
what  we  know  through  the  eye.  This 
gives  to  the  picture  an  immense  value 
in  education.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Methodist  church  is  urging  its  local 
churches-  to  equip  with  modern  projec- 
tion facilities. 

— Rev.  Lockzvood,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Eureka,  California 

One  great  mistake  ministers  make 
who  adopt  motion  pictures  is  that  they 
seem  to  think  the  movies  run  them- 
selves, and  the  worst  mistake  of  all  is 
that  they  put   in   the  pictures  primarily 

to    draw   the    crowds Neither 

church  nor  minister  can  run  long  that 
way;  the  minister  resigns;  the  pictures 
go  out  under  a  cloud.  My  first  aim  is 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  the  religion 
that  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  I  use 
motion  pictures  to  illustrate  my  mes- 
sage, to  make  it  burning  hot  and  force 
it  deep  into  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
1  have  to  dig  everywhere  to  find  the  few 


films  available,  for  there  is  no  exchange 
here  from  a  preacher's  standpoint.  At 
the  same  time,  here,  right  in  our  hands, 
is  the  marvelous  agency  of  motion  pic- 
tures— living  parables — to  drive  home 
the  telling  truths  of   religion. 

— Rev  J.   Caleb  Justice 
East  Braintree,  Mass. 

When  our  Sunday-school  began  at  ten 
we  had  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
would  come  in  late,  some  as  late  as 
10:15.  Now  that  we  have  a  motion-pic- 
ture reel  every  Sunday  which  begins  at 
9  :45  the  room  is  full  by  ten  o'clock,  and 
when  our  song  service  begins  it  is  really 
worth-while.  The  superintendent  feels 
that  this  is  a  big  thing — the  fact  that  so 
few  are  late.  .  .  .  When  we  began  the 
pictures  we  told  the  school  that  as  it 
was  an  extra  and  not  in  the  budget, 
rental  and  express  would  have  to  be  met 
by  increased  Sunday-school  collections. 
As  a  result  we  are  very  easily  financing 
it,  and  our  offerings  are  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  a  school  of  like  size. 
— Rev.  C.  EI.  Cleaves 

Pastor,  Congregational  Church 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Motion  pictures  have  been  used  in 
this  church  for  two  years  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  evening  service,  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  has  far  exceeded 
the  highest  expectations  of  those  who 
launched  the  venture.  Evening  congre- 
gations have  grown  from  an  average  of 
less  than  100,  under  the  old  plan,  to  an 
average  of  750  during  the  past  year. 
Not  only  have  the  evening  congrega- 
tions greatly  increased,  but  every  organ- 
ization and  activity  connected  with  the 
church  has  taken  on  new  life. 

— Rev.  Edward  A.  Thompson 

First   Union   Cong.   Church 

Quincy,  Illinois 

Despite  inclement  weather,  the  motion- 
picture  sermon  Sunday  night  drew  an 
attendance  three  times  the  average  Sun- 
day night  gathering.  ...  It  was  really 
encouraging  to  see  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  congregation.  Every  one 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  lessons  the 
film  taught.  It  is  my  experience  that 
visual  impressions  given  by  pictures 
strengthen  the  auditory  ones.  People 
may  be  impressed  more  easily  from 
what  they  see  than  from  what  they 
hear.  Motion  pictures  can  deliver  the 
message  of  the  church  as  well  as  they 
can  deliver  any  other  message. 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Elobson 

Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Our  Friday  evening  moving  pictures 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  the 
weeks  go  by.  Last  Friday  evening  225 
people  were  present  to  see  "The  Clod- 
hopper."    The  attendance  has  increased 


. 


as 


eptember,  19  2  3 


every  week   since   the   first  picture  w 
put  on. 

— Men's  Brotherhood  Class 

Community  Church 

La  Habra,  Calif. 


Motion  pictures  in  our  church  are  not 
used  as  a  decoy  to  attract  crowds,  but 
as  an  educational  agency.  Motion  pic- 
tures are  an  improved  method  of 
education. 
— Rev.  E.  A.  King 

Miami  Beach   Congregational  Church 

Miami,  Fla. 

Propaganda 

As  a  powerful  pre-election  argument 
for  the  construction  of  the  Ross  Island 
bridge,  motion  pictures  were  taken 
showing  traffic  congestion  on  the  various 
bridge  approaches  of  the  city,  and  were 
exhibited  in  all  the  picture  theaters 
throughout  the  city  and  suburbs. 
— A.  G.  Johnson 

Chairman,  Campaign  Committee 

Portland,  Oregon 

Public  Lectures 

We  have  recently  begun  a  series  of 
experiments  in  teaching  nature  study  to 
children  through  the  use  of  the  motion 
picture  as  the  medium  for  displaying 
primitive  life  in  all  its  aspects 

The  response  of  the  children  was  in- 
stant. They  came  in  great  numbers, 
two  or  three  showings  of  every  film  be- 
ing necessary.  Even  on  one  occasion 
when  weather  conditions  approached  a 
blizzard,  the  attendance  was  in  no  wise 
diminished.  The  conduct  of  the  boys 
and  girls  was  impressive.  They  showed 
no  signs  of  restlessness,  and  maintained 
perfect  order.  They  listened  silently, 
almost  tensely,  for  the  sounds  that  they 
could  visualize  but  not  hear,  and  the 
only  violations  of  the  rule  of  silence 
were  the  shrill  outbursts  of  laughter 
provoked  by  humorous  situations.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  was  beyond 
the  anticipations  of  the  director. 
— American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Nck   York  City 

While  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  modern  development  of  the  vari- 
ous sciences  at  the  Labor  Temple  in 
New  York,  1  had  opportunity  to  make 
interesting  observations  of  the  reactions 
of  an  intelligent  East  Side  audience  to 
different  subjects  and  to  varied  man- 
ners of  presentation  of  scientific 
themes. 

I  found  that  their  alert  attention  was 
always  directly  proportionate  to  the 
tangibility  of  the  picture  that  could  be 
brought  before  their  mental  vision.  The 
climax  was  reached  when,  in  the  lecture 
on  evolution,  I  was  able  to  bring  before 
their  very  eyes  a  vivid  screen  presenta- 


tion of  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  succession  of  geological 
ages,  of  the  upbuilding  of  animate 
forms,  from  amoeba  to  man.  A  com- 
plete evolution  movie  in  a  series  of 
reels — that  proved  to  be  the  ideal  popu- 
lar science  lecture. 

The  moral  is  that  most  of  us  are  eye- 
minded.  We  get  our  vivid  and  enter- 
taining and  lasting  impressions  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  largely  through 
the  organs  of  sight.  Ears  are  minor 
accessories. 

— Henry  Smith   Williams 
Chautauqua  Lecturer 

Schools  and  Universities 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  city  schools,  moving  pictures  are  be- 
ing used  for  classroom  instruction.  To 
date  we  have  shown  reels  describing  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  X-ray 
machine,  films  on  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  others  dealing  with  general  sci- 
ence. The  experiment  is  proving 
highly  satisfactory.  The  movie  pres- 
entation of  an  intricate  subject  holds 
the  student's  attention  closely  and  pro- 
vides the  class  with  accurate  visualiza- 
tions that  are  impossible  in  the  regular 
course  of  instruction. 
— E.  R.  Chapman 

Head  of  the  Science  Department 
High  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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Before  a  product  or  an  idea  can  be 
sold  to  a  prospect,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  attract  attention  and  then  to  create 
interest.  The  same  psychological  prin- 
ciple holds  good  in  the  classroom. 
Therefore  we  are  using  educational 
films  in  all  those  departments  to  which 
the  plan  is  adapted,  in  order  to  attract 
attention  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
students  to  the  course  that  is"  being 
given. 

—Dr.  A.  C.   Watson 

Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Psychology 
Marietta   College,  Marietta,   Ohio 

Vocational  Guidance 

Motion  pictures  will  be  used  in  the 
Los  Angeles  schools  as  an  aid  in  help- 
ing young  people  to  choose  their  life- 
work.  Films  will  show  in  detail  the  re- 
quirements and  the  kind  of  work  in 
each  of  the  industries,  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. In  other  words,  if  a  young 
man  wishes  to  be  a  mechanic  he  will  see 
graphically,  by  way  of  the  screen,  just 
what  sort  of  work  he  will  be  required 
to  perform.  This  modern  method  of 
illustrating  to  young  people  the  various 
employments  they  may  choose  from  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  haphazard 
methods  formerly  in  vogue. 

■ — Visual  and  Vocational  Departments 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  Calif. 


International  Health  Education 
Conference 


"H 


•EALTHY  teachers  for 
healthy  schools"  might 
almost  be  taken  as  the 
creed  of  the  International  Health 
Education  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  from 
June  28  to  July  6. 

Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  general 
executive  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  struck  the  key- 
note of  co-operation  and  voiced  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  conference 
when  he  said:  "It  is  the  establish- 
ment of  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween this  health  organization  and 
our  educators  which  we  hope  to 
bring  about.  By  introducing  into 
the  schoolroom  measures  compiled 
by  health  experts  and  taught  the 
children  by  healthy  teachers,  the 
well-being,  health  and  happiness  of 
future  generations  will  be  greatly 
assured." 


Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  in 
speaking  of  the  need  of  health  edu- 
cation, declared  that  of  our  nine- 
teen million  children  of  normal 
school  age,  fifteen  million  are  suf- 
fering from  preventable  defects. 
From  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  health  education  is  the 
growth  of  a  new  type  of  training, 
a  subject  which  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, who  summed  up  the  need  for 
the  new  type  of  health  teacher  by 
saying : 

"We  do  not  want  a  great  army 
of  trained  health  supervisors,  but 
we  do  want  a  great  army  of  trained 
teachers,  teaching  health  to  the 
children,  and  inspired  to  do  this  by 
their  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  great  good  to  mankind  which 
will  result." 
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Visual    Education 


"How  We  Secured  Our  School  Projector" 


IF  any  valuable  adjunct  to  formal  education  ever  found  educators,  pupils  and  parents  all  thoroughly  agreed  in 
its  favor,  it  is  the  motion  picture  machine.  No  better  proof  of  the  value  and  popularity  of  the  educational 
motion  picture  could  be  brought  forward  than  evidence  of  the  dauntless  and  infinite  resourcefulness  with 
which  schools,  clubs,  classes  and  individual  pupils  have  worked  to  procure  the  needed  equipment.  No  com- 
bination of  business  depression,  war,  taxation  or  general  "hard  times"  appears  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
prompt  and  resultful  action. 

The  following  list  of  schools  which  have  in  one  way  or  another  worked  out  the  problem  of  procuring  a 
projection  machine  and  other  equipment,  compiled  from  items  which  have  come  readily  to  hand,  serves  to 
illustrate  the  trite  old  saying,  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 


Belief  ontaine,  Ohio 

In  its  drive  for  the  institution  of 
visual  education  at  the  Hubbard  School, 
the  East  Side  Community  League  set 
aside  two  days  as  "Visual  Education 
Days."  On  the  first  day,  designated  as 
"Get  Acquainted  Day,"  members  of  the 
League  called  on  parents  and  patrons 
of  the  school  to  enlist  their  aid  in  rais- 
ing the  $500  necessary  to  place  this 
form  of  education  in  the  school.  The 
following  day  was  designated  as  "Clean- 
Up  Day,"  when  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  not  yet  contributed 
were  expected  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  with  some 
member  of  the  finance  committee  and 
make  their  contributions  direct.  It  was 
made  clear  that  the  machine  to  be  pur- 
chased would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  city  at  any  time 
when  the  auditorium  of  the  Hubbard 
School  was  not  being  used  by  its  own 
grade  pupils. 

Belmont,  Massachusetts 

A  novel  and  businesslike  method  of 
financing  moving-picture  equipment  was 
adopted  by  the  principal  of  the  Belmont 
High  School.  He  secured  the  backing 
of  the  patrons  of  his  school  through  the 
issuance  of  loan  certificates.  The  value 
of  each  certificate  was  one  dollar.  This 
sum  was  considered  as  a  loan  from  the 
patrons,  to  be  repaid  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  loan  was  secured  by 
the  Belmont  School  Committee  and 
signed  by  the  principal  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Students'  Entertainment 
Committee.  The  pupils  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  this  fund,  and 
within  a  month  and  a  half  sufficient 
money  had  been  secured  to  purchase  a 
complete  outfit. 

Berkeley,  California 

Mothers,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Jefferson  School  co-operated  in  staging 
a  festival  to  obtain  funds  for  a  school 
motion-picture  machine.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  program  was  the  pres- 
entation of  an  operetta,  "The  Whole 
Year  Round,"  with  pupils  carrying  the 
parts  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  Queen  of  the  May,  Strangers, 
etc.,    singing    songs    appropriate    to    the 


various  great  festival  days  of  the  year, 
and  taking  part  in  symbolic  dances.  The 
teachers  drilled  the  youthful  perform- 
ers, and  members  of  the  Mothers'  Club 
and  the  faculty  designed  and  made  the 
costumes.  Afternoon  and  evening  per- 
formances were  given,  and  a  goodly 
sum  to  supplement  the  door  money  was 
raised  through  the  sale  of  cake,  candy 
and  fancy  articles  at  booths  presided 
over  by  members  of  the  Mothers'  Club. 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

The  School  Improvement  Association 
of  the  Minor  School  conducted  a  series 
of  benefit  entertainments  in  order  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  moving-picture 
projector  to  be  used  both  for  teaching 
purposes  and  to  provide  wholesome 
entertainment  for  the  children  of  the 
community.  It  was  planned  to  continue 
the  money-making  programs  even  after 
the  machine  should  be  entirely  paid  for, 
by  way  of  building  up  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  educational  films  so  that 
the  school  might  have  its  own  library. 

Crystal  Falls,  Michigan 

Funds  left  to  the  local  schools  by  two 
former  classes,  with  the  quasi-under- 
standing that  they  should  be  invested 
in  radio  apparatus,  were  diverted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  portable  motion-picture 
machine,  with  the  full  approval  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  classes. 

Deerford,  Louisiana 

The  Deerford  High  School,  unlike 
schools  in  the  cities,  was  obliged  to  buy 
its  own  lighting  plant — a  portable  600- 
watt,  32-volt  Delco — with  which  they 
used  a  portable  projector.  The  cost  of 
the  outfit,  exclusive  of  wiring  and 
screen,  was  $665.  At  first  the  authorities 
arranged  for  one  show  a  week,  on  Sat- 
urday evenings,  and  procured  films  such 
as  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Les  Mis- 
erables,"  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  These 
pictures  were  booked  sufficiently  far 
ahead  so  that  the  English  department 
could  co-ordinate  its  reading  courses 
with  the  pictures  and  have  the  books 
studied  before  the  film  appeared.  So 
successful  was  the  undertaking  as  a 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction, 
not  only  for  the  pupils  but  for  the  com- 


munity as  well,  that  the  high  school 
authorities  were  invited  to  extend  their 
operations  to  neighboring  schools.  In 
less  than  a  year  the  apparatus  had  paid 
for  itself. 

Edwardsville,  Illinois 

The  graduating  class  of  1923  pre- 
sented to  the  high  school  a  complete 
visual  education  outfit,  including  pro- 
jector, curtains  and  other  necessary 
equipment,  representing  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $300.  Part  of  the  fund 
was  raised  through  various  class  ac- 
tivities during  the  year  and  the 
remainder  earned  through  the  annual 
class  play. 

Fairfield,   California 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
the  Fairfield  Grammar  School  donated 
a  motion-picture  machine  to  the  school. 
In  addition  to  its  employment  for 
purely  classroom  subjects,  the  projector 
is  being  used  by  the  community  nurse 
for  the  showing  of  health  films  to  both 
school  and  neighborhood  groups. 

Lewiston,  Ohio 

The  new  consolidated  school  bought 
its  projector  with  money  raised  by  a 
stock  company.  Eighteen  men  were 
asked  to  lend  $50  each  to  pay  for 
machine,  equipment,  and  other  needs  at 
the  start.  Until  enough  money  could  be 
raised  to  pay  them  back,  these  men  and 
their  wives  were  admitted  to  the  shows 
free  of  charge.  This  inducement  made 
raising  the  money  an  easy  task,  and  it 
was  but  a  short  time  until  the  original 
sum  was  repaid  to  each  stockholder. 
Then  a  second  machine  was  bought  in 
order  to  show  pictures  continuously. 

Films  were  secured  through  commer- 
cial film  exchanges  on  either  a  per- 
centage or  a  flat  rental  basis,  and  free 
films  were  borrowed  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  price  of  admission  was  set  at  10 
cents  for  children  and  25  cents  for 
adults,  and  two  evening  shows  were 
given  each  week  in  an  auditorium  seat-, 
ing  450  people.  Receipts  from  a  single 
show  frequently  amounted  to  more  than 
$100. 
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Linden,  New  Jersey 

The  high  school  paid  for  its  pro- 
jector by  giving  a  series  of  three  public 
picture  shows,  the  films  for  which  were 
furnished  without  charge  by  the  com- 
pany from  whom  the  machine  was  pur- 
chased. A  10-cent  admission  fee  was 
charged  for  the  afternoon  perform- 
ances and  one  of  25  cents  in  the  eve- 
ning.    Not  only  did  the  pupils  print  the 


tickets  for  these  entertainments  on  the 
high  school  press,  but  they  effectively 
publicized  the  shows  by  clever  advertis- 
ing posters  developed  through  a  prize 
contest  in  which  pupils  from  first  grade 
to  high  school  age  competed. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

A  group  of  men  with  the  interests  of 
boyhood   at  heart  banded  together   and 
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secured  enough  money  to  pay  for  an 
appreciated  gift  to  the  gamins  of  Mason 
City  streets.  The  gift  was  a  portable 
motion-picture  machine,  given  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  this  group  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  occupation, 
education  and  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion. 

(  To  be  continued ) 


News  of  the  Producers,  Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


NEW     EXCHANGES     ESTAB- 
LISHED   BY    NATIONAL 
NON-THEATRICAL 

A  DEVELOPMENT  of  special  in- 
terest to  schools,  churches,  clubs 
and  other  non-theatrical  film- 
users  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of 
a  series  of  exchanges  in  the  key  cities 
of  the  country  by  National  Non-Theat- 
rical Motion  Pictures,  Inc.  Branch 
offices  have  to  date  been  established  in 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Des  Moines 
and  Minneapolis,  in  addition  to  the 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  if  pres- 
ent plans  materialize  the  list  will  ulti- 
mately comprise  thirty  principal  ex- 
changes, with  sub-exchanges  at  inter- 
mediate points. 

In  addition  to  expanding  its  distribu- 
tion facilities,  National  Non-Theatrical 
is  considerably  increasing  its  film  libra- 
ry. Recent  acquisitions  announced  in- 
clude "The  Romance  of  the  Republic," 
an  eleven-reel  portrayal  of  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government ;  the  ten- 
reel  story  of  "Columbus  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America,"  produced  by  the 
Crusader  Film  Corporation  and  re- 
viewed in  Visual  Education  last  Octo- 
ber; the  Eskay-Harris  juvenile  films, 
including  the  popular  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" and  "Through  the  Looking- 
Glass";  and  a  series  of  two-reel  region- 
al history  films,  of  which  the  New  Eng- 
land unit  is  already  completed,  with 
one  reel  devoted  to  the  Colonial  and 
the  second  to  the  Revolutionary  period. 


TWO  CURRENT  FILMS  IDENTI- 
CAL  IN    SOURCE 

IT  IS  curious  to  note  that  "Rosita," 
Mary  Pickford's  newest  feature, 
which  has  just  opened  in  New  York, 
and  "The  Spanish  Dancer,"  on  which 
Pola  Negri  has  just  completed  work, 
are  both  adapted  from  the  same  play, 
"Don  Caesar  de  Bazan."  Although,  of 
course,  the  handling  of  the  theme  dif- 
fers considerably  in  the  two  adaptations, 
it  will  be  unusually  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  work  of  these  two  artists  in 
the  same  role. 


PATHE    TO    DISTRIBUTE    YALE 
HISTORY  FILMS 

WORD  comes  that  the  theatrical 
distribution  of  the  thirty-three 
"Chronicles  of  America"  films 
produced  by  Yale  University  Press  has 
been  turned  over  to  Pathe  Exchange, 
Inc.  The  arrangement  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  non-theatrical  distribution. 
The  first  of  these  units — that  telling  the 
story  of  Columbus — will  be  released  on 
Columbus  Day,  October  14. 


CITIZENSHIP    FILMS    AT   A 
MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMP 

AS  is  constantly  becoming  better 
understood,  the  army  policy  of 
our  Federal  government  in- 
cludes comprehensive  and  well-aimed 
efforts  to  increase,  not  militarism,  but 
pride  in  citizenship. 

To  this  end  there  is  held  every  sum- 
mer in  each  army  corps  area  a  Citizens' 
Military  Training  Camp,  which  is  at- 
tended by  youths  ranging  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  These 
camps  last  one  month,  their  schedule 
of  'activities  including  physical  exercise, 
some  military  drill,  morning  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  citizenship,  hy- 
giene, sanitation  and  similar  subjects, 
and  organized  athletics  and  games  of 
all  sorts  in  the  afternoon  hours. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  lecture  periods  was  the  presentation 
of  two  films,  "Hats  Off!"  and  "A  Citi- 
zen and  His  Government,"  from  the 
Citizenship  series  produced  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  The 
showing  of  the  former  film  at  Camp 
Custer  C.M.T.C.  this  summer  was 
accompanied  by  a  fifteen-minute  talk  by 
Chaplain  Futcher  of  the  Regular  Army, 
who  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  won- 
derful heritage  of  devotion  and  good 
citizenship  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  history  of   our  flag. 

As  the  scenes  of  this  film  were 
flashed  on  the  screen,  beginning  with 
the  earlier  historical  events  connected 
with  the  development  of  our  national 
emblem,  the  young  men  applauded  and 
cheered ;  and  when  the  little  fellow  who 


is  pictured  as  learning  the  lesson  of 
respect  to  the  flag  finally  stood  at 
salute,  there  were  not  a  few  tear-wet 
eyes  and  gulpy  throats  in  that  audience 
of  three  thousand  earnest  young  citi- 
zens. Many  expressed  themselves  di- 
rectly to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
camp  as  having  gained,  from  that 
fifteen-minute  motion  picture,  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  flag 
than  they  had  ever  received  in  any  way 
before. 

At  the  showing  of  the  two-reel  film, 
"A  Citizen  and  His  Government,"  prac- 
tically the  same  group  was  present. 
While  there  was  not  so  much  spontane- 
ous applause,  there  was  even  more 
comment  among  the  men  for  the  two 
or  three  days  following  the  program. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  these 
young  citizens  from  our  middle-western 
cities  and  farms,  the  lessons  driven 
home  by  "A  Citizen  and  His  Govern- 
ment" were  unequaled,  in  clearness, 
simplicity  and  convincing  quality,  by 
any  previous  instruction   or  experience. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  C.M.T.C.  at  Camp  Custer 
extended  to  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education  their  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  patriotic  service  represented  in 
formulating  and  distributing  such  ex- 
cellent aids  in  the  teaching  of  truer 
citizenship. 


FIELD  MUSEUM  OPENS  PUBLIC 
THEATER 

ON  SATURDAY  afternoons  during 
October  and  November,  the  new- 
ly completed  James  Simpson 
Theater  of  the  Field  Museum  will  give 
a  series  of  free  public  lectures  on  travel 
and  natural  history,  illustrated  by  slides 
and  moving  pictures.  These  will  be 
given  at  three  o'clock.  In  addition,  a 
special  series  of  free  entertainments  for 
children  under  sixteen  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Saturday  mornings  begin- 
ning at  10 :30.  These  will  also  be  abun- 
dantly visualized,  not  only  by  slides 
and  films,  but  by  museum  exhibits  with 
a  special  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
program. 
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CIRCUS   DAYS 

IF  you  are  one  of  those  mortals  who 
drop  everything  and  rush  violently 
to  watch  a  circus  parade  go  by, 
then  you  must  see  Jackie  Coogan  in 
his  latest  picture.  And  if  you  belong 
to  that  caste  which  considers  a  circus 
fit  amusement  only  for  low-grade 
morons,  you  must  cast  aside  your 
aristocratic  prejudices  for  the  nonce 
and  trail  along  with  the  crowd,  else 
you  will  miss  a  performance  of  rare 
appeal  and  charm. 

All  plots  selected  as  dramatic  ve- 
hicles for  Jackie  Coogan  are  cut  after 
the  same  pattern.  He  is  usually 
made     homeless     and     penniless     and 


given  every  opportunity  to  face  mis- 
fortune pluckily.  And  always  in  the 
end  fortune  beams  merrily  upon  him. 
CIRCUS  DAYS,  cut  after  the  con- 
ventional pattern,  has  the  advantage 
of  a  unique  and  vastly  interesting 
background.  Life  under  the  "big 
top,"  where  the  small  Toby  finds  him- 
self after  a  precipitate  flight  from  an 
unfriendly  uncle,  is  vivid  and  varied. 
The  fanfare  and  the  glitter  are  for 
the  kaleidoscopic,  expectant  crowds; 
behind  the  scenes  life  is  very  serious. 
And  here  Toby,  functioning  first  as 
the  lemonade  kid  who  "gits  himself 
one  bone  a  week,"  takes  a  meteoric 
leap  into  the  spotlight  when  he  sub- 
stitutes  for   the   little   bareback   rider. 


Visual   Education 

After  that  momentous  occasion,  life 
is   easy. 

There  are  many  warm  touches  of 
human  interest  and  there  is  much  to 
commend  in  the  able  direction  and 
characterizations;  but,  after  all,  in- 
terest is  centered  upon  the  child  who 
unassumingly  but  convincingly  car- 
ries off  the  honors.  You  never  feel 
for  a  moment  that  he  is  obeying  in 
apt  manner  the  commands  of  his  di- 
rector. He  is  really  living  the  part, 
and  it  is  this  fundamental  sincerity 
which  is  one  of  his  greatest  appeals. 
His  mobile  little  face  reflects  the 
most  subtle  shades  of  meaning.  The 
significant  restraint  of  his  pantomime 
is  remarkable.  Your  love  for  the 
child  will  be  lost  in  your  admiration 
for  the  actor.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  he 
will  have  to  grow  up! 

Released  by  First  National. 


PENROD    AND    SAM 


PENROD  AND  SAM 

THIS  picture  is  one  of  those  few 
really  charming  films  which  from 
time  to  time  find  their  way  to  the 
screen.  Its  reception  by  American 
optiences  should  prove  conclusively  to 
misguided  directors  and  producers  that 
the  public  is  satisfied  with  something- 
else  besides  the  sensational  spectacle,  the 
horrifying  mystery  play,  and  the  sex 
problem.  Here  we  are  blessed  with  a 
simple  and  accurate  study  of  boy  life, 
painted  with  that  humorous  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  characteristic  of 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  filmed  with  san- 
ity and  continual  appeal  by  the  director, 
William  Beaudine. 

The  story  centers  around  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Penrod  and  his  gang,  a  group 
of  healthy,  perfectly  normal  youngsters, 
with  the  sissy  and  the  bully  and  the  fat 
boy  all  faithfully  represented.  One  is 
glad  to  recognize  in  the  goodly  com- 
pany the  two  little  colored  chaps  who 
appeared  in  PENROD,  the  predecessor 
of  this  picture. 

The  incidents  are  all  in  the  day's 
occupations  of  any  small  boy.  The  sissy 
is  "nishiated"  by  the  gang,  subsequently 
requiring  the  services  of  a  barber  and 
a  doctor.  The  gang  plays  at  war,  and 
a  prisoner  of  color  is  concealed  in'  the 
wardrobe  of  Penrod's  sister  and  then 
forgotten.  After  the  aforesaid  prisoner's 
startling  departure,  Penrod  anticipates 
his  father  in  a  sudden  decision  to  retire 
to  his  chamber  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Tragedy  comes  when  the  bully's  father 
purchases  the  lot  next  door  and  Penrod 
is  unceremoniously  ousted  from  his  hut 
and  parted  from  his  gang.  Ben  Alex- 
ander, who  plays  Penrod,  succeeds  per- 
fectly in  making  you  feel  the  full 
sorrow  of  the  situation.  His  acting, 
when  his  little  dog  was  run  over,  made 
you  fumble  uncertainly  for  your  hand- 
kerchief, but  his  genuine  grief  over  this 
second  heart-breaking  calamity  is  abso- 
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CIRCUS    DAYS 

lutely  effective.  He  must  certainly  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  finest  child  actors 
on  the   screen. 

This  film  is  more  than  a  picture  of  boy 
life:  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  American 
family.  In  the  background  we  have 
ironing  day  and  all  the  domestic  occupa- 
tions of  the  kitchen  and  the  back  porch. 
Father  comes  home  with  the  groceries 
for  dinner ;  mother  scurries  around  with 
an  apron  on ;  big  sister  usurps  the  living 
room  when  her  bashful  caller  comes.  It 
is  a  fine  closeup  of  any  normal  Ameri- 
can home.  If  Mr.  Tarkington  continues 
to  provide  such  entertainment  he  will 
set  a  standard  which  other  screen 
authors  may  well  envy. 

Released  by  First  National. 


"MERRY-GO-ROUND" 

LIFE  is  but  a  merry-go-round 
which  whirls  on  and  on  in  its 
exhilarating  revolutions  a  1  - 
though  the  riders  tarry  but  for  a 
dizzy  moment.  Such  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  life  motivating  this  picture, 
whose  plot  was  conceived  by  Eric 
Von  Stroheim.  Certain  exigencies, 
however,  discreetly  veiled  from  the 
public,  caused  the  gentleman  to  de- 
part somewhat  suddenly  from  the 
Universal    lot,    his    directorial    mantle 


falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  Rupert 
Julian,  who  has  carried  on  most  cred- 
itably. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  film  is  an 
accurate  presentation  of  life  in  Vi- 
enna before  the  war.  If  so,  wotta 
life,  wotta  life,  the  Viennese  must  have 
led! 

Briefly,  the  story  is  concerned  with 
a  little  organ-grinder  in  a  merry-go- 
round  who  captures  the  somewhat 
vagrant  affections  of  a  clashing  young 
nobleman.  Such  things,  of  course, 
have  been  known  to  happen  before, 
particularly  in  fiction.  His  intentions 
are  honorable,  but  the  Emperor  in- 
sists upon  a  marriage  with  a  haughty 
damsel  of  rank,  and  the  plot  grows 
very  tragic. 

In  addition  to  losing  her  lover,  the 
little  organ-grinder  suffers  an  unpar- 
alleled series  of  misfortunes.  Her 
mother  dies  and  her  father  is  im- 
prisoned, subsequently  having  his 
head  bashed  in  with  a  flower-pot  pro- 
pelled by  the  hands  of  the  villain. 
For  awhile  you  actually  believe  that 
here  is  a  picture  without  a  happy  end- 
ing; but,  of  course,  directors  and  pro- 
ducers may  be  relied  upon  not  to 
disappoint   a    trusting   public. 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  stilted  plot 
and  artificial  situations,  this  picture 
is  much  more  than  an  average  pro- 
duction. The  symbolism  injected 
from  time  to  time  gives  dignity  and 
significance  to  the  events,  and  the 
characterizations  are  most  deftly 
done.  Norman  Kerry  as  the  young 
nobleman  is  just  what  he  should  be, 
both  in  appearance  and  interpretation. 
Cesare    Gravina    is    distinctive   as    the 


unfortunate  father  of  the  little  organ- 
grinder,  and  George  Hackathorne  is 
conventionally  correct  as  the  patient 
hunchback. 

The  villain  is  most  interesting.  He 
is  frankly  the  bully  with  abnormally 
cruel  instincts.  Never  does  he  affect 
suaveness  and  subtlety.  His  perform- 
ance would  be  more  convincing,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  plot  compelled  him 
to  perform  such  incredible  acts  of 
barbarism  as  dragging  a  husband 
from    his    wife's    death-bed. 

Mary  Philbin  as  the  little  organ- 
grinder  seems  to  be  the  sensation  of 
the  picture.  A  newcomer  to  the 
screen,  she  reveals  herself  as  an  ac- 
tress of  considerable  ability.  When 
she  forgets  her  ingenue  stare,  her 
artistry  is  very  apparent. 

The  backgrounds  provide  much 
necessary  atmosphere,  although  the 
Old-World  flavor  is  not  especially 
noticeable.  There  is,  however,  much 
movement  and  color  and  dramatic 
contrast,  so  that  taken  all  in  all 
MERRY-GO-ROUND  may  with  rea- 
son be   rated  a  super-feature. 

Released   by    Universal. 


SALOMY  JANE 

IT  IS  surprising  that  this  story  of 
Bret  Harte  has  not  been  brought 
to  the  screen  before,  for  its  ro- 
mantic plot,  dealing  with  the  days  of 
the  gold  rush  in  California,  is  most 
pictorial. 

Life  ran  high  then;  men  rode  with 
their  fingers  on  the  triggers  of  their 
guns;  justice  was  primitive,  and  the 
forested  slopes  of  the  mountains  saw 
many  a  drama  of  violence  and  sudden 
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death.  All  this  vividness  has  been 
caught  in  the  picture,  which  is  the 
original  story  with  slight  adaptations. 
The  plot  is  too  complicated  to  de- 
scribe at  length,  but  into  a  mining 
town  rides  a  stranger  just  at  the 
tragic  culmination  of  a  long-standing 
feud.  The  Vigilantes  ride  and  events 
move  swiftly,  but  in  the  end,  out  of 
a  strange  combination^  of  circum- 
stances, happiness  comes  to  the 
stranger  and  Salomy  Jane. 

Across  the  screen  in  the  course  of 
the  play  pass  the  gambler,  the  stage- 
coach driver,  the  sheriff,  the  drudge, 
the  highwayman,  the  miner — all  the 
diverse  and  picturesque  figures  of  a 
frontier  town.  Behind  the  dance-hall 
and  the  saloon  and  the  shack  rise 
the  giant  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  director  has  displayed  a  fine 
sense  of  dramatic  proportion  and  sus- 
pense in  the  scenes,  working  swiftly 
up  to  a  well-rounded  climax.  The 
actors,  among  whom  may  be  found 
Jacqueline  Logan,  George  Fawcett 
and  Charles  Ogle,  have  grasped  the 
spirit  of  the  play  most  satisfactorily. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  cinematic  narrative 
of  distinction! 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


ONE-REEL    ENGLISH    CLASSICS 

EXCELLENTLY  filmed,  splendidly 
acted  and  staged,  and  condensed 
with  most  amazing  skill  and 
sense  of  proportion  are  the  single-reel 
"high  lights"  from  some  of  the  world's 
great  plays  and  novels  constituting  the 
series  filmed  by  Artclass  Pictures  Corpo- 
ration under  the  group  title,  "Eighteen 
Tense  Moments  from  Great  Authors." 
Three  of  these  eighteen  reels  ■ — 
MACBETH,  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE,  and  DAVID  GARRICK— 
have  been  viewed  by  this  department. 
In  lieu  of  attempting  the  vaudeville 
"tabloid  version"  in  a  single  reel,  the 
producers  of  these  films  have  wisely 
and  happily  contented  themselves  with 
a  few  scenes  of  outstanding  significance, 
carried  through  with  a  fair  degree  of 
completeness,  and  woven  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  impression 
of  both  unity  and  continuity. 

In     MACBETH,     for     example,     the 
screen    story    opens    with    the    famous 
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"Temptation  Scene"  (Act  I,  Scene  3), 
where  the  weird  sisters  salute  the  con- 
quering Macbeth  with  "Hail,  king  that 
shalt  be !"  From  there  the  action  jumps 
to  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  castle,  reading 
the  letter  reporting  her  lord's  strange 
meeting  with  the  witches.  Then  comes 
the  brief  but  pregnant  interview  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  when,  by  look 
and  innuendo  rather  than  by  words,  the 
groundwork  of  the  murder  plot  is  laid; 
the  supper  scene,  closing  with  the 
drugging  of  the  king's  grooms;  the 
brutal  murder  itself,  preceded  and  fol- 


lowed by  Lady  Macbeth's  subtle  em- 
boldening of  her  vacillating  accomplice; 
her  resolute  placing  of  the  bloody 
daggers  beside  the  sleeping  attendants; 
and  finally,  by  way  of  maintaining  the 
supernatural  atmosphere  and  tragic 
mood  of  the  play,  another  brief  view  of 
the  "secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags" 
once  more  stirring  their  hell-broth  to 
their  uncanny  refrain  of  "Double, 
double  toil  and  trouble." 

There  the  film  stops,  without  attempt- 
ing the  impossible  task  of  picturing,  in 
a  single  reel,  the  second  and  third 
murders  and  the  varied  calamities  that 
follow  thick  and  fast  as  the  motive  of 
retribution  is  developed. 

In  the  abridgment  of  THE  MER- 
CHANT OF  VENICE  we  have  such 
episodes  as  Bassanio's  love  scenes  with 
Portia,  enacted  in  a  delightful  Venetian 
garden;  his  receipt  of  the  letter  an- 
nouncing the  ill  fate  of  Antonio's  ships 
and  Shylock's  insistence  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bond;  a  flashback  to  the 
fatal  agreement  between  Shylock  and 
.  Antonio,  as  Bassanio  relates  the  circum- 
stances to  Portia;  the  perfection  of 
Portia's  plan  to  conduct  the  defense, 
posing  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws;  and,  of 
course,  the  great  trial  scene  which 
brings  about  Shylock's  confusion  and 
defeat.  Thus,  the  only  omissions  of  any 
real  consequence  are  the  elopement  of 
Jessica,  the  choosing  of  the  caskets,  and 
the  charming  scene  of  the  rings  with 
which  the  stage  play  is  brought  to  its 
happy  ending;  and  these  are  but  em- 
broidery upon  the  central  theme 

In  both  of  these  Shakespeare  films  the 
titles,  with  few  exceptions,  translate  the 
blank  verse  of  the  original  into  simpli- 
fied prose;  and  now  and  then  are  inter- 
polated brief  explanatory  notes  or  inter- 
pretative comments.  One  such,  at  the 
beginning  of  MACBETH,  reminds  the 
onlooker  that  the  action  of  the  play 
simply  reflects  the  spirit  of  a  cruel  and 
sanguinary  age  when  ambition  inspired 
greed  and  superstition  ruled  reason. 
Another,  in  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE,  accounting  for  Portia's  ad- 
mission to  the  Ducal  court,  explains  that 
in  cases  involving  delicate  points  of  law 
it  was  customary  to  call  in  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  abide  by  his  judgment  rather 
than  that  of  the  regular  presiding  judge, 
in  this  case  the  Duke  of  Venice.     The 
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inclusion  of  such  explanatory  titles, 
within  limits,  is  certainly  both  legitimate 
and  laudable  in  films  intended  for 
educational  use. 

In  developing  the  plot  material  of 
DAVID  GARRICK— that  charming 
romance  which  E.  S.  Willard  made 
famous  to  the  outgoing  generation  of 
theater-goers — the  film  confines  itself  to 
the  interview  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter in  which  her  love  for  the  actor 
Garrick  is  revealed;  the  father's  earn- 
est plea  to  Garrick  to  cure  his  love-sick 
daughter  of  her  mad  infatuation;  and 
Garrick's  great  scene  at  the  dinner 
party,  where  honor  compels  him,  though 
with  breaking  heart,  to  go  through  with 
the  masquerade  of  disgusting  drunken- 
ness that  is  to  revolt  this  delicately 
reared  girl — the  unknown  inamorata 
whom  he  has  learned  to  love  across  the 
barrier  of  the  footlights. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find,  in  all  of  these 
plays,  settings  that  are  as  finished  as 
the  acting.  Both  can  safely  stand  com- 
parison with  the  offerings  of  the 
theatrical  screen;  there  is  about  them 
nothing  of  the  amateur  or  makeshift. 
In  a  recent  address  Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 


man, who  is  directing  the  special 
research  in  visual  education  financed  by 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  reminded 
visualists  that  children  are  severe  and 
pitiless  critics,  and  warned  educators 
against  the  danger  of  incurring  the 
child's  disrespect  for  the  things  of  the 
school  by  thrusting  upon  him  screen 
dramas  produced  for  educational  use 
that  in  artistry  and  workmanship  are 
at  all  inferior  to  the  commercial  films 
with  which  he  is  familiar. 

If  the  other  pictures  in  this  series 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  three 
here  reviewed,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  they  will  arouse  juvenile  scorn  for 
the  educational  screen.  The  sole  crudity 
remarked  was  in  connection  with  the 
vision  of  the  dagger  that  comes-  to 
Macbeth  before  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted. For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
instead  of  visualizing  the  ghostly  dagger 
by  means  of  the  screen's  easy  magic  of 
the  fade-in,  it  is  very  visibly  suspended 
by  a  cord. 

While  several  of  the  titles  in  this 
series  of  "Eighteen  Tense  Moments" 
are  such   as   to  be  manifestly   unsuit- 


able for  school  use — productions,  for 
instance,  like  Daudet's  "Sapho"  and 
Dumas'  "The  Lady  of  the  Camelias" 
— these  are  greatly  in  the  minority. 
Dickens  is  represented  by  reels  based 
upon  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Bleak 
House,"  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "A 
Christmas  Carol";  Victor  Hugo  by 
"Les  Miserables"  and  "The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame";  Thackeray  by 
"Vanity  Fair";  Hawthorne  by  "The 
Scarlet  Letter";  Charles  Reade  by 
"It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  abridg- 
ments, so  admirably  adapted  to  class- 
room use  as  review  material  after  the 
classic  itself  has  been  studied,  will  meet 
with  sufficient  success  in  the  non- 
theatrical  field  to  justify  the  producers 
in  increasing  their  list  until  it  includes 
practically  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  such  films,  and 
schools  should  co-operate  actively  with 
the  agencies  that  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  that  need. 

Released  by  National  Non-Theatrical 
Motion  Pictures,   Inc. 
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Brief   comments   on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Alice  Adams 

In  the  last  few  years  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  has  furnished  the  screen  with  a 
number  of  successful  plays.  In  "Alice 
Adams"  we  find  him  maintaining  his 
standard  with  a  careful  study  of  a 
young  girl,  played  by  Florence  Vidor, 
trying  to  keep  up  appearances  in  a  drab 
home  where  the  mother  is  a  nagger, 
the  father  a  business  failure,  and  the 
young  son  a  sport.  There  are  many 
genuine  bits  of  life  whose  utter  realism 
will  appeal  to  all;  as,  for  instance,  the 
dance  at  which  Alice  tries  to  look  "in- 
teresting" after  a  long  evening  spent 
against  the  wall ;  the  dismal  dinner  for 
her  admirer;  her  pitiful  attempts  to 
ignore  the  snubs  of  her  careless  friends. 
The  ending  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  for 
we  are  not  made  to  understand  just 
how  Alice  triumphs  over  circumstances, 
although  told  that  she  does.  The  pic- 
ture,   however,    is    above    the    average, 


and  may  be  seen  by  the  children.    (Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors.) 

Children  of  Jazz 

One  ought  to  see  this  picture  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  dramatic  extremities 
to  which  a  scenarist  may  sometimes  be 
driven  in  order  to  provide  variety  for 
a  blase  public.  In  brief,  an  absent  lover 
returns  to  find  his  inamorata  living  a 
syncopated  life  of  pleasure,  with  many 
lovers  in  the  offing.  He  then  sails  away 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  comes  to 
his  father's  island — off  Cuba,  we  pre- 
sume. Here  he  and  his  tarry  sailors 
appropriate  from  the  reluctant  father 
enough  money  to  finance  a  South  Amer- 
ican revolution.  Meanwhile,  his  inam- 
orata and  others  of  the  mad  wasters 
fall  on  the  island  when  their  airplane 
is  wrecked.  There  follows  a  mad  orgy 
of  reformation,  reconciliation  and  ad- 
justment.   Praise  be,  such  things  happen 


only   in   pictures!     Not   for   juniors    to 
see.      (Famous    Players-Lasky.) 

The  Exciters 

"Runnin'  Wild"  might  well  be  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  of  this  pic- 
ture. Bebe  Daniels,  that  prime  blue- 
ribbon  jazzer,  is  cast  as  the  beauteous 
daughter  of  the  rich,  who  must  have 
excitement.  Wintering  at  Palm  Beach, 
she  there  conducts  herself  in  the  mad, 
riotous  manner  which  according  to  pop- 
ular conception  is  characteristic  of  all 
daughters  of  the  rich.  Injured  in  an 
airplane  accident,  she  acquires  simul- 
taneously a  burglar  husband  in  the  hand- 
some person  of  Antonio  Moreno.  Of 
course,  the  burglar  husband  proves  to 
be  no  burglar  at  all  and  every  one  is 
happy  save  the  villains.  Nothing  here 
to  improve  the  children's  minds.  (Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky.) 

Garrison's  Finish 

A  race-horse  picture  with  the  custom- 
ary plot,  in  which  the  jockey  is  victim- 
ized up  to  the  very  end,  when,  again  ac- 
cording to  custom,  he  rides  the  Ken- 
tucky colonel's  horse  to  triumphant  vic- 
tory. Jack  Pickford  as  the  unhappy 
jockey  lets  his  misfortunes  oppress  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable  to 
act.  It  remains  for  the  villain  to  provide 
plenty  of  excitement,  and  so  capable  is  he 
in  that  respect  that  the  audience  is  un- 
deniably more  pleased  with  his  downfall 
than  with  Garrison's  vindication.  A 
questionable  picture  for  boys-  and  girls 
to  see.     (United  Artists.) 
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The  Girl  of  the  Golden   West 

Belasco's  renowned  play  comes  to 
the  screen  in  lavishly  filmed  form. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
it  is  not  convincing,  possibly  because 
one  feels  that  it  is  almost  too  careful. 
What  is  really  the  big  scene — the 
card  game  between  the  sheriff  and 
the  girl  for  the  life  of  her  lover — 
has  been  robbed  of  its  punch  by  the 
omission  of  her  frantic  dishonesty. 
Warren  Kerrigan  as  the  hero,  Sylvia 
Breamer  as  the  girl,  and  Russell 
Simpson  as  the  sheriff  are  not  at 
their  best.  Not  a  children's  picture. 
(First  National.) 

Homeward  Bound 

Here  is  our  nice  Thomas  Meighan 
sailing  the  bounding  main,  first  as  a 
mate  and  then  as  the  proud  captain  of 
a  ship  which  local  mariners  had  opined 
would  sink  while  crossing  the  Erie 
Canal.  Of  course  there  is  chicanery  on 
the  part  of  the  ship-owner;  of  course 
the  hero  carries  away  the  ship-owner's 
lovely  daughter ;  and,  equally  of  course, 
in  the  end  he  is  taken  into  the  firm. 
You  will  be  glad  to  watch  any  picture 
in  which  Thomas  Meighan  is  starred, 
but  you  will  probably  decide  that  he  had 
better  stay  on  dry  land.  The  children 
may  see  this  picture  without  harm. 
(Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

The  Love  Piker 

From  the  title  one  would  infer  that 
this  picture  is  of  the  frothy  type  so 
prevalent  today.  And  light,  in  fact,  it 
is — yet  with  a  tender  sentiment  lurking 
beneath  its  lightness.  It  seems  that  there 
was  once  a  most  exclusive  rich  girl 
who  was  marrying  a  stalwart  Young 
Man  from  Nowhere,  but  was  ashamed 
to  invite  his  quaint  old  father  to  the 
wedding.  She  wasn't  a  real  piker, 
though,  for  at  the  last  moment  she  left 
the  bridal  party  all  agape,  while  she 
herself,  in  her  filmy  veil,  went  with 
tears  of  repentance  to  bring  the  hurt, 
patient  old  soul  to  see  his  son  married. 
The  play  is  developed  logically,  with 
good  taste  and  charm.  Anita  Stewart  is 
effective  and  always  beautiful  in  the 
leading  role.  This  is  a  film  the  entire 
family  may  see.     (Goldwyn.) 

The  Man  Next  Door 

One  of  those  stories  in  which  the  tom- 
boy of  a  ranch  goes  through  finishing 
school,  emerging  a  perfect  young  lad}'. 
Father  and  father's  best  friend  throw 
away  their  sombreros  and  come  to  live 
witli  daughter  in  a  superlative  New 
York  mansion.  All's  well,  save  that 
daughter  is  ignored  by  the  woman  next 
door,  and  since  her  name  heads  the  list 
of  the  Four  Hundred  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  Why  the  young  man 
next  door  should  masquerade  as  a  gar- 


dener is  a  mystery  to  every  one — even 
to  himself,  apparently.  Trite,  uninter- 
esting stuff,  which  moves  slowly  to  the 
usual  happy  ending.    (Vitagraph.) 

Only  Thirty-Eight 

A  charming  and  human  little  story 
of  a  woman  who  learned  how  to  express 
her  personality  after  the  death  of  her 
narrow-minded  husband  had  freed  her 
from  the  chromos  and  stiff  walnut  furni- 
ture of  his  parsonage.  In  the  process 
of  emancipation  she  ran  afoul  of  her 
two  children,  who  were  temporarily  un- 
able to  reconstruct  their  conventional 
idea  of  what  a  mother  and  a  minister's 
widow  should  be.  Lois  Wilson  has  a 
gracious  womanliness  that  makes  one 
understand  why  a  certain  professor  of 
literature,  played  by  Elliot  Dexter, 
should  be  waiting  in  the  background 
with  open  arms.  Perfectly  safe  for  the 
children  to  see,  although  quite  naturally 
the  significance  of  its  theme  will  be  lost 
on  them.    (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

The  Ragged  Edge 

This  picture,  adapted  from  the  novel 
by  Harold  MacGrath,  is  remarkable  for 
having  an  oriental  background  which 
remains  in  the  background.  The  em- 
phasis is  upon  the  plot  rather  than  upon 
the  atmosphere,  and  since  the  plot  is  an 
utterly  impossible  one,  concerned  with 
a  man  tortured  by  conscience  because 
he  has  appropriated  his  own  money,  the 
film  is  unconvincing.  Alfred  Lunt 
postures  at  his  director's  bidding  and 
does  his  best  to  make  realistic  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  laboring  under  such  im- 
possible circumstances.  '  Mimi  Palmeri, 
as  the  unconventional  heroine,  makes  her 
screen  bow  to  the  public  and  is  obviously 
feeling  her  way  through  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. This  is  only  mediocre  enter- 
tainment which  can  in  no  way  benefit 
any  one,  young  or  old.    (Goldivyn.) 

Where  the  North  Begins 

A  film  featuring  Strongheart's  rival, 
the  great  Belgian  police  dog,  Rin-Tin- 
Tin.  He  is  certainly  a  magnificent  dog 
and,  like  Strongheart,  can  well  express 
various  emotions,  although  he  is  to  be 
commended  more  as  a  domesticated  ani- 
mal than  when  masquerading  as  a  primi- 
tive brute.  A  plot  involving  an  innocent 
trapper  and  a  scheming  factor  has  been 
concocted  in  order  to  let  Rin-Tin-Tin 
rescue  the  first  and  confound  the  sec- 
ond. The  picture  ends  with  an  amusing 
little  scene  in  which  Rin-Tin-Tin  brings 
home  his  mate  and  a  surprising  number 
of  wriggling,  fluffy,  adorable  offspring. 
Since  there  are  many  scenes  of  extra- 
ordinary violence,  the  children  had  best 
stay  at  home.     (Warner  Brothers.) 


TYPES   OF   EDUCATIONAL   MO- 
TION  PICTURES 
(Continued  from  page  207) 

as  a  part  of  the  investigation  sub- 
sidized by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  illustrates  the  convenience 
with  which  we  may  view  an 
operation  that  requires  the  most 
favorable  viewpoint  to  be  clearly- 
apprehended.  (Figure  8.)  The 
photograph  for  this  film  was  taken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  precisely 
that  characteristic  of  the  activity 
which  it  was  designed  to  show. 
The  captions,  furthermore,  draw 
attention  to  the  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment which  are  to  be  considered. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
use  of  this  film  with  several  hun- 
dred children  produced  about  twice 
as  much  improvement  in  position 
in  a  given  length  of  time  as  was 
produced  by  the  usual  method  of 
instruction. 

Animated  Diagrams 

10.  Still  another  type  of  tech- 
nique enables  us  to  acquire  a  con- 
ception of  an  activity  which  we 
could  not  get  even  from  viewing 
the  object  itself — or,  at  least,  not 
so  clearly.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
animated  diagram.  The  animated 
diagram  has  been  used  to  show 
physiological  processes  and  other 
activities  of  organisms,  and  to  pic- 
ture the  characteristics  of  the  move- 
ment of  machines.  The  present 
section  (Figure  9)  is  taken  from  a 
film  which  pictures  the  operation 
of  a  gasoline  engine. 

It  seems  evident,  from  this  sur- 
vey of  different  types  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures,  that  they 
constitute  a  means  of  bringing  to 
children  types  of  experiences  of 
great  value,  and  experiences  which 
the  ordinary  child  would  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  securing  apart 
from  motion  pictures. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  mer- 
its or  the  defects  of  the  particular 
examples  of  educational  motion 
pictures  we  now  have,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  films  constitute 
a  form  of  presentation  that  is  of 
great  value  and  promise. 
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JOHNNIE   DONTCARE'S  TOOTH 
(Continued  from  page  209) 

then  out  of  the  root,  there  to  bur- 
row and  form  a  little  nest  or  sac." 
(Draw  in  pus  sac  at  tip  of  root  and 
fill  in  with  blue.) 

"Here  the  pus  accumulated  and 
pressed  on  the  nerves.  Of  course, 
John  had  more  toothache.  Back  to 
the  dentist  he  went  once  more.  An- 
other examination.  'No  use  !'  said 
the  dentist,  'this  tooth  is  dead  any- 
way— it  ought  to  come  out.'  So  he 
pulled  it. 

"Requiescat  in  pace,'  said  the 
doctor  in  Latin.  'Gone  but  not  for- 
gotten,' said  Johnnie,  for  his  tongue 
would  wander  over  to  the  big  gap 
where  his  tooth  used  to  be.  Never 
would  another  grow  in  its  place, 
and  its  faithful  partner,  who  lived 
on  the  opposite  side,  would  here- 
after be  practically  useless  because 
he  would  have  no  mate  to  work 
with.     A  sad  story,  isn't  it? 

Food,    Exercise    and    Cleanliness 

"Now,  what  can  we  learn  from 
Johnnie  Dontcare's  sad  experience  ? 
This — that  a  tooth  is  a  living  thing 
and  must  be  treated  right  or  it  will 
die.  You  have  already  learned  that 
in  order  to  keep  your  body  alive 
and  healthy,  at  least  three  things 
are  necessary: 

1.  The  body  must  be  nourished;  that 
s,  properly  fed. 

2.  The   bodj-    must    have    exercise. 

3.  The  body  must  be  kept  clean. 

"How  about  the  tooth?  Isn't  it 
ridiculous  to  say  that  a  tooth  must 
be  nourished?  Not  at  all.  Can  one 
feed  a  tooth?  Certainly!  The  tooth, 
as  we  have  seen,  receives  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  blood,  and  the 
kind  of  nourishment  it  receives  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food  a  person  eats. 

"Wise  dentists,  after  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  experimentation,  have 
shown  us  that  under-nourishment, 
which  in  most  cases  is  due  to  im- 
proper eating  habits,  is  one  cause  of 
much  of  the  tooth  decay.  When 
improperly  fed,  the  tooth  cannot 
resist  the  destructive  attacks  of 
germs  which  will  get  into  the 
mouth. 


"Does  a  tooth  need  exercise? 
Why,  of  course — tooth  exercise." 
(Encourage  the  children  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  exercising  a 
tooth.)  "Yes,  we  must  chew  our 
food  thoroughly  and  long,  and,  in- 
cidentally, while  the  tooth  gets  its 
exercise  in  this  manner,  the  stomach 
sends  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the 
busy  tooth  because  finely-ground 
food  is  so  much  easier  for  it  to 
digest. 

"Must  the  teeth  be  kept  clean? 
Ah,  that  is  a  lesson  we  have  all 
learned !  Brush  the  teeth,  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  do  in  our 
tooth-brush  drills,  twice  each  day. 

"So  this  is  what  we  should 
remember:  Every  tooth  is  a  living 
thing — therefore, 

1.  A  tooth  must  be  properly  nour- 
ished. 

2.  A  tooth  needs  exercise. 

3.  A  tooth  must  be  kept   clean." 


THE  PICTURE— AN  AGENCY  IN 

AGGRESSIVE  CHURCH  WORK 

(  Continued  from   page    211 ) 

world  in  which  the  implements  of 
war  shall  be  swept  away,  in  which 
swords  shall  become  plowshares 
and  spears  pruning-hooks. 

One  of  the  recent  films  shown 
at  the  Parish  House  was  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket."  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  man  wealthy  and  well  along 
in  years,  who  breaks  away  from 
the  crowded  city  to  visit  his  old 
home  among,  the  hills.  In  memory 
he  lives  his  life  over  again.  In 
commenting  on  the  picture  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  I  said  in  an  address 
that  it  seemed  almost  tragic  that 
in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood there  should  have  been  no 
fond  recollection  of  "the  church  in 
the  wildwood,  the  little  brown 
church  in  the  vale."  Had  church- 
men made  that  picture,  they  would 
certainly  have  featured  the  home 
church,  the  faithful  pastor,  the 
loyal  Sunday-School  teacher,  and 
the  other  good  friends  of  the  House 
of  God.  Because  the  commercial 
picture,  in  its  effort  to  please  every- 
body and  offend  none,  either  neu- 
tralizes    or     altogether     eliminates 


all  church  and  denominational  ele- 
ments, films  made  by  churchmen 
for  the  churches  are  needed  to  give 
representation,  with  fine  sentiment 
and  vigor,  to  the  church  and  all  it 
stands   for. 

A  Sermon  from  "Silas  Marner" 

For  a  sermon  upon  retribution 
and  the  certainty  with  which  sin 
always  finds  a  man  out  at  last, 
what  could  be  more  effective  than 
the  story  of  Dunstan  Cass  in  "Si- 
las Marner"  ? 

One  could  dwell  indefinitely  upon 
the  homiletical  usefulness  of  the 
picture  to  the  preacher.  Such  illus- 
trations are  most  effective.  One 
can  see  and  feel  the  quickened  in- 
terest on  die  part  of  the  congre- 
gation as  he  uses  them. 

I  once  showed  a  motion  picture 
on  "The  Life  of  Christ."  It  was  a 
noble  portrayal  —  vivid,  realistic, 
the  very  soul  of  reverence.  Im- 
mediately following  the  last  scene 
of  the  crucifixion,  there  appeared 
in  great  bold  letters  the  two  words, 
"The  End."  I  thought,  "What  if 
that  cross  were  the  end !"  A  shud- 
der ran  through  my  being  as  I 
thought  what  a  dreadful  thing, 
what  a  tragedy,  what  a  world  ca- 
lamity is  unbelief  !  No !  Thank 
God  that  cross  was  not  the  end ! 
After  the  cross  came  the  empty 
tomb.  The  gospel  we  preach  is  of 
One  who  conquered  sin,  death  and 
the  grave.  It  is  the  gospel  of  a 
risen  and  ascended  Lord  of  Life 
and  Glory.  The  religious  message 
is  a  message  of  life  and  life  more 
abundant.  In  getting  this  message 
across  to  men  we  need,  and  are 
justified  in  using,  every  agency  that 
can  help  to  give  it  reality  and 
power. 

Such  an  agency  is  the  religious 
picture. 

The  church  that  shows  the  right 
kind  of  pictures  in  either  its  reli- 
gious services  or  its  social  program 
serves  the  community  in  a  most 
commendable  way,  honors  itself  in 
so  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
loyal  to  its  religious  mission. 
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Visual    Education 


me  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

ANCHORED  ACRES.  Produced  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Shows  soil  erosion  damage  ana  approved  mod- 
ern engineering  practices  for  overcoming  this 
condition.  Methods  shown  include  brush  and 
soil-saving  dams,  terracing  and  crop  rotation. 
(p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

SHEEP.  A  lesson  on  sheep-raising.  Pic- 
tures the  need  of  more  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  and  brings  out  the  fact  that  they  are 
profitable.  Shows  the  different  breeds,  pointing 
out  the  characteristics  of  each.  (p  and  d, 
Inter,   Harvester.) 

JONATHAN  BARR'S  CONVERSION. 
Produced  for  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.  Valuable  for  use  in  cciinection 
with  the  cow-testing  association  campaigns  con- 
ducted by  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus. 
Pictures  the  testing  of  milk  in  the  dairy  of 
Farmer  Barr,  who  finds  he  is  losing  money 
on  his  herd,  and  shows  how  better  conditions 
are  brought  abcut  by  the  adoption  of  pure- 
bred livestock — with  the  result  that  the  son 
becomes  interested  in  staying  on  the  farm, 
and  money  is  available  for  putting  modern 
conveniences  into  the  farm  home.  An  inter- 
esting love  story  runs  throughout  the  picture. 
2  reels,     (p  and  d,  Homestead.) 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.  Portrays  the 
dairyman's  life — feeding  and  milking  cows — 
weighing  milk — the  milk  station — the  silo — the 
farm  buildings — sanitary  stables — water  sup- 
ply— machinery — importance  of  raising  young 
stock,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  important 
phases  of  this  agricultural  pursuit.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

THE  RICE  INDUSTRY.  A  film  showing 
all  phases  of  the  industry,  including  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  irrigation, 
harvesting,  threshing,  milling,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  rice  for  the  table.      (/>  and  d,  Harcol.) 

CIVICS    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
A  series  of  films  made  in  cooperation  with 
Cabinet  officers  and  their  staffs,  picturing  for 
the  layman  the  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Government.  One  reel 
each  is  devoted  to  the  State,  Treasury,  War, 
Navy  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Agriculture,  Interior,  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  11  reels,  also  available 
singly,  (p,  Instructive  Films  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.;  <t,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

OUR  NAVY  IN  ACTION.  An  interesting 
film  picturing  battleships,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines in  maneuvers  and  battle  practice.  2 
reels.      </.   and    d,   U.    S.   Navy.) 

SENTINELS  OF  THE  SEA.  Shows  the 
important  part  lighthouse  keepers  play  in  safe- 
guarding  ships.      1/2   reel,      (d,   Fox.) 

RED  ENEMY.  The  story  of  a  tree  which 
had  tood  the  test  of  time,  but  was  finally 
destroyed  by  "red  enemy,"  caused  by  a  care- 
less rancher.  A  (.imping  party  trapped  in  the 
burning  Forest  anil  their  escape;  lumbering, 
paper  mills,  and  other  industries  depending 
on  oiu    national   forests;   mountain  scenery,  for- 


airplane    fire    patrol. 
S.    Dept.    of    Agric.) 

shipyard   decides  to 

The   workers   pro- 

the    machinery.      A 

out    the     fact    that 

always  been  valuable 

atastrophe.      2    reels. 


est    fire-fighting,    and    the 
3    reels.       (/>    and    d,    U. 

THE  KICK-BACK.  A 
install  riveting  machinery, 
test  and  plot  to  destroy 
veteran  worker,  pointing 
machinery  of  all  kinds  has 
to  mankind,  averts  the  < 
(d,   Natl.   Non-Theat.) 

GEOGEAPH-i 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  ARCTIC  WITH  UNCLE 
SAM.  Pictures  the  annual  cruise  cf  the 
U.  S.  S.  Bear,  which  every  May  leaves  Seattle 
for  Point  Barrow,  and  tells  a  vivid  story_  of 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Arctic.  Shows  the  Eskimos 
who  live  on  King  Island  being  transported 
to  Nome  Beach  where  they  spend  the  summer, 
and  their  return  in  November  with  their  babies, 
degs  and  luggage  filling  every  bit  of  available 
space.  This  return  trip  was  photographed 
under  the  midnight  sun  after  9  o'clock  at 
night.      4   reels.      \d,   Pilgrim.) 

PACIFIC  MOUNTAINS  AND  LOW- 
LANDS. One  of  the  reels  in  the  Regional 
Geography  series  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood.  Shows  the  main 
features  of  a  land  which,  although  settled 
comparatively  recently,  has  developed  impor- 
tant activities,  great  lumbering  centers,  a 
thriving  fishing  industry,  valuable  agricultural 
areas,  and  a  large  commercial  and  industrial 
life.  There  are  motion-picture  studies  of  its 
seaports,  industries,  views  of  scenic  features, 
and  other  scenes  that  emphasize  the  economic 
importance  of  the  Pacific  Mountains  and  Low- 
lands to  the  nation,  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

RUSSIAN  FLASHLIGHTS.  Russia  under 
the  Imperial  regime.  Petrograd  on  the  River 
Neva,  street  scenes,  the  Cathedral,  Moscow, 
the  historical  Kremlin,  Ivan  Tower,  palaces  and 
churches   of  Moscow,      {p  and   d,   Kineto.) 

SCHOOL  DAYS  IN  JAPAN.  Intimate 
views  of  the  methods  employed  in  modern 
Japanese  schools,  both  graded  and  high.  The 
film  shows  the  wonderful  progress  Japan  has 
made  in  an  educational  way.  */2  reel.  (/>  and 
d,    Fox.) 

SHEPHERDS  OF  TATRA.  Nestled  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  the  quaint  district  of 
Tatra  has  once  again  been  joined  to  Poland 
after  a  century  of  separation.  This  film 
reflects  the  customs  and  mede  of  life  of  a 
bygone  age.  Sheep-herding,  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  this  small  mountain  country,  is 
carried  on  much  as  in  ancient  times.  Glimpses 
of  this  simple,  sturdy  peasant  folk  at  work 
tending  the  sheep  on  the  boulder-strewn  hill- 
side or  dancing  to  the  music  of  hand-wrought 
instruments,  are  afforded  in  this  one-reel  travel 
film,  (p,  Amer.  Red  Cross;  d,  Sec.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

HEALTH,  HYGIENE  AND 
SANITATION 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  LAKE  KUSHAQUA. 
Pictures  the  life  at  Stonywold  Sanatorium,  in 
the  Adirondacks,  an  institution  for  the  treat- 
ment  cf  self-supporting  girls  anil  young  women 


suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Shows  the  patients 
resting  on  the  broad  verandas,  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  the  sanatorium,  the  playgreunds 
where  each  child  has  a  tiny  garden  plot  of 
his  own,  etc.  The  picture  displays  the  happy, 
hopeful  side  of  sanatorium  life.  (d,  Natl. 
Tuberculosis  Assn.) 

A  DAY  WITH  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
COLONY  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  Far  up 
in  the  beautiful  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Red 
Cross  established  a  colony  for  bringing  back 
to  health  and  happiness  the  little  tots  who 
have  suffered  by  the  war.  The  film  shows 
children  long  deprived  of  fats  and  other  nour- 
ishing food,  devouring  cod-liver  emulsion  as 
eagerly  as  though  it  were  honey.  How  they 
have  been  transformed  to  a  state  of  romping 
happiness  is  visualized  most  pleasingly.  (p, 
Amer.   Red  Cross;  d,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

EXERCISE  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN.  A 
film  that  preaches  the  benefits  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise  for  the  office  worker.  (<f,  Natl. 
Non-Theat.) 

THE  LIFE-SAVERS.  A  film  bringing  out 
strongly  the  need  for  teaching  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  care  of  babies  among  the  poorer 
classes,      (p  and  d,  Harcol.) 

HISTORY 

THE  COLONIAL  GIRL.  A  picture  of 
Revolutionary  War  days,  showing  battle  scenes; 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
surrender  of  Cornwallis;  Benjamin  Franklin 
pleading  America's  cause  in  foreign  courts, 
etc.  A  beautiful  love  story  runs  throughout. 
5    reels,      (d,   Lea-Bel.) 

OLD  GLORY.  Traces  the  history  cf  the 
American  flag,  from  the  landing  of  Cabot  in 
1497  with  the  Red  Cross  flag  of  England,  down 
to  the  present  national  emblem.  Includes  the 
story  of  Betsy  Ross,  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  writing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  history 
of  cur  flag,     (p,  Prizma;  d,  Co-op.  Film  Exc.) 

THE  SLAVE  AUCTION.  ("Son  of 
Democracy"  series,  Chapter  9.)  Shows  the 
slave  market  at  its  worst,  and  pictures  the 
incident  which  caused  Lincoln  to  vow.  "If  I 
ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  I'll  hit  it 
hard!"  (p,  Benj.  Chapin;  d,  Com.  M.  P. 
Serv.) 

IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  This  reel  shows  the  important 
"waves"  of  immigration  and  brings  out  the 
causes  back  of  each.  The  European  back- 
ground of  the  immigration  is  presented,  as  well 
as  special  sections  of  the  United  States  settled 
by  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, and  other  foreign  peoples.  The  con- 
tributions immigrants  have  made  to  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  a  separate  nation  are 
indicated.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
children  of  immigrants  as  well  as  on  those 
who  have  longer  enjoyed  this  country's 
privileges,      (p  and  d,   Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

THE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENT. 
Shows  the  work  carried  on  by  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent,  particularly  as  it  affects  Mrs. 
Meade  and  her  daughter  Mabel;  the  new 
agent's  arrival;  how  she  organizes  the  county; 
how  she  demonstrates  heme  conveniences;  the 
girls'  canning  club;  the  egg  circle;  the  com- 
munity kitchen;  the  county  fair;  Mabel's  win- 
ning of  the  first  prize,  which  is  a  term  at  the 
college  short  course;  activities  at  the  short 
course;  and  Mabel  as  a  home-maker  several 
years    later.      3    reels.  (p,    U.    S.    Dept.    of 

Agric;   d,   Homestead.) 

CO-OPERATIVE        BERRY        GROWING. 

Co-operative  growing,  purchasing,  marketing 
and  canning  in  a  community  in  the  North- 
west,     (p   and   d,   U.   S.    Dept.  cf  Agric.) 

GETTING    ACQUAINTED  WITH    BEES. 

An    interesting    study    of    the  life    and    habits 

of  this  industrious  insect,  with  valuable  lessons 

in   food  conservation,      (p  and  d,   Kleine.) 

HOW   IT  IS    DONE 

A  TRIP  THROUGH  A  MODERN  ICE 
CREAM  PLANT.  Showing  the  manufacturing 
of  ice  cream  in  great  quantities,  by  the  most 
sanitary  and  modern  methods.  2  reels. 
(p,    Lewy   Studios;    d,    Hendler   Creamery   Co.) 

ROMANCE  OF  RAILS  AND  POWER. 
Pictures  in  a  fascinating  manner  the  wonders 
and  possibilities  in  electrification.  A  romance 
is  woven  into  the  story,  (p  and  d,  Westing- 
house.) 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  Showing 
the  making  of  bread  in  one  of  New  England's 
largest  bakeries,  bringing  out  the  science  and 
cleanliness  observed  in  present-day  baking 
plants,     (p,  Worcester;  d,  Town  Talk  Bakery.) 
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Thru  the  use  of  the 

DRAWING  MASTER  PANTAGRAPH  and  EQUIPMENT 

The    Drawing    Master    is    VISUAL    EDUCATION    placed    within    the    reach    of 
every   teacher   for    her    daily   classroom    work. 

ITS  OPERATION  IS  SIMPLICITY  ITSELF 

The    picture    you    wish    to    enlarge    is    held    in    position    merely    with     two     small     strips     of    ad- 
hesive   tape     (part    of    the    outfit). 

Then  let  the  point  of  the  Pantagraph  travel  over  the  outline 
the  right  hand  lightly  supports  the  chalk  or  pencil.  (See  illu 
The  result  is  an  enlarged  accurate  reproduction  of  your  ori 
adjustable   Pantagraph. 


of    the    picture    to    be    enlarged,    while 

itration.) 

;inal,    from    one    and    one-half     to    six  times   when   enlarged   with    our 


THE  DRAWING  MASTER  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

is    available   in    three    distinct    outfits,    as    follows: 


$5.00      Outfit:         (especially      recom- 
mended) 
Complete      Blackboard      Equipment 

including: 
1  Adjustable   Pantagraph    (Enlarges 
from    1H    to    6   times   the   original) 
50  Outline  Drawings 
1     Club     Membership     Board    with 
small  fixed  pantagraph.  making  en- 
largement   up    to    S    inches    sauare, 
with    Outline    Drawings,    Book 
Plates,    etc. 
1    Box    Colored    Chalk 
1     Tracing    Outfit,     Stylus    Pencil, 
Adhesive     Tape,      etc.,     etc. 
(Wrapped    in   two   packages) 


$2.50    Outfit:      Contains 
1     Adjustable     Pantagraph 
(Enlarges  1%    to   6   times), 
30    Outline    Drawings,    Ad- 
hesive  Tape,    etc. 


$1.50  Outfit: 

Contains 

1    Fixed    P 

a  n  t  a  g  r 

a  p  h 

(Makes  enla 

rgement  4 

times 

the   original) 

18   Outline 

Drawings. 

Ad- 

liesive   Tape 

,    etc. 

Order  your  outfit  immediately  by  clipping  and  mailing  the  attached  coupon. 

THE  DRAWING  MASTER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

Affiliated    with    the    National   School    Club 
National    Bldg.  CLEVELAND,    O. 


V.E.    Sept. 


COUPON 

THE    DRAWING    MASTER    CLUB    OF    AMERICA, 
National    Bldg.,    Cleveland. 

Gentlemen:      Please    send    to   the   undersigned 

— Regular   $5.00  Drawing  Master   Outfit  complete 

— Special   $2.50  Drawing  Master  Adjustable    Pantagraph 

— Special   $1.50   Drawing  Master  Fixed  Pantagraph 

I  enclose   $ 

Either    school    requisition    or    minimum    payment    of\ 

with     order,     required.       Balance     to     be    paid  I 

delivery  of   outfit,    C.    O.    D.  / 

If  I  should  find  that  the  Drawing  Master  is  not  all  that  you  claim  for 
it.  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  it  postpaid  within  10  days 
from  the  time  I  receive  it. 


(Bit 
$1. 
on 


Signed:       Name _ 

School Grade    taught.. 

Address       


LITERATURE 

FLOWER  OF  THE  NORTH.  James  Oliver 
Curwoods  story,  filmed  in  one  of  the  mest 
inaccessible  regions  of  north  Oregon,  with  a 
scenic  background  of  surpassing  grandeur  and 
beauty.      7  reels,      (p  and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  A  1-reel  film 
which  portrays  the  outstanding  incidents^  in 
Dickens'  great  novel  of  the  French  Revolution. 
One  of  the  series  entitled  "18  Tense 
Moments  from  Great  Authors."  (d,  Natl. 
Non-Theat.) 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 
One  of  a  series  of  films  under  the  name  of 
"Great  American  Authors."  Shows  places  of 
interest  connected  with  his  life,  and  gives  a 
film  version  of  his  poem,  "The  Village  Black- 
smith."     (p,   Kineto;  d,   Hodkinson.) 

ALADDIN  AND  THE  WONDERFUL 
LAMP.  The  beloved  Arabian  Nights  tale, 
played  by  children  in  the  principal  roles, 
among  them  little  Francis  Carpenter  and  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Corbin  as  Aladdin  and  the  beautiful 
Princess,  and  Buddy  Messinger  and  his  two 
sisters.  Elmo  Lincoln  is  the  Genie.  8  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Fox.) 

NATURE    STUDY    AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES 

THE  CUCKOO'S  SECRET.  Showing  how 
the  female  cuckoo  shirks  the  duties  cf  a 
mother  by  having  her  eggs  hatched  and  her 
offspring  reared  by  other  birds.  Pictures  taken 
in  England,  where  the  cuckoo  returns  every 
spring  from  Africa,      (p  and  d,   Bray.) 

BIRDS  ON  HAT  ISLAND  ROOKERY.  A 
film  made  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  showing 
sea  gulls  and  pelicans,  feeding  baby  gulls, 
close-up  views  of  birds,  adult  heron,  baby 
heron  waiting  to  be  fed,  blind  used  by  pho- 
tographer, etc.  2  reels.  (d,  Com.  M.  P. 
Serv.) 

MICROSCOPIC  POND  LIFE.  An  il- 
luminating glimpse  of  the  myriad  life  in  a 
wayside  puddle.      (<J,  Kleine.) 

TOADS.  Designed  to  picture  the  complete 
life-cycle  of  the  common  garden  toad  and  the 
tree  toad,  or  Pickering's  hyla;  to  present  this 
life-history  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
child  to  make  further  observations  of  his  own, 
to    inculcate    respect    for    the    toad's    right    to 


live,  and  to  make  clear  that  the  toad  is  not  only 
harmless  but  performs  a  valuable  service  in  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests.  The  camera  reveals 
many  fascinating  glimpses  of  tadpoles  and 
mature  toads,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

NEPTUNE'S  NEIGHBORS.  Rare  species 
of  fish  in  tropical  waters.  The  orange  filefish 
that  swims  head  downward;  parrot  fish,  so 
called  because  of  its  peculiar  beak;  yellow 
grunt,  which  can  instantaneously  change  color; 
queen  triggerfish,  which  swims  on  its  side, 
etc.,  all  play  parts  in  this  interesting  color 
film,     (p  and  d,  Prizma.) 

REPRODUCTION  IN  HIGHER  FORMS. 
Reproduction  in  one-celled  plants  by  cell  divi- 
sion, shown  by  photo-micrographs  and  ani- 
mated drawings.  Development  of  higher  or- 
ganisms from  the  one-celled  stage.  Repro- 
duction in  fish,  reptiles,  birds  and  man,  pre- 
sented by  motion-picture  photography,  photo- 
micrographs and  animated  drawings.  Human 
female's  reproductive  system,  illustrated  from 
animated  anatomical  drawings:  representation 
of  ovulation,  fertilization,  development  of  em- 
bryo and  its  nourishment.  Delicately  yet 
straightforwardly  handled,  for  school  use.  To 
be  shown  to  segregated  audiences  only,  (p 
and   d,   Bray.) 

RECREATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

CLOSE  HARMONY.  Program  No.  1  of  the 
"Sing  Them  Again"  series — a  revival  of  the 
songs  we  used  to  sing.  Picturization  and 
words  of  Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy,"  "Sweet 
Rosie  O'Grady,"  "In  the  Shade  of  the  Old 
Apple  Tree"  and  "Sweet  Adeline."  {p,  Nor- 
man  Jefferies;   d,    Edu.   Film   Exc.) 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE  LITTLE  STAR.  A 
real  fairy  story  about  a  child  who  falls  from 
a  star,  is  picked  up  by  a  wood-cutter,  and  is 
brought  up  as  his  own  child.  He  turns  out 
to  be  a  star  prince,  meets  and  woos  a  beautiful 
princess,  and  sails  away  with  her  on  a  star. 
The  leading  parts  are  taken  by  children,  and 
there  are  also  150  boys  and  girls  in  the  sup- 
porting cast.     5  reels,     (p  and  d,  Wholesome.) 

YOUR  OBEDIENT  SERVANT.  The  auto- 
biography of  a  horse,  telling  the  famous  story 
of  "Black  Beauty,"  and  featuring  an  equine 
star  that  is  a  joy  to  all  who  love  animals. 
4   reels,      (d,   Natl.   Non-Theat.) 


THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ.  The  film  version 
of  the  popular  musical  comedy  which  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone  made  famous.  It  is  a  fanci- 
ful tale  about  a  farmer  of  Oz  who  placed  a 
scarecrow  in  his  field.  The  Spirit  of  the  Corn 
endows  the  Scarecrow  with  life  and  he  sets 
forth  upon  his  adventures,  which  include  an 
encounter  with  the  Witch  Mombi,  who  has 
frozen  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Princess 
Gloria.  With  the  aid  of  the  Tin  Woodman 
the  Scarecrow  rescues  the  Princess,  (d.  Pil- 
grim Photoplay.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISE  Depicts  in  a 
reverent  and  artistic  way  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  woven  into  the  framework  of  a  mod- 
ern story  which  brings  it  directly  home  to  the 
modern  spectator.  3  reels.  (/>  and  d,  Catholic 
Art  Assn.) 

THE  POWER  OF  CHRISTIAN  D1SCI- 
PLESHIP.  Part  III  of  the  film,  "Ram  Das," 
a  story  of  India's  redemption,  being  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  leaven  and  the  meal. 
Christianity  is  on  trial,  and  the  hero  stands 
in  the  market-place  proclaiming  the  convictions 
of  his  new-found  faith.  The  multitudes  are 
moved;  discipleship  is  rewarded.  (d.  Inter. 
Church   Film   Co.) 

FATHER  TOM.  Stars  Tom  Wise  as  the 
clergyman  of  a  church  in  a  rural  community 
where  he  finds  plenty  of  work  to  do,  such  as 
finding  a  home  for  an  orphan,  helping  along 
a  pretty  little  romance,  and  patching  up  a 
quarrel  between  a  mother  and  son.  A  simple 
story  of  everyday  life,  pointing  out  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  from  service  to  others,  (p  and 
d,  Pa  the.) 

LITTLE  JIMMIE'S  PRAYER.  A  simple 
little  story  of  a  mother  teaching  her  child 
the  story  of  the  Savior.  2  reels.  (d,  WoTld 
Edu.   Film  Co-.) 

THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.  The  famous 
old  scng  told  in  pictures.  A  successful  but 
spirit-weary  Wall  Street  man  stops  in  his 
career  long  enough  to  return  to  the  country 
scenes  among  which  he  was  born,  learn  to  be 
a  boy  all  over  again,  and  find  the  love  he  had 
missed.     6  reels,     (rf,  F.  B.  O.) 
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MINU/A 

Portable  Screens 

1 

By  their  soft  yet  clear  re- 
production   of    your   films, 
eliminate    all    of    the    eye 
strain  so  common  in  mov- 
ing picture  projection. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

MINUSA   CINE'  SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

""World's Largest  Producers  of 
potion  Picture  Screens. 

(Enrmt  Ittgltaij 


How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


SAFETY    FIRST    FILMS 

PAYING  THE  PRICE.  An  interesting  stcTy- 
lesson  plea  to  take  care  of  the  small  cuts 
received  in  the  minor  accidents  which  are 
common  occurrences  in  industrial  plants.  (rf, 
Travelers   Insurance   Co.) 

DANGER  AHEAD.  A  Safety  First  film 
showing  the  danger  of  using  glaring  head- 
lights   on    automobiles.      (d,   Natl.    Non-Theat.) 

CARELESS  AMERICA.  A  film  on  the  com- 
mon hazards  of  the  automobile,  from:  the 
standpoint  of  both  driver  and  pedestrian, 
showing  the  necessity  of  waging  constant  battle 
against  our  worst  enemy — carelessness.  (p, 
Firestone;  d,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

THE  MENACE.  A  fire  prevention  film 
illustrating  the  protection  afforded  by  auto- 
matic sprinklers.  2  reels.  (p,  Natl.  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Assn.;   d,   Universal.) 

HURRY  SLOWLY.  A  picture  filmed  on  the 
streets  of  Detroit,  showing  how  accidents 
happen  to  schcol  children.  (p  and  d,  Ford 
Motor   Co.) 

CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUNDS.  A  film 
that  pictures  the  dangers  of  the  city  streets 
and  the  means  a  playground  affords  for 
wholesome,  safe  recreation,  1  /2  reel.  (p, 
Lewy;    d,   Kineto.) 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HURRY.  This 
picture  shows  the  ordinary  accidents  that 
happen  every  day — in  the  home,  on  the  street, 
on  street  cars,  etc. — and  how  these  accidents 
may  be  avoided  by  thinking  Safety  First.  2 
reels,      (p  and  d,  Carter  Cinema.) 

FIRE  PREVENTION.  A  film  lesson  which 
teaches  that  carelessness  is  the  major  cause 
of  fires,  with  added  glimpses  of  the  training 
given  to  firemen,      (p  and  il,  Fox.) 

JUGGLING  WITH  LIFE.  A  Safety  First 
film  showing  the  dangers  of  city  life,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  auto  and  street-car 
accidents,      (d,  Harcol  Film  Co.) 

WHY  ARE  WE  CARELESS?  A  film 
intended  to  reduce  street  accidents,  showing 
motor  vehicles  scooting  along  the  streets,  men, 
women  and  children  "jay-walking"  and  other- 
wise passing  between  them,  and  traffic  officers 
doing  their  best  to  protect  the  careless  public. 
It  visualizes  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
careless   person    may    get    hit    by   a   street    car; 


the  dangers  children  run  when  playing  games 
in  the  streets,  and  many  ether  ways  in  which 
people  every  day  risk  their  lives.  2  *eels. 
(d,    Boston    Citizens'    Com.    en    Conservation.) 

WHERE  ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN?  A 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  hazards  run  by  chil- 
dren while  playing  in  the  streets.  2  reels. 
(P,  Conn.  Dept.  of  Motor  Vehicles;  d,  Natl. 
Safety  Council.) 

THE  AFC  OF  SAFETY.  Teaching  Safety 
to  boys  and  girls  according  to  the  methods 
used  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  2  reels. 
(p,  Detroit  Public  Schools;  d,  Natl.  Safety 
Council.) 

THE  OUTLAW.  An  industrial  Safety  film. 
King  Carelessness  smuggles  into  a  factory  a 
group  of  mischievous  imps— "Take-a-Chance," 
"I-Should-Worry,"  "Never  Mind,"  "Didn't 
Think,"  "Horseplay,"  "Inattention,"  and  others 
— to  prompt  workmen  to  do'  foolish,  dangerous 
things.  They  are  successful  for  awhile,  but 
1hen  begins  the  battle  against  the  Outlaw  and 
his  despicable  crew.  Bit  by  bit  the  factory 
manager,  safety  engineer  and  workmen  get  con- 
trol. 3  reels,  (p,  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.; 
d,  Natl.  Safety  Council.) 

WHAT  A  CARELESS  HUNTER  IN  THE 
WOODS  CAN  DO.  This  reel  shows  a  forest 
fire  started  by  a  careless  hunter  and  the 
methods  used  by  Government  fire  fighters  to 
get  it  under  control,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept. 
cf  Agric.) 

WINGED  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  FOR- 
EST. Shows  the  work  of  airplanes  and  bal- 
loons in  spoting  fires;  scouting  for  fires  from 
March  Field,  Calif.;  a  fire  is  discovered; 
soldiers  and  forest  rangers  go  to  the  rescue. 
(p  and  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

THE  COST  OF  CARELESSNESS.  Pictur- 
ing a  forest  fire  in  one  of  cur  national  forests, 
and  teaching  a  lesson  in  the  care  that  mast  be 
taken  by  campers  to  prevent  fires,  (p  and  d, 
Prizma.) 

THE  FIERY  LANCE.  This  film  shows 
some  of  the  causes  of  forest  fires,  and 
pictures  an  auto  tour  through  the  National 
Forest  and  across  the  Continental  Divide,  over 
the  Cochetopa  Pass  Road,  (p  and  d,  U.  S. 
Dept.   of   Agric.) 

FOREST  RANGERS.  Pictures  the  work  of 
trained  men  employed  by  the  Government  as 
they  fight  a  forest  fire  in  the  Rockies.  (d, 
Kineto.) 


The  Spirit    —    The  Message 

"THE  BROWN  MOUSE" 


From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Drop  us  a  card  for  full  information  about  our  big  film  library. 


HOMESTEAD  FILMS 

732  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


COOLFONT 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.        July   19,    1923 

Homestead    Films,     Inc., 
732   S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,   111. 

Dear  Mr.   Thompson: 

I  saw  "The  Brown  Mouse"  film  yester- 
day. It  comes  closer  to  reproducing  the 
real  spirit  of  the  story  on  which  it  is  based 
and  carrying  the  message  of  the  book 
than  any  film  I  ever  saw.  I  felt  moved 
by  it  as  one  is  moved  by  any  effective 
piece   of  art. 


fours  sincere 


ly. 


y^tr&v^St^a&c 


September,  19  2  3 
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What  Kind  of  World  for  Them? 

THESE  little  children  returning  from  school  represent  all  the  children  of 
Europe.  What  kind  of  world  is  being  built  for  them  ?  Can  America  do 
anything  to  help  their  future? 

A  striking  analysis  of  the  present  conditions  in  European  countries  and  of 
the  hope  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  challenge  to  the  United  States,  is  pre- 
sented by  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  famous  Norwegian  explorer,  who  is  now  head  of 
the  League's  international  relief  work,  in  the  September  number  of  OUR 
WORLD. 

"America  and  the  World  Court,"  by  Arthur  Billiard,  is  a  study  of  President 
Harding's  proposal  and  an  analysis  of  the  objections  made  by  Senator  Borah  and 
his  supporters. 

The  second  article  in  "America's  Stake  in  World  Trade"  series  by  Charles 
Merz,  deals  with  the  world  rubber  situation.  How  does  America  get  her  rubber 
and  where  does  it  come  from? 

In  addition,  three  WORLD  FICTION  stories  from  Norway,  England  and 
Germany  are  among  the  many  features. 


At 
Newsstands 


In  the  September  number  of 

Our  World 


25 
Cents 


You  may  feel  the  need  of  a  better  background  of  information  on  the  great 
problems  facing  the  world  today.  If  so,  you  need  OUR  WORLD,  the  magazine 
that1  gives  a  vivid,  dramatic  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in.  For  $3.00  you  get 
a  yearly  subscription  and  the  individual  services  of  Our  World  Institute,  which 
answers  your  questions  about  the  world;  or  send  $1.00  for  a  trial  five  months' 
subscription  beginning  with  the  September  number. 


THE  HOUSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
9   East    37th   Street,   New   York   City 

Enter  my  name  for   (1)  A  full  year's  subscription  with  membership  in  Our  World  In- 
stitute  for  $3 : : 


(2)    Trial    subscription    of    five    months    (without    Institute    mem- 


bership), $1. 


V.  E.  9-23 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A   Reversible   Santa   Claus ...$1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales .50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National  Music   Reader 75 

Farmer's    Tear    Book _ 1.00 

Common  School   Spelling  Book 60 

Alice    in   Wonderland 50 

Egypt   and    How    To    See    It 1.00 

Red   Glove   75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  _ 1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry. 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 70 

The   Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  for  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Porter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple   1.00 

Bell   Haven   Five 1.00 

Bell  Haven   Nine 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  1.50 

At    Plattsburg    1.50 

By  Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy    Sawyer    1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small   Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays  on   Art .75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

"Voice  of  Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation  of  Brian   Kent. 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty   Minutes   Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White  Feather — Worrall 75 

The  Marriage  of   Capt.   Kettle — Hyne 75 

The    Little   Play   Books — Lord 1.00 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell 75 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin  .85 

All   the   Tear   Round— Strong .70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold S5 

Little    Smoke — Stoddard   1.00 

After  Long   Tears — Miller U0 


PROGRESSIVE    TEACHER, 

MOEEISTOWN,    TENN. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing'  herewith  $ for 

which  please  send  me  the  following1  magazines 
for  1  year. 

Free    Book    

Name    

P.    O.    Box , 

P.    O 

Street 

New  

Or  Renewing 

lllllllllllllll!lllllllll!ll!llllilll!lll!!!lll[||l!lili 


SCENERY 

One    Exterior    Drop    Curtain 
One    Interior    Drop    Curtain 
One    Garden   Drop    Curtain 
Book   Wings    to   Match 

Absolutely    New — Never    Installed 
Original      Purchaser     Bankrupt  —  Size 
suitable     for    a      12x19     foot     opening. 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   W.   Monroe   St. 
Chicago,    111. 


VOCATIONAL 

THE  FOUR  R'S.  At  a  modern  American 
military  school  the  old  "three  R's"  of  'readin', 
'ritin'  and  'rithmetic"  have  heen  supplemented 
hy  a  fourth — riding.  The  film  shows  the 
cavalry  troop  of  Culver  Military  Academy 
setting  forth  on  a  two-day  journey.  There 
are  interesting  shots  of  the  boys  on  their  way, 
illustrating  orderly  conduct,  self-reliance,  cour- 
age, and  ability  to  do  things.  1  /2  reel,  (_p, 
l  Qi  on;   d,  Klcine.) 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOUR.  The  story 
of  a  girl  who  enters  the  Nurse's  Training 
School  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Hospital.  It 
pictures  her  activities  through  the  hospital 
until  she  secures  a  position  in  the  Welfare 
Department  of  a  great  industrial  plant,  (p  and 
d,   Lewy.) 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN.  Pictures  beau- 
tiful West  Point  on  the  Hudson  in  colors. 
Shows  the  perfect  marching  of  large  bcdies 
of  cadets  to  well-timed  music,  the  presenting 
of  the  colors,  etc.  (p,  Prizma;  dj,  Co-op.  Film 
Exc.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
instalment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

Boston    Citizens'    Committee   on    Conservation,    Boston,    Mass. 

Bray    Productions,    Inc.,    130    West    46th    St.,    New    Tork   City. 

Carter    Cinema    Producing    Corporation,    220-224   West    42d    St.,    New    Tork    City. 

Catholic   Art   Association,   Inc.,    80    Fifth  Ave.,  New   Tork   City. 

Community    Motion   Picture    Service,   Inc.,    46   West   24th   St.,    New  Tork   City. 

Co-operative    Film    Exchange,    284    Turk    St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Educational  Film   Exchanges,   370    Seventh   Ave.,   New  Tork   City. 

Film  Booking  Offices  of  America,   Inc.,   723   Seventh  Ave.,  New  Tork  City. 

Ford    Motor    Company,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Fox    Film    Corporation,    10th    Ave.    and    55th    St.,    New   Tork   City. 

Harcol  Film  Company,   Inc.,  230   Camp  St.,  New   Orleans,   La. 

Hendler    Creamery    Co.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

W.    W.   Hodkinson   Corporation,    469    Fifth   Ave.,    New   Tork    City. 

Homestead    Films,    Inc.,    732    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

International    Church     Film     Co.,    861    Reibold    Bldg.,     Dayton,     Ohio. 

International    Harvester    Co.,    606    So.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Kineto    Co.    of   America.    350    Madison   Ave.,    New   Tork    City. 

George  Kleine  Motion    Picture  Films.   116   So.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Lea-Bel   Film   Co.,    804    So.   Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Lewy    Studios,    853    No.    Eutaw    St..    Baltimore,    Md. 

National   Non-Theatrical   Motion    Pictures,   Inc.,    130   W.    46th   St.,    New  Tork    City. 

National    Safety    Council,    120    West    42d    St.,    New    Tork    City. 

National   Tuberculosis   Association,    370    Seventh  Ave.,    New   Tork   City. 

Pathe    Exchange,    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    New    Tork    City. 

Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exchange,    736    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Prizma,    Inc.,    110    West    40th    St.,    New   Tork   City. 

Society   for   Visual   Education,    Inc.,    806    West    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 

Town   Talk    Bakery,    Worcester,    Mass. 

Travelers  Insurance   Co.,   Hartford,  Conn. 

U.    S.    Dept.   of  Agriculture,   Washington,    D.    C. 

U.    S.    Navy   Recruiting    Bureau,    South   &    Whitehall    Sts.,    New   Tork    City. 

Universal    Pictures    Corporation,    1600    Broadway,    New    Tork    City. 

Vitagraph,  Inc.,  E.  15lh  St.   and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Westinghouse    Electric   &   Mfg.   Co.,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Wholesome    Films    Co.,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

World    Educational    Film    Co.,    804    So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme   S.V.E.   combined   film-slide  projector 
which    stops    to    show    still    pictures    from    the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  I  000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1 ,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion  and  long  wear.      New  type  fan   gives  maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.       Endorsed    by    users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For  Full  Information  to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME     MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 


In  portable  projection  insist  on  Safety  Film 
and  you  assure  safety. 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Identifiable  for  quality  by  the  words 
"Eastman"  and  "Kodak";  and  for  safety  by 
the  word  "Safety" — stenciled  in  black  letters 
in  the  transparent  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The    Film    and   The   Railroads 


SELECTED   PROGRAMS 


THE   following   groups   of   films,   carefully  selected  to  give  well-balanced,  enter- 
taining   and    instructive    programs,    are    suitable    for    fall    showings    in    schools 
and   churches. 
Each  program  consists  of  4   reels,   giving  approximately  one  hour's  instruction  and 
entertainment. 

Due  to    the   special   low  rentals   quoted,    no  substitutions  can  be  made  at  the  pro- 
gram price. 


PROGRAM  No.  I — Complete  $10.00  per  day 

HATS    OFF — A    Story    of    the    Flag    (1    reel) 

A  splendid  lesson  in  flag  etiquette — very   popular  with   both 
adult    and    junior    audiences. 

A   STUDY    OF  NIAGARA    (2   reels) 

This    beautiful    picture    shows    close-up    and    airplane    views 
of    the    Falls    and    vicinity. 

BESIDE    THE    ZUIDER    ZEE     (1     reel) 

A    lovely    scenic    of    Holland,    showing   the    quaint    costumes 
and    customs    of    a    "Spotless    Town." 


PROGRAM  No.  II — Complete  $10.00  per  day 
LIFE  HISTORY   OF  THE  MONARCH   BUTTERFLY 
(1     reel) 

A    delightful    educational    reel    showing    the    complete    lite- 
cycle    of   this   gorgeous  butterfly. 

'NEATH    POLAND'S   HARVEST   SKIES    (1    reel) 

A    rare   picture   of   charm   and  beauty    of   the   people   of   the 
peaceful    district    west    of    Warsaw    during    harvest    season. 

RAILROADS   IN    UNITED    STATES  HISTORY 
(1    reel) 
This    picture    shows    the    evolution    of    railroad    transporta- 
tion   and    is    interesting    and    educational. 

VENICE     (1    reel) 

A    beautiful    scenic    of    the    city    of    islands    and    gondolas. 
A    reel    of    widely    diversified    interest. 


PROGRAM  No.  Ill Complete  $10.00  per  day 

SHEPHERDS   OF   TATRA    (1    reel) 

An   unusual  picture   of   the   timber   lands  of  the    Carpathian 
mountains     district,     showing    wood    carving    and    mode    of 
living     of     these    quaint     people     whose     chief     industry    Is 
sheep    herding. 
WHEN    THE    FISHING    FLEET    COMES    HOME 
(1    reel) 
This   reel   contains   picturesque    scenes    of  the   fisher    folk   on 
the    coast    of    Brittany. 

A  CITIZEN   AND   HIS  GOVERNMENT    (2  reels) 

A  splendid  film  produced  to  increase  the  appreciation 
of  all  citizens  for  the  many  services  performed  for  us 
by   our    government.      An   excellent    Americanization   picture. 


PROGRAM  No.  IV Complete$10.00perday 

FROM    JACQUES    TO    JOHNNIE     (1    reel) 

This  picture  visualizes  a  letter  written  by  a  French  boy 
to  an  American  boy  describing  his  school  and  school-mates. 
TOADS  (1  reel) 
An  interesting  reel  giving  complete  life-cycle  of  the 
garden  and  tree  toads — a  picture  which  meets  the  approval 
of    all    audiences. 

RECLAIMING    ARID    LAND    BY    IRRIGATION 
(1   reel) 

This    reel    shows    many    dams    and    projects    undertaken    and 
completed    by    the    government    in   its    plan    to    reclaim    vast 
areas   of    western    land. 
APPLE-BLOSSOM    TIME   IN    NORMANDY    (1    reel) 

A  wonderful  scenic  of  the  country  life  along  I  lie  Seine 
in  Northwestern  France,  showing  flowering  orchards,  types 
of   people    and    their    daily   tasks. 


All   rentals    are    quoted    f.    o.    b.    our   library.         Early     bookings     are     urged. 

Many  other  films  visualizing  the  following;  subjects  are  available  through  our  libraries  and  distributors 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States:  Civics,  Nature  Study,  Geography,  History,  Health  and  Hygiene, 
Agriculture,    Foreign    Scenics    and    Athletics. 
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FORECAST  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Evaluating  the  Use  of  Pictures 
in  Teaching  Geography 

Deals  with  the  use  of  pictures 
in  lieu  of  field  work,  and  how 
to  study  a  picture  as  a  geog- 
rapher studies  a  real  land- 
scape. Gives  practical  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  use  of  pic- 
tures. Written  by  Edith  P. 
Parker  of  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago. 


Starting   Movies  in   Mississippi 
Schools 

A     record     of  struggle     and 
achievement  by  F.  J.  Hubbard, 

State   Director  of  Vocational 

Education     of  the     State    of 
Mississippi. 


Our  Work  With  Schools 

Miss   Connolly   tells   more  of 
Newark's  pioneer  work. 


Fighting   for  Education 

Personalities  and  forces  op- 
posing the  Towner-Sterling 
Bill.  An  estimate  of  the  op- 
position by  Professor  J.  W. 
Searson. 
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Science  and  Education 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


THIS  is  the  age  of  science.  The  applications  of 
science  are  encountered  at  every  turn.  They  are 
vital  in  the  production  of  such  fundamentals  as  our 
food,  our  shelter,  our  clothing,  our  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  our  methods  of  communication.  If 
science  and  its  applications  were  suddenly  removed 
disaster  would  speedily  follow. 

SCIENCE  is  universally  held  in  great  esteem.  A 
scientific  man  is  regarded  as  ranking  high  among 
his  fellows ;  an  athlete  or  a  business  man  is  compli- 
mented when  he  is  called  scientific;  and  the  historian 
and  the  theologian  insist  that  they  use  the  methods  of 
science.  On  every  hand  science  is  praised  and  no- 
where is  it  condemned.  There  seems  to  be  universal 
rejoicing  because  more  progress  has  been  made  in 
science  and  its  applications  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  in  all  the  preceding  centuries  of  human 
progress. 

THE  average  man's  ideas  of  the  benefits  of  science 
are  vague.  He  thinks  primarily,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, of  the  physical  contributions  it  has  made  to 
our  lives.  Within  the  period  spanned  by  his  own 
memory  the  obvious  applications  of  electricity  have 
been  enormously  extended,  the  age-long  problem  of 
learning  how  to  fly  has  been  solved,  and  the  marvels 
of  wireless  communication  have  become  familiar  to 
every  school  boy.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  limiting 
his  attention  to  such  things,  for  it  is  his  intellectual 
level.  Indeed,  such  things  furnish  an  entrancing  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  most  daring  imagination. 

IN  one  century  science  and  its  applications  have 
made  civilized  men  fourfold  more  efficient  in  the 
production  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  than 
they  ever  were  before.  In  valuable  physical  accom- 
plishments science  has  made  every  workman  of  today 
a  greater  giant  than  ever  performed  wonders  in  the 
fabulous  days  of  old.  Labor  unions  have  not  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  daily 
hours  of  labor  in  recent  decades,  nor  have  the  captains 
of  industry  produced  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
present  time.  Both  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth  are 
due  to  those  men,  in  number  a  few  thousand  at  most, 
who  by  painstaking  investigations  and  sometimes  by 
flashes  of  genius  have  penetrated  Nature's  secrets  and 


have  turned  her  materials  and  her  forces  to  our  use. 
The  great  respect  in  which  science  is  held  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  a  dim  and  partially  subconscious  reali- 
zation of  these  facts. 

The  greatest  benefits  of  science,  however,  will 
not  be  in  providing  better  shelter,  clothing,  and  food 
than  the  mass  of  mankind  has  ever  known  before. 
It  will  be,  rather,  in  making  it  possible  f<  >r  men  to  have 
available  the  materials  and  the  leisure  for  cultivating 
their  higher  faculties.  Science  has  made  possible  in 
the  countries,  where  it  is  most  cultivated  and  used, 
universal  free  education,  and  even  o  onpulsory  at- 
tendance in  schools  up  to  the  ages  of  fourteen,  six- 
teen, or  eighteen  years.  Then  there  is  to  be  added 
to  this  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  printed  matter 
that  is  accessible  to  all. 

Although  much  of  it  does  not  measure  up  to  high 
ideals,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  best  is  also 
available  and  more  widely  read  and  appreciated  than 
ever  before. 

IF  the  results  in  promoting  human  welfare  and  happi- 
ness have  not  yet  been  noteworthy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  scarcely  a  generation  has  had  these 
advantages,  while  many  generations  must  be  cultivated 
before  an  Age  of  Pericles  or  an  Elizabethan  Period 
will  blossom.  Results  far  superior  to  any  heretofore 
known  may  be  confidently  expected,  for  now  for  the 
first  time  the  masses  and  not  alone  the  classes,  are 
being  raised  to  a  more  enlightened  level. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  of  science  is  that  it 
discovers  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
A  thousand  striking  examples  can  be  cited.  There- 
fore it  may  be  expected  that  .science  will  not  only 
provide  leisure  but  new  and  superior "  methods  for 
improving  our  minds.  The  visual  education  move- 
ment is  possibly  an  example,  and  there  will  be  many 
others.  The  statement  that  "there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning"  certainly  contains  some  truth  but  probably 
more  of  error.  The  falsity  of  such  maxims  has  often 
been  proved  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  experi- 
ences in  these  sciences  lead  us  to  hope  that  in  the 
enormously  more  difficult  realm  of  human  psychology, 
discoveries  may  some  time  be  made  that  will  be  com- 
parable in  their  field  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
and  the  steam  engine  in  the  material  world.  ,    ,$ 
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The   Film  Shows   the  Way  to   Railroad 

Peace 


THEY  know  how  to  dress 
windows  on  Chicago's  Boul. 
Mich.  Visual  education  of 
the  shopper  is  vital  on  such  high 
rental  streets. 

Experts  of  the  window  trim- 
ming art  recently  were  surpassed 
in  the  attainment  of  "stopping 
power''  by  a  simple  display  of 
news  photos. 

A  firm  of  bond  salesmen  sell- 
ing the  securities  of  a  new  taxi 
corporation  collected  22  current 
news  prints,  pasted  them  in  their 
window  and  inserted  a  card  call- 
ing attention  to  their  visualiza- 
tion o  f  "Transportation  the 
World  Over." 

The  result  was  a  continuous 
crowd  of  window  shoppers  and 
much  impromptu  discussion  of 
the  whole  transportation  problem. 
A  curb, stone  academy  of  trans- 
port sprang  up  and  held  shifting- 
sessions  for  sometning  like  two 
weeks. 

There  were  prints  of  ancient 
stage  coaches  and  "covered  wag- 
ons" from  recent  fairs  and  his- 
torical pageants.  A  goat  team, 
drawing  a  thatch  covered  cart  on 
a  Philippine  path,  flanked  the 
well  known  reproduction  of  the 
locomotive  "De  Witt  Clinton"  and 
its  ancient  passenger  equipment. 

A  Buick  meeting  bullocks  on  a 
Japanese  roadway,  an  electric  lo- 
comotive climbing  the  Cascades, 
ox  teams  dragging  logs,  Judge 
Gary  and  wife  alighting  from  a 
Madeira  sledge,  a  horse  car  in  a 
Hindu  town,  the  oldest  Ford  in 
captivity,  the  interior  of  the  first 
Pullman,  all  drew  attention  and 
elicited  exclamation  and  com- 
ment.. 

Eaves-dropping  the  throng  it 
was  easy  to  discover,  however, 
that  the  picture  that  captured 
male  imagination  was  that  of  the 
first  locomotive  that  ever  ran  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Di- 
ego.     The    cone    funneled    wood 


How  Film  Shows  Rail 
Progress   and   Service 


SADDLEBACK      LOCOMOTIVE      OF      THE 
EIGHTIES 


ELECTRIC      ENGINE      HAULS      BIGGER 
LOADS 
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BIGGER    POWER,    LARGER    RAILS. 
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burner    looked     the     pioneer    in 
every  nut  and  bolt. 

Ask  the  Toy  Shops 

Toy  sellers  know  the  appeal  of 
the  effigy  of  the  steam  locomotive 
to  little  boys.  Its  popularity  nev- 
er wanes.  The  glamor  of  rail- 
roading is  concentrated  in  the 
roar  and  hiss   of  the  actual  ma- 


cnine.  It  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  appeal  that  the  railroad 
makes  to  youth.  Several  million 
middle  aged  American  voters  were 
railroad  fans  only  a  few  years  ago. 
To  the  youth  of  the  tank  towns 
the  railroad  was  the  shining  high- 
way to  the  Great  Adventure. 
That  generation  of  boys  suc- 
ceeded elders,  who  grew  tip  in  the 
period  when  the  railroad  was  gen- 
uinely popular,  and  sought  on  al- 
most any  terms  by  nascent  cities 
and  growing  country  sides. 

The  railroad  in  its  time  has 
meant  what  the  clipper  ships  of 
an  elder  day  meant  to  the  youth 
of  the  seaboard  states.     . 

It  is  intertwined  with  the  pio- 
neer and  colonizing  psychology,  it 
smacks  of  the  Wild  West  and 
empire  building. 

Although  this  tradition  has 
been  obscured  by  years  of  cla- 
mant strife,  it  still  lives.  There  is 
a  vast  fund  of  interest  and  po- 
tential friendliness  for  the  rail- 
roads in  the  sub-consciousness  of 
the  people.  It  is  probably  strong- 
er in  the  very  regions,  where  rail- 
road baiting  has  been  so  much 
in  evidence,  than  anywhere  else. 

One  would  think  that  the  rail- 
roads would  'make  an  appeal  to 
this  silent  force.  But  there  are 
few  signs  of  effective  effort  in 
that  direction,  although  the  rail- 
road executives  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  "campaign  of  education"  al- 
most unparalleled  in  its  extent 
and  intensity. 

Railroad  presidents  are  travel- 
ling over  their  systems,  making 
speeches  as  if  they  were  candi- 
dates for  office.  The  olu  aloof- 
ness has  been  succeeded  by  an  al- 
most frantic  effort  to  gain  the  in- 
terest and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  old  methods  of  counter- 
acting political  attack  were  long- 
since  discarded,  but  the  new 
methods   adopted   seem    to   over- 
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look  the  most  powerful  weapons 
available. 

The  mails  are  loaded  with 
pampmets,  leaflets  and  broad- 
sides. Newspaper  editors  receive 
weekly,  and  almost  daily,  the 
most  careful  statistical  analysis 
of  what  the  railroads  are  doing, 
what  they  are  earning,  anu  what 
it  costs  them  to  operate  and  pay 
wages  and  taxes. 

These  data  are  analyzed  and 
expounded  i  n  booklets  and 
speeches  which  load  every  busi- 
ness man's  desk.  The  army  of 
press  agents  is  growing  by  the 
hour.  Costly  statistical  bureaus 
manned  by  expensive  experts, 
backed  by  armies  of  clerks,  ste- 
nographers and  calculating  ma- 
chines are  installed  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere. 

The  city  and  country  press  are 
carrying  much  profitable  propa- 
ganda advertising. 

Station  walls  shriek  with  sta- 
tistics and  illustrated  posters. 
Everywhere  the  ticket  buyer  is 
surrounded  by  charts  and  tables 
and  per  cents.  As  he  leaves  the 
counter  with  his  ticket  and  Pull- 
man slip,  booklets  are  thrust  into 
his  hand  which  tell  the  railroads' 
rights,  their  efforts  and  the 
wrongs  that  politicians  threaten 
to  heap  upon  them.  The  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country 
are  set  forth  in  moving  pleas.  If 
print  and  persuasion  could  do  it, 
every  voter  in  the  United  States 
by  now  ought  to  understand  the 
relation  of  railroad  freight  rates 
and  wages.  But  so  far,  election 
returns  and  popular  reaction  to 
the  last  railroad  strike  failed  to 
indicate  that  this  message  had 
gone  home.  The  sermons  seem 
to  have  reached  the  converted  for 
the  most  part. 

The   Real   Appeal 

The  interest  of  the  window 
shoppers  in  the  pioneer  locomo- 
tive is  very  suggestive.  The 
proper  key  to  railway  education 
is  history.  The  essence  of  the 
feeling  against  the  railroads  is  a 
carefully  inculcated  belief  that 
they  are  predatory.  This  feeling 
is    aroused    by    appeal    to    hoary 


prejudices  and  the  revamping  of 
ancient  wrongs,  long  since  right- 
ed for  the  most  part. 

Lying  along  side  the  friendly 
tradition,  there  is  a  popular 
memory  of  anti  railway  combat 
which  goes  back  to  the  Civil  war 
and  beyond.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  of  it.  In  its  early  develop- 
ment the  railroad  industry  like 
other  enterprises  often  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ruthless  men,  whose 
real  work  for  the  country  was  not 
nearly  so  spectacular  as  some  of 
their  harsh  methods. 

More  and  more,  as  the  present 
controversy  proceeds  it  gets  back 
to  history.  Its  present  phase  is  a 
controversy  over  the  valuation  of 
the  properties.  The  anti  railroai 
politicians  have  about  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  maintain  the  idea 
that  the  railroads  generally  are 
now  weltering  in  prosperity  an.' 
are  "robDing  tne  people"  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  valuations. 
The  meager  net  percentages 
earned  make  it  impossible  to  get 
this  idea  over  except  in  the  most 
illiterate  and  credulous  circles.  It 
is  necessary  then  to  go  "behind 
the  returns"  and  to  show  that  the 
railroads  are  over  valued.  Once 
that  attempt  is  made,  the 
controversy  becomes  mainly 
historical. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  sample 
of  the  prevailing  attack,  abstract- 
ed from  a  widely  circulated 
document.  "Through  political 
trickery  the  railroads  obtained 
grants  of  land  not  necessary  for 
transportation  purposes  but  con- 
taining large  deposits  of  coal,  ore 
and  other  natural  resources. 
They  deliberately  stole  these 
lands;  capitalized  them,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  purchasers  of 
their  bonds  and  stocks  vast  sums 
of  money,  which  they  appro- 
priated to  their  own  use  and 
which  they  have  never  yet  re- 
paid" etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Libraries  of 
such  propaganda  are  in  existence. 
Tons  are  being  produced. 

The  railroads  for  years  ignored 
such  attacks.  This  was  partly 
because  of  their  manifest  absurd- 


ity. The  whole  conception  of  the 
development  of  the  second  great- 
est industry  in  the  country  in 
terms  of  predatory  transactions 
does  violence  to  the  common 
sense  of  history  and  economics. 
Nations  are  not  built  that  way, 
and  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road industry  was  merely  a  part 
of  the  national  growth,  the  con- 
quest of  the  continent. 

Now  that  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  are  beginning  to  see  how 
the  absurdity  of  a  statement  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the 
amount  of  credence  it  may  obtain, 
they  are  beginning  to  meet  such 
things  with  verbal  and  printed 
denial.  It  is  a  commonplace 
among  newspaper  men  that  no 
denial  ever  catches  up  with  a 
charge.  There  is  a  fatal  vice  in 
all  negative  publicity  efforts.  The 
secret  of  muck  raking  success 
was  in  the  fact  that  the  muck 
rakers  discovered  first  that  popu- 
lar psychology  is  such  that  the 
way  to  "put  it  over"  is  to  say  it 
in  as  extreme  fashion  as  possible, 
and  repeat  it  as  many  times  as 
possible.  Emphasis  and  repetition 
are  the  things  that  count,  along 
with  the  first  blow,  and  no  nega- 
tive appeal  can  ever  be  made 
strong  enough  to  counter  act 
such  tactics,  in  the  writer's 
opinion. 

How   to   Meet  Attack 

But  there  is  an  antidote,  a  per- 
fect remedy.  It  consists  in  the 
positive  education  of  the  people 
in  railroad  history. 

Such  history,  absolutely  devoid 
of  propaganda  or  argument,  will 
undermine  the  whole  structure  of 
anti  railroad  agitation.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  get  this  history  to  the 
people.  Certainly  it  is  not  very 
feasible  to  instruct  millions  of 
people  in  such  an  intricate  sub- 
ject as  the  history  of  trans- 
portation by  the  methods  used 
heretofore.  There  are  excellent 
histories  of  the  railroads,  the 
work  of  painstaking  experts. 
Popular  histories  might  be  pro- 
duced, but  they  would  be  on  the 
printed    plane,    and    in    no    way 

(Continued  on  Page  257) 
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Taking  the  Museum  to  the  Learner 


Educational  x 

TWO  well  -  dressed  young 
women  on  the  library  stairs. 
One  of  them  had  been  bor- 
rowing from  the  Museum.  "Isn't  it 
lovely,"  said  she,  "to  have  a  library 
as  wide-awake  as  ours?  Where 
else  could  you  go  into  the  public 
library  and  get  just  the  specimens 
you  want,  and  have  them  charged 
on  your  card  and  walk  away  with 
them  like  this?"  "Yes",  said  the 
other,  "My  cousin  borrowed  a  coon 
song  from  the  Library  for  her 
class,  to  sing  in  the  school  as- 
sembly. And  the  colored  pupils 
got  mad.  They  thought  it  meant 
them.  And  what  do  you  think? 
She  telephoned  to  the  Library,  and 
they  sent  her  over  a  raccoon,  and 


By  Louise  Connolly 

Adviser,  Newark  Museum,  Newark, 

she  showed  it  to  the  children,  and 
it  stopped  the  fussing  right  away. 
What  other  library  has  a  coon  to 
illustrate  a  coon  song,  and  an  owl 
to  illustrate  the  'Owl  and  the  Pussy 
Cat',  and  a  raven  to  illustrate  Poe  ? 
My  cousin  has  used  them  all". 

Now  those  girls  had  received  all 
their  museum  communications  on 
paper  headed  with  the  words 
"Newark  Museum  Association", 
but  they  will  never  know  that  there 
is  such  an  association,  until  they 
enter  the  portals  of  its  home,  when 
it  builds  one. 

Confirms  Faith 

I  believe  that  more  than  half  of 


New  Jersey' 

the  literate  public  in  Newark  do 
not  know  that  the  Museum  exists. 
This,  however,  certainly  justifies  us 
in  a  three-dimensional  faith.  The 
Museum  has  for  thirteen  years 
carried  on  a  vociferous  advertising 
campaign.  We  have  held  exhibits, 
solicited  members,  published 
propaganda — in  fact,  "sold"  the 
museum  idea  in  every  fashion. 
Yet,  because  we  had  no  tangible 
headquarters  wearing  our  name 
across  its  brow,  we  are  usually 
known  under  a  false  title. 

Every  Newarker  able  to  read  a 
newspaper  has  had  a  chance  to 
learn  of  our  existence.  The  head 
of  a  firm  owning  the  chief  depart- 
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mem  store  in  the  city,  and  hence 
himself  an  adept  in  visual  instruc- 
tion, has  given  the  Museum  half  a 
million  dollars  for  a  building.  Like 
most  people  moving  into  a  newlv 
donated  home,  our  chief  concern 
now  is  to  procure  an  income  for 
its  upkeep! 

The  certificate  of  incorporation 
states  the  purpose  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  museum  for  the 
reception  and  exhibition  of  articles 
of  art,  science,  history  and  tech- 
nology, and  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences". And  the  man  who  wrote 
that  paragraph  has  been  through- 
out the  unpaid  director  of  the 
Museum's  activities. 


Words  Last 

We   have  taught  by  the  use  of 
tangible  ihings.     Our  sequence  is: 


IN    GEOGRAPHY 

The  thing  in  action  if  possible;  the 
thing  static  if  you  can  get  it;  a 
■model  if  you  can't;  a  diagram  if  it 
is  needed;  and  words  for  what 
cannot  otherwise  be  told. 

The  lending  of  objects  to  any 
citizen  or  stranger  who  has  a  need 
for  them  began,  in  a  desultory  way, 
and  was  systematized  as  it  grew. 
In  1916-17,  about  4000  objects 
were  lent;  in  1922,  over  13,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  Library 
pictures. 

These  loans  are  chiefly  to 
schools.  They  cover:  Birds  and 
their  nests,  with  pictures  and 
pamphlets ;  Bronzes  for  art  study 
and  for  decoration ;  Butterflies, 
moths  and  insects,  individuals  and 
life  histories;  Casts,  labeled  picture 
sets  and  pamphlets ;  Dolls  in  cos- 
tume and  patterns  of  clothes,  for 


teaching  history  and  geography; 
Drawing  models ;  Industrial  proc- 
esses and  economic  products, 
specimens  and  pictures;  Life 
customs,  implements,  clothing, 
furniture,  weapons  and  pictures  ; 
Mammals,  specimens  and  leaflets; 
Marine  life;  Minerals;  Physi- 
ographic models;  Physiologic  mod- 
els ;  Pottery ;  Sculpture ;  Textiles, 
charts,  implements,  pictures ; 
Weapons;  Woods;  etc. 

This  work  of  lending  is  limited 
by  lack  of  funds  only.  We  could 
do  ten  times  the  work  if  we  had 
the  material.  Most  of  what  we 
have  is  mostly  in  circulation. 

Makes  Live  Personnel 

The  peculiar  situation  of  our 
museum  has  wrought  in  us  two 
excellencies : 

First,  the  fact  that  we  have  five- 
sixths  of  our  specimens  always  in 
storage,  so  that  almost  all  our 
exhibitions  are  necessarily  tran- 
sient, keeps  our  limited  force  of 
workers  incessantly  installing.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  anywhere  in 
the  country  there  is  an  adept  at 
every  kind  of  installation  com- 
parable to  our  curator. 
1  In  our  second  excellence  I  think 
none  stands  in  our  class,  excepting 
Miss  Meissner  of  St.  Louis :  We 
pack  every  conceivable  thing,  of 
no  matter  what  shape,  so  as  to  be 
teacher-proof. 

Physiographic  models  of  painted 
plaster  are  perishable.  They  can 
be  well  used  in  a  school  building, 
under  a  teacher  who  is  a  specialist. 
But  to  send  them  by  school  boys 
or  janitors,  and  to  trust  young 
teachers  to  repack  them,  is  to  court 
expensive  destruction.  We  got  the 
library  carpenter  to  make  compo- 
board  boxes,  which  were  lined  with 
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canvas  cushions  stuffed  with  ex- 
celsior. There  is  a  tape  handle  on 
one  side  of  the  model  to  pull  it  out 
by.  Only  one  model  has  been 
broken  in  four  years. 

Anatomical  models,  also  of 
plaster,  are  mounted  on  eompo- 
board  bases.  Each  slides  into  a 
groove,  in  its  cushioned  box,  and 
has  a  label  pasted  on  the  base 
adjuring  the  teacher,  "When  plac- 
ing model  in  box,  please  keep  this 
side  in  front."  (I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  teacher  does  not  always 
"please.") 

Perishable  dolls,  in  pasteboard 
boxes,  are  mounted  on  wooden 
platforms  and  fastened  to  wooden 
supports  which  can  be  removed. 
The  platform  slides  into  a  groove, 
the  head  is  held  by  a  notched 
pasteboard  support,  and  to  the 
cover  is  glued  a  triangular  projec- 
tion of  pasteboard,  to  prevent 
"teetering." 

We  regret  that  some  of  the 
things  we  lend  are  mounted  behind 
glass.  Our  excuse  is  that  delicate 
birds  made  of  tiny  feathers, 
Spanish-American  work,  are  reallv 
not  considered  lendable  bv  most 
museums. 

Birds    and    Dolls 

Birds  are  packed  much  as  are 
the  dolls.  The  base  to  which  each 
is  attached  slides  into  a  groove. 
On  the  outside  of  the  box  is  a 
picture  of  the  occupant  and  a  label. 
At  the  back  of  the  box,  within,  is 
a  set  of  pictures,  to  be  used  by  a 
class,  and  often  a  set  of  leaflets 
also.  On  this  is  the  usual  pocket 
for  the  charging  card.  (We 
charge  objects  much  as  the  Library 
charges  books.)  And  on  top  of  the 
box,  slipped  under  two  wires,  is  a 
card  telling  what  the  box  contains, 
with  the  borrower's  name  and  the 
date.  A  bird's  nest,  with  eggs, 
accompanied  by  a  picture  of  the 
birds,  both  mounted  in  a  glass- 
fronted  box,  will  be  set  into  a  box 
lined  throughout  with  corrugated 
pasteboard.  A  real  grandmother's 
sampler  is  fastened  by  stitches,  in 
a  cardboard  passe-partouted 
mount.  The  handle  of  an  East 
Indian  fan,  made  of  peacock  feath- 
ers and  cuscus  grass,  slips  into  a 
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holder  of  "bull  dog"  and  lies  in  a 
portfolio  of  heavy  cardboard. 
Chinese  pottery  pieces  lie  in  a  box 
separated  into  compartments  by 
cardboard  strips,  and  provided  with 
a  cushion  which  is  unlosable.  A 
pipe  and  cigarettes  are  tied  to  a 
card  which  fits  into  a  box.  A 
miniature  sedan  chair  from  China 
is  glued  onto  a  frame  with  a  handle 
at  the  top.  A  canoe,  a  tepee,  a 
ship,  a  castle,  a  knight,  a  squirrel, 
all  go  readily  into  boxes  made  to 
fit.  As  many  as  twenty  Indian 
objects,  totem-poles,  mats,  etc.,  are 
put  into  a  box,  with  a  few  par- 
titions for  small  and  fragile  arti- 
cles. Industrial  charts  are  provided 
with  boxes  holding  several  at  once. 
We  have  the  flat  paper  boxes  such 
as  are  used  by  department  stores. 
A  Guiana  Indian  shed,  already  in 
a  case  with  two  glass  slides,  is  not 
put  into  another  whole  box,  but  has 
a  two-sided  wooden  cover  slipped 
over  it,  which  stays  on  because  the 
box  is  lifted  by  the  side  handles, 
under  which  are  grooves  for 
fingers. 

If  we  were  to  patent  each  device 
invented    for   the    purpose    of    en- 


abling unskilled  teachers  or  pupils 
to  repack  perishable  objects,  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office  would 
be  seriously  augmented.  The  car- 
penter and  the  lending  staff  feel 
pride  in  meeting  every  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  a  little  light  material 
and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity. 

We  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
State  Museum  at  Trenton,  for  our 
boxes  need  not  be  heavy  enough 
to  mail  or  express ;  we  are  less 
fortunate  than  St.  Louis,  New 
York  or  Chicago,  as  much  of  our 
material  must  be  carried  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils  by  hand. 

The  Bane   of   Uniformity 

There    is    an    advantage    in    not 

being  able  to  do  such  systematized 

installations  as  those  of  the  Field 

Museum    or    the    Natural    History 

Museum,     which     have     standard 

traveling  cases.     A  standard  set  of 

cases    is    like    a    set    of    uniform 

charts.     No  matter  how  interesting 

its    contents,    the    exterior    of    the 

case  repels  by  its  very  similarity  to 

those  seen  before. 

*         *         *         *         * 

Where  do  we  get  what  we  have  ? 

{Continued  on  Page  253) 
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Film  Scraper  from  Caisson  to  Cupola 


The  $15,000,000  thirty-two  story  Straus 
Building  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  When  completed  prior  to  May 
1,  1924,  this  building,  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  thoroughly  efficient  in  this 
country,  will  be  the  highest  building  on 
Chicago's  ever  developing  Michigan  Ave- 
nue skyline.  Motion  pictures  which  are 
being  taken  of  this  building  will  show  in 
detail  for  the  first  time  the  growth  of  an 
American    skyscraper. 

MOTION  pictures  will  show 
for  the  first  time  the  growth 
of  an  American  skyscraper, 
when  the  film,  now  being  taken  of 
the  $15,000,000  thirty-two  story 
Straus  Building,  Michigan  Ave- 
nue's highest  office  building,  is  re- 
leased late  in  December. 

When  finished  the  pictures  will 
have  made  it  possible   for  motion 


picture  audiences  to  see  within 
twenty  minutes  the  growth  of  a 
skyscraper  from  the  digging  of  the 
caissons  to  the  completed  building. 
The  skyscraper,  which  will  take 
months  to  build,  can  be  shown  to 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  de- 
tail in  the   course  of  the  picture. 

Filmed   as   it   Grows 

To  show  the  building  from  the 
beginning  until  the  outside  of  the 
structure  is  entirely  enclosed  with 
brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  a  spe- 
cial motion  picture  cage  has  been 
constructed  in  Grant  Park,  where 
every  morning  for  the  next  three 
months,  a  motion  picture  operator 
will  take  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of 
film.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
South  Park  commissioners  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  erect  the  cage. 

Prior  to  this  time  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  of  building 
projects,  but  never  successfully  to 
show  the  actual  development  of  an 
office  building  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. When  attempts  have 
been  made  to  take  pictures  of 
building  projects  certain  difficulties 
were  met  which  are  being  carefully 
off-set  in  the  motion  picture  of  the 
Straus  building. 

The  first  attempts  in  taking  pic- 
tures of  this  kind  failed  because 
the  motion  picture  tripod  was  not 
cemented  into  one  place  so  that  the 
camera  could  not  vary  in  position 
even   a   fraction   of   an   inch.     To 


overcome  this  difficulty,  a  motion 
picture  camera  is  made  fast  in  the 
flooring  of  the  cage. 

Close  Ups  Too 

In  addition  to  taking  pictures  of 
the  building  from  the  cage,  close- 
up  motion  pictures  will  be  taken  of 
the  placing  of  tile  arch  flooring,  the 
setting  of  the  steel  columns,  beams 
and  spandrels,  the  riveting  gangs, 
and  numerous  human  interest  fea- 
tures. 

When  the  pictures  are  finished, 
among  other  uses,  they  will  be  lent 
to  engineering  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  building  con- 
struction methods.  They  will  also 
be  used  in  architects'  and  con- 
tractors' conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  latest 
construction  methods. 


THE  ALL-CONQUERING  MOVIE 

A  school  teacher  was  instructing  an 
Americanization  class  of  thirty  foreign 
women  in  English.  They  had  learned 
much  of  our  tongue,  and  when  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  visited  the 
class  the  teacher  decided  to  show  off 
her  apt  foreign  pupils.  She  asked  them 
to  tell  why  they  were  learning  English, 
expecting  them  to  give  an  answer  which 
would  be  distinctly  American,  such  as 
their  love  for  American  things  or  their 
desire  to  know  more  of  this  country. 

Only  one  of  them,  however,  signified 
a  desire  to  speak,  and  this  was  her  rea- 
son for  studying  English :  "So  I  can 
read  the  titles  in  the  moving  picture 
shows." 


Get  Dad  to  the  School  House 


In  promoting  the  celebration  of 
an  Appreciation  and  Good  Will 
Day  sometime  during  Education 
Week,  November  18-24,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Congress 
Ml  Mothers  and  Parent  Teachers' 
Associations,  emphasis  is  placed  on 


setting  the  time   for  the  program 
so  that  the  fathers  may  attend. 

The  Committee  makes  these  sug- 
gestions with  Dad  in  mind.  "Make 
it  short  and  snappy  with  half  a 
dozen  short  talks,  not  over  five 
minutes  in   length   on   topics   like: 


Value  of  Education;  The  free  pub- 
lic school,  Democracy's  supreme 
gift;  Conservation  of  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  social  health  es- 
sential to  right  living;  Value  of  ap- 
plied science  to  home  and  school ; 
Do  parents  need  training  as  well  as 
Children?" 
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Fitting  Education  to  Democracy 

By  J.  W.  Searson 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Nebraska 


BITTER  controversies  mark 
the  trail  of  differences  in 
education,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. This  time  it  is  education. 
"Public  education  is  an  essential  in 
a  democracy,"  we  say,  but  public 
education  is  new  and  opposed  to 
tradition.  At  any  rate,  America  is 
trying  an  experiment  in  public 
education  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale  known  among  nations.  As 
yet,  many  with  other  interests  and 
loyalties  oppose  with  the  fierce 
zeal  of  crusaders  any  effort  to 
promote  public  education  or  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for 
developing  a  broad-visioned  pro- 
gram of  national  education.  Aside 
from  Russia,  which  has  paid  a 
bitter  penalty  for  its  lack  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  United  States 
is  first  in  its  neglect  of  effective 
central  promotion,  direction,  and 
encouragement  of  education. 

A    Riot   of   Independent    Activities 

Our  real  riot  of  educational 
activities  was  exposed  at  a  time  of 
great  national  testing.  And  now 
we  are  quarreling  a  bit  because 
some  of  our  leaders  have  found  a 
better  way.  During  the  world  war, 
over  200  national  offices,  bureaus, , 
commissions,  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  were  attempting 
to  direct  or  modify  the  regular 
work  of  the  public  schools.  In 
addition,  over  1000  private  agen- 
cies, foundations,  philanthropic 
bodies,  or  propagandist  associ- 
ations were  likewise  attempting  to 
"put  over"  their  programs  through 
the  public  schools. 

A  Universal  Cry  for  Relief 

Chaos  and  confusion  resulted. 
Superintendents  and  principals 
rebelled.  Teachers,  anxious  to 
serve  best,  were  helpless.  Schools 
everywhere  were  working  at  cross- 
purposes  or  with  great  loss  of 
energy.  The  draft  revealed  a 
startling  number  of  illiterates — 
those  who  could  not  write  letters 


home  nor  read  the  newspapers. 
Similarly,  a  large  number  of  phys- 
ically unfit  were  found.  Poorly 
paid  and  under-trained  teachers, 
glaring  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity,  and  a  striking  need  for 
true  Americanization  were  also 
clearly  emphasized  to  the  American 
public.  Either  the  public  schools 
had  completely  "fallen  down"  on 
their  job  of  making  efficient  and 
really  fit  citizens  or  too  much  had 
been  expected  in  proportion  to  the 
support  given. 

Bureau     of     Education     Was     Helpless 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  though  ably  directed, 
was  entirely  powerless.  It  was  a]t 
best  a  starved,  neglected  waif  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
without  adequate  funds  and  with- 
out power  or  machinery  to  answer 
the  nation's  needs.  The  Bureau 
was  expending  less  than  $200,000 
annually  to  take  care  of  education 
in  the  States.  The  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  alone  was  expending 
$4,500,000  for  Indian  Schools. 

The  Government  was  appropriat- 
ing annually  about  $2,500,000  for 
agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  col- 
leges in  the  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its 
States  Relations  Service,  was  ex- 
pending over  $8,000,000.  Over 
$2,000,000  were  expended  through 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  a  sum  increased  to  over 
$100,000,000  immediately  after  the 
war.  In  fact,  a  deluge  of  appro- 
priations for  education  existed, 
with  great  duplication,  no  central 
direction,  and  no  means  of  fixing 
responsibility  either  for  expendi- 
tures or  for  results. 

Department     of     Education     Demanded 

It  was  time  for  intelligent  action. 
Far-sighted  leadership  was  at  hand. 
At  the  height  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, the  National  Education 
Association's  Emergency  Commis- 
sion,   consisting    of   thirty    leading 


educators  of  America,  called  a 
series  of  national  conferences  to 
frame  a  national  program  of  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  emergency  which 
existed.  Around  these  council 
tables  sat  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  big  business  men, 
distinguished  authors  and  editors, 
and  eminent  statesmen. 

The  conferences  were  continued 
until  a  definite  program  was  sub- 
stantially agreed  upon  and  em- 
bodied in  "The  Smith  Bill,"  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  October,  1918,  by  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia.  The  following 
May,  the  revised  Smith  Bill  was 
reintroduced  by  Senator  Smith  in 
the  senate  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative 
Horace  Mann  Towner  of  Iowa. 
The  Bill  was  known  throughout 
the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  as  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill.  After  several 
Joint  Hearings,  the  Bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion in  February,  1921,  but  did  not 
come  to  a  vote  in  either  house.  The 
Bill  was  again  revised  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Towner  of 
Iowa  and  Senator  Thomas  Sterling 
of  South  Dakota.  It  is  now  known, 
therefore,  as  the  Towner-Sterling 
Bill. 

Big     American      Educational     Program 

Just  what  is  the  big  program  out- 
lined in  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  ? 

First,  as  the  preacher  would  say, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Education 
administered  by  a  Secretary  of 
Education  who  shall  be  appointed 
and  sit  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
the  same  as  the  heads  of  other 
executive  departments.  The  Bill 
further  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  the  New  Department  of  Educa- 

(Continued  on  page  257) 
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Music  and  Motion  Pictures 


By  J.  Milnor  Dorey 


THE  application  of  music  to 
the  presentation  of  motion 
pictures  has  become  so  much 
of  an  art  that  in  some  respects  it 
has  overshadowed  the  picture 
itself.  That  is  to  say,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  music  in  itself  has  so  lent 
charm  and  beauty  and  significance 
to  the  "getting  over"  power  of  the 
picture  that  very  often  many  pic- 
tures would  have  little  artistic 
value  were  it  not  for  this  adjunct. 
The  use  of  music  in  motion 
picture  theatres  has  been  prevalent 
for  years,  almost  as  far  back  as 
1903,  but  the  initial  employment 
was  crude,  and  the  development 
slow.  At  first  a  pianist  was  hired 
to  play  what  he  chose  while  the 
audience  assembled.  Then  the  plan 
was  reversed.  The  audience  as- 
sembled in  quiet,  and  the  pianist 
played  anything  he  saw  fit  which 
might  accentuate  the  more  emo- 
tional elements  in  the  picture.  But 
his  renditions  usually  consisted  of 
loud  chords  or  runs  or  "stunts"  of 
one  sort  or  another  which  more 
often  detracted  than  added  to  the 
scene.  In  time,  drums  and  tri- 
angles and  cymbals  were  added,  all 
contributing  to  the  general  noise. 
But  the  audiences  complained,  and 
here  and  there  theatres  introduced 
violinists  whose  dulcet  tones  em- 
phasized the  more  sentimental 
scenes. 

But  the  conception  of  what  mu- 
sic to  play  and  when  was  fearfully 
bad.  There  was  no  effort  to  fit 
the  music  to  the  scene  but  only  a 
studied  plan  to  wait  until  the  scene 
appeared  and  then  quickly  "fake" 
music  to  the  picture.  However,  in 
time,  some  ingenious  exhibitor 
thoughl  of  having  singers  help  in- 
terprel  the  picture  and  even  sing 
solos  as  an  added  attraction.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  orchestras 
this  added  expense  became  a  prob- 
lem, and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
pipe   organ    began   to   make   itself 


THE    PHONOGRAPH    IN   AID    OF  FILM    AND    SLIDE 


felt  as  the  one  substitute  that  could 
meet  all  emergencies. 

A    Science    Now 

Today,  the  fitting  of  music  to 
motion  pictures  has  become  a  high- 
ly involved  science,  one  calling 
forth  the  greatest  skill  from  the 
greatest  musicians.  Each  elaborate 
motion  picture  theatre  has  its  own 
symphony  orchestra,  trained  leader, 
"cue  music"  man,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  musical  scores.  When 
one  listens  to  the  wonderful  orches- 
tration heard  at  the  Strand,  Capitol, 
or  Rialto  Theatres  in  New  York,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  the  tremendous 
amount  of  skill  and  labor  that  has 
gone  into  perfecting  the  final  prod- 
uct. If  one  remembers  the  music 
that  accompanied  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  or  "Peer  Gynt,"  or 
"Hearts  of  the  World,"  and  has 
analyzed  the  various  themes  and 
repetitions,  and  noted  all  the  clever 
transitions,  he  cannot  but  believe 
that  music  lias  not  only  come  to 
enhance  the  artistic  values  of  the 
picture  but  can  often  idealize  and 
transport  the  mere  picture  value 
to  a  plane  where  their  impressions 
can  properly  register. 

What  constitutes  a  musical  li- 
brary for  a  motion  picture  theatre, 


and  upon  what  basis  is  it  compiled? 
A  musical  library  for  motion  pic- 
tures is  not  a  mere  catalog  of  se- 
lections grouped  under  the  names 
of  the  composers  or  titles.  The 
classification  is  made  entirely  upon 
the  mood  each  composition  is  in- 
tended to  produce,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  tempo  each  piece  manifests. 
For  example,  under  Adagio  music, 
which  represents  grief,  horror,  de- 
spair, etc.,  the  librarian  will  have 
Rachmaninoff's  "Prelude,"  and 
Rissland's  "Reverie."  For  Andante 
music,  which  is  commonly  associ- 
ated with  love  scenes,  scenes  of 
tender  affection  or  tranquility,  he 
will  have  Nevin's  "Narcissus," 
Karganoff's  "Nocturne,"  and  Mac- 
Dowell's  "Poet's  Dream."  Allegro 
music  is  treated  the  same  way. 
Then  there  will  be  a  grouping  of 
Vivace  selections,  Spanish  music. 
Dances  of  all  kinds,  Oriental, 
American  Indian,  Folk  Songs, 
Suites,  Operatic  selections.  Over- 
tures such  as  "William  Tell," 
"Poet  and  Peasant,"  'Magic 
Flute,"  etc. 

Task    Well    Done 

The  mere  task  of  compiling  this 
great  mass  of  score,  or  classifying 
it   under  various   heads,   taking  it 
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apart,  marking  it  up  with  citations 
from  this  or  that  picture  so  that 
the  musicians  shall  know  when  to 
change,  is  a  piece  of  work  beyond 
comprehension.  But  it  is  done,  and 
done  with  great  exactness  and  fin- 
ish. Each  symphony  leader,  such 
as  Mr.  Edoiarde  of  the  Strand,  Mr. 
Riesenfield  of  the  Rialto,  and  Mr. 
Rappe  of  the  Capitol,  has  in  his  em- 
ploy a  well-trained  "Cue-sheet" 
man  who  has  mastered  this  parti- 
cular work  and  can  fit  himself  to 
emergencies  with  amazing  readi- 
ness. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  exposition  of  all 
the  elements  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness of  adapting  music  to  the  pic- 
ture. Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  a 
leader  of  an  orchestra  receives  his 
score,  every  specific  detail  has  been 
attended  to  and  if  he  properly  di- 
rects his  men  the  whole  perform- 
ance will  go  off  like  clock  work, 
quite  as  if  it  were  a  musical  come- 
dy and  the  orchestra  had  rehearsed 
for  days  with  the  cast.  But  if  he 
has  to  create  his  own  musical  at- 
mosphere then  the  task  is  his.  The 
picture  must  be  seen  and  seen  again, 
and  many  notes  taken, — what  mu- 
sic to  employ,  how  to  find  and  es- 
tablish the  "theme,"  how  often  to 
repeat  it  and  where,  what  varia- 
tions to  make,  how  to  secure 
smooth  transitions,  what  instrumen- 
tation to  employ  to  get  varied  and 
appropriate  effects,  etc.,  etc.     Then 


the  music  must  be  assembled,  cut 
up  or  rewritten,  pasted  together 
where  necessary  and  copies  made 
for  each  musician,  all  the  score 
properly  titled  with  sufficient  lines 
from  the  picture  captions  so  that 
the  right  thing  will  be  played  at  the 
right  time.  Occasions  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  have  occurred  when 
wrong  cues  were  indicated,  or  or- 
chestra leaders  were  asleep  on  their 
jobs  and  the  result  was  either  lu- 
dicrous or  ghastly. 

Schools   Can  Employ  Music 

So  much  for  the  so-called  pro- 
fessional theatre  At  the  present 
time  the  introduction  of  the  motion 
picture  machine  and  film  into  the 
general  educational  life  of  schools 
of  all  kinds  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  now  a  very  insistent 
demand  that  not  only  the  best  pic- 
tures be  secured  but  that  they  be 
presented  with  all  the  color  and 
atmosphere  and  accompaniment 
that  thought  and  skill  can  employ. 
With  a  little  study  on  the  part  of 
some  interested  teacher,  presum- 
ably the  music  supervisor,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  bright  students, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  adapt  and  ar- 
range the  very  best  music  to  be 
played  whenever  a  picture  is  shown 
at  the  school.  Every  school  has 
some  capable  pianist  and  singer.  If 
opportunity  is  given  to  witness  the 
picture  beforehand,  or  to  have  at 
hand  sufficient  written  instructions 


as  to  the  development  of  the  story 
with  captions,  lengths  of  time,  etc., 
it  is-  entirely  possible  to  provide  ad- 
equate musical  background.  Some 
undertakings  may  even  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  school  orchestra.  But  if 
there  is  neither  an  orchestra  or  ca- 
pable pianist,  there  is  always  the 
phonograph.  The  phonograph  has 
now  come  into  general  use  in 
schools,  and  with  the  tremendous 
range  of  music  offered  on  records, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  pic- 
ture shown  in  a  school  may  not 
have  musical  accompaniment. 
Many  schools  do  use  their  phono- 
graph for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
them  use  two  instruments,  one 
quickly  taking  up  the  music  when 
the  other  ceases,  the  first  one 
getting  ready  for  the  next  selec- 
tion. In  that  way  there  is  no 
pause.  The  educational  catalogs 
of  the  larger  makers  of  phon- 
ographs and  records  offer  free 
well-written  manuals  of  selections 
grouped  under  various  heads  so 
that  in  choosing  proper  music  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  referring  to  this 
literature. 

Just  as  the  school  is  to  be  the 
proper  forum  where  the  work  of 
the  motion  picture  of  the  future  is 
to  be  tried,  so  the  proper  choice  of 
musical  background  can  be  tested 
out  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
finest  and  final  interests  of  growing 
youth. 


Organizing  Eye  Teaching 


By  Charles  Edward  Skinner 
Instructor  in  New  York  University 


IN  visual  instruction  the  real 
problem  of  the  school  adminis- 
trator and  supervisor  is  to 
secure  a  systematic  use  of  approved 
visualizing  materials,  whether  they 
be  of  the  common  sort  or  the  newer 
type  of  aid,  such  as  the  stereograph, 
slide  and  film. 

Slides  and  films,  unless  there  be 
an  abundance  of  funds  available, 
can     best    be     circulated     from     a 


central  office  where  cataloguing, 
repairing  and  distributing  can  be 
done  more  efficiently  than  through 
separate  management  in  each 
school.  Messengers  from  the 
schools  can  get  from  and  return 
to  the  central  office  such  slides  as 
are  needed.  This  plan  yields 
greatest  service  at  least  expense. 
Many  very  useful  visual  aids  are 
always  within  the  reach  of  every 


teacher ;  others  may  be  had  with 
little  or  no  expense.  The  follow- 
ing are  possible  in  any  school :  a 
greater  use  of  the  blackboard  by 
pupils  and  teachers ;  greater  use 
of  illustrations  in  books;  use  of 
souvenir  post  cards  and  pictures 
from  magazines  and  newspapers ; 
school  exhibits  displayed  in  ac- 
cordance with  approved  methods 
(materials  secured  by  pupil  collec- 
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tions  and  free  displays  given  by 
industrial  concerns,  etc. )  ;  materi- 
als from  the  museum;  free  use  of 
slides  and  films  from  municipal 
and  state  bureaus  and  from  various 
industrial  concerns;  clay  modeling 
and  modeling  in  sand  trays ;  home- 
made apparatus  in  elementary  sci- 
ence work,  etc. 

Visits  to  museums,  art  galleries, 
to  the  fields  and  forests,  and  places 
of  interest  should  also  be  planned. 
Having  made  as  full  use  as  prac- 
ticable of  the  above  means,  the 
teacher  should  next  bring  to  her 
aid  such  helps  as  a  pictured 
encyclopedia. 

Central    Office    Equipment 

In  large  school  systems,  the 
central  office  should  have  complete 
sets  of  all  types  of  visual  instruc- 
tion materials  for  testing  out  and 
demonstration  purposes.  It  should 
have  its  Own  visual  aid  making 
outfit  always  at  work  increasing 
the  collection  to  meet  growing 
demands.  Pupils  and  teachers 
should  be  free  to  come  to  the 
central  office  for  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  to  try  out  or  select 
materials  suitable  for  future  class 
use,  and  thus  in  advance  become 
familiar  with  the  aids  at  their 
command.  To  this  central  office 
also,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
send  suggestions  of  illustrative 
material-  of  such  general  applica- 
tion as  to  justify  the  making  of 
new  sets  of  materials  for  distri- 
bution throughout  the  system. 

When  each  classroom,  floor  or 
building  has  its  own  equipment, 
monitors  should  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  material 
in  its  proper  place  and  thus  pre- 
vent loss  of  time  and  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
because  she  cannot  find  the  ma- 
terial when  wanted. 

A   Brooklyn   Plan 

A  systematic  method  used  in  one 
of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  schools 
will  illustrate  our  point.  This 
school  has  31  classes  ranging 
from  the  Kindergarten  through 
the  eighth  grade.  In  this  school 
the  material  consists  of  1,000  slide 
set,  200  set  for  Primary  Grades, 
copies  of  the  books  containing  the 
d<    criptive   material    on   the   slides. 


and  a  Portable  machine.  The 
copies  of  these  books  are  always 
available  to  the  teachers,  so  that 
they  know  in  advance  which  slides 
they  need.  A  stereopticon  squad 
consisting  of  two  girls  and  a  boy 
have  complete  charge  of  distri- 
bution, collection  and  filing. 

In  a  blank  book,  they  have  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  of  the  time 
assignments  of  each  room  in  the 
building.  As  each  teacher  also  has 
a  copy,  all  know  when  they  may 
have  the  lantern. 

At  2:30,  while  the  boy  gets  the 
lantern  from  the  room  where  it 
was  last  used,  and  returns  it  to  the 
cabinet,  the  girls  visit  the  teachers 
who  are  to  use  the  machine  the 
next  day  and  get  from  them 'the 
numbers  of  the  slides  desired. 
These  are  entered  in  the  blank 
book.  The  next  morning  at  8:40, 
while  the  boy  takes  the  lantern  to 
the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  used 
first,  the  girls  distribute  the  slides 
for  the  day.  When  the  lantern 
period  is  up,  the  teacher  takes  it  or 
has  it  taken  to  the  room  next  on 
the  schedule,  usually  the  next 
room. 

At  2 :30  they  again  collect  slides 
and  machine,  and  get  the  numbers 
for  the   following  day. 

Their  blank  book  is  valuable  in 
that  it  gives  a  cumulative  record 
of  the  use  of  the  material  and 
makes  a  check-up  easy. 

No   Burden    on    Teacher 

This  system  entails  no  bttrden  on 
the  teachers  or  supervisors,  makes 
certain  a  constant  and  intelligent 
use  of. the  material  for  visual  in- 
struction, gives  some  children  an 
opportunity  for  responsibility,  af- 
fords a  record  which  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  for  measur- 
ing not  only  the  quantitative  use  by 
teachers,  but  also  the  intelligence 
and  judgment  in  selection. 

So  important  a  phase  of  modern 
education  is  the  work  of  visual 
instruction  that  there  should  be 
some  individual  in  charge  to  direct 
or  supervise  it.  In  most  systems 
this  is  taken  care  of  by  the  regular 
supervisors  or  supervising  prin- 
cipals. In  the  larger  cities,  there 
is  need  of  a  full  time  director. 

The  duties  of  supervision  as  it 


applies  to  our  problem  are  numer- 
ous and  varied.  The  supervisor 
needs  to  know  the  ends  toward 
which  the  system  or  school  is 
striving  and  how  the  use  of  visual- 
izing materials  will  promote  those 
ends;  she  must  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  visual  instruction  so  as  to 
attain  the  ends  as  completely  and 
economically  as  possible ;  she  must 
analyze  the  problem,  determine  the 
processes  involved,  and  discover 
when  the  use  of  visual  aids  gives 
most  desirable  outcomes  and  also 
most  economically;  she  must,  at 
such  times,  secure  the  effective  use 
of  visual  methods  by  teachers ;  she 
must  see  that  her  teachers  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  use 
wisely  and  intelligently  such  ma- 
terials as  she  has  at  her  command; 
she  must  take  both  diiect  and  in- 
direct responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  before  service  and 
keeping  them  up  to  standard  quali- 
fications dttring  service  on  visual 
instruction;  and  she  must  supply 
her  teachers  with  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  visual  instruction 
work  to  be  done,  the  standards  to 
be  reached,  the  methods  to  be 
employed  and  materials  and 
appliances  to  be  used. 

Other  Duties 

Some  of  the  specific  duties  of 
the  supervisor  will  be  to  obtain  and 
catalogue  materials,  circularize  in- 
formation, keep  material  in  work- 
ing order,  give  special  criticism  to 
the  teacher,  make  materials  acces- 
sible, etc.  All  the  while  we  have 
been  speaking  of  visual  instruction 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  species  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  different.  It 
is  simply  an  aspect  of  all  instruc- 
tion where  appeal  can  be  made  to 
the  eye. 


The  Maiden's  Prayer 

"Dear  Lord,  I  ask  nothing-  for  my- 
self !  Only  give  mother  a  son-in-law." — 
Le  Journal  Amusant   (Paris). 


The  Fate  of  Heroes 

Father  (endeavoring  to  blend  in- 
struction and  amusement)  :  "Yes,  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Lloyd  George  saved  his  coun- 
try just  as  Joan  of  Arc  saved  France." 

Bright  Child:  "And  when  are  they 
going  to  burn  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  dad- 
dy?"— London  Passing  Shozv. 
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Motion    Pictures    in    Business 


FILMS  TEACH  PILLSBURY  SALESMEN  HOW  TO  CASH 
IN  ON  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  AND  DEALER  HELPS 


Courtesy  Atlas  Educational  Film   Co. 


A  scene  from  "Bill  Jones,  Go-Getter,"  showing  the  hero  patiently — and  somewhat  half- 
heartedly— awaiting  an  opportunity  to  present  his  goods  to  the  most  "hard-boiled" 
dealer  on  his  list. 


"W 


HEN  we  spend  the 
sizable  sum  we  do 
spend  every  year  for 
advertising,  we  figure  that  it  is 
good  business  to  spend  another 
considerable  amount  to  protect 
that  investment.  It  is  simply  the 
sensible  business  policy  of  carrying 
insurance — just  as  you  insure  a 
house  you  have  built.  And  we  are 
taking  out  that  insurance  in  the 
form  of  motion-picture  films  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  education  of 
our  own  sales  organization.  Much 
of  our  national  advertising  would 
go  to  waste  if  we  failed  to  teach 
salesmen  to  teach  dealers  how  to 
use  our  advertising  to  create  more 
sales." 

Thus  does  Mr.  M.  Hutchinson, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pills- 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  justify 
the  production  of  the  company's 
two  motion  pictures — "Bill  Jones, 
Go-Getter, "  and  the  newer  film, 
"Publicity  Peters."  Both  present 
the  Pillsbury  advertising  program 
to  the  sales  organization,  though 
from   slightly  different  angles,  not 


only  acquainting  the  salesmen, 
Ihrough  the  graphic,  easy-to-under- 
stand  language  of  motion  pictures, 
with  the  precise  details  of  that 
advertising  campaign,  but  making 
clear  how  they  can  best  utilize  that 
publicity  to  their  own  advantage  by 
bringing  home  to  the  dealer  the 
financial  value  of  all  that  is  being 
done  to  help  him  sell  Pillsbury 
goods. 

"Our  advertising  has  three  objec- 
tives," declared  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
"It  is  aimed  at  our  sales  organiza- 
tion, our  dealers,  and  our  consum- 
ers. If  we  can  sell  our  salesmen  on 
the  advertising  we  are  doing,  they 
in  turn  will  sell  the  dealer;  and  if 
the  dealer  is  thoroughly  sold  he 
can  be  trusted  to  sell  the  consum- 
ers in  his  neighborhood. 

"Once  a  salesman  has  gained  the 
right  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  make  the  dealer  realize  that 
by  advertising  our  flour  he  makes 
his  own  advertising  more  produc- 
tive, for  the  simple  reason  that 
Pillsbury's  is  a  nationally  known 
product.    So  we  say  to  our  dealers  : 


'Tell  your  customers  in  your  ads 
to  use  Pillsbury  flour,  Morton  salt, 
Price's  baking  powder,  etc.  Then 
your  own  personal  guarantee  won't 
need  to  be  added,  for  your  custom- 
ers know  the  ingredients  and  the 
reliability  of  these  products. 

Protect  Ad  Investment 

"Our  basic  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  get  every  salesman  trained 
to  sell  advertising,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  were  an  advertising 
solicitor.  Only  in  that  way,  we 
have  found,  can  we  adequately 
protect  our  huge  advertising  in- 
vestment. We  must  make  the  sales- 
man understand  for  one  thing,  that 
when  he  undertakes  to  sell  Pills- 
bury advertising  he  doesn't  have 
to  encounter  so  many  objections 
as  when  he  sells  the  products  them- 
selves in  direct  competition  with 
other  brands;  the  money  value  of 
our  publicity,  properly  presented, 
appeals  immediately  to  clear-sighted 
dealers  and  the  advertising  itself 
anticipates  all  possible  objections. 
Selling  the  -advertising  therefore 
makes  the  salesman's  work  easier 
and  more  effective." 

Asked  as  to  their  method  of 
accomplishing  this  education,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  explained : 

"The  motion  picture  is  the  best 
way  we  have  discovered  for  teach- 
ing a  salesman  the  science  of  sell- 
ing our  advertising.  The  screen 
gives  him  the  whole  story  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  how  he  can 
capitalize  it,  and  it  gives  him  this 
information  in  the  most  direct, 
interesting,  impressive,  vivid  and 
economical  way.  Our  plan  is  to 
gather  our  salesmen  together,  tell 
them  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  pos- 
sible what  our  current  publicity 
program  is,  show  them  specimens 
and  proofs  of  the  various  dealer 
helps  that  are  being  provided — 
broadsides,  posters,  leaflets,  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertisements, 
etc. — and  then  screen  the  films 
which  show  how  the  application  of 
all  these  business-builders  works 
out  in  actual  practice. 

"Every  dealer  is  interested  pri- 


Visual    Education 


marily  in  whether  the  products  he 
stocks  up  with  will  get  off  his 
grocery  shelves  into  the  kitchens 
and  onto  the  pantry  shelves.  His 
problem  in  placing  his  order  for 
any  products  is,  'Will  it  sell?'  The 
best  guarantee  of  a  positive  answer 
to  that  question  is  the  right  kind 
of  advertising,  backing  up  the  right 
kind  of  goods.  But  unless  the 
dealer  knows  about  it,  the  finest 
and  most  expensive  advertising  in 
the  world  can  have  no  effect  upon 
his  decision.  The  responsibility 
for  letting  him  know  is  clearly  up 
to  the  individual  sales  representa- 
tive." 

The  Gum  Shoe  Delusion 

Here  Mr.  Hutchinson  com- 
mented feelingly  on  the  blindness 
of  many  even  experienced  sales- 
men to  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  salesmanship.  Even- 
sales  manager  has  to  combat  the 
disinclination — often  the  stubborn 
refusal — on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  sales-force,  to  carry 
and  put  to  use  the  selling  helps 
which  headquarters  s  u  p  plies. 
"When  I  go  in  to  see  a  dealer" — 
runs  the  typical  alibi — "I  don't 
want  him  to  know  I'm  a  salesman. 
There's  something  about  a  sales 
grip  or  portfolio  that  gives  the 
average  dealer  cold  feet  before  I 
have  had  time  to  begin  my  story. 
Just  give  me  a  little  portfolio  that 
I  can  slip  into  my  vest  pocket." 

Broadsides,  hangers,  proofs  of 
full-page  ads  in  publications  that 
are  read  from  Maine  to  California, 
are  little  more  than  waste  paper  to 
a  salesman  of  this  caliber.  No 
amount  of  verbal  argument  seems 
to  be  able  to  convince  him  that  his 
mental  attitude  is  decidedly  askew 
on  the  whole  question.  He  en- 
deavors to  sell  his  goods  without 
any  reference  to  the  advertising 
which  backs  up  the  product,  and 
leaves  his  prospect  without  having 
given  him  any  conception  of  the 
tremendous  advantage  that  a  well- 
advertised  product  automatically 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  handles  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  interview,  the  grocer  is  still  as 
much  of  a  stranger  to  the  valuable 
dealer  helps  upon  which  the  com- 
pany  has  lavished  such  a  wealth  of 


Courtesy  Atlas  Educational  Film   Co. 

Discouraged  by  the   failures   of  the   day,   Bill   listens   attentively  to   the   penetrating  analysis 

of    his    case    made    by    a    former    salesman    of    the    company    who    in    his    own    experience 

proved   the   wisdom   of  consistently   exploiting   the   firm's    advertising   program,   even  if  it 

did    involve    the    "nuisance"    of    carrying    a    heavy    sales    portfolio    about    on    his    rounds. 


experience,  hard  thought  and 
harder  cash,  as  he  was  before  the 
salesman  entered  his   store. 

"Many  salesmen,"  continued  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  "lose  their  'pep'  and 
self-confidence  because  of  a  gradu- 
al falling-off  in  sales.  When  you 
analyze  the  individual  case,  you 
generally  find  that  they  are  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  their 
house  advertising  plans.  When 
they  call  on  a  dealer  their  entire 
effort  is  concentrated  on  selling 
him  against  his  better  judgment, 
instead  of  selling  him  on  the  ease 
with  which  these  goods  can  be  dis- 
posed of  once  the}'  are  put  into 
stock.  Such  strong-arm  methods 
naturally  make  an  antagonist  of  the 
dealer  instead  of  a  close  business 
friend ;  as  a  result,  the  goods  re- 
main on  the  shelves,  fall  into  the 
class  of  'inventory  goods,'  and 
finally  land  in  the  grocer's  black 
list  as  'poor  sellers.'  " 

What  Happened  to  Jones 

In  planning  their  motion  picture, 
"Bill  Jones,  Go-Getter,"  the  Pills- 
bury  people  took  as  the  central 
figure  a  salesman  who  has  made 
this  grave  mistake.  Bill  started 
out  as  a  star  salesman,  but  of  late 
orders  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  In  the  stores  he  enters 
he   is   put   off  with    such    excuses, 


"No,  I  don't  want  any  flour  today; 
have  plenty  on  hand  now";  "Nd, 
we  have  too  many  brands  now ; 
can't  sell  what  we  have" ;  "Your 
price  is  too  high  because  you  spend 
so  much  money  for  advertising," 
etc.  In  a  discouraged  sort  of  way 
he  hangs  his  placard  on  a  nail 
driven  into  the  front  of  the  counter 
— where  it  is  speedily  covered  up 
by  the  next  salesman  who  calls. 
"Here  are  some  new  recipe  folders 
to  hand  out  to  your  customers,"  he 
says,  half-heartedly,  to  the  indiffer- 
ent grocer — and  leaves  his  little  pile 
of  leaflets  on  the  counter.  The 
film  pictures  their  fate  as,  a  few 
minutes  later,  they  are  brushed  to 
the  floor  by  a  careless  clerk  in 
wrapping  a  parcel ;  and  in  the  eve- 
ning clean-up  are  swept  out  and 
deposited  in  the  ash  barrel  with  the 
day's  accumulation  of  waste  paper. 
That  evening,  however,  Bill  gets 
his  first  real  urge  toward  an  im- 
proved brand  of  salesmanship.  At 
the  hotel  he  falls  in  with  a  former 
Pillsbury  salesman,  now  head  of  a 
large  jobbing  house.  Bill  tells  his 
troubles  and  Jack  Barnes  does  his 
best  to  analyze  the  situation.  Is 
Bill  playing  up  to  the  clerks  to  get 
them  to  push  his  goods?  Is  he 
seeing  to  it  that  his  goods  are 
getting  the  proper  display?     Is  he 
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making  due  use  of  his  advertising' 
material  ?  When  Bill  confesses  that 
the  advertising  portfolio  the  branch 
manager  is  s.>  keen  about  is  "too 
much  of  a  nuisance  to  cany 
about,"  Jack  drags  a  few  whole- 
some home  truths  out  of  his  own 
experience  and  adds  that  he  abso- 
lutely requires  all  his  salesmen  to 
use  every  help  the  manufacturers 
he  represents  can  supply. 

Bill  Peps  Up 

Heartened  by  this  new  slant  on 
his  difficulties.  Bill  sets  forth  the 
next  morning  prepared  to  adopt 
approved  Pillsbury  methods.  He 
urges  his  prospects  to  do  more 
local  advertising,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  creating  good-will  and 
of  drawing  new  customers  to  their 
stores.  He  discounts  in  advance 
the  price  objection  based  on  too 
extensive  advertising.  "Our  adver- 
tising," he  tells  them,  "amounts  to 
but  a  fraction  of  a  penny  per  sack. 
Tf  we  were  to  cut  out  all  advertis- 
ing it  would  so  reduce  our  sales 
that  it  would  probably  add  nearly 
a  dollar  per  barrel  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  flour."  He  urges 
upon  them  the  advantages  of  order- 
ing Pillsbury  specialties  for  future 
delivery.  He  slips  his  attractive 
little  recipe  folders  under  the 
string    around    packages    awaiting 


delivery,  where  they  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  housewife's  notice. 

Following  the  house  policy  of 
giving  the  dealer  helpful  service, 
he  sets  to  work  to  assist  the  grocer 
in  arranging  his  Pillsbury  stock  to 
better  advantage.  He  stops  to  ex- 
plain the  special  values  of  his 
brand  of  flour  to  a  little  group  of 
interested  women  gathered  about  a 
sack,  which  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place  near  the  door,  with 
a  special  sale  price  tag  attached. 

Later  in  the  day,  calling  on  a 
particularly  "hard-boiled"  grocer 
whom  he  has  never  been  able  to 
sell,  Bill  encounters  the  familiar 
chain  store  objection:  "I  won't  buy 
your  flour  because  you  sell  to  the 
chain  stores."  Before  he  is  through 
lie  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
grocer  grasp  the  point  that  the  way 
to  compete  successfully  with  the 
chain  store,  which  carries  only 
such  products  as  move  quickly,  is 
to  handle  exactly  the  same  items — 
products  the  public  demands  be- 
cause it  has  been  educated  to  that 
demand  through  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  supported  by  the  right 
kind  of  quality. 

Bill  Shows   'Em 

At  the  close  of  the  film  Bill  is 
pictured  proudly  exhibiting  to 
Jobber   Jack  the  new  car  his  new- 


found prosperity  has  enabled  him 
to  buy,  and  jubilating  over  the  fact 
that  by  following  orders  he  is 
getting  orders.  By  that  time,  too, 
all  the  Bill  Joneses  in  the  class 
have  had  that  important  lesson 
driven  home  to  them  in  a  way  they 
cannot  ignore,  despite  the  smooth, 
tactful  and  effortless  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  presented. 

It  is  significant  of  the  value 
placed  upon  the  work  achieved  by 
this  first  film  in  correcting  some 
outstanding  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  within  the  Pillsbury 
sales  organization  that  the  com- 
pany found  it  profitable  to  produce 
a  second  film — a  two-reeler  this 
time,  titled  "Publicity  Peters"- 
based  upon  the  difference  between 
selling  on  "consumer  demand"  and 
"consumer  acceptance."  By  the 
latter  phrase  is  implied  that  a  wide- 
awake grocer  can  actually  create  a 
demand  by  effective  display  of 
goods  that  customers  know  about 
and  will  accept  without  argument, 
and  by  intelligent  use  of  all  the 
advertising  and  large-scale  demon- 
stration which  the  company  in- 
cludes in  its  national  publicity 
program. 

As  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarked,  if 
it  is  good  business  to  invest  in  na- 
tional advertising,  it  is  equally  good 
business  to  insure  that  investment 
bv  educating  one's  sales-force  dn 
the  technique  of  putting  the  adver- 
tising to  work  producing  more 
business.  >And  the  modern  teaching- 
tool,  in  the  sales  office  as  in  -the 
classroom,  is  the  carefully  planned 
motion-picture  film. 


Education  is  a  chest  of  tools. 
Herbert  Kaufman. 


Cmirtesy  Atlas  Educational  Film    Co. 

Imbued  with  new  confidence  and  "pep,"  Bill  returns  to  the  scene  of  one  of  yesterday's 
defeats,  and  effects  a  real  sale  to  the  particularly  "hard-boiled"  dealer.  What  he  has 
really  sold  the  grocer  is  his  company's  advertising  plans.  The  dealer,  personally  con- 
vinced that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  cash  in  on  all  this  national  publicity,  can  be  depended 
upon1  ta  sell  the   goods   to   the   consumers  of   his    neighborhood. 


In  the  Virgin  Islands  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  school  to  show  a  per- 
fect record  in  attendance  week 
after  week.  What  is  the  secret? 
When  a  child  is  absent  from  school 
without  proper  excuse,  the  parents 
are  fined  twenty  cents  for  each 
day's  absence.  Parents  are  fined  ten 
cents  every  time  a  pupil  is  tardy.  It 
works  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Why 
not  elsewhere? 
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Fatigue  Point  in  Movie  Lessons 


By  Frank  A.  Fucik, 
Principal,  Pope  School,  Chicago,  III. 


VISUAL  Education  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
of  the  world  in  1658  by  that 
illustrious  Bohemian  Educator, 
John  Amos  Komensky,  who  first 
added  the  Picture,  illustrating  the 
word,  in  his  book  the  "Orbis  Pic- 
tus,"  establishing  the  fundamental 
pedagogical  relation  of  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  for  the  first  time.  " 
Since  that  time  we  have  added 
(1)  the  object  and  the  word,  (2) 
the  anatomy  of  the  subject  and  the 
words,  (3)  the  living  matter  (in 
place  of  the  anatomy)  and  the 
word,  and  (4)  the  moving  picture. 
These  are  the  successive  steps 
taken  to  bring  us  to  present  day 
practices  and  methods.  Today 
schools  are  attempting  to  furnish  to 
the  pupils  in  a  visual  way  that 
which  not  so  many  years  ago  a 
pupil  was  compelled  to  learn  by 
his  own  experience.  Life  was  not 
so  complex,  not  so  many  distrac- 
tions were  at  hand,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence a  pupil  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  at  first  hand  lessons 
from  real  nature. 

Must  Bring  World  to  Them 

Not  so  long  ago  most  of  our 
population  lived  an  outdoor  life  in 
the  country  or  small  town.  Today 
65%  of  our  population  live  in  large 
cities,  a  sort  of  cliff  dwellers'  ex- 
istence, in  sardine  boxes  as  it  were. 
These  conditions,  coupled  with  our 
daily  experiences  with  the  steam 
heated  apartment,  radio,  automo- 
bile and  aviation,  are  bringing 
about  a  new  type  of  individual  who 
must  be  reckoned  with.  The  schools 
of  today  are  attempting  to  supply 
the  natural  deficiencies  by  means  of 
mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the 
Moving  Picture   Machine. 

That  Movies  have  an  educational 
value  needs  no  defense  at  this  time. 
The  Movie  is  an  accepted  necessity 
of  today.  How  to  utilize  and  adapt 
tfrs  device  in  order  that  the  great- 


est   good    may   be    derived    is    the 
problem. 

In  analyzing  the  problem,  it 
seems  that  several  factors  present 
themselves  to  view  at  once,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  cost  and  installation. 

2.  The  upkeep  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  machine  (me- 
chanically considered.) 

3.     The  necessary  incident  rev- 
enue to  pay  for  the  films,  etc. 

4.  The  choice  of  the  proper 
kind  of  pictures. 

5.  Adaptation  to  the  particu- 
lar school. 

6.  Adaptation  of  the  "set"  or 
"in-a-rut"  narrow-visioned,  reac- 
tionary teacher,  who  hasn't  as 
yet  left  us. 

7.  Proper  management  and 
organization  necessary  to  have 
movies  function  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stimulate  the  interest  edu- 
cationally, morally,  and  spirit- 
ually. 

Watch  for  the  Limit 

In  order  that  movies  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  school,  several  funda- 
mental principles  must  not  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  to  keep  in 
mind  is  the  "Physical  Fatigue 
Point  of  the  Group."  This  point,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  is  commonly 
disregarded  with  a  consequence 
that  "pictures  in  the  dark"  become 
a  nuisance,  assemblies  are  noisy 
and  boresome,  thereby  engendering 
a  distaste  for  them.  The  fatigue 
points,  mental  and  physical,  need 
scientific  investigation ;  the  maxima 
and  minima  are  needed.  When 
these  limits  are  determined,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  can  approach  with 
some  intelligence  and  certainty  the 
kind  of  pictures  suitable  for 
schools. 

Feature  movies  of  from  5  to  9 
reels  are  a  mistake,  judging  from 
close  observation  and  experimenta- 


tion. Little  children,  during  school 
hours,  cannot  sit  quietly  for  periods 
much  over  thirty  minutes.  When 
the  time  is  more,  say  an  hour  and 
a  half,  listlessness,  noise,  and  disor- 
der are  the  results  making  for  dis- 
organization of  the  school  morale 
and  a  nervousness  in  the  children, 
who  react  for  hours  afterwards, 
unfitting  them  for  other  school 
work — making,  as  you  see,  ad- 
ditional problems  for  the  teachers. 

Brevity  Gets  Good  Reaction 

However,  when  pictures  are 
short,  i.  e.,  one  or  two  reel  Indus- 
trials or  Travelogue,  with  one  or 
two  reels  of  a  patriotic  or  child-like 
comedy  with  a  good  moral  to  the 
sketch,  a  pleasing  reaction  follows 
and  adds  zest  to  the  pupils'  work. 

Using  a  serial  a  week  or  two 
weeks  apart  is  not  good  pedagogy, 
because  the  span  of  time  is  too 
great  for  the  child  to  bridge  over, 
the  content  is  lost,  and  lassitude  re- 
sults. 

Again,  what  about  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  eye  strain  for  long 
periods  ?  What  is  the  reaction  and 
result  on  the  child's  vision?  In 
regular  movie  houses,  which  appeal 
to  the  pleasurable  or  sensational 
instincts,  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  reactions  are  not  so  tense. 
These  are  viewed  with  a  different 
mental  and  physical  attitude.  In 
school,  there  is  a  mental  strain,  a 
mental  power  exerted  to  grasp  the 
development  in  the  process  of 
learning;  therefore  a  different 
nervous  tension  is  present  and  must 
have  its  effect.  What  do  we  know 
about  it? 

These  are'  a  few  of  the  points  I 
have  noted  for  nearly  a  year  in  con- 
nection with  1500  children  at  the 
Movies  given  at  the  Pope  School. 
The  above  mentioned  objections 
were  carefully  guarded  against, 
with  a  result  that,  as  far  as  obser- 
vation and  reactions  are  considered, 
I   can  sav  that  the  Movies  at  the 
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Pope  School  have  enjoyed  quite  a 
degree  of  success.  No  bad  reac- 
tions, have  as  yet  developed  or  been 
noted. 

In  using  our  Movie  Machine  the 
Pope  School  Plan  and  organization 
is  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  A  Licensed  Picture  Movie 
Operator.  The  same  man  all  the 
time,  which  satisfies  the  City  ordi- 
nances, Movie  Operators'  Union, 
and  fixes  definitely  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  of  the  apparatus 
on  the  one  hand  and  keeps  it  in 
good     condition     on     the     other, 


thereby  keeping  our  equipment  in 
good  order  all  the  time. 

2.  The  Operator  brings  and  re- 
turns the  Films  to  the  various  Film 
Exchanges  as  the  case  may  be, 
thereby  relieving  the  school  of  any 
danger  of  a  child  being  hurt,  going 
for  them  or  returning  them;  also 
avoiding  the  absence  of  children 
from  their  classes.  (This  is  a  weak- 
ness under  the  present  management 
— a  problem  of  distribution.) 

3.  At  the  most  not  over  5  reels 
are  ever  shown  every  two  weeks, 
usually  only  4.     This,  with  an  as- 


sembly song,  takes  not  over  45  min- 
utes, including  entrance  and  depar- 
ture of  the  pupils. 

4.  Our  assemblies  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  work.  Every  pupil 
and  teacher  goes ;  we  all  go.  The 
Pope  School  Plan  involves  teach- 
ing the  pupils  that  proper  applause, 
indicating  pleasure,  satisfaction,  or 
appreciation,  is  done  in  a  certain 
way  only,  and  that  good  form  is  the 
only  one  used  and  allowed.  No 
whistling,  shouting,  or  stamping 
has  been  done  in  nearly  a  year's 
time. 


Red  Cross  Teaches  by  Film 


By  Elizabeth  Pickett 


Wherever  flies  the  American  flag  from  Ar- 
mistice Day  to  Thanksgiving  when  will  be 
held  the  Seventh  Annual  Membership 
Roll  Call  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  this  unique  poster  will  be  one  of 
the  features.  It  was  designed  by  Miss 
Eleanor  B.  Seaver,  a  young  artist  of  New 
York  City. 

PRACTICAL  idealism,  which  is 
epitomized  in  the  Red  Cross, 
finds  its  expression  in  time 
of  need  through  giving  aid,  as  in 
the  gift  of  ten  million  dollars 
which  the  American  people  made 
though  the  Red  Cross  to  Japanese 
sufferers.  In  peace  the  Red  Cross 
possesses  another  great  function 
and  that  is  one  of  universal  educa- 
tion, and  the  Red  Cross  would  give 
to  its  millions  of  supporters  and  to 
all  who  will  listen,  instruction  in 
the  beneficent  methods  of  special- 
ists and  in  the  unchanging  truths 
that  love,  sacrifice  and  ministry  to 


others,  "bless  him  who  gives  and 
him  who  takes." 

Under  the  banner  of  the  Red 
Cross  4,500,000  children  of  twenty- 
three  national  Red  Cross  societies 
are  marching  practically  toward 
the  ideal  of  Service  to  others. 
These  Red  Cross  Juniors  are  now 
striving  to  translate  the  Red  Cross 
ideal  into  the  terms  of  everyday 
life,  by  doing  small  yet  intensely 
worth-while  acts  for  each  other, 
for  their  school,  for  their  commu- 
nity, their  nation  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  other  lands. 

In  the  schools  American  Juniors 
strive  to  apply  the  ideal  of  com- 
panionship by  bringing  a  new 
school-mate  into  the  game;  to 
apply  the  ideal  of  cleanliness  and 
order  by  working  to  clean  and 
beautify  the  school-yards ;  to  apply 
the  ideal  of  courtesy  by  showing 
consideration  for  the  physically 
unfit  or  for  pupils  of  foreign  birth. 
The  ideal  of  community  service 
finds  its  expression  for  Juniors  in 
"clean-up  campaigns" ;  in  the  pro- 
tection of  birds  and  the  destruction 
of  poisonous  plants  and  in  the 
similar  things  which  childrens' 
hands  may  do. 

Teach  Citizenship 

National  Service  for  Red  Cross 
Juniors  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
citizenship.  Juniors  study  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  the  lives  of  great 
Americans ;   they   write   essays   on 


leading  American  problems ;  they 
exchange  ideas  with  other  Ameri- 
can children  through  organized 
school  correspondence  and  they 
conduct  certain  definite  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  children 
or  children  living  in  isolated  com- 
munities where  nature  is  harsh,  and 
the  advantages  few. 

"The  Red  Cross  has  produced  and 
now  distributes  through  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education  many  unique 
and  charming  one-reel  educational 
films.  To  show  the  activities  which 
Juniors  may  develop  in  a  city 
school,  a  film,  "Father  Knicker- 
bocker's Children",  was  made  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  New  York  City 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  is  now 
available.  To  show  the  life  and 
manners  of  foreign  children  and 
the  way  in  which  American 
Juniors  aided  children  of  war- 
devastated  regions,  pictures  such 
as  "Apple  Blossom  Time  in  Nor- 
mandy," "Italy's  Sons  of  the  Sea," 
"Children  of  the  Sahara,"  "Beside 
the  Zuyder  Zee,"  and  similar  sub- 
jects were  produced  and  may  be 
secured  for  school  and  community 
programs. 

Teach  First  Aid 

Consider  the  courses  which  it 
offers  as  means  toward  the  im- 
provement of  individual  and  com- 
munity life.  First  among  these  are 
its    classes    in    First    Aid,    which 
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Visual   Education 


teach  bystanders  how  to  administer 
skilled  assistance  to  the  hapless 
victims  of  accident.  Over  175,000 
men  and  women  have  since  1910 
taken  this  instruction  and  many 
railroads,  factories,  industrial 
plants  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
companie.-  now  give  it  to  their 
employees  as  protection  due  them. 
Red  Cross  "water  First  Aid"  is 
known  as  Red  Cross  Life-Saving 
and  it  aims  to  awaken  public  senti- 
ment to  protect  human  life  from 
drowning  and  to  teach  swimmers 
how  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those 
in  peril  in  the  water.  In  time  of 
stress  while  others  are  standing 
helplessly  on  the  shore,  is  it  not  a 
noble  thing  to  possess  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  enables  one  to 
approach  a  drowning  person,  to 
break  holds  born  of  terror,  and 
bring  him  back  to  safety?  Twenty- 
nine  thousand  American  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  have,  since 
1912,  proven  their  ability  to  render 
this  service. 

Use  Health  Films 

Red  Cross  disseminates  this 
popular  health  education  through 
one-reel  educational  films  which 
may  be  secured  through  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education.  The  story 
of  Red  Cross  First  Aid  among 
miners,  steel-workers,  railroad 
men,  children  and  adults  in  various 
settings  of  community  and  home 
life  are  shown  in  a  film,  "Before 
the  Doctor  Comes".  Phases  of 
Red  Cross  instruction  in  Life-Sav- 
ing  may  be  seen  in  a  film  bearing 
that  name.  The  aims  and  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  course  in 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick  are  visualized  in  another  film, 
"Every  Woman's  Problem."  The 
ideals  of  professional  and  Red 
Cross  nursing  service  are  set  forth 
in  a  picture  "In  Florence  Night- 
ingale's Footsteps".  Glimpses  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
peace-time  program  may  be  fitted 
into  the  life  of  a  rural  community 
are  shown  in  "Your  Brother's 
Keeper",  while  the  rules  of  health 
•and  some  of  the  principles  of  sound 
nutrition  are  vividly  brought  out, 
against  a  charming  scenic  back- 
ground and  in  a  fable  pleasing  to 
i  hildren,  in  a  nutrition  film,  "The 
Knowing  Gnome." 


'%hy  We  Use  Movies" 


Three  Successful  Years. 

We  are  just  closing  our  third  season 
in  the  use  of  moving  pictures  in  con- 
nection with,  our  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice and  our  people  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  outcome. 

As  to  our  methods,  we  use  the  pic- 
tures as  a  part  of  our  Sunday  evening 
program.  This  is  the  same  week  after 
week.  I  preach  for  fifteen  minutes  on 
the  subject  which  the  picture  illustrates. 
I  then  invite  those  interested  to  tarry 
for  the  after  meeting  and  almost  every 
night  we  have  responses  to  this  call. 
Our  church,  which  has  a  large  auditor- 
ium, is  filled  to  capacity  week  after 
week,  with  people  turned  away  every 
Sunday   night. 

On  certain  weeks  we  have  had  police- 
men delegated  from  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, in  the  congregation  to  keep  the 
aisles  clear ;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  always  announce  the  decision  of 
the  Department  regarding  standing 
room.  We  are  reaching  at  least  twelve 
hundred  people  every  Sunday  night  with 
the  gospel  message  whereas  before  the 
introduction  of  pictures  two  hundred 
was  a  good  crowd. 

I  would  advise,  first :  The  introduc- 
tion of  motion  pictures  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  glorifying  God  and  extending 
the  Kingdom.  Any  other  idea  will  lead 
to  failure,  I  believe.  Second :  The  in- 
stallation of  the  best  equipment  available 
and  the  best  is  none  too  good.  .  .  . 
Third:  In  my  judgment  the  high  class 
feature  picture  is  preferable  to  the  so- 
called  Biblical  film.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  a  love  story  if  it  is  preesnted  in  a 
clean,  pure  fashion.  "Folks  are  folks," 
and  the  appeal  of  a  love  story,  closely 
supervised  and  explained  is  wholesome 
and   uplifting. 

There  arc  plenty  of  commercial  pic- 
tures which  may  be  cut  here  and  there, 
leaving  a  splendid  moral  lesson  follow- 
ing a  sermon,  on  the  subject  indicated 
in  the  film.  Fourth:  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  cost  of  operation.  We  are  more 
than  meeting  running  expenses  now 
with  a  little  balance  each  week  which 
we   use    in    paying    for   our   equipment, 


At  the  present  rate  we  will  soon  have 
this   paid   for. 

— Rev.  Guy  Livingstone  Broivn, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Schools  and  Universities 

Visual  education  has  been  of  great 
interest  in  many  of  the  schools  of 
Michigan.  Upon  making  a  survey  of 
the  situation,  however,  it  was  found 
that  most  teachers  were  a  little  timid  in 
using  motion  pictures,  partly  because 
they  had  not  been  shown  how  to  make 
use  of  them  conveniently,  and  partly 
because  the  schools  were  not  very  well 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  been  using 
motion  pictures  now  for  sometime  in 
order  to  illustrate  how  easily  it  can  be 
done  in  many  subjects,  and  to  increase 
the  desire  of  school  superintendents 
generall}'  for  promoting  equipment  in 
their  schools.  Short  courses  in  visual 
instruction  have  been  given  in  each  of 
the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  and 
on  Saturdays  teachers  have  been  gath- 
ered at  convenient  meeting  points  to 
show  the  kinds  of  film  available  for 
teaching  and  some  of  the  methods  of 
using  them.  Altogether  the  department 
has  used  over  a  hundred  different  films 
in  this  work  in  the  last  year,  some  of 
them  many  times.  There  is  now  under 
construction  a  series  of  Michigan  films 
which  show  some  of  the  agriculture, 
forestry  and  wild  life  of  the  State. 
These,  together  with  a  small  library  of 
school  films  already  owned  by  the  de- 
partment, are  to  be  circulated  among 
public  schools.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  as  a  visual  aid  wherever  and 
whenever  appropriate. 
— C.  J.  Prim 

Division  of  Visual  Instruction 
Lansing,   Mich. 

"The  problem  of  having  plenty  of 
good  films  in  the  schools  is  largely  a 
matter  of  determination  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  the  greatest  educational  institu- 
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tion  that  man  has  known,  and  it  won't 
be  long  before  every  school  in  the 
tion  that  man  has  known,  and  it  won't 
country  will  use  motion  pictures  be- 
cause there  isn't  anything  good  that 
cannot  be  taught  by  films." 

— William    Jennings    Bryan. 

More  than  a  million  people  in  the 
State  of  Texas  during  the  past  year 
saw  the  free  films  and  slides  which  are 
furnished  to  various  schools  and  civic 
organizations  by  the  Bureau  of  Exten- 
sion of  the  University  of  Texas.  In 
the  same  period,  3750  exhibitions  of  the 
films  and  4040  exhibitions  of  the  slides, 
with  their  accompanying  lectures,  were 
given. 

"Of  this  number,"  said  Dr.  Weber, 
"a  little  more  than  one-half  saw  the 
films,  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  slides,  with  their  lectures,  are  not 
popular  in  the  highest  degree.  But  as 
a  rule,  when  a  community  shows  one  of 
our  educational  films,  the  performance 
takes  the  form  of  an  entertainment,  to 
which  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
many  outsiders,  are  invited.  The  slides 
are  more  generally  used  in  the  schools 
in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  films 
which  have  proven  to  be  most  popular. 
Among  the  children,  Goldilocks,  or  the 
Three  Bears,  is  an  easy  winner,  and 
the  extension  omcials  declare  they  could 
easily  use  many  of  these  pictures. 
Other  films  which  have  been  in  great 
demand  over  the  State  are  the  Texas 
A.  &  M.  Football  Game,  the  Royal 
Gorge  of  Colorado,  and  Julius  Caesar. 
The  latter  picture  is  a  six  reel  feature 
for  which  a  small  additional  fee  is 
charged,  but  all  of  the  others  come  un- 
der the  ten  which  are  given  to  all  pub- 
lic schools  and  civic  organizations  which 
enroll  with  the  Bureau  of  Extension. 

"The  purpose  of  the  visual  instruc- 
tion division,"  said  Dr.  Weber,  "is  to 
aid  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  their 
school  work,  and  classroom  exercises, 
by  furnishing  actual  pictures  of  the  very 
things  which  they  are  discussing  be- 
fore the  children.  In  addition,  the  films 
have  been  found  to  be  of  great  benefit 
in  bringing  communities  together,  and 
in  teaching  these  communities  just  how 
to  improve  the  conditions  about  them. 
Although  it  would  be  too  costly  for 
each  school  to  obtain  these  pictures  for 
themselves  it  is  possible  with  this  co- 
operative system  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  to  open  a 
broad  field  to  the  people  for  only  a 
nominal  cost." 
— Dr.  Joseph  J.  Weber 

Head  of  Division  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, Bureau  of  Extension,  University 
of  Texas 

I   for  one  am  convinced  that  the  mo- 


tion picture  is  to  forward  our  campaign 
against  illiteracy  as  nothing  else  that 
has  been  adapted  to  the  classroom.  No 
one  can  long  stay  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  film  into  the  school. 

— Dr.  John  J.  Tigert 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"My  opinion  is  that  in  time  the 
schools  will  be  the  principal  users  of 
moving   pictures." 

— Thomas  A.  Edison. 

I  consider  the  use  of  slides  and  films 
invaluable     in     teaching     nature     study, 


geography,  history  and  civics.  It  has 
also  proved  a  great  help  in  making  the 
school  a  social  center. 

— Lloyd  A.   Lowther 

Supt.  of  Schools 

Emporia,  Kans. 

I  consider  equipment  for  motion  pic- 
tures as  necessary  as  textbooks.  We  are 
adding  to  our  apparatus  as  fast  as 
funds  permit.  It  is  the  last  word  in 
efficiency  in  our  modern  educational 
system. 

— G.  E.  Ileacock 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Auburn,  Nebr. 


Th 


"Movie    Has  Come 
to  Stay 

By  M.  E.  Post 
Head  of  the  Science  Department,  Berkeley  High  School 


IN  our  maiden  effort  at  intro- 
ducing the  "movie"  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  we  had  the  back- 
ground of  success  with  slides  upon 
which  to  build.  The  School  had 
long  used  lanterns  for  slides  and 
for  opaque  projection  as  regular 
parts  of  some  of  the  courses.  The 
use  of  moving  pictures  was  but  a 
step  more  and  was  attempted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  semester  just 
passed. 

We  were  handicapped  in  the 
beginning  by  three  things,  finance, 
ignorance  and  lack  of  operators. 

We  were  handicapped  financially 
because  of  lack  of  budgeted  funds, 
and  only  through  co-operation  of 
the  ones  in  charge  were  we  able  to 
get  money  enough  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. We,  however,  received 
enough  money  to  give  the  ttse  of 
films  a  thorough  tryout. 

Made   Operators 

Lack  of  operators  could  easily 
be  overcome  and  was — simply  by 
learning  the  machine  and  teaching 
others,  who  in  turn  taught  others. 
Most  of  the  teachers  became  good 
operators  and  several  reliable 
pupils  were  trained  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time. 

The  ignorance  handicap  was  a 
different  matter.  Our  ignorance  of 
sources  of  supply  was  overcome  by 
going    to     the     Visual     Education 


Department  of  our  schools  and 
searching  and  asking  many  ques- 
tions. After  a  few  trials  we  were 
no  longer  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  depend  upon  a  title  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  how  applicable 
a  film  is  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
Only  a  view  of  the  film  before 
showing  to  the  class  will  tell  what 
use  can  be  made  of  the  film.  For 
example,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany has  some  splendid  films  for 
distribution,  but  we  found  them  in 
many  cases  better  suited  for  use  in 
a  class  in  Economics  than  in 
Physics.  Some  films  are  put  up 
primarily  for  instruction,  some  for 
entertainment,  some  to  advertise 
under  the  guise  of  instruction. 
Only  a  view  will  sort  them. 

To  overcome  our  ignorance  as 
to  the  best  way  to  handle  films,  we 
drew  upon  the  experience  with 
slides*  Each  teacher,  using  his  own 
way  as  with  any  other  item  of  in- 
struction, endeavored  to  see  that 
the  pupils  got  out  of  the  film  the 
thing  for  which  it  was  shown. 
Nearly  all  ways  have  come  down 
to  the  same  methods  by  which  a 
teacher  finds  out  if  a  pupil  has 
obtained  the  desired  results  from 
his  text.  Some  gave  quizzes,  oral 
or  written  or  both,  without  a  talk 
on  the  film ;  some  commented  as 
the  film  was  run;  and  some  simply 
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had  the  pupils  reconstruct  the  film 
orally,  after  it  was  run.  The  "best 
way"  had  not  been  decided  and  a 
"best  way"  may  not  be  found  as 
John  may  not  apply  Jim's  way 
nearly  as  well  as  Jim  does,  and, 
thereby,  lose  efficiency  in  trying. 
Some  day  maybe  companies  mak- 
ing films  for  instruction  will  give 
each  renter  a  set  of  printed  ques- 
tions to  use  in  conjunction  and 
thus  be  more  sure  the  film  "gets 
home"  to  the  pupil. 

Introducing    the    Film 

In  using  the  moving  picture, 
some  teachers  used  the  film  to  in- 
troduce a  subject,  but  more  often 
the  pupil  had  had  more  or  less  text 
book  work  and  sometimes  labora- 
tory work  upon  a  subject  before 
seeing  the  film.  In  teaching 
"Magnetism",     the     films     were 


shown  while  the  pupils  were  half 
way  through  the  subject.  They 
grasped  the  visual  instruction  so 
well  that  the  time  for  the  balance 
of  the  subject  was  very  much 
shortened  and  the  illustrations  so 
apt  that  a  part  of  the  laboratory 
work  was  unnecessary. 

In  Chemistry,  many  of  the  films 
were  brought  in  by  the  pupils 
themselves  in  completing  their 
project  work.  Other  classes  used 
films  rented  from  the  University 
of  California,  and  still  others 
found  films  for  advertising  pur- 
poses very  good  for  class  work,  in 
spite  of  the  propaganda  in  them. 

The  use  of  the  film  is  a  part  of 
the  teacher's  plan  and  it  is  arranged 
to  have  it  on  hand  at  the  time 
planned. 

The  picture  is  thrown  on  the 
wall  or  back  of  a  map  or  screen 


as  happens  to  be  handiest.  We 
have  a  strong  light  and  short  throw 
so  that  opaque  curtains  are  not 
necessary.  In  some  rooms,  we 
merely  darken  the  wall  where  the 
picture  is  to  be  and  in  none  do  we 
have  special  equipment.  We  use 
the  base  plug  or  the  electric  con- 
nection to  the  teacher's  desk  in  the 
science  rooms  as  a  source  of  cur- 
rent. A  teacher  in  a  room  lacking 
proper  electrical  connections  ex- 
changes rooms  for  the  period  with 
a  teacher  having  a  room  so 
equipped. 

The  advantages  of  the  "seeing" 
method  of  teaching  are  numerous 
and  their  discussion  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  moving  picture  has 
come  to  us  to  stay  and  we  hope 
to  improve  in  the  application  of  its 
usefulness. 


News  of  the  Producers,  Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


A   FILMED   LIFE   OF   T.   R. 

AMOTION  picture  biography  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  consist 
of  every  foot  of  "T.  R."  film 
which  can  be  gathered,  is  to  be  placed 
in  Roosevelt  House,  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  President,  at  No.  28  East 
20th  Street,  New  York.  ' 

One  section  of  the  building,  which 
is  being  restored  by  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  as  a  national 
museum  and  shrine,  is  to  have  a  pic- 
ture theatre,  projection  apparatus, 
and  vault?  for  the  preservation  of 
Roosevelt  film. 

The  first  important  public  step  to 
enlist  the  industry's  co-operation  was 
taken  by  Will  H.  Hays,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association,  and  by  Hermann  Hage- 
dorn,  secretary  and  director  of  the 
Association. 

Following  are  Film  Research  Com- 
mittee: 

Will  H.  Hays,  chairman;  J.  Stuart 
Blackton,  of  Vitagraph  and  Elmer 
Pearson,  of  Pathe,  vice-chairmen;  E. 
W.  Hammons,  of  Educational  Films, 
George  McC.  Baynes,  of  Kinograms 
and  Edwin  Hill,  of  Fox  News.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  in- 
terest the  industry  in  the  search  and 
to  direct  the  intelligent,  concerted  ef- 
fort to  gather  all  Roosevelt  film  into 
the  care  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association 

Mr.  Blackton  gave  the  first  impetus 


to  the  movement  by  offering  to  con- 
tribute freely  every  bit  of  Roosevelt 
negative  to  be  found  in  the  Vitagraph 
vaults,  which  he  ordered  searched 
thoroughly.  Emanuel  Cohen,  editor 
of  Pathe  News,  went  to  Paris  where 
he  directed  a  search  of  the  Pathe 
vaults  for  Roosevelt  film  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  Other  notable 
contributions  have  been  made  or 
promised. 

The  nucleus  of  the  film  library  will 
be  installed  in  this  department  upon 
the  opening  of  -Roosevelt  House, 
October  27.  The  gathering  of  all 
Roosevelt  film  which  was  begun  this 
summer,  will  continue  until  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  has 
collected  every  foot  obtainable.  This 
will  be  preserved  and  classified.  This 
means  the  bringing  to  light  of  many 
forgotten  films  bearing  on  important 
epochs  in  American  history  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  direct  and  ref- 
erence value  in  producing  historical, 
educational  and  dramatic  pictures. 

When  this  film  library  is  ready  to 
function,  it  will  be  put  at  the  service 
of  all  responsible  producers,  without 
cost  beyond  a  small  service  charge. 
In  place  of  having  to  search  every- 
where for  a  particular  piece  of  Roose- 
velt film  to  fit  a  subject,  the  producers 
can  go  to  this  central  source  which 
will  have  all  the  available  "T.  R." 
negative  together  with  the  authorita- 
tive data  concerning  the  man. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MOTOR 
TRUCK 


"T 


HE  story  of  a  motor  truck" 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
extensive  series  of  industrial 
motion  picture  films  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  3-reel 
film,  which  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co-operation 
with  the  General  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, tells  the  complete  story  of  the 
many  interesting  and  spectacular 
operations  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  important  vehicle  of 
transportation.  In  producing  this  pic- 
ture, great  care  was  taken  to  show  by 
"close-ups"  many  of  the  delicate 
operations  necessary  in  machining 
various  parts. 

The  moulding  and  forging  oper- 
ations are  also  shown  in  fine  detail. 
Animated  photography  is  used  to 
bring  out  in  a  graphic  manner,  the 
principle  of  operation  of  various  parts 
of  the  motive  machinery  of  a  motor 
truck.  A  vivid  comparison  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  motor  truck  to 
those  of  a  passenger-carrying  auto- 
mobile is  shown.  Copies  of  this  film, 
desired  for  exhibition  by  educational 
and  civic  agencies,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


October,  192  3 
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CENTRAL  FILM  COMPANY 
is  now  distributing  all  the 
scenics  produced  by  the  Castle 
Films  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
Four  of  them  are  already  in  circula- 
tion: "The  Carrison  Gorge",  "A  trip 
to  Hawaii",  "Trailing  the  Apache 
Trail"  and  "Touring  California's 
Ports".  More,  dealing  with  glories 
of  the  Pacific  littoral  and  islands  and 
the  great  open  spaces  of  the  south- 
west are  promised  in  quick  suc- 
cession.        , 

PATHE'S  "CHRONICLES  OF 
AMERICA" 

THE  production  staff  of  the  Yale 
University  Press,  which  is  pro- 
ducing the  highly  dramatic 
"Chronicles  of  America"  series  for 
distribution  by  Pathe,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  well-known  actor 
and  director,  Webster  Campbell, 
added  to  the  directorial  force. 

The  chapter,  which  will  engage  Mr. 
Campbell's  first  efforts,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
in  the  entire  series.  The  action  of 
this  picture  will  revolve  around  the 
Battle  of  Fort  Necessity  waged  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  for  the 
possession  of  the  Northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  American  Continent.  An 
important  feature  of  this  number  will 
be  the  participation  of  Colonel  George 
Washington  and  Governor  Dinwiddie 
as    leading    characters    in    the    drama. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  now  engaged 
with  his  staff  in  the  selection  of  loca- 
tions for  the  filming  of  his  first  sub- 
ject, is  a  veteran  screen  actor  and 
director  His  first  production  for  the 
Yale  University  Press  will  be  made 
under  the  "itle  of  "The  Gateway  to 
the  West  " 


FREE  FILMS 

EIGHTY  different  industrial 
motion  picture  films,  valued  at 
nearly  $200,000,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines.  These 
motion  picture  films  were  produced  at 
small  cost  \o  the  government,  practi- 
cally the  entire  cost  being  borne  by 
the  various  industries  filmed.  Each 
film  depicts  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  and  mar- 
keting of  >ome  well-known  American 
product  wholy  or  partly  of  mineral 
origin.  The  films  are  loaned  free  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
technical  societies,  commercial  organi- 
zations, colleges,  schools  and 
churches,  and  are  in  constant  demand. 
Three  notable  motion  pictures  have 
been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  recently.  One,  "The  World's 
struggle  for  oil,"  portrays  graphically 
the  history  of  the  oil  industry  from 
early  Biblical  times  up  to  the  present 
day.      Another    is    the    "Story    of    the 


gasoline  motor,"  which  visualizes  in 
striking  manner  the  complete  oper- 
ation of  a  gasoline  engine.  The  third 
picture,  "The  Story  of  refractories," 
presents  typical  scenes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  refractory  brick  and  other 
refractory  products. 

Applications  for  these  films  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 


TAKING  THE  MUSEUM  TO  THE 

LEARNER 

(Continued  from  Page   239) 

We  beg.  When  Dr.  Rusby  of 
Columbia  returned  from  South 
America,  he  was  very  busy  and 
very  ill — but  he  remembered  us. 
When  Mrs.  Nabob,  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  club  receptions  at  out- 
art  shows,  takes  a  trip  around  the 
world,  she  sends  us  "something 
which  may  be  useful."  And  these 
Mrs.  Nabobs  are  often  very  intel- 
ligent. We  send  a  plaintive  letter 
to  the  writer  of  a  book  on  China. 
She  comes  to  lunch.  And  we  show 
her  our  work.  She  takes  twenty- 
five  dollars  with  her "  when  she 
returns  to  the  Orient,  and  we  get 
a  set  of  dolls  representing  Chinese 
life,  dressed  by  little  Chinese 
widows.  Some  member  of  the 
staff  hears  an  address  on  Turkey. 
The  result  is  a  call,  a  commission, 
and  a  permanent  friendship,  with  a 
trickle  of  objects  and  pictures  ex- 
tending through  years. 

Do  you  remember  how  Mark 
Twain  meets  the  Yankee  who  was 
at  Arthur's  Court?  "Ancient 
hauberk  sixth  century,"  says  the 
guide  at  Warwick  castle.  "Observe 
the  round  hole  over  the  left  breast ; 
it  can't  be  accounted  for."  "Wit 
ye  well,"  says  the  mild-mannered 
visitor,  "I  did  it  myself."  Some- 
body, standing  before  an  effigy,  or 
a  habitat  group  in  miniature,  looks 
so  deeply  interested  that  one  of  the 
staff  speaks  to  him.  And  next  day 
or  next  year  he  sends  us  something 
•useful. 

Bugs  from  Bug  Societies 

Entomological  societies  give  us 
"bugs" ;  the  descendant  of  an  "old 
family,"  clearing  out  the  attic  of  an 
old  home,  sends  us  a  wagon-load  of 
debris  from  which  we  retrieve 
many  things  of  value.  Mrs.  Brown 
gives    us    a    case    of    birds,    once 


ornamental.  And  we  find  several 
specimens  valuable  for  teaching 
purposes. 

We  have  an  exhibition  of 
textiles.  Many  of  the  exhibits  are 
left  with  us  by  the  commercial 
exhibitors — and  we  make  lending 
sets.  A  visitor  at  the  exhibition 
brings  us  her  great-grandmother's 
colonial  tape  loom.  It  is  ideal  for 
teaching  the  parts  of  a  loom.  We 
cannot  lend  it — it  has  real  historic 
value — but  we  have  several  imi- 
tations made  and  the  teachers  of 
the  city  use  them. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  gave  us  models 
not  only  of  drunkards'  stomachs 
but  of  normal  organs.  Manufac- 
turers will  give  charts  and  materi- 
als. 

A  cotton  chart  may  begin  with 
the  visit  of  one  of  our  friends  to 
the  cotton  states.  He  returns  with 
some  miniature  bales  of  cotton, 
some  cotton  bolls,  and  some  seeds 
and  oil.  We  get  pictures  of  grow- 
ing cotton.  When  it  comes  to 
ginning,  no  picture  really  explica- 
ting the  process  can  be  found  except 
in  an  expensive  book ;  so  we  have 
that  picture  duplicated  by  the  best 
clraughtman  in  the  staff.  The 
resultant  chart  is  good  enough  for 
a  domestic  art  class,  but  under- 
standable also  by  a  fourth-grade 
geography  class. 

Our  struggles  with  doll  heads 
would  make  a  modern  Iliad.  Baby 
faces' on  Cavaliers  are  bad  enough, 
but  on  Roundheads  they  are 
absurd.  We  have  inveigled  several 
sculptors  into  attempts  at  type 
heads,  and  we  have  procured  speci- 
mens from  New  York  to  Japan,  out 
of  every  substance  from  bronze  to 
celluloid.  But  we  are  not  content. 
Nor  have  we  ever  had  a  profit- 
able partnership  with  a  manual 
training  department  of  the  schools, 
although  we  hope  that  the  project 
method  may  bring  this  about. 


Those  Considerate  Lions 

Teacher:  "You  remember  the  story 
of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Robbie?" 

Robbie:    "Yes,  ma'am." 

Teacher:  "What  lesson  do  we  learn 
from  it?" 

Robbie:  "That  we  shouldn't  eat  eve- 
rything we  see."  —  Yonkers  States- 
man. 
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cfhe  Films  in  Review 


MAIN  STREET 

SELDOM  does  a  novelist  stir  up 
such  a  flutter  among  the  novel 
readers  scattered  along  the  main 
streets  throughout  the  country  as  did 
Sinclair  Lewis  with  his  MAIN 
STREET.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  film  producer  should  see  in  it  profit- 
able and  timely  cinematic  material 
and  hasten  to  visualize  it  for  the  sake 
of  an   opulent   public. 

Although  there  is  every  evidence 
that  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
supply  lavishly  realistic  settings  and 
abundant  atmosphere,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Alain  Street  is  eminently 
successful  as  a  picture.  Its  unwieldly 
proportions  and  the  innumerable,  dis- 


cursive details  which  constitute  its 
plot  cannot  be  easily  condensed  into 
even  a  long  film  without  losing  that 
indescribable  something  which  gives 
balance  and  the  verisimilitude  of  life 
to  the  story. 

Those  familiar  with  the  plot  will 
recognize  many  of  its  high  spots  in 
the  picture.  Some  of  these  salient 
points  have  been  painfully  distorted 
with  a  startling  disregard  for  human 
psychology  as  in  the  climax  which  so 
alters  the  facts  in  the  book  as  to  have 
the  entire  population  of  Gopher 
Prairie  come  trooping  into  Carol's 
parlor  to  stand  gaping  at  her  dis- 
comfiture. People  simply  do  not  do 
such   things  in   real  life. 

Enough    of    these    high    spots    have 


been  strung  together  to  allow  the 
film  to  begin,  develop  and  close  with 
some  semblance  of  dramatic  effect. 
What  Sinclair  Lewis  tried  to  get  over, 
however, — the  significance  and  hope- 
lessness of  Carol  Kennicot's  revolt 
against  the  bourgeois  complacency  of 
the  small  town, — a  complacency 
which  is  prohibitive  of  progress — is 
lost  sight  of  on  the  screen.  There 
it  becomes  just  a  story  of  a  discon- 
tented wife,  who  behaves  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  at  times,  and  of 
an  agreeable  husband  who  will  appar- 
ently stand  for  anything. 

Florence  Vidor  as  Carol,  the  young 
woman  who  would  just  love  to  get 
hold  of  a  small  town  and  make  it 
over,  is  always  an  optical  delight  but 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  pouty 
individual  rather  than  of  a  person 
with  an  ideal  of  public  service  and 
regeneration. 

Her  husband  who  could  not  catch 
the  rainbow  gleam  of  her  dreams  and 
who  was  ignobly  satisfied  with  minis- 
tering to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  his 
locality  is  splendidly  portrayed  by 
Monte  Blue. 

It  was  the  exigencies  of  dramatiza- 
tion, no  doubt,  which  caused  the  omis- 
sion of  the  minor  plots  of  the  story, 
notably  that  of  Carol's  Swedish  maid 
and  her  lover,  whose  progressive  at- 
titude of  mind  and  indifference  to 
caste  distinction  was  a  scandal  in  the 
community. 

Sometimes  a  film  based  upon  a 
novel  may  be  an  excellent  picture 
even  if  it  is  not  a  faithful  visualization 
of  the  story.  Sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  it  may  improve  upon  the 
novel.  Main  Street  considered  seri- 
ously as  a  dramatic  production  falls 
short  in  many  respects  of  being  even 
an    excellent   picture. 

Released  by  Warner  Brothers. 


MAIN    STREET 


DOWN   TO   THE   SEA    IN    SHIPS 

THIS  film  has  been  much  her- 
alded as  being  unique  among 
pictures  because  of  its  unusual 
subject  matter  and  manner  of  film- 
ing. The  descendants  of  the  stout 
whalers  of  the  New  England  coast, 
desirous  of  perpetuating  the  renown 
of  their  forbears,  decided  upon  the 
celluloid  as  a  suitable  medium.  Con- 
sequently a  plot  designed  to  exploit 
the  whaling  industry  was  conceived 
by  John  Pell. 

It  is  with  this  plot  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  quarrel.  The  action  is 
laid  back  in  the  days  of  1850,  and  has 
to  do  with  forced  marriages,  villains, 
abductions  and  much  distressing  vio- 
lence in  general. 

The  scenes  at  sea,  however,  are  un- 
usual and  thrilling.  The  shanghaid 
hero  at  sea  goes  fishing  for  sharks 
and    whales     and     catches    them,    too. 
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DOWN    TO   THE    SEA   IN    SHIPS 

Harpooning  a  whale  from  a  small 
boat  and  then  hanging  on  to  the  line- 
while  its  death  agony  expended  itself, 
required  K'rim  courage  and  the  skill 
born  from  experience.  It  was  a  real 
man's  job.  Small  wonder  that  the 
people  of  the  New  England  fishing 
ports  reverence  the  memory  of  those 
who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
and  did  business  upon  the  great  wa- 
ters. 

The  picture  carries  the  spectator 
into  many  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
industry.  To  the  average  person  it 
would  seem  as  easy  to  cut  up  a  moun- 
tain as  to  dissect  a  whale.  But  those 
old  salts  working  along  ship  side 
soon  have  the  gigantic  carcass  di- 
vided w7ith  expert  hand,  and  the  vats 
of  fat  simmering  briskly  over  the 
fires. 

The  ship  at  sea  comes  into  the  har- 
bor at  last,  however,  and  the  hero 
rushing  madly  through  the  stormy 
night  rescues  his  Quaker  love  from  an 
unprincipled  person  who  would  wed 
her.  The  real  romance  was  left  far 
out  at  sea. 

Released   by    W.    W.    Hodkinson. 


CAMEO  KIRBY 

ALMOST  every  other  picture 
one  sees  nowadays  seems  to  be 
adapted  from  a  story  or  play 
by  Booth  Tarkington.  And  certainly 
the  genial  humor,  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  and  the 


strong  dramatic  quality  of  his  stories 
have  furnished  fine  cinematic  material 
and  set  a  high  standard  of  achieve- 
ment for  screen  dramatists. 

Cameo  Kirby,  however,  is  not  par- 
ticularly distinctive  on  the  screen. 
This  failure  to  register  is  due  more 
to  the  direction  and  the  acting  than 
to  the  story  whose  vivid,  rapid  action 
should  film  well.  Against  a  historical 
background  of  pre-war  days  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  suave,  debonair 
gambler  Cameo  Kirby,  duels,  hates 
and  loves.  Here  is  contrast,  suspense, 
romance  and   adventure. 

The  difficult  title  role  is  played  by 
John  Gilbert  whose  appearance  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  but  whose  inter- 
pretation lacks  that  graceful  ease  and 
insouciance  necessary  to  put  the  part 
over  He  is  too  serious  even  in  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death.  All  of  the 
actors,  in  fact,  are  theatrical  and  pom- 
pous. Where  they  and  the  play  should 
be  swift  and  bright  as  the  thrust  of  a 
rapier,  they  are  heavy  and  ponderous 
and  slow  up  the  tempo  of  the  action. 

In  spite  of  its  rather  serious  flaws, 
however,  the  picture  is  far  above  the 
average. 

Released  bv   Fox. 


TRILBY 

This  screen  adaptation  of  Du  Maurier's 
novel  has  convincing  continental  atmos- 
phere, originality  of  treatment  and  a 
new  star,  Andree  Lafayette,  imported 
from  France.  Since  she  is  the  center 
of  all  the  action,  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
that  although  exotic  in  appearance,  she 
can  really  act.  Svengali,  that  dark  per- 
son, who  hypnotizes  her  into  singing  on 
the  right  key  is  played  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  style  by  Arthur  Edmund 
Carewe.  He  is  nevertheless,  strangly 
compelling  in  his  poverty  and  in  his  in- 
tensity to  make  a  great  singer  out  of 
the  artist's  model  who  will  not  love  him. 
This  is  an  unusual  picture  suitable  for 
adult  contemplation  only.  (First  Na- 
tional.) 


M 


THE  WHITE  ROSE 

ANY  people  will  consider  this 
latest  Griffith  production  a 
most  effective  example  of  his 
art.  It  seems,  however,  in  many  ways 
to  illustrate  his  failings  as  a  director 
more  than  it  does  his  various  talents. 
The  story,  itself,  the  ancient  yet 
eternally  new  one  of  the  girl  who 
was  too  trusting  and  who  was  left 
alone  with  her  shame  and  sorrow  is 
most  affecting.  It  is,  however,  just 
the  type  of  story  to  encourage  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  that  sentimentality  for 
which  Griffith  is  notorious.  It  oozes 
out  from  every  scene  and  subtitle  un- 
til all  genuine  sentiment  is  nearly 
submerged. 

Moreover,  the  idyllic   quality  of  the 


plot  gives  him  no  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  vigorous  action  and  superb 
suspense  which  characterize  such  epic 
pictures  as  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NA- 
TION and  ORPHANS  OF  THE 
STORM. 

Mr.  Griffith,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  comic  relief  upon  the 
screen.  Certainly  he  has  'consistently 
used  it  ever  since.  Here,  however, 
the  relief  is  not  overly  comic,  and  its 
purpose  is  too  obvious  for  it  to  be 
effective. 

The  leading  role  is  played  by  Mae 
Marsh  who  brings  out  all  its  possi- 
bilities with  deftness  and  real  dra- 
matic ability.  She  has  just  the  appeal 
of  imploring,  childish  eyes  and  naive 
mannerisms  that  the  role  needs.  Ivor 
Novelli  as  the  young  minister  respon- 
sible for  her  tragedy  also  has  his  mo- 
ments. 

The  picture  was  made  in  Louisiana 
and  many  of  the  backgrounds  are 
quaintly  picturesque,  lending  an  at- 
mosphere which  the  picture  much 
needs. 

When  one  has  created  as  many 
screen  masterpieces  as  Mr.  Griffith, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
all  of  his  productions  will  be  great. 
Such  pictures  as  THE  WHITE 
ROSE  would  indicate  that  the  simple, 
tender  story  is  not  so  much  his  forte 
as  the  epic  type  of  narrative. 

Released  by  United  Artists. 
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Brief   comments  on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Circus  Days 

Little  Jackie  Coogan,  despite  his  ten- 
der years  is  one  of  the  screen's  fine 
actors.  In  this  story  which  carries  him 
from  the  humble  position  of  "lemonade 
kid"  under  the  big  top  to  the  enviable 
position  of  a  stellar  performer,  he  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  display  his 
genius  both  as  a  comedian  and  a  trage- 
dian. Children  will  love  this  picture 
and  grown-ups  will  renew  their  youth 
while  seeing  it.     (First  National.) 

Daley 

Constance  Talmadge  has  lost  much  of 
the  brilliance  which  enlivened  her  earlier 
dramas.  She  brings,  however,  to  the 
interpretation  of  Dulcy — that  bromic  lit- 
tle person  who  tried  to  run  her  hus- 
band's business,  and  who  blundered  into 
success  only  through  a  kind  providence 
— a  sufficient  humor  and  understanding 
to  make  herself  very  entertaining.  The 
picture  is  filmed  with  careful  attention 
-  to  detail  and  continuity  and  provides 
excellent  comedy.      (First  National.) 

The  Heart  of  Hollywood 

Once  there  was  a  small  town  girl  who 
was  told  she  was  pretty  and  so  she 
went  out  to  Hollywood  to  go  into  the 
movies.  However,  she  wasn't  able  to 
break  into  the  movies  while  her  funny 
old  grandfather  and  old  grandmother, 
and  her  angular  aunt  and  her  homely 
lover  all  did.  One  rather  suspects  this 
picture  of  making  fun  of  something, 
maybe  of  other  pictures  advertised  as 
grand  exposures  of  conditions  in  Holly- 
wood. Anyway  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Practically  every  Famous- 
Players  star  appears  casually  in  its  reels 
sooner  or  later.  (Famous  Players-Las- 
ky.) 

The  Merry-  Go-Round 

The  story  for  this  picture  was  written 
by  Eric  Von  Stroheim  and  has  that  dis- 
tinctly decadent  flavor  which  he  injects 
into  his  productions.  The  film  is  given, 
however,  a  certain  dignity  by  the  use  of 
the  symbolism  suggested  by  the  merry- 
go-round  which  like  life  goes  on  and 
'•11   without  getting  one  anywhere.     The 


story  is  rather  an  improbable  one  of  a 
little  organ-grinder  who  captures  the  af- 
fections of  a  brilliant  young  Austrian 
nobleman,  and  who  marries  him  after 
the  war  has  leveled  away  all  class  dis- 
tinctions. Lavish  settings  and  old  world 
atmosphere  do  much  to  lend  this  picture 
interest.     (Universal.) 

Penrod  and  Sam 

Booth  Tarkington  has  furnished  the 
humorous  and  accurate  study  of  boy 
life  which  William  Beaudine  the  di- 
rector has  filmed  with  rare  understand- 
ing and  effect.  A  most  capable  cast  of 
actors,  including  Ben  Alexander  as  Pen- 
rod,  has  done  the  rest.  No  one  can 
help  but  be  moved  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  small  boy  and  his  most  enter- 
taining gang.  This  picture  is  a  faith- 
ful presentation  of  the  activities  of  a 
typical  American  boy  in  a  typical  Amer- 
ican home  and  all  the  family  should 
see  it.     (First  National.) 

Potash  and  Perlmutter 

This  play  is  one  of  the  classic  com- 
edies of  the  stage  and  transference  to 
the  screen  has  not  dulled  the  sparkle 
of  its  wit.  The  struggles  of  the  two 
Jewish  partners  to  make  a  success  of 
their  wholesale  dress  business  is  told 
with  sound  dramatic  progression  and 
with  such  a  warm  human  touch  that  it 
cannot  help  but  appeal.  Most  impres- 
sive of  all  is  the  interpretation  of  that 
clever  pair,  Alexander  Carr  and  Barney 
Bernard.      (First  National.) 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

This  story  of  an  English  valet  who 
was  unceremoniously  transferred  from 
the  service  of  a  lord  to  that  of  a  hen- 
pecked westerner  is  very  funny  in  places. 
The  plot  is  concerned  with  his  reluctant 
adjustment  to  the  new  and  perplexing 
conditions  found  in  this  country  and 
with  his  gradual  evolution  into  a  real 
American.  True,  the  plot  is  highly 
artificial  and  padded  in  places,  but  the 
skillful  interpretations  and  the  humor  of 
the  situation  go  far  in  making  the  pic- 
ture successful.  (Famous  Players- 
Lasky. ) 


Salotny  Jane 

Here  is  a  Bret  Harte  story  of  pioneer 
days  in  California,  filled  with  the  ad- 
ventures characteristics  of  those  stirring 
times  when  justice  was  primitive  and 
the  gun  was  the  most  ready  and  effi- 
cient argument.  There  is  nothing  subtle 
about  this  picture.  It  is  simply  a  clearly 
told,  rapidly  moving  tale  which  holds 
your  attention  from  the  time  the  young 
stranger  rides  into  camp  until  the  last 
moment  when  he  and  Salomy  Jane  are 
united  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
background  of  mountain  and  forest  are 
beautiful.  (Released  by  Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky. ) 

St.  Elmo 

St.  Elmo  is  an  old  time  favorite  which 
belongs  on  the  shelf  beside  Jane  Eyre 
and  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  In 
spite  of  its  more  or  less  antiquated  lit- 
erary style,  its  story  is  sufficiently  melo- 
dramatic to  warrant  an  interesting  pic- 
ture at  least.  But  on  the  screen  poor 
St.  Elmo  is  turned  from  an  earnest 
Christian  gentleman  to  a  malevolent 
character  and  back  again  so  rapidly  that 
the  audience  has  no  opportunity  to  be 
convinced  of  anything.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  find  his  regeneration  somewhat  hu- 
morous since  it  was  coincidental  with 
the  materialization  of  a  very  naughty 
looking  Satan.  Your  enjoyment  of  this 
picture  depends  upon  the  quality  of  your 
infatuation  for  the  screen.     (Fox.) 

Three  Wise  Fools 

This  play  was  most  diverting  upon  the 
stage  and  under  the  skillful  direction  of 
King  Vidor  proves  equally  diverting 
upon  the  screen.  It  is  a  delightful  and 
humorous  tale  of  three  wise  old  men 
who  find  a  lifetime's  routine  amazingly- 
upset  and  refreshened  when  a  young 
girl  comes  to  live  with  them.  If  for 
a  moment,  in  a  most  effective  climax, 
they  seem  to  doubt  her  honesty,  their 
lack  of  faith  is  most  heartily  atoned 
for.  A  very  pleasant  bit  of  entertain- 
ment, suitable  for  the  entire  family  to 
view!      (Goldwyn.) 

The  Common  Law 

This  most  recent  film  edition  of  "The 
Common  Law"  by  Robert  Chambers  is 
not  particularly  impressive.  The  public 
is  too  accustomed  to  superlative  settings 
to  gasp  at  the  voluptuousness  of  its 
scenes  and  its  story  is  of  the  conven- 
tional risque  type.  Summed  up,  the  plot 
is  built  around  the  refusal  of  an  artist's 
model  to  marry  her  lover  because  she 
loves  him  too  much  to  make  him  lose 
caste.  There  is  much  to  do  with  studio 
life  and  wild  revelry,  which  is  not  so 
wild  as  one  might  think.  The  all-star 
cast,  including  many  notable  names, 
moves  around  without  enthusiasm. 
Obviously  this  is  not  a  picture  for  child- 
ish eyes.      (Selsnick.) 
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DEMOCRACY 

{Continued  from  Page  241) 

tion  the  present  Bureau  and  "such 
offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards, 
or  branches  of  the  government  .  .  . 
as  Congress  may  determine." 

Such  a  Department  is  given  a 
big  program.  It  is  required  to  con- 
duct educational  studies  and  in- 
vestigations in  the  fields  of  (a) 
illiteracy;  (b)  immigrant  educa- 
tion; (c)  public  school  education, 
and  especially  rural  education;  (d) 
physical  education,  including  health 
education,  recreation,  and  sani- 
tation; (e)  preparation  and  supply 
of  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools;  and  (f)  higher  edu- 
cation. Thus,  the  Bill  sets  up 
machinery  for  a  unified,  well 
directed  system  of  administrating 
public  education. 

Appropriates    $100,000,000 

In  the  second  place,  tie  Bill  pro- 
vides an  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  meeting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  proportion- 
ately as  follows : 

$7,500,000  for  the  instruction 
of  illiterates. 

$7,500,000  for  the  American- 
ization of  immigrants. 

$50,000,000  for  equalizing- 
opportunities  of  children  as  to 
qualified  teachers,  improved 
teaching,  length  of  school  term, 
public  libraries,   and  the  like. 

$20,000,000  to  promote  physi- 
cal education. 

$15,000,000  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  public  school  service. 
In  each  case,  the  Bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  "shall  be  distributed 
and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  said  State  in  like 
manner  as  the  funds  provided  by 
State  and  local  authorities  for  the 
same  purpose,"  local  authorities  to 
prescribe  courses  of  study,  plans, 
and  methods  of  procedure  under 
the  respective  state  laws.  The  Act 
expressly  forbids  Federal  control 
of  education  within  the  state  or 
anything  that  impairs  the  freedom 
of  the  State  to  conduct  and  manage 
its  own  school  svstem. 


Significant   Supporters   of   the   Bill 

The  Towner-Sterling  Bill  is  con- 
stantly gaining  in  momentum.  It 
is  now  endorsed  by  the  most  in- 
fluential national  bodies  that  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  America's 
growing  citizens. 

No  other  educational  measure 
has  had  such  nation-wide  support. 
No  other  measure  has  proposed 
such  a  far-reaching  program  of 
public  education  to  meet  the  needs 
of  democracy.  No  other  measure 
has  been  more  bitterly  opposed  in 
secret  by  those  unfriendly  to  the 
complete  development  of  public 
education.  No  other  measure  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  more 
insidious  'sniping.'  And  yet  it  lives 
and  grows  in  favor.  On  the 
assumption  that  both  advocates  and 
opponents  are  sincere,  it  will  be 
interesting  later  to  trace  briefly  the 
course  of  the  intensely  bitter  fight 
centering  around  the  program  of 
public  education  outlined  in  the 
Towner-Sterling  Bill. 

President    Harding's    Endorsement 

Meanwhile,  President  Harding's 
active  indorsement  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  involved  in  the 
Bill  sounds  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able note  in  behalf  of  national  edu- 
cational progress.  His  constructive 
utterance,  made  October  1,  1920, 
in  the  deliberate  course  of  his  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency,  will 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  faltering 
and  hearten  any  who  have  been 
secretly  frightened  into  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  national  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  States. 
Here  is  the  ringing  message  from 
lips  now  cold : 

"The  Federal  Government  has 
established  the  precedent  of  pro- 
moting education.  It  has  made 
liberal  grants  of  land  and  money 
for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  more  recent 
years  has  made  appropriations  for 
vocational  education  and  household 
arts.  Without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  public  education  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government 
should  extend  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  edu- 
cation, the  Americanization  of  the 


foreign-born,  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy,  the  better  training  of 
teachers,  and  for  promoting  free 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people." 

THE    FILM    SHOWS    THE    WAY 
TO   RAILROAD   PEACE 
(Continued  from  Page  236) 

more  effective  than  the  propa- 
ganda matter  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  here  that  the  film  offers 
to  the  railroads  an  unsurpassed 
method  for  delivering  their 
message.  Teaching  of  history  by 
film  is  no  longer  theoretical  or 
experimental.  It  is  one  of  the 
educational  verities.  It  is  pre- 
cisely their  history  that  the  rail- 
roads have  need  to  sell.  Once  a 
man  or  woman  is  conversant  with 
the  true  story  of  how  railroads 
came  to  be,  the  mind  is  im- 
pervious to  the  whole  predatory 
theory  of  their  origin  and 
functions. 

Such  films  are  already  in 
existence.  They  have  never  failed 
to  capture  those  who  have  seen 
them.  They  are  effective,  tell  the 
truth  and  never  excite  the  least 
suspicion  of  propaganda.  They 
carry  with  them  their  own  con- 
firmation and  galvanize  into  ac- 
tive thinking  the  dormant  fund 
of  friendly  tradition  for  the  rail- 
roads that  still  exists  in  large 
sections  of  the  popular  mind. 

They  cannot  be  answered  by 
verbal  nor  printed  buncombe  and 
they  undermine  the  whole  struct- 
ure of  unsupported  assertion, 
which  depends  on  extremity  of 
statement  and  reiteration. 

They  have  the  effect,  as  the 
"Covered  Wagon"  of  establishing 
in  the  audience,  a  feeling  of 
identity  of  interest  and  com- 
radeship. They  picture  the  ad- 
vance of  the  railroad  as  a  part 
of  the  Odyssey  of  the  American 
breed  and  of  their  civilization  over 
the  broad  reaches  of  a  once  savage 
land. 

Why  the  railroads  are  not 
using  this  wonderful  avenue  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  mysteries  of  modern 
publicity. 
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me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM.  A  series  of  scenes 
taken  on  a  western  ranch  shewing  how  the 
introduction  of  electricity  on  the  farm  ban- 
ishes drudgery,  and  makes  farm  work  a  real 
pleasure.  The  installation  of  electric  service 
in  a  rural  community  is  pictured  beginning 
with  the  construction  of  a  dam  for  holding 
back  the  necessary  water  supply.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  views  showing  the  pipe  lines  which 
conduct  the  water  to  the  waterwheels  in  the 
power  station,  the  huge  electric  generators  in 
the  station  and  the  transmission  power  line 
running  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  rugged 
country  along  which  this  powerful  aid  to  the 
farmer  is  carried,  and  finally  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  various  types  ci  farm 
machinery.     2  reels,     (p  and  d,  Gen.  iilec.  Co.) 

GUARDING  LIVES  TO  CK  HEALTH. 
Showing  the  work  of  the  Field  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
care  of  animals  in  transit  and  in  the  stock- 
yards; cleaning  and  fumigation  of  railroad 
cars,  steckyards,  etc.  (/>  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric.) 

THE  HOMESTEAD.  This  film  is  of  great 
value  in  advancing  the  idea  of  better  farm 
management.  John  Carlyle,  who  has  followed 
the  same  old  methods  in  farming  for  years, 
goes  to  a  modern  country  church,  and  rs  in- 
vited to  the  heme  of  his  progressive  neighbor 
for  dinner.  After  an  afternoon  chat  on  the 
front  porch,  and  a  review  of  his  neighbor's 
bookkeeping  system,  he  gets  some  ideas  on 
how  to  make  the  old  farm  pay  better.  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  Grandpap,  Betty  and  Bobby  are  also 
interested  in  better  farming.  2y2  reels.  (/> 
and    d,    Homestead.) 

THE  HONEY  BEE.  A  picture  snowing 
many  scenes  of  unusual  value  to  anyone  con- 
templating the  culture  of  bees.  The  proper 
method  of  handling  and  transferring  the  honey 
bee  from  various  types  of  hives  is  interest- 
ingly pictured.   (p   and   d,    Harcol.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

JAPAN.  This  film  of  Japan  is  like  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  "Japanese  prints."  There 
are  splendid  views  of  Fujiyama,  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Geisha   girl.      (/>   Prizma,  d,  Co-op,   Film   Exc.) 

FORMATION  OF  VOLCANOES  AND 
<.l,\  SERS.  lioth  subjects  are  treated  in  one 
reel.  In  addition  to  the  diagrammatic  method 
motion  pictures  arc  shown  of  volcano  erup- 
tions and  of  geysers.  Beth  subjects  are  vis- 
ualized  step  by  step  and   the  film  imparts  con- 

[  nov  ledge  of  their  activities.     (/>  and  d 

Soc,    for   Visual   Edu.) 

.MANHATTAN    LIFE.       Places    of    popular 

' "nd    largest  city   ill   the  world 

■in  pictured  in  this  film.  Glimpses  ot  the 
hopping  crowds  along  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue;  Central  Park,  the  people's  play- 
ground; Riverside  Drive  with  its  palatial  dwell- 
ings overlooking  the  Hudson;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ai  Morningside  Heights)  several  of 
the  bridges  spanning  the  Easl  Riv-.-r;  and  oilier 
points  "f  interest  to  the  tourist.  (p  and  </ 
Kith  In.  ) 


KIDDIES.  An  appreciation  of  children  of 
many  lands,  including  the  colorful  surround- 
ings of  the  Hopi  Indians,  the  quaint_  cos- 
tumes and  toys  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
the  musical  environment  of  the  Mexican,  and 
the  more  familiar  amusements  of  American 
children,      (p  and  d,   Carter  Cinema.) 

PANAMA  CANAL.  A  film  showing  Presi- 
dent Harding's  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Views  of  the  operation  of  the  great  locks. 
The  electric  locomotives  on  cog  tracks  on  the 
canal  wall  tow  the  ships  into  and  through 
the  locks.  Scenes  of  the  high  cliffs  and  the 
tropical  forest  with  its  great  ferns  and  bril- 
liantly colored  birds  and  flowers;  as  well  as 
the  city  at  Panama,  four  hundred  years  old 
as  compared  to  the  modern  cities  in  the  Canal 
Zone.      2    reels.     ,(/>    and    d,    Harcol.) 


HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  SANITATION 

EXERCISE  AND  KEEP  WELL.  A  film 
picturing  outdoor  sports  in  a  girl's  camp.  Bos- 
ton High  School  boys  rowing  on  the  Charles 
river,  a  swimming  race;  and  views  from  the 
Municipal  Water  Contest  in  Washington,  (</, 
Com.    M.    P.    Serv.) 

GETTING  ACQUANTED  WITH  BAC- 
TERIA. This  reel  is  an  excellent  foundation 
for  lessens  both  in  sanitation  and  nature  study, 
It  introduces  the  child  to  the  wonderful  field 
of  microscopic  organisms  and  shows  that  most 
of  the  bacteria  are  as  harmless  as  buttercups 
and  daisies.  The  film  presents  the  essential 
facts  about  the  way  in  which  bacteria  are 
grown  and  handled  in  the  laboratory.  The 
three  typical  shapes  of  bacteria — coccus,  ba- 
cillus and  spirillum — are  clearly  demonstrated. 
Size  comparisons  that  appeal  to  the  child- 
mind  make  plain  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
bacteria.      (/>  and  d,   Soc.  for  Visual   Fdu.) 


GOD  AND  THE  MAN 
in  six  reels 

A  powerful  and  interesting  mo- 
tion picture  drama,  from  the 
book  by  Robert  Buchanan.  The 
theme  deals  with  the  power  of 
love  over  hate. 

Charles  Dickens' 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

The     greatest    Christmas    story 
ever   written. 

Charlotte   Bronte's 
JANE  EYRE 

A  beautiful  mid-Victorian  drama 

THE   WIZARD   OF   OZ 

in  five   reels 

Frank  Baum's  famous 
child-story. 

Also,  beautiful  scenics  and 
selected    comedies. 

CENTRAL  FILM  COMPANY 

729  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 


SALESMEN 

Sales  Representatives  wanted 
to  introduce  a  practical  class- 
room necessity.  Complete 
series  of  pictures,  fully  in- 
dexed, for  all  grades.  Spe- 
cial projection  lantern. 
Something  new  in  visual  in- 
struction. Write  for  partic- 
ulars. 

S.  V.  E.  Picturoll  Service 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(Enrrert  iEngltaJj 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  to 

Corrct  English  Publishing  Cmpan  y 
Evanston,  Illinois 


The  Play's  the  Thing 
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TEXT-FILMS 

THAT  PARALLEL  STANDARD  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  GE- 
OGRAPHY, NATURAL  HISTORY,  BIOLOGY,  NATURE 
STUDY,     CIVICS,     LITERATURE     AND     HISTORY 

—  ALL  ON  NON-INFLAMMABLE  FILM,  STANDARD  WIDTH  — 

Prepared  by  experienced  teachers  in  collaboration  with  educators  who 
are  specialists  in  their  respective  lines.  Made  entertaining  to  hold 
the  pupils  interest,  but  not  in  any  way  to  subordinate  pedagogical 
values,  since  they  are,  primarily  and  foremost,  aids  to  teaching.  Stand- 
ardized by  actual  teaching  tests  before  approval  by  our  Educational 
Committee  consisting  of  the  following: 


Dr.    Philander    P.    C  lax  Ion 
(Former   U.    S.    Com.   of   Education. 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Tulsa,  Okla.) 


Miss   Marietta   S.   Higgins 

(Director    of    Geography    Dept.    and 
Visual     Instruction,     Board     of 
Education,  Hackensack,  N.  J.) 


Dr.   Chas.  PI.  Gordon 

(Head     of     Dept.     of     Geology     and 
Geography,   U.  of  Tenn.) 


Read  what 
MISS  RITA  ROCHHEIMER, 

Assistant  Director  of  Visual  Instruction, 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  N.  Y., 

Says  of  a  recently  released  film: 

I  think  you  are  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  on  your  achievement  in  'the  production  of  the  text- 
film  of  New  England.  I  coiisider  this  film  an  epoch-making  achievement.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is  the  first  film  made  for  the  use  of  Geography  classes  that  is  not  a  mere  scenic,  but  has 
back  of  it  real  insight  into  pedagogic  principles  and  values.  It  seems  to  me  further  th'at  your  con- 
stant use  of  the  map  and  the  animation  used  in  producing  it  arc  two  points  of  intelligent  and  really 
striking    excellence    in    your   film. 

Send    for    our    Complete    Catalog    VE.    o  f    Text,     Religious    &    Entertainment    Films 

NATIONAL  NON -THEATRICAL 
MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 

General  Executive  Offices,  130  West  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Boston,    454    Stuart    St. 

Copley   Motion    Picture   Service 

Chicago    Distributors,   Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exchange 

736  So.    Wabash  Ave.,  Bertram   Willoughby,  Mgr. 

Des    Moines,   316  Locust    St. 

E.    F.    Biddle,    Mgr. 


Minneapolis,  306  Film  Exchange  Bldg. 

Francis    D.    White,    Mgr. 

New  York  Exchange,  130  West  46th  St.,  8th  Floor 

Philadelphia,    918    Chestnut    St. 

Williams  Brown    &   Earle,   Inc. 


Detroit,  159  E.  Elizabeth  St. 

Louis    F.    Fiichman,    Mgr. 
Elmer  C.  Walker,  Asst.  Mgr. 


Branches  at  other  points  now  being  established 
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Visual    Education 


Filming  a  Volcano's  Fit 

Courtesy  of  International  News  Reel  Service 


AETNA  GIVES  WARNING 


THE  EXPEDITION  AT  THE   CRATER  THE    BRINK    OF   THE   LAVA   FLOOD 


IN   THE   MOLTEN   FLOOD 


HISTORY 

NATIVE  STATE.  ("Son  of  Democracy" 
scries.)  This  reel  pictures  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Lincoln's  grandfather  wlic  was  a 
Kentucky  neighbor  and  cousin  of  Daniel 
Boone.  During  the  war  a  stranger  tells  one  of 
these  stories  to  a  blind  grandson  of  Boone's 
whose  heme  in  Washington  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  Government  because  of  his 
southern  sympathies,  and  for  this  reason  he 
denounces  Lincoln.  The  stranger  gives  him  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  restoring  his 
property,  and  it  is  not  until  later  that  h.e  dis- 
covers that  he  had  been  talking  to  the  Presi- 
dent.     (1>,  Ben   Chapin;   d.  Com.   M.   P.) 


THE  STEAMBOAT  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY. 
The  inventien  of  the  steamboat  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  the  settlement  of  our 
country  and  thef  development  of  our  trade  and 
commerce.  Th.e  reel  shows  different  types  of 
early  and  modern  steamers  and  makes  clear 
their  importance  in  American  history.  Ani- 
mated maps,  charts  and  drawings  are  utilized 
as  well  as  scenics.  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.  A  pictur- 
izaticn  of  the  life  of  Columbus  beginning  with 
his  marriage  in  Lisbon.  Some  of  the  events 
pictured  are:  His  endeavor  to  get  assistance 
from  Genoa  or  to  interest  John  II  of  Portugal 


WALKING  ON  HOT  LAVA  CRUST 

in  his  enterprise,  his  visit  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  and  scenes  at  the  Spanish  court, 
the  sailing  of  his  ships  from  the  Pert  of  Falos, 
his  wanderings  over  the  "Sea  of  Darkness," 
and  his  discovery  of  the  new  continent.  10 
reels,      (p   and   d,   Natl.   Non-Theat.) 

HOW    IT    IS    DONE 

THE  STORY  OF  MARBLE.  The  scenes 
in  this  film  were  taken  in  and  around  the 
largest  marble  quarry  in  the  world.  Every 
step  in  the  production  of  marble  is  clearly 
shown.  The  scenic  views,  such  as  the  one 
looking  up  Otter  Creek  over  the  dam  at  the 
mill,    and    shewing   the    famous    marble    bridge 


October,  1923 
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NNO  UNCING 


THE  S.  V.  E.  PICTUROLL  SERVICE 


II til Ill Mill!. 


IIIIIIIIIIINIIJIIIH11IIIIII! 'im in  mi Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii milium until in iniiin 


The  S.  V.  E.  Picturoll 

The  Picturoll  is  a  roll  of  transparent  non-inflam- 
mable material  bearing  the  pictures  which  are  to  be 
shown  on  the  screen.  Each  Picturoll  contains  from 
twenty  to  sixty  separate  views  according  to  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  properly  illustrate  the  subject.  A 
Picturoll  containing  fifty  views  for  a  lesson,  weighs 
less  than  one-half  ounce,  while  a  similar  number  of 
bulkier   glass   slides   weighs    ninety   ounces. 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturoll  Library 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturoll  Library  consists  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  subjects.  There  are 
three  sets:  (1)  General,  (2)  Special,  and  (3)  Sup- 
plementary. Each  set  consists  of  several  Picturolls 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  scenes  each,  amply  illustrating 
the    subject    matter. 

The  General  Set,  for  example,  consists  of  The 
Geography  Series;  The  U.  S.  History  Series;  The  U.  S. 


National  Parks  Series;  Important  U.  S.  Cities  Series; 
The  Nature  Study  Series;  and  others  of  this  type. 
The  Special  Sets  treat  in  detail  and  with  greater 
completeness  individual  topics;  for  example,  art,  liter- 
ature, industrial  subjects,  etc.  The  Supplementary 
Sets  contain  pictures  illustrating  various  text  books; 
courses  of  study,  etc.;  as  used  from  time  to  time. 
For  the  guidance  of  the  class  room  teacher  a  sylla- 
bus is  prepared  for  each  Picturoll  by  practical  school 
men   of   experience  in  the   use   of   visual  aids. 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturoll  Lantern 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturoll  Lantern  is  light  in  weight. 
It  is  loaded  easier  than  an  ordinary  lantern.  The 
Pictures  do  not  have  to  be  handled  individually. 
Change  from  one  picture  to  another  is  made  simply 
by  pressing  a  button.  It  operates  from  any  electric 
light   socket    or   battery. 

A  complete,  flexible,  interesting  and  workable  visual 
aid — easily  within  the  financial  reach  of  every  school. 


IIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIII 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIItllll 


i liiiu "mill 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMI! 


For    further    information    write: 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


in  the  distance;  the  cable  stretching  over 
falls  and  hills,  are  very  beautiful,  {p  and  d, 
Caraval   Pict.    Co.) 

THE  CONDUCTOR.  Who  would  ever 
think  that  a  film  picturing  the  making  of  such 
a  common-place  article  as  the  cord  used  on  the 
electric  lamp  would  include  scenes  so  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Sunny  South,  Brazil  and  Japan?  Yet 
this  film  shows  that  these  places  must  be 
visited  before  the  lamp  cord  becomes  a  finished 
product,      (p  and  d,   Gen.  Elec.   Co.) 

BUILDING  A  SHIP.  An  industrial  film 
showing  scenes  in  a  ship  yard,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  tanker  from  the  time  the  keel  is 
laid  until  it  is  launched.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
Lewy.) 

AIDS  TO  CUPID.  A  picture  taken  in 
Southern  France,  showing  the  processes  that 
are  used  in  making  the  perfumes  and  confec- 
tions for  which  this  region  is  famous.  In- 
cluded in  the  picture  are  some  beautiful 
mountain  scenes,  and  others  of  rose  gardens, 
orange  groves,  and  old  Roman  aqueducts 
which  are  still  in  use.  (p  and  d,  Carter 
Cinema.) 

LITERATURE 

THE  BONDMAN.  Hall  Caine's  thrilling 
novel,  with  William  Farnum  in  the  leading 
role,      {p  and  d,   Fox.) 

JANE  EYRE.  A  three  reel  version  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  fascinating  story  which  so 
appealed  to  our  grandmothers  way  back  in 
1847,  and  so  delightfully  filmed  that  it  holds 
an  equal  interest  ,  for  the  daughters  of  the 
present  generation,     (d,  Central  Film  Co.) 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  This  is  one 
of  the  "Great  American  Authors"  series.  The 
picture  is  built  around  his  birthplace  and 
around  his  home  in  Concord  where  he  spent 
the  later  part  of  his  life.  There  is  also  a 
visualization  of  "The  Mountain  and  the 
Squirrel"  and  a  great  many  excerpts  from 
his  lectures,      (p,   Kineto;   d,  Hodkinson.) 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL.  A  Fairy  story 
well  loved  by  the  children.  Hansel  and  Gretel 
are  deserted  in  the  woods  by  their  wicked 
stepmother.  After  several  startling  experi- 
ences with  an  old  witch,  they  finally  find  their 
way  back  to  their  father.  3  reels.  (d, 
Lea-Bel.) 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  OTHER 
SCIENCES 

A  BABY  SHOW  IN  SQUIRRELVILLE. 
A  nature  study  film  showing  tiny  baby  squir- 
rels and  their  fascinating  capers.  The  habits 
of  the  squirrel  are  pictured  in  an  interesting 
manner,      (d,    Co-op.   Film  Exc.) 

BIRDS  OF  THE  FARALLONES.  A  study 
of  the  wild  birds  of  the  Pacific  coast;  showing 
them  in  their  native  haunts,  living  in  well- 
regulated  communities,  feeding  and  caring  fcr 
their  young.  This  film  contains  many  un- 
usual scenes  of  wild-bird  life,  {p  and  d,  Car- 
ter  Cinema.) 

SAMIA  CECROPIA,  THE  GIANT  AMER- 
ICAN SILKWORM.  Pictures  the  complete 
life-cycle  of  the  moth.  We  see  the  eggs  pho- 
tographed through  a  microscope,  as  the  tiny 
black  caterpillars  eat  their  way  out  through 
the  shell.  All  four  stages  of  the  larva's  de- 
velopment are  shown.  We  see  the  caterpillar 
pulling  leaves  about  it  to  conceal  its  move- 
ment, then  fastening  the  guy-ropes  and  spin- 
ning the  cocoon.  The  cocoon  is  cut  open  to 
show  us  the  inner  lining,  and  interesting 
close-ups  enable  us  to  watch  the  mature  moth 
as  it  forces  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  (p  and 
d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 


RECREATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

CINDERELLA  AND  THE  MAGIC  SLIP- 
PER. The  various  roles  in  this  film  are  en- 
acted by  children — more  than  150  of  them 
participating.  The  settings  are  in  keeping 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  fairy  romance. 
The  grand  ball,  the  little  coach-and-four  are 
here,  and  all  the  other  familiar  features  of 
this  delightful  story  are  featured.  4  reels,  {p 
and  d,  Wholesome.) 

THE  KID  REPORTER.  A  film  picturing 
Baby  Peggy  as  a  stenographer  and  later  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  of  a  paper.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Universal.) 

LITTLE  SUNSET.  "Little  Sunset"  is  the 
son  of  a  professional  baseball  player  and  mas- 
cot on  a  big  league  baseball  team.  The  base- 
ball atmosphere  serves  as  a  picturesque  back- 
ground for  the  athlete  and  hero-worshipping 
little  boy  around  which  the  story  is  woven. 
4   reels,      {d,   Lea-Bel.) 


M!KU/A 

Portable  Screens 


Not "  only  pay  for  them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 


Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 


MINUSA   CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

'World's  Largest  Producers^ 
Motion  Picture  Screens. 


RELIGIOUS    AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

IMMORTALITY.  This  film  compares  the 
bursting  of  the  butterfly  out  of  its  chrysalis 
prison  to  the  passing  of  the  soul  into  immor- 
tality,     (d,    Com.   M.   P.    Serv.) 

THE  LITTLEST  SHEPHERD.  This  is  a 
story  of  a  kingdom  of  long  ago  where  there 
are  many  shepherds,  and  among  them,  the 
Littlest  Shepherd,  who  is  the  favorite  of  the 
people.  One  day,  the  King  rides  by,  and  is 
rendered  a  great  service  by  the  shepherd, 
which  years  afterward  was  to  be  returned 
manifold  upon  his  people.  It  contains  a  fine 
lesson  on  the  reward  of  unselfish  loyalty  and 
kindness.     2   reels,      (d,   Pilgrim    Photoplay.) 


Visual    Education 


Thousands    of    teachers    in   every   state   in   the    Union 

are    enthusiastically   using   the   Drawing  Master   $5.00    Outfit 

1.      To   visualize   quickly    their  daily  lessons    on    the  blackboard. 
To    secure    the    whole-hearted    interest    and    co-operation    of    every    pupil    in    their    room. 
3.      To    save    themselves    countless    hours   of   work    by   having   their    pupils    gladly    place    these 
tions    on    the    blackboard    for    them. 
To    portray    vividly    and    accurately,    by    visual    instruction,    their    lessons    in     geography,     history,     natural     history, 


Uustra 


composition,    hygiene — practically    every    subject    taught. 

THE    DRAWING    MASTER    SCHOOL    EQUIPMENT 

is    available    in    three    distinct    outfits,    as    follows: 


English,  '$ 


Order  your  outfit  immediately  by  clipping  and   mailing  the  coupon. 


$5.00    Outfit:       (especially    recommended) 
Complete     Blackboard     Equipment     in: 

eluding: 
1      Adjustable      rantagraph      (Enlarges 
from    1%    to    6    times    the    original) 
50     Outline    Drawings. 
1    Club    Membership    Board    with    small 
fixed    pantagraph,    making    enlargement 
up    to    S    inches    square,    with    Outline 
Drawings,    Book   Plates,    etc. 
1    Box    Colored    Chalk 
1    Tracing    Outfit,    Stylus    Pencil,    Ad- 
hesive   Tape,    etc.,    etc.     .(Wrapped    in 
two  packages) 


$2.50    Outfit:      Contains 

1  Adjustable  Pantagraph  (En- 
larges 1%  to  6  times),  30  Out- 
line Drawings,  Adhesive  Tape,  etc. 


r 


$1.50     Outfit:      Contains 
1   Fixed  Pantagraph    (Makes    en- 
largement   4    times    the    original) 
IS     Outline     Drawings,     Adhesive 
Tape,    etc. 


COUPON  V.E.  Oct. 

THE    DRAWING    MASTER   CLUB    OF   AMERICA, 
National     Bldg.,    Cleveland,     Ohio 

Gentlemen:      Please    send   to    the    undersigned 
— Regular   $5.00    Drawing   Master   Outfit   complete 
—Special    $2.50   Drawing  Master  Adjustable   Pantagraph 
— Special    $1.50    Drawing    Master    Fixed    Pantagraph 

I    enclose    $ 

Either    school    requisition    or    minimum    payment    of    $1 


I    w: 

Vof 


THE   DRAWING    MASTER   CLUB   OF  AMERICA 

Affiliated    with    the   National    School   Club 
Bldg.  CLEVELAND, 


i 


with    order,    required.      Balance    to    be    paid    on    delivers' 
■  of   outfit,    C.    O.    D.  s 

If  I  should  And  that  the  Drawing  Master  is  not  all  that 
you  claim  for  it,  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
it   postpaid   within    10    days    from   the    time   I   receive   it. 

Name    

J>'chool 

Address 


Grade    taught.. 


The  Spirit 


The  Message 


"THE  BROWN  MOUSE" 


From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Drop  us  a  card  for  full  information  about  our  big  film  library. 


HOMESTEAD  FILMS 

732  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


COOLFONT 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.        July   19,   1923 

Homestead    Films,    Inc., 
732  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,   111. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson: 

I  saw  "The  Brown  Mouse"  film  yester- 
day. It  comes  closer  to  reproducing  the 
real  spirit  of  the  story  on  which  it  is  based 
and  carrying  the  message  of  the  book 
than  any  film  I  ever  saw.  I  felt  moved 
by  it  as  one  is  moved  by  any  effective 
piece  of  art. 

Yours  sincerely, 


October,  19  2  3 
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Is  the  Mississippi  Valley  Isolated  from  Europe? 

_  America's  Middle  West  has  been  supposed  to  be  as  separate  and  independent  in  pros- 
perity as  any  part  of  the  United  States  could  be.  But  our  farmers  are  now  suffering  from 
low  prices  for  grain,  due  largely  to  Europe's  inability  to  buy  our  surplus  corn  and  wheat. 
Capper  of  Kansas,  spokesman  of  the  Senate  farm  bloc,  says  they  want  action  to  restore 
world  peace  and  world  markets.  Brookhar't  of  Iowa  goes  on  a  tour  of  Europe  to  study  the 
problem.  Magnus  Johnson  of  Minnesota  and  Erazier  of  North  Dakota  voice  the  farmer's 
demand  for  relief. 


At 
Newsstands 


Our  World 


25 
Cents 


for  October 

will  devote  special  attention  to  this  pressing  issue  of 


What  Europe  Means  to  the  American  Farmer 

In  the  series 


America's  Stake  in  World  Trade 


By  Charles  Merz 


A  striking  analysis  of  the  relation  of  our  farm  industry  to  world  conditions,  accom- 
panied by  unusual  pictures  of  farming  in  America  and  other  lands,  and  by  statements 
from  Senator  Capper  and  Senator  Brookhart. 


A  Feature  of  Special  Interest: 


Russia   Revisited 


By  Charles  R.  Crane 

The  opening  installment  of  Mr.  Crane's  account  of  his  trip  through  Soviet  Russia  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States  from  the  Legation  in  Peking  where  he  was  American 
Minister — now  published  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Crane  knew  Russia  intimately  before 
the  Revolution,  and  his  observations  on  conditions  under  Communism  are  both  amus- 
ing and  important. 


Other  Articles  in  the  Issue: 


Are  Statesmen  Human? 


By  Arthur   Bullard 


A  diverting  study  of  diplomats  in  moments  of  self-revelation. 


Over  Mountain,  Sea  and  Desert  By  Major  Wilfred  T.  Blake 

The  conclusion  of  his  account  of  an  attempted  flight  around  the  world. 


South  America's   Balance   of   Power 

An  Argentine  view  of  the  rivalry  between  Argentina  and  Brazil. 


By   Enrique   Gil 


World  Fiction 

Today's  Best  Stories  from  All  the  World 


THE  HOUSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
9  East  37th  Street,  New  York' City 

Enter  my  name  for  (1)  A  full  year's  subscription  with  membership  in  Our  World  In- 
stitute for  $3 

(2)    Trial    subscription    of    five    months    (without    Institute    mem- 
bership), $1 


V.  E.   10-23 
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V  i  sual   Education 


The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A  Reversible   Santa  Claus $1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales. 50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National   Music  Reader 75 

Farmer's    Year    Book 1.00 

Common  School  Spelling  Book 60 

Alice   in   Wonderland .50 

Egypt   and    How    To    See   It 1.00. 

Red   Glove   75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  _ 1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 70 

The  Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  f.  r  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Porter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple 1.00 

Bell   Haven   Five 1.00 

Bell  Haven   Nine... 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  1.50 

At    Plattsburg    1.50 

By   Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy   Sawyer   1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays  on   Art 75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

Voice  of  Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation   of  Brian   Kent 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty    Minutes    Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White  Feather — Worrall 75 

The  Marriage  of  Capt.  Kettle — Hyne 75 

The   Little   Play   Books — Lord l-.OO 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell 75 

When  Mother  Lets   Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin 85 

All   the   Year   Round — Strong 70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold 85 

Little   Smoke — Stoddard   1.00 

After  Long   Years — Miller 30 


PROGRESSIVE    TEACHER, 

MOKKISTOWN,    TENN. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $ for 

which  please  send  me  the  following  magazines 
for  1  year. 


Pree    Book 

Name 

P.   O.   Box 

P.    O 

Street   

New  Or  Renewing.. 


and 
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SCENERY 

One   Exterior   Drop    Curtain 
One    Interior    Drop    Curtain 
One    Garden   Drop    Curtain 
Book   Wings    to   Match 

Absolutely    New  —  Never    Installed 
Original     Purchaser     Bankrupt  —  Size 
suitable    for    a     12x19     foot    opening. 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   W.   Monroe   St. 
Chicago,    111. 


A  LITTLE  OF  LITTLE  MISS  JAPAN'S 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  Shows  little  Japanese 
girls  in  Sunday  school,  and  how  Sunday 
School  in  Japan  must  differ  from  that  in  this 
country,  although  the  same  great  truths  are 
taught,      (d,    Com.    M.   P.    Serv.) 

THE  ETERNAL  LIGHT.  A  film  version 
of  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  The  picture  was 
taken  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  very  places 
when-  the  original  scenes  of  redemption  were 
enacted.      < /<   and   d,   Catholic   Art  Assn.) 


THE  CHURCH,  THE  ORGANIZED 
FORCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Part  IV  of 
the  film,  "Ram  Das,"  a  story  of  India's  re- 
demption, showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  organized  effort.  A  call  to  the  church  for 
closer  unity;  an  appeal  to  the  unchristian  to 
enlist  in  the  organized  purposes  of  world  re- 
demption,   (d,  Inter.   Church   Film  Co.) 

Y.   W.   C.  A.  FILMS 

(p  and  d,  Young  Women's  Christian 

Association) 

ASILOMAR.  California's  beautiful  coast  is 
the  background  for  this  picture  of  the  con- 
ference grounds  owned  by  the  National  Board 
Y-  W.  C.  A.  The  scenes  show  it  to  be  truly 
all   its   name   implies — a-retreat-by-the-sea. 


minimum 

SEABECK.  A  hint  of  the  great  beauty  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country  is  in  this  film  of  the 
Northwestern  Conference   of   the  Y.   W.   C.   A. 

SILVER  BAY.  Up  Lake  George  to  the 
fairest  place  in  northern  New  York  State. 
College  girls  enjoy  it  all — from  playing  basket- 
ball to  picking  daisies  and  eating  ice-cream 
cones. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  The 
activities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  different  parts 
of  the  world — Japan,  China,  South  America, 
the  Philippines,  and  various  European  coun- 
tries. Native  girls  are  seen  in  gymnasium, 
cooking  and  sewing  classes,  and  delightful 
geography  lessons  are  embodied  in  the  pictures 
of  costumes  and  modes  of  living. 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
installment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

Caravel    Pictures    Co.,    47   West    42d    St.,    New   York    City. 

Carter    Cinema    Producing   Corporation,    220-224    West    42d    St.,    New    York   City. 

Catholic    Art   Association,    Inc.,   80    Fifth    Ave.,    New   York    City. 

Central   Film    Co.,    729    Seventh   Ave.,    New   YcTk   City. 

Community    Motion    Picture    Service,    Inc.,    46   West    24th    St.,    New   York    City. 

Co-operative    Film    Exchange,    284    Turk    St.,     San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Fox   Film   Corporation    10th   Ave.    and   56th   St.,   New   York   City. 

General   Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

Harcol   Film   Company,   Inc.,   230   Camp    St.,   New   Orleans,   La. 

W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  469  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Homestead   Films,   Inc..    732   So.   Wabash    Ave.,   Chicago. 

International    Church   Film    Co.,   861    Reibold   Bldg..    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Kineto   Co.   of  America,   350   Madison   Ave.,   New   York   City. 

Lea-Bel  Film  Co.,  804  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lewy    Studies,    853   No.   Eutaw    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

National   Non-Theatrical  Motion   Pictures,  Inc.,   130  West  46th   St.,   New  York  City. 

Pilgrim  Photoplay  Exchange,   730   So.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Society  for  Visual    Education,    806    W.    Washington    Blvd.,   Chicago. 

U.  S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Universal   Pictures    Corporation,    1600    Broadway,    New    York   City. 

Wholesome  Films   Co.,   804    So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Worcester   Film    Corporation,    130   West    46th    St.,    New   York   City. 

World    Educational   Film    Co.,    804    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Publicity  Dept.,   600  Lexington  Ave.,   New  York  City. 


NEW  ACME  S.V.E. 

Now  Sold  on  Easy  Payments 


Improved   Acme   S.V.E.   combined   film-slide  projector 
which    stops    to     show     still    pictures    from     the    film. 


Schools  and  Churches  Secure 
Acme  Projectors  on  Easy  Terms 

To  assist  them  in  securing  the  benefits  which  accompany  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  we 
have  arranged  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  improved  Acme  projectors  to  schools  and 
churches,  on  a  small  initial  payment,  followed  by  six  equal  monthly  installments. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  Acmes.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
worked  out  plans  by  which  Acmes  pay  for  themselves,  leaving  a  balance  for  incidental 
expenses.      We  will  gladly  send  details  of  such  plans. 

The  improved  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combined  motion-picture  projector  and  stereopticon  with 
cast  aluminum  case  and  1000-watt  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  new  Acme  suitcase  Model 
12  with  400-watt  incandescent  lamp,  are  being  sold  on  extended  time  payments. 

Improved  Acmes  Show  Still  Pictures  From  Film 
and    Have    Many    Other    Exclusive    Advantages 


Rewind  standard  1,000  foot  reel  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Focus  and  frame  instantly  while  film 
runs.  Perfected  take-up  insures  even  tension 
of  film  and  prevents  lagging.  Accurate  design 
and  exact  construction  assure  noiseless  opera- 
tion  and  long   wear.      New   type   fan    gives   maxi- 


mum ventilation.  Pilot  lamp  illuminates  inte- 
rior for  threading.  Operating  buttons  are 
plainly  marked  to  show  their  function.  Metal 
magazines  entirely  enclose  film  reels  inside  pro- 
jector. Handy.  Reliable.  Sturdy.  Adaptable. 
Established.      Endorsed   by    users.      Guaranteed. 


Write  For   Full   Information   to  Department  S.V.E. 


ACME    MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

806    West    Washington    Boulevard,  Chicago,    Illinois 


In  portable  projection  insist  on  Safety  Film 
and  you  assure  safety. 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Identifiable  for  quality  by  the  words 
"Eastman"  and  "Kodak";  and  for  safety  by 
the  word  "Safety"— stenciled  in  black  letters 
in  the  transparent  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTED    PROGRAMS 

THE    following    groups    of    films,     carefully    selected    to    give    well-balanced, 
entertaining    and    instructive    programs,    are   suitable    for   use   in   schools   and 
churches. 
Each  program  consists  of  4  reels,   giving  approximately  one  hour's  instruction  and 
entertainment. 

Due  to    the   special   low  rentals   quoted,    no  substitutions  can  be  made  at  the  pro- 
gram price. 


PROGRAM  No.  I — Complete     $9.00  per  day 

HATS   OFF — A   Story  of  the  Flag    (1    reel) 

A  splendid  lesson  In  flag  etiquette — very   popular  with  both 
adult    and    junior    audiences. 

A  STUDY   OF  NIAGARA    (2  reels) 

This    beautiful    picture    shows    close-up    and    airplane    views 
of    the    Falls    and    vicinity. 

BESIDE   THE    ZUIDER    ZEE    (1    reel) 

A   lovely    scenic    of    Holland,    showing   the    Quaint    costumes 
and    customs    of    a    "Spotless    Town." 


PROGRAM  No.  Ill — Complete  $9.00  per  day 

SHEPHERDS   OF  TATRA    (1   reel) 

An  unusual  picture  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  district,  showing  wood  carving  and  mode  of 
living  of  these  quaint  people  whose  chief  Industry  la 
sheep    herding. 

WHEN   THE   FISHING   FLEET   COMES  HOME 
(1    reel) 

This  reel   contains  picturesque   scenes    of  the   fisher    folk   on 
the    coast    of    Brittany. 
A  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  GOVERNMENT   (2  reels) 

A  splendid  film  produced  to  increase  the  appreciation 
of  all  citizens  for  the  many  services  performed  for  us 
by   our   government.      An   excellent    Americanization   picture. 


PROGRAM  No.  II — Complete  $9.00  per  day 
LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONARCH  BUTTERFLY 
(1    reel) 

A    delightful    educational    reel    showing    the    complete    lifr- 
eycle    of   this   gorgeous  butterfly. 

'NEATH    POLAND'S  HARVEST   SKIES    (1    reel) 

A   rare   picture   of  charm   and  beauty   of   the   people   of    tin- 
peaceful    district    west    of    Warsaw    during    harvest    season 

RAILROADS   IN    UNITED   STATES  HISTORY 
(1    reel) 

This    picture    shows    the    evolution    of    railroad    transporta- 
tion   and    is    interesting    and    educational. 

VENICE    (1    reel) 

A    beautiful    scenic    of    the    city    of    Islands    and    gondolas. 
A    reel    of    widely    diversified    Interest. 


PROGRAM  No.  IV — Complete  $9.00  per  day 

FROM   JACQUES    TO    JOHNNIE    (1    reel) 

This  picture  visualizes  a  letter  written  by  a  French  boy 
to  an  American  boy  describing  his  school   and  school-mates. 

TOADS   (1   reel) 
An     interesting     reel     giving     complete     life-cycle     of     the 
garden  and  tree   toads — a   picture  which  meets  the   approval 
of    all    audiences. 

RECLAIMING  ARID   LAND   BY  IRRIGATION 
(1  reel) 
This   reel   shows   many   dams   and   projects   undertaken   and 
completed    by    the    government    in   its    plan    to    reclaim    vast 
areas   of    western    land. 

APPLE-BLOSSOM  TIME  IN  NORMANDY   (1   reel) 

A  wonderful  scenic  of  the  country  life  along  the  Seine 
In  Northwestern  France,  showing  flowering  orchards,  types 
of  people   and   their   daily   tasks. 


All    rentals    are   quoted    f.    o.   b.    our   library.         Early     bookings     are     urged. 

Many  other  films  visualizing  the  following  subjects  are  available  through  our  libraries  and  distributors 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States:  Civics.  Nature  Study  Grngrnphy.  History.  Heallh  and  Hygiene. 
Agriculture.     Foreign    Srrnics    nnd    Alhlelicn. 
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FORECAST  FOR 
DECEMBER 

The  inauguration  of  the 
Scenario  Contest  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Visual  Education 
and  the  simultaneous  decision 
to  advance  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  this  magazine  so 
that  its  date  line  will  corre- 
spond with  the  calendar,  has 
necessitated  the  omission  of 
the  three  following  articles  for 
November : 

Starting  Movies  in  Mississippi 
Schools 
By  J.  F.  Hubbard 

Our  Work  with  Schools 
Miss     Connolly     will     tell 
more  of  Newark's  pioneer 
work. 

Fighting  for  Education 
By  Prof.  J.  W.  Searson 

The  above  articles  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  December 
issue  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Novem- 
ber issue  would  have  ap- 
peared under  the  former 
schedule. 


Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August,  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  130  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
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Visual   Educatio 


The  Letter  and  the  Substance  in  Education 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


WHAT  is  the  greatest  defect  of  education,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  years?  If  the  ques- 
tion were  propounded  to  a  number  of  teachers  it 
would  undoubtedly  call  forth  a  variety  of  answers. 
All  would  agree,  however,  that  a  serious,  if  not  the 
greatest  evil,  'is  that  too  often  words  are  entirely 
misunderstood  or  take  the  place  of  realities  and 
verbal  formulas  are  substitutes  for  comprehended 
principles. 

EVERYONE  knows  numerous  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  mistakes  children  make  regarding  the 
meanings  of  words.  The  equator  is  a  menagerie 
lion  running  around  the  earth,  a  cape  is  a  garment 
covering  and  protecting  the  land,  a  courier  works 
in  a  livery  stable,  a  pigmy  is  one  who  eats  too  much, 
and  so  on  without  limit.  Such  errors  are  so  ludi- 
crous that  they  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  instruction  has  completely  failed  to  achieve  its 
purposes. 

SMILES  at  such  mistakes  should  be  followed  by 
serious  reflections,  for  serious  things  are  in- 
volved. Reflection  and  examinations  show  that 
words  are  frequently  used  without  having  any 
clear  meaning  attached  to  them.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  child,  and  alas!  often  for  the  teacher,  too,  that 
certain  words  answer  certain  questions.  For  the 
child  these  words  bring  the  desired  grades ;  and  for 
the  teacher  they  indicate  that  the  instruction  has 
been  satisfactory. 

THE  reason  for  the  defects  under  consideration 
is  that  words  stand  for  certain  things  or  ideas 
and  are  not  the  things  or  ideas  themselves.  Would 
that  this  fact  were  better  understood  by  teachers 
and  always  remembered!  An  extreme  illustration 
will  make  clear  the  importance  of  the  point.  Con- 
ceivably one  might  learn  to  spell  and  to  pronounce 
a  large  number  of  words  in  some  foreign  language 
without  understanding  the  meaning  of  a  single  one. 
He  might  even  know  that  certain  words  are  the 
answers  to  questions  asked  by  certain  others,  and 
that  various  combinations  are  the  expressions  of 
principles  considered  important  by  those  who  un- 
derstand the  language.  However  diligent  he  might 
have  been  in  his  studies  and  however  perfect  an  ex- 
amination he  might  be  able  to  pass,  he  would  never- 
theless be  an  object  of  derision,  because  his  indus- 
try would  have  been  futile,  and  his  information 
would  be  entirely  useless.  And  so  it  is  also  with 
one's  own  language,  to  the  extent  that  its  words 
and  combinations  of  words  do  not  stand  definitely 
and   correctly  for  objects  and   ideas. 


NUMEROUS  methods  have  been  used  for  mak- 
ing clear  the  meanings  of  words.  In  speech 
the  inflections  of  voice,  the  expressions  of  the  eyes, 
and  gestures  are  a  wonderful  help.  In  written  lan- 
guage ideas  are  often  expressed  in  different  ways 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  words  employed  will 
be  clear  to  the  reader.  Figures  of  speech  serve  the 
same  purpose.  A  simile  asserts  that  some  object 
or  idea  is  like  another  that  is  supposed  to  be  already 
known,  and  the  metaphor  is  another  rhetorical  form 
ot  the  same  fundamental  thing.  The  chief  purpose 
of  these  and  other  figures  of  speech  is  to  give  defi- 
nite substance  to  words.  They  are  successful,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  hearer  or  reader  has  in  advance 
a  considerable  background  of  experience  and  infor- 
mation, for  otherwise  the  figure  of  speech  is  as 
meaningless  as  a  direct  statement. 

IN  education  it  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  things 
and  to  express  ideas  in  various  ways.  Sense  ex- 
periences are  required.  For  this  reason  school 
books  have  been  illustrated ;  maps,  charts,  and  mod- 
els have  been  provided;  museums  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  laboratories  have  been  equipped  at  great 
expense.  All  these  means  of  assisting  education 
have  been  introduced,  because  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  words  alone,  whether  spoken  or 
written  do  not  achieve  the  desired  results. 

THERE  are  two  reasons  why  concrete  aids  in 
education  are  now  more  important  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past.  One  is  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  children  to  come  into  intimate  and  va- 
rious contact  with  the  world  diminish  as  the  popu- 
lation becomes  more  largely  urban.  The  other  is 
that,  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  wider  and  still! 
wider  knowledge  is  required.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing,  for  example,  if  all  school  children  could  have 
the  information  that  might  be  acquired  by  extensive 
travel.  Since  such  things  are  impossible,  substi- 
tutes must  be  used. 

Visual  aids  are  such  a  substitute  for  reality,, 
and  by  far  the  most  practicable  and  best  one.  A 
picture  can  make  clear  to  a  child,  living  in  the  cen- 
tral plains,  the  meaning  of  a  waterfall,  or  of  the 
surf  beating  on  the  shore;  another  can  show  to  a 
child  of  the  sea-board  how  the  prairie  is  plowed,  or 
grain  is  reaped,  or  great  trees  are  felled ;  and  still 
others  can  bring  within  the  mental  grasp  of  both 
of  them  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  icy 
wastes  of  the  poles,  or  life  and  industry  in  any  part 
of  the  earth.  The  mission  of  visual  education  is  to 
help  put  much  more  substance  into  education  and 
well  grounded  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment are  the  warrant  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  is  being  developed. 
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Prize  Contest  for  Educational  Scenarios — 

A  Quest  for  Ideas 

ALL    subscribers    to    Visual  gies   for  the  past  five  years.     As  tion,     Los    Angeles    Public 

Education,    and    a  1 1    who  most  of  our  readers  know  this  so-  Schools, 

become  subscribers,  are  in-  ciety,    composed    of    hundreds    of  All  prize  winning  scenarios  will 

vited   to    submit    scenarios    in    the  teachers,    educational   leaders,    sci-  be  published.  The  scenario  winning 

prize   contest   formally   announced  entists,  research  workers  and  lead-  first  prize  will  be  filmed  and  dis- 

on  page  292  of  this  issue.  ing  industrialists  is  the  only  organi-  tributed  to  American  Schools  by : — 

The    prizes    offer    a    substantial  zation  primarily  engaged  in  the  ef-  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL 

inducement  to  the  necessary  effort,  fort  to  develop  the  moving  picture  EDUCATION, 

but    the     incentive    spurring    our  into  an  engine  for  the  education  of  806  West  Washington  Blvd., 

readers  to  write  scenarios  capable  adult  and  adolescent  America.  Chicago,  111. 

of  production  and  of  real  value  in  The  contest  is  designed  to  enlist  The    scenarios    may   be   written 

teaching,  is  undoubtedly  already  in  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  upon  any  subject  suitable  for  school 

existence.     We  anticipate  that  the  the  country  and  others  supporting  use.   For  instance,  material  may  be 

contest  will  create  some  real  edu-  the  .movement,  for  the   social   and  drawn  from  the  limitless  vistas  of 

cational  values.  educational  utilization  of  the  film  in  history.    Draughts    may    be    made 

The  contest  is  an  opportunity  to  order  to  secure   a   better   rounded  from  the  wells  of  literature  and  the 

render  great  public  service,  as  well  life  for  the  people  of  the  United  arts.     Should  a  plot  be  employed 

as  to  win  a  prize  and  to  attain  the  States.  about  which  to  weave  the  scenario, 

satisfaction  incidental  to  successful  Prizes  offered  are  as  follows :  romance,  adventure,  mystery  or  any 

screen  authorship.  First  prize  $250.00  element  to  sustain  interest  in  the 

The   subjects   for   the   scenarios  Second  prize 100.00  projection  of  scenes  that  instruct 

under  the  terms  of  the  contest  are  Third  prize 50.00  may  be  selected.   Romances  or  nar- 

familiar  to  most   of   our   readers,  Five  prizes  of 10.00  ratives  woven  about  industrial  or 

and   many   of   them   are  technical  Ten  prizes  of 5.00  business  organizations  may  prove  a 

experts  in  such  teaching.  But  such  A  list  of  notable  educators  and  fertile  field  for  our  scenario  writ- 
are  the  originalities  of  screen  edu-  leaders  of  the  movement  for  visual  ers,  with  the  idea  always  in  mind 
cation,  that  the  chances  of  success  education  have  agreed  to  act  as  that  educational  features  are  to  be 
in  the  production  of  such  script  are  judges.    They  are  all  experienced  emphasized. 

pretty  well  distributed   among  all  in  educational  work  by  the  use  of  Lessons  in  scientific  research  are 

classes  of  folks.     There  are  really  the  film.    Most  of  them  have  been  eminently  suitable  for  educational 

no    handicaps    or   advantages,    be-  pioneers  in  this  development  of  the  purposes.  The  use  of  films  in  such 

cause    the    field    is    comparatively  moving  picture.  All  have  an  intense  subjects     as     physics,     chemistry, 

new.  professional  interest  in  the  produc-  mathematics,     astronomy,     botany 

The    apparent   simplicity   of  the  tion   of   films    suitable    for  educa-  and  countless  others    may    suggest 

themes  will  be  found  a  challenge  tional  purposes.  the  molding  into  a  scenario  lessons 

to  the  originality  and  ingenuity  of  Following  are  the  names  of  the  in  any  of  these  subjects.  Lessons  in 

writers,  in  devising  the  most  effec-  judges :  the     physical     geography    of    our 

tive    way    in    which     to    convert  Pres.   W.   W.  Atwood,   Clark  country  or  other  countries  may  be 

words  and  definitions   into  ocular  University.  chosen.    In  such  scenarios  as  well 

objectives.  Prof.  W.  C.  Bagley,  Columbia  as  in  those  woven  about  plots,  titles 

More  Than  a  Contest  University.  must  be  included. 

The  contest  is  much  more  than  Prof.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  The  scenarios  are  to  be  one  reel 
a  competition  for  prizes  or  an  University  of  Chicago.  in  length,  to  contain  twenty-five  or 
opportunity  to  exhibit  talent.  It  Prof.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  thirty  scenes,  with  the  time  of  pro- 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mass  University  of  Chicago.  jection  not  to  exceed  fifteen  min- 
research  in   education.     It   should    •         Prof.     F.     Dean     McClusky,  utes. 

mobilize  ideas  and  plans   from   a  University  of  Illinois.  Practical   experience  has  shown 

wide  circle  of  minds   arid   in  the  Prof.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Visual  that  schools  want  motion  pictures 

process  of  selection  by  the  judges,  Instruction  Dept.,  University  that  are  confined  to  one  reel  or  ap- 

valuable  discoveries  may  be  made.  of  Texas.  proximately  1,000  feet  of  film.  One 

This  contest  is  a  logical  step  in  E.  U.  Graff,  Supt.  of  Schools,  reel  usually  requires  from  twelve  to 

the  program  for  visual  education  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.  fifteen  minutes  to  project    and    if 

which  the  Society  for  Visual  Edu-  Miss  A.   Loretto   Clarke,   Su-  used  in  the  class  room  will  give  the 

cation  has  been  devoting  its  ener-  pervisor  of  Visual  Instruc-  (Continued  on  page  279) 
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Suggestive  Lesson  Plan  for  a  Great 

Historical  Film 


By  Marian  Evans 


Editor's  Note: — How  a  really  high  class  historical  film  may  be  used  to  secure  the  utmost  educational 
value,  is  told  in  the  following  lessons  based  upon  the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  and  the  Thanksgiving 
program,  which  follows.  "Visual  Education"  is  indebted  to  Miss  A.  Loretto  Clark,  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation in  the  Los  Angeles  Schools  for  these  extremely  valuable  plans  and  the  program;  which  will  doubtless 
prove  stepping  stones  to  similar  treatment  of  other  films.  History  stories  fr\om  the  film  for  use  in  connection 
with  it  by  Miss  Clark  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

The  lesson  plan  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  by  Miss  Marian  Evans  of  the  schools  of 
San  Diego,  California.     She  is  also  the  author  of  the  program  for  Thanksgiving  Time  or  Forefather's  Day. 


•JOHN,    TELL    ME    A    FAIRY    STORY!" 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES 
STANDISH 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

A  Study  of  Pilgrim  Life  and  the 

Founding   of    Our    Nation 


Contents 
A   closeup-of  the  film  for  the 
educator — A  hrief  review. 
Aims  of  the  lesson. 
Outline  of  topics   for  study. 
References    for  history   study. 

a.  Children's     reading     for 
primary  grades. 

b.  Children's    reading     for 
upper  grades. 

c.  Literature         references 
and  poems. 

Suggestions  for  motivation 
projects  to  correlate  study  of 
art,  handwork,  sloyd,  music 
and  language  problems. 
Model  program  for  Thanks- 
giving, Forefathers'  or  Pil- 
grim day  celebration. 
The  Old  Spinning  Wheel — An 
original  play  to  be  given  with 
film. 


A     CLOSE-UP     OF     THE 

FILM     FOR     THE 

EDUCATOR 


For  those  who  are  looking  into 
the  future  to  see  what  the  motion 
picture  may  do  in  an  educational 
way,  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish"  should  afford  sufficient 
assurance.  It  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  field  of  the  pictorial-education- 
al-dramatic film  which  the  modern 
educator  should  recognize  as  an  es- 
sential to  the  school  curriculum.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  "better  pic- 
tures" slogan  carried  out. 


Like  "Nanook  of  the  North"  it  is 
the  product  of  the  magic  formula. 
The  author  and  the  director  have 
seasoned  the  story  in  proportions 
called  for,  with  appeal,  suspense, 
characterization,  atmosphere  and 
real  substance  and  then  put  into  the 
mixture  the  breath  of  life. 

The  historical  background  gives 
the  story  a  picturesque  setting  and 
historically  this  film  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  poetic  ver- 
sion, as  the  plot  has  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  give  significance  to  im- 
portant incidents  and  characters. 
For  instance,  in  the  poem,  the  part 
of  John  Alden  is  stressed  at  the  ex- 


SIGNING   OF   THE    COMPACT 
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pense  of  throwing  Bradford,  Brew- 
ster, and  Winslow  into  the  back- 
ground and  making  Standish  ridic- 
ulous, which  is  historically  inaccu- 
rate, while  the  film  reproduces 
these  characters  playing  important 
parts. 

Historical  facts,  not  given  in  the 
poem,  are  woven  into  a  web  of  con- 
nected narrative  and  presented  in 
such  form  as  to  be  easily  grasped 
and  held  in  memory  by  children. 

The  Youth   of  the  Day 

Through  the  characters  of  Al- 
den,  Priscilla,  Miles  Standish  and 
the  Pilgrim  children,  the  young  life 
of  the  time  is  delightfully  pictured 
and  at  the  same  time  its  back- 
ground— the  sterner  stories  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers — is  invested  with  a 
deeper  interest.  The  characters  are 
decidedly  human  and  we  imagine 
ourselves  living  again  in  the  days 
of  the  young  John  Alden,  who 
shows  us  how  a  degree  of  fun  and 
frolic,  mingled  with  the  serious  life 
and  the  simple  pleasures,  were 
keenly  enjoyed  by  the  Pilgrims. 

In  all,  it  is  a  fascinating  story, 
tracing  the  footsteps,  recounting 
the  experiences  and  recording  the 
virtues  of  the  heroic  band  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  gave  to 
the  Mayflower  an  immortal  inter- 
est, erected  Plymouth  Rock  into  a 
shrine  of  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom, and  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  great  nation. 

Therefore,  this  film  epic  of  life 
portraying  romance,  self-denial, 
famine,  sickness  and  heroism  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory belongs  to  the  people  and  the 
children  and  not  alone  to  the  his- 
torian. It  should  be  shown  to  every 
child  in  the  country  because  the 
Pilgrim  pioneers  are  now  and  al- 
ways will  be  an  inspiration  to  bet- 
ter and  truer  lives. 


THE  LESSON  PLAN 


Aim — To  make  clear  to  the  boys  and 
girls  the  formative  principles  and 
impelling  motives,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  and  events  in  the  lives 
of  the  Pilgrims  which  lead  to  the 
founding  of  our  great  American 
democracy. 

Outline    of   Topics    for   Study 
1.     The    aims    and    beliefs    of    the    Pil- 
grims. 


"WHY   DON'T    YOU    SPEAK   FOR   YOURSELF,    JOHN?' 


9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


a.     Their  life  in  Scrooby,  England. 
Why  the  Pilgrims  went  to  Holland. 

a.     Their  life  there. 
Why  they  left  Holland  for  the  New 
World. 

The  voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 
Captain  Miles  Standish  and  the  Pil- 
grim   soldiers. 
The  Compact  in  the  cabin. 
The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

How  they  built  the  first  settlement. 
Sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims  during 
the   first  winter. 

Why  the  Indians  did  not  trouble 
them. 

Massasoit  and  the  Pipe  of  Peace. 
The   first   Thanksgiving. 
The  church  services. 
The    meeting    house    and    the    law- 
making body. 

Daily  life  of  the  Pilgrim — as  told 
in  Bradford's  History  and  Longfel- 
low's poem  ■ —  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles   Standish." 

References  for  History  Study 
Children's  reading. 

For   primary   grades. 
American  History  for  Little  Folks 

Blaisdell   &   Ball 

Colonial  Days Gordy 

Founders    of    Our   Country Coe 

History  Stories  for  Primary  Grades.... 

Wayland 

Letters  from  Colonial  Children.. ..Tappan 
Little     American     History     Plays     for 

Little    Americans    Hubbard 

Little   Pioneers    Warren 

Mary  of  Plymouth Otis 

Pilgrims   and   Puritans Tiffany 

Pioneers     and     Patriots     in     American 

History  Dickson 

Stories   of   the   Pilgrims Pumphrey 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims Powers 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Children 

Usher 

Work  and   Play   in   Colonial   Days 

MacElroy 

For  Upper   Grades. 
Adventures  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims 

Mathews 

Colonial  Children  Hart 

Colonial  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nich- 
olas    


Days   of  the  Colonists Lamprey 

Fathers  of  New  England Andrews 

History  of  the  American  People 

State   Series 

Mayflower  Pilgrims  Carpenter 

Pilgrim   Republic   Goodwin 

Real  Stories  from  Our  History Faris 

Story    of    the    Mayflower McCabe 

Story   of   the   Pilgrims   for  Children.... 

Usher 

Young    People's    History    of    the    Pil- 
grims    Griffis 

Literature   References   and  Poems 

Longfellow's    Miles    Standish 

Edited  with  notes  by  Homer  Lewis 

The  Courtship  of  Miles   Standish 

Riverside    Literature    Series 

True   Stories  from   New  England 

Hawthorne 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims Hemens 

The  Word  of   God   to   Leyden   Came.... 

Rankin 

Pilgrim    Fathers   Pierpont 

Suggestions   for   Motivation   Projects   to 

Correlate  Study 
Art   and    Handwork 

Boys  make  miniature  Mayflower  ships 
in    sloyd. 

Study  navigation  from  1620-1923.  Col- 
lect pictures  and  make  original 
sketches  of  ships  and  mount  on  charts 
or  make  into  art  books.  Sketches 
may  be  done  in  charcoal,  crayola,  soft 
chalk  or  water  colors.  These  may  be 
mounted  on  posters. 
Sand  Table  Problems 

Using  Bradley's  Straight-Line  Picture 
Cut-Outs,  make  a  Pilgrim  village. 
This  contains  paper  models  for  houses 
and  forts,  wigwams,  canoes,  stockade, 
Indians,  Pilgrim  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  Mayflower,  and  wild  turkeys 
and  trees.  Make  an  original  miniature 
of  the  first  settlement.  Use  heavy 
twigs  for  log  cabins.  Trees  may  be 
made  of  cardboard,  or  twigs  for 
trunks  of  trees,  tipped  with  sponge, 
dyed  green. 
Pilgrim  Furniture  Exhibition 

Make   log  tables,   chairs,   cradles,   foot 
stoves,  babies  high  chairs,  etc. 
Represent      the      first      Thanksgiving 
feast,  construct  long  wooden  table  and 
set     it     with     pewter     bowls,     dishes, 
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spoons,    etc.,    made    of    clay    or    card- 
board. 
Language   Work 

Make  a  book  in  language  to  contain 
original  stories  of  Pilgrim  life,  illus- 
trated. A  clever  cover  design  may  be 
made  to  represent  a  log  cabin.  Using 
12x9  construction  paper,  have  children 
cut  this  into  strips  lxV2  inches  wide. 
Color  these  dark  brown  with  crayola, 
roll  on  a  round  stick,  paste  and  re- 
move and  lay  down  each  paper  log 
and  paste  on  a  heavy  mounting  paper. 
A  door  may  be  cut  to  the  left  and 
folded  back  so  that  it  may  open  or 
shut.  Half  way  up  on  the  right  side 
paper  logs  may  be  cut  smaller  so  as 
to  form  a  window  opening.  Oil  paper 
may  be  placed  in  this.  A  chimney 
may  be  added. 

Oral  Language  Work 

Assign   oral    reports 

lowing  topics: 

l.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  leave  Eng- 
land for  Holland,  and  why,  later, 
did  they  leave.  Holland  for  the  New- 
World? 

'l.  Imagine-  yourself  on  the  Mayflower 
during  the  voyage,  and  describe 
some  of  your  experiences. 

a.  Which  of  all  the  Pilgrims 
would  you  have  taken  a 
fancy  to?     Why? 

b.  Describe  the  storm  at  sea. 

c.  How     would     you     have    felt 


:overing  the   fol- 


towards  the  cruel,  blunt  cap- 
tain  and   crew? 
d.     Tell     the     story     you     think 
Priscilla  told  the  children. 

3.  Think  of  yourself  as  being  with 
Standish  and  the  picked  body  of 
men  when  they  spent  the  night  in 
the  forest  and  the  next  day  in  the 
storm-beaten  shallop.  Tell  what 
happened. 

4.  Picture  the  Pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  church   Sunday  morning. 

5.  What  do  you  admire  in  Miles 
Standish  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Pilgrim  men,  women  and  children? 

Picture  Study 

Show  pictures  and  postcards  of  Cape 
Cod  and  Massachusetts  shore,  Ply- 
mouth Harbor,  sand  dunes  of  Prov- 
incetown,  the  pine  forests,  Plymouth 
Rock  and  other  coast  features. 
Also  show  copies  of  famous  pictures 
depicting  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  Pilgrims  going  to  church,  and 
Priscilla. 


prologue    and    play.    Appropriate    Pil- 
grim and  Thanksgiving  Songs  may  be 
found  in  the  State  Series  Song  Books 
to  be   sung  between  acts. 
The    Courtship    of    Miles    Standish — film 

showing. 
Song — America,   or  America  the  Beauti- 
ful. 

If  the  school  does  not  have  the  time 
to  work  up  the  play — "The  Old  Spinning 
Wheel,"  a  brief  original  prologue  may 
be  worked  up  by  dramatizing  the  scene 
of  Priscilla  telling  the  Pilgrim  children 
stories  in  the  ship's  cabin,  during  the 
storm  at  sea. 


THE  OLD  SPINNING 
WHEEL 

Atmospheric    Prologue    and 

Play  for  the  Film  The 

Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish 


Two  ushers,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  dressed 
in     traditional     Pilgrim     costumes     may 
stand  at  the  auditorium  or  theatre  door, 
handing   out  programs. 
School   orchestra  selection. 
The    Old    Spinning    Wheel — Atmospheric 


Cast   of  Characters 
in  the  Prologue. 

Alice   Alden   ■ —   Great    great   grand- 
daughter of  John  Alden. 
Act.   1.     Historical        characters  —  In 
England. 

William  Bradford,  William 
Brewster,  John  Robinson,  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  Dr.  Samuel  Ful- 
ler, Mistress  Mullens,  and  daugh- 
ter Priscilla,  Mistress  Brewster 
and  children,  Mistress  Robinson, 
Mistress  Winslow  and  children. 
Act  2.     In   Holland. 

Same  as  Act  1  with  additional 
characters  of  John  Alden,  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish,  Hans  and 
Katrina  and  other  Dutch  chil- 
dren, and  Rose  Standish. 
Act  3.     In    America. 

Same    as    in    Act    2    except    with 
the  omission  of  the  characters  of 
John  Robinson  and  his  wife  and 
the  Dutch   children,   and  the  ad- 
dition   of    the    Indians    Samoset 
and   Sauanto. 
THE    OLD    SPINNING    WHEEL 
Prologue 
To  be  acted  in  front  of  curtain  before 
curtain  is  raised. 

Setting — Extreme   right  corner  in   front 
of   curtain    resembles   the    cor- 
ner of  an  attic.     A  small   old 
fashioned  trunk  or  box  painted 
to  resemble  trunk  and  an   old 
spinning    wheel    may   be    seen. 
Leaning  against  the  trunk  are 
two    old    muskets    and    a    very 
large  sword  in  the  casing. 
Alice     Alden,     a    nine    year     old    girl, 
dressed    in    an    old    Pilgrim    gown    and 
wearing  a  dainty  white  cap  enters  from 
the  left  of  the  stage.     In  the  centre,  she 
pauses,  facing  the  audience,  saying  with 
characteristic  gestures — 

The  other  day  I  stole  into  the  attic, 
Where  trunks  and  boxes  all  are  stored, 
It  was  so  dark  it  pretty  nearly  scared 

me 
When  first  I  saw  old  grandpa's  sword. 
(She  walks  over,  picks  up  sword  and 
drawing  it  out  of  the  case,  clumsily 
brandishes  it  around.) 

With     sword     and     musket     there,     I 

played  a  long  time, 
Then  opened  up  the  trunk  and  delved 
way  down. 
(She  drops  sword  and  goes  over  to 
trunk.) 

(Continued  on  page  277) 
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Motion  Pictures  in  Business 


YELLOW  CAB  COMPANY  TEACHES  ME- 
CHANICS, DRIVING,  COURTESY  AND 
SALESMANSHIP    OF   TRANSPORTATION 


FROM   'A    KID'S   EYE    VIEW    OF    YELLOW    SERVICE" 


•">  HICAGO'S  Yellow  Taxicabs 
I  are  being  imitated  in  name 

^^^^  and  color  in  scores  of  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  success 
of  this  corporation  in  restoring 
the  taxicab  to  popular  favor, 
after  it  had  fallen  into  grievous 
disrepute,  is  well  known  in  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles  all  over 
the  country. 

The  pioneers  of  this  enterprise 
did  not  originate  the  industry,  but 
they  were  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  realize  that  urban 
transportation  has  long  since 
passed  the  monopoly  stage,  and 
must  in  the  future  be  sold  like 
any  other  sendee  or  commodity. 

Drivers  Trained  by  Film 

The  5,150  drivers  who  at  this 
writing  operate  the  2,311  Yellow 
Taxicabs  in  Chicago  are  not  only 
efficient  drivers,  but  are  also 
trained  salesmen  of  transporta- 
tion. They  are  educated  to  solve 
the  incessant  problems  of  the 
heaviest  street  traffic  in  the  world 
with  the  aid  of  motion  pictures. 


They  are  taught  the  mechanics 
of  their  motors  and  cabs  by  a 
course  of  instruction  which  em- 
ploys all  of  the  aid  which  the  film 
can  give;  they  are  trained  to  sell 
transportation  and  to  create  ever 
increasing  good  will  assets  for  the 
corporation  by  the  depiction  on 
the  screen  of  concrete  examples 
of  courtesy.  The  film  also  creates 
an  esprit  de  corps  which  includes 
a  sense  of  co'mmunity  duty.  The 
driver's  work  is  impressed  upon 
him  by  the  film  in  a  way  that  not 
only  identifies  him  with  his  em- 
ployer and  his  "fares",  but  with 
the  community  in  which  he 
operates. 

The  mileage  performed  by 
these  motion  picture  educated 
drivers  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1923,  averaged  236,273  miles 
per  day.  In  that  month  over 
2,200  cars  were  kept  "rolling"  on 
an  average  of  twenty  hours  per 
day,  each  car  making  twenty- 
four  average  trips,  carrying  an  av- 
erage of  two  passengers  per  trip. 


The  transportation  sold  to  the 
Chicago  public  by  this  corpo- 
ration in  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  present  year  amounted  to 
nearly  two  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  This  was  in  co'mpetition 
with  other  companies  operating 
hundreds  of  cabs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  largest  surface  street  rail- 
way system  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  largest  bus  systems  in 
America,  the  greatest  steam 
suburban  traffic  service  in  this 
country,  and  an  elevated  system 
which  moves  as  many  as  sixty- 
thousand  people  in  an  hour  into 
and  out  of  the  central  part  of  the 
city. 

All  Based  on  Men  at  Wheel 

The  writer  is  convinced  ,  that 
the  foundation  of  this  remarkable 
success  is  the  training  of  its  per- 
sonnel. The  advertising  of  the 
corporation  reveals  this,  as  it 
features  the  courtesy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  its  men  in  its  appeal 
to  the  public  as  much  as  it 
stresses  these  qualifications  in  the 
education  of  its  employees.  The 
creation  of  these  assets  embodied 
in  that  personnel  is  due  very 
largely  to  visual  education 
through  the  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures, and  the  co'mpany  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  rely  on  the 
message  of  the  screen. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan  of  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
the  Company  says : 

"We  have  used  films  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  to  illustrate  all 
points  in  connection  with  Yellow 
Cab  service.    It  has  been  found  in 
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EFFICIENCY  UNDER  HANDICAPS 

the  handling  of  the  men  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  a  film  than 
in  any  lecture.  It  matters  not  how 
well  qualified  a  man  may  be  to 
talk  to  our  drivers  we  have  to 
combat  in  them  a  certain  listless- 
ness,  but  when  viewing  a  film 
they  are  keenly  interested,  even 
though  what  they  are  being 
shown  is  of  a  purely  mechanical 
nature. 

"The  Yellow  Cab  School  for 
Drivers  from  which  men  must  be 
graduated  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted for  driving  duty,  utilizes 
three  films  in  its  regular  cur- 
riculum. 

"First  we  use  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  'mechanical  film'. 
This  instructs  drivers  in  all  me- 
chanical necessities,  which  include 
changing  a  tire,  the  putting  on 
and  taking  off  of  chains,  the 
shifting  of  the  'vacant'  sign,  and 
all  acts  necessary  to  be  done  in 
operating  a  car. 

The  Courtesy  Film 

"Next  we  show  what  is  known 
as  the  'courtesy  film.'  The  aim  of 
this  film  is  to  instruct  drivers  in 
their  relation  with  the  public,  not 
only  in  what  is  understood  to  be 
ordinary  and  normal  courtesy, 
such  as  going  to  the  door  for  a 
prospective  passenger,  but  in  such 
unusual  acts  of  courtesy  as  they 
should  perform  toward  elderly 
people,  cripples  or  women  with 
young  children.  This  film  im- 
presses upon  each  driver  that  in 
doing  the  right  thing  he  is  help- 
ing all  Yellow  Cab  drivers.  Our 
men  own  twenty  percent  of  the 
stock." 

The  third  screen  lesson  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  for 
Drivers,    which    the   writer    saw, 


when  it  was  exhibited  to  the  men, 
is  well  designed  to  impress  the 
mechanical  and  courtesy  lessons. 
It  carries  an  element  of  human 
interest,  and  during  its  progress 
many  humorous  occurrences 
transpire. 

A  three  year  old  boy,  Jackie 
Grey,  the  son  of  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Company,  has  the 
leading  role.  He  enacts  perfectly 
all  of  the  things  required  of  Yel- 
low Cab  drivers,  both  as  to  me- 
chanical operation,  and  as  to 
courtesy. 

This  film,  "A  Kid's  Eye  View 
of  Yellow  Service"  was  shown  for 
the  first  time  to  the  National 
Association  of  Taxicab  Owners  in 
convention  at  Chicago. 

In  Aid  of  Safety 

This  gathering  strove  particu- 
larly for  safety.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-two  traffic  heads  from 
as  many  cities  assembled  to 
discuss  the  best  'methods  of 
standardizing  safety.  They  came 
incidentally  at  the  invitation  and 
expense  of  John  Hertz,  President 
of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company. 
They  approved  all  of  the  methods 
employed  by  this  company,  in  its 
quest  of  safety  and  were  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  this 
film.  ' 


The  picture  opens  with  the 
encounter  of  a  three  year  old  boy 
on  a  school  street  with  a  Yellow 
Cab  driver.  The  Yellow  Cab 
man,  proceeding  with  "ordinary 
care"  and  disobeying  no  rule  that 
he  is  aware  of,  yet  comes  pretty 
close  to  the  boy.  The  little  fellow 
indignantly  steps  out  and  warns 
the  driver  against  proceeding  over 
five  miles  an  hour  on  any  school 
street.  In  this  instance  the  driver 
gets  out  of  his  cab  and  takes  the 
little  fellow  in  his  arms,  ad- 
ministers a  few  friendly  spanks 
and  carrying  him  to  a  nearby 
store,  sets  him  down  in  the  door- 
way. Obviously,  it  is  near  nap- 
time.  After  a  preliminary  rubbing 
of  eyes,  a  little  head  droops  upon 
a  pair  of  chubby  arms.  The 
caption  then  tells  us  "And  Right 
then   Jackie   drea'med   a   dream." 

We  next  see  the  small  boy 
jumping  up  in  a  complete  Yellow 
Cabman's  uniform.  He  walks  to 
a  cab,  cranks  it  and  drives  off. 
From  that  time  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  film  he  is  involved  in  such 
adventures  as  few  Yellow  Cab- 
men encounter  in  a  single  day. 
The  picture  is  highly  amusing  and 
at  the  same  time  technically 
aimed  at  "putting  over"  the  Yel- 
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low  Cab  Company's  objective  in 
service  and  courtesy. 

A    Regular    Fellow 

Our  young  hero  in  the  course  of 
his  adventures  is  busy  brushing  out 
his  cab  (which  is  one  of  the  minor 
features  insisted  upon  for  drivers) 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  trip  when 
he  finds  a  huge  purse.  He  pursues 
the  girl  who  was  his  former  pas- 
senger, and  returns  to  her  the  purse, 
for  which  she  is  duly  grateful. 

On  another  occasion,  proving 
that  Yellow  Cab  service  extends 
beyond  driving  for  fares,  he  picks 
up  a  boy  who  has  been  hurt  in  a 
street  accident,  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  hurries  the  in- 
jured one  to  a  hospital. 

In  the  park,  following  a  robbery, 
he  outdistances  all  other  men  and 
seizes  the  culprit. 

He  concludes  the  day  with  a 
most  excellent  "booking,"  which 
the  pictured  developments  have  al- 
ready shown  he  thoroughly  de- 
served. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  film  the 


boy  is  again  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
is  seen  coming  out  of  his  dream, 
attired  once  more  in  his  own 
clothes.  The  last  caption  of  the  pic- 
ture is,  "If  a  child  of  three  can  do 
these  things,  what  excuse  is  there 
for  a  driver  of  thirty?"  And  then, 
emphasizing  the  dream  idea, — 
"And  that's  no  dream !" 

The  presentation  of  this  film  was 
received  by  the  Yellow  Cabmen  to 
whom  it  was  shown  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. One  may  readily  under- 
stand Mr.  Sullivan's  assertion : 
"Nothing  serves  to  impress  more 
quickly  and  accurately  the  idea  of 
Yellow  Cab  service  upon  the  young 
men  in  the  organization  than  film 
instruction." 

The  Chicago  Motor  Coach  Com- 
pany, directors  of  which  are  also 
included  in  the  Yellow  Cab  Com- 
pany, likewise  employs  films  show- 
ing the  courtesy,  traffic  and  me- 
chanical requirements  of  employes. 
The  mechanical  instruction  in  this 
course  is  for  the  drivers  alone, 
while  the  courtesy  film  is  for  the 


conductors.  This  organization 
holds  a  monthly  employes'  meeting 
and  the  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  invariably  a  motion  picture 
based  on  some  incident,  or  at  least 
involving  the  services  of  a  coach 
employe.  The  theme  chosen  is  thus 
always  based  upon  the  well  known 
pictttre  production  fact  that  famil- 
iar scenes  add  to  the  interest  of  any 
picture. 

Both  of  these  companies  so  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  value  of  films 
in  educational  work  that  they  are 
determined  to  enlarge  their  film 
activities. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
Cab  Company  has  used  the  film 
idea  with  great  success,  while  the 
Motor  Coach  Company  will  within 
a  few  months  feature  the  film  in 
all  of  its  instruction  work.  The 
head  of  the  Company,  Mr.  John  A. 
Ritchie,  formerly  President  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Motor  Coach  Com- 
pany is  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
scenario  of  his  own  of  a  semi-edu- 
cational nature. 


Church  Movies  on  Business  Basis,  Good 

Church  Business 


"I 


FEEL  very  strongly  that 
all  the  good  things  that 
come  along  need  not  slip 
away  from  the  church,  and  why 
should  not  the  church  have  the 
benefits  from  such  a  wonderful 
invention  as  the  motion  picture." 

That  is  why  C.  Wesley  Boag, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Delavan,  Wis- 
consin has  been  using  the  motion 
picture  in  his  church  for  the  past 
four  years. 

"Before  using  pictures  in  my 
church,  I  spent  months  investi- 
gating the  kind  of  machine  to 
buy.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  had 
a  first  class  projector  and  the  one 
with  which  I  could  get  the  best 
results.  I  studied  the  problem  of 
where  I  could  get  pictures,  and  if 
I  could  get  enough  pictures  of  the 
right  kind  to  make  an  investment 


By  E.  V.  Lee 

in  motion  picture  equipment 
worth  while.  "And  let  me  say 
right  here,  there  is  no  question 
about  getting  plenty  of  good  pic- 
tures if  one  wants  to  get  next  to 
the  market.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  pictures  for  Sunday  evening 
that  can  be  screened  without  any 
criticism,  and  I  find  a  good  deal 
better  disposition  and  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  supplying  films 
suitable  for  church  and  educa- 
tional work  on  the  part  of  the 
distributors  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Service  to  Community 

"My  object  in  using  films  in  the 
church  was  not  to  draw  a  crowd, 
as  my  church  auditorium  was 
filled  to  its  total  capacity  before 
I  put  in  pictures,  but  as  a  matter 
of  service  to  my  community." 

Dr.    Boag  believes    that   if   his 


church  can  offer  good  wholesome 
entertainment,  it  is  serving  the 
community  in  a  most  commend- 
able way.  And  with  this  object 
in  view  he  puts  on  a  regular 
lyceum  course  twice  a  year,  con- 
sisting of  four  of  the  best  features 
shown  anywhere  on  the  commer- 
cial screen.  Tickets  for  the  pic- 
tures are  sold  at  $1.00  for  the 
course,  and  in  this'  way  he  not 
only  pays  the  high  rental  charges 
asked  for  these  films,  but  also 
pays  for  the  films  used  in  con- 
nection with  his  Sunday  evening 
sermon.  These  programs  are 
advertised  weeks  in  advance  of 
their  showing. 

Recently  in  securing  a  contract 
to  run  ROBIN  HOOD,  an  adver- 
tising campaign  was  launched 
that  resulted  in  a  tie-up  for  co- 
operative advertisements  with  all 
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the  principal  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  in 
securing  all  the  advertising  space 
for  sale  in  the  two  local  papers. 
This  production  was  shown  on 
the  screen  for  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  to  the  largest  audi- 
ence possible  on  each  occasion. 
Some  of  the  films  booked  for 
future  use  are,  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "The  Town  That 
Forgot  God,"  and  "The  Tailor 
Made  Man,"  all  affording  good 
entertainment,  and  creating  a 
keener  appreciation  of  clean 
pictures. 

A  Typical  Program 

A  recent  talk,  "The  Gospel  of 
the  Out-of-Doors,"  was  illus- 
trated by  a  brief  film  sketch  of 
the  life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 


picturing  many  places  of  natural 
beauty  among  the  hills  of  New 
England  and  around  New  York 
City  with  which  the  poet  was 
familiar,  and  dramatizing ,  sev- 
eral of  his  poems  including, 
"Thanatopsis" ;  The  Prizma  color 
reel  on  "The  Dahlia"  visualizing 
the  dahlia  fields  in  their  beautiful 
blending  of  shades  and  tints ;  and 
an  industrial  picture,  "The 
Story  of  the  Orange,"  showing 
the  growing  and  marketing  of 
oranges  amid  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  a  tropical  climate.  Music 
accompanied  the  pictures.  The 
benediction  was  said,  and  the  con- 
gregation slowly  left  the  church. 
Surely  such  a  service  creates  an 
interest  in  the  religious  message 
to  be  found  in  the  beauty  of  God's 


out-of-doors. 

Many  of  the  Sunday  evening 
programs  are  gotten  up  with  the 
idea  of  observing  the  special  days 
of  the  calendar  year.  Thus 
February  is  always  "Patriotic 
Month,"  and  the  following  film 
program  will  be  carried  out  next 
year: 

February  3 — Uncle  Sam  of 
Freedom  Ridge. 

February  10 — Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

February  17 — A  two  reel  fea- 
ture on  Benedict  Arnold. 

February  24 — Cardigan. 

Dr.  Boag  has  put  the  church 
inovie  on  a  business  basis  and  it 
has  proved  good  business  for  the 
church,  spiritually  as  well  as 
financially. 


Wide  Demand  for  Armistice  Day  Film 


THE  observance  of  Armistice 
Day  and  the  announcement 
that  the  United  States  is 
contemplating  an  International 
Economic  Conference,  recalls  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Great  War 
was  fought  and  for  which  so 
many  thousands  gave  their  lives. 
Based  on  these  ideals  is  the  fea- 
ture picture,  "Uncle  Sam  of  Free- 
dom Ridge"  in  wide  demand  for 
school  and  church  Armistice  Da)' 
programs,  released  by  National 
Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  dramatic  story  of  an  old 
man's  sacrifice  to  end  all  wars,  is 
laid  in  Freedom  Ridge,  a  little  town 
in  the  South  Carolina  mountains 
where  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
lives  in  peace  and  happiness  with 
his  son  and  adopted  daughter 
Roma. 

The  townsfolk  call  the  patriotic 
old  man  "Uncle  Sam"  because  of 
his  resemblance  to  the  national 
character. 

When  the  time  came  for  the 
boy  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps 
and  answer  his  country's  call  in  a 
new  war,   his   father   and    Roma 


SCENE  FROM  UNCLE  SAM  OF  FREEDOM  RIDGE 
Helen   Flint,    as    Rona;    Geo.    McQuarrie,    as    the    Postmaster;    Wm.    Corbett,    as    Uncle    Sam. 


who  had  learned  to  love  him  more 
than  a  sister,  gave  him  up  with 
pride.  Uncle  Sam  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  every  patriotic 
rally.  Dressed  as  his  national 
prototype,  he  was  an  important 
figure   in  tableau  and  parade. 

One  day  from  overseas,  came  a 
fateful  telegram.  Uncle  Sam's 
cronies  looked  for  a  stricken  man, 
but  he  held  his  head  high  and 
refused  to  be  downhearted.  Ar- 
mistice   Day    came.       Then     the 


people    settled    down    to   a    hum- 
drum  existence. 

The}''  took  up  pre-war  ways  in 
every  sense.  The  altruistic  ideals 
were  soon  forgotten.  Uncle  Sam's 
heart  began  to  ache.  He  thought 
of  his  dead  boy.  He  thought  of 
other  boys  and  what  they  had  died 
for.  He  grew  morbid  and  one  day 
while  the  sun  was  still  high,  pulled 
Old  Glory  down  from  her  staff, 
wrapped  her  folds  around  him  and 
quietly  passed  on  to  join  his  boy. 
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Evaluating  the  Use  of  Pictures  in 
Teaching  Geography 


By  Edith  P.  Parker 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


In  order  to  give  adequate  space  to  Miss 
Parker's  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  use 
of  pictures  in  teaching  geography  and  to 
include  the  pictures  which  give  the  text 
such  unusual  and  specific  value,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  divide  the  article  in  two  parts. 
Teachers  who  will  desire  to  file  the  article 
for   future   use,  should  note  this. 

The  study  as  a  whole  falls  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

1.  The  use  of  pictures  in  lieu  of  field  work. 

V.     How  the   geographer   studies   a 

real   landscape. 
2'.     The    study    of    a    picture    with 

the  same  ends  in  view. 

2.  Criteria  for  evaluating  the  use  of  pic- 
tures. 

3.  Some    types    of   captions    to    be    avoided. 

4.  The  use  of  pictures  for  testing  purposes 
and  in  developing  ability  to  interpret 
maps. 

5.  The  selection  of  pictures  for  geographic 
purposes. 

6.  The  relative  value  of  moving  pictures, 
slides,  stereo  graphic  views,  and  prints 
or  half-tones. 

7.  Summary. 

Concrete  imagery  is  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  clear  geographic 
thinking.  In  order  fully  to  under- 
stand relationships  between  man 
and  given  natural  environments,  it 
is  essential  to  be  able  to  visualize 
landscapes.  The  ideal  way  to  ac- 
quire this  basic  imagery  is  actually 
to  see  the  region  under  considera- 
tion. Obviously,  however,  this  pro- 
cedure is  in  most  instances  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  best  substitute  for  direct  ob- 
servation in  the  field  is  such  a  study 
of  photographs,  maps,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  region  as  will  enable 
one  to  see  it  in  imagination. 

How  to   Use   a   Landscape 

Since  to  a  geographical  study  the 
use  of  pictures  should  make  a  con- 
tribution similar  to  that  made  by  a 
field  survey,  it  is  helpful,. in  evalu- 
ating their  use  in  that  connection, 
to  consider  how  the  geographer 
deals  with  a  real  landscape.  "What 
uses,"  he  asks  himself,  "are  men 
making  of  these  lands  I  see  and 
why?"  (1)  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  natural  features  of  the 
landscape  and  those  which  are  the 
work  of  man,  or  cultural,  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  relation- 
ships existing  between  these  two 
types  of  features. 
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FIGURE    1. 


He  sees,  for  example,  as  he  views 
a  certain  river  port,  that  many  resi- 
dences, cultural  features,  are  built 
on  the  upper  slope  of  the  valley 
bluff,  a  natural  feature,  and  it 
straightway  becomes  his  problem  to 
explain  this  relation. 

He  notes  that  men  are  using  the 
valley  bottom  along  the  river  for 
flour  mills,  lumber  yards,  and  ware- 
houses. 

Why  Men   Work 

This  observation  similarly 
prompts  the  question,  "Why?"  (2) 
He  also  observes  weather  condi- 
tions to  which  human  adjustments 
may  be  made.  The  knowledge  of 
these  conditions  that  is  gained  in 
one  observation  is,  of  course,  in- 
adequate for  his  purpose  and  must 
be  supplemented  with  that  acquired 
from  many  other  observations  or 
records.  (3)  He  is  concerned 
with  viewing  not  only  the  static 
features  of  the  landscape,  but  also 
such  moving  ones  as  may  help  to 
explain  how  and  why  man  is  utiliz- 
ing as  he  is  the  lands  or  waters  in 
question.  (4)  He  examines  the 
landscape,  if  practicable,  at  differ- 


ent seasons,  in  order  to  study  hu- 
man adjustments  to  seasonal 
changes.  Even  the  foregoing  in- 
complete outline  of  field  work 
shows  that  good  training  in  geog- 
raphy involves  training  in  discern- 
ing in  any  given  landscape  those 
natural  and  cultural  features,  and 
those  conditions,  activities,  and 
changes,  which  may  bear  upon  an 
interpretation  of  inan's  adjustment 
to  his  natural  environment  in  that 
region. 

How  to  Use  a  Picture 

Can  this  training  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  pictures  of  land- 
scapes ?  It  is  apparent  at  once  that 
if  any  use  of  pictures  accomplishes 
this  end,  it  is  a  valuable  use.  Con- 
sider the  view  in  Figure  1.  The 
question,  "What  use  are  men  mak- 
ing of  most  of  the  land  you  see 
here?"  directs  the  attention  of  the 
students  to  an  important  human  ad- 
justment, namely,  the  utilization  of 
the  land  for  the  growing  of  wheat 
and  for  other  agriculture. 

"What  in  this  view  suggests  that 
this  is  a  profitable  use  of  the  land?" 
causes  them   to   select    and    name 
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FIGURE   2 

those  cultural  features  which  indi- 
cate prosperity  —  the  well  kept 
fields,  good  fences,  the  good  road, 
telegraph  or  telephone  poles  and 
wires,  trees  planted  by  the  road- 
side, the  automobile,  the  clothing 
of  the  people.  "What  in  the  land- 
scape suggests  reasons  why  this  use 
of  the  land  is  profitable?" 

This  question  leads  them  to  con- 
sider the  natural  features  of  the 
landscape  —  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  the  plain  —  so  nearly  level 
that  the  use  of  labor-saving  farm 
machinery  obviously  is  practicable, 
and  that  extensive  cultivation  is  en- 
gaged in,  as  the  size  of  the  farms 
suggest ;  so  nearly  level,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  tiling  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  good  drainage. 

Check  Up  by  Reading 

The  correctness  of  these  tenta- 
tive conclusions  of  course  should 
be  checked  by  later  reading,  just  as 
similar  conclusions  made  in  the 
field  must  be  checked  by  further 
investigation. 

Regarding  weather  conditions 
that  may  help  to  explain  this  agri- 
cultural adjustment,  little  can  be 
learned  from  this  picture.  At  the 
time  it  was  taken,  the  sun  was  shin 
ing  brightly,  and  the  fact  that  the 
women  are  wearing  no  coats  sug- 
gests at  least  a  fairly  high  temper- 
ature. Practically  all  knowledge  of 
climatic    conditions    that    relate   to 


the  agricultural  adjustments  here 
made  must  be  gained  from  other 
sources,  Soils,  moreover,  cannot 
be  examined  in  the  picture  as  they 
might  be  in  the  field. 

From  the  still  picture,  of  course, 
movements  cannot  be  observed,  nor 
does  it  by  itself  give  any  idea  of 
seasonal  changes.  Nevertheless,  the 
foregoing  discussion  tends  to  show 
that  from  the  study  of  good  photo- 
graphs one  can  get  much  of  the 
basic  imagery  he  could  acquire  in 
the  course  of  a  single  inspection  of 
the  field  itself. 


More  in  the  Picture 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the 
suggested  treatment  of  this  picture 
is  exhaustive.  Note,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  the  trees  along  the 
roadside  evidently  have  been 
planted  by  man.  This  fact  suggests, 
though  it  does  not  prove,  that  much 
of  the  land  is  naturally  treeless. 
The  clumps  of  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, however,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  natural  vegetation.  Noting 
these  facts  may  prompt  a  question 
as  to  the  source  of  wood  for  fence 
posts  and  for  other  purposes  on 
the  farm.  "Is  there  anything  in 
the  picture  that  suggests  why  the 
roadway  should  be  just  where  it 
is?"  Since  no  reasons  are  evident, 
this  question  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  so  far  as  topography  is 
concerned,  one  site  here  is  as  good 
as  another  for  a  road. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  and 
similar  picture  studies  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  impressions  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  pictures  dif- 
fer from  those  of  similar  character 
gained  from  a  survey  of  the  real 
landscape  in  vividness  rather  than 
in  type. 

What  is  a  good  use? 

Just  what,  in  the  light  of  the 
discussion  thus  far,  constitutes  a 
good  use  of  pictures  in  teaching 
geography?  Any  use  is  good  which 
( 1 )   contributes  to  an  understand- 


FIGURE    3. 
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ing  of  man's  adjustments  to  his 
natural  environment  and  (2)  pro- 
vides definitely  for  thought  activity 
directed  to  the  imagery  involved. 
Questions  and  directions  given  to 
guide  the  study  of  pictures  should 
be  framed  with  these  two  goals  in 
mind. 

In  a  consideration  of  study-sug- 
gestions designed  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements, it  should  be  noted  that 
certain  types  of  captions  hinder 
rather  than  help  in  reaching  this 
"thought  activity"  goal.  The  main 
object  of  many  captions  seems  to 
be  to  relieve  the  spectator  of  as 
much  menial  effort  as  possible,  by 
stating  for  him  the  very  facts 
which  he  should  learn  from  the 
picture. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
caption  of  the  view  of  the  Rhone 
Glacier  in  Figure  2  reads,  "In  this 
part  of  Switzerland  are  high  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  which  attract 
tourists.  Roads  zigzag  up  steep 
slopes  or  follow  valleys."  This 
meets  the  first  requirement  in  that 
it  points  out  a  relation  between  the 
tourist  industry  and  land  forms, 
and  between  road  sites  and  topog- 
raphy. 

A    Better    Caption 

Most  students,  however,  would 
gain  keener,  more  lasting  impres- 
sions both  of  the  relationship  and 
of  the  imagery  involved  if  this  cap- 
tion were  removed  and  the  follow- 
ing directions  substituted:  "1.  Each 
year  many  tourists  visit  the  part  of 
Switzerland  here  pictured.  Name 
the  things  you  see  which  you  think 
may  attract  them.  2.  Notice  the 
courses  of  the  roads  and  tell  what 
you  see  in  the  region  that  helps  to 
explain  why  they  are  built  where 
they  are."  Such  directions  send 
students  to  the  pictures  not  for  a 
mere  brief  glance  incidentally  to 
substantiate  or  supplement  facts 
otherwise  stated,  but  to  examine 
with  care  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing certain  facts  and  of  reaching 
certain  conclusions  based  on  them. 
Pictures  are  not  mere  illustrative 
material,  but  valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation. No  less  important  than 
the  giving  of  definite  purposes  for 


picture  study  is  the  checking  of  the 
results  of  such  observation. 

Students  who  find  in  a  picture 
less  than  they  ought  to  find,  should 
be  sent  back  to  gain  more,  just  as 
children  are  sent  a  second  time  or 
third  time  to  read  passages  whose 
meaning  they  have  failed  to  master 
wholly. 

Bad  Captions 

Another  type  of  caption  which  is 
a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  is  that 
which  asks  a  question  or  gives  a 
direction  concerning  some  features 
in  the  picture  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  it  instead  of  focusing  at- 
tention upon  it.  To  illustrate,  sup- 
pose the  view  in  Figure  3  is  cap- 
tioned "A  saw  mill  in  Bollsta, 
Sweden.  Find  from  your  map  the 
route  which  products  of  the  mill 
would  follow  in  going  from  this 
mill  to  New  York."  However  val- 
uable this  suggestion  for  study 
may  be  in  some  connections,  it  in 
this  connection  amounts  to,  "Give 
this  picture  of  a  saw  mill  in 
Sweden  very  brief  attention.  Think 
promptly  of  something  else." 

How  It  Fails 

The  caption  fails  to  meet  both 
of  the  requirements  proposed,  for 
(1)  it  does  not  emphasize  the  ad- 
justment of  man  to  environment 
and  (2)  the  activity  which  it 
prompts  takes  attention  from  the 
picture  instead  of  centering  thought 
upon  it.  Substitute  for  this  divert- 
ing caption  the  following:  "A  saw 
mill  in  Sweden.  What  can  you  find 
in  the  picture  that  helps  you  un- 
derstand why  men  have  chosen  this 
location  for  the  mill  ?"  To  answer 
well,  the  student  must  discover  in 
the  picture  the  nearby  forest  and 
think  of  it  as  a  probable  source  of 
raw  material.  He  must  see  that  ap- 
parently the  stream  furnishes  wa- 
ter power,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  navigable,  as  the  presence  of 
the  boat  indicates.  In  so  doing,  he 
centers  his  thinking  on  the  features 
of  the  landscape  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plaining the  human  adjustment  to 
natural  environment  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  mill.  By  that  very 
process  the  imagery  impression  is 
strengthened. 

All    the    suggestions    made   thus 


far  well  might  be  entitled  "Using 
Pictures  in  Lieu  of  Field  Work." 
The  use  of  pictures  for  testing  pur- 
poses demands  the  employment  of 
a  somewhat  different  technique. 

(Continued  in  December) 


SUGGESTIVE  LESSON  PLAN 
FROM  MILES  STANDISH 

(Continued  from  page  270) 

I   put   on   shawls   and  fancy   caps  and 

laces 
And  then  I  found  this  dainty  Pilgrim 
gown. 
(She  walks  across  stage  in  fashion 
show  attitude,   holding   up   the   long 
skirt  as  she  walks.) 

At  last  I  spied  way  over  in  the  corner, 
So     thick     with     dust,     this     spinning 

wheel, 
I  sat,  and  round  and  round  I  turned  it, 
Until  at  last  my  head  began  to  reel, 
(She  kneels  down  beside  the  wheel 
and  her  head  drops  lower  and  lower 
as  the  lights  become  dimmer  while 
she  repeats  the  last  two  stanzas.) 

I   wondered   in  how   many   homes  this 

relic 
Had  been  before  it  came  to  ours, 
And     wondering     this     I     fell     asleep 

against    it, 
And    slept    for   hours    and    hours    and 

hours. 

I  dreamed  I  saw  it  in  a  barn  in 
Scrooby, 

Where  Pilgrims   met  in   secret    prayer 

Then  in  a  quaint  old  Holland  home  I 
saw  it 

And  last  of  all  in  our  own  land  so  fair. 
(When  stage  is  in  darkness,  Alice 
goes  off,  the  settings  are  removed 
and  the  curtain  rises  for  the  first 
act.     Lights  still  dim.) 

Act  1. 

Setting- 
Scene  shows  John  Robinson's  barn  in 
Scrooby,  England.  Old  boxes  and  sacks 
of  corn  are  piled  in  the  corner  of  the 
loft  and  hay  is  strewn  on  the  floor. 
Directly  in  front  of  a  small  window  is 
an  old   broken  spinning  wheel. 

William  Bradford,  a  young  man 
enters,  swinging  an  old  lantern  in  front 
of  him.  He  is  followed  by  Edward 
Winslow.  Bradford,  peering  about  him 
and  brushing  hay  and  cobwebs  from  his 
coat  says — 

BRADFORD — It  seems  too  bad  that  we 
are  forced  to  come  to  a  place  like  this 
to  worship. 

(Winslow  pushes  back  a  pile  of 
boxes,  tearing  his  lace  cuff  as  he 
answers.)  — 
WINSLOW — Yes,  we  dare  not  meet  in 
our  homes  any  more  for  the  king's 
soldiers  are  watching  us  all  the  time. 
The  king  is  bound  that  we  shall  at- 
tend his  church,  but  we  must  not 
give  up. 
BRADFORD — No,  Brother  Winslow,  I, 
for  one,  have  faith  that  some  day  we 
shall  have  happy  homes  of  our  own, 
in  which  we  may  safely  worship  ac- 
cording  to   our   own  beliefs. 

(Both  men  walk  over  to  the  little 
window.) 
WINSLOW — It  is  well  that  this  window 
overlooks  the  Great  North  Road  below, 
for  our  little  band  of  Pilgrim  wor- 
shippers can  see  your  signal  and  more 
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"GAILY,  WITH  JOYOUS  LAUGH,  PRISCILLA  MOUNTED  HER  PALFREY.' 


easily    find   our   secret    meeting   place. 

(Bradford  waves  the  lantern  back 
and  forth  and  then  fastens  it  to  the 
old  spinning:  wheel.  A  moment  later 
he  pulls  Winslow  by  the  arm  say- 
ing)— 
BRADFORD — Look  ye.  Brother  Wins- 
low,  our  friend,  William  Brewster 
will  be  with  us  tonight  for  he  is 
hurrying  down  the  stone  steps  of  the 
Manor  House.  He  seems  not  to  see 
the  figure  of  that  horseman  who  is 
hiding  behind  that  clump  of  trees  at 
the  turn  of  the  road.  I  fear  for  his 
safety,  Brother  Winslow.  Shall  we 
warn  him?  It  may  be  one  of  the 
king's  soldiers. 
WINSLOW — Fear  not.  He  is  but  one  of 
the  Royal  messengers,  who  ride  every 
day  up  the  Great  North  Road  from 
London  to  Scotland,  for  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  two  leather  saddlebags 
which  swing  from  his  saddle  and  the 
calling  horn,  which  hangs  from  his 
shoulder. 
BRADFORD — A  Royal  messenger  in- 
deed, but  methinks,  a  spy.  We  had 
best  not  tarry  after  the  meeting  to- 
night. 

(Here,  voices  are  heard  and  John 
Robinson,  the  preacher  leads  a  band 
of  men,  women  and  children  into  the 
loft.  Bradford  and  Winslow  cordially 
receive  the  Pilgrims  as  Robinson 
takes  his  place  behind  a  large  box, 
which  he  uses  as  a  pulpit,  and  placing 
his  Bible  upon  it  he  raises  his  right 
hand  and  commands  silence.  All 
kneel  and  Robinson  starts  to  pray.) 

(Mistress  Mullins  and  pretty  little 
daughter,  Priscilla  rush  in  excitedly 
and  Mistress  Mullens  whispers  some- 
thing into  the  ear  of  the  preacher.) 
ROBINSON — What!  you  say  the  kings 
soldiers  are  below?  Quick, ,  hide  the 
women  and  children. 

(The  men  push  the  women  and  chil- 
dren back  into  a  corner,  throw  sacks 
over  them,  and  placing  boxes  in  front, 
they  blow  out  the  lantern  and  stand 
silently  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers.) 

(Six    soldiers    enter,    the    first    one 


swinging  a  lantern  in  front  of  him. 
One  stumbles  over  a  Bible  and  an- 
other picks  up  a  woman's  handker- 
chief. The  first  soldier  turns  and 
waving  the  Bible  in  the  air  ex- 
claims)— 

SOLDIER — Ha!  Ha!  We've  trapped  the 
sneaking  rats  at  last.  Search  every 
corner,  men. 

(The  soldiers  kick  the  boxes  around 
and  finally  one  of  them  stumbles 
against  the  crouching  form  of  John 
Robinson.) 

SECOND  SOLDIER— Ha!  Here  they  are. 
In  the  name  of  his  majesty,  our  good, 
king,  you  are  under  arrest.  March 
off  to  prison. 

(The  soldiers  poke  their  long  swords 
threateningly  into  the  backs  of  the 
men  as  they  march  them  off.) 

(When  all  is  silent  again,  Mistress 
Mullens  creeps  out  from  her  hiding 
place,  holding  her  fingers  over  her  lip 
to  quiet  the  children.  She  looks  out 
of  the  window  and  motions  for  the 
others  to  get  up  and  interrupts  the 
now  weeping  women  and  children, 
saying) — 

MISTRESS  MULLENS— Oh!  Mistress 
Brewster,  what  shall  we  do?  We  can- 
not go  on  like  this  forever. 

MISTRESS  BREWSTER — There  is  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  do.  If  we  cannot 
be  free  to  worship  in  England,  we 
must  go  to  another  country  where  we 
can  be  free.     But  where  can  we  go? 

MISTRESS  ROBINSON— To  Holland, 
Master  Robinson  has  often  told  me  of 
that   lovely   little   country. 

(The  women  all  not  in  agreement 
and  the  children  clapp  their  hands 
gleefully.  Little  Priscilla  runs  over 
to  the  old  spinning  wheel  and  putting 
her  foot  on  the  broken  pedal,  says 
teasingly   to   Mistress   Robinson) — 

PRISCILLA — I  wish  I  could  have  this 
old   spinning  wheel   to   play  with. 

MISTRESS  ROBINSON,  (Shaking  her 
head) — No  little  girl.  There  will  be 
no  time  to  play  now.  I  shall  have  this 
old  spinning  wheel  repaired  so  that  I 
may  spin  and  make  warm  clothing 
for  my   good   Master   Robinson,   if  we 


are  to  leave  for  a  colder  country,  we 
must  all  spin  away  the  hours  while 
our  brave   men  are  in  prison. 

(All  agree,  and  talking  among  them- 
selves, the  women  and  children  leave- 
the   barn.) 

Act  2. 

Setting 

This  scene  shows  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  House  of  the  Green  door,  where 
the  Robinsons  live  and  where  the  Pil- 
grims meet  for  prayer.  The  room  Ta&s- 
a  half  English,  half  Dutch  appearance. 
On  the  tile  patterns  are  pictures  of" 
windmills,  ships  and  plump  Dutch 
boys  and  girls,  while  above  these  hang 
old  pictures  of  England. 

Seated,  comfortable  around  the  table 
and  before  the  fireplace  is  a  group  of 
Pilgrim  men,  women  and  children. 
The  Robinsons  and  the  other  Pilgrims 
are  entertaining  William  Bradford  and 
Dorothy  May,  who  have  just  been 
married  in  the  adjoining  meeting 
house  room. 

The  merriment  is  interrupted  by  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  Priscilla  now 
grown  and  beautiful  is  standing  near- 
est the  opening  and  answers  the 
knock.  John  Alden  enters,  pushing  a 
large  barrel  in  front  of  him.  Gazing 
at  Priscilla,  he  halts,  removes  his  hat 
and  bowing  low  says — 

ALDEN — I  am  John  Alden,  the  cooper 
from  the  wharf  and  have  come  ta 
deliver  the  barrel,  ordered  made  by 
Master  Robinson  this  morning. 

(Robinson  goes  over  and  looking  the 
barrel  over  says  admiringly) — 

A  very  good  piece  of  work,  Alden. 
You  are  indeed  a  thrifty  and  speedy 
worker.  We  are  in  need  of  just  such 
a  workman  as  you  to  make  some  new 
benches  for  our  meeting  house  for  our 
little  band  of  worshippers  is  increas- 
ing with  every  Sunday  meeting  so 
that  many  are  forced  to  stand  through 
the  service.  Would  you  do  this  work 
for  us? 

ALDEN  (reverently  bowing  again) — It 
would  please  me  greatly  to  be  able  tc- 
serve  you  and  the  Pilgrims  in  this 
manner,  Master  Robinson. 

ROBINSON — Then  come  with  me  and  I 
will  show  you  to  the  meeting  room. 

(Smiling  mischieviously  at  Priscilla 
he  follows  Robinson  out.) 

(Priscilla  turns  to  Mistress  Brad- 
ford saying) — 

A  cooper?  He  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  mannered  and  of  good 
speech  to  be  of  so  lowly  a  trade. 

MISTRESS  BREWSTER— Yes,  a  poor 
lad,  but  eager  and  quick  to  learn. 
Master  Brewster  tells  me  that  often 
he  visits  his  little  school  for  the 
teaching  of  English  and  seems  to  en- 
joy the  lessons  of  Master  Brewster 
as  he  tries  to  teach  the  many  comical 
characters,  who  crowd  into  this  little 
mecca  of  learning.  There  are  Dutch- 
man, Danes  and  Germans,  all  with 
their  characteristic  costumes  and 
customs. 

MISTRESS  ROBINSON— And  is  it  true 
that  Master  Bradford  has  helped  him 
to  set  up  a  printing  press,  where  he 
writes  religious  books  and  secretly 
sends   them   back  to  England? 

MISTRESS  BREWSTER— Yes,  that  is 
true,  but  we  must  be  careful  to  guard 
well  the  secret,  lest  the  king's  spies 
discover  the  plans. 

(Suddenly  the  Pilgrim  children,  who 
have  up  to  this  time  been  looking  on 
and  listening  quietly,  respond  to  taps 
on  the  wall  and  calls  from  the  en- 
trance made  oy  Dutch  boys  and  girls 
outside.     In  a  moment  they  bundle  up 
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in     winter    wraps     and     snatch     their 
skates  and  run  out.) 

Priscilla  goes  to  door  and  looking 
longingly  after  them   says — 

PRISCILLA— Ah!  This  is  a  time  of  the 
year  which  the  Pilgrim  children  like 
so  much  better  in  Holland  than  in 
England,  for  they  have  such  fun  skat- 
ing on  the  frozen  canals  and  rivers. 
Just  look  at  the  many  sleighs,  some 
shaped  like  boats  and  some  like 
swans,  gliding  along.  And  see  the 
curious  looking  ice  boats,  loaded  down 
with  market   goods. 

MISTRESS  BREWSTER— Do  you  hear 
that.  Master  Brewster.  Everything 
that  is  Dutch  is  better  than  that 
which  is  English  to  these  rude  chil- 
dren these  days. 

(Here  the  children  return  and  rush 
into  the  room,  quarreling  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Dutch  children 
shall  leave  their  wooden  shoes  at  the 
doorway  or  not  before  entering.  All 
are  shouting  at  one  another  in  Dutch) 

CHILDREN— Ya!  Ya!  Nine!  Nine!  Ya! 
Ya!  Nine!  Nine! 

MISTRESS  BREWSTER,  (running  over 
to  Patience  Brewster  and  slapping  her 
hand  says) — Patience,  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish language  good  enough  for  you? 
Soon  you  will  have  forgotten  how  to 
speak  it. 

PATIENCE,  (hanging  her  head) — 
Mother  dear,  I  shall  try  to  remember 
not  to  talk  Dutch.  But  I  do  wish  you 
would  make  me  a  gown  like  Katrina's. 
It  really  is  so  much  prettier  than  ray 
plain  one,  don't  you  think  so  mother? 
(She  looks  longingly  at  Katrina 
with  her  beautiful  yellow  hair,  partly 
covered  by  the  linen  cap,  with  curious 
ornaments  of  gold  at  each  side,  and 
with  her  white  waist,  black  velvet 
jacket  and  wide  full  skirt.) 

(Jonathan  Brewster  expresses  the 
same  thoughts  as  his  sister,  as  he 
runs  over  and  fingers  the  big  silver 
buttons  on  Hans'  velvet  coat.) 

JONATHAN — And  mother  dear,  you 
should  see  the  lovely  Dutch  dance 
Hans  and  Katrina  just  taught  us. 
See? 

(The  children  eagerly  form  a  circle 
and  sing  and  dance  a  Dutch  folk 
dance.) 

(Mistress  Brewster  looks  toward  the 
men  and  sighs  as  the  children  run 
over  to  a  corner  and  busy  themselves 
in  making  preparations  for  the  arrival 
of  St.    Nicholas.) 

(Hans  says  something  in  Dutch  and 
Jonathan  translates  it.) 

JONATHAN— He  says  St.  Nicholas  will 
soon  come  down  the  chimney,  with 
two  sacks,  one  filled  with  toys  for  the 
good  children  and  the  other  one  with 
whipping  rods  for  the  bad  children. 
(Some  of  the  Pilgrims  laugh  at  the 
strange  pranks  of  the  Pilgrim  children 
as  they  eagerly  follow  the  directions 
of  the  Dutch  boys,  who  scrub  their 
wooden  shoes  clean  and  then  put  in  a 
carrot  and  a  bunch  of  hay,  saying) — 

CHILDREN— This  is  food  for  St. 
Nicholas*   horse. 

BREWSTER — I  fear  you  are  right, 
Mistress  Brewster.  If  we  stay  here 
any  longer,  our  children  will  indeed 
become   Dutch. 

BRADFORD — We  hear  much  about 
America,  the  new  land  across  the  sea. 
Many  Englishmen  have  gone  there 
and  made  homes,  such  as  they  had  in 
England. 

ROBINSON,    (who   has   returned  to  the 
group) — And  in  America  we  would  be 
free  to  worship  God  as  we  choose. 
(Captain  Miles  Standish  enters  and 


the     Pilgrim     men    salute     and     greet 
him.) 

ROBINSON  adds — My  feebleness  would 
prevent  me  from  going  with  you  to 
a  strange  new  country,  but  perhaps 
our  brave  Miles  Standish  will  lead 
you  there.  Would  you  be  willing  to 
go  into  the  wilderness  with  a  band 
of  religious  Pilgrims,  Captain? 

STANDISH,  (rising  enthusiastically  and 
waving  his  long  sword  says) — Yes,  I, 
the  soldier  of  fortune,  will  be  the 
Pilgrim's  soldier,  standing  ever  ready 
to  guard  you  against  the  wild  beasts 
or  savages  should  any  come  to  do  you 
harm. 

(All  the  men  cheer  him  wildly  and 
then  walk  out  in  groups  together,  dis- 
cussing the  plans  for  the  voyage.) 

(Mistress  Robinson,  who  is  seated 
spinning,  beckons  to  Priscilla.) 

MISTRESS  ROBINSON — The  wish  you 
made  as  a  little  girl  is  to  come  true, 
Priscilla,  for  I  now  desire  to  give  you 
this  spinning  wheel.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  new 
home  in  the  new  land. 

PRISCILLA  —  Many  thanks,  Mistress 
Robinson,  I  shall  try  to  make  your 
wish  come  true.       ■ 

(Curtain  falls  as  Priscilla  seats  her- 
self at  the  spinning  wheel  and  con- 
tinues with  thread,  Mistress  Robinson 
leaning  over  her  and  instructing  her 
in  the  working  of  the  spinning  wheel.) 

Act  3. 

In  America. 
(Setting — Interior    of    Governor 
Bradford's   cabin  in   America.) 

(The  men  are  seated  at  a  table, 
drawing  up  plans  for  a  new  fort  to  be 
built  upon  the  hill.) 

MILES  STANDISH — You  see,  if  we 
build  the  fort  here  upon  the  hill,  we 
can  easily  see  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  should  any  come  to  do  us 
harm. 

(Four  children  rush  in.) 

CHILDREN— Indians!     Indians!     We 

CHILDREN  —  Indians!  Indians!  We 
were  down  by  the  brook  gathering 
willows — and  we  saw-we  saw-two 
Indians  come  out  of  the  woods. 
Quick!     Hide  us  mother. 

(The  children  rush  over  and  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  Mistress  Brew- 
ster, Mistress  Bradford  and  Priscilla, 
who  are  seated  in  the  corner  spinning 
and  carding  wool. 

Miles  Standish  goes  to  the  door  and 
looks  out.     He  turns  to  the  men.) 

STANDISH — Arm  yourselves  men,  in 
case  of  atack.  I  see  two  Indians 
approaching. 

(Two  Indians  enter.) 

SAMOSET — Welcome  Englishmen.  This 
is  Squanto,  friend  of  English. 

BRADFORD — You  are  both  welcome  to 
our  village.  We  hope  you  have 
brought  many  fine  furs  to  trade  with 
us  today. 

SAMOSET — No  furs.  Massasoit,  the 
Great  Chief  of  Red  Men,  wants  to 
come  to  meet  the  White  Chief.  Mas- 
sasoit would  be  the  White  Chief's 
brother. 

BRADFORD  (turning  to  men  and  wom- 
en)— Search  for  gifts  to  send  the 
Indian  chief  as  a  token  of  peace  and 
of  our  friendship. 

(Edward  Winslow  lays  down  a  red 
blanket  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  drop 
strings  of  beads,  knives,  trinkets,  etc.) 

BRADFORD — And  now,  good  Pilgrim 
men,  I  bid  you  summon  all  in  the 
village  to  come  hither,  for  I  would 
make  an  announcement  to  them,  now 
that   we   have    the    promise    of   peace 


with  our  enemies  and  now  that  after 
our  long  winter  of  famine  and  sick- 
ness, the  fields  are  rich  in  gold  with 
their  wealth  of  harvest. 

(Miles  Standish  summons  the  other 
Pilgrims  and  they  all  crowd  into  the 
cabin. ) 

BRADFORD — Let  us  appoint  a  day  for 
feasting  and  merry  making  and  for 
grateful  prayer  to  God  who  hath 
poured   upon  us   such   rich   blessings. 

PRISCILLA— And  let  us  call  it  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

(All  agree  and  shout  their  ap- 
proval.) 

JOHN  ALDEN — Let  us  all  get  busy,  for 
a  feast  means  work.  The  pumpkins 
must  be  harvested,  the  corn  husked 
and  the  wild  plum  and  grapes  must 
be  gathered.  I  shall  call  the  hunters 
who  will  shoulder  their  muskets  and 
makt  for  the  forest  after  game,  while 
the  fishermen  will  get  ready  their 
lines  and  the  children  will  follow 
them  down  to  the  shore  to  dig  for 
clams. 

PRISCILLA  (eagerly) — And  the  women. 
Ah!  We  shall  make  pumpkin  pies 
and  cakes  and  puddings.  Then  tonight 
you  children  will  have  such  sport,  hid- 
ing the  popcorn  in  the  hot  ashes  and 
watching  as  the  little  kernels  explode 
in  the  air  and  pop  all  ovsr  the  room. 
(Children  shout  and  clap  hands  in 
glee.) 

(Bradford  commands  silence  and  all 
pause  in  their  eager  preparations  as 
he  says) — 

BRADFORD — Samoset,  dispatch  an  In- 
dian runner  and  bid  Massasoit  come 
with  his  ninety  braves  to  rejoice  with 
us — that  they  may  know  that  we,  too, 
worship  the  Great  Spirit — the  God 
that  makes  the  harvest  grow. 

(All  bow  their  heads  reverently  as 
Elder   Brewster   takes    his    place    and 
offers  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.) 
Curtain 


PRIZE  SCENARIO  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  page  267) 

teacher  an  opportunity  during  the 
class  period  to  tie-up  the  film  with 
the  lesson.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  contestants  will  have  to  confine 
the  scenario  to  the  limits  where  he 
or  she  will  be  unable  to  develop  the 
main  idea.  All  the  judges  desire  is 
that  the  idea  is  contained  in  the 
synopsis  or  summary  frqm  which  a 
motion  picture  film  may  be  devel- 
oped. In  order  to  give  the  judges 
an  opportunity  to  properly  review 
all  scenarios  submitted  the  closing 
date  had  been  set  for  February  15, 
1924.  This  means  that  all  scenarios 
must  be  in  our  hands  on  or  before 
this  date. 


Useful 

Teacher:  "Hawkins,  what  is  a  syn- 
onym?" 

Hawkins:  "Please,  it's  a  word  you 
use  in  place  of  another  when  you  can't 
spell  the  other  one." — Boy's  Life. 
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Practical  Class  Room  Lantern 
j  A    special    lantern    has    been    perfected    for    projecting    the    Picturol.. 

■<  's  light   in    weight,    easy    to    carry   and    requires    no    experience    to   thread 
or  operate.      Pictures  are  changed  by  simply  pressing  a  button. 

The  price   of   the   S.    V.    E.    Universal    Picturol    Set   is  w 
°»  every    school.      Write   for    descriptive    literature 
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Industry  Demands  Speeding  Up  of 

Education 


TWO  hundred  thousand  new 
industrial  leaders  must  be 
trained  within  the  next 
seven  years  to  do  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  fast  grow- 
ing industrial  machine  which 
feeds,  clothes,  teaches,  amuses 
and  houses  the  American  people. 
The  number  required  may  be 
double  that,  but  even  the  mini- 
mum figure  applies  only  to  new 
executive  positions  which  must  be 
filled,  and  takes  no  account  of  re- 
placements for  the  inevitable  va- 
cancies which  will  occur  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  similar  positions 
already  occupied  by  men  of  ad- 
vanced age. 

Although  there  are  any  number 
of  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  ed- 
ucation and  its  ultimate  individ- 
ual or  social  purposes,  none  will 
dispute  that  before  education  un- 
dertakes other  functions,  it  must 
train  at  least  some  men  and  wom- 
en so  that  the  world  can  get  its 
work  done. 

New  Methods  Necessary 

The  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
t  i  o  n  al  Industrial  Conference 
Board  based  on  the  findings  of  a 
committee  of  eminent  business 
men,  engineers  and  educators  who 
were  assigned  the  task  of  survey- 
ing the  immediately  prospective 
need  of  industry  for  executive 
personnel,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  must  be  an  overhauling 
and  speeding  up  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
technical  schools  are  graduating 
only  about  nine  thousand  quali- 
fied men  and  women  per  year  to 
meet  the  progressively  expanding 
demand  for  industrial  leadership. 
We  might  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  those,  who  now  hold  po- 
sitions of  technical  responsibility 
are  graduates  of  technical  schools, 
but  this  enormouslv  enhanced  de- 


PEPS0N3  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURING    AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES  -  1920 
IZ.36fl.5a4*  -    100% 

MAJOR  TECHNICAL  AMD 
SUPERVISORY  POSITIONS  (ESTIMATED  1 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  MAJOB  TECHNICAL  AND   SUPERVISORY    POSITIONS 

TOTAL  -  750.000*  -  5.79%  or  total  persons  CngaGCD  in  manufacturing 

ANO  MCCI1ANICAL  INDUSTRIES 


GROUP  A  -  cmcr  cxcamvES  in  iabot  establishments 


GROUP  B  chief  executives  m  medium  suco  estabushmehts. 
mamabevs  in  laobe  establishments  and  eminent 
scientists 


GROUP  C  ■  MANABEQS  IN  MEDIUM  SIZED  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  LABBE  CSTABUStlUCMTS. 
Cmcr  ENGINCEBS.  SU.CS  MANAGEBS 


GROUP  0  -  0WNCBS  of 
SMALL  ESTABLISH 
MENTS.  SUPE  /?(«• 
TENDCNTS  OF  ME- 
DIUM SIZED  ESTAB  . 
USHMENTS,  EN- 
BIHEEBS.  SALES- 
MEN, fVBEMEM 


Oopyrijiht.    National   Industrial   Conference   Board,    used   by    permission. 


mand  for  trained  leaders  make  it 
less  easy  to  train  in  the  shop 
enough  men  for  positions  of  lead- 
ership. Mass  production  and  all 
that  it  implies,  in  the  increased 
use  of  automatic  machinery  and 
more  elaborate  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  control,  requires 
a  greater  proportion  of  planners 
and  administrators  among  the 
workers,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
speeds  up  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction as  to  deprive  the  shop  of 


much  of  its  former  educational 
value. 

The  scarcity  of  apprentices, 
about  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  is  probably  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  trade  union  restric- 
tions or  the  unwillingness  of  em- 
ployers to  pay  for  the  work  of 
novices  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
onward  march  of  the  "iron  man"  in 
nearly  every  field  of  production. 

In  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion,   mining    and    trade    a    very 
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simple  working  definition  of  edu- 
cation prevails.  Education  in 
those  fields  is  measured  in  money, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that 
education,  (irrespective  of  inher- 
ent mental  ability  or  alertness) 
can  command,  corresponds  pretty 
closely  to  the  amount  of  usable 
information  in  the  possession  of 
the  worker. 

How  to  Meet  Challenge 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  any 
method  can  be  found  by  which 
the  acquisition  of  such  practical 
information  can  be  speeded  up, 
the  "challenge"  of  industry  to  ed- 
ucation can  be  met.  Information 
is  usually  defined  as  knowledge 
gained  by  reading  or  observation 
of  a  fact  or  a  set  of  correlated 
facts.  Such  facts  may  concern 
concrete  objects,  or  may  relate  to 
history  or  any  phase  of  hu- 
man experience  and  effort.  On 
the  bread  and  butter  side  of  lite, 
now  as  always  the  primarily  im- 
portant side,  education  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  acquisition  of 
usable  information  and  its  con- 
version into  the  ability  to  per- 
form useful  work. 

The  process  of  educating  a  man 
or  woman  must  consist  of  making 
habitual  the  practice  of  piecing  to- 
gether the  information  derived 
through  the  senses  so  that  ideas, 
thoughts  and  conclusions  may  be 
reached.  Even  in  the  pursuit  of 
"pure  science"  the  process  is  tht 
same,  although  the  reaching  of 
the  conclusion  may  be  the  only 
objective  and  supply  the  motives 
t  o  action.  Conclusions  are 
reached,  whatever  the  motives  or 
objectives,  only  by  fusing  infor- 
mation and  this  process  is  used  in 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  edu- 
cational work  in  the  country  as  it 
exists  today. 

If  the  above  concept  be  true 
and  its  corrolary  properly  de- 
duced, one  is  thoroughly  educated 
along  a  certain  line  when  he  has 
become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
information  applicable  to  it.  Cer- 
tainly this  definition  will  meet  the 
economic  test  which  is  the  con- 


dition precedent  to  signing  the  pay- 
roll. It  is  of  course  not  an  abso- 
lute definition  and  does  not  por- 
tray any  exact  mental  state  be- 
cause human  differences  will  re- 
main such  that  no  two  persons 
with  the  same  given  information 
will  usually  arrive  at  exactly  the 
same  conclusion. 

If  the  process  of  acquiring  in- 
formation can  be  speeded  up  by 
any  means  that  means  is  valuable. 
If  the  report  sponsored  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  is  correct,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
an  understatement  rather  than  an 
overstatement  of  the  demand  for 
competency,  any  means  of  "forc- 
ing" the  process  of  imparting  us- 
able information  is  not  only  val- 
uable but  sociably  indispensable 
at  this  time. 

How  Inventions  Come 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  industrial  and 
cultural  progress  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  the  manner  in 
which  great  discoveries  and  great 
inventions  have  appeared  at  those 
critical  periods  of  history  when 
they  were  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  march  of  progress  was  not  to 
be  halted. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
outline  sketch  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  as  to  whether  the 
necessities  of  social  evolution 
were  the  actual  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  scientific  conquests, 
which  made  further  progress  pos- 
sible or  not. 

All  we  need  to  know  is  that 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  did 
occur  when  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should.  Whether  it  is  the 
result  of  social  complex  or  a  coin- 
cidence, it  is  a  fact  that  the 
advent  of  the  motion  picture  in 
education  coincides  with  society's 
most  imperative  need  of  a  process 
for  speeding  up  the  production  of 
trained  industrial  leaders  and 
executives. 

There  are  other  methods  of 
speeding  up  the  acquisition  of 
information,  but  certainly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  to  the  present 
generation   has   come   about 


through  the  advent  of  the  motion, 
picture  and  the  utilization  and 
organization  of  that  instrument 
to  the  purpose  of  mental  training. 
Of  course  the  motion  picture  can- 
not supplant  text  books,  schools, 
and  most  certainly  it  cannot 
lessen  the  importance  of  either 
field  or  shop  work  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  highest  degrees 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Can  Supplement  and  Accelerate  All 

But  whereas  it  can  supplant 
none  of  these  instrumentalities,  it 
can  supplement  every  one  of  them 
and  speed  up  the  work  that  any 
or  all  of  them  can  do.  There  are 
vast  fields  of  primary  industrial 
training,  in  which  the  motion 
picture  is  almost  sufficient  unto 
itself  as  many  manufacturing  and 
transportation  concerns  are  now 
finding  out.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  many  men  or  women  could 
be  fitted  for  superior  positions  in 
industry  by  the  use  of  films  alone,, 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  rank  and 
file,  with  whom  the  leaders  have 
to  deal  can  be  greatly  enhanced.. 
And  this  process  of  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  mass,  inevitably 
quickens  into  ambitious  action  the 
dormant  ability  of  exceptional  in- 
dividuals in  the  ranks,  who  might 
not  otherwise  ever  feel  the  goad 
that  drives  to  excellence  and 
leadership. 

o 

Nothing  revolutionary  is  pro- 
posed in  the  advocacy  of  a  speed- 
ing up  of  technical  education  by 
more  extensive  employment  of 
moving  pictures. 

Words  and  sentences  are  tools 
with  which  to  express  our 
thoughts,  but  their  inadequacy 
has  always  led  us  to  illustrate 
them  with  pictures.  When  we 
are  trying  to  tell  a  man  or  an 
assembly  of  something  new,  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  try  to  draw 
it  and  frequently  our  ideas  can  be 
conveyed  in  no  other  way. 

Importance    of    Management 

For  instance  the  diagrams 
accompanying  this  sketch  of  the 
industrial  situation,  tell  at  a  brief 
glance  the  importance  of  the 
"officer  corps"  in  industry,  better 
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than  pages  of  type  and  reams  of 
superlatives. 

These  diagrams  shatter  at  once 
the  too  popular  idea  of  industry 
which  depicts  it  as  a  vast  machine 
run  by  a  small  class  of  "bloated 
bond  holders"  at  the  top,  and  a 
unifofm  herd  of  "wage  slaves"  at 
the  bottom.  The  functions  of 
expertness,  administration  and 
management  are  shown  by  the 
proportion  and  variety  of  the 
managerial  staffs,  disclosed  by  the 
shading  of  the  diagram. 


Expressed  in  time,  which  is 
money  in  industry,  the  educa- 
tional problem  may  be  stated 
something  like  this  : — When  a 
person  with  a  given  mental 
equipment  reads  a  book  there  are 
certain  things  he  can  remeniber 
from  the  reading  of  the  book,  a 
week,  a  month  or  a  year  later. 
For  argument's  sake — the  reading 
of  the  book  has  taken  five  hours. 
The  same  facts  that  would  be 
remembered  for  a  week,  a  month 
or  a  year  could  have  been  shown 
in  a  motion  picture  in  a  period 
of  five  minutes. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  the  motion  picture  has 
played  just  as  great  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  as 
has  the  press.  It  is  certain  that 
its  inherent  quality  of  concentrat- 
ing information  • —  annihilating 
both  space  and  time,  will  soon 
raise  the  standard  of  education  of 
the  people  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  the  standards  of  all  peo- 
ples, including  our  inevitable 
industrial  competitors  for  world 
markets. 

Just  as  the  inventions  since  the 
Civil  War  have  eclipsed  those  of 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
just  as  the  inventions  of  the  last 
century  have  outstripped  in  im- 
portance all  those  made  in  the 
preceding  2,000  years — so  in  the 
next  ten  years,  will  the  rapid 
spread  of  information  through 
motion  pictures  develop  a  general 
education  surpassing  all  the  edu- 
cational progress  made  in  the  last 
several  decades. 
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Schools  and  Universities 

"The  motion  picture  is  in  the  school 
whether  the   teacher  knows   it   or  not," 

"This  is  so,  because  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  are  carrying  into  the  class- 
room many  impressions  and  concepts 
which  they  have  gained  from  the  si- 
lent drama.  With  attendance  at  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  such  a  common  and 
almost  universal  amusement,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  a  factor  of  mental  stimu- 
las  should  here  be  presented  about 
which    the    school    has    some    concern." 

"Books  and  magazines  now  have  a 
strong  competition  for  a  hold  upon 
youthful  affections,  and  the  motion  pic- 
tures has  no  less  influence  upon  boys 
and  girls  than  the  printed  page.  ihe 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  schools  must 
cease  to  be  a  passive  observer  of  this 
new   trend." 

"The  child  learns  to  like  and  to  read 
good  literature  instead  of  objectionable 
literary  trash,  largely  because  of  the 
power  of  appreciation  of  good  literature 
that  is  developed  within  him  or  her, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  result  of  the 
proper  teaching  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  equally  possible  to  develop  in  the 
children  an  appreciation  of  good  mo- 
tion pictures  if  this  subject  is  given  a 
place  as  a  part  of  the  school  program 
in  English. 
— Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 


''The  past  two  years  has  seen  wonder- 
ful advance  along  this  line,  and  soon 
no  school  will  be  considered  complete 
without  a  picture  teaching  outfit.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  we  read  and  hear  is  for- 
gotten, while  seventy  per  cent  of  what 
we  see  is  remembered." 
— H.  E.  Knorr 

Superintendent  Grammar  Schools 

Park  Ridge,  III. 


picture  An  Automotive  Christmas,"  is 
the  latest  aggressive  sales  stunt  in  the 
motor  trade.  "The  business  possibilities 
have  never  been  better.  People  are 
getting  tired  of  gifts  such  as  neck  ties, 
and  are  looking  for  something  new. 
There  are  13,000,000  automobiles  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  person 
owning  an  automobile  who  would  not 
appreciate  a  gift  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cessory. With  a  little  unity  effort,  re- 
tail dealers  in  automotive  parts  can 
dress  up  their  places  with  Christmas 
trimmings  and  appeal  to  the  buyer." 
■ — Kenneth  Crookham,  Representative 

Portland,  Oregon  Automotive  Jobbers 

Association. 


Reversal  of  the  usual  process  of  turn- 
ing successful  books  into  photoplays  is 
provided  for  in  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor- 
poration and  the  Doubleday,  Page  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  book-publishing 
houses  which  will  produce  books  based 
on  successful  photoplays.  "This  plan 
reverses  the  present  system  of  adapting 
books  to  the  screen.  Reading  a  novel 
before  seeing  the  screen  version  de- 
stroys the  entertainment  value  of  the 
picture.  Seeing  the  photoplay  first, 
stimulates  interest  in  the  novel  and  in- 
creases book  sales  without  taking  any- 
thing  from   the   reading   value." 

— Roy  L.  Manker,Pres. 
Palmer   Corporation 


Correct 

It  was  a  hot,  drowsy  afternoon  and 
the  children  were  paying  little  attention 
to  the  chemistry  lesson. 

"James,"  said  the  teacher  suddenly, 
"Name  three  articles  that  contain 
starch." 

With  a  start,  he  replied  hastily,  "Two 
cuffs  and  a  collar." — Prairie  Farmer. 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Featuring  automobile  parts  for  Christ- 
mas   presents    by    showing    the    motion 


The  Stamp  of  Knowledge 
"Pa,  what's  a  post-graduate?" 
"A  fellow  who  graduates  from  one  of 
those    correspondence    schools,    I    sup- 
pose."— Boston  Transcript. 
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TALKING   MOVIES   AGAIN 

TALKING  motion  Picture 
machine"  were  the  magic 
words  that  held  the  writer's 
attention  in  a  letter  received  at  this  of- 
fice  recently. 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
film  had  come  to  life.  The  characters 
stepped  onto  the  screen  and  talked 
right  out.  Secretary  Davis  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  delivered  a  4- 
minute  talk.  Irvin  S.  Cobb  stepped 
onto  the  screen  giving  one  of  his 
characteristic  short-stories.  An  or- 
chestra selection  proved  that  this  sort 
of  film  and  record  could  be  made  to 
harmonize  most  effectively. 

This  new  development  in  the  film 
field  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
work  in  trying  to  discover  a  method 
by  which  the  motion  picture  and  the 
human  voice  could  be  featured  in  a 
natural  way,  and  is  the  invention  of 
Orlando  Kellum  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  film  apparatus  can  be  used  in 
any  standard  theater,  and  is  becoming 
quite  popular  as  a  4-minute  feature  of 
the  regular  motion  picture  program  in 
some  theaters. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  feature  are  practically 
unlimited.  It  vitalizes  teaching  in  that 
it  brings  before  the  student  the  very 
best  authorities  that  can  be  secured 
in  the  various  fields  of  school  work. 
What  a  pity  this  method  of  preserving 
personality  was  not  known  years  ago! 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  see  and 
hear  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt. 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE   RACE 

WHEN  America's  champion 
race-horse,  Zev,  passed  under 
the  wire  ahead  of  the  English 
Papyrus,  Pathe  camera  work  was  be- 
ing completed  on  a  screen  production, 
showing  the  dash  of  the  American 
monarch  of  the  turf  across  the  finish 
line  amid  the  acclaim  of  over  sixty 
thousand. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
close  of  the  race,  aeroplanes  in  a 
nearby  field  soared  aloft  with  one 
set  of  negatives,  bound  for  pre-ar- 
ranged destinations.  One  of  these 
headed  for  the  open  sea  and  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  Leviathan,  which 
had  left  its  New  York  berth  fully  six 
hours  before  bound  for  Europe.  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  London  and 
Paris  witnessed  pictures  of  the  great 
American   turf   classic. 


Motion  Picture  Co.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  H.  K.  Weidenfeld  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  home  of  the  wizard 
of  plant  breeding.  The  pictures  are 
to  depict  Burbank's  life  work  and  will 
show  how  he  has  developed  his  prin- 
ciple  botanical   variations. 


PROMOTION   OF   HOME 
OWNING 

REINFORCEMENT  of  the  "Own 
Your  Own  Home"  movement 
by  movie  propaganda  produced 
by  the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Co. 
of  Oak  Park,  111.  is  attracting  the  in- 
terest of  real  estate  men  all  over  the 
country.  The  film,  "The  Great  Idea," 
is  based  upon  real  life  and  features 
the  "most  perfect  house  in  America" 
constructed  at  Glenn  Ellyn,  111.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  film  and 
illustrating  the  objective  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  families 
who  are  now  striving  to  live  under 
their  own  vine-  and  fig  tree. 


DAUGHTERS  TO  PRODUCE 
FILM  OF  REVOLUTION 

AMOVING  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  if  it  is  histori- 
cally correct  as  to  character 
and  detail,  ought  at  once  to  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  intensely  instructive, 
thoroughly  illuminating,  and  withal 
entirely  Americanizing. 

The  public  can  expect  to  see  such 
a  film  on  the  silver  screen  in  the  near 
future,  for  at  the  request  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion a  famous  moving  picture  director 
has  consented  to  produce  it. 

And  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  story 
can  be  made  "as  thrilling,  as  dramatic, 
and   as    appealing   as    any   ever   told." 

It  surely  can  be  made  all  of  that, 
and  with  strict  adherence  to  the  truth, 
too. 

There  need  be  no  padding  or  col- 
oring of  scenes,  or  searching  for  "at- 
mosphere" for  effects  when  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  is  produced. 

The  true  story  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Colonists  will  furnish  enough 
thrills  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
picture  fan,  and  the  film  will  be  of 
most   intense   interest. 


PORTRAY  PLANT  WIZARDY 

LUTHER    Burbank's    plant    crea- 
tions   are    now  being   portrayed 
in    several    reels    of    educational 
pictures    being    made    by    the    Pallas 


VISUAL   EDUCATION    FROM 
THE   COMICS 

THAT  the  West  is  peopled  exclu- 
sively by  big,  two-fisted  silent, 
strong  he-men,  who  have  a  re- 
spect for  a  good  woman  that  is  al- 
most painful;  depraved  owners  of 
low  gambling  resorts,  simple  minded 
girls    who   have   the   fiends    own   luck 


in  getting  out  of  tight  situations  un- 
scathed in  character,  and  dance  hall 
habitues  who  invariably  develop  an 
unexpected  streak  of  human  kindness 
along   toward   the   end. 

That  no  comedian  can  be  funny  with- 
out being  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
his   neck  practically  all  the   time. 

That  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
mothers — small,  humble  ones  who 
have  thin  gray  hair  and  spend  most 
of  their  time  sitting  in  windows  wait- 
;ng  for  somebody,  the  society  dames 
who  wear  pompadours  and  are  of 
imposing  stature. 

That  no  virtuous  woman  smokes 
cigarettes   through  a  holder. 

That  mobs  always  show  anger  by 
shaking  their  right  fists  in  the  air  in 
unison. 

That  all  southerners  over  forty 
wear  goatees  and  were  wealthy  befo' 
the  wah,  suh. — Herald,  Bellingham, 
Washington. 


TRIUMPHS    OF    BIOLOGICAL 
MOVIES 

PREDICTIONS  by  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Herm  in  this  magazine  over 
two  years  ago  as  to  the  future 
of  the  movie  in  biological  study  are 
rapidly  coming  true,  thanks  largely 
to  Dr.  Herm  himself,  one  of  those 
prophets  who  makes  his  prophecies 
good  by  performance. 

Dr.  Herm  has  perfected  a  movie 
showing  how  a  chicken  comes  to  life 
and  develops  in  the  egg.  It  reveals 
the  changes  that  take  place  from  the 
beginning  of  incubation  until  the 
chicken's    heart    starts    beating. 

This  movie  was  made  by  carefully 
removing  a  small  piece  of  the  egg- 
shell and  covering  the  opening  with 
a  glass  window.  Then  a  movie  cam- 
era, operated  by  a  time  clock,  every 
10  minutes  flashed  a  light  thru  the 
window  and  snapped  a  picture. 

After  33  hours,  the  chick's  heart 
was  beating — and  the  camera  had 
taken  about  200  separate  pictures, 
10  minutes  apart. 

Then  the  slowly  taken  film  is 
flashed  on  the  screen  and  shows  the 
whole  process  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Dr.  Herm  also  exhibits  movies  of 
oysters  developing  from  the  life  cell, 
and  so  on.  Changes  that  cannot  be 
observed  by  the  human  eye  even  with 
a  microscope,  due  to  the  element  of 
time,  are  in  this  way  presented  so 
they   can  be   studied  by   scientists. 

The  ultra-rapid  and  ultra-slow 
movie  cameras  eliminate  the  element 
of  time.  They  apparently  bring  man 
considerably  nearer  an  understanding 
of  the  twin  mysteries — life  and  death. 
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FORESTRY  IN  FILMLAND 

THE  Massachusetts  State  For- 
estry Association  is  exhibiting 
three  reels  illustrating  forestry, 
showing  all  the  activities  connected 
with  it  from  the  primeval  forests  such 
as  our  forefathers  found  when  they 
came  to  New  England,  down  to  the 
present  activities  in  reforestation. 
These  films  show  the  felling  of  trees, 
handling  of  logs,  movement  of  logs 
through  streams  including  the  excit- 
ing log  jams,  portable  sawmills  and 
their  work,  how  lumber  is  made  into 
timber  and  details  of  box  making. 
They  deal  extensively  with  the  matter 
of  fire  prevention,  showing  forest 
fires  and  methods  of  fighting  them, 
together  with  the  burning  of  a  seven- 
room  building,  in  connection  with 
forest  fires. 

The  present  methods  of  reforesta- 
tion are  exhibited  in  detail,  including 
the  planting  of  seeds,  transplanting 
of  seedlings,  the  work  done  by  Fitch- 
burg  in  reforesting  tracts  in  that  city, 
making  collectively  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  educational  showing  of  for- 
estry activities  that  has  been  gotten 
together. 

No  more  splendid  work  in  the  way 
of  educating  the  children  in  the  needs 
of  forest  conservation  has  been  con- 
ceived, for  with  the  timber  famine 
even  now  upon  us,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  put  upon  the  needs  of  the 
country  for  conserving  our  present 
forest  supply,  and  increasing  greatly 
the  amount  of  the  timber  product  that 
the  country  must  have  to  escape  a 
vital  lumber  shortage. 

Wood  and  its  products  enter  into 
more  necessities  of  life  perhaps  than 
any  other  commodity  aside  from  food. 
There  is  scarcely  an  activity  that  does 
not  draw  upon  the  timber  supply  in 
some  way  or  another. 


"M 


USE    OF    FILMS    TO    PROMOTE 
FARM    DEVELOPMENT 

OTION  -  PICTURE  shows 
are  today  one  of  the  affili- 
ated departments  of  various 
railroads,  as  a  means  of  urging  the 
farmer  to  increase  production,  secure 
more  economical  production,  give  his. 
family  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  to  his 
boys  and  girls,"  says  H.  J.  Schweitert 
of  the  Development  Bureau  of  the 
Illinois  Central   Railroad. 

"In  backward  rural  sections  of  Illi- 
nois, where  no  electricity  is  available 
to  run  the  projector  except  by  at- 
tachment to  an  automobile,  films  on 
dairying,  poultry-raising  and  other 
farm  subjects  have  been  shown  to 
thousands.  Movies  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon   to  attract  a  crowd." 


cfhe  Films  in  Review 


IF  WINTER  COMES 

SELDOM,  indeed,  has  a  novel 
been  filmed  so  satisfactorily  as 
has  IF  WINTER  COMES.  Its 
compactness  of  plot  and  paucity  of 
unessential  detail  are  no  doubt  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  picture's 
success.  Much  credit,  however,  is  due 
the  director  who  realized  with  com- 
mendable intelligence  that  he  could 
not  improve  upon  the  plot  by  altering 
it  according  to  his  own  conception  of 
what  Mr.  Hutchinson  should  have 
done. 

The  picture  is  really  the  novel  come 
to  life.  No  illusion  of  the  reader  is 
destroyed.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
this  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which 
filming  has  added  a  cameo-like  clear- 


ness to  one's  impression  of  the  story. 
Without  the  masterly  performance 
of  Percy  Marmont  as  Mark  Sabre, 
however,  the  picture  would  fall  short 
of  greatness.  Comprehending  per- 
fectly those  qualities  which  ran  "Puz- 
zlehead  Sabre"  headlong  against  the 
conventions  in  an  effort  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  honorable,  this 
skillful  actor  has  made  the  role  so 
real  that  at  times  it  is  almost  intol- 
erable in  its  poignancy.  His  inarticu- 
late rage,  grief  and  horror  at  his  ac- 
cusation in  the  courtroom  scene  con- 
stitute acting  that  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  on  the  screen.  Equally 
gripping  is  his  renunciation  of  ven- 
geance when  it  lay  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.     One  might  go  so  far  as  to 


IF  WINTER   COMES 
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say  that  all  of  Mr.  Marmont's  little 
moments  are  great  ones  so  perfect  is 
his  art. 

If  one  did  not  realize  that  after 
the  cruel,  racking  winter  of  tragedy 
and  misunderstanding,  spring  was 
coming  to  this  broken  man,  the  play 
would  be  unbearable.  It  is  scarcely 
fair  to  omit  mention  of  the  supporting 
cast  which  is  excellent  and  of  the 
settings  which  are  characteristic  and 
in  good  taste.  To  the  director,  Harry 
Miflarde,  however,  and  to  Percy  Mar- 
mont  belong  the  great  honor  and  the 
praise. 

Released  by  Fox. 


THE  SPANISH  DANCER 

POLA  NEGRI  is  the  bait  that 
lures  one  in  to  see  this  picture. 
But  to  exploit  her  beauty  and 
genius  there  has  been  constructed  a 
photo-drama  of  such  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  of  such  splendor  of  set- 
tings that  one  almost  forgets  the  star. 
The  historical  background  provided 
is  the  time  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain — a 
time  when  Spain  was  still  a  power 
among  the  nations  and  the  pageantry 
and  ceremony  of  its  court  life  was  a 
marvel.  The  director  and  scenario 
writer  have  been  quick  to  utilize  the 
pictorial  opportunities  thus  offered. 
Fetes,  carnivals,  cathedral  scenes  and 
interiors  have  all  been  filmed  with  a 
meticulous  care  for  accuracy  of  de- 
tail and  with  a  lavishness  and  artistry 
of  effect  that  makes  all  adjectives  su- 
perlative. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes, 
and  one  very  valuable  to  the  student 
of  history  and  art  is  that  in  which 
Valasquez  is  shown  plying  his  art  at 


THE   SPANISH   DANCER 

court.  Here  comes  Richelieu  from 
Prance,  and  here  is  plotting  over  a 
treaty. 

The  plot  is  ultra  romantic  but  while 
developed  consistently  and  with  ef- 
fective suspense,  was  not  unduly  har- 
rowing. There  was  an  element  of 
realism  lacking,  caused  perhaps  by  the 
great  elaborateness  of  background. 
One  knows  positively  that  the  high- 
born hero — born  so  high  in  fact  that 
he  need  not  doff  his  hat  before  his 
sovereign — will  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
Otherwise    who     would     rescue     Miss 


Negri   from   a  designing  king? 

The  histrionic  ability  of  the  Polish 
actress  has  been  too  often  demon- 
strated to  need  much  comment.  When 
one  recalls  the  fire  and  verve  of  her 
ragged,  hoydenish  Carmen,  however, 
this  gypsy  interpretation  appears  sub- 
dued and  chastened.  She  is  beautiful 
and  effective  but  not  dominating. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


SCARAMOUCHE 


SCARAMOUCHE 

THE  reputation  which  Rex  In- 
gram established  for  himself  in 
THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE  is  maintained 
in  this  massive  dramatization  of  the 
novel  by  the  same   name. 

Like  Griffith,  Ingram  is  a  director 
able  to  paint  his  cinematic  canvas 
with  a  broad  sweeping  touch  in  the 
rush  of  well-handled  mob  scenes  and 
with  a  fine  small  stroke  in  his  close- 
ups.  He  tells  his  story  with  both 
force  and  delicacy. 

The  tale  is  placed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  there 
are  stirring  and  characteristic  scenes 
of  those  troublous  times  including  a 
thrilling  visualization  of  the  sack  of 
the  Tuilieries.  The  background,  how- 
ever, never  dominates  the  action;  it 
serves  merely  to  enhance  it. 

Complication  and  suspense  spin  out 
the  plot,  but  in  the  end  we  know  that 
Scaramouche,  the  Young  Revolution- 
ist with  a  heart  and  a  tongue  fired  by 
the  wrongs  of  the  suffering  people,  is 
the  son  of  the  grand  nobleman  of  the 
old  regime — the  nobleman  whom  he 
tries   so  earnestly  to  kill. 
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Perfectly  appointed  settings,  skill- 
ful acting,  a  worth-while  story,  a 
scarlet  historical  background  and  mas- 
terly directing  have  all  contributed  to 
make  this  picture  one  of  the  out- 
standing productions   of  the   year. 

Released  by  Metro. 


LITTLE   OLD   NEW   YORK 

HERE  is  a  deluxe  cinematic  pro- 
duction of  the  stage  play  of  the 
same  name.  The  story  familiar 
to  many  theater  goers  is  concerned 
with  a  fair  Irish  colleen  who  mas- 
querades as  her  dead  brother  in  order 
to  secure  an  inheritance.  The  com- 
plicating element  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  her  guardian  is  a  young,  suscepti- 
ble bachelor,  who  is  much  puzzled 
and  intrigued  by  the  unusual  appeal 
of  his  ward. 

The  latitude  of  visualization  pos- 
sible in  a  motion  picture  has  enabled 
the  director  to  add  greatly  to  the  ac= 
tion  as,  for  instance,  in  the  scenes 
dealing  with  the  trial  of  the  Clermont 
and  in  the  extremely  realistic  and 
somewhat  unnecessary  whipping 
scene.  While  the  picture  thus  enlarges 
upon  the  play,  it  loses  at  the  same 
time  much  of  the  effective  by-play 
found  in  the  conversation  between 
young  Larry  Delevan  and  the  dis- 
guised heroine, — conversation  which 
lays  in  a  way  the  dramatic  foundation 
for  the  revelation  of  the  latter's  iden- 
tity. 

Marion  Davies  as  the  heroine  is 
much  more  convincing  and  real  than 
one  would  dare  to  expect  judging 
from  her  past  performances.  But  as  in 
ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE  and 
THE  SPANISH  DANCER  also  re- 
viewed in  this  number,  much  of  the 
real  appeal  of  the  play  lies  in  its 
finely  presented  background  and  gen- 
eral perfection  of  detail  rather  than 
in  the  performance  of  any  one  star. 

The  salient  point  in  this  interesting 
background  is  Fulton's  first  trial  of 
the  Clermont  in  1807.  So  vivid  and 
realistic  is  this  scene  that  one  who 
sees  it  can  not  easily  forget  the  pain- 
ful emotions  of  the  ambitious  inven- 
tor and  his  friends  and  the  incredu- 
lous stare  of  the  multitude  as  the  lit- 
tle ship  moving  under  its  own  power 
slowly  stirred  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  event  is  endowed  with  per- 
manent significance  for  the  spectator. 
Many  men  whose  names  are  famil- 
iar to  every  American  pass  across  the 
screen  in  the  course  of  the  play:  John 
Jacob  Aslor,  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
speculating  in  the  steamboat;  Livings- 
ton, Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  the 
famous  Delmonico, — all  young  bloods 
together  when  the  city  was  in  its 
S  outh. 
It    surely   augurs  well   thai   produc- 


LITTLE  OLD   NEW  YORK 


ers  feel  safe  in  presenting  the  public 
with  a  picture  in  which  so  much  de- 
pended upon  the  audience's  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  historical  back- 
ground. Times  are  changing  for  the 
better  when  a  motion-picture  public  is 
pleased  with  something  besides  the 
sex  play  and  the  matrimonial  triangle. 
Released  by  Cosmopolitan. 


ASHES   OF  VENGEANCE 

NOWADAYS  the  costume  play 
seems  to  be  the  thing.  IN 
ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE, 
the  optience  is  carried  back  across  the 
centuries  to  the  picturesque  days  of 
Catherine  D'Medici,  that  suave,  sinis- 
ter despot,  whose  reign  was  dark- 
ened by  the  carracre  of  St.  Barthelo- 
mew. 

The  picture  opens  with  a  fete  held 
in  honor  of  I  he  marriage  of  Cathar- 
ine's daughter  to  Henri  of  Narvarre. 
Here  is  a  splendid  pageant  with  be- 
ruffed    and    bejeweled    courtiers    and 


ladies  bowing  through  the  measure  of 
a  stately  dance.  Beneath  the  smiles 
and  glitter,  however,  flowed  the  dark 
currents  of  passion  and  hate  which 
were  to  culminate  soon  in  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  of  all  history. 
The  pictorial  representation  of  this 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  has  been 
vividly  presented  in  a  hurly-burly  of 
frenzied  mobs,  with  now  and  then  a 
heart-rending  close-up  to  accentuate 
the  action. 

All  this  picturesque  preliminary 
serves  merely  to  establish  the  plot, 
which  carries  the  hero  and  heroine 
through  a  romantic  and  thrilling 
series  of  adventures  in  grim  old  bat- 
tlemented  castles.  The  story  is  dra- 
matic and  colorful, — like  a  bit  from 
some  old  legend;  the  actors  including 
Norma  Talmadge  as  the  noble  Yoe- 
land  and  Conway  Tearle  as  her  dis- 
tressed but  gallant  lover  are  most 
.capable;  but  it  is  the  historical  back- 
ground which  is  most  impressive.  It 
is  a  glimpse    of    renaissance    France, 
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caught  with  all  its  color  and  move- 
ment, and  with  some  of  its  squalor 
and  shame. 

Pictures  like  this  cannot  help  but 
cultivate  a  proper,  mental  perspective 
in  the  careless  American  living  in 
himself  and  his  immediate  surround- 
ings, careless  to  what  man  has 
wrought  in  the  past.  The  producers 
of  this  picture  thought  no  doubt  only 
of  making  a  successful  picture  from 
the  box-office  standpoint.  They  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  making  a  film 
which    presents    life    in    the    sixteenth 


century  more  effectively  and  perma- 
nently than  could  many  a  printed 
page. 

Some  people  will  go  to  see  this  pic- 
ture because  they  want  to  watch 
Norma  Talmadge  and  Conway  Tearle 
make  love  to  each  other  and  will  de- 
part unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  seen  an  exquisitely  staged  film. 
Others  will  not  soon  forget  the  dim 
Gothic  interiors  through  which  echoed 
the  tramp  of  men  in  arms  and  the 
clash  of  sword  play. 

Released  bv  First  National. 
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Brief   comments  on   current   films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Flaming  Youth 

Directors  are  now  concentrating  their 
attention  upon  the  youth  of  the  land. 
According  to  this  picture  it  seems  that 
our  young  people  insist  on  drinking  deep 
of  life  before  they  are  well  out  of  the 
nursery  and  that  they  gulp  down  the 
draught  until  it  turns  to  wormwood  and 
gall  in  their  young  mouths.  Here  we 
have  a  motherless  child  of  the  rich  who 
jazzes  along,  ignoring  all  wise  advice 
only  to  come  to  her  senses  in  the  last 
few  feet  of  the  film.  The  picture  is 
sumptuously  staged  and  skillfully  di- 
rected with  many  well-known  stars  in 
the  cast.  There  is  also  much  pictorial 
frou-frou  to  pad  out  the  rambling  story, 
but  in  spite  of  embellishments  an  es- 
sential sincerity  is  lacking  and  conse- 
quently the  picture  is  ineffectual.  (First 
National.) 

Bright  Lights  of  Broadway 

The  use  of  the  word  Broadway  in  the 
title  of  a  picture  leads  one  to  expect 
the  gay  glitter  and  whirl  always  popu- 
larly associated  with  that  famous  ave- 
nue. And,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
beautiful  chorus  girl  who  runs  foul  of  a 
suave,  villainous  producer.  Then  there 
must  also  be  a  faithful,  rural  lover  who 
comes  in  from  his  woodland  haunts 
just  in  time  to  save  her.  All  these  dra- 
matic elements  are  found  in  this  play 
much  freshened  by  a  new  twist  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  capable 
actors  including  Doris  Kenyon  and 
Howell  Sherman.  The  picture  has  a 
decadent    flavor,     although    the    scenes 


themselves  are  handled  with  dignity  and 
restraint.  Obviously  a  picture  for  the 
mature  person.      (Renown.) 

Pioneer  Trails 

Press  agents  claim  that  this  picture  is 
the  equal  of  "The  Covered  Wagon."  One 
fails  to  find  in  it,  however,  any  trace 
of  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  epic 
touch  which  distinguish  that  cinematic 
masterpiece.  It  is  a  melodramatic  story 
not  the  visualization  of  a  great  onward 
movement  of  civilization.  Beginning 
with  a  thrilling  and  effectively  portrayed 
Indian  attack  upon  a  wagon  train,  the 
story  leaps  across  the  years  to  show  the 
hair-raising  adventures  of  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  massacre.  This  young 
gentleman,  wrongly  accused  of  murder, 
escapes  an  embarrassing  death  only 
through  the  efforts  of  a  rotund  lawyer, 
whose  vagaries  afford  the  necessary 
comic  relief.  An  entertaining  picture 
but  not  a  great  one!     (Vitagraph.) 

Drifting 

This  time  Priscilla  Dean  is  a  procuror 
of  opium  in  China — a  wretched,  illegal 
business — and  of  course  she  falls  in  love 
with  the  government  agent  who  comes 
to  interfere  with  her.  After  consider- 
able adventuring  through  a  very  impres- 
sive uprising  of  the  natives,  she  proves 
that  she  is  really  a  good  woman  by  de- 
stroying the  precious  boxes.  One  infers 
that  the  government  agent  also  consid- 
ers her  good.  The  picture  is  very  vivid 
and  well-done,  but  since  it  deals  with 
the  life  of  the  underworld  is  for  adult 
contemplation.     (  Universal. ) 


Strangers  of  the  Night 

Known  to  the  theater-goer  as  Captain 
Applejack,  this  farcical  drama  gathers 
speed  until  the  chase  for  the  treasure 
hidden  in  the  old  castle  becomes  as 
thrilling  and  melodramatic  as  the  most 
baffling  detective  play.  There  is  a  re- 
markable interlude  in  which  the  char- 
acters find  themselves  transported  to 
the  decks  of  a  pirate  ship  and  swagger 
beneath  the  Jolly  Roger  with  the  great- 
est gusto.  Both  the  optience  and  the 
actors  have  a  good  time.     (Metro.) 

To  the  Last  Man 

A  Zane  Grey  story  of  a  western 
mountain  feud  that  is  simply  one  pro- 
longed slaughter  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  all  the  shooting's  over,  only  the 
hero  and  heroine  remain  out  of  a  nu- 
merous cast,  and  the  hero  is  terribly 
damaged.  Even  the  horses  are  listed 
among  the  casualties.  An  avalanche  was 
used  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  picture 
should  have  a  tremendous  appeal  for 
gunmen.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

Desire 

Upon  close  observation,  one  can 
catch  the  glimmer  of  an  idea  in  this 
picture, — an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
often  we  don't  know  what  we  want 
and  so  miss  out  in  life.  This  play 
has  to  do  with  a  rich  girl  who  jilts 
her  lover  at  the  altar  with  his  conni- 
vance. Subsequently  she  secretly  mar- 
ries her  chauffeur.  The  outcome  of 
this  mesalliance  is  poison  for  her  and 
the  river  for  her  stalwart  husband  al- 
though the  tragedy  seems  scarcely 
necessary.  Two  of  the  leading  char- 
acters having  been  thus  tragically  and 
providentally  removed,  the  jilted  lover 
comes  to  the  fore  and  marries  the  nice 
girl  who  stays  at  home  and  tends  the 
hearth.  Why,  oh  why,  should  one 
spend  perfectly  good  money  to  see 
this  picture?      (Metro.) 

The  White  Rose 

A  touching  story  of  the  little  girl 
who  loved  and  trusted  too  much,  told 
with  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that  be- 
long exclusively  to  Griffith.  If  that  fam- 
ous director  would  eliminate  the  exces- 
sive sentimentality  that  oozes  out  from 
every  scene  and  subtitle,  the  picture 
would  have  a  beautiful  idyllic  quality. 
Mae  Marsh  wrings  one's  heart  with  the 
pathos  of  her  interpretations.  (United 
Artists.) 


Juvenile  Edition  Wanted 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Fred,  "this 
catechism  is  awfully  hard.  Can't  you 
get  me  a  kittychism?"  —  Baptist  Boys 
and  Girls. 
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Visual   Education 


me  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

THE  BROWN  MOUSE.  Designed  to 
arouse  interest  in  rural  education,  which  Her- 
bert Quick,  author  of  the  novel  from  which 
the  film  is  adapted,  believes  the  largest  single 
problem  in  American  life.  The  picture  tells 
the  story  of  a  farm  hand,  a  genius  in  blue 
jeans,  who  upsets  his  own  district,  and  in  the 
end  the  whole  country,  with  a  new  kind  of 
rural  school,     (p  and  d,  Homestead.) 

BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER.  A  reel  showing 
the  advantages  of  poultry  standardization  and 
poultry  housing  as  exemplified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Jim  Buck  and  his  neighbor.  Produced 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky,     (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  at  Agric.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ORANGE.  An 
interesting  and  beautiful  industrial  picture, 
telling  in  precise  sequence,  through  splendid 
photography,  each  chapter  in  the  life  of  the 
orange  tree  from  the  setting  of  the  tiny  bud 
until  it  blossoms  and  bears  the  golden  fruit. 
The  tender  care  given  the  young  tree,  the 
picking  and  boxing  of  the  fruit,  and  finally 
the  transportation  are  shown,  amid  all  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate,  (p 
and   d,    Soc.    for   Visual    Edu.) 

IRRIGATION.  A  picture  giving  the  his- 
tory of  irrigation  and  the  location  of  arid 
lands  and  causes.  There  are  scenes  of  deserts, 
cactus,  snakes  and  horned  toads;  the  Roosevelt 
dam  as  an  irrigation  project.  (p,  FcTd;  d, 
Visual   Instr.,    Serv.   Iowa   State   College.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY.  A  picture 
story  of  Knud  Rasmussen's  trip  to  the  pole. 
There  are  scenes  showing  his  ship  leaving 
points  in  the  Arctic  region  where  the  whole 
population  turn  out  to  see  the  ship  from  the 
outside  world;  views  of  the  fish  industry; 
walrus  hunting;  Basalt  rocks  formed  by  the 
heat  of  volcanic  action;  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  entertained  with  sports  on  his 
visit  to  Greenland;  and  many  other  views  of 
this  ice-bound  country.  4  reels.  (d,  Am. 
M.    P.    Corps.) 

MAIN  STREET  THE  WORLD  OVER. 
Some  of  the  streets  shown  in  this  film  are: 
Broadway,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington;  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago;  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco;  The  Strand,  Lon- 
don; Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin.  (p  and  d, 
Castle   Film.) 

ALGERIA  THE  ANCIENT.  Showing  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mohammedans  who 
still  live  as  Arabs  did  centuries  ago.  Pic- 
tured in  color  photography  are  the  Mosque  of 
Sidi  Okba,  a  Ma  ration  or  Sacred  House  in  an 
Arab  cemetery,  scenes  on  the  little-known 
Oasis  of  Laghouat,  scenes  taken  from  the  Min- 
aret of  the  Mosque  of  Em  Cid  in  the  Oasis  of 
Biskra,  made  famous  by  Hichens'  "Garden  of 
Allah,"  and  human-interest  studies  of  Arab 
life,  games,  children  of  the  desert,  Arab  types 
and   royalty,      (p,    Prizma;   d,    State   Rights.) 

MT.  RAINIER.  This  film  journey  brings 
first-hand  information  of  nature  to  the  classes 
in     geography,     geology,     and     nature     study. 


There  are  wonderful  roads  and  fine  forests 
that  lead  to  Mt.  Rainier.  The  Nisqually 
Glacier  is  explored  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  ice,  from  which  comes  a  milk-white 
stream.  The  party  ascends  higher  and  higher 
to  the  snow  fields  near  the  top.  On  the 
return  they  slide  down  the  steep  snowy  slopes. 
A  profusion  of  bright  Alpine  flowers  carpet  the 
mossy  ground  up  to  the  edge  of  the  snow. 
(p,  Ford;  d,  Visual  Instr.  Serv.,  Iowa  State 
College.) 


HEALTH   AND    HYGIENE 

DAWN  IN  LONESOME  HOLLOW.  The 
film  tells  an  interesting  story  while  picturing 
Red  Cross  rural  service.  Born  and  reared 
near  the  old  Boon  trail  in  the  foothills,  Dave 
and  Sis  "swap  a  ccverlit  fer  larnin'  "  at  Berea 
College,  where  students  from  the  mountain 
districts  of  many  southern  states  "git  educa- 
tion." How  this  brother  and  sister  decide  to 
go  back  to  Lonesome  Hollow  "to  try  to  do 
for  our  own  people  what  Berea  College  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  done  for  us"  provides  a 
story  of  genuine  dramatic  interest.  (/>,  Red 
Cross;  d,  Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 

ORAL  HYGIENE.  A  film  on  the  care  of 
teeth,  and  showing  the  result  of  neglect.  In 
order  to  heighten  the  interest,  a  series  of 
animal  pictures  are  inserted  revealing  methods 
of   mastication,      (d,    Natl.    Non-Theat.) 

JINKS.  An  animated  cartoon.  Jinks  can- 
not work  hard,  and  finally  loses  his  job.  He 
dreams  that  the  sportive  "Mike  Robe"  of 
tuberculosis  chooses  his  lungs  for  a  permanent 
family  bungalow.  Frightened  at  the  possibility 
of  boarding  this  family,  Jinks  begins  to  mend 
his  ways.  He  practices  deep  breathing,  goes 
on  hikes,  bathes  often  and  visits  a  doctor  for 
periodical  examinations  until  his  tenants  are 
forced  to  move  out.  (p  and  d,  Natl.  Tuber- 
culosis  Assn.) 


EVERY  WOMAN'S  PROBLEM.  Intelli- 
gent care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  is  set  forth 
in  this  film.  Appreciating  that  her  amateur 
methods  of  nursing  are  gravely  detrimental 
to  Aunt  Mary's  recovery,  Mrs.  Helpless  seeks 
and  finds  an  interesting  solution  to  her  prob- 
lem. Of  universal,  homely  appeal,  this  picture, 
is  of  unquestioned  value  to  every  wife  and 
mother.  (/>,  Am.  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for 
Visual    Edu.) 


HISTORY 

UNDER  THE  STARS.  ("Sons  of  De- 
mocracy" series.)  An  epic  of  Kentucky.  The 
story  of  the  early  history  of  the  state  when 
the  settlers  lived  in  their  rough  log  cabins 
on  the  fringe  of  the  forest,  and  the  rifle 
and  the  axe  went  into  the  forests  together. 
A  story  of  Lincoln's  love  for  his  native  state 
and  the  part  it  played  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion.    (/>,  Benj.  Chapin;  d,  Com.  M.  P.  Serv.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  A 
story  told  in  pageant  form  of  the  history  of 
this  state  with  accurate  costuming  that  covers 
a  record  of  southern  life  that  all  schools  should 
be  familiar  with,      (p  and   d,  Harcol.) 


GOD  AND  THE  MAN 
in  six  reels 

A  powerful  and  interesting  mo- 
tion picture  drama,  from  the 
book  by  Robert  Buchanan.  The 
theme  deals  with  the  power  of 
love  over  hate. 

Charles  Dickens' 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

The     greatest    Christmas    story 
ever   written. 

Charlotte   Bronte's 
JANE  EYRE 

A  beautiful  mid-Victorian  drama 

THE   WIZARD   OF   OZ 

in  five  reels 

Frank  Baum's  famous 
child-story. 

Also,  beautiful  scenics  and 
selected    comedies. 

CENTRAL  FILM  COMPANY 

729  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Boys  and  Girls 

Earn  Xmas  Money 

Write   for  50  sets 

American   Christmas  Seals 

Sell  for  10c  a  set.      When  sold  send 
us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00. 

NEUBECKER  BROS. 

961    East  23rd  St.,  Dept.   165 
BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 


Sales  Representatives 

Men  and  Women  wanted 
to  introduce  a  practical  class- 
room necessity.  Complete 
series  of  pictures,  fully  in- 
dexed, for  all  grades.  Spe- 
cial projection  lantern. 
Something  new  in  visual  in- 
struction. Write  for  partic- 
ulars. 

S.  V.  E.  Pictured  Service 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(Horrert  f-ngltalj 


How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send   10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SEMINOLES.  A 
record  in  color  of  a  race  of  Indians  that  i» 
fast  becoming  extinct.  Prizma  sent  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  secure 
as  much  material  as  possible  showing  the  life 
and  customs  of  this  once  prosperous  nation  of 
red  men  with  whom  we  fought  the  Seminole 
Wars.     (/>,   Prizma;   d,   Carter  Cinema.) 
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NATIONAL     NON-THEATRICAL 

TEN  REEL  NON-INFLAMMABLE-STANDARD  WIDTH 

COLUMBUS 

AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 

Read    what    DR.    ERNEST    L.    CRANDALL,   Director  of  Visual  Instruction,   Board   of 
Education,   City   of   N.    Y.    and    President   of  Visual    Instruction    Assn.    N.   Y.    C.    says: 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Hugo,  October  6th,   1923. 

National   Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures, 
1  30  West  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hugo: 

I  was  much  gratified,  as  you  must  have  been,  by  the  reception  given  to  your  Columbus 
film  at  the  American  Museum  the  other  day.  I  was  especially  pleased,  because  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  many  principals  and  teachers,  as  indeed  of  the  numerous  children  present,  amply 
justified  the  feeling  of  our  reviewing  committee  regarding  this  remarkable  film.  Clearly  the  beauty, 
and  strong  human  interest  of  the  picture,  carried  across  the  historical  lesson  for  the  little  folks,  as  well 
as  the*  adults. 

I  feel  sure  that  any  loyal  exhibitor  showing  this  film,  especially  for  Saturday  morning  or 
Saturday  afternoon  matinee,  will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  school  people  in  his  neighborhood. 

I  think  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Stitt,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  is  worthy  of  attention.  You  will  recall  that  Dr.  Stitt  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  high 
educational  value  of  the  film,  he  believed  many  principals  would  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 
■with  neighborhood  picture  houses  for  supporting  the  picture,  in  return  for  some  share  of  the  receipts. 
So  many  of  our  schools  need  money  for  visual  equipment  and  other  purposes,  that  I  think  this  plan 
would  insure  a  larger  attendance  than  any  other,    though  of  course  it  is  not  the  only  plan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  may  be  so  successful  in  placing  this  picture  that  every  school 
child  will  get  an  opportunity  to  see  it.  To  that  end  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  most  heartily, 
whether  in  my  capacity  as  director  of  the  visual  instruction  activities  of  our  city  schools  or  as  president 
of  this  association. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  ERNEST  L.  CRANDALL. 

Send   for   terms    and   literature    on    this   and    our    1001    other    films 

NATIONAL  NON -THEATRICAL 
MOTION  PICTURES,  INC. 

General  Executive  Offices,  130  West  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston,    454   Stuart    St.  Minneapolis,  306  Film  Exchange  Bldg. 

Copley   Motion    Picture   Service  Francis   D.    White,   Mgr. 

Chicago    Distributors,   Pilgrim   Photoplay   Exchange  New  York  Exchange,  130  West  46th  St.,  8th  Floor 

736  So.   Wabash  Ave.,  Bertram  Willoughby,  Mgr. 

Des    Moines,   316  Locust    St.  Philadelphia,    918    Chestnut    St. 

E.   F.   Biddle,   Mgr.  Williams  Brown   &■  Earle,  Inc. 

Detroit,  159  E.  Elizabeth  St. 

Louis   F.    Fliehman,   Mgr. 
Elmer  C.  Walker,  Asst.  Mgr. 

Branches  at  other  points  now  being  established 
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Visual    Education 


For  Our  Subscribers 


2fW 
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$500  in  Cash  Prizes 


The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION  offers  these  prizes. 

First  Prize $250.00 

Second  Prize 100.00 

Third  Prize 50.00 

Five  Prizes  of 10.00 

Ten  Prizes  of 5.00 

FOR  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  SCENARIOS.    THE  FOLLOWING 

REQUIREMENTS  ONLY: 

(  1  )      SUBJECT — Any  usually  taught  in  Elementary  or  High  Schools. 

(2)  LENGTH — One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  scenes,  requiring  not  more 
than  1  5  minutes  to  project. 

(3)  TITLES  for  scenes. 

(4)  TIME  LIMIT — All  copy  to  be  typewritten  and  mailed  on  or  before 
February  15,  1924. 

(5)  ELIGIBILITY— Every   subscriber  to  the  magazine  "VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION", is  eligible  to  enter  contest. 


Judges  are: 


Pres.  W.    W.    Atwood,    Clark    University. 

Prof.  W.    C.    Bagley,    Columbia    University. 

Prof.  Forest   Ray   Moulton,    University  of   Chicago. 

Prof.  Frank   N.   Freeman,   University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  F.   Dean   McClusky,   University  of   Illinois. 


Prof.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Visual  Instruction  Dept.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

E.   U.  Graff,    Supt.   of   Schools,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Miss  A.  Loretto  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Los   Angeles    Public    Schools. 


All  prize  winning  scenarios  will  be  published.     The  scenario  winning  first  prize  will 
be  filmed  and  distributed  to  the  American  schools  by 

The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Visual    Education,    806    W.    Washington   Blvd.,    Chicago,   111. 

I    desire   to   enter   your   contest. 

(  1  )       □       1  am  a  subscriber  to  VISUAL  EDUCATION  Magazine. 

(2)       □       I    enclose    $1     for   one   year's  subscription   to  VISUAL   EDUCATION   Magazine. 
:ross  opposite    (1)    or   (2). 


Put  a  ci 

Signed 


Name 

Street     No. 

City    

State      


I 


■wwwvwvwwv 
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America's   Cotton   and  Europe's  Politics 

It  seems  like  a  very  far  cry  from  the  cotton  pickers  of  our  Southern  plantations  to  the  powerful 
statesmen  who  control  the  destiny  of  Europe,  but  our  cotton  producers  are  discovering  that  there 
is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  two.  "What  Europe  Means  to  King  Cotton"  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  absorbing  interest  in  the  series  on  "America's  Stake  in  World  Trade"  by  Charles  Merz. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  many  important  features  in 


For  November 


Our   World 


At  All    Good  Newsstands 
25  Cents 

Of  the  greatest  current  interest  is   an  article   entitled    "Don    Sturgo    and    the    Popular    Party    in 

Italy" — a  striking  analysis  of  the  methods  of  Mussolini  as   applied   to   domestic   politics. 

Also — "The    League    Builds   a   New   Nation" — an   account  of   the  League's   activity   in   setting   up 

machinery    for    a    practical    government    in    Albania. 

Also — "Danzig,   a    Land    Locked   Free   Port" — one  of  Europe's  trouble  spots  which  is  an  obstacle 

to  peace  between   Poland  and  Germany. 

Also — "Women   in   Europe's   Parliaments." 

Also— WORLD    FICTION— today's   best   stories  from  all  the  world. 

Bringing  the   World  to  America 

Every  issue  of  OUR  WORLD  does  that.  It  provides  an  absorbingly 
interesting  vehicle  for  the  vivid  presentation  of  world  conditions  as 
they  affect  America.  Buy  a  copy  at  any  good  newsstand  or  use  the 
attached  coupon  today. 

Each  yearly  subscription,  carries  with  it  a  free  membership  in  Our 
World  Institute,  an  Educational  and  Publishing  Society  that  is  bring- 
ing the  world  to  America  by  spreading  throughout  the  United  States 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


OUR   WORLD  v.E.ii-23 

9   East  37th  Street,   New   York 

I    enclose    $3.00    for   a    year's    subscription   and 
membership    in    Our    World   Institute 

or 
I  enclose  $1.00   for  a  five  month's  subscription 
without   membership   in   the   Institute. 


9  East  37  th  Street 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company 


New  York  City 


HOW  IT   IS   DONE 


THE  SILVERSMITH.  A'  reel  showing 
scenes  inside  of  the  silver  mines;  the  smelter; 
the  metallurgist  adding  enough  copper  to  make 
it  sterling  silver;  the  silver  plates  from  which 
forks  and  spoons  are  cut,  and  the  pattern  be- 
ing stamped  on  the  handle;  the  making  of  a  sil- 
ver pitcher;  platters  and  trays  shaped  by  hand. 
It  ends  with  scenes  showing  the  wayside  silver- 
smith of  years  gone  by.  (d.  Am.  M.  P.  Cor- 
poration.) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GASOLINE 
MOTOR.  This  film  was  made  in  co-operation 
with  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation.  It 
visualizes  the  complete  operation  of  a  gasoline 
engine.  In  order  to  show  clearly  what  has 
taken  place  inside  the  engine,  a  number  of 
engines  were  cut  into  at  various  points  and 
made  to  operate  so  that  the  particular  function 
of  each  moving  pari  could  be  shown.  3  reels. 
(d,  U.  S.   Bur.  of  Mines.) 


HAGOPIAN  THE  RUG-MAKER.  A  color 
study  of  the  weaving  of  oriental  rugs.  Hago- 
pian  is  an  Armenian  who  travels  as  impulse 
calls  him,  carrying  his  tent  home  and  his  fam- 
ily along.  Wherever  he  establishes  his  home 
he  continues  his  rug-making,  cutting  the  wool 
from  the  sheep,  carding  and  spinning  it,  and 
dyeing  it  a  variety  of  colors,  with  the  art  that 
has  made  the  Far  East  famous.  Several  speci- 
mens of  rugs  are  re-created  on  the  screen  in 
all  their  rich  hues  and  blends.  (p  and  d, 
Prizma.) 


MODERN  CONCRETE  ROAD  CON- 
STRUCTION. The  advent  of  the  automobile 
brought  an  almost  instant  demand  for  better 
roads.  Consequently  organizations  were  form- 
ed all  over  the  country  for  the  improvement 
of  public  highways.  The  wonderful  scienti- 
fically constructed  roadways  of  today  have 
been  developed  at  an  enormous  cost  of  time 
and    labor. 

All  the  processes  involved  in  roadmaking 
are  visualized.  The  film  depicts  the  marvelous 
engineering  skill  involved  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  old  dirt  road  of  yesterday  into  the 
modern  efficient  highway — that  binding  link 
between  the  country  and  the  city-dweller,  (p 
and  d,    Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 


LITERATURE 

DRAMATIC 

SHARAZAD.  A  film  based  on  the  first 
story  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
According  to  the  story,  the  Sultan  Shahriyar 
has  made  a  law  that  every  one  of  his  future 
wives  is  to  be  put  to  death  the  morning  after 
her  marriage,  and  one  beautiful  girl  after 
another  has  met  that  cruel  fate.  At  length 
Sharazad,  the  daughter  of  the  grand  vizier, 
offers  to  become  the  sultan's  bride,  but  begs 
her  sister  to  visit  her  on  the  morning  after 
her  wedding  and  request  that  she  be  allowed 
to  tell  one  last  story  before  she  dies.  The 
scheme  is  carried  out,  the  request  is  granted, 
and  the  sultan  becomes  so  interested  in  the 
tale  that  he  declares  she  must  live  until  he 
has  heard  the  end  of  it.  Thus  by  breaking  off 
each  night  in  the  middle  of  a  thrilling  nar- 
rative she  keeps  the  sultan  interested  and  saves 
her  own  life;  for  by  the  time  she  has  enter- 
tained him  for  one  thousand  nights  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  and  decided  that  she  is 
as  good  as  she  is  clever.  This  picture  of 
Oriental  beauty  was  produced  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
„  Bryan  Owen  and  is  adapted  for  showing  in 
schools  and  churches.  Rental  $20.00  per  day. 
5   reels,      (d,   Soc.   for  Visual   Edu.) 

IVANHOE.  This  is  a  dramatization  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel.  The  picture  follows  the 
text  in  every  respect,  and  uses  quotations  as 
titles.     5  reels,      (d,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

A  HOOSIER  ROMANCE.  A  film  picture 
of  early  rural  life  in  Indiana.  The  subtitles 
are  all  quotations  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  poem.  5  reels.  (d,  Bur.  of  Visual 
Instr.,   Indiana  Univ.) 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  well-known  story,  showing  Uncle  Tom 
and  Little  Eva  on  the  screen.  (d,  World 
Edu.  Film.) 


NATURE    STUDY    AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES 

FIELD  AND  WAYSIDE.  An  interesting 
picture  portraying  the  struggle  between  plants 
and  insects,  and  between  the  various  species  of 
insects.  It  shows  the  milkweed  blossom's 
captives,  the  snowy  tree  cricket,  the  lady-bug. 
the  golden-rod  galls,  and  some  of  the  little  field 
spiders,      (p  and  d,    Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 


MINU/A 

Portable  Screens 

1 

Not    only    pay    for    them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

VIINUSA   CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

^World's  Largest  Producers^ 
Jvlotion  Picture  Screens. 

IMMORTALITY.  This  film  story  compares 
the  bursting  of  the  butterfly  out  of  its  chrysalis 
prison  to  the  passing  of  the  soul  into  im- 
mortality,     (d,   Com.  M.  P.   Serv.) 

WASPS.  A  split-reel,  tracing  the  life- 
history  of  mud-dauber  and  Polistes  wasps. 
Shows  the  building  of  their  houses,  stocking 
them  with  food,  and  laying  the  eggs.  Visu- 
alizes the  hatching  of  the  young  and  the 
development  from  grub  to  wasp.  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Visual  Edu.) 
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MODERN  ASTRONOMY.  Animated  dia- 
grams of  the  Nebula  theory  and  of  recent 
progress  in  this  science,      (p  and  d,  Fox.) 

SCIENCE  AT  HOME— No.  3.  Gyro  de- 
signer and  smoke  rings,  (p,  Urban;  d,  Kineto.) 

ZOO'S  ZOO  IN  AMERICA.  A  reel  featur- 
ing two  Asiatic  bear  cubs  which  were  brought 
from  Tibet  to  New  York.  They  are  seen 
playing  and  eating.  There  are  other  scenes 
of  a  group  of  older  bears,  {d,  Am.  M.  P. 
Corp.) 


RECKEATIONAL   PROGRAMS 

NAVY  BLUES.  Most  of  the  scenes  in  this 
picture  are  taken  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Cali- 
fornia. _  The  picture  begins  with  the  wedding 
•of  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy.  Just  after  the 
wedding  the  news  is  received  that  the  fleet 
will  leave  in  half  an  hour.  In  order  to  be  with 
her  hsuband,  the  bride  disguised  as  a  sailor 
attempts  to  reach  his  ship.  After  a  series  of 
exciting  adventures  in  which  she  runs  away 
with  the  Admiral's  private  launch;  is  put  to 
-work  "swabbing  the  deck,"  and  similar  duties 
required  of  the  sailor,  she  is  reccgnized  and 
rescued  by  the  Admiral  himself,  and  her  hus- 
band is  granted  30-days  shore  leave.  2  reels. 
{p,  Christie  Film  Co.;  d,  Edu.  Film  Exchange.) 

SHOULD  WE  EAT  PIE?  A  little  girl  eats 
pie  at  night,  and  dreams  that  her  toy  monkey 
comes  to  life.  A  clever  little  chimpanzee  per- 
forms on  the  tightrope,  rides  a  bicycle,  and 
roller  skates,      (d,  Natl.   Non-Theat.) 

OUR  DOG  FRIENDS.  A  film  demonstrat- 
ing the  remarkable  intelligence  and  faithfulness 
of  dogs,  and  showing  how  dcgs  have  entered 
various  professions.  We  see  dog  actors,  detec- 
tives, Red  Cross  _  workers  and  policemen,  and 
even  a  dog  musician  actually  playing  a  duet  on 
the  piano  with  his  master.  The  picture  ends 
with  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment of  any  dcg,  that  of  driving  a  large  auto- 
mobile through  the  crowded  traffic  of  Fifth 
Avenue,      (p,  Bray;   d,   Co-op.   Film  Exc.) 

SNOW  WHITE.  This  is  another  of  the  old 
fairy  tales  the  children  read  in  school.  The 
queen  of  the  fairies  becomes  jealous  of  Snow 
White's  beauty,  and  makes  arrangements  with 
a  cruel  witch  to  carry  her  away.  Snow  White 
escapes  from  the  Court,  and  is  protected  by 
the  kind  dwarfs.  Of  course,  the  fairy  Prince 
finds   her,    and    they    "live    happily    ever   after- 


wards." Much  of  the  cast  is  composed  of 
child  actors.  4  reels,  (d,  Bur.  of  Visual  Instr., 
Indiana  Univ.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND   INSPIBATIONAX. 

JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN.  A  film 
version  of  this  most  interesting  story-drama 
told  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  portraying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  6  reels.  (World  Edu. 
Film.) 

THE  LOST  LIE.  A  story  of  two  mis- 
chievous boys  caught  in  a  misdemeanor  and  a 
man  who  had  net  forgotten  his  own  boyhood. 
A  story  teaching  youth  a  lesson  in  the  virtue 
of  truthfulness,  and  the  adult  the  lesson  that 
justice  had  best  be  tempered  by  gentleness 
and   understanding.      (Com.   M.   P.    Serv.) 

POPE  BENEDICT  XV  CANONIZING 
JOAN  OF  ARC.  A  picture  of  the  magnificent 
and  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Canonization  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  _  This  is  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  motion  picture  camera  has  been  permitted 
to  picture  an  event  of  this  kind,  (p  and  d, 
Catholic  Art  Assn.) 

THAT  SOMETHING.  A  boy  who  left 
home  to  show  his  father  that  he  amounted  to 
something  is  told  by  a  successful  business 
man,  "What  you  need  is  not  food,  but  that 
spirit  strong  within  you  that  eventually  makes 
good."     6   reels,      (d,   Natl.,  Non-Theat.) 

V.    W.    C.    A.    FILMS 

{p  and  d,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.) 
OPEN  DOORS.  A  young  girl,  a  stranger, 
asks  help  of  a  policeman  in  finding  a  place 
to  stay  and  is  directed  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  another  girl, 
they  find  rooms  together,  and  in  their  search 
for  work  are  aided  by  the  Employment  De- 
partment of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  They  spend 
their  evenings  in  educational  classes,  and  their 
visits  to  the  various  departments  of  the  As- 
sociation are  shown  in  a  way  to  define  the 
work  and  purpose  of  all  phases  of  the  depart- 
ments.    2  reels. 

THE  HIGH  ROAD.  A  story  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  little  town  where  the  young 
people  dawdled,  yawned  and  sought  "fun"  in 
joy  rides,  into  a  vigorous,  joyous  community 
where  everybody  pulled  together,  whether  at 
work   or   play.      "Edith    taught   us    this,"    said 


the  little  town;  the  Health  Examination  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  taught  it  to  Edith.     3  reels. 

FROM  WHISTLE  TO  WHISTLE.  A  pic- 
ture telling  the  story  of  woman's  work  from 
colonial  times,  when  the  work  was  literally 
never  done,  until  today,  when  we  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  shorter  hours  mean  greater 
efficiency,  increased  production  and  better  chil- 
dren. It  also  shows  the  development  of  con- 
ditions which  surround  working  women  and 
the  standards  for  industrial  women  adopted 
by  the  Federal   Government.     3  reels. 

GETTING  TOGETHER.  Produced  for  the 
Industrial  Department  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Working  Women  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Industrial  Girls  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

LAND  OF  THE  SKY.  The  beautiful  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  North  Carolina  are  shown 
at  their  loveliest,  and  an  atmosphere  of  the 
charm  and  grace  of  southern  girls  run  through 
this  picture  of  the  Student  Conference  at  Blue 
Ridge. 

TRIANGLE  TRAILERS.  Four  short  films 
designed  to  be  attached  to  any  long  film  and 
run  as  an  advertisement  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Contents  are  as  follows:  (1)  Map  of  the 
U.  S.;  small  triangle  comes  on  and  forms  a 
large  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  (2)  Doll  juggles  ball 
which  forms  triangles;  (3)  Triangle  of  girls' 
heads;  slogan:  "We're  backing  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Are  you  backing  us?"  (4)  Building  with 
lighted  windows  forms  the  triangle  slogan, 
"For  Girls  Everywhere."     60  ft.  each. 

FAR  EASTERN  GAMES.  A  demonstration 
given  by  1,000  Chinese  girls  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  Far  Eastern  Games 
in  Shanghai,  China.  It  shows  our  oriental 
sisters  participating  in  folk  dances,  races,  high 
jumps,  and  other  athletic  events  of  the  times. 
650  ft. 

THE  QUEEN'S  FAVOR.  A  pageant 
enacted  by  girls  of  fourteen  different  nation- 
alities at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Constantinople. 
It  includes  dances  of  the  four  seasons,  moun- 
tain climbing,  festal  days  of  summer,  etc. 
650   ft. 

CHINA  TODAY.  A  travelog  taken  in 
China  which  takes  you  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Orient,  showing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.     4   reels. 


The  Spirit    —    The  Message 

"THE  BROWN  MOUSE" 


From  the  novel  by  Herbert  Quick 


Drop  us  a  card  for  full  information  about  our  big  film  library. 

HOMESTEAD  FILMS 

732  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


COOLFONT 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.        July  19,   1923 

Homestead    Films,    Inc., 
732  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,   111. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson: 

I  saw  "The  Brown  Mouse"  film  yester- 
day. It  comes  closer  to  reproducing  the 
real  spirit  of  the  story  on  which  it  is  based 
and  carrying  the  message  of  the  book 
than  any  film  I  ever  saw.  I  felt  moved 
by  it  as  one  is  moved  by  any  effective 
piece  of  art. 

Yours  sincerely, 


November,  192  3 
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Certified  Non-Theatrical  Distri- 
bution Service 

of 

Society  for  Visual  Education 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


Total  Number  of  Institutions  Using  Serv-    ^j    /\     £T  ^4    ^ 
ice    of    Society   for   Visual   Education    J^  \J  « ^^  JL  jLi 

Write  to  the  address  below  for  information  regarding  our   free  films 

Free  Films   Productions   Committee 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  Journals.  Send,  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A   Reversible   Santa  Claus $1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales 50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National  Music   Reader 75 

Farmer's    Year    Book 1.00 

Common  School  Spelling-  Book 60 

Alice   in   Wonderland 50 

Egypt   and    How   To    See    It : 1.00 

Red   Glove 75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature .70 

The   Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  for  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Porter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple 1.00 

Bell   Haven   Five 1.00 

Bell  Haven   Nine 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou.... 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  1.50 

At    Plattsburg 1.50 

By  Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy   Sawyer 1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small   Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays  on   Art 75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

Voice  of   Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation  of  Brian   Kent 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty   Minutes   Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White   Feather — Worrall 75 

The   Marriage  of   Capt.   Kettle — Hyne 75 

The    LJttle    Play    Books — Lord 1.00 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell 75 

When   Mother  Lets  Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin  So 

All    the    Year   Round — Strong 70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold 85 

Little    Smoke — Stoddard   1.00 

After   Long   Years— Miller 'j0 


PROGRESSIVE    TEACHER, 
MORRISTOWN,    TENN. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $ for 

which  please  send  me  the  following'  magazines 
for  1  year. 


Free    Book    

Name    

P.   O.   Box 

P.    O 

Street 

New  Or  Renewing.. 


and 
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SCENERY 

One   Exterior   Drop    Curtain 
One    Interior    Drop    Curtain 
One   Garden  Drop    Curtain 
Book  Wings  to  Match 

Absolutely    New  —  Never    Installed 
Original     Purchaser     Bankrupt  —  Size 
suitable    for    a     12x19     foot    opening. 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   W.   Monroe   St. 
Chicago,    111. 


WESTCHESTER  PAGEANT.  A  pageant 
called  "The  Voice,"  telling  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions coming  to  rejoice  that  the  strife  has 
ceased.  Belgium,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Bohe 
mia  ask  for  help  in  their  struggle  to  regain 
their  strength.  Justice  and  Liberty  call  in 
the  single  virtues — Courage,  Loyalty,  Knowl- 
edge, Industry,  Health,  Truth  and  Service — 
and  offer  them  to  the  Nations.  Hut  the  Na- 
tions demand  something  bigger.  Brotherhood 
then  comes  and  says  that  not  until  she  is 
shared    with   all   the  world   can   there   be    Peace. 


The  Nations  send  her  out,  and,  humbly  kneel- 
ing, hear  "The  Voice"  which  tells  of  Peace 
Universal. 

THE  BLUE  TRIANGLE  IN  CHINA.  A 
film  showing  the  work  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  Normal  School  for  Physi- 
cal  Education  in   Shanghai.      850   ft. 

IN  SUNRISE  LAND.  A  Trip  Through 
Japan  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  pic- 
ture gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
takes  us  through  some  cf  the  world's  beauty 
spots.     4  reels. 

_  BUILDING  FOR  HER.  Answers  the  ques- 
tion so  often  in  our  minds:  "How  do  they 
actually  make  a  Finance  Campaign  success- 
ful?" Photographed  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  it 
gets  over  the  fundamental  reason  for  a  cam- 
paign and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Greensboro  raised   their   building  fund. 


ASILOMAR.  California's  beautiful  coast  is 
the  background  for  this  picture  of  the  con- 
ference grounds  owned  by  the  National  Board 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  scenes  show  it  to  be  truly 
all  its  name  implies — a  retreat  by  the  sea. 

SEABECK.  A  hint  cf  the  great  beauty  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country  is  in  this  film  of  the 
Northwestern   Conference   of  the   Y.   W.   C.   A. 

SILVER  BAY.  Up  Lake  George  to  the 
fairest  place  in  northern  New  York  State. 
College  girls  enjoy  it  all — from  playing  basket- 
ball to  picking  daisies  and  eating  ice-cream 
cones. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  The 
activities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  different  parts 
of  the  world — Japan,  China,  Scuth  America, 
the  Philippines,  and  various  European  coun- 
tries. Native  girls  are  seen  in  gymnasium, 
cooking  and  sewing  classes  and  delightful 
geography  lessons  are  embodied  in  the  pictures 
of  costumes  and  modes  of  living. 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
installment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

American  Motion  Picture  Corporation,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carter   Cinema   Producing   Corporation,   220-224   West   42nd    St.,   New    York   City. 

Catholic  Art   Association,   Inc.,   80   Fifth  Ave.,   New   York  City. 

Community   Motion    Picture   Service,   Inc.,    46    West   24th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Co-operative   Film   Exchange,    284   Turk    St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Educational   Film  Exchanges,   370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Fox    Film    Corporation,    10th   Ave.    and    55th    St.,   New    York   City. 

Harcol   Film    Company,   Inc.,    230   Camp   St.,   New   Orleans,   La. 

Homestead  Films,  Inc.,  732   So.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Indiana  University,   Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,   Blootnington,  Indiana. 

Iowa   State  College,  Visual   Instruction   Service,   Ames,   Iowa. 

Kineto   Co.    of  America,   350    Madison   Ave.,    New  York   City. 

National    Non-Theatrical    Motion    Pictures,    Inc.,    130    W.    46th    St.,    New    York    City. 

National    Tuberculosis   Association,    370    Seventh   Ave.,   New   York    City. 
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Curiosity 


Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


c 


URIOSITY  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  mankind.  It  has  led 
men  forth  from  their  primitive  habitations  in  caves 
and  jungles  to  traverse  every  sea  and  to  occupy  every 
land;  it  has  changed  their  food  from  wild  herbs  and 
raw  bones  to  a  bewildering  variety  of  fruits  and  grains 
and  meats  obtained  from  all  the  earth  and  served  in 
countless  wholesome  forms ;  it  has  extended  their 
knowledge  from  that  of  the  narrow  confines  of  their 
own  valleys  and  the  few  years  of  their  own  lives  to 
that  of  whole  world  and  the  long  periods  of  geological 
time;  it  has  dispelled  the  evil  spirits  that  filled  their 
nights  with  a  thousand  terrors ;  and  instead  has  shown 
them  in  the  majestic  and  lawful  motions  of  the  stars 
the  clearest  and  most  sublime  evidences  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Curiosity,  divine  curiosity,  slowly  raised  our 
remote  predecessors  up  out  of  savagery;  it  led  to  the 
scientific  discoveries  that  have  revolutionized  the 
world  in  the  last  century;  and  it  gives  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  race. 

THE  curiosity  of  children  is  proverbial.  Bright 
little  eyes  are  on  the  alert  to  see  everything, 
nimble  little  fingers  pry  into  everything,  and  fluent 
little  tougues  ask  questions  about  everything.  The 
native  and  originally  spontaneous  spirit  of  investi- 
gation is  too  often  regarded  only  as  mischief,  and  the 
flow  of  honest  and  unaffected  questions  as  a  nuisance. 

How  universally  the  inquiring  spirit  of  childhood 
is  repressed !  How  often  are  children  deceived,  not 
only  respecting  such  matters  as  Santa  Claus,  but  also 
respecting  numerous  things  about  them !  If  a  child 
wishes  to  examine  the  clock  he  is  told  it  will  bite, 
but  it  does  not  bite  his  mother  when  she  winds  it  ; 
if  he  wishes  to  borrow  his  father's  knife  he  is  told 
that  it  is  lost ;  though  it  will  appear  if  he  teases  a  few 
minutes;  and  so  on  in  countless  things  of  the  type. 
What  crimes  are  committed  in  our  homes  against  the 
precious  spirit  of  curiosity  with  which  normal  children 
are  generously  endowed ! 

OUR  schools  have  wronged  children  almost  as 
much  as  our  homes.  Instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  world  about  them  under  guidance,  school  children 
are  too  often  compelled  to  struggle  with  stereotyped 
lessons  about  things  that  they  know  were  never  useful 
or  have  become  obsolete.  Too  often  they  are  required 
to  learn  to  spell  words  they  never  hear  or  use,  or  to 
name  the  presidents  in  order,  or  to  bound  certain 
states,  or  to  give  numerous  exceptions  in  grammar,  or 
to  know  the  number  of  bones  in  the  body,  or  to 
memorize  long  rules — all  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
grades  that  are  held  up  as  the  goal  toward  which 
every  effort  is  directed. 


It  is  not  strange  that  schools  are  very  generally 
regarded  as  institutions  that  seriously  interfere  with 
life  rather  than  easy  and  effective  gateways  to  its 
riches.  It  is  not  strange  that  by  the  time  children 
reach  the  high  school,  the  keen  edge  of  their  appetite 
for  information  is  considerably  dulled,  and  that,  with 
distrust  and  somewhat  cynically,  they  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  their  teachers  and  descend  to  a  routine  of 
conduct  and  so-called  work  that  keep  them  from  the 
irritations  of  flunking. 

THE  normal  characteristics  of  curiosity  can  be 
discovered  by  observing  young  children  before  it 
has  been  dwarfed  by  repression  and  distorted  by  the 
falsehoods  o.f  the  home  and  the  unworthy  standards 
of  the  school.  Its  first  question  is  "What?"  and  it  is 
put  to  every  object  that  comes  within  range  of  one  of 
the  senses  of  a  child.  The  true  answer  is  demanded 
even  though  the  object  be  injured  or  destroyed  in 
obtaining  it.  Much  of  the  "destructiveness"  of  chil- 
dren is  in  reality  only  investigation. 

THE  second  question  is  "Why?".  The  small  boy 
investigates  why  the  wheels  in  his  watch  make  its 
hands  go  round,  and  the  little  girl  finds  out  why  the 
eyes  of  her  doll  open  and  close.  No  substitute  for 
the  true  answer  is  acceptable,  even  though  the  object 
be  ruined  or  the  investigator  hurt  in  the  process  of 
finding  it. 

THE  third  question  in  reference  to  an  object  is 
"What  is  it  good  for?"  Let  us  not  despise  the 
utilitarian,  for  the  fact  that  an  object  is  useful  does 
not  detract  from  its  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  the 
requirements  of  beauty  and  usefulness  are  often  the 
same.  Witness  an  apple,  a  well-muscled  horse,  or 
a  swift  ocean  steamer.  A  fine  machine  is  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  science,  and  it  must  run  with  the 
flawless  rhythm  of  a  symphony.  Consequently  the 
curiosity  of  a  child  respecting  the  usefulness  of  an 
object  does  not  indicate  he  has  low  tastes.  And  even 
if  it  did,  the  fact  that  the  curiosity  exists  can  not 
be  ignored  by  educators. 

THE  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  an 
important  task,  probably  the  most  important  task 
before  the  civilized  world.  To  pass  on  to  our 
successors  all  the  best  things  that  have  been  achieved 
and  learned  by  our  predecessors  and  ourselves,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  high  ideals  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking. In  attempting  to  accomplish  it,  use  should  be 
made  of  every  favorable  trait  and  tendency.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  childhood,  insatiable  curiosity  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  Recent  educational  move- 
ments    have     recognized    the     fact.     The     inductive 
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method,  the  use  of  maps,  models,  and  laboratories, 
the  project  method,  and  extensive  visual  aids  have 
all  enabled  the  child  to  employ  in  his  school  life  the 
methods   he   naturally   uses   in  his   contact   with  the 


world.  The  visual  education  movement  is  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  the  child  mind  that  has  been  lack- 
ing in  much  of  education  up  to  the  present  time. 


Visualizing  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  in 

School  Toy  Shop 


ONE  might  search  far  before 
coming  upon  as  interested 
and  earnest  a  group  of 
workers  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Toy 
Shop  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School  of  Chicago  affords. 

This  department  of  the  school  is 
a  departure  from  the  conventional 
methods  of  dispensing  charity  by 
school  children,  who  solicit  and 
receive  from  home  sums  of  money 
which  are  never  missed,  and  ex- 
pend little  of  themselves  in  care  or 
thought  on  gifts  ordered  ■  from 
stores  as  charitable  donations. 

The  Toy  Shop,  which  had  its 
inception  twelve  years  ago,  is  a 
feature  of  really  large  proportions 
today  and  has  its  own  place  among 
the  recognized  charities  which  ac- 
complish things,  in  its  home  city. 

It  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School  to  meet  the  ever 
growing  demand  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Seeds  of  the  clever  con- 
ception of  affording  an  opportunity 
for  social  endeavor  within  the 
school  are  today  bearing  fruit  in 
quantities  of  newly  made  and  re- 
paired toys — the  work  all  done  by 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 

Three  Departments 

There  are  three  general  depart- 
ments of  the  Toy  Shop.  First  is 
the  factory  for  new  toys;  second, 
is  the  sharing  department  to  which 
uninjured  toys  are  brought  by  the 
owners  for  donation;  third,  is  the 
repair  department  to  which  broken 
gifts  find  their  way. 

The  delightfully  busy  factory  for 
new  toys  has  many  branches. 
Scores  of  attractive  playthings  and 
other  gifts  are  turned  out  almost 
hourly  by  the  industrious  young 
workers — clever  carpenters,  paint- 
ers and  assemblers  and  nimble 
fingered  seamstresses.     Last  year's 


AT    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOL    TOY    FACTORY 


output  of  newly  manufactured  gifts 
attained  gratifying  totals :  There 
were  120  aeroplanes;  140  doll 
cradles;  280  rag  dolls;  150  wheeled 
red  carts;  60  hobby  horses;  200 
cutouts  (toy  wooden  elephants  and 
other  animals);  60  hobby  horses; 
61  gifts  for  older  girls  such  as 
sewing  bags,  handkerchiefs  and 
collar  and  cuff  sets.  There  were 
1600  bags,  all  made  in  the  school, 
filled  with  candy.  The  list  might 
be  extended  through  a  column. 

Fascinating  is  the  knitting  de- 
partment where  the  girls  are 
rapidly  turning  out  sweaters,  caps 
and  other  garments  for  infants. 
Delightfully  suggestive  of  the 
nursery  are  the  attractive  soft 
toys  being  made  for  babies.  Most 
of  these  last  two  sets  of  gifts  will 
find  their  way  to  childrens' 
hospitals. 

Different  grades  undertake  the 
construction    of    class    "projects". 


The  fifth  grade  is  at  work  on  a 
store  which  is  realistic  evgn  to  the 
details.  Last  year  there  was  a 
circus.  The  class  who  put  their 
efforts  into  this  project  made  many 
visits  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  and 
familiarized  themselves  with  the 
habits  of  the  animals.  Noah's  Ark 
is  now  in  course  of  construction 
by  one  of  the  grades. 

The  "Sharing"  Idea 

Scarcely  second  in  interest  to  the 
factory  is  the  "Sharing  Depart- 
ment", for  here  one  may  look  info 
the  hearts  of  the  children  who 
gladly  lay  their  gifts  upon  an  altar 
of  sacrifice  in  a  truly  Christmas 
spirit.  Only  perfect  gifts — those 
which  have  stood  the  strain  of 
prior  ownership  uninjured — are 
received  in  this  department.  One 
little  girl  of  perhaps  eight  years 
made  her  donation  of  two  dolls  in 
the  writer's  presence.  Her  eyes  glis- 
tening with  unshed  tears  and  a  tre- 
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MAKING  A   CIRCUS 


mor  in  her  voice  which  sounded 
very  like  a  sob,  she  murmured  to 
the  receiving  teacher  "These  chil- 
dren have  never  been  apart.  Do  you 
think  you  can  find  the  same  mother 
for  them  ?"  And  the  writer  believes 
the  teacher  will!  Stalwart  boys  may 
be  seen  casting  fond  but  resigned 
glances  at  scooters,  velocipedes  and 
trains — faithful  friends  of  former 
days. 

The  Repair  Department 

The  rwork  done  in  the  repair 
department  gives  evidence  of  skill 
and  patience.  Worn  books  are 
restored  to  freshness  by  the  use  of 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  art 
gum  for  cleaning  and  gummed  tis-- 
sue  paper  for  mending.  This  is  tedi- 
ous work  but  those  engaged  in  it 
appear  as  cheerful  as  those  at  work 
in  the  more  entertaining  fields. 

The  chemistry  classes  conduct  a 
dry  cleaning  establishment,  from 
which  shabby  teddy  bears  and  other 
animals  come  out  with  bright, 
glossy  coats,  innocent  of  germs. 
For  the  donated  dolls  whose  gar- 
ments are  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear  there  is  a  model  laundry,  and 
the  busy  young  laundresses  may  be 
seen  rubbing,  hanging  out  and  iron- 
ing. In  other  departments  there 
are  telephones  which  have  ceased 
to  ring  and  trains  from  which 
wheels  are  missing.     Awaiting  the 


horses  who  have  lost  their  legs  and 
dogs  who  can  no  longer  bark  is 
fhe  veterinary  hospital.  The  doll's 
hospital  is  also  a  very  busy  place, 
giving  every  evidence  of  efficiency. 
The  Toy  Shop's  Beginning 

When  the  Toy  Shop  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School,  the  students  had  their  first 
knowledge  of  this  department 
through  notices  which  confronted 
them  as  they  entered  the  main  hall 
one  morning.  Some  of  these 
notices  which  were  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places  read  as  follows : 
WANTED— At  Once  Good  Work- 
ers in  the  following  trades :  25 
Mechanics — Must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  auto  repair  work, 
aerial  mechanics,  boats,  engines, 
(both  stationary  and  locomotive) 
clockwork  motors,  agricultural  im- 
plements, wagon  repairs.  20  Paint- 
ers, good  at  retouching.  Must  have 
experience  in  mixing  and  judging 


colors  and  be  able  to  handle  brushes 
well."  And  so  on,  until  surgeons, 
veterinary  surgeons,  book  repair 
men  and  all  needed  workers  had 
been  called  for. 

All  Volunteers 

The  Toy  Shop  receives  only 
volunteer  workers  and  each  student 
must  fill  out  an  application  blank 
and  receive  an  assignment.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  are  no  assignments 
which  go  begging,  and  all  pupils 
have  a  part  in  the  Christmas  prepa- 
rations. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of 
this  really  comprehensive  organ- 
ization is  that  it  does  not  take  the 
pupils  from  their  lessons  nor  de- 
prive them  of  their  playtime.  No 
student  is  permitted  to  work  in  the 
toy  shop  more  than  one  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.  The  toy  shop  work- 
ers carry  on  their  activities  from 
Monday,  November  26th  through 
Christmas  Eve,  and  during  this 
period  the  only  work  omitted  from 
the  regular  curriculum  is  instruc- 
tion in  art,  manual  training  and 
gymnasium  exercise. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  night 
session  during  December  for  the 
students  are  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
a  large  number  of  Chicago's  poor. 

When  all  is  completed  the  stu- 
dents will  aid  in  the  selection  of 
gifts  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  of 
different  ages  to  be  remembered. 
Nor  does  their  connection  with  the 
Christmas  activities  end  there. 
They  have  exclusive  charge  of  the 
packing  of  the  gifts  and  the  older 
students  conduct  as  systematic  and 
careful  a  delivery  department  as  do 
any  of  Chicago's  stores.  The 
delivery  department  accepts  volun- 
teer aid  from  the  parents  of  the 
students  in  the  use  and  driving  of 
their  automobiles. 


A  Christmas  Thought 

Gleaming  white  is  Winter's  mantle,  jewel  starred, 
Close  enfolding  and  adorning  Earths  vast  breast. 
Countless  mothers,  eyes  alight  with  wonder  love, 
Softly  singing,  gently  swaying,  lull  their  babes  to  rest. 

Shielding  thus  with  care  their  infants  newly  born, 
Envisage  they  the  Christ-child  cradled  long  ago! 
And  the  babes  that  smiling  slumber,  hearken  they 
To   strains   that    from   some   holy   lullaby   for   them 
echo? 

Lucile   Moore  Pittman. 
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Scenario  Contest  Awakens  Big  Response 


"First  precincts"  to  report  on  the 
Scenario  Contest  for  educational 
subjects  launched  by  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education  indicate  that 
the  response  to  the  society's  quest 
for  ideas  is  going  to  be  decisive 
and  fruitful. 

Hardly  had  the  magazine  been 
placed  in  the  mails  before  a  stream 
of  inquiries,  subscriptions  and  en- 
tries began  to  come  back. 

At  this  writing  the  response  from 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
indicates  that  the  contest  will  be 
nation  wide  and  enlist  active  minds 
everywhere. 

Everybody  is  eligible  except 
employes  of  Visual  Education  or 
of  the   Society,   or  their  relatives. 

There  is  nothing  stereotyped 
about  the  offer  and  it  is  apparent 
that  it  is  being  received  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  This 
makes  the  contest  all  the  more 
interesting  and  uncertain.     By  giv- 


ing rein  to  originality  the  chances 
of  winning  are  widely  distributed; 
and  already  the  contest  begins  to 
take  on  some  of  the  heart  interest 
of  a  sporting  event.  It  is  to  be  a 
tug  of  intellect  and  ingenuity. 
Technical  training  or  professional 
experience  in  connection  with  mov- 
ing pictures  do  not  count.  It  is  a 
free  for  all  with  the  emphasis  laid 
on  the  educational  side. 

The  scenario  winning  the  first 
prize  is  to  be  filmed  and  distributed 
to  American  schools  by  the  Society. 

As  outlined  in  the  November 
issue  entrants  to  the  contest  are  to 
submit  scenarios  one  reel  in  length, 
containing  twenty-five  to  thirty 
scenes ;  the  time  of  presentation  to 
be  about  fifteen  minutes.  A  time 
limit  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
film  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  lessons  in  the  classroom.  The 
idea  must  be  contained  in  the 
synopsis  from  which  the  scenario 
is  to  be  developed. 


Contestants  need  not  be  hamp- 
ered by  the  idea  that  their  manu- 
scripts must  be  confined  to  subjects 
treated  by  school  text  books.  While 
such  subjects  are  eminently  suitable 
for  school  use,  yet  to  broaden  the 
field  of  selection  the  rules  of  the 
contest  make  it  permissible  for 
entrants  to  select  as  their  vehicles 
any  subject  which  may  fittingly  be 
shown  in  the  classroom.  With  the 
object  of  sustaining  interest  one 
may  employ  dramatic  elements, 
bearing  this  main  idea  always  in 
mind :  the  accentuation  of  the  edu- 
cational features. 

In  all  scenarios — those  based  on 
subjects  contained  in  school  text 
books,  or  on  the  sciences  as  well 
as  those  woven  about  a  plot — titles 
must  be  included. 

There  are  numerous  helpful 
books  on  the  subject  of  scenario 
writing  and  we  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish contestants  a  list  of  some  of 
these  works  upon  request. 


Can  We  Pay  for  Education? 


By  J.  W.  Searson 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Nebraska 


"Mf 


'EN  fight  with  prejudices 
and  co-operate  with  in- 
'tellects.'  This  is  an  old 
Eastern  proverb.  It  applies  to  the 
present  nation-wide  controversy  on 
public  education.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons once  declared  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  long  tolerate 
opposition  to  one  of  their  dearest 
institutions — the  public  schools." 

Perhaps  no  other  national  pro- 
gram of  public  education  has  ever 
enlisted  such  powerful  support  as 
that  embodied  in  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill.  Certainly  no  other 
program  has  awakened  such  stub- 
born and  determined  opposition. 

The    Conversation   Stage 

Paraphrasing  the  old  saying, 
"Man  is  most  man  when  he  plays," 
a  facetious  English  wit  once  wrote, 
"The  American  is  most  American 
when  he  fights."  Certainly,  the 
American  reverts  to  type  when  the 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  who 
opposes  Sterling-Towner  bill  as  patern- 
alistic. 

fight  becomes   personal.     Who   of 
the  older  generation  has  not  known 


the  brawls  of  cowboys,  miners,  and 
itinerant  poker  players? 

In  moments  of  intensity,  perhaps 
all  pointed  revolvers  in  each  others 
faces  and  talked  volubly.  But  guns 
were  merely  used  to  stimulate  con- 
versation. Nobody  thought  of 
pulling  triggers  —  except  in  story- 
books. 

Primitive    Appeals 

One  is  reminded  of  such  a  primi- 
tive scene  by  the  fight  against  the 
program  proposed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  for  the 
betterment  of  public  education. 
The  program  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect as  sound;  to  the  prejudices  as 
dangerous.  Even  the  Boston 
Transcript  pronounced  the  pro- 
gram one  of  the  greatest  ever  pro- 
posed to  extend  public  education  in 
a  democracy.  Backed  by  the  Na- 
tional   Education   Association,    the 

{Continued  on  Page  314) 
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Evaluation  of  the  Use  of  Pictures 
in  Teaching  Geography 


Figure  10 

In  most  instances  of  the  use  of 
pictures  for  testing  purposes  much 
is  to  be  gained  by  leaving  the  pic- 
tures uncaptioned.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  study  of  Canada 
follows  a  study  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  which  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  have  the 
students  acquire  the  imagery  re- 
lated to  an  east-west  trip  across  the 
northern  part  of  our  country.  The 
statement  is  made  that  on  a  trip 
across  southern  Canada,  one  passes 
through  the  same-  general  types  of 
country  in  the  same  order  that  one 
sees  them  in  crossing  northern 
United  States  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  one  sees  men  making 
much  the  same  uses  of  the  land. 
Then  show  the  pictures  in  Figures 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  with 
the  question,  "Are  these  views 
taken  at  irregular  intervals  on  a 
trip  across  southern  Canada,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  you 
would  see  them  on  a  journey  from 
east  to  west  or  one  from  west  to 
cast  ?"  Add  the  direction,  "Give  at 
least  two  reasons  for  deciding  as 
you  do."  This  use  serves  the  double 


By  Edith  P.  Parker 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

Part  II 


purpose  (1)  of  testing  the  ability 
students  have  acquired  to  image  a 
trip  across  their  own  country  and 
(2)  of  giving  some  initial  concepts 
on  which  to  base  their  later  think- 
ing concerning  Canada. 

Captions  that  name  the  places 
where  these  views  were  taken,  but 
supply  no  other  information,  can 
then  be  supplied  with  the  direction, 
"By  locating  these  places  on  the 
map,  and  tracing  a  route  across 
Canada  which  passes  through  them, 
find  whether  or  not  your  answer  to 
the  question  about  the  pictures  was 
correct.  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
things  you  see  in  these  pictures 
which  also  are  indicated  by  some 
symbol  on  the  map  of  Canada  in 
your  text.  Does  the  map  tell  you 
anything  about  this  trip  which  the 
pictures  did  not?  If  so,  what?" 
The  last  two  questions,  although 
they  are  answered  from  the  map, 
are  nevertheless  relevant,  for  they 
make  definite  contribution  to  the 
imagery  of  the  trip  by  adding  ideas 
of  distance  between  the  scenes  and 
the  relative  location  of  the  places 
pictured.  These  guides  to  study 
serve  not  only  to  check  the  results 


Figure  14 


Figure   11 

of  the  test  but  also  contribute  to 
the  ability  to  interpret  maps.  One 
reason  for  the  fact  that  few  peo- 
ple read  live,  interesting  facts  from 
maps  is  that  most  people  never 
have  read  images  into  the  symbols. 
One  must  translate  the  image 
"chair"  into  the  word  "chair"  be- 
fore the  word  can  recall  the  image. 
Only  by  definitely  associating  con- 
crete imagery  with  map  symbols  a 
great  number  of  times  will  students 
be  led  to  read  realities  of  distances 
and  of  landscapes  from  those  sym- 
bols. The  effective  use  of  pictures 
is  invaluable  in  giving  training  in 
map  interpretation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  the  special  value  of  air- 
plane pictures.  An  actual  picture 
taken  from  a  high  altitude  differs 
very  little  from  a  map.  In  the  view 
of  Lake  Erie,  in  Figure  13,  taken 
by  the  United  States  Air  Service 
from  a  height  of  more  than  three 
miles,  one  actually  sees  pictured  a 
region  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  width.  With  what  result?  The 
details  are  indistinguishable.  Shore 
lines  alone  are  distinct.  The  view 
is  as  generalized  as  a  very  simple 
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map.  Airplane  pictures  of  the  same 
region  taken  at  successively  greater 
heights  are  ideal  transitions  from 
the  region  as  seen  at  ground  level 
to  its  symbolic  representation  on 
maps.  The  view  in  Figure  14  of 
a  portion  of  the  White  Mountains 
in  New  Hampshire  is  strikingly 
good  to  use  in  connection  with  such 
a  transition. 


In  the  oblique  view  across  Lake 
Erie,  there  was  much  distortion  of 
shape.  To  minimize  such  irregu- 
larities, mosaics  are  being  made. 
Many  vertical  airplane  pictures 
taken  from  the  same  altitude  are 
fitted  together  by  overlapping  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  composite 
vertical  picture  of  relatively  large 
regions.    If  such  a  picture  were  su- 


perimposed upon  a  map  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  same  size  as  the  pic- 
ture, the  features  in  the  picture  co- 
incide in  position  with  the  symbols 
for  them  on  the  map.  The  vertical 
airplane  picture  mosaics  will  prove, 
accordingly,  even  more  useful  than 
oblique  pictures  in  teaching  map 
reading. 

( To  be  concluded  in  January) 


Classes    studying    history,    geography,    literature,    language,    or    art    stage  plays   of   their   own   composition,   using   dolls. 

Our  Work  with  Schools 

By  Louise  Connolly 
Educational  Adviser,  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


COMMERCIALLY  speaking, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  an 
under-capitalized  cafeteria.  If 
the  officials  of  the  Newark  schools 
were  tomorrow  to  begin  driving 
their  teachers  to  us  we  should  have 
to  close  the  business.  But  if  our 
funds  were  doubled  tomorrow,  the 
business  would  be  many  times  mul- 
tiplied. 

Our  chief  fault  is  common  to 
museums  and  libraries.  We  are 
too  prone  to  serve,  and  too  little 
addicted  to  asking  service.  Pupils 
and  even  teachers  sometimes  show 
toward  us  the  sort  of  condescension 
that  they  exhibit  to  the  teacners  at 
the  mission  Sunday  Schools. 

Many  school  co-operations  are 
possible.  A  group  of  young  ladies 
arranging  flowers  and  a  group  of 
boy  scouts  addressing  envelopes  ex- 
plain, "We  are  the  Normal  School 
botany  class,  setting  up  a  table  of 
spring  wild-flowers;  the  museum 
secretary  gave  us  this  job." 

Children   Good   Organizers 

We  have  had  many  activities  per- 
formed by  museum  clubs  of  boys 


and  girls,  and  we  have  found  the 
public  school  children  of  the  city 
remarkably  able  at  organization. 
But  we  have  neither  room  nor  help 
sufficient  to  keep  these  movements 
going. 

One  high  school,  which  had 
worked  out  a  museum  of  its  own, 
gave  an  exhibition  in  our  hall.  We 
invited  as  guests  representatives 
from  all  our  high  and  grammar 
schools.  They  were  addressed  by 
the  boy-director  ovf  this  high  school 
museum,  who  told  how  his  material 
had  been  collected  and  used.  These 
committeees  reported  to  their  home 
schools.  Such  of  these  schools  as 
so  listed  then  got  up  loan  exhibi- 
tions. We  chose  the  best  from 
each,  and  put  up  an  exhibition  in 
our  museum,  to  which  all  the  school 
children  of  the  city  were  invited. 

I  have  just  received  a  Christmas 
card  from  a  lad  who  was  a  member 
of  that  group.  As  a  high  school 
student  in  a  Pennsylvania  town,  he 
started  a  school  museum  movement, 
and    field    excursions    in    science. 


Such    work    grows    by    geometric 
progression. 

We  have  a  handbook  for  teachers 
which  runs  thus :  To  The  Teach- 
er Greeting  : 

What    Is    a    Teacher  Worth? 

Be  proud.  Think  well  of  your- 
self. Your  services  are  worth  over 
$500  a  day  or  nearly  $100,000  a 
year. 

If  the  average  illiterate  laborer 
earns  in  his  life  time  $20,000  and 
the  average  graduate  from  th* 
eighth  grade  $40,000,  then  each 
pupil's  schooling  is  worth  over 
$13.00  a  day. 

The  money  value  of  your  work, 
to  forty  pupils,  is  then  over  $520 
a  day,  or  over  $93,000  a  year  (1917 
statistics).  Your  salary,  at  $1,500 
is  a  little  over  \y2%  of  that.  At 
that  rate,  the  value  to  your  pupils 
in  money  of  your  teaching,  for  40 
years  is  3%  million,  and  what  you 
create  less  what  you  consume  is 
about  3 J/2  million  dollars. 

But  its  money's  worth  is  the 
least  value  of  your  labor.  You  do 
not,  as  many  teachers  used  to  do, 
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devote  yourself  onl  y  to  drilling 
your  pupils  in  facts  that  they  can 
repeat  intended  for  possible  future 
use.  You  are  to  your  pupils  an 
inspiration  to  live  now.  And  you 
are  the  conduit  through  which 
flows  to  them  the  best  that  the 
world  holds. 

They   Will   Be    Different 

When  your  pupils  leave  you  they 
will  not  only  know  better  how  to 
read,  to  write,  to  cipher.  They  will 
have  better  manners,  softer  voices, 
more  cultured  speech,  greater  pro- 
bity, kinder  ways;  they  will  have 
an  interest  in  their  homes,  their 
neighborhood,  their  city ;  and  they 
will  be  interested  in  this  country, 
and  in  other  countries,  in  beauty 
and  virtue,  in  animals,  and  birds, 
and  mountains  and  lakes,  in  the 
ocean  and  the  stars,  and  in  the 
occupations  and  the  pleasures  of 
men. 

In  fact,  they  will  have  greater 
usefulness  and  greater  joy  in  life 
because  of  their  contacts  with  you. 
These  are  values  above  price. 

Why  We   Are 

Once  there  was  a  teacher,  fresh 
from  a  normal  school,  and  de- 
termined to  give  her  children  five 
ounces  of  contacts  with  objects  and 
two  ounces  of  ocular  demonstra- 
tion as  the  basis  of  each  ounce  of 
appeal  through  words.  So  she 
made  and  bought :  dolls,  tools,  card- 
board, toys,  paint,  glue,  and  all 
sorts  of  pictures,  statuettes  and 
models.  In  two  years  she  had  re- 
ceived $850  salary,  and  spent  $86 
for  those  aids  in  her  teaching. 

She  had  dreadful  times  finding 
places  wherein  to  keep  her  treas- 
ures. She  begged  boxes  from  gro- 
cers.     Some   she    set    on    end    for 


shelves.  For  some  she  bought 
hinges  and  locked  them  up  like 
chests.    This  took  much  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  she  was  promoted,  and  most 
of  her  material  was  useless  in  the 
new  grade.  She  tried  to  give  it 
to  her  successor,  but  that  lady  said 
she  had  no  use  for  "all  that  stuff." 
And  when  she  made  a  list  of  what 
she  would  need  at  once  for  such 


work  in  the  third  year  class,   she 
was  appalled  at  its  probable  cost. 

His    Lordship,    the    Janitor,    Complains 

Moreover,  when  he  promoted  her, 
the  Superintendent  told  her  he 
hoped  she  would  overcome  her 
chief  fault.  The  janitor  com- 
plained that  she  didn't  give  him 
time  to  clean  her  room,  and  that 
she  continually  cluttered  it  with 
"truck." 


EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Lending   collections   for   schools 
andothera.  Open 9  AM  to 6 PM 


The  Swiss  Home  Whence  the  Three  Brothers  Scattered 
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This  is  a  true,  and  a  typical 
story. 

Now  this  museum  has  been  col- 
lecting for  over  fifteen  years,  the 
Library  has  collected  chiefly  pic- 
tures, and  the  Museum  objects. 
We  have  spent  all  the  money  we 
could  get;  we  have  used  quantities 
of  material  usually  thrown  away 
and  we  have  begged  from  the  city 
govenment  and  the  public.  We 
have  paid  several  employees  to 
catalog,  pack,  label,  and  mend  these 
things,  and  we  have  printed  a  list 
of  them — all  for  your  use.  We 
have  about  500,000  pictures,  and 
about  65,000  objects. 

Whenever  you  have  a  chance  to 
get  good  materials  for  our  collec- 
tion, please  remember  us.  What 
you  don't  borrow  again  some  one 
else  will. 

Woolworth's    Crown    Jewels 

One  teacher  asked  us  for  a 
golden  crown  studded  with  jewels ! 
We  had  none.  So  she  made  one 
herself  out  of  cardboard,  golden 
colored  paper,  and  Woolworth 
jewels.  After  using  it  she  brought 
it  to  us,  saying,  "You  may  have  a 
call  for  such  a  crown  again."  That 
crown  has  been  in  circulation  for 
two  years,  and  on  February  one  it 
is  engaged  for  next  Christmas! 

Almost  any  of  our  collections 
can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
grade  and  in  teaching  more  than 
one  subject.  We  don't  pretend  to 
offer  instructions  in  method,  but 
we  can  tell  what  we  have  observed 
among  our  clients. 

How  To   Use   Us 

A  seventh  grade  took  our  salt 
material,  read  up  on  the  subject, 
put   the   specimens   into    a    series, 


and  wrote  the  labels,  a  sixth  grade 
staged  a  Colonial  Day  with  our 
dolls. 

A  teacher  asks  for  twenty  pic- 
tures on  Holland.  Perhaps  she  con- 
ducts the  exercise  with  half  a  class 
of  forty;  perhaps  she  seats  her 
pupils  together  by  two's. 

She     distributes      the     pictures. 


Each  child  announces  thus:  This 
picture  shows  that  the  children  in 
Holland  play  a  great  deal  in  the 
water" ;  "I  see  that  the  Dutch,  if 
they  were  at  war,  could  break  their 
dikes  and  flood  the  country  so  that 
an  invading  army  could  not  ad- 
vance" ;  "This  picture  shows  that 
there  are  windmills  in  Holland  with 


These    objects    illustrate    Colonial    Times,    but    from    them    may    be    selected    illustrations    for 
a   lesson   on   methods   of  heating  and   lighting. 
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sails  which  almost  touch  the 
ground." — And  so  on. 

What  the  child  says  may,  or  may 
not,  be  corrected  as  language. 

What  is  said  of  each  picture 
may  be  worked  up  into  a  written 
label  during  the  next  study  period 
to  be  pinned  to  the  picture. 

After  each  recitation  other 
pupils  whose  pictures  show  the 
same  feature  may  raise  their  hands. 

When  the  text  book  is  opened 
there  may  be  two  hunts  made:  1. 
What  is  there  to  explain  or  add  to 
the  items  already  learned  from  the 
pictures?  2.  What  is  there  not 
thus  learned? 

Class   at  Work 

The  opportunities  for  making 
outlines,  and  paragraphs  are  ob- 
vious. 

The  class  may  now  write  a 
letter  to  the  Musuem  curator  ask- 
ing for  the  loan  of  Dutch  material, 
and  specifying  what  they  would 
like. 

When  these  come  they  may  be 
supplemented  from  home — by  a 
cheese,  a  toy  dog  hitched  to  a  cart, 
etc. 

Then  the  class  may  divide  into 
groups  and  put  together  tableaux — 
Scenes  in  Holland.  For  instance, 
three  children  work  out  a  man  in 
Dutch  costume  sitting  on  a  sled, 
with  his  (doll)  daughter  in  front 
of  him  and  pushing  the  whole  out- 
fit along  by  the  use  of  two  poles. 
The  tableaux  will  probably  be 
crude.  It  may  take  some  memory 
of  the  pictures  to  guess  what  they 
mean. 

Now  may  come:  1.  A  competi- 
tive oral  quiz  on  Holland  a  pupil 
on  one  side  asking  a  question  of  a 


pupil  on  the  other,  and  that  pupil 
asking  one  of  some  pupil  on  the 
first  side.  John:  "Name  two 
queer  ways  in  which  goods  are 
transported  in  Holland  .  Julia : 
"On  sleds ;  by  men  and  women 
with  yokes  across  their  shoulders". 
Julia :  "How  is  Holland  protected 
from  her  human  enemies?",  etc. 
2.  Contributions  by  pupils  who 
have  read  in  libraries,  or  who  have 
interviewed  friends  who  lived  in  or 
visited  Holland.  ihe  boy  who 
contributes  a  live  adult  to  make  a 
talk  on  "When  I  was  in  Holland" 
scores.  3.  A  written  quiz,  so 
made  out  that  each  question  can 
be  answered  in  three  to  eight 
words. 

And  finally  brief  notes  of  thanks 
are  written,  the  best  to  be  sent  to 


the  Museum,  to  the  Library  and  to 
the  friend  who'  spoke. 

One  teacher  set  a  box  of  material 
on  the  piano  and  said,  "When  you 
make  90%  in  a  written  quiz  on  the 
text  book  I  will  open  the  box". 

Combine    Classes 

Three  classes,  all  of  the  same 
grade  work  up  three  stories.  When 
they  meet  in  the  auditorium,  one 
of  the  teachers  tells  of  three 
brothers  who  leave  their  home  in 
Switzerland  and  go  to  the  far  parts 
of  the  world  to  live.  She  shows 
a  model,  of  their  Swiss  home. 

Then  children  from  one  class 
show  and  tell  of  the  great  success 
of  the  brother  who  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  show  pictures 
of  his  home,  and  with  objects  and 

(Continued  on  Page  316) 
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The  effect  of  climate  on  the  manner  of  life  is  shown  by  pictures  and  by  models.  This 
is  an  easily  transported  model  of  Eskimo  life,  with  a  background  which  becomes  quite 
effective    when    lighted    by    electricity. 
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Visual    Education 


History  Stories  from  the  Film 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 

By  Loretto  A.  Clark 
v  Director  of  Visual  Education,  Los  Angeles  Schools. 

Editor's  Note — Two  history  stories  from  the  Film,  "The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish"  are  presented  hefe  as  part  of  the  development  of  a 
teaching  plan  worked  out  to  exploit  the  educational  value  of  this  motion 
picture  and  as  a  suggestion  for  the  future  use  of  similar  films,  when 
produced. 

The  results  achieved  by  Miss  Clark  and  Miss  Evans  in  the  treatment 
of  this  film  shoidd  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of  such  films  and  the 
preparation  of  lesson  aids. 


THE      MAYFLOWER 

PILGRIMS  AND  THE  SHIP'S 

CREW 


As  the  white  sails  are  hoisted 
and  the  sturdy  little  Mayflower  ship 
swings  out  to  sea,  with  its  bow  to- 
ward the  sunset,  the  Pilgrim  pas- 
sengers look  upon  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land tor  the  last  time.  They  are 
journeying  across  the  ocean  to  new 
homes  in  the  New  World,  where 
they  hope  that  they  may  be  free  to 
worship  as  they  choose,  but  they 
are  still  loyal  to  the  flag  and  coun- 
try which  has  made  exiles  of  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  ship  and  on 
the  upper  deck  are  the  rough  sailors 
some  of  whom  are  really  pirates. 
They  sneer  and  laugh  at  their 
pious,  religious  passengers. 

Between  this  group  and  the  Pil- 
grim men,  women  and  children  on 
the  main  deck  below,  stands  John 
Alden,  the  youngest  of  the  men  on 
board.  He  is  not  a  Pilgrim  now 
and  is  an  unbeliever,  but  as  he  is 
a  cooper  by  trade  and  a  very  good 
worker,  as  well  as  a  student.  He 
was  picked  up  on  the  wharf  at 
Southhampton  and  allowed  to  sail 
with  the  Pilgrims  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  shall  go  back  when 
the  ship  returns  to  England.  Once 
on  board,  Alden  becomes  very 
much  interested  and  tries  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Pilgrim  lead- 
ers. First  he  sees  Edward  Winslow, 
whose  lace  sleeves  and  expensive 
costume  show  him  to  be  the  only 
aristocrat  or  wealthy  man  in  the 
group.  With  him  are  Elder  Brew- 
ster, their  minister  and  William 
Bradford,  his  young  friend.     John 


Alden  watches  eagerly  as  the  brave, 
hot-tempered  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish orders  a  military  drill  and  finds 
out  how  little  these  Pilgrim  men 
know  about  soldiery,  but  how  anx- 
ious they  are  to  learn. 

John  Sees  Priscilla 

Then  Alden  catches  sight  of  the 
beautiful  maiden,  Priscilla,  and  he 
wastes  no  time  in  trying  to  become 
acquainted  with  her. 

For  several  days,  in  fine  weather 
the  Pilgrims  sail  along,  but  when 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
a  terrible  storm  comes  up,  the  wind 
blows  hard  and  the  rain  pours 
down  on  the  little  ship.  The  light- 
ning flashes  and  the  thunder  rolls. 
The  waves,  which  the  Pilgrim  chil- 
dren say  are  now  crested  with 
"white  horses"  toss  the  little  vessel 
about  as  if  it  were  a  feather.  The 
ships  crew  become  very  frightened 
and  mutinous  and  some  of  them 
want  to  turn  around  and  go  home, 
but  the  Pilgrims  whom  they  had 
ridiculed  before,  order  them  to  sail 
onward  while  they  hide  their  fears 
and  find  comfort  in  their  Bibles  and 
prayer  books. 

While  the  storm  is  raging,  Pris- 
cilla and  John  Alden  seat  them- 
selves among  a  group  of  frightened 
children  and  are  telling  them  stor- 
ies and  entertaining  them,  when 
Alden  notices  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
servant  men  go  out  on  deck  in 
search  of  a  missing  Bible.  Fearing 
for  his  safety,  Alden  follows  him 
out  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
washed  overboard  and  is  clinging 
frantically  to  a  rope  below.  With 
the  help  of  some  of  the  cowardly 


CHARLES  RAY  AS  JOHN  ALDEN 

crew,  he  rescues  the  young  servant. 
After  this  storm  there  is  much 
sickness  on  board  the  ship.  One  of 
the  sailors,  a  rough  young  man  who 
swore  at  the  sick  passengers  and 
said  he  hoped  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  throwing  half  of  them 
overboard  and  then  stealing  their 
belongings,  falls  ill  himself.  He 
dies  and  is  the  first  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  The  Pilgrims  say  to  the 
ship's  crew,  "This  is  an  example  of 
how  God  punishes  those  who  curse 
him"  and  from  that  time  on  the 
sailors  hold  the  Pilgrims  in  greater 
respect  and  cease  to  make  fun  of 
their  prayers. 

Calls  on  John 

A  few  days  later,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Captain  Miles  Standish 
dies.  Just  before  she  dies,  she  begs 
the  captain  to  tell  her  a  fairy  tale. 
He  wishes  to  grant  her  last  wish 
but  he  is  such  a  poor  talker  and 
story  teller  that  he  asks  John  Alden 
to  tell  him  one.  While  he  stammers 
the  story  to  his  wife,  Alden  sits 
behind  a  curtain  prompting  him 
whenever  he  makes  a  mistake. 
When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
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story  where  the  fairy  prince  and 
princess  fall  in  love  with  one  an- 
other and  marry  and  live  happily 
ever  after  in  a  beautiful  castle,  Al- 
den  tries  to  imagine  that  Priscilla 
is  the  beautiful  princess,  that  he  is 
the  fairy  prince  and  that  the  beauti- 
ful dream  castle  is  somewhere  in 
the  new  land  to  which  they  are  go- 
ing. He  thinks  often  of  Priscilla 
but  he  keeps  his  love  for  her  a  se- 
cret, fearing  to  confide  in  his  now 
close  friend,  the  captain. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  life 
which  was  taken  away,  a  baby  was 
born  and  rejoicing  in  this  gift  from 
God  the  proud  Pilgrim  father  and 
mother  called  it,  Oceanus  Hopkins. 

At  last,  to  the  delight  of  all  the 
Pilgrims,  land  is  sighted.  However, 
when  the  men  discover  that  the 
captain  has  lead  them  to  the  bleak 
New  England  shore  instead  of  the 
Virginia  coast,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  settle,  they  become  very 
angry  and  all  commence  to  quarrel 
as  to  what  they  shall  do.  Alden 
rushes  into  the  group  and  tells 
them  that  if  they  are  to  land  in  a 
wilderness,  among  savages,  they 
must  all  stand  together.  So,  before 
going  ashore  the  men  all  gather  in 
the  cabin  and  agree  to  make  and 
obey  such  laws  as  might  in  the 
future  seem  best  for  the  colony. 
They  elect  John  Carver,  governor 


and  Captain  Miles  Standish,  mili- 
tary leader.  Up  to  this  moment 
John  Alden  had  expected  to  return 
to  England,  but  urged  by  his  friend, 
Standish  and  the  thoughts  of  Pris- 
cilla, he  casts  his  lot  with  the  other 
men  and  becomes,  John  Alden,  the 
Pilgrim. 

Once  again  on  land,  they  fall 
upon  their  knees  and  bless  the  God 
who  has  brought  them  safely  over 
the  vast  and  stormy  ocean. 

Then  Captain  Miles  Standish 
gives  orders  to  the  men  and  John 
Alden  and  the  others  to  unsling 
their  axes  and  they  are  soon  busy 
hewing  down  trees  to  build  a  com- 
mon house  and  the  other  cabins 
which  are  to  form  the  new  village 
or  New  Plymouth  town.  Here 
these  brave  pioneers  established  a 
colony  where  religious  liberty  is 
respected  and  thus  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  mighty  nation. 


THE    LANDING,   AND   THE 

CLEARING     IN     THE 

WILDERNESS 


TYPE   OF  SAILOR   ON   THE  MAYFLOWER 


As  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  see  land 
they  all  crowd  up  to  the  ship's  rail- 
ing and  show  how  anxious  they  are 
to  leave  the  boat,  for  they  have 
spent  nine  weary  weeks  on  the 
ocean.  Governor  Carver  sends 
Captain  Miles  Standish  and  a 
picked  body  of  strong  men  on 
shore  first  to  find  the  best  place  for 
a  settlement  and  to  discover  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Indian 
camps,  if  there  are  any.  There  is 
great  excitement  as  John  Alden 
and  the  other  men,  led  by  the 
adventurous  captain,  pile  into  the 
little  shallop  and  begin  their  explor- 
ing expedition  up  the  coast.  As 
they  sail  along  they  notice  how  the 
beautiful  thick  woods  come  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 

By  nightfall  these  adventurers 
find  themselves  so  far  from  the 
Mayflower  that  they  are  forced  to 
spend  the  night  in  this  deep  forest, 
not  knowing  what  kind  of  wild 
animals  or  Indians  may  come  upon 
them.  The  next  morning  when 
they  explore  the  shore  they  find 
several  mounds  or  heaps  of  sand 
upon  which  are  Indian's  bows  and 
arrows.     They  find  these  to  be  In- 


STANTON   HECK    AS   CAPTAIN 
THOMAS  JONES 


dian  graves  and  not  wishing  to  ran- 
sack these  they  put  the  bows  and 
arrows  back  and  smooth  down  the 
mounds  again.  This  incident  shows 
us  how  the  Pilgrims  meant  to  treat 
the  native  Indians  fairly  from  the 
very  beginning. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  May- 
flower, a  storm  comes  up  and  the 
little  shallop  is  beaten  around  in 
the  water  so  furiously  that  the  men 
have  to  put  up  a  great  fight  to 
save  their  lives.  Finally  they  return 
to  the  Mayflower  and  immediate 
preparations  are  made  for  the  land- 
ing in  Plymouth  Harbor.  Here,  on 
December  twenty-first,  now  known 
as  "forefathers'  Day,  they  stepped 
from  the  boat  to  a  huge  rock  now 
known  as  Plymouth  Rock. 


Not  Deep — to  a  Duck 

An  English  rider,  coming  to  a  river 
he  was  unfamiliar  with,  asked  a 
youngster  playing  on  the  bank  if  it 
was    deep. 

"No,"  replied  the  boy,  and  the 
rider  started  to  cross.  He  soon 
found  that  he  and  his  horse  had  to 
swim   for  their  lives. 

When  finally  he  reached  the  other 
side  he  turned  and  shouted:  "I 
thought  you  said  it  wasn't  deep." 

"It  aren't,"  was  the  reply.  "It  only 
takes  grandfather's  ducks  up  to  their 
middles." — The  Traveler  Beacon. 
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Visual   Education 


Starting  Movies  in  Mississippi  Schools 


F.  J.  Hubbard 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  Mississippi 


"W 


HAT'S  that!  Do  you 
propose  to  have  the 
school  run  a  motion- 
picture  show  for  the  public?" 

That  was  the  first  question  flung 
at  me  by  the  president  of  my  school 
board  of  trustees  when  he  sug- 
gested that  a  moving-picture  ma- 
chine be  installed  in  the  Jones 
County  Agricultural  High  School 
at  Ellisville,  Mississippi.  Other 
questions  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  different  members  of  the 
board,  but  when  the  meeting  finally 
adjourned  it  had  been  decided  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

I  myself  was  not  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  having  made  the  suggestion 
to  the  board  primarily  to  see  what 
the  members'  reaction  would  be.  It 
was  apparent  that  they  considered 
my  suggestion  rather  radical,  and  I 
knew  that  to  secure  favorable  ac- 
tion upon  my  suggestion  a  convinc- 
ing argument  would  have  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  monthly 
board  meeting.  During  the  follow- 
ing four  weeks,  therefore,  I  argued 
repeatedly  with  myself  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  proposition  in  or- 
der, first,  to  make  up  my  own  mind 
definitely  for  or  against  the  propo- 
sition ;  and,  second,  to  be  prepared 
to  present  good  reasons  for  what- 
ever recommendation  I  might  make 
to  the  board. 

By  the  date  of  the  meeting,  my 
mind  was  definitely  made  up  on  the 
question.  I  made  my  recommenda- 
tion and  gave  reasons  to  support 
it,  somewhat  as  follows: 

Why  Our   School   Needs  a  Projector 

Gentlemen,  my  recommendation 
is  that  the  school  purchase,  install 
and  operate  a  moving-picture  ma- 
chine, for  the  primary  purpose  of 
providing  clean  and  wholesome  en- 
tertainment for  the  people  of  the 
community.  My  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  are  as  follows : 


CHEAP  FILMS   FILL  THE  HOUSE   WITH   CHAIRS 


1.  The  school  is  the  best  agency 
to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
people  in  a  small  town  or  rural 
community. 

(a)  The  motion-picture  show 
is  a  practical  enterprise  for  the 
school  to  finance.  A  public  school 
in  Mississippi  pays  no  taxes,  no 
house  rent,  and  no  money  for  privi- 
lege license  when  it  operates  a  mo- 
tion-picture show  in  its  school 
building.  Its  patrons  pay  no  war 
tax;  neither  does  the  manager  of 
the  picture  show  (the  school  prin- 
cipal) depend  upon  the  financial 
profits  from  the  school  shows  for 
his  support.  This  is  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  conditions  in  a 
commercial  picture  theater.  The 
public  school  can  also  purchase 
electric  current,  film  service,  or  any 
other  item  of  expense  necessary  to 
conduct  a  motion-picture  show 
just  as  cheaply  as  can  the  commer- 
cial moving-picture  theater,  if  not 
more  cheaply.  With  these  financial 
advantages  the  school  can  there- 
fore operate  a  motion-picture  show 
at  a  low  cost  and  with  little  dan- 
ger of  financial  loss. 

(b)  The  small  town  or  rural 
community  cannot  support  a  mo- 
tion-picture show  every  night  or 
even  every  second  night.  In  fact, 
one  picture  show  a  week  seems  to 


meet  the  needs  of  such  a  com- 
munity. Again,  a  commercial  mov- 
ing-picture theater  could  not  exist 
on  only  one  show  a  week,  whereas 
the  school  could  not  well  offer 
more  than  one  picture  show  a  week 
without  interfering  with  its  regu- 
lar school  work.  Hence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  school  is  the  best 
agency  to  provide  motion-picture 
entertainment  for  the  people  in 
small  towns  and  rural  communities. 
2.  While  the  moving-picture 
machine  in  the  village  or  country 
school  should  be  used  primarily  for 
providing  entertainment,  it  can  at 
the  same  time  be  made  to  help,  sub- 
stantially in  the  regular  business  of 
education.  There  are  slides  on 
many  subjects  which  can  be  se- 
cured and  effectively  used  in  class- 
room instruction.  There  are  also 
available  many  special  feature  films 
which  are  highly  educational. 
These  films  cover  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  literature,  history, 
agriculture,  health,  home  econom- 
ics, religion,  etc.,  and  they  can  be 
shown  at  regular  motion-picture 
entertainments.  At  the  same  time, 
by  securing  them  at  appropriate 
times  during  the  year,  these  films 
can  be  made  to  correlate  with,  and 
to  supplement  and  greatly  strength- 
en, the  regular  high  school  instruc- 
tion in  these  various  subjects. 
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3.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
believe  there  is  both  a  negative  and 
so-called  "moving  picture  evil."  I 
a  positive  way  of  fighting  this  evil. 
The  negative  way  is  to  legislate 
against  it,  to  create  boards  of  cen- 
sors, to  preach  against  it,  to  teach 
against  it,  and  to  use  any  other 
legitimate  means  that  will  force  the 
commercial  motion-picture  theaters 
to  show  the  right  kind  of  pictures. 
The  positive  way — certainly  in  the 
small  town  and  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, at  least — is  for  the  public 
high  school  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  picture  shows  for 
the  entire  community.  The  school 
has  no  incentive  to  show  any  pic- 
tures except  such  as  are  clean, 
wholesome  and  elevating.  Indeed, 
the  school  picture  show  will  be  run 
for  a  higher  and  a  nobler  purpose 
than  that  of  merely  making  money. 

4.  Finally,  the  modern  public 
high  school  of  America,  in  this  the 
twentieth  century,  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  has  both  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  serve  the 
public  out  of  school  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  pupils  in  school.  Operat- 
ing a  good  motion-picture  show  is 
one  excellent  way  by  which  the 
high  school  located  in  a  small  town 
or  rural  community  can  render 
such  a  service — and  usually  it  is  a 
much-needed  service  —  to  both 
young  and  old  in  the  community, 
and  to  those  out  of  school  as  well 
as  those  in  school.  Moreover,  the 
people  will  not  be  ungrateful  for 
this  service ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  expect  them  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  the  school  by  giv- 
ing it  that  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  high  school. 

Installing  the  Service 

"You  have  put  up  a  splendid  ar- 
gument for  your  case,  so  much  so 
that  I  am  wondering  why  you  are 
not  practicing  law !"  declared  the 
president  of  the  board,  smilingly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  speech. 
Whereupon  a  motion  was  duly  car- 
ried declaring  that  "the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Jones  County  Agri- 
cultural High  School  hereby  ap- 
proves the  recommendation  of  the 
Principal,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 


WHERE   MOVIES   SUCCEEDED 


ized  to  purchase,  install  and  oper- 
ate a  moving-picture  machine  in 
the  school,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
money  which  is  now  to  the  credit 
of  the  tuition  account  of  the 
school." 

In  a  short  time  the  machine  had 
been  purchased  and  installed  and 
the  school  was  ready  to  initiate  its 
motion-picture  program.  I  knew 
this  was  the  first  high  school  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi  to  undertake  to 
run  a  motion-picture  show  for  the 
public,  but  with  the  outfit  already 
installed  I  felt  that  my  major  prob- 
lem had  been  solved  and  that  suc- 
cess would  now  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  Having  had  no  previ- 
ous experience  with  moving  pic- 
tures, I  little  realized  the  jolts  of 
disappointment,  the  hours  of  deep 
mortification,  the  days  of  discour- 
agement that  my  subsequent  film 
experience  was  to  hold  in  store  for 
me. 

"Something  for  Nothing" — with  Results 
as   Usual 

I  don't  know  why,  but  in  the- 
beginning  I  seemed  to  be  obsessed 
by  the  idea  that  cheap  film  service 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  show.  Accordingly, 
I  joined  a  sort  of  visual  education 
association  from  which  I  could  se- 
cure films  by  paying  an  annual  five- 
dollar  registration  fee  and  the  ex- 
press charges  on  the  films  one  way 
each  week.  Well,  I  had  certainly 
secured  cheap  film  service,  and  the 
association  had  assured  me  that  the 
films  would  contain  nothing  that 
could  offend  the  most  fastidious. 


The  school  picture  show  started. 
The  first  week  we  had  a  good 
house,  the  second  week  the  crowd 
was  not  so  large,  and  during  the 
next  six  weeks  the  attendance  grew 
steadily  smaller  and  smaller.  The 
show  was  not  making  expenses, 
and  I  was  discouraged.  The  pic- 
tures were  clear,  they  certainly  did 
not  contain  any  scenes  that  could 
offend  any  one,  the  auditorium  was 
comfortable,  the  music  good,  but 
something  was  wrong.  My  moving- 
picture  entertainment  plainly  failed 
to  entertain. 

My  first  lesson  had  been  learned ; 
namely,  that  cheap  film  service 
alone  does  not  guarantee  a  success- 
ful picture  show.  While  in  this 
deep  discouragement  a  motion-pic- 
ture salesman  called  to  sell  me  film 
service.  He  sat  quietly  by  and  lis- 
tened very  patiently  while  I  gave 
him  a  minute  description  of  what 
we  had  hoped  to  accomplish  with 
our  school  picture  show  and  how 
miserably  I  was  failing.  He  then 
began  to  explain  quite  glibly  just 
what  the  trouble  was,  and  sug- 
gest ways  in  which  I  could  correct 
it  and  make  that  picture  show  suc- 
ceed. 

"You  are  not  going  to  succeed  if 
you  continue  to  run  those  cheap 
films  you  have,  been  showing,"  he 
said. 

I  replied  that  I  thought  I  knew 
that,  now — but  why? 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "the  low 
price  you  are  paying  for  film  rental 
does  not  necessarily  mean  failure, 
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Visual   Education 


but  the  whole  trouble  is  that  you 
are  not  getting  a  balanced  pro- 
gram." 

"A  'balanced  program'?  I  never 
heard  of  that  before !"  I  exclaimed. 

The  Balanced  Program 

He  went  on: 

"Your  patrons  aren't  going  to 
come  to  your  school  every  week 
and  pay  their  twenty  cents  to  sit 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  see 
nothing  but  pictures  that  show 
them  how  Stetson  hats  are  made, 
how  small  motors  are  manufac- 
tured, or  how  books  and  magazines 
are  printed.  People  do  not  want  to 
be  always  preached  at,  lectured  to, 
or  instructed.  Folks  want  recrea- 
tion—entertainment. They  will  tol- 
erate one  or  two  reels  of  strictly 
educational  pictures  if  you  run 
them  at  the  beginning  of  your 
show,  but  they  are  coming  primar- 
ily to  see  moving  pictures  that  will 
take  hold  of  their  heart-strings  or 
tickle  their  funny-bone — pictures 
that  will  make  them  laugh  or  weep, 
or  thrill  with  some  other  human 
emotion.  That  is  what  they  need, 
too.  That  is  what  they  will  come  to 
see  and  gladly  pay  for.  That  is 
what  a  balanced  program  will  pro- 
vide. 

"A  four-reel  program  consisting 
of  one  reel  of  'educational,'  two 
reels  of  drama,  and  one  reel  of 
comedy  is  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  will  have 
something  in  it  to  please  every  per- 
son in  the  audience,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest.  Of  course, 
from  time  to  time  you  can  run  spe- 
cial features  and  let  the  drama 
constitute  your  entire  program ;  but 
as  a  general  thing  you  should  stick 
to  a  balanced  program." 

"Well,  that  all  sounds  mighty 
good  to  me,"  I  said  when  he  had 
finished. 

I  was  fully  convinced  that  a  bal- 
anced program  was  exactly  what 
my  school  show  needed,  and  I  was 
ready  to  try  it  out.  After  looking 
over  the  salesman's  list  of  film  sub- 
jects and  rental  prices,  I  booked 
four  reels  of  films,  constituting  a 
balanced  program,  to  be  shipped 
every  week  for  six  weeks  as  a  trial 
order.  Each  reel  subject  had  a 
good,   well-sounding  and   dignified 


title,  and  the  salesman  assured  me 
that  the  pictures  contained  no 
scenes  which  could  be  considered 
objectionable  for  a  school  to  ex- 
hibit before  its  boys  and  girls. 

During  the  following  week  the 
moving-picture  show  was  properly 
advertised,  and  at  our  first  exhibi- 
tion of  a  balanced  program  we  had 
a  fair  crowd.  The  people  were 
pleased  with  the  entertainment, 
too;  many  told  me  so.  The  second 
week  brought  out  a  larger  crowd, 
and  the  third  week's  audience  was 
larger  still.  The  show  was  now 
more  than  paying  its  expenses,  and 
congratulations  were  showered 
upon  me  for  the  splendid  moving- 
picture  entertainments  the  school 
was  giving  the  people.  I  was  more 
than  pleased;  I  was  elated! 

(Concluded  in  January) 


CAN  WE  PAY  FOR 
EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  Page  301) 

General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the.  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  American  Teachers' 
Federation,  and  hosts  of  civic,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  clubs,  the 
Towner-Sterling  Bill  with  its  big 
program  has  steadily  gained 
ground  in  spite  of  intense  opposi- 
tion. 

Both    Sides    are    Sincere 

Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
opposition  is  less  sincere  than  the 
proponents  of  the  measure.  Al- 
though representatives  of  practical- 
ly all  interests,  factions,  and  philos- 
ophies agreed  on  the  big  program 
as  amended  deep-seated  prejudices 
and  hair-splitting  logic  soon  began 
to  get  in  their  work.  Mutual  dis- 
trust, and  prejudices  whetted  by 
keen  interests,  kept  leaders  from 
facing  each  other  around  council 
tables  and  from  further  seeking  the 
common  ground  where  all  could 
co-operate  amicably  in  behalf  of 
public  education. 

Opponents    of    the    American    Program 

Opponents  have  been  styled 
"enemies  of  public  education,''  and 
proponents  have  been  called  "ignor- 
ant, selfish  persons  anxious  to  pro- 
mote    paternalism     and     big     pay 


rolls."  Assuming  that  all  are  hon- 
est, let  us  hear  from  the  opponents. 
Who  are  opposing  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill  and  its  program? 
Among  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
nents are  the  following: 

Representatives      of      heavily 

endowed  private  schools. 
Big  educational  foundations. 
Powerful   independent  boards 
and   offices   who    fear   con- 
solidation. 
Powerful    banking,    manufac- 
turing,   and    mercantile    in- 
terests. 
Politicians  pledged  to  oppose 

all  tax  increases. 
Taxpayers'    Leagues    opposed 

to  all  tax  measures. 
Superficial  reformers  in  taxa- 
tion. 
A   comparative   small   but  in- 
fluential minority  of  educa- 
tional leaders. 
In  a  majority  report  of  a  special 
Committee    on    Education    of    the 
United   States   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce, the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  is 
designated  as  "a   log-rolling  bill," 
and  this  conclusion  is  reached: 

"The  evidence  irresistibly  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  has 
not  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
doing  the  maximum  for  education. 
Statesmanlike  educational  policy  is 
not  there.  The  hand  of  the  skilled 
politician  is  seen.  The  bill  is  con- 
structed on  well-known  leg-rolling 
principles.  There  is  to  be  a  piece 
of  pie  for  everybody.  The  bill  it- 
self is  a  most  unhappy  augury  of 
the  sort  of  legislation  that  may  be 
expected  once  we  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  federal  participation." 

Those  comprising  the  committee 
signing  this  report  are:  Frank  J. 
Loesch,  Chicago;  John  G.  Lons- 
dale, St.  Louis ;  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
New  York;  Henry  D.  Sharpe, 
Providence;  James  J.  Storrow, 
Boston — all  directly  or  indirectly 
representing  the  groups  above 
named. 

Bill  Based  on  Guesses? 

Consistently  opposing  the  prin- 
ciple of  federal  subsidies,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  declared: 
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"But  in  this  larger  national  de- 
mand we  have  gone  before  Con- 
gress with  a  bill  that  lacks  every 
one  of  the  requirements  that  we 
impose  on  local  schools.  Every 
figure  in  the  present  bill  is  a  mere 
guess,  not  only  so  but  the  principles 
for  the  distribution  of  such  funds 
as  are  specified  are  a  deplorable 
series  of  incoherences." 

President  David  Kinley  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  warns : 
"Above  all,  we  should  keep  our 
education  out  of  Federal  bureau- 
cratic control." 

Doctor  Butler  Opposes 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University 
opposes  a  central  national  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  declaring  in  op- 
position to  the  Towner-Sterling 
Bill: 

"It  is  now  proposed  to  bureau- 
cratize  and  to  bring  into  uniformity 
the  educational  system  of  the  whole 
United  States,  while  making  the 
most  solemn  assurance  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  intended.  In  so  far 
as  the  schools  of  France  are  con- 
trolled from  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation in  Paris,  they  tend  to  harden 
into  uniform  machines,  and  it  is 
only  when  freedom  is  given  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  school  or  to  differ- 
ent localities,  that  any  real  progress 
is  made.  Anything  worse  than  the 
system  which  has  prevailed  in 
Prussia  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine. For  Americans  now  to  ac- 
cept oversight  and  direction  of 
their  taxsupported  schools  and  col- 
leges from  Washington  would 
mean  that  they  had  failed  to  learn 
one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
weighty  lessons  of  the  war." 

On  the  same  grounds,  these  lead- 
ers consistently  attack  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocation- 
al Education,  the  Government's 
Good  Roads  program,  the  Mater- 
nity law,  and  Federal  grants  to  the 
states  generally. 

Most    Periodicals    Favorable 

During  t1>e  progress  of  this  con- 
troversy, it  is  significant  that  the 
educational  journals  and  many 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  fought  hard  for  the 
big  program  of  public  education. 
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Conspicuous  among  educational 
magazines  stoutly  opposing  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  is  "The  American 
School  Board  Journal."  William 
George  Bruce,  writing  as  editor  of 
The  School  Board  Journal  in  a 
letter  sent  to  all  local  chambers  of 
commerce  in  America,  has  this  to 
say  against  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education. 

"The  movement  to  centralise 
the  educational  interests  of  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  the  nation- 
al government  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  department  of 
education  with  a  cabinet  officer 
at  its  head,  and  the  use  of  the 
federal  treasury  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  several 
states,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Republic  is  founded.  The  intro- 
duction of  federal  support  as 
here  contemplated  logically  im- 
plies federal  control. 

"The  system  of  education 
which  has  characterized  the 
country,  and  which  has  served 
its  purpose  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree, is  based  upon  a  decentral- 
ized and  competitive  plan.  The 
several  states  rival  for  excellence 


of  the  schools ;  the  cities  and 
villages  within  them  do  likewise. 
Local  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  the  schools  and 
active  control  of  the  same  have 
been  the  strongest  incentive  for 
American  citizenship  and  for 
loyalty  to  the  nation's  purpose 
and  objectives.  Any  subversion 
from  that  condition  to  federal 
centralization,  be  it  in  a  lesser 
or  larger  degree,  will  mean  a 
step  towards  an  undermining  of 
the  best  traditions  of  our  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  high  mission 
of  the  schools. 

"We,  therefore,  regard  as 
dangerous  the  tendency  to  invest 
the  federal  government  with 
powers  to  control  any  part  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the 
states,  as  being  subversive  of  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  the 
Republic  has  been  constructed 
and  tending  to  lessen  the  im- 
mediate and  local  concern  in  the 
preparation  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

"While  the  movement  has  thus 
far  been  fostered  under  auspices 
that  are  representative  and 
formidable,  the  National  Educa- 
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tion  Association,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  the  plan  proposed,  has 
not  been  exploited  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  in  all  its  affirma- 
tive and  negative  aspects.  The 
leaders  took  the  affirmative  posi- 
tion and  swayed  the  rank  and  file 
before  the  negative  could  awaken 
to  the  true  situation,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  organization 
stands  committed  to  a  fallacious 
policy  and  one  which  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  principles  which  it 
seeks  to  foster. 

"In  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  department  of  education 
and  the  creation  of  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer to  head  the  same,  there 
lurks  the  further  danger  that  the 
political  upheavals  and  under  - 
tainties  incident  to  the  office  will 
be  destructive  of  that  tranquility 
and  continuity  which  must  at- 
tend educational  activities  of  the 
nation. 

"In  the  belief  that  the  above 
states  the  logical  outcome  of  a 
tendency,  so  ardently  and  mistak- 
ably  fostered,  we  oppose  most 
earnestly  the  proposal  now  before 
the  National  Congress  to  proceed 
towards  the  centralization  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  nation, 
as  expressed  in  the  Sterling- 
Towner  bill  and  thus  violate  one 
of  the  most  sacred  tenets  upon 
which  the  Republic  is  founded." 

Provisions   of   Bill   Best   Defense 

Perhaps  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  itself  are  the  best  answers  to 
the  charges  of  paternalism,  undue 
national  subsidization  and  control, 
and  log-rolling  methods  of  the 
skilled  politician.  The  Bill  expressly 
prohibits  Federal  domination  and 
expressly  reserves  to  the  states  all 
desired  local  rights.  In  fact,  no 
other  bill  carrying  Federal  aid  has 
ever  so  scrupulously  safeguarded 
the  rights  of  the  state.  As  now 
framed,  the  Bill  obviates  every  ob- 
jection of  "paternalism"  and  of 
Federal  domination  lodged 
against  it. 

All  of  which  leads  us  again  to 
observe  that  weapons,  whether  of 
iron  or  of  casuistry,  are  used 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing conversation  and  not  for  seri- 


ous slaughter.  In  fact,  the  opposi- 
tion is  gradually  weakening  itself 
through  continued  resistance  to  a 
"bogy"  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
Bill. 

Can  We  Afford   Public  Education 

The  most  serious  question  in- 
volved is,  "Can  a  democracy  really 
finance  a  big  program  of  public 
education?  Will  its  resources  give 
way  under  the  strain?"  This  is  a 
serious  problem.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  light  even  on  this 
puzzling  question.  Many  serious- 
minded  leaders  have  shuddered  at 
the  possible  outcome  of  attempting 
to  educate  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Schools    Practice    Rigid    Economy 

Rigid  economy  is  now  practiced 
in  school  administration.  The  total 
school  plant  now  worth  $14,000,- 
000,000  is  run  at  an  annual  over- 
head of  7%.  No  other  business  can 
compare  in  economy.  The  over- 
heads in  life  insurance  run  over 
17%,  and  those  in  the  dry-goods 
business  26%.  But  can  we  really 
raise  the  money  to  carry  on  bigger 
programs?  Let  us  see.  Our  total 
annual  income  as  a  nation  is  close 
to  $70,000,000.  On  careful  esti- 
mates we  are  expending  the  income 
approximately  as  follows : 

Supporting  churches  Ya% 

Supporting  schools  1^% 

Government  ■ —  local,  state, 

national 4^% 

Crime,      detection,     punish- 
ment, prevention  8*4% 

Investments  —  three-fourths 

poor  11     % 

Waste    14     % 

Luxuries 22     % 

Living     expenses  —  food, 

clothing,  shelter 24j^% 

Miscellaneous  13^% 

The  accompanying  chart  will 
show  graphically  a  comparison  of 
these  items.  Examine  it  carefully. 
Would  you  budget  your  income  in 
that  way?  We  spend  more  on 
crime  than  on  churches,  schools, 
and  government.  Then  notice  our 
great  waste.  What  of  our  luxury 
bill?  If  we  could  save  half  the 
waste  and  deny  ourselves  one-third 
our  luxuries  for  a  single  year,  we 
could  spend  10  times  as  much  as  we 
now    spend    for   public    education. 


Let  us  budget  our  expenditures 
more  wisely.  Let  us  cut  where  it 
costs  least  and  invest  the  proceeds 
where  we  get  the  greatest  returns. 
This  chart  clearly  reveals  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  support  the  public 
schools  up  to  many  times  their  pres- 
ent cost. 


OUR  WORK  WITH  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  Page  307) 

pictures  they  show  what  food  and 
clothes  he  buys.  With  a  map  they 
show  by  what  routes  they  come  to 
him.  They  tell  that  this  is  a 
country  with  cold  winter  and  hot 
summers  and  it  uses  many  things 
which  it  gets  by  trade. 

The  second  class  tell  how  the 
second  brother  was  wrecked  on  an 
Arctic  exploring  voyage.  They 
show  a.  model  and  pictures  of  his 
Eskimo  house,  and  of  his  food  and 
clothing  how  he  gets  them.  He  lives 
where  it  is  cold,  and  there  is  little 
trade. 

The  third  class  show  a  model 
and  pictures  of  where  the  third 
brother  lives.  He  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Guiana.  His  home  and 
his  food  are  such  as  are  found 
in  this  hot  country.  There,  too, 
there  is  little  trade. 

One  of  the  teachers  sums  up : 
Habitations,  clothing  and  food  as 
related  to  climate,  and  to  oppor- 
tunities for  trade. 

Before    the    Text 

Our  claim  is  that  tangible  ma- 
terial is  good  for  presentations,  be- 
fore texts  are  used,  and  for  re- 
views as  applications  of  text  work. 

Work  is  done  that  we  know 
nothing  about.  We  can  only  guess 
from  the  requests  that  come  to  us. 

"Please  send  three  long  narrow 
pictures  to  decorate  our  room." 

"Send  a  hyacinth,  a  narcissus, 
and  a  rabbit  standing  on  two  legs." 

"Wanted :  a  swallow  and  pictures 
of  the  Mississippi." 

"Pictures,  please,  representing: 
macadam,  granite-block,  flagstone, 
loam,  plaster,  mortar,  cement,  glass, 
asphalt,  concrete.   Objects  will  do." 

"I  want  to  illustrate  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Health." 

"Please  let  me  have  from  the 
Museum  anything  interesting  to 
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little  children."  That's  a  large, 
and  vague,  order. 

What  would  you  do  for  this? 
"Native  dress,  homes  and  schools 
of  different  countries." 

You  will  see  that  the  methods  of 
teachers  vary ! 

Where    Objects   Are    Used 

We  have  roughly  classified  the 
things  we  have.  But  you  may  find 
what  you  want  in  strange  places. 

Asbestos,  for  instance,  may  be 
used  in  studying  geography,  indus- 
try, minerals,  fibres,  or  fire  preven- 
tion ;  sugar-cane  comes  under  food, 
botany,  geography,  agriculture, 
manufacture,  history,  and  litera- 
ture ;  the  chambered  nautilus  is 
used  oftener  for  literature  than  for 
science. 

If  you  will  glance  through  the 
course  of  study  for  your  grade 
and  our  list  of  material  you  will  see 
that  our  list  is  meagre.  If  you 
can't  get  what  you  want  from  us, 
and  if  you  do  get  it  elsewhere, 
please   remember   us.      Send   it   to 


us  as  a  gift,  lend  it  to  us  that  we 
may  copy  it,  or  tell  us  where  we 
may  buy  it.  We  get  great  comfort 
from  occasional  notes  like  this 
from  a  kindergartener,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  request  blank : 

"P.  S.  May  I  say  a  word  of 
thanks  for  the  splendid  material 
you  have  been  sending  to  us  ?  The 
children  are  delighted  with  the  'sur- 
prises' each  week." 

In   Conclusion 

The  chief  value  which  we  claim 
to  have  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
only  fill  the  necessarily  sterotyped 
needs  of  a  system,  but  that  we 
respond,  as  best  we  may,  to  the 
varied  desires  of  individuals. 

Some  museums  deal  directly  with 
individual  children.  There  is  more 
conscious  gratification  in  such  serv- 
ice than  in  ours.  And  it  may  bring 
about  a  good  future  clientele  of 
interested  citizens.  We  choose  to 
serve  through  you  without  the 
charm  of  these  personal  contacts, 
which  are  rightly  yours. 


UCU)hy  We  Use  Movies" 


Churches 

"The  next  step  in  the  advance  of 
the  motion  picture  will  not  be  taken 
by  the  second  hand  clothing  mer- 
chants who  have  gone  into  the  motion 
picture  business.  It  will  be  taken  by 
the  Christian  Church.  In  fact  the  re- 
demption of  the  motion  picture  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  trying  to  teach  folks  to 
come  to  it  for  all  their  needs.  Why,: 
then,  should  it  not  provide  facilities 
for  their  amusement? 

"Why  shouldn't  it  put  the  same 
books  and  characters  on  the  screen 
that  used  to  be  in  the  old  fashioned 
Sunday      School      Library?       Why 


shouldn't  it  reproduce  on  the  screen 
the  pictures  that  used  to  fascinate  you 
in  your  grandmother's  bible?  The 
Church  has  protested  loud  and  long 
against  the  crudities  and  vulgarities 
of  the  motion  picture,  and  its  protests 
have  been  productive  of  good. 
Whereas  the  motion  picture  started 
on  a  liteiary  level  comparable  to  the 
dime  novel,  it  now  reproduces  the 
masterpieces  of  literature. 

"A  reduction  in  the  number  of  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  exhibi- 
tors to  the  government  last  year 
shows  that  the  indiscretions  of  the 
movies    have    not    gone    unpunished. 


But  progress  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  negation  and  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  motion  picture  will  be  ele- 
vated. It  will  come  soon  if  the  church 
will  consecrate  the  motion  picture  to 
its  uses,  as  it  has  consecrated  music 
and   the   printed  page. 

— Rev.  Sydney  D.  Eva, 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church 
Farmington,  Michigan. 


Schools  and  Universities 

"As  a  means  of  expressing  ideas  mov- 
ing  pictures    are    rapidly   proving   their 
worth.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  rail- 
roads, public  service  corporations,  farm- 
ers, merchants,  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy them   for  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 
— From    the    announcement    of    the   es- 
tablishment of  its  course    in    motion 
picture  production  by  Columbia   Uni- 
versity. 


Commenting  on  this  new  departure  in 
education  the  Pittsburgh  Press  says,  "A 
university  may  fittingly  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  an  art  possessing  such  wide- 
spread influence  for  good  or  ill.  Courses 
in  playwriting  are  a  novelty.  The  movie 
has  become  the  theatre  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  university  is  merely  living 
up  to  its  name  when  it  joins  in  a  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  such  an 
institution.  The  new  course  is  to  in- 
clude every  department  in  the  produc- 
tion of  photo  drama,  from  the  writing 
of  scenarios  to  the  directing  of  produc- 
tions. Naturally  practical  experts,  pro- 
ducers and  actors  will  have  to  be  en- 
gaged as  instructors. 

"Producers  of  motion  pictures  should 
welcome  this  educational  enterprise,  for 
admittedly  one  of  their  chief  problems 
is  to  find  plays  of  merit  and  interest  to 
the  screen.  Their  prosperity  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  patrons  are  dependent  on 
a  continuous  supply  of  dramas  suitable 
for  production.  Harvard  School  of 
Drama  has  produced  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent playwrights.  Columbia  may  be 
able  to  perform  a  similar  service  to  the 
screen  " 


"The  film,  Silas  Marner,  recently  ex- 
hibited in  our  auditorium  for  the  in- 
struction of  pupils  in  our  upper  grades 
was  an  interesting  and  vivid  portrayal 
of  the  story.  The  pupils  were  delight- 
fully interested  throughout  the  whole 
production.  They  have  been  able  to  make 
good  use  in  their  classes  of  the  events 
shown.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  to  have  visual  work  in  the 
school." 

—5.  H.  Mcllroy,  Principal 

Madison  Junior  High  School, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  PRODUCERS, 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND 

EXHIBITORS 


"FORD  AGE"  BRINGS  HOME 
THE   BACON 

WHETHER  from  the  standpoint 
of  busine-s  promotion  or  presi- 
dential propulsion,  "The  Ford 
Age"  from  the  Ford  Motion  Picture 
Laboratory  seems  to  be  hitting  the  Bull's 
eye.  Here  is  a  quote  from  a  Corn  Belt 
weekly  which  shows  the  reaction  the 
film  i=  getting.  No  wonder,  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittees are  doing  some  hard  thinking 
about  the  part  the  film  will  play  in  next 
year's  campaign. 

"Henry  Ford,  idealist,  dreamer  ot 
great  things,  comes  on  the  screen, 
kindly,  of  quiet  appearance,  yet  you 
catch  the  spirit  of  genius  about  him. 
You  are  given  an  intimate  glimpse  of 
him   seated   on   the   bank   of    a    stream. 

"The  story  moves  on  to  the  little  one 
story  brick  building  in  which  the  first 
Ford  Car  was  built  and  you  are  treated 
to  a  scene  showing  Mr.  Ford  driving  it. 
Then  unfolds  the  romantic  tale  of  how 
there  rolled  out  from  the  little  build- 
ing the  car  that  put  the  world  on 
wheels,  and  built  up  an  industry  the 
magnitude  of  which  no  man  can  com- 
prehend. Visualized  on  the  silver  sheet 
are  the  great  Ford  forests  giving  up 
their  huge  piles  of  lumber,  the  Ford  ore 
mines,  the  Ford  coal  mines  which  send 
long  trains  of  coal  on  the  Ford  Railroad 
to  the  Great  River  Rouge  plant,  where  in 
the  world's  largest  foundry,  giant  blast 
furnaces  every  day  turn  out  1600  tons 
of  foundry  iron  that  goes  into  castings 
for  Ford  products.  There  are  scores  of 
glimpses  of  the  Highland  Park  plant, 
the    largest    motor    car    plant     in    the 

world "      If    that    isn't    getting 

it,  how  do  you  do  it?  And  there  is  a 
half  a  column  more. 


FENIMORE    COOPER    ON    THE 
SILVER  SHEET 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER'S 
stories  are  about  to  be  transferred 
with  all  their  realism  and  colorful 
atmosphere  to  the  screen  in  a  Pathe 
serial.  The  millions  of  readers  who 
have  thrilled  with  Cooper's  description 
of  the  perils  and  hardships  that  beset 
the  early  settler  along  the  Hudson  and 
what  i;>  now  Up  State  New  York  will 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
stories  on  the  screen. 


Observant  Youngster 
Little  Philip,  accompanying  his  mother 

to  the  meat  market : 

"Why     do     they     call     them     'hides,' 

mother?    'Cause  they  hide  the  insides?" 


^The  Films  in  Review 


THE  WHITE  SISTER 

When  the  news  came  to  little  Angela 
that  her  gallant  young  lover  had  been 
killed  on  the  desert  sands  of  Africa, 
she  became  a  nun.  But  he  was  not 
dead,  and  in  their  needless  and  cruel 
separation  is  found  in  the  tragic  theme 
of  THE  WHITE  SISTER. 

The  film  which  is  based  upon  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Marion 
Crawford  was  actually  made  in  Italy 
and,  consequently  all  the  scenes  have  an 
atmosphere  which  the  most  careful  art 
cannot  easily  imitate.  Palaces  whose 
marbles  are  stained  by  the  centuries, 
gardens  whose  dusky  depths  have  heard 
the  vows  of  many  generations  of  lovers, 
and  wide  panoramas  of  countryside  and 


bay  where  Vesuvius  waves  his  lofty 
plume,  furnish  the  background  for  the 
poignant  love  story. 

The  tragedy  whose  shadow  is  felt 
from  the  beginning  is  almost  unbearable 
because  it  is  brought  about  by  more 
than  wretched  circumstances.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  deliberate  renunciation,  for 
the  little  white  sister  will  not  break  her 
vows  though  she  break  her  own  heart 
and  that  of  her  lover. 

Lillian  Gish  has  juht  the  wide-eyed 
appeal  necessary  to  make  this  role  effec- 
tive. She  is  perhaps  more  convincing  as 
the  young  girl  just  beginning  to  realize 
what  love  could  mean  than  as  the 
woman  who  has  suffered  and  lost,  but 
her  audience  is  with  her  from  beginning 


THE   WHITE   SISTER 
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to  end.  Ronald  Colman  as  the  broken 
lover  shares  honors  with  the  star,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dramatic  scene  where 
he  is  finally  forced  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  the  consummation  of  his  love.  A 
fine   piece   of   acting! 

The  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  coin- 
cidental with  the  climax  in  the  plot  is 
remarkably  portrayed.  The  startled 
people  fleeing  in  panic  through  the  mid- 
night streets  are  pictured  in  natural, 
picturesque  confusion  without  appar- 
ently any  studied  attempt  at  effect.  An 
active  imagination  can  carry  one  back 
across  the  years  and  say,  "This  is  the 
way  it  was  when  Pompeii  was  de- 
stroyed." 

In  almost  every  respect  THE  WHITE 
SISTER  is  one  of  the  distinctive  pro- 
ductions of  the  year. 

Released  by  Inspiration  Pictures. 


ROSITA 

IT  WAS  rather  daring  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford  to  release  ROSITA  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  appearance  of 
THE  SPANISH  DANCER  with  Pola 
Negri  for  they  are  very  much  the  same 
in  theme  and  general  treatment.  ROSI- 
TA, however,  does  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison. 

In  this  picture  Miss  Pickford  aban- 
dons her  juvenile  roles  and  presents  a 
street  singer  and  dancer.  While  in  ap- 
pearance she  is  scarcely  the  type  of  a 
vivid,  passionate  daughter  of  old  Spain, 
she  has  the  personality  to  invest  any 
role  with  charm  and  the  art  to  make 
any  interpretation  effective. 

The  early  part  of  the  film  finds  her 
very  much  the  Mary  Pickford  of  earlier 


ROSITA 


days, — provocative,  and  altogether  de- 
lightful with  her  deft  comic  touch.  At 
the  end,  however,  there  comes  an  im- 
pressive scene  in  which  the  hysteria  of 
sudden  shock  and  loss  which  verges 
upon  temporary  insanity,  gleams  from 
her  eyes.  Here  she  demonstrates  be- 
yond dispute  that  she  is  one  of  the  fine 
actors    of   the    screen. 

Of  course,  in  a  vivid  romance  one 
does  not  expect  every  episode  to  be 
painfully  and  undeniably  true  to  life. 
There  must  be  some  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  that  .imagination  which  can 
girdle  the  world  in  forty  seconds.     And 


so  one  enters  gladly  into  the  mingled 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  story  of  the 
little  singer  who  captivated  the  king  of 
Spain,  but  who  clung  to  her  own  dash- 
ing lover  even  when  death  seemed  to 
put  an  end  to  her  romance. 

The  historical  background  is  that  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  and  offers 
picturesque  settings  and  costumes.  The 
backgrounds  have  an  artistic  simplicity 
and  are  photographed  with  a  skill  which 
turns  them  into  misty  etchings. 

Miss  Pickford  always  employs  an  ex- 
cellent supporting  cast.  Hollbrook 
Blinn's  presentation  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
profligate  king  with  his  elegant  sensual- 
ity and  Chesterfieldian  polish  and  bore- 
dom is  inimitable.  Irene  Rich  as  his 
neglected  but  resourceful  queen  also 
gives  a  performance  of  poise  and  effect. 

Released  by  United  Artists. 


THE    HUNCH   BACK   OF  NOTRE   DAME 


THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE 
DAME 

One  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  what 
would  be  Victor  Hugo's  emotions  could 
he  see  this  massive  novel  of  his  come 
to  sudden  and  amazing  life  on  the 
screen.  Beyond  doubt  he  would  be 
delighted  for  here  is  a  lavishly  filmed 
production  which  has  not  degenerated 
into  a  mere  spectacle  but  which  has 
retained  all  the  vigor  of  the  original 
story. 

Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a 
picturesque  place  with  its  narrow,  wind- 
ing streets  and  with  its  gambrel  roofs 
and  castellated  towers  piercing  the 
skies.  The  artist  who  created  the 
settings  for  the  film  has  visualized  with 
rare  effect  and  historical  faithfulness 
all     this     quaintness.     Particularly     im- 
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pressive  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
stately  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

Life  in  Paris,  however,  was  a  thing 
of  filth,  squalor,  wickedness  and  distress 
for  many.  The  king's  justice  of  knife, 
rack  and  gibbet  fell  indiscriminately 
upon  the  innocent  and  the  evil  and  a 
public  execution  meant  a  Roman  holiday 
for  the  masses. 

It  is  the  sordid  yet  dramatic  atmos- 
phere of  this  time  and  of  this  life  that 
has  been  most  successfully  caught  upon 
the  screen.  Against  this  background  is 
laid  the  passionate,  harrowing  narrative 
which  involves  all  manner  of  men  from 
the  vindictive  king  of  the  beggars  to 
Quasimodo,  the  hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  incidental  characters  that 
cross  the  screen  are  legion. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  abnormal, 
bizarre  creature  which  was  Quasimodo, 
Lon  Chaney  has  achieved  a  triumph. 
His  grotesque  caperings,  his  horrid 
slobbering  battle  rages,  his  doglike 
fidelity  are  inimitably  rendered.  You 
loathe  the  hideous  misborn  thing  and 
yet  you  are  moved  by  the  pathos  of  his 
ugliness  and  loneliness  which  is.  just 
what  Hugo  intended.  To  many  his 
makeup  may  seem  vastly  exaggerated  yet 
there  is  abundant  justification  for  its 
extravagance  of  detail  in  the  author's 
prolonged  description. 

One  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
plot  will  find  that  it  has  been  much 
tampered  with  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
screen.  It  has  been  clipped  here  and 
patched  there.  Many  of  the  events  have 
been  shorn  of  their  horror,  some  of 
their  rather  continental  frankness. 
Some  of  the  ignoble  characters  are 
found  with  a  beautiful  coat  of  white- 
wash. And  finally  we  have  the  happy 
ending  for  the  motion  picture  public 
must  have  the  heroine  quivering  in  the 
hero's  arms  instead  of  on  the  end  of  a 
rope  where  the  novelist  has  so  inconsid- 
erately placed  her. 

The  picture  as  a  whole,  however,  is 
in  the  same  class  with  Orphans  of  the 
Storm. 

Released  by  Universal. 


RICHARD  THE  LION  HEARTED 

The  motion-picture  public  should  by 
this  time  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  personality  and  with  the  exploits  of 
this  valiant  king  of  England  for  last 
year  he  was  \  ery  much  present  in  Doug- 
las Fairbank's  version  of  Robin  Hood 
and  this  year  he  is  the  star  of  RICH- 
ARD, THE  LION  HEARTED. 

Based  upon  The  Talisman,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  this  picture  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  effective  production.  It  is 
not  built  on  such  stupendous  proportions 
as  Robin  Hood,  nor  can  it  display  such 
magnificent  settings  and  stirring  mass 
scenes.  The  very  lack  of  these  pictorial 
assets,  however,  means  an  increased 
realism    for   any   antiquarium   can   show 


RICHARD   THE   LION  HEARTED 


that  there  was  little  elegance  of  housing 
and   furnishing  in   the  twelfth   century. 

The  story  of  David,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, who  joins  the  English  forces  in 
disguise  and  who  nearly  loses  his  life 
through  the  careless  jest  of  the  queen, 
furnishes  the  love  theme.  The  outstand- 
ing role,  however,  is  that  of  king  Rich- 
ard played  by  Wallace  Beery.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  haughty,  generous, 
bluff  and  invincible  hero  of  legend  and 
tale  is  exactly  what  it  should  be. 

A  picture  like  this  is  invaluable  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  history.  Not 


only  does  it  present  the  picturesque 
Third  Crusade  but  it  visualizes  the  pe- 
riod of  chivalry  at  its  best.  There  are 
armored  knights  fighting  to  save  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  desecration;  here 
is  the  swirl  of  sudden  battle;  here  is 
Leopold  of  Austria  tearing  down  the 
pennant  of  the  English  forces;  here  is 
Saladin  ministering  to  a  stricken  foe; 
here,  in  short  is  a  page  torn  from  Eng- 
lish history  and  visualized  with  care  and 
dramatic  effect. 

Released  by  Allied  Products  and  Dis- 
tributors. 


J^eepin^  Abreast  oy 
Acreen 


Brief   comments   on   current   films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Six  Cylinder  Love 

Ernest.  Truex  was  amusing  in  the 
stage  pioduction  of  this  drama  which 
demonstrates  that  the  purchase  of  a  car 
is  often  the  beginning  of  the  end  as 
far  as  one's  purse  and  morals  are  con- 
cerned. One  is  forced  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  nothing  here  but  look 
"goofy"  to  use  elegant  and  modern  Eng- 
lish. In  moments  of  intense  agitation 
he  bows  his  head  upon  his  chest  but 
these  are  his  big  moments.  The  entire 
cast  seems  to  be  waiting  for  the  direc- 


tor to  tell  them  what  to  do  next  and 
steps  around  as  if  fearful  lest  the  sets 
were  about  to  collapse  and  bury  them 
in  the  ruins.  A  person  would  do  better 
to  be  lost  in  sluggish  slumber  than  to 
be  viewing  this  extremely  dull  picture. 
(Fox.) 

Jealous  Husbands 

This  very  intriguing  title  naturally 
leads  one  to  expect  the  marital  infelicity 
which  comes  early  in  the  footage.  The 
remainder  of  the  picture  is  devoted  to 
the    desperate   attempts    to    recover   the 
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child  which  the  jealous  husband  in  a 
rash  moment  inconveniently  gave  away 
to  a  gypsy  couple.  The  two  beautiful 
children  featured  in  the  film  are  remark- 
able little  dCtors.  The  picture,  however, 
although  dealing  with  children  is  not  for 
children  to  see  for  there  is  much  of 
brutality  and  of  sin.  Maurice  Tourneur 
is  a  splendid  director  but  he  does  not 
find  here  material  worthy  of  his  skill. 
(First  National.') 
The  Eternal  Three 

The  triangle  in  this  case  consists  of  a 
surgeon,  his  wife  and  his  adopted  son. 
The  surgeon  is  busy  and  neglectful,  the 
wife  is  beautiful  and  recentful,  and  the 
son  is, — to  put  it  mildly, — very  appre- 
ciative of  feminine  charms.  Matters 
grow  complicated  but,  of  course,  clear 
up  by  the  end  of  the  picture.  The  actors, 
including  stalwart  Hobart  Bosworth  and 
Claire  Windsor  are  capable.  Equally 
capable  is  the  direction  by  Marshall  Nei- 
lan  who  is  as  fond  as  Mr.  De  Mille  of 
picturing  the  sumptuous  revels  of  the 
rich.  There  is  lacking,  however,  that 
indefinable  something  which  makes  a 
photoplay  distinctive.  Not  a  picture  for 
children.     (Goldwyn.) 

In  Quest  of  Thrills 

An  amusing  comedy  which  affords  in- 
timate views  of  the  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versal studio.  The  hero  is  a  cowboy 
who  can  ride  anything  on  four  legs. 
When  he  attempts  to  become  a  second 


Bill  Hart,  however,  he  finds  himself 
metamorphosed  into  an  unhappy  Roman 
soldier.  The  end  of  the  picture  finds 
him  whisked  to  Arabia, — "a  splendid 
summer  resort  for  camels"  where  he 
achieves  wonders  in  the  rescue  of  a 
beauteous  maiden.  The  film  is  incon- 
sequential with  a  few  genuinely  funny 
episodes.  Movie  fans  will  enjoy  the 
scenes  which  show  how  pictures  are 
made.     (Universal.) 

The   Three  Ages 

This  first  long  offering  of  Buster  Kea- 
ton  is  moderately  but  not  hilariously 
funny.  Using  as  his  theme  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  course,  of  true  love 
does  not  always  run  smoothly,  he  shows 
that  a  man  and  a  maid  and  a  rival  suitor 
are  animated  by  the  same  emotions  and 
find  themselves  in  much  the  same  sit- 
uations, whether  they  loved  in  the  Stone 
Age,  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or 
now. 

Naturally  there  is  much  opportunity 
for  burlesque  and  farcical  embroidery. 
The  long-faced  comedian  moves  lugubri- 
ously and  capably  through  a  series  of 
heart-rending  accidents  and  disappoint- 
ments. Playing  opposite  him  as  the  vil- 
lain is  Wallace  Beery  whom  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  find  in  a  slapstick  comedy. 
But  he  does  bravely  whether  he  is 
wrapped  in  skins,  rapped  on  the  head 
with  a  bludgeon  or  made  to  furnish 
sport   for  a   Roman  holiday.      (Metro.) 


ROCHELEAU'S   GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

COMMERCE  and   INDUSTRY 

It  is  the  intention  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  sources  of  supply,  processes 
of  manufacture  and  cost  of  our  most  common  commodities.  The  industrial  life 
of  our  own  country  is  fully  treated,  and  then  the  relation  of  our  own  country 
to   others,    and   of    these    to    each   other,    are    shown. 

The  special  study  of  the  United  States  is  taken  up,  its  position,  surface  and 
climate.  Wheat,  corn,  livestock,  fisheries,  cotton,  forests  and  mineral  industries 
are    treated.      The    last    named    includes    the    mineral    fuels,    coal    and   petroleum. 

In  all  these  studies  transportation  is  considered  as  well  as  sources  and 
processes.  Rock  and  soil  products  are  given  next.  Now  all  the  important  plant, 
animal  and  mineral  products  have  been  considered.  But  civilization  has  developed 
yet  another  class,  a  little  farther  from  nature,  that  of  manufacturing  industries. 
What  they  are,  what  determines  their  location,  and  their  importance,  fill  several 
chapters. 

Trade  routes  are  now  considered.  This  subject  includes  that  of  means  of 
communication  by  which  business  men  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
industrial    conditions    and   the    state    of    the    markets    of    the    world. 

The  study  of  exchange  as  an  important  factor  in  commerce  is  splendidly 
dealt   with. 

A  very  commendable  feature  is  the  diagrams  presenting  relative  production 
values   of    the    world.      Each   subject    is    a    unit    in    itself. 

Commerce  of  Foreign  Nations  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  chapter  on 
Canada    has    been    given    greater    prominence. 

The   price    is    $1.50    a    copy. 
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Recreational 
and  Educational 
Motion  Pictures 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
and  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  motion  pictures 
on  subjects  of  service  and 
hygiene,  together  with 
beautiful  scenics  of  for- 
eign lands,  are  available  to 
schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-the- 
a  t  r  i  c  a  1  organizations 
through  the  following  li- 
braries of  the  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, Inc.,  the  exclusive 
national  distributor  for 
these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00  per 
reel  per  day. 


Make  your  bookings  through 
distributor  nearest  you. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
806  West  Washington  Blvd. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Copley  Motion  Picture  Service, 
454  Stuart   St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
130  W.  46th  St. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 
OKLA. 

H.  O.  Davis,  125  S.  Hudson  Street. 

BERKELEY,   CALIF. 

University   Extension   Division, 
301   California  Hall. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Saint   Paul   Institute, 
4th   St.   Front,   Auditorium. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Cosmopolitan  Film  Exchange 
2014  Third  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Michigan  Film  Library 
338  John   R.   Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Enterprise  Distributing  Corp. 
104  Walton  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Southern    Moving   Picture    Corp., 
310  McGill  Building. 
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g%e  Film  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

MILK  AS  FOOD.  A  film  showing  the  care 
of  milk  in  a  modern  dairy.  There  are  pictures 
of  Jersey  and  Holstein  herds,  the  green  pas- 
tures with  running  brocks,  the  dairy  barns, 
the  milking,  the  care  of  the  milk  and  its 
transportation  into  the  city.  (p,  Ford;  d, 
Visual   Instr.   Serv.,   Iowa    State   College.). 

FARM  INCONVENIENCES.  A  film  show- 
ing that  many  of  the  inconveniences  on  the 
farm  are  brought  about  by  carelessness,  and 
that  these  inconveniences  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  loss  cf  money  every  day.  (p  and 
d,   Inter.    Harvester    Co.) 

LIVE  STOCK  LOSSES.  AND  HOW  TO 
REDUCE  THEM.  The  purpose  of  this  film 
is  to  show  the  proper  methods  of  caring  for 
Hive  stock  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  ranch 
until  slaughtered.  The  results  of  abusing 
stock  are  shown  in  terms  of  meat  lcsses.  (d, 
Worcester.) 

FOOD  FOR  REFLECTION.  The  women 
of  Pleasant  View  raise  money  to  buy  and 
install  equipment  whereby  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  their  neighborhood  are  furnished 
with  hot  lunches,  (p,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. ; 
d,   Homestead.) 

FOR  THE   CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 

THE  CHRIST  CHILD.  The  story  cf  the 
events  that  surrounded  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
at  Bethlehem;  showing  the  Annunciation,  the 
visit  to  Elizabeth,  the  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
the  message  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  of 
Judea,  the  feasts  at  Herod's  Court,  the  star 
in  the  East,  and  the  three  wise  men.  (d, 
Natl.    Non-Theat.) 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS.  The 
opening  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Chelsea  estate 
home  cf  Dr.  Moore,  showing  the  events  that 
lead  up  to  the  writing  of  the  poem,  "A  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas,"  on  which  the  story  is 
based.  The  settings  were  worked  out  by 
descendants  of  the  Moore  family  from  data  in 
their  possession.  There  are  scenes  of  the 
stocking  hanging,  Santa  in  his  Ncrth  Pole 
workshop  with  his  fairy  elves,  his  trip  with 
reindeers,  his  entry  down  the  chimney,  and 
the  filling  of  the  stockings.  2  reels,  (d,  Natl. 
Non-Theat.) 

SCROOGE.  This  is  the  picture  version  of 
Dicken's  "Christmas  Carol,"  with  Tiny  Tim 
and  the  grasping  Scrooge  as  impressive  as  on 
the  printed  page.  3  reels.  (d,  Natl.  Non- 
Theat.) 

THE  FAIRY  AND  THE  WAIF.  A  little 
girl  playing  the  part  of  a  fairy  in  a  Christmas 
ballet  flees  from  the  wrath  of  a  director  cut 
into  the  snowy  night.  She  takes  refuge  in  an 
old  barrel  in  which  a  little  street  waif  has 
made  his  home.  He  thinks  she  is  a  real  fairy, 
and  through  his  help  her  troubles  reach  a 
happy  conclusion,     fi  reels.      (Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT.  This  story  is 
staged  in  a  fishing  village  off  the  coast  of 
Neva  Scotia.  While  the  father  of  a  happy 
family  has  gone  to  the  aid  of  a  ship  in  distress, 
the  mother  at  home  tells  the  children  the  story 
of  the   Nativity,      (d,   Natl.   Non-Theat.) 


HOLY  NIGHT.  The  story  of  the  Nativity 
with  appropriate  biblical  quotations,  (d,  Natl. 
Non-Theat.) 

BIRTH  OF  OUR  SAVIOR.  A  beautiful 
presentation  of  the  "Sweet  Story  of  Old" 
when  the  spirit  that  still  brcods  over  the 
world  took  earthly  form.  (d.  Com.  M.  P. 
Serv.) 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  The  Nativity 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Our  Savior.  3 
reels,      (d,   World   Edu.) 

BUDDY'S  CHRISTMAS.  A  story  of  an 
old  time  feud  and  how  it  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  giving  little  Buddy,  an  orphan,  a 
real    Christmas.      2    reels.      (d,    Lea-Bel.) 

CHRISTMAS.  A  Carter  De  Haven  com- 
edy. Carter  decides  to  play  Santa  Claus  for 
the  ycungsters.  So  do  six  other  good-natured 
hubbies.     2   reels,      (d,    F.    B.   O.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  This  film,  by  map, 
diagram  and  pictures,  clearly  present  the  story 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Beginning  at  the  Rapids 
above  the  falls,  a  complete  tour  of  the  region 
is  made,  picturing  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian falls,  Cave  of  the  Winds,  the  falls  from 
the  boat,  and  many  other  scenes.  Niagara 
clothed  in  its  winter  garb  of  sparkling  crystals 
of  ice  and  snow  presents  a  wonderful  picture. 
(p,  Ford;  d,  Vis.  Instruc.  Serv.,  Iowa  State 
Col.) 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  A  film  suitable  for 
general  study  of  mountain  life,  giving  con- 
cepts of  mountain  features,  methods  of  travel, 
and  animal  life.  (d,  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instruc, 
Indiana  Univ.) 

ALABAMA  AND  ITS  WATERWAYS. 
The  wonderful  waterways  of  Alabama  includ- 
ing Muscle  Shoals  and  the  Wilson  Dam,  the 
Warrior  River  with  its  system  of  seventeen 
locks,  and  many  other  scenes  along  its  1570 
miles  cf  navigable  streams  are  shown  in  this 
picture,     (p  and  d,  Harcol.) 

THE  VALLEYS  OF  ELEPHANT  BUTTE. 
A  picture  showing  the  conquest  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  great  Elephant  Butte  Dam  and 
reservoir,  construction  of  irrigation  works, 
scenic  and  agricultural  scenes  in  this  section 
of  the  country  which  was  once  the  pathway 
of  the  Friars  and  Coronadc.  2  reels.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.) 

HAWAII.  This  island  with  its  blue  skies 
and  water,  and  its  picuresque  manners  and 
customs  is  especially  interesting  as  portrayed 
in  color  by  the  Prizma  camera.  (J>  and  d, 
Prizma.)  ' 

HEALTH     AND     HYGIENE 

SWIMMING  AND  DIVING.  This  film 
which  was  produced  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  White  at  the  University  of  Chicago  shows 
some  remarkable  exhibitions  of  swimming  and 
diving.  The  picture  presents  such  nationally 
known  stars  as  Johnny  Weismueller  and  both 
slow  motion  and  normal  photography  are  used 
to  emphasize  correct  form  in  each  event.  2 
reels,      (p   and   d,   Soc.   for  Visual   Edu.) 


Sales  Representatives 

Splendid  opportunity  for 
both  men  and  women  ac- 
quainted with  school  field  to 
introduce  new  visual  teach- 
ing aid;  highly  endorsed  and 
advertised.  Sales  experience 
desirable,  but  not  esssential 
as  we  give  thorough  training. 
Unlimited  earning  possibili- 
ties.    Write  for  particulars. 


Picturol  Sales  Department 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago,  111. 


GIRLHOOD.  A  picture  devoted  to  health 
promoting  pastimes.  There  are  scenes  of  open 
air  exercise,  Squaw  Pow-wow,  on  the  beach, 
clam-bake,  Canadian  daisies,  Calif,  peaches, 
hockey,  fencing  and  classic  dancing.  880  ft. 
(p,   Urban;    d,    Kineto.) 

THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  YOUTH.  Dr. 
Martin,  the  health  officer,  and  the  public 
health  nurse  find  that  their  greatest  handicap 
in  combating  disease  is  the  belief  among  par- 
ents that  children  should  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  so-called  "children's  diseases."  Jimmie 
and  Dan  Burke  contract  scarlet  fever,  and 
their  classmate,  Anne  Baird,  who  is  Captain 
of  the  Health  Crusade  team  in  their  Grade, 
starts  cut  to  visit  them.  Dr.  Martin  will  not 
let  her  enter  the  house,  but  through  her  he 
learns  of  the  crusade  movement  which,  after 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  president 
of  the  school  board,  he  succeeds  in  introducing 
into  all  of  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 
(p  and  d,  Nat'l.  Tuberculosis  Assn.) 

HISTORY 

COLUMBUS.  The  first  of  the  "Chronicles 
of  America"  Series.  Produced  by  the 
Chronicals  of  America  Picture  Corporation 
film  follows  the  early  life  of  Columbus,  his 
adventures  through  the  long  years  in  which  he 
attempts  to  get  help  from  the  courts  of 
in .  co-operation  with  Yale  University.  The 
Europe,  his  journey  over  the  "Sea  of  Dark- 
ness," and  his  discovery  of  the  new  continent. 
4   reels.      (Pathe.) 

ACROSS  THE  ROCKIES  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC. Visualizes  the  final  step  in  the  coast- 
to-coast  progress  cf  the  United  States'  sov- 
ereignty. The  traders'  trails  were  offset  by 
the  many  rivers  and  lakes  which  offered  nat- 
ural highways.  The  Pacific  Coast  climate  and 
soil  attracted  strong  permanent  settlements. 
Rapid  development  nationally,  strengthened  by 
treaties  and  foreign  commerce,  made  the  U.  S. 
a  maritime  power.  Finally  the  completion  of 
trans-continental  railroads,  the  disappearance  cf 
all  frontier  lines,  and  the  later  admission  to 
statehood  of  the  last  of  the  adjacent  territories, 
mark  the  successful  outcome  of  the  westward 
movements  of  cur  successive  generations  of 
pioneers.      (/>  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

THE  BURNING  OF  TOKYO  IN  THE 
GREAT  JAPANESE  EARTHQUAKE.  Pic- 
tures showing  the  Japanese  Capital  in  flames; 
the  inhabitants  fleeing  before  the  walls  of 
flame,  seeking  safety  in  the  parks;  first  aid 
to  the  injured;  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  the 
12-story  tower  in  Asakusa  Park  in  flames.  1% 
reels.      (Universal.) 


(Enrmt  Ittgltfilj— ' 
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THE  S.  V.  E.  PICTUROL  LANTERN 


The  Complete  Set 

is  Small,  Light  and 

Easily  Carried. 


Everything     Needed     is     In- 
cluded in  the  Universal  Set. 


ANEW  method  of  using  pictures  for 
class  room  instruction — the  simplest, 
most  economical  and  most  universal 
ever  devised — has  been  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  the  unique  little  mech- 
anism called  the  S.  V.  E.  PICTUROL 
LANTERN. 

This  simple,  inexpensive  lantern  projects 
pictures  printed  on  rolls  of  non-inflam- 
mable film  —  aptly  called  Picturols.  It 
weighs  four  and  one-half  pounds  and  can 
be  connected  in  perfect  safety  to  any  light 
socket  or  battery.  It  is  adapted  in  every 
particular  for  class  room  use.  Clear  pic- 
tures can  be  assured  at  any  distance  up  to 
25  feet.  Simply  turn  the  switch  and  you 
are  ready  to  show  the  choice  of  the 
world's  illustrative  material. 

Full  details  regarding  this  remarkable  lan- 
tern and  S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PIC- 
TUROL. SET  may  be  had  by  filling  out 
and  returning  to  us  the  coupon  below. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 


The  Operation  of 
the  Lantern  is  Per- 
fectly Simple. 


806    W.   Washington   Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


Teachers'    Syllabi 


Society    for  Visual   Education,   Inc., 
806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please   send  me   full   details   regarding   the   S.  V.   E. 
Picturol    Lantern    and    the    Universal    Picturol    Set: 


Name  

Street    

City     - 

State 

"PICTUROL"    Reg.    U.    S.   Pat.   Off. 


Press    the    Button. 
THAT'S  ALL! 
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Visual    Education 


For  Our  Subscribers 

jff^^  $500  in  Cash  Prizes  ^^^^ 


The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION  offers  these  prizes. 

First  Prize * .  .  $250.00 

Second  Prize 100.00 

Third  Prize 50.00 

Five  Prizes  of 10.00 

Ten  Prizes  of 5.00 

FOR  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  SCENARIOS.    THE  FOLLOWING 

REQUIREMENTS  ONLY: 

SUBJECT — Any  usually  taught  in  Elementary  or  High  Schools. 

LENGTH — One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  scenes,  requiring  not  more 
than  1  5  minutes  to  project. 

TITLES  for  scenes. 

TIME  LIMIT — All  copy  to  be  typewritten  and  mailed  on  or  before 
February  15,  1924. 

ELIGIBILITY— Every  subscriber  to  the  magazine  "VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION", is  eligible  to  enter  contest. 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


Judges  are: 


Pres.  W.    W.   Atwood,   Clark   University. 

Prof.  W.    C    Bagley,    Columbia    University. 

Prof.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,   University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Frank  N.   Freeman,   University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  F.  Dean   McClusky,  University  of   Illinois. 


Prof.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Visual  Instruction  Dept.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

E.  U.  Graff,   Supt.  of  Schools,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  A.  Loretto  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Los   Angeles   Public   Schools. 


All  prize  winning  scenarios  will  be  published.    The  scenario  winning  first  prize  will 
be  filmed  and  distributed  to  the  American  schools  by 

The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Visual    Education,   806    W.   Washington   Blvd.,   Chicago,  111. 

I    desire   to   enter  your   contest. 

(  1  )       □      I  am  a  subscriber  to  VISUAL  EDUCATION  Magazine. 

(2)       □       I   enclose    $1     for   one   year's  subscription   to  VISUAL  EDUCATION  Magazine. 
:ross  opposite    (1)    or   (2). 


Put  a  ci 

Signed 


Name    

Street    No. 

City    

State     


■.■.v.".-.-.-.--%sv.-.v.".-.v.v.w.v.v.".".w.% 


December,  1923 
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EUROPE'S  CHRISTMAS  —  and  OURS 

The  present  distress  and  chaos  in  Europe  threaten  to  throw  a  disagreeable  shadow  on  the  approach- 
ing season  of  good  will  and  friendly  fellowship.  Arthur  Bullard,  returning  from  his  post  of  obser- 
vation in  Geneva  and  Paris,  paints  a  strikingly  graphic  picture  of  "What  Europe's  Crisis  Means" — 
not  only  to  Europe  itself  but  to  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world — in 


For  December 


Our  World 


AtlAll   Good  Newsstands 
•  25  Cents 


Of  unusual  interest  to  every  American  at  this  time  is  the  message  to  America 
from  Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Sweden — "Peace  Through  Christian  Unity."  In 
a  frank  and  challenging  interview  the  Prelate  of  Upsala  speaks  to  Americans  of 
Europe's  problems  and   the    Christian   duty   and  opportunity. 

In  the  same  issue  you  will  find: 

"Mexico  and  the  United  States,"  by  Duncan  Aikman. 

"Where  Will  the  White  Race  Go,"  by  Ransom  Carpenter. 

"Lenin  and  Hoover,"  by  Arnold  Margolin. 

"Russia's  Red  Army,"  by  D.  Petrovsky. 

"Power  for  the  Modern  World" — Harnessing  the  Earth's  Titans — by  Charles  Merz. 

WORLD  FICTION— today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 

Bringing  the   World  to  America 


Let  OUR  WORLD  solve  your  Christmas  problem  this  year. 
A  subscription  to  some  friend  will  make  not  only  an  interesting  and 
attractive  gift  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  timely  reminder  of  your 
thoughtfulness,  but  like  Christmas  candles,  the  issues  will  go  for- 
ward month  by  month  bearing  light  and  knowledge  to  someone 
whose  friendship  you  cherish. 

And  remember  each  yearly  subscription   carries   with  it  membership 
in  Our  World  Institute,  with  all  its  important  privileges. 


OUR  WORLD  V.E.    12  23 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

I    enclose    $3.00    for   a    year's   subscription 
and   membership   in   Our  World  Institute. 

or 
I   enclose   $1.00    for   a    five   months'    subscrip- 
tion   without   membership   in    the    Institute. 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company 


9  East  37th  Street 


New  York  City 


HOW  XT   IS    DONE 

THE  STORY  OF  COAL.  A  film  showing 
the  mining  and  blasting  of  coal,  the  loading 
of  _  mine  cars,  underground  haulage,  and  the 
hoisting  tc  the  surface.  The  coal  is  sized, 
cleaned  and  loaded  for  shipment  by  rail.  3 
reels,     (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 

*  THE  WIZARDY  OF  WIRELESS.  'Unseen 
things  like  radio  waves,  electrons,  electric  cur- 
rent and  voltage  are  explained  by  means  of 
animated  drawings.  2  reels,  (p  and  d,  Gen. 
Electric.) 

LOWNEY'S  CANDY  FACTORY.  A  trip 
through  this  modern  candy  factory,  showing 
the  wonderful  machines;  the  balls,  sticks,  slabs 
and  squares  of  candy;  the  candies  having 
fondant  as  their  base,  being  molded  into 
shape,  and  coated  with  chocolate  or  some 
other  material,  the  packing  into  boxes.  3 
reels.      (Universal.) 

»  OUT  OF  THE  SEA.  A  picture  taken 
along  the  Florida  Keys  and  showing  the 
sponge  industry,  the  many  colcTed  fish  like 
the  Angel  fish,  and  others,  the  marketing  of 
large  turtles,  the  landing  of  large  fish  like 
the  tarpon,  and  whipray.  (p  and  d,  Carter 
Cinema.) 


LITERATURE 

RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  The  story  of 
"Richard  the  Third"  following  Shakepeare's 
great  tragedy.  The  scenes  of  his  activities 
form  a  complete  panorama  of  picturesque  Eng- 
land in  medieval  times.  5  reels.  (d,  Lea- 
Bel.) 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS.  Harcld 
Bell  Wright's  story  of  the  Ozarks,  bringing 
out  the  things  that  are  big  and  worth  while. 
Its  message  will  be  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  see  it.  8   reels,   (d,   Lea-Bel.) 

ANNA  BELLE  LEE.  A  picture  production 
based  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  world-famous 
poem.     5   reels.      (<f,   Am.   M.   P.   Corp.) 

,  LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD.  The  old 
story  sc  well  loved  by  the  children.  This 
opens  with  a  beautiful  Christmas  ■  tree  and 
Santa  Claus  distributes  the  gifts.  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  receives  the  red  cape  and  hood 
in  which  she  is  always  pictured.  Another 
scene    is   a    regular   circus    with    trained   dogs, 


ponies,  and  elephant  and  a  clown.  And  then, 
of  course,  the  story  of  her  visit  to  her 
grandmother's  and  her  meeting  Sir  Wolf  are 
pictured.     5  reels,      (d.  Wholesome  Films.) 


NATURE    STUDY    AND    OTHER 

SCIENCES 

J  DWELLERS  OF  THE  DEEP.  A  picture 
showing  the  many  and  varied  specimens  of 
sea  life  in  the  aquarium  in  Battery  Park,  New 
York  City,  the  largest  aquarium  in  the  world. 

(d,  Kineto.) 
v"THE  ANT.  One  of  the  "Secrets  of  Life" 
series,  showing  the  life  of  the  ant  as  seen 
through  the  microscope  by  a  new  process  just 
perfected  by  Louis  H.  Tolhurst.  Many  close- 
ups  are  given  showing  the  heme  under  the 
ant  hill  and  these  busy  little  insects  at  work. 
(p  and  d,  Edu.  Film  Exch.) 

*  THE  BLACK  -  AND  -  ORANGE  GARDEN 
SPIDER.  This  reel  shows  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  this  familiar  spider — the  female 
Mirandi_  spinning  her  web; — entangling  her  prey 
— enjoying  the  feast — laying  eggs — hatching  of 
the  young,  etc.  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual  Edu.) 

•  WORK  OF  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY.  A  reel  picturing  timber  test- 
ing, the  preservative  treatment  of  timber,  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  wood-waste,  as  seen 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,      (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

4  THE  ICE  AND  SNOW.  A  film  _  showing 
water  in  its  various  forms,  and  explaining  the 
formation  of  ice  and  snow.  Several  interesting 
laboratory  experiments  are  pictured.  800  ft. 
(p   and    d,   Beseler.) 


RECREATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

THE  GIRL  I  LOVED.  The  picture  of  life 
on  a  pleasant  Indiana  farm  as  told  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  featuring  Charles  Ray  and 
Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  The  film  is  reviewed  at 
length  in  our  June  issue.  5  reels,  (p,  Chas. 
Ray  Prod.;   d,  United  Artists.) 

NOBODY'S  DARLING.  Baby.  Peggy  is 
chased  into  a  tcy  shop  by  the  police  and  tries 
to  pose  as  a  mechanical  doll.  She  is  bought 
by  a  customer  and  taken  home  where  she  ter- 
rifies the  family  and  the  colored  servants  by 
coming  to   life.      2   reels.      (p   and   d,   Univ.) 


MIKU/A 

Portable  Screens 

1 

Not    only    pay    for    them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

VIINUSA   CINE  SCREEN   CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

""World's Largest  Producers^/ 
Jdotion  Picture  Screens. 

SALLY  SHOWS  THE  WAY.  Mary  Miles 
Minter  in  a  delightful  story  of  a  little  girl 
who  is  adopted  by  a  crabbed  old  lady.  After 
a  few  months  the  little  girl  changes  the  gloomy 
old  home  into  a  place  of  sunshine.  5  reels. 
(d,  World  Edu.) 

THE  BIG  SHOW.  An  "Our  Gang  Comedy." 
The  gang  give  a  combination  circus,  sideshow 
and  motion  picture  performance.  2  reels. 
(/>,  Hal  Roach;  d,  Pathe.) 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 
CREATION.  The  first  reel  of  a  series,  "The 
Holy  Bible  in  Motion  Pictures."  A  film  ver- 
sion of  the  creation  of  Heaven,  earth,  light, 
air  and  water,  followed  by  vegetation  and  liv- 
ing creatures  including  man  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.     (/>  and  d,  Nat'l  Non-Theat.) 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS.  Lester  Blaine  lives 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment applies  only  to  money — that  one  can  play 
fast  and  loose  with  time  and  property  and  still 
square  himself  with  the  moral  code.  Then  a 
very  serious  situation  is  developed  in  which 
Lester  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  age- 
long   truth,    that    "whatsoever    a    man    soweth, 


that  shall  he  also  reap."     2  reels,      (p  and  d, 
Inter.   Church   Film  Co.) 

THE  HOLY  CITY.  A  picture  study  of 
Jerusalem  with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  (d, 
Kineto.) 

REBELLION.  Three  boys  rebel  against  con- 
ditions in  their  homes  and  decide  to  run  away. 
A  wise  Judge  steps  in,  recommending  educa- 
tion through  self-government;  but  the  educa- 
tion did  not  alone  belong  to  the  boys.  The 
three  fathers,  a  banker,  a  bookkeeper  and  a 
trench-digger,  found  they  needed  education  in 
the  science  of  common  understanding.  (d, 
Com.   M.   P.) 


DO  YOU  "BUY"  PICTURES 
WITH    CARE? 


"A! 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
installment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 

American  Motion  Picture  Corporation,   50   Church   St.,  New   York   City. 
VBeseler  Educational   Film  Company,   Inc.,    71    W.   23rd   St.,   New  York   City. 

Carter   Cinema   Producing   Corporation,   220-224   W.   42d    St.,    New   York   City. 

Community  Motion   Picture   Service,   Inc.,   46  W,   24th    St.,   New  York  City. 
«  Educational   Film  Exchanges,   370   Seventh   Ave.,    New  York   City. 

Film   Booking   Offices  of   America,   Inc.,    723   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York   City. 
/  General   Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,   N.    Y. 

Harcol  Film  Co.,  Inc.,  230  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La: 

Homestead  Films,   Inc.,   732   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago. 

Indiana  University,   Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,   Bloomington,   Ind. 

International  Church   Film  Co.,  861   Reibold  Bldg.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

International   Harvester   Co.,    606    South   Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Iowa  State   College,  Visual  Instruction   Service,   Ames,  Iowa. 

Kineto  Cv.  of  America,  350   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Lea-Bel   Film  Co.,   804   South   Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

National   Non-Theatrical   Motion  Pictures,   Inc.,   130   West  46th   St.,  New  York   City. 

National   Tuberculosis   Assn.,   370    Seventh   Ave.,   New  York   City. 

Pathe   Exchange,   Inc.,   1600   Broadway,    New   York  City. 

Prizma   Inc.,    110    West   40th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Society  for  Visual   Education,   806   W.  Washington   Blvd.,   Chicago. 

United  Artists  Corporation,   729  Seventh  Ave.,   New  York  City. 

U.   S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,   D.    C. 

U.   S.   Dept.  of  Interior,   Bureau  of  Mines,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

U.   S.   Dept.   of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Universal   Pictures  Corporation,   1600   Broadway,   New  York  City. 

Wholesome  Films  Co.,  804  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Worcester  Film   Corporation,   130   West  46th   St.,  New  York   City. 

World  Educational  Film  Co.,  804  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MERICANS  do  not  pick  their 
entertainment  with  enough 
"care,"  says  William  de  Mille. 
"They  are  inclined  to  attend  the  theatre 
haphazard.  The  vast  majority  will  deny 
this  accusation,  but  let  them  question 
themselves  as  follows : 

"After  I  see  a  good  picture,  do  1 
immediately  find  out  the  name  of  the 
author  and  scenario  writer? 

"When  I  have  seen  a  truly  good 
photodrama,  do  I  think  of  the  man  who 
directed  it  and  watch  for  his  future 
efforts? 

"Following  a  pleasing  evening  watch- 
ing a  worthwhile  film,  correctly  made, 
well  photographed  and  with  no  evidence 
of  cheapness,  do  I  learn  the  name  of  the 
company  that  made  it  and  guide  myself 
accordingly  when  next  I  visit  a  cinema 
theatre? 

"People  who  have  asked  themselves 
these  questions  and  who  make  use  of 
the  information  thus  acquired,  usually 
pick  entertaining  photoplays.  People 
who  do  not,  and  this  class  far  out- 
numbers the  other,  sit  through  a  large 
proportion  of  bad  pictures." 

FARM    FILMS   IN  THE 
NORTHWEST 

FEW  of  the  Department  of 
Agricluture  films  now  being 
shown    in    the    Pacific   Northwest 


A 


MICHIGAN     SERIES 

Motion  pictures,  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  illustrating  the  natural  life  of  Michigan  and  the  North  Central  States 

NOW  READY 

B 

"PICKING   THE    PINES" 

1    Reel 


1    Reel 

A  pictured  description  of  the 
different  members  of  the  pine  family 
in  their  natural  settings.  Entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 


'A  SONG  OF  THE  WOODS" 

1    Reel 
□ 

Other  reels  of 
the  MICHIGAN 
SERIES  to  be 
announced    soon. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Bookings 


1    Reel 

The  most  beautiful  story  of  the 
seasons  ever  told  in  tree  language. 
The  prettiest  supplementary  reel 
ever  shown. 


HOMESTEAD    FILMS 


1    CHICAGO 


732  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


ILLINOIS    ■ 


December,  192  3 
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Certified  Non-Theatrical  Distri- 
bution Service 

of 

Society  for  Visual  Education 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


Total  Number  of  Institutions  Using  Serv- 
ice   of   Society   for   Visual   Education 


10,512 


Write  to  the  address  below  for  information  regarding  our  free  films 

Free  Films   Productions  Committee 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

For  Your  Teacher  Friend 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,   One   Year,  $1.00 :. Total,   $3.00 
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SCENERY 

One   Exterior   Drop    Curtain 
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Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   W.   Monroe   St. 
Chicago,    111. 


Dearer  Than  He  Thought 

Demobilized  Tommy  Atkins  (gazing 
at  price-cards  in  shop)  :  "They  told  me  I 
was  fighting  for  dear  life,  but  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  going  to  be  as  dear  as 
this." — Punch    (London). 


are :  "Birds  of  a  Feather,"  a  pictured 
plea  for  raising  standard  bred  poultry 
in  place  of  scrubs;  "400,000,000  Chick- 
ens," a  summary  of  the  poultry  industry 
which  ought  to  be  seen  by  every 
pessimist  who  despairs  of  the  farmer ; 
"Bill  Jones,  Champion,"  story  of  a  boy 
who  attends  a  convention  of  boys  and 
girls  clubs ;  "A  Letter  to  Dad,"  another 
film  on  the  Boy  and  Girl  farm  move- 
ment; "Cranberries,"  on  the  cranberry 
industry;  "Anchored  Acres,"  showing 
methods  of  stopping  erosion;  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Bulls,"  a  pictured  vindication  of 
good  blood ;  and  "A  Year  with  the 
Flock"  which  shows  that  the  sheep  busi- 
ness has  not  been  entirely  destroyed  in 
the  United   States. 


SOME  GOOD  ADVICE 

g  r  K  FTER  all  drama  is  drama, 
I  \  whether  it  be  on  the  screen  or 
on  the  speaking  stage,  and  the 
highest  creation  of  drama  is  human 
character.  Run  over  your  list  of  stars 
and  note  how  few  of  them  can  depict 
character.  Most  of  them  are  chosen  for 
looks,  or  because  they  'register'  well,  or 
because  producers  for  business  reasons 
feel  compelled  'to  create'  a  new  star. 

"If  motion  picture  men  could  be  made 
to  see  this  fundamental  point,  and  stick 


resolutely  to  it,  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  screen  would  disappear.  We 
should  have  less  slapstick  comedy ; 
fewer  gorgeous  spectacles  that  appeal  to 
the  eye  instead  of  to  the  emotions;  less 
misrepresentation  of  American  life. 
There  would  be  fewer  stars  and  more 
actors,  less  of  the  inflation  of  high 
salaries  and  expensive  settings  which 
now  has  the  industry  by  the  ears." — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


Real  Obedience 

Four-year-old  to  her  favorite  doll, 
the  loss  of  whose  arm  exposes  the  saw- 
dust: "Oh,  you  dear,  good,  obedient 
dolly!  I  know  I  told  you  to  chew  your 
food  fine,  but  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
chew  it  as  fine  as  that."- — London  Post. 


Making  Them  Useful 

Traveler  :  "It's  a  nuisance — these 
trains   are  always  late." 

Resourceful  Conductor:  "But,  my 
dear  sir,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
waiting-rooms  if  they  were  on  time?" — 
Num  ero   (  Turin  ) . 


Prepared  for  Rest 

"Can  you  come  and  help  me  clean 
house,  Mandy?" 

"No'm ;  can't  come.  I's  jined  de  'So- 
ciation  ob  de  Folded  Hands." — Life. 


It  pays  for  itself  while  it  works  for  you 


THE  ACME  SVE 

Is  a  financial  asset.  Schools  and  churches 
throughout  the  country  are  informing  us 
daily  that  their  Acme  SVE's  have  been 
installed  and  paid  for  without  appropria- 
tions by  the  institutions. 

Consider  first  the  service  that  an  Acme  SVE 
will  render  in  your  church  or  school — as 
evidenced  by  the  quotations  printed  below. 
Then  write  to  us  and  say,  "How  can  I 
install  an  Acme  SVE  without  appropriating 
money  for  the  purpose?"  and  you  will 
receive  facts  as  to  how  other  schools  and 
churches  have  secured  Acme  SVE  pro- 
jectors. 

Praise   from   a   Pastor 
"I   have  used   a  professional  machine  with 
arc  light  in   lecture   and   Chautauqua  work 
for   six  years,    and    the    Acme   gives   better 
satisfaction." 

School  Principal  Well  Pleased 
"Personally  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  met  the 
rather  stiff  requirements  of  a  large  audi- 
torium and  an  8  5 -foot  throw.  We  were 
so  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  one 
machine  handled  the  job  that  we  feel 
greatly  inclined  to  secure  another  to  obviate 
the   necessary   wait   while   changing   films." 

Commended  by  a   School  Dean 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  but  words  of  praise. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  mechanical  diffi- 
culty; the  machine  is  simple  to  understand 
and  operate,  and  the  pictures  produced 
from  good  films  are  excellent.  We  have 
an  excellent  direct-current  arc-light  stereop- 
ticon,  but  use  the  stereopticon  attachment 
of  the  Acme  in  preference  to  the  arc  be- 
cause of  the  steadier  light,  the  better  light 
quality,  and  the  absence  of  hissing  and 
sputtering  noises.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  would  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  to  any  person  desiring  a  semi- 
portable   motion   picture   machine." 


The  Acme  SVE  Is  Known  for  Its 

Versatility —  It  projects  motion  pictures,  slides, 
and  still  pictures  from  film,  on  a  throw 
of    from     10    to     100    feet. 

Safety —  Lamp  and  motor  enclosed  separate 
from  film;  gold-glass  shutter  protects 
stopped  film  from  excessive  heat;  metal 
magazines    enclose    film. 

Convenience —  Picture  focused  and  framed 
while  film  runs;  pilot  lamp  illuminates  in- 
terior for  threading;  operating  buttons 
plainly  marked;  rewinds  1,000-foot  reel  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

Economy —  Rewind  movement  is  independent, 
eliminating  excessive  use  of  projecting 
mechanism. 


From  a  Superintendent  of  Education 

"We  have  three  of  your  machines  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  I  am  so  thoroughly 
interested  in  this  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion that  I  shall  not  let  up  until  all  of  our 
consolidated  schools,  eight  in  number,  are 
equipped  with  Acme  motion  picture  ma- 
chines." 


Acme    Motion    Picture    Projector    Co. 
C06   W.    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 
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Your     easy     time-payment     plan 
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Insist  on  the  film  that  makes  Portable  Pro- 
jection safe.   It's 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


And  it's  identified  by  the  words  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film"— stenciled  in  black 
letters  in  the  transparent  margin.  Look  for 
this  proof  of  Eastman  Film  quality  and  safety 
film  safety. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 
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S.  V.  E.  SCHOOLFILMS 


URING  the  last  few  years  Visual  Instruction  has  advanced 
so  favorably  and  rapidly  that  many  leading  educators  con- 
sider a  film  library  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  modern 
school  equipment.  State  Universities  and  many  School 
Systems  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  owning  prints  of  films 
which  are  used  most  frequently  each  term. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  library  and  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  hav- 
ing made  an  extensive  study  of  the  educational  film  field, 
will  gladly  co-operate  with  any  school  or  organization  interested  in  establishing  a 
film  library  or  in  the  purchase  of  individual  reels.  The  Society  will  gladly  give 
suggestions   based   upon    actual   experiences  in  this  particular  field. 

S.   V.    E.    films  covering   the   following  subjects  are  printed  on  standard-width  non- 
inflammable   film  and  are  sold  on  a  footage  basis: 


a      y-,         v7 

D 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Athletics,  Civics,  Foreign 
Geography,  Health,  Hygiene,  History,  Industries, 
Mathematics,  Nature  Study,  Physical  Geography, 
Physics,  Regional  Geography,  Sanitation,  Scenics, 
Vocational      Training     and     Special     Subjects. 


The    Society    will    occupy    Room    E-7    at    the    Congress    Hotel    during    the    N.    E.    A.    Con- 
vention,   February    24-28,    and    will    welcome    everyone    interested    in    Visual    Instruction. 


Write    to    our    Chicago    office    direct. 
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The  Incubus  of  the  Incompetent 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  the  development  and 
extension  of  popular  education.  The  little  red 
schoolhouses  are  giving  way  to  the  pretentious 
consolidated  school,  the  poorly  ventilated  and  dingy 
city  school  buildings  are  being  succeeded  by  the 
finest  examples  of  the  architect's  art,  equipped  with 
every  known  device  for  promoting  the  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  health  of  its  pupils  ;  the  struggling 
pioneer  colleges  have  been  distanced  by  the  huge 
universities  that  have  grown  up  in  every  part  of  our 
country. 

THE  stales  have  decreed  by  law  that  free  educa- 
tion shall  be  provided  for  all  of  their  inhabitants 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  and  fourteen  to 
eighteen.  Moreover,  they  insist  in  their  compulsory 
school  laws,  that  the  educational  advantages  offered 
shall  actually  be  used.  Nor  does  the  matter  stop 
here.  If  a  pupil  has  not  finished  the  high  school  by 
the  time  he  is  fourteen  or  sixteen,  he  may  continue 
until  he  is  twenty-one,  and  in  most  cases  even 
longer.  If  he  wishes  to  go  beyond  the  high  school, 
the  state  provides  for  him  a  university  education  in 
arts,  or  law,  or  medicine,  or  engineering,  or  any  one 
of  several  other  professions.  He  may  spend  half  his 
life  in  free  education.  And  all  this  applies  to  the 
more  than  twenty-two  'millions  who  are  now  of 
school  age. 

THE  magnitude  of  the  educational  movement  is 
measured  by  its  cost.  The  taxes  for  the  support 
of  our  schools  are  by  far  the  largest  taxes  collected 
for  any  single  purpose.  The  parents  of  the  country 
have  imposed  unparalleled  burdens  upon  themselves 
because  they  have  desired  that  their  children  shall 
have  educational  opportunities  vastly  superior  to 
those  which  they  had  in  their  childhood.  In 
thousands  of  places  they  have  taken  pride  that  their 
school  building  was  better  than  any  dwelling  or 
business  structure  in  the  village.  Over  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  now  being  expended 
on  public  education  in  this  country.  Nothing  in 
history  has  ever  equaled  it,  or  even  approached  it, 
unless  it  be  the  princely  sum  of  five  hundred 
millions  a  year  that  has  been  disbursed  through 
the  Veterans  Bureau  for  those  of  our  four  million 
soldiers  of  the  Great  War  who  are  now  disabled  or 
in  need.  While  the  point  is  up,  let  it  be  stated 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  the  printed  word  is 
capable,  that  although  we  spend  over  a  thousand 
millions  a  year  on  the  education  of  the  twenty-two 
million-  of  future  citizens  who  now  are  of  school 
age,    \  et    we   spend   an    even    larger   sum    on    a    very 


much  smaller  number  of  persons  in  pensions, 
through  the  Veterans  Bureau,  and  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments. 

WE  ADMIT,  and  insist,  that  our  hopes  of  the 
future  progress  of  the  race  are  largely  centered 
in  general  education,  and  we  do  not  regret  the 
lavish  expenditures  that  have  been  and  are  being 
made  for  education.  This  is  strictly  true,  even 
when  we  restore  our  perspective  concerning  finan- 
cial matters  that  was  badly  distorted  by  the  extrava- 
gancies and  "drives"  of  the  war  period,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  recent  ultra-astronomic  flights 
of  the  ruble  and  the  mark.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent our  inquiring  whether  or  not  our  investments 
in  education  are  being  'made  in  the  wisest  possible 
way.  Indeed,  we  owe  it  t  o  ourselves  and  to 
posterity  to  make  this  very  inquiry  often  and 
insistently. 

IT  SEEMS  natural  for  human  beings  to  get  an  idea 
and  then  to  pursue  it  ardently  and  uncritically. 
Our  predecessors  recognized  the  value  of  education, 
and  a  generation  or  two  back  the  great  majority  of 
people  openly  expressed  their  regret  that  they  did 
not  have  more.  Their  failures  were  often  ascribed 
to  their  lack  of  educational  advantages,  and  they 
looked  on  their  children  with  biased  parental  eyes 
and  resolved  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cost,  they 
should  become  equipped  to  be  leaders  in  the  world, 
even  presidents.  Then  the  elementary  schools  were 
designed  to  prepare  for  the  high  schools,  and  the 
hig-h  schools  were  designed  to  prepare  forthe  col- 
leges. Every  step  in  the  educational  process  aimed 
at  scholarship  as  the  ultimate  goal.  Everything 
that  was  taught  was  taught  because  it  would  be 
required  at  some  later  stage  in  the  educational 
journey.  Every  child  was  advised  to  climb  as  far 
as  he  could  011  the  educational  ladder,  and  if  the 
allurements  of  a  busy  world  distracted  his  attention, 
the  achievements  of  great  lawyers  and  great  authors 
and  great  scientists  and  great  statesmen  were'  held 
before  him  for  emulation. 

IN  SPITE  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put 
forth  only  a  small  percentage  of  school  children 
go  beyond  the  fifth  grade.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  them  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  go 
farther.  Therefore  the  question  arises  whether  or 
not  what  they  have  been  taught  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  given  them.  The  answer  is  NO. 
A  thousand  absurdities  spring  to  mind.  We  do  not 
try  to  teach  the  blind  to  paint;  we  should  not 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Making  Safety  Interesting 


By  Mary  Noel  Arrowsmith 
Education  Section,  National  Safety  Council 


IT  IS  the  appointed  task  of  the 
Education  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  to  interest 
the  schools  of  the  country  in  teach- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  preventing 
accidents.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
our  task,  and  I  might  say  the  least 
important  part,  since  educators  the 
country  .over  are  rapidly  becoming 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  do 
their  share  in  helping  to  check  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of  seri- 
ous and  fatal  accidents  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes. 

If  every  school  in  the  country 
did  its  part,  the  lives  of  at  least 
half  of  the  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren killed  each  year  in  the  United 
States  could  be  saved,  as  well  as 
untold  suffering  avoided.  The  other 


part  of  our  task  is  to  show  peo- 
ple that  safety  is  really  interesting 
and  that  it  has  more  of  a  thrill  than 
the  excitement  of  any  accident. 
Otherwise  we  can  not  expect  that 
safety  education  will  have  any  in- 
fluence on  normal  youngsters. 

Adventure  in   Safety 

Our  argument  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple :  we  believe,  as  you  do,  that  ad- 
venture is  what  makes  life  worth 
while.  The  more  adventures  you 
have  and  the  more  you  put  into 
life,  the  fuller  and  richer  your  ex- 
perience will  be.  Wherever  you 
are,  adventure  is  waiting  for  you 
if  only  you  have  eyes  to  see  and 
a  heart  to  understand.  But  there 
are  certain  simple  laws  which  must 


govern  action  if  adventure  is  to  be 
really  worth  while. 

For  example,  here  is  a  boy  who 
has  his  first  experience  of  a  sum- 
mer on  the  water.  His  first  act  is 
to  get  into  a  canoe  and  paddle  off. 
confident  in  his  own  powers  of 
managing  it  and  without  fear  of 
possible  consequences.  But  he  does 
not  understand  a  canoe,  nor  does 
he  know  how  to  swim.  He  tips  over 
and  is  rescued  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Another  boy  is  able  to  go 
anywhere  with  his  canoe  because 
he  can  handle  it,  he  knows  what  it 
can  and  can  not  be  expected  to  do, 
and  if  an  emergency  arises,  he  can 
swim.  Which  boy  is  going  to  have 
the  more  fun? 

There  is  always  a  right  way  and 
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a  wrong  way  of  doing  things  and 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  learning 
the  right  way  and  realizing  that  an 
accident  is  usually  the  result  of 
stupidity  or  laziness.  What  children 
must  learn  is  that  doing  a  thing  the 
safe  way  means  that  they  get  the 
most  out  of  it  and  are  always  ready 
for  more  adventures.  We  are  there- 
fore always  looking  for  devices 
which  will  bring  out  the  interest 
that  lies  in  doing  things  the  right 
way  and  will  help  children  to  form 
safe  habits  by  making  the  right  way 
more  attractive  than  the  wrong. 

"Mary  Gay"  and  Her  Suitcase   Theatre 

Some  years  ago,  Miss  Stella 
Boothe  of  New  York  invented 
Mary  Gay  and  her  Suitcase  The- 
atre in  which  she  has  traveled  far 
and  wide  and  taught  lessons  in 
health  to  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.  "Mary  Gay"  is  a  charming 
little  cardboard  figure,  but  none  the 
less  a  very  real  child,  and  this  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Education 
Section,  Miss  Boothe  has  given  her 
a  companion,  little  red-headed  Jim- 
mie,  and  a  larger  home  for  them 
and  for  their  play-mates.  They  all 
live  in  their  little  green  theatre  be- 
hind a  curtain  the  color  of  a  brown 
autumn  leaf  and  are  having  all 
sorts  of  adventures  in  safety,  para- 
doxical as  that  may  sound,  because, 
as  Miss  Boothe  says,  they  have  all 
found  that  "the  fun  of  knowing  is 
to  remember  in  time." 

This  miniature  theatre  is  a  teach- 
ing   device    ideally    adapted    to    a 


school  assembly.  Anyone  with  a 
gift  for  story-telling  can  hold  a 
roomful  of  children  breathless  with 
interest  as  she  tells  the  story  of 
Mary  Gay  and  Jimmie  and  at  the 
same  time  works  the  wires  on 
which  the  figures  are  moved  about. 
There  is  no  complicated  mechanism 
and  an  older  child  might  easily  be 
the  operator  while  another  child 
tells  the  stories.  Here  are  the  stor- 
ies shown  in  the  illustrations,  which 
teach  simple  and  effective  safety 
lessons : 

The    Traffic    Scene 

The  first  scene  shows  a  street 
corner  with  an  officer  directing 
traffic  and  a  group  of  children  wait- 
ing to  cross  the  street.  Jimmie,  the 
School  Safety  Scout,  is  helping  the 
policeman  by  keeping  the  children 
on  the  sidewalk  until  the  signal 
comes  for  them  to  cross  the  street. 
Mary  Gay  brings  up  the  rear.  The 
policeman's  jointed  arm  is  raised 
against  the  traffic  and  Jimmie  with 
his  little  white  Scout's  flag  leads 
the  children  across  the  street.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  when  the  cars  and 
taxi-cabs  start  again,  Alec  darts 
into  the  street  from  behind  a 
parked  car  and  dodges  across. 
Mary  Gay  and  Jimmie  tell  him  hew 
stupid  and  unfair  it  is  of  him  to 
take  such  silly  chances,  especially 
as  he  knows  their  school  is  trying 
for  a  "no  accident"  record.  He 
may  not  care  about  himself,  but  he 
might  at  least  think  of  other  peo- 
ple.    So  Alec  finds  himself  under 
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arrest  and  the  next  scene  shows  the 
school-room  with  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Safety  Council  going  on. 

In    Court 

The  Judge  sits  in  great  dignity 
on  the  platform,  the  jury  on 
benches  in  the  front  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  every  hair  of  his 
well-brushed  head  glistening  with 
earnestness,  moves  an  accusing  fin- 
ger up  and  down  at  the  guilty  chil- 
dren while  the  court  stenographer 
in  a  charming  pink  dress  and 
bobbed  hair  takes  down  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Louise,  who  stands  in  great  em- 
barrassment on  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  has  thrown  a  banana 
peel  on  the  side-walk  in  front  of 
the  school,  Tom  has  blown  dirty 
water  from  the  gutter  out  of  his 
squirt-gun,  and  there  are  various 
other  offenders  beside  Alec,  who 
comes  into  court  under  guard.  The 
officers  of  the  court  dispose  of  the 
cases  as  they  in  their  wisdom  see 
fit  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
same  offenders  do  not  appear  twice. 

The    Coasting    Scene 

Another  scene  shows  a  snowy 
hillside  crossed  by  a  railroad  track 
in  the  distance  with  children  coast- 
ing, and  a  pond  where  the  ice  has 
been  broken  and  a  red  flag  placed 
near  the  hole.  In  the  foreground 
is  another  hill  separately  added 
with  a  real  slide  so  that  Mary  Gay 
and  Jimmie  can  be  seen  actually 
sliding  down  on  their  sleds.  They 
appear  dragging  their  sleds  behind 
them  and  discuss  with  Marjorie, 
who  is  skating  on  another  pond 
nearby,  the  respective  merits  of 
their  coasting  place  where  one 
doesn't  have  to  bother  about  trains 
or  automobiles  and  the  other  hill 
where  one  has  to  watch  out  all  the 
time  and  even  then  is  not  ever  sure 
of  not  getting  hit.  At  every  turn 
in  the  story  the  point  is  brought 
out  that  there  is  no  sense  in  getting 
hurt  through  your  own  fault  be- 
cause it  cuts  you  off  from  all  the 
fun  that  you  could  otherwise  have. 

How    to    Obtain    the    Theatre    at    Small 
Cost 

While  the  charm  of  the  theatre 
and  its  dramatic  appeal  make  it  a 
teaching  device  of  real  value,  its 
cost  would  probably  prevent  many 
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schools  from  using  it.  The  con- 
struction of  a  similar  theatre  by  the 
children  themselves,  however,  af- 
fords a  project  in  safety  of  still 
greater  educational  value  which 
may  be  worked  out  in  the  depart- 
ments of  manual  training,  sewing, 
art,  English  and  dramatics,  and 
which  may  include  an  entire  class 
or  even  several  grades.  The  actual 
building  of  the  theatre  would  of 
course  be  done  by  the  manual  train- 
ing class. 

It  is  large  and  elaborate  enough 
to  afford  work  for  a  good-sized 
class  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be 
within  their  power  under  direction. 
This  class  would  also  cut  out  the 
figures  of  heavy  cardboard  or  wood 
which  are  drawn  and  painted  in  the 
art  department.  The  decoration  of 
the  theatre  would  also  be  the  work 
of  the  art  class  and  the  domestic 
science  department  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  curtains. 

Teaches  Drama 

Perhaps  the  greatest  possibility 
for  creative  work,  however,  lies  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  in  written 
and  oral  English  for  writing  and 
dramatizing  the  stories  that  are  to 
be  given  by  the  cardboard  actors. 
The   stories    already   given    merely 
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suggest  the  sort  of  thing  that  ihc 
children  themselves  can  d).  The 
field  of  safety  offers  unlimited  ma- 
terial drawn  from  the  home,  the 
school,  the  factory  and  the  street. 
When  the  theatre  is  finished,  the 
stories  ready  and  the  story-teller 
and  operator  trained,  it  could  be 
shown  in  each  class-room  and  per- 
haps end  with  a  gala  performance 
for  the  whole  school  to  which  par- 
ents were  invited. 


A  device  such  as  this  trains  the 
eye  and  hand  and  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  an  understanding 
teacher  can  make  it  the  channel 
through  which  the  positive  side  of 
safety  is  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  permanent  impression. 

Anyone  interested  in  securing  a 
miniature  theatre  or  the  plans  for 
its  construction  'may  write  to  Miss 
Stella  P.oothe.  131  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Closing  Date  of  Scenario  Contest 
Changed  to  May  15 


BECAUSE  of  the  very  large 
volume  of  entries  and  in- 
quiries received  in  the  scen- 
ario contest  inaugurated  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  with 
a  relatively  small  number  of  com- 
pleted scenarios,  it  has  been  decided 
in  fairness  to  those  who  wish  to 
enter  the  contest,  and  in  order  to 
enhance  its  value  to  the  cause  of 
visual  education  to  extend  the 
time  limit  to  May  15. 

Many  desirous  of  entering  the 
contest  have  pointed  out  that  the 
interruption  of  the  school  year  by 
the  Christmas  Holidays  and  by  the 
approaching  N.  E.  A.  convention 
will  debar  them  from  trying  out 
their  ideas. 

Inquiries    received   indicate   that 


it  is  desirable  to  restate  the  follow- 
ing points : 

The  synopsis  form  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  contest.  While, 
as  announced  in  our  outlines  of 
the  contest,  the  scenarios  should 
be  of  an  educational  nature,  con- 
testants need  not  feel  that  their 
manuscripts  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  subjects  treated  of  sole- 
ly by  school  text  books.  Such 
subjects  are  of  course  eminently 
suitable  for  school  use.  However, 
to  broaden  the  field  of  selection, 
and  with  an  aim  of  sustaining  inter- 
est, dramatic  elements  are  permis- 
s:ble  where  a  plot  is  employed. 
Adaptations  of  the  dass;cs  and 
other  literary  works  of  merit  are 
likewise  acceptable.      In    fact,    en- 


trants may  use  as  their  vehicles 
any  subjects  which  might  appro- 
priately be  shown  in  the  classroom. 
All  manuscripts  must  include  titles. 

The  prize  winning  scenarios  are 
to  belong  to  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Of  the  three  scenarios 
winning  the  highest  prizes,  one 
of  this  number  will  be  produced 
by  the  society.  Should  any  other 
scenarios  be  produced  by  the  So- 
ciety they  will  be  made  use  of  under 
a  suitable  arrangement  and  one 
satisfactory  to  the  contributor  of 
the   scenario. 

All  non-prize  winning  scenarios 
belong  to  the  contributors  and  will 
be  returned  to  them  provided  post- 
age  is    sent    with    the   manuscript. 
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Four  Thousand  Photographs  of  Snowf  lakes 
Show  No  Two  Crystals  Alike 


SCIENTISTS  say  that  Nature 
creates  no  duplicates,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  variations. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  no  two 
leaves  exactly  alike  in  size  and 
structure  have  ever  been  found. 
Now  comes  a  Vermont  scientist, 
Wilson  A.  Bentley,  who  says  that 
no  two  of  the  infinite  number  of 
snowflakes  which  fall  to  the  earth 
in  winter  are  identical  in  shape  and 
design.  He  backs  up  his  statement 
with  four  thousand  photographs  of 
snow  crystals,  taken  during  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-five  years,  every  one 
of  which  differs  from  all  the  others 
in  some  detail. 

Probably  the  majority  of  us  have 
noticed  and  admired  the  fairylike 
beauty  of  a  snowflake  when  it  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  some  part  of 
one's  clothing.  But  there  was  not 
opportunity  to  study  the  delicacy 
of  decorative  design  in  the  particle 
of  frozen  moisture,  for  it  evapo- 
rated within  a  second  or  two.  Fur- 
thermore, the  average  flake  is  too 
small  to  reveal  the  exquisite  com- 
plex it v  of  its  design  to  the  naked 
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eye.  Under  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, the  minute  lines,  rods,  dots 
and  dashes  which  go  to  make  up 
the  perfectly  fashioned  geometrical 
figures  stand  out  in  remarkable 
beauty. 

A  Boy's  Hobby 

When  Mr.  Bentley  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen  he  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  snowflakes.  At  first  he 
made  drawings  of  them,  but  these 
proved  unsatisfactory.  He  enjoyed 
them  so  intensely,  however,  that  it 
led  to  a  great  desire  to  have  others 
see  and  enjoy  them,  too.  When  he 
learned  that  dry  plate  photography 
made  the  photographing  of  them 
possible  he  secured  a  camera  and 


a  microscope  and  after  much  ex- 
perimenting devised  a  means 
whereby  the  snowflake,  the  most 
evanescent  of  nature's  phenomena, 
could  be  photographed  and  en- 
larged within  a  moment  after  the 
delicate  and  feathery  messenger 
had  wafted  its  way  to  earth.  To- 
day Mr.  Bentley  is  recognized  as 
the  world's  authority  on  snowflakes 
and  he  has  been  able  to  show  the 
world  for  the  first  time  that  an  or- 
dinary snowflake  often  contains 
formations  more  intricate  and  dec- 
orative than  any  design  of  the  jew- 
eler's art. 

Delicate  Task 

Mr.  Bentley  says  that  the  task  of 
photographing  snowflakes  is  deli- 
cate, but  by  no  means  difficult.  Of 
course  the  utmost  haste  is  neces- 
sarv,  for,  once  the  flakes  are  sep- 


arated, evaporation  rapidly  wears 
them  away  even  during  the  most 
intense  cold.  He  has  a  laboratory, 
which  is  kept  as  cold  as  possible, 
with  his  combined  microscope  and 
camera  pointing  out  of  the  window. 

The  snowflakes  are  caught,  as 
the}'  fall  from  the  clouds  on  a 
blackboard,  picked  up  by  a  sharp, 
pointed  splint,  and  placed  on  a 
glass  slide  under  a  microscope  for 
observation.  A  brief  glimpse  de- 
termines whether  or  not  a  flake  is 
suitable  for  photographing. 

If  it  is,  it  is  pressed  down  flat  on 
the  glass  slide  with  a  feather,  the 
slide  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  centered,  focused,  and 
an  exposure  made  with  the  camera. 
The  exposure  may  last  from  five  to 
fifty  seconds,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  cloudiness  and  the  magni- 
fication given  by  the  microscope, 
the  magnification  running  from 
eight  to  sixty  diameters,  which 
means  from  64  to  3,600  times.  Or- 
dinary daylight  is  used  for  illumin- 
ation. 


While  photographing  the  flakes 
is  a  comparatively  easy  job,  the 
subsequent  processes  employed  on 
the  negatives  to  show  them  up  nat- 
urally, white  on  a  dark  background, 
are  very  tedious.  This  consists  of 
removing  the  film  of  the  negative 
from  around  the  image  of  the 
snowflake  by  cutting  and  scraping 
it  away.  As  some  of  the  forms  are 
very  branchy,  it  not  infrequently 
requires  three  or  four  hours  of  con- 
tinuous work  to  complete  one  nega- 
tive. 

Follows     Kaliedoscopic     Design 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  snowflakes,  says  Mr. 


Bentley,  is  that  although  they  are 
usually  constructed  according  to 
the  rule  of  six,  or  hexagonal  form, 
every  crystal  grows  in  kaledio- 
scopic  fashion  from  start  to  finish. 
Ever  -  varying  outgrowth  shapes 
unite  with  the  parent  crystal,  but 
in  doing  so,  they  frequently  impri- 
son or  bridge  over  tiny  quantities 
of  air,  thus  forming  tiny  air  tubes 
or  diffuse  shadings  within  the  crys- 
tal, which  outline  more  or  less  per- 
fectly the  transitory  shapes.  It  is 
these   shapes  which  give   such   re- 


markable richness  and  beauty  to  the 
photographs. 

According  to  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
percentage  of  perfect  crystals  even 
during  a  favorable  snow  fall  varies 
greatly.  Frequently  he  has  been 
rewarded  by  but  two  or  three  good 
specimens  for  a,  whole  day's  work. 
Again,  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been 
so  rarely  beautiful  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  select  the  ones 
to  be  photographed. 

The  crystals  vary  greatly  in  size 


during  the  different  storms  and 
even  during  a  given  fall.  Many 
times  they  are  so  tiny  (1/20  of  an 
inch  in  diameter)  that  they  require 
a  magnification  of  60  diameters, 
while  at  other  times,  especially 
when  branchy  forms  fall,  they  may 
be  from  1/5  to  1/4  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  requiring  a  magnification 
of  but  8  to  12  diameters. 

Aside  from  their  educational 
value  in  schools,  colleges  and 
museums,  Mr.  Bentley 's  remarkable 
photographs  have  furnished  many 
new  and  original  designs  of  great 
beauty  for  workers  in  the  different 
arts. 


N.  E.  A.  Members,  Look  Up 
Our  Headquarters! 


M' 


'EMBERS  and  friends  of 
the  Society  for  Visual 
Education  as  well  as  all 
visitors  interested  in  Visual  In- 
struction attending  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  in  Chicago,  February 
24-28,  will  find  interesting  ex- 
hibits of  educational  motion 
pictures  and  the  new  Picturol 
service  in  room  E-7,  Congress 
Hctel. 


Miss  Marie  Witham,  who  is 
personally  known  to  so  many  of 
the  superintendents  and  teachers, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Society's 
headquarters  and  ready  to  render 
any  service  to  visitors. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Davis  will  have  a 
complete  display  of  Picturols  and 
will  be  glad  to  assist  officials  and 
teachers  in  demonstrating  actual 
class  room  use  of  the  new  still 
picture   printed   on   film. 


Visitors  and  members  are  in- 
vited to  make  this  headquarters 
their  own.  Come  yourself  and 
bring  your  friends. 

Copies  of  the  current  issue  of 
VISUAL  EDUCATION  wdl  be 
distributed  from  this  headquar- 
ters. The  magazine  will  contain 
the  program  of  the  convention 
and  special  features  of  interest  re- 
lating to  the  N.  E.  A.'s  activities 
in   visual   instruction. 
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Motion  Pictures  in  Business 


RAILROADS  WIN  BIG  TOURIST  INCREASE 
BY  FILMING  GLORIES  OF  THE  ROCKIES 


DOE  NEAR  THE  GRAND  CANYON 


Notable  are  the  figures  showing 
the  increased  rail  travel  to  the  Na- 
tion's Playgrounds — since  the  in- 
auguration of  motion  pictures  by 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Systems 
in  their  Department  of  Tours.  This 
increase  made  itself  apparent  last 
season  and  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
previous  yearly  growth.  A  film  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  a  highly 
entertaining  lecture,  is  now  one  of 
the  main  dependencies  of  the  rail- 
roads  in   inducing   tourist   travel. 

One  may  readily  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Collins 
of  the  Department  of  Tours  by  a 
casual  glance  at  some  of  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  showing  the  number  of  vis- 
itors to  the  Western  Parks  during 
the  last  season  in  comparison  t  > 
the  numbers  shown  to  have  made 
the  tour  in  other  seasons.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Collins  is  not  claiming  too 
much  for  the  activities  of  Irs  De- 
partment when  he  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  great  throng  of  people 
who  flocked  during  the  last  Park 
season  to  Yellowstone  and  the  Na- 
tional  Rockv  Mountain   Parks  was 


composed  largely  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  motion  picture  exhibited 
by  his  department.  This  film  is  lit- 
erally a  panorama  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Business   Grows   Where   Film   is  Seen 

The  increased  volume  of  travel 
by  tourists  to  the  West  since  the 


inauguration  of  motion  pictures  by 
the  Railroads  mentioned  carries  un- 
mistakable publicity  significance. 
The  Department  of  Tours  of  these 
two  railroads  has  been  maintained 
for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
and  has  for  a  number  of  years  used 
stereopticon  views.  The  motion  pic- 
ture now  in  use  with  its  colored 
slides,  which  lend  enchantment  to 
the  film,  is  from  pictures  taken  in 
August,  1922.  The  use  of  the  film 
had  its  beginning  in  the  early  fall 
of  1922. 

It  was  continually  on  exhibition 
until  the  opening  of  the  following 
park  season.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  tourists  visiting  the  West 
occurred. 

The  total  number  of  travelers  to 
Yellowstone  Park  during  the  sea- 
son which  closed  September  20th, 
1923,  was  138,352,  as  compared 
with  98,223,  the  total  number  of 
tourists  to  the  Park  during  the  sea- 
son which  closed  September  20th, 
1922.  This  is  an  increase  of  40,129 
persons. 


Ill 


inois  Leads 


The  largest  number  of  visitors  to 
Yellowstone  from  any  one  state 
during  the  last  Park  Season  came 
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from  Illinois ;  5,747  residents  of 
that     State     visiting     Yellowstone. 

Ohio  came  second  with  3,552  vis- 
itors; New  York,  third  with  3,101, 
and  Pennsylvania,  fourth  with  2,- 
530. 

The  motion  picture  exhibited  by 
the  Department  of  Tours  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Systems  en- 
joyed a  particularly  brisk  circula- 
tion in  these  states  during  what  is 
known  as  the  lecture  season, — that 
is  from  the  early  fall,  through 
April,  when  the  Park  season  opens. 
The  film,  with  its  accompanying 
lecture,  is  exhibited  in  all  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  was  in 
constant  demand  in  the  four  states 
from  which  the  largest  number  of 
tourists  visited  the  West.  The  Chi  - 
cago  and  Northwestern  and  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Systems  carried  on 
their  personally  escorted  tours  dur- 
ing the  Park  season  of  1923,  2,777 
passengers  as  compared  with  2,245 
during  the  preceding  park  season 
of  1922.  This  is  an  increase  of  532 
passengers,  or,  approximately, 
twenty-four  per  cent.  These  con- 
ducted tours  are  made  in  a  period 
of  two  weeks. 

Use  Passenger  Organization 

The  Chicago  and  Norhtwestern 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Sys- 
tems maintain  a  general  agent  in 
each  large  city  so  that  the  entire 
country  is  covered.  These  repre- 
sentatives receive  requests  from 
different  organizations  desiring  the 
lecture  as  the  exhibition  of  the  film 
and  the  accompanying  explanatory 
talk  are  designated.  The  general 
agent  arranges  a  date  and  the  lec- 
turer and  his  assistant  furnish 
everything  except  the  audience  and 
the  power  to  run  the  machine.  The 
film  is  in  great  demand  by  lodges, 
business  organizations  such  as  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  other  civic  bod- 
ies ;  also  by  schools  and  churches 
with  their  various  auxiliaries. 

It  is  furnished  these  organiza- 
tions without  charge. 

In  many  lodges  it  has  been 
appreciatively  used  as  the  feat- 
ure of  the  entertainment  on 
"Ladies  night."  The  film  may  be 
borrowed  by  communicating  with 
Mr.  C.  J.  Collins,  Manager  of  the 
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Department  of  Tours,  C.  and  N. 
W.  Ry.  Co.,  and  Union  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.,  148  South  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
cago. The  lecture  is  always  free, 
except  in  instances  where  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  church 
choirs,  aid  societies  or  committees 
of  charitable  organizations  to  make 
a  small  admission  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  certain  sums  of 
money,  but  the  railroads  make  no 
charge  and  accept  no  money  for  the 
use  of  their  film  and  lecture.  This 
lecture  covers  not  only  Yellowstone 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  (Es- 
tes)  Parks,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west but  includes  glimpses  of  the 
business  sections  and  some  of  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  including  Salt 
Lake  City,  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs. 


Three    Reels  Shown 

The  film  consists  of  three  reels 
of  pictures  and  about  150  colored 
slides  which  are  slipped  in  on  the 
screen  during  the  progress  of  the 
motion  picture,  when  it  is  desired 
to  impress  certain  well  known 
scenes  or  those  of  particular  grand- 
eur upon  the  audience.  Almost 
startling  in  their  beauty  are  these 
stereopticons,  and  the  invariable 
verdict  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
wonders  of  the  West  is  that  the 
marvellous  color  portrayed  is  not 
an  exaggeration.  During  the  past 
season  the  Department  of  Tours 
maintained  an  average  of  showing 
the  film  with  its  accompanying  lec- 
ture ten  times  weekly,  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  two  hundred. 
On    occasions    the    exhibition    was 
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made   to   as   large   an   audience  as 
900. 

The  demand  for  the  lecture  has 
been  so  great  in  some  cities  as  to 
necessitate  its  being  given  three 
times  in  a  single  day.  The  time  re- 
quired for  "the  lecture"  (exhibition 
of  the  film  with  accompanying 
talk)  is  about  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  Wanderlust 

The  Department  of  Tours  has 
seized  upon  the  theory  well  known 
to  psychologists  that  the  sight  of  a 
moving  train  awakens  in  people  the 
desire  to  travel.  With  admirable 
penetration  they  have  elected  to 
treat  their  audiences  in  the  opening 
of  the  film  to  the  rear  view  of  a 
train  steaming  out  of  the  North- 
western Station.  So  realistic  is  this 
clever  stroke  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  he  hears  the  exhaust  of  the 
engine,     at     closer     intervals     and 


growing  ever  fainter.  We  have  no 
sooner  lost  sight  of  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  on  the  rear  platform,  who 
are  waving  their  farewells  with 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  than  we  be- 
gin to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
journey  and  to  enjoy  the  scenic 
wonders  which  are  about  to  un- 
fold to  them. 

After  viewing  many  interesting 
points  along  the  way,  the  audience 
is  first  awakened  to  enthusiasm 
upon  the  pictured  entrance  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  The  escorted  tour- 
ists make  their  way  into  Yellow- 
stone via  the  beautiful  Christmas 
Tree  Grove,  and  after  we  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  this  wonderful  plateau 
we  are  convinced  the  name  is  aptly 
chosen.  From  this  moment  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  film  each  mar- 
vellous phase  of  nature  depicted 
rivals  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore. One  might  say  it  is  literally  a 


crowding  off  the  screen  of  beauti- 
ful views  by  even  more  entrancing 
ones.  Old  Faithful  and  other  geys- 
ers are  shown  in  action. 

In  the  descriptive  lecture  accom- 
panying this  portion  of  the  film  is 
an  interesting  account  of  how 
young  Coulter,  a  mere  boy  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  came 
upon  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  its  first 
white  discoverer.  Many  a  teacher 
straggling  with  some  listless  "Fred- 
die" or  sleepy  "John"  may  find  her 
inattentive  scholars  transformed 
into  veritable  explorers  in  the  wells 
of  knowledge  after  they  have  heard 
how  young  Coulter  came  unawares 
upon  this  great  geyser — one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  West — and  at  the 
same  time  see  Old  Faithful  de- 
picted in  action. 

The  screen  exhibition  gives  us 
cause  for  wonder  that  so  much  can 
be  seen  within  the  brief  scope  of 
fourteen  days,  which  is  the  length 
of  time  to  make  the  trip,  including 
the  tour  of  the  Parks,  on  these  es- 
corted tours.  For,  after  all  of  the 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  Park  com- 
monly familiar  to  tourists  have  un- 
folded themselves,  a  panoramic 
view  of  Estes  Park  then  delights 
the  audience.  There  is  a  glimpse  of 
Long's  and  other  snow-crowned 
peaks  in  its  vicinity.  Long's  Peak 
Inn,  the  home  of  the  former  nat- 
uralist, Enos  Mills,  at  whose  back 
door  the  big  brown  bears  used  com- 
placently to  lunch,  is  also  shown. 
There  are  views  of  dense  Rocky 
Mountain  forests  disclosing  the 
mountain  sheep  with  their  curious 
circling  horns.  Buffalo  Bill's  grave 
and  the  drive  up  Lookout  Mountain 
are  of   course  not    overlooked. 

The  panoramic  view  of  the  City 
of  Denver  gives  one  an  accurate 
impression  of  that  charming  city. 
Colorado  Springs,  with  its  outlying 
wonder,  Pike's  Peak  is  shown.  The 
Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  Region  of  course  have 
their  place. 

So  delighted  are  the  officials  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Systems 
with  the  results  of  their  film  activi- 
ties that  they  have  directed  the  film- 
ing of  Zion  Park,  and  pictures  of 
this  region  are  now  being  taken. 
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Hurdling  Barriers  of  School  Movies 

in  Mississippi 


Part   II 

THE  fourth  week  after  starting 
the  balanced  program  the 
school  picture-show  had  a 
bumper  crowd.  I  was  pleased  to  no- 
tice that  two  ministers  with  their 
families  were  in  the  audience.  I 
took  my  customary  stand  in  the 
rear  of  the  auditorium  to  watch 
the  big  crowd  and  to  observe  the 
people's  reaction  to  the  pictures. 
The  first  reel  of  film  was  a  good 
travelogue.  The  second  and  third 
reels  were  of  drama  and  fairly 
good  except  for  a  maudlin  love 
scene  which  was  slightly  disgust- 
ing. This  made  me  somewhat  rest- 
less, but  my  real  shock  came  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  reel — a  com- 
edy. At  this  stage  of  the  show  a 
vulgar  scene  of  ballet  dancers 
whose  acting  was  downright  im- 
moral, appeared  on  the  screen.  A 
little  child  in  the  audience  cried  out, 
"Mamma,  they's  naked,  aint  they?" 
A  twitter  of  giggles  swept  over  the 
house ;  one  of  the  ministers  slid 
down  in  his  seat,  and  I  felt  like 
sliding  under  a  seat.  I  never  was 
so  chagrined,  humiliated  and  mor- 
tified. During  the  remaining  few 
minutes  of  the  show,  I  paced  the 
floor,  biting  my  lips  and  I  was 
thankful  that  my  end  of  the  audi- 
torium was  not  lighted. 

"This  Way  Out" 

The  minute  the  show  was  over, 
I  darted  for  the  door,  trying  to 
avoid  conversation  with  any  one. 
Just  as  I  started  down  the  steps  one 
of  my  good  patrons  caught  me  by 
the  arm  and  in  a  kind  and  gentle 
voice  said,  "Say,  Professor,  that 
comedy  was  'kinder'  rocky  wasn't 
it?" 

"Not  rocky,  it  was  rotten."  I  re- 
plied, and  rushed  on  toward  my 
room  without  looking  back. 

On  reaching  my  room,  I  locked 
the  door,  slumped  down  in  a  chair, 
and  for  the  next  hour  or  more  gave 
myself   up   to   serious   and   solemn 
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meditation.  My  school  picture- 
show  had  failed  dismally,  just  when 
I  thought  it  had  practically  suc- 
ceeded. My  balanced  program  was 
certainly  out  of  balance  that  night. 
Such  a  program  must  not  be  re- 
peated under  any  circumstances. 
The  good  people  of  Ellisville  would 
probably  tar,  feather  and  run  me 
out  of  town  if  I  allowed  a  few  more 
such  picture-shows  at  the  school. 
Finally,  I  concluded  that  this  ex- 
perience had  taught  me  another 
valuable  lesson  on  moving-picture 
entertainments  in  schools.  First, 
that  moving-picture  films  for  use  in 
schools  cannot  always  be  selected 
merely  by  their  titles.  Second,  that 
one  bad  scene  comprising  only  a 
foot  or  two  of  film  can  positively 
ruin  a  whole  picture  show.  Third, 
to  prevent  the  fatal  mistake  of 
showing  unclean  or  unwholesome 
pictures,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  reliable  and  capable  indi- 
vidual or  organization  to  censor  the 
pictures  in  advance,  unless  you  are 
otherwise  absolutely  sure  that  the 
pictures  you  intend  to  show  in  the 
school  are  the  right  kind. 

Quick   Cancellation 

The  following  day  I  telegraphed 
the  film  distributing  company  to 
cancel  my  order  for  further  film 
service  and  the  reply  came  two 
days-  later  in  the  person  of  the 
traveling  salesman  who  had  sold 
me  the  pictures.  He  was  sincerely 
sympathetic  and  apologetic,  and  he 
convinced  me  that  he  honestly 
wanted  to  help  the  school  succeed 
with  its  motion-picture  entertain- 
ments. His  first  proposal  was  that 
I  substitute  cartoon  comedies  for 
the  kind  I  had  been  tising.  He 
argued  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  getting  questionable  scenes  in  a 
comedy  where  real  people  do  the 
acting,  but  the  pen-picture  and  pen- 
characters  in  cartoon  comedies  will 
never  offend. 

His  second  proposal  was  that  he 
personally  would  censor  the  reels 


of  drama  and  that  he  personally 
would  guarantee  that  there  would 
be  no  maudlin  love  scenes  nor  other 
objectionable  scenes  in  the  films  he 
would  send  me  in  the  future.  I  ac- 
cepted both  of  his  proposals  and 
had  no  further  difficulty  thereafter 
with  bad  pictures. 

My  experience  with  moving- 
pictures  in  school  taught  me  a  few 
other  lessons  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  briefly  here  with  the  hope 
of  offering  a  suggestion  to  some 
other  school  man  who  may  be  hav- 
ing difficulties  in  operating  his 
school  picture-show. 

Have  a  Regular  Evening 

It  is  best  to  set  aside  a  certain 
night  (usually  Friday  or  Saturday 
night),  of  each  week  for  the  school 
moving-picture  show  and  never  to 
change  the  night  selected  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  There  are 
many  obvious  reasons  for  this  pol- 
icy, one  of  the  chief  advantages  be- 
ing that  the  night  set  will  soon  be- 
come established  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  moving-picture  night 
and  they  will  try  to  avoid  having 
other  meetings  on  that  night  which 
would  conflict  with  their  attending 
the  picture  show. 

Slide    Advertising 

Slide-advertising  service  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  school's 
motion-picture  show.  Not  only  can 
announcements  which  are  of  school 
and  community  interest  be  made 
from  slides  at  the  show,  but  com- 
mercial slide-advertising  can  be 
made  to  pay.  At  one  time  my  com- 
mercial slide-advertising  was  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  its  rev- 
enues paid  all  operating  expenses 
of  the  school  show. 

Keep   Class  Room  in  Mind 

The  annual  schedule  of  motion- 
picture  entertainments  can  and 
should  include  several  programs  of 
strictly  educational  pictures  which 
correlate  closely  with  the  regular 
class-room  instruction  in  some 
school  subject.    This  may  be  done 
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by  booking  in  advance  educational 
features  on  subjects  in  literature 
and  history,  and  notifying  the  high 
school  classes  that  they  will  later 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  sub- 
ject they  are  studying  exhibited  at 
the  regular  moving-picture  show. 
This  stimulates  the  pupils'  interest 
in  and  a  closer  study  of  the  class- 
room subject,  and  this  study  en- 
ables them  better  to  interpret  and 
to  appreciate  more  deeply  the  pic- 
ture itself  when  it  is  seen. 

I  have  seen  high  school  pupils 
literally  rave  over  the  moving  pic- 
ture exhibition  of  a  subject  like 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar,"  or 
Poe's  "Raven"  which  they  had 
just  studied  in  school.  Further- 
more, in  this  way,  the  pupils  will 
get  a  better  understanding  and 
more  lasting  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject than  they  can  get  from  a  study 
of  the  text-book  alone. 

One  year  we  showed  the  histori- 
cal picture  "Joan  of  Arc."  Our  his- 
tory teacher  had  her  class  to  learn 
Joan  of  Arc's  place  in  history  be- 
fore the  picture  came.  One  year 
later  she  tested  privately  each  in- 
dividual member  of  that  history 
class  to  see  how  accurately  he  re- 
membered the  story.  Every  one  of 
them  had  a  most  vivid  memory  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  could  relate  the 
story  in  its  most  minute  details, — 
with  the  exception  of  one  pupil.  Al- 
though he  had  always  been  consid- 
ered a  good  student,  that  pupil  had 
a  very  vague  and  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  story,  but  he 
alone  of  that  class  had  failed  to 
see  the  moving  pictures  of  Joan  of 
Arc  the  year  before. 

Bible   Films 

Moving  pictures  on  Biblical  sub- 
jects can  be  shown  at  the  school  on 
Sundays  as  a  part  of  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  the  Sunday  school  or 
some  other  religious  organization. 
We  had  such  an  experience  at  Ellis- 
ville  when  we  showed  the  "The 
Life  of  Our  Saviour"  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  night  at  the 
high  school  under  the  auspices  of 
our  High  Y  boys. 

Announcements  of  the  exercises 
were  made  at  all  of  the  churches 
in  town  on  Sunday  morning.  Of 
course,  no  admission    charge    was 


made,  and  we  had  a  packed  house 
at  both  the  afternoon  and  the  night 
programs.  Before  beginning  the  ex- 
ercises a  public  explanation  was 
made  to  the  children  in  the  audi- 
ence. They  were  told  that  this  was 
a  religious  exercise  which  required 
of  them  the  same  reverence  as 
when  in  church,  and  should  the  pic- 
tures get  wrong  on  the  screen  they 
must  not  stamp  their  feet  nor  clap 
their  hands  but  must  keep  perfectly 
quiet  as  the  operator  would  soon 
adjust  the  film. 

The  exercises  were  begun  with  a 
fervent  prayer  by  one  of  the  local 
ministers.  Then  followed  the  seven 
reels  of  beautifully  colored  moving 
pictures  accompanied  by  appropri- 
ate instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
For  one  hour  and  a  half  each  pro- 
gram continued  with  the  congrega- 
tion solemnly  engaged  in  most  re- 
spectful and  reverent  worship. 
From  time  to  time  the  touching 
scenes  accompanied  by  sympathetic 
music  would  produce  sobs  and 
tears  among  the  women  of  the 
audience  and  cause  the  men  to 
blow  their  noses.  The  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the 
pictures  and  pronounced  each  a 
wonderful  religious  program. 

The    Sectarian    Problem 

Now,  Ellisville  is  a  good  old 
southern,  religious  town  with  three 
churches  which  represent  as  many 
separate  denominations,  and  I 
knew  before  we  had  arranged  for 
it  that  it  was  a  rather  radical  de- 
parture from  former  custom  in  the 
town  to  exhibit  moving  pictures  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  night  even 
though  they  be  exhibited  at  the 
school  as  a  part  of  a  religious  pro- 
gram. I  had  to  proceed  cautiously 
therefore,  and  try  to  avoid  any  er- 
ror which  might  prevent  that  re- 
ligious program  from  being  a  com- 
plete success.  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  each  denomination  in 
town  held  a  very  decided  and  a 
very  different  orthodox  view  on  the 
question  of  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
It  was  apparent  that  some  of  my 
good  Baptist  friends  would  be 
sorely  disappointed  if  the  picture 
did  not  show  Christ  as  being  im- 
mersed, and  it  was  also  clear  that 
some  of  my  good  Methodist  friends 


would  be  equally  disappointed  if 
the  picture  did  show  Christ  as  be- 
ing immersed. 

So  on  Saturday  afternoon  prior 
to  the  public  exhibition  I  ran  the 
seven  reels  of  pictures  hurriedly 
through  the  machine  to  learn  for 
myself  what  interpretation  the  film 
producer  had  given  ^to  the  baptism 
of  Christ.  I  found  that  the  picture 
showed  our  Saviour  being  led  out 
almost  waist  deep  into  the  river 
where  water  was  dipped  up  in  a 
stone  vessel  and  poured  on  His 
head.  This  interpretation  I  knew 
would  satisfy  neither  my  Baptist 
nor  my  Methodist  friends,  which 
fact  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
find  some  remedy  quickly.  Grabbing 
a  pair  of  scissors  I  clipped  the  en- 
tire baptismal  scene  from  the  film 
and  carefully  pasted  the  two  loose 
ends  of  the  film  together.  The  pic- 
ture was  shown  complete  in  every 
detail  at  each  program  except  for 
the  baptismal  scene.  This  scene 
failed  to  appear  until  after  the 
programs  were  over  when  it  was 
again  inserted  into  the  film  just  be- 
fore shipping  the  reels  back  to  the 
film  distributors. 

They  Are  Permanent 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
same  Jones  County  Agricultural 
High  School  has  maintained  its 
weekly  motion  picture  entertain- 
ments continuously  since  it  first  be- 
gan them  in  1915. 

At  the  present  time  the  school 
owns  and  uses  for  entertainment 
purposes  a  large  standard  moving- 
picture  machine  and  a  radio  outfit 
and  also  a  small  motion-picture  ma- 
chine for  use  in  class-room  instruc- 
tion. At  the  weekly  moving-picture 
entertainments  the  charge  of  ad- 
mission is  now  fifteen  cents  for 
everyone,  and  even  at  this  low  rate 
of  admission  the  picture  show  is 
more  than  paying  its  expenses. 

The  schools  of  Mississippi  have 
shown  a  growing  interest  in  moving 
pictures  since  1915.  During  last 
session  there  were  twenty-five 
high  schools  operating  moving- 
picture  machines  and  I  believe  this 
number  will  be  doubled,  trebled  and 
probably  quadrupled  within  the 
next  five  years. 
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Methods  of  Using  Picturols  in 
the  Class  Room 

By  O.  G.  Gilbert, 
Principal,  Dover  Street  School,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 


BARGAINING   IN   INDIA 

(see    view    S    Picturol    on    India — S.    V.    E.    Universal 
Picturol    Set) 

ROUSSEAU  said,  "In  gen- 
eral never  substitute  the 
sign  for  the  thing  itself, 
save  when  it  is  impossible  to 
show  the  thing."  Co'menius  before 
Rousseau  had  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  "object"  must  be 
presented  directly  to  the  child 
whenever  that  is  possible.  Lead- 
ers in  education  since  Rousseau 
have  all  agreed  that  the  object 
must  precede  the  idea  whenever 
possible. 

The    Modern    Substitute 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
the  child  in  the  elementary  school 
to  obtain  knowledge  first  hand. 
Direct  experiences  are  exceeding- 
ly limited,  and  of  necessity  must 
be  so  for  all  children.  Teachers 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  imitations, 
fac-similes,  models,  and  so  forth. 
Trips  and  excursions  are  distinct- 
ly limited  in  the  school-life  of  the 
average  child. 

Museums  and  zoological  gar- 
dens are  rare  advantages.  Nine 
hundred  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  teachers  are  forced,  by 
circumstances  over  which  they 
cannot  possibly  exert  any  control, 
to  depend  upon  descriptions  and 
pictures.  Descriptions  without 
illustrations  are  uninteresting  and 
inadequate :   small   pictures,   such 


as  our  geographies,  readers,  his- 
tories, and  cyclopedias  offer  are 
excellent.  The  newer  books, 
those  which  have  come  off  the 
press  during  the  last  five  years 
are  especially  lucid.  The  latest 
cyclopedias  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  children, 
being  written  in  most  attractive 
style  and  being  illustrated  in  a 
novel  manner,  which  at  the  same 
time  make  things  "clear  as  day." 
The  cost  of  these  books  is  prohibi- 
tive, however,  for  class  room  use, 
for,  to  be  effective,  each  pupil 
must  be  provided  with  the  same 
books  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch 
as  "individual  instruction"  and 
"individual  progress"  methods 
have  not  as  yet  convinced  more 
than  a  very  few  of  their  effective- 
ness. 

The  electric  current  is  available 
to  day  in  every  classroom — dry 
cells,  storage  batteries,  or  the 
current  supplied  by  generators 
being  obtainable  in  even  the  most 
remote  one-room  schools  of  the 
country.  Stereopticon  slides  have 
for  years  supplied  the  teacher 
with  desirable  pictures  which  an 
entire  class  could  view  and  dis- 
cuss at  the  same  time.  The 
Picturol,  because  of  its  extremely 
low  cost,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  hundred  views  occupy  no 
more  space  and  weigh  no  in  ore 
than  half  a  dozen  slides,  affords 
the  teacher  unlimited  material. 
She  can  now  say  with  Monte 
Christo,  "The  world  is  mine."  The 
Society  for  Visual  Education 
throug-h  the  Picturol  has  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  field 
of  visual  instruction. 

The   Method   in   General 

Methods  of  using  Picturols  are 
identical  with  those  which  are 
now  common  to  all  users  of  slides, 
and  are  as  varied  as  are  the 
methods    of    the    teachers    using 


them.  The  Picturol  may  be 
utilized  (1)  for  purposes  of  pre- 
paration, presentation  or  laying 
foundations ;  (2)  for  purposes  of 
illustration  and  expansion  in  reci- 
tation or  description  ;  (3)  for  pur- 
poses included  in  reviewing,  -test- 
ing, and  examining.  When  prop- 
erly used  they  are  equally  inter- 
esting in  any  of  the  above  ways, 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil 
is  as  great  in  the  test  or  the  ex- 
amination as  it  is  when  tne  Pictu- 
rol is  used  in  recitation  or  when 
a  subject  is  presented  for  the  first 
time. 

Presentation 

Let  us  select  a  Picturol  at  ran- 
dom. Take  "India"*  for  instance 
*  India  —  Foreign  Geography 
Series  S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol 
Set. 

Depending  upon  the  age,  grade, 
and  ability  of  the  children,  the 
teacher  will  introduce  this  won- 
derful country  to  the  children  by 
giving  them  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  land,  the  people,  its 
cities,  its  climate,  its  products,  its 
government,  and  other  items  of 
interest  which  are  outlined  in  the 
syllabus. 

Geographies,  magazines,  books 
of  travel,  and  cyclopedias  wut 
supply  her  with  additional  ma- 
terial if  it  is  desired.     When  the 
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AMONG   THE  SHOPS 

(see  view  5-6-7  Picturol  on  Tokyo — S.  V.  E.  Unveirsal  Picturol  Set) 


topic  has  been  properly  intro- 
duced the  Picturols  thrown  upon 
the  screen  will  require  elucida- 
tion and  explanation,  the  syllabus 
again  furnishing  the  information. 
This,  the  much-maligned  lecture 
method  affords  the  child  abundant 
new,  interesting,  and  valuable  in- 
formation. The  method  may  be 
varied  by  showing  the  pictures 
and  describing  them  to  the  class 
after  which  the  country  as  a 
whole  may  be  described  and  com- 
parisons between  India  and  our 
own  country  may  be  instituted. 

Illustration 

The  text  in  the  geography  may 
be  studied,  after  which  the  Pictu- 
rols  are  shown,  thus  furnishing 
additional  material,  or  the  process 
may  be  reversed,  the  Picturol  be- 
in^  presented  as  the  initial  step, 
the  study  of  the  geography  text 
book   following. 

Reviews 

A  logical  and  systematic  study 
of  the  country  will  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  review,  a  test,  or 
an  examination.  This' will  be  of 
an  incidental,  an  informal,  or  of 
a  formal  nature.  In  any  case  it 
will  be  interesting  or  lifeless,  this 
depending  entirely  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher.  Review  and 
tests   are   live,   wonderful    oppor- 


tunities for  the  pupil  to  show  that 
he  has  fully  comprehended  the 
presentation  and  the  study  of  his 
topic;  they  should  never  be  dead, 
dry,  or  repelling. 

The    Reasearch    Method 

In  outlining  the  above  simple 
general  method  the  reader  Avill 
have  observed  that  the  teacher 
has  made  the  presentation,  has 
conducted  the  recitation,  and  has 
acted  as  the  "quiz-master."    Some 


teachers  do  their  best  work  and 
their  pupils  progress  excellently 
under  their  tutelage  when  they 
proceed  in  the  manner  described. 
The  method  may  easily  be  varied, 
the  "game"  idea  being  injected, 
should  the  teacher  find  this  de- 
sirable. 

For  instance,  after  a  general 
study  of  India,  the  Picturol1  may 
be  projected  on  the  screen,  the 
pupils  being  given  sufficient  time 
to  stud)"  each  view,  and  the  titles 
of  the  views  being  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  or  copied  on  paper 
by  each  pupil.  In  case  the  teach- 
er finds  that  the  time  available 
for  the  study  of  India  will  not 
allow  her  to  have  each  pupil  look 
up  material  descriptive  of  all  the 
pictures,  she  may  assign  one,  two, 
or  three  views  to  certain  individ- 
uals for  research  work.  Depend- 
ing upon  local  conditions,  she  will 
place  at  their  disposal  books, 
cyclopedias,  and  so  forth,  indicat- 
ing, at  her  discretion,  where  cer- 
tain material  may  be  found  or 
leaving  the  search  for  this  'ma- 
terial to  the  ingenuity  of  her  pu- 
pils. When  all  are  prepared,  the 
Picturol  is  brought  forth  once 
more,  to  be  used  on  this  occasion 
as  a  basis  for  the  recitation. 

( Continued  in  February) 
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Evaluating  the  Use  of  Pictures  in 
Teaching  Geography 


By  Edith  P.  Parker 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 
■   .      •  Part  III 


FIGURE    15 


IDEAS  of  scale  can  be  introduced 
or  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
pictures  such  as  those  in  Figures 
15  and  16  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  evident  at  once  that 
though  these  pictures  are  of  the 
same  size,  one  shows  much  more 
of  the  city  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  greater  the  horizon  of  the  view, 
the  smaller  the  size  of  each  feature 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 

Returning  to  the  Canadian  views 
already  discussed,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  might  be  used  to  test  abil- 
ity to  interpret  maps  as  contem- 
plated by  the  following  exercise. 
"These  views  were  taken  in  south- 
ern Canada.  On  the  map  find  Mon- 
treal. Find  Edmonton.  Notice  the 
character  of  the  country  west  of 
Edmonton.  Of  that  east  of  Mon- 
treal. Of  that  between  the  two 
places.  Put  in  one  list  the  numbers 
of  those  pictures  that  you  think 
were  taken  east  of  Montreal.  Put 
in  a  second  list  those  that  were 
taken  west  of  Edmonton.  Put  in 
a  third  list  those  that  were  taken 
between  the  two  places." 

This  direction  illustrates  a  minor 


point  in  technique,  namely  the 
necessity  for  numbering  uricap- 
tioned  pictures  so  that  references 
xan  be  made  to  them  easily. 

As   a   Te,st   of   Reading 

The  same  group  of  pictures 
might  be  used  instead  to  test  read- 
ing ability.  In  a  recent  Geography 
published  in  Ontario  there  is  a  de- 


scription of  an  airplane  journey 
across  southern  Canada.  Pupils 
might  be  directed  to  find  in  the  pic- 
tures as  many  of  the  places  that 
were  described  in  this  story  as  they 
could,  and  to  tell  what  part  of  the 
story  was  illustrated  by  each  pic- 
ture chosen. 

Finally,  after  these  pictures  have 
been  used  for  testing  purposes  as 
in  the  foregoing  illustrations,  they 
might  be  used,  in  a  group,  in  lieu 
of  field  work.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  first  single  picture  studied,  the 
question,  "What  uses  do  you  find 
men  making  of  the  lands  you  see  in 
these  pictures?"  leads  the  class  to 
discover  and  try  to  explain  the  hu- 
man adjustments  to  environment 
therein  manifested.  Assume  that 
among  these  views,  however,  there 
is  the  one  in  Figure  17  in  which  no 
such  adjustments  are  evidenced. 
Can  j  geographical  use  be  made  of 
it?  The  questions,  "What,  in  the 
picture  suggests  why  man  is  mak- 
ing no  use  of  the  lands  here?"  and 
"What  wfse  uses,  if  any,  do  you 
think  might  be  made  of  them  in  the 
future?"  provide  for  such  a  con- 
tribution to  geographical   study  as 


FIGURE    16 
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can  be  made  by  the  observation  of 
natural  landscapes. 

Stress  Human  Factor 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
geographer  should  select  for  his 
purposes  primarily  those  landscapes 
which  show  in  their  cultural  fea- 
tures positive  signs  of  human  ad- 
justments. The  interpretation  of 
natural  landscapes,  apart  from  the 
phase  indicated  by  these  two  ques- 
tions is  to  be  left  to  the  physiog- 
rapher. 

Pictures  differ  greatly,  then,  in 
their  value  for  use  in  a  geographi- 
cal study,  and  selection  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  that  use.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  value,  in 
general,  of  a  picture  of  a  city  street 
or  a  single  building  with  that  of  a 
city  view  which  shows  the  setting 
of  the  town  and  something  of  its 
extent  and  character;  which  sug- 
gests reasons  for  its  being  where 
it  is. 

In  spite  of  this  great  difference 
in  value,  geographies  and  so-called 
geographical  picture  collections  are 
cluttered  with  pictures  of  the  town 
hall  of  Leeds,  the  municipal  build- 
ing of  this  city,  the  normal  school 
of  that,  the  post  office  of  a  third, 
and  principal  streets  ad  infinitum. 
The  efficient  use  of  pictures  in 
teaching  geography  should  begin  in 
many  instances  with  'the  brave 
i unking  of  much  of  the  collection 
on  hand.  Courage  is  required  to 
leave  unused  a  large  part  of  so- 
called  geographical  illustrative  ma- 
terial, but  to  use  a  few  pictures 
well  will  contribute  infinitely  more 
to  geography  than  to  half -use  a 
large  number  of  ill-chosen  views. 
With  that  conviction,  one  can  learn 
to  discard  valiantly. 

The  Slide  and  Film 

Even  a  brief  evaluation  of  pic- 
tures for  use  in  teaching  geography 
would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  relative  values  of 
moving  pictures,  stereopticon  slides, 
stereographic  views,  and  prints  or 
half  tones.  All  are  valuable.  All 
have  advantages.  All  have  disad- 
vantages. The  moving  picture  can 
give  a  sense  of  continuity  of  land- 
scape, of  transition  from  region  to 
region    that    even    a    well    chosen 


FIGURE    17 


series  of  still  pictures  fails  to  give. 

Moreover,  the  motion  element 
tends  to  strengthen,  in  many  cases, 
the  observer's  feeling  of  the  reality 
of  the  features  shown.  To  get, 
however,  but  a  fleeting  glance  of 
these  features  is  distinctly  a  disad- 
vantage. One  sees  a  region  as  from 
a  rapidly  moving  train.  Detailed 
study  while  the  picture  is  in  mo- 
tion is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult.  If 
the  machine  is  stopped,  one  is 
studying  a  still,  not  a  moving  pic- 
ture. In  the  case  of  films,  the  order 
of  the  presentation  of  views  is 
practically  predetermined. 

The  difficulty  of  cutting  and 
splicing  makes  it  impracticable  to 
arrange  the  various  scenes  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  different  uses.  It 
is  likewise  difficult  to  delete  cap- 
tions. For  these  reasons,  the  film 
does  not  lend  itself  to  as  great  a 
variety    of    uses    as    do    the    other 


types  of  pictures.  Temporarily,  at 
least,  there  is  a  much  more  limited 
supply  from  which  the  geographer 
may  select  in  the  case  of  films  than 
in  the  cases  of  prints,  half-tones, 
and  slides. 

Advantages    of   Slides 

A  given  stereopticon  view  can  be 
kept  for  detailed  study  before  a 
group  as  long  as  it  seems  desirable, 
as  can  also  prints  and  half-tones. 
The  lantern  view,  however,  can  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  by  all  mem- 
bers of  a  group,  while  few  half 
tones  are  large  enough  to  be  seen 
advantageously  by  many  students 
at  one  time. 

The  stereographic  view  is  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
gard, for  only  one  person  can  see 
a  given  view  at  one  time.  Class 
discussion  of  a  picture  is  facilitated 
if  the  picture  can  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  by  all  the  students.     On 
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the  other  hand,  only  one  lantern 
view  can  be  shown  at  one  time.  It 
is  therefore  less  easy  to  make  com- 
parisons of  several  views  than  it  is 
in  the  case  of  prints  or  half-tones, 
several  of  which  can  be  in  sight  of 
a  few  people  at  one  time.  It  is  easy 
to  separate  or  cover  captions  in  us- 
ing slides  and  prints,  but  somewhat 
less  easy  in  the  case  of  stereo- 
graphs. The  greatest  advantage  of 
the  latter  is  the  reality  added  by 
the  impression  of  depth  and  per- 
spective such  views  give.  Prints 
and  half-tones  are  the  most  easily 
available  material  and  their  value  is 
so  great  that  other  forms  can  but 


supplement  and  not  replace  them. 
Use  Them  All 

The  ideal  scheme  is  to  use  all 
four  kinds,  gleaning  from  each,  by 
carefully  planned  use,  the  particu- 
lar contribution  it  is  best  fitted  to 
make  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

To  summarize,  (1)  the  use  of 
well  selected  pictures  of  various 
kinds  is  an  essential  phase  of  good 
geography  teaching. 

(2)  Efficient  use  of  pictures  in- 
volves giving  to  the  students  defin- 
ite purposes  for  picture  examina- 
tion, and  checking  the  results 
gained  from  this  study. 


(3)  The  purposes  thus  given 
must  be  geographical  in  their  im- 
port, contributing  either  directly  to 
an  understanding  of  human  adjust- 
ment to  natural  environment  or  to 
an  ability  to  use'  special  tools,  such 
as  maps,  in  gaining  such  under- 
standing. 

(4)  Such  uses  develop  in  stu- 
dents what  a  British  geographer 
has  characterized  as  "that  visualiz- 
ing power  which  in  rudiment  is  nat- 
ural to  the  child  and  to  the  savage, 
but  which  tends  to  wither  rather 
than  expand  in  the  presence  of  the 
printed  page  and  of  abstract  class 
room  instruction." 


Visual  Instruction  at 
N.  E.  A.  Convention 


THERE  will  be  two  afternoon 
meetings  on  visual  instruc- 
tion during  the  N.  E.  A. 
convention  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Visual  Instruction, 
President  Dudley  Grant  Hayes  of 
that  association  announces. 

In  addition  to  tnese  important 


meetings  President  Payson  Smith 
of  the  Superintendence  Depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  invited 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  of 
the  Berkeley  Cal.  public  schools 
to  preside  at  a  section  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  be  held 
on   Thursday  morning,   February 


28,  the  time  and  place  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  February  number 
of  this  magazine.  This  meeting 
will  consider  visual  education. 

In  the  next  number  of  Visual 
Education  President  Dudley 
Grant  Hayes  will  announce  the 
program  of  the  National  Acad- 
emv. 


The  Incubus  of  the  Incompetent 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

attempt  to  teach  the  mentally  incompetent  the 
niceties  of  syllogism.  We  have  scattered  too  much 
seed  on  barren  ground.  The  recent  movements  for 
vocational  education  and  kindred  things  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  recognized 
by  thoughtful  educators. 

THE  point  that  is  being  made  here  is  not  pri- 
marily that  the  education  of  a  large  fraction  of 
school  children  is  defective  in  aim.  It  is  clear  that 
they  should  be  taught  arts  that  will  help  them  to 
become  useful  citizens  of  our  country.  Their 
emotions  should  also  be  cultivated.  Every  one 
knows  to  what  an  extent  class  spirit  and  school 
spirit  can  be  aroused,  and  how  loyally  students 
"support"  their  team.  Their  emotions  should  be 
developed   similarly   respecting   their   communities, 


their  country,  and  the  human  race.  In  this  super- 
latively important  task  visual  education  has  one  of 
its  greatest  opportunities. 

THE  chief  point  of  these  remarks  is  that  our 
educational  system,  heretofore  designed  chiefly 
for  rare  spirits  who  can  understand  the  great 
currents  of  human  history,  or  appreciate  the  fine 
things  of  literature,  or  penetrate  the  intricacies 
of  science  or  philosophy,  has  been  weighted  down 
by  the  mentally  incompetent.  We  have  harnessed" 
together  eagles  and  turtles ;  we  have  expected  owls, 
to  gaze  at  the  sun.  Let  us  provide  better  environ- 
ments for  the  turtles  and  the  owls,  because  it  will 
make  them  much  happier  and  more  useful,  and 
especially  because  it  will  permit  the  unhampered 
eagles  to  soar  to  greater  heights  for  the  benefit  and! 
glory  of  the  human  race. 
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Summer  Visual  Work  in  Michigan 


By  C.  J   Primm,  A.  M. 


AX  ANNUALLY  increasing- 
number  of  educational  insti- 
tutions are  offering  short 
summer  courses  in  Visual  Instruc- 
tion. In  line  with  this  develop- 
ment such  courses  were  given  last 
summer  at  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and 
at  the  Northern  State  Normal 
School  at  Marquette,  Michigan. 
This  provided  one  course  in  each 
of  the  Peninsulas  of  the  State. 
Each  course  consisted  of  a  number 
of  lectures,  and  the  practical  train- 
ing of  each  member  of  the  class  in 
the  making  of  lantern  slides,  the 
care  of  motion  picture  films,  and 
the  operation  of  projectors. 

Large    Classes    Enrolled 

It  was  anticipated  that  enroll- 
ment in  the  Visual  Instruction 
classes  would  be  good,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  the  advanced 
s  u  m  m  e  r  students  in  Normal 
Schools  are  teachers  by  profession. 
The  enrollment  of  56  in  the  class 
at  Marquette  and  62  at  Ysilanti 
was  as  much  as  could  be  handled 
by  one  instructor.  There  were 
many  teachers  studying  at  these 
Normals  who  showed  great  per- 
sonal interest  and  attended  some 
of  the  Visual  Instruction  lectures, 
but  who  could  not  take  the  course 
because  of  their  heavy  work  in 
completing  the  requirements  for 
their  certificates. 

Three  general  lectures,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  involved, 
were  also  given  to  the  Institute 
students  at  each  of  these  Normals. 
This  opened  the  subject  for  those 
who  had  just  graduated  from  the 
grade  schools  and  are  required  by 
law  to  qualify  by  certain  courses 
at  a  Normal  school  before  being 
permitted  to  teach.  At  such  lec- 
tures the  attendance  mounted  into 
the  hundreds,  because  they  were 
held  at  hours  when  all  could  attend. 

Summer  Students  Need  Credit  Courses 

The  response  to  the  offering  of 
the  short  summer  course  in  Visual 


A  MICHIGAN  CLASS  IN  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 


Instruction  has  been  especially 
gratifying  in  Michigan.  It  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  no 
credit  was  granted  for  the  course. 
As  a  rule  the  majority  of  teachers 
do  not  care  to  take  a  course  unless 
credit  is  given  for  the  work.  They 
are  giving  up  part  of  their  vacation 
to  study  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
credits  which  will  count  on  a  certi- 
ficate, and  they  work  hard.  Those 
who  add  to  their  already  heavy 
schedule  a  daily  class  and  practice 
period  in  Visual  Instruction  are 
marked  as  especially  ambitious  and 
efficient. 

Some  Constructive  Recommendations 

From  experience  gained  in  pre- 
senting courses  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion in  a  number  of  schools,  the 
following  recommendations  are 
presented  for  the  reader's  thought : 

1.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
spent    on    any    Visual    Instruction 


course  so  that  it  can  be  expanded 
to  cover  many  of  the  practical  de- 
tails, as  in  any  other  serious  course. 

2.  The  practical  course  should 
consist  partly  of  lecture  and  partly 
of  "laboratory"  work.  For  ex- 
ample, from  one  to  three  hours  per 
week  for  twelve  weeks,  part  of  this 
to  be  "laboratory"  work,  should  be 
the  minimum. 

3.  Full  credit  should  be  given 
for  the  successful  completion  of 
any  serious  course  in  Visual  In- 
struction. 

4.  Visual  Instruction  courses 
should  be  announced  and  scheduled 
on  the  printed  term  schedules,  in 
the  bulletins,  and  in  the  catalogues 
of  all  large  institutions.  There  are 
now  enough  men  and  women  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of 
Visual  Instruction  to  supply  not 
only  summer  instructors,  but  in- 
structors for  other  terms  and  se- 
mesters in  most  of  the  large  schools. 


News  of  the  Producers, 
Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


FORD  PUTS  COOLIDGE 
INTO  MOVIES 
Calvin  Coolidge  motion  picture  actor! 
The   president   recently   faced   the  cam- 
era's eyes  and  the  director's  megaphone 
under  the  glare  of  the  Klieg  lights.    His 


debut  in  screenland  was  via  the  time- 
honored  tvvo-reeler.  The  "Angel"  back- 
ing his  initial  production  is  Henry  Ford, 
automobile  magnate  and  his  erstwhile 
potential  opponent  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 
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The  Ford  vehicle  starring  President 
Coolidge  is  a  two-reel  picture  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country  for 
educational  purposes  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  highway  education  board, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  fur- 
therance of  national  highway  construc- 
tion. To  enhance  its  appeal,  a  story — 
hero  and  all — has  been  worked  into  the 
production. 

Briefly,  the  picture  tells  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a  country  boy  brought  up 
in  an  impoverished  environment  and 
handicapped  by  all  the  disadvantages 
of  bad  roads.  His  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibilities or  road  improvements  are 
stimulated  by  his  participation  in  an 
essay  contest  for  a  scholarship  prize. 

The  hero  wins  the  contest  and  is 
brought  to  Washington  where  the 
president  confers  the  scholarship,  to- 
gether with  a  lot  of  sound  advice  upon 
him.  After  four  years  in  college,  the 
boy  returns  to  his  home  with  the  de- 
gree of  a  civil  engineer  and  devotes 
his  life  to  making  his  own  section  of 
the  country  a  "finer  and  better  place 
to  live  in"  through  the  construction  of 
fine  highways  and  good  roads. 


ARMY     AND     NAVY     AIDS     IN 
PRODUCTION  OF  "CHRONI- 
CLES OF  AMERICA" 

BOTH    arms    in    the    United    States 
fighting   forces  have  been   enlisted 
by    the    Yale    University   Press    in 
its  production  activities  on  the  "Chroni- 
cles of  America." 

In  the  filming  of  the  great  battle 
scenes  for  "Wolfe  and  Montcalm",  an 
infantry  regiment  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Regulars  and  a  detachment  of  Marines 
under  orders  from  General  Lejeune  at 
Washington,  took  an  active  part.  These 
scenes,  which  reproduce  the  struggle 
waged  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish lor  the  possession  of  Quebec,  were 
filmed  at  Camp  Upton  and  at  White- 
stone  on  Long  Island.  Every  phase  of 
this  momentous  battle  was  enacted  with 
historical  exactitude  under  supervision 
of  Yale's  professors  of  history,  and 
human-interest  sidelights  of  the  struggle 
were  worked  into  the  major  action. 

As  the  battle  before  Quebec  entailed 
the  naval  forces  of  France  and  England 
as  well  as  their  land  troops,  the  scenes 
depicting  this  phase  of  the  great 
struggle  called  for  the  participation  of 
warships  of  the  type  found  in  the  days 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  One  type  of 
craft  required  for  the  scenes  was  that 
now  employed  as  auxiliary  boats  in  the 
Navy  today.  The  U.  S.  S.  Colorado, 
which  is  the  largest  battleship  afloat  at 
the  present  time,  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  harbor  at  the  time.  When  a  repre- 
sentative of  Yale  University  Press  called 
on  the  Commander  Northcroft  and  out- 
lined the  work  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  "Chronicles  of  America"  series 


he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject and  put  the  resources  of  his  ship 
at  the  disposal  of  the  producers.  As  a 
result,  several  of  the  auxiliary  craft  of 
the  Colorado  manned  by  a  crew  of 
U.  S.  sailors  in  the  naval  costumes  of 
the  period,  were  towed  up  the  Hudson 
to  a  point  off  Alpine,  where  the  ship 
scenes  were  taken.  The  boats  were  used 
in  the  sequences  showing  the  landing  of 
General  Wolfe's  troops  prior  to  the 
battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the 
English  forces. 


RETURNS  TO  JUVENILES 

IN  "TWENTY -ONE"  Richard 
Barthelmess  returns  to  a  juvenile 
role  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
while. 

"Because  I  am  the  juvenile  type,  fans 
imagine  that  I  have  been  playing 
juvenile  roles,"  says  Dick.  "But  in 
'Twenty-One,'  I  play  a  juvenile  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  two  years.  'The 
Bond  Boy'  was  my  last  role  of  this  sort 
and  even  that  was  not  a  straight 
juvenile  part." 

In  "Twenty-One,"  Dick  plays  the  role 
of  a  boy  of  twenty.  The  picture  also 
marks  Dick's  return  to  modern  clothes 
after  a  year  in  character  portrayals. 


BOARD  OF  REVIEW 
ATTACKED 

THE  National  Board  of  Review  has 
been  attacked  in  vigorous  fashion 
by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Shoemaker,  business 
manager  of  "The  Wisconsin  Club 
Woman"  official  organ  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs.  She 
says : — 

"The  standard  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review,  which  reviews  films  before 
they  are  released  to  the  public,  is  re- 
garded as  too  low,  by  most  competent 
critics.  The  value  of  censorship  in  im- 
proving conditions,  however,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  censors  in 
New  York  recently  made  4,000  elimina- 
tions in  examining  11,000  reels. 

"G  od  citizenship  demands  that  we 
co-operate  with  the  movie  men  and  ask 
them  to  secure  good  pictures.  This  is 
as  necessary  as  to  protest  against  poor 
ones. 

"Seven  states  already  have  adopted 
by  law  some  form  of  state  censorship. 
This  list  includes  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  New  York,  Florida 
and  Kansas.  Courts  in  these  states 
have   sustained   these   laws." 


WISCONSIN   SWISS 

HOW  Wisconsin  makes  "Swiss" 
cheese  is  shortly  to  be  shown  by 
the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Com- 
pany of  Oak  Park,  111.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  cheese  film  which  will  start  with 
the  prehistoric  discovery  of  the  curd 
formations  in  goat's  milk. 


HISTORY     FILMS     COMPLETED 

RAPID  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  extensive  production  schedule 
of  Yale  University  Press  in  its. 
screen    series    of   historical    dramas. 

The  three  numbers  of  the  "Chronicles 
of  America"  series  already  released  by 
Pathe  "Columbus"  "Jamestown"  and 
"Vincennes"  have  been  extensively 
booked  and  have  been  attracting  a  re- 
markable amount  of  favorable  comment 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  editors 
and  leaders  in  professional  and  civic 
activities. 

"Vincennes",  deals  with  the  historic- 
campaign  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
against  Vincennes  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War — one  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  dramatic  episodes  of  this  eventful 
period.  Following  "Vincennes"  on  the- 
release   schedule   is  "Daniel  Boone." 

Already  completed  are  "The  Frontier 
Woman",  directed  by  Webster  Camp- 
bell, which  is  said  to  throw  into  high 
relief  the  heroic  part  played  by  women 
in  the  pioneer  life  of  America ;  and 
"Peter  Stuyvesant,"  directed  by  Frank; 
Tuttle  and  dealing  with  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement on  the  Hudson. 

In  preparation  are  "Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm" and  "The  Gateway  of  the  West." 
The  exteriors  for  "The  Gateway  of  the- 
West"  are  being  shot  at  Hendersonville, 
N.  C,  under  the  direction  of  Webster- 
Campbell  and  the  personal  supervision, 
of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Stephenson,  eminent 
historian  and  author.  This  subject  in- 
troduces George  Washington  as  a  young- 
officer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Necessity- 
in  1754. 


THREE  film  production  s- 
are  to  be  released  in  quick: 
succession  by  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation  through  Film 
Booking  Offices  of  America,  its  dis- 
tributors. "Judgment  of  the  Storm," 
the  company's  initial  production,, 
heads  the  list.  It  has  been  scheduled 
for  presentation  in  the  theaters  of  the 
country  on  January  6,  followed  by  the- 
company's  second  and  third  offerings, 
"Unguarded  Gates"  and  "Lost." 


URGES   POLITICAL   SCREEN 
PROGRAM 

OPEN  and  above  board  methods  in 
the  1924  Presidential  campaign 
through  a  definite  motion  picture- 
program  was  urged  by  Mrs.  Percy  V. 
Pennybacker,  past  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Womens'  Club  at  the 
Regional  Motion  Picture  Conference  of 
the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Womens'' 
Clubs.  "Villifying  of  opposing  candi- 
dates must  stop.  It  has  a  terrible  effect 
on  children,  our  future  citizens,  and  is 
responsible  for  a  tearing  down  of  their 
ideals. 
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MOVIES   AS  WITNESSES 

THE  Motion  Pictures  has  made  its 
debut  in  the  realms  of  evidence 
admissable  to  law  courts  in  the 
Commemvealth  o  f  Michigan.  This 
method  of  presenting  the  facts  of 
lawsuits  may  work  something  like 
a  revolution  in  court  procedure.  Since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Hugo  Munster- 
burg's  "On  the  Witness  Stand,"  an 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
common  law  rules  of  evidence  as 
a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
contested  issues  especially  those  relating 
to  transportation  and  machinery  cases 
has  been  prevalent  among  lawyers  and 
judges. 

The  story  of  this  Michigan  case 
shows  how  the  film  can  be  employed 
in  litigation.  Claim  departments  of 
corporations  and  casualty  companies 
will  probably  become  large  buyers  of 
projectors   and  film. 

The  case  in  which  the  traffic  scenes 
were  made  a  part  of  the  record  is 
the  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
junction suit  brought  by  the  Red 
Star  Motor  Drivers'  and  Blue  Ribbon 
Auto  Drivers'  association  to  restrain 
the  city  from  enforcing  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  operation  of  jitneys 
on  the  streets  of  Detroit. 

Although  the  pictures  which  were 
taken  by  Nathan  Reiss,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Motion  Picture  company, 
were  introduced  without  objection 
from  the  counsel  for  the  city,  Judge 
Hunt  asked  Attorney  Barnard  what 
precedent  he  had  for  the  introduction 
of  evidence   of  that  nature. 

Barnard  cited  two  Michigan  cases 
in  which  phonograph  records  were 
introduced  to  reproduce  street  noises. 

The  picture  shows  a  collision  be- 
tween a  street  car  and  a  motor  truck 
and  the  resulting  traffic  jam.  It  also 
shows  crowds  of  Ford  plant  workers 
in  Highland  Park  boarding  long  lines 
of  street  cars  when  the  shifts  are 
changed  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Other  scenes  taken  all  along  De- 
troit's busiest  thoroughfare  complete 
the   picture. 

A  crowd  packed  the  court  room  to 
witness  the  novel  method  of  introduc- 
ing evidence  and  to  enjoy  the  pic- 
tures which  were  projected  upon  the 
ceiling. 

Buster  Keaton,  Jr.,  aged  four- 
teen months,  has  received  his  first 
pay  check.  Baby  Buster  ap- 
pears in  one  scene,  in  the  cradle, 
of  course,  in  Big  Buster's  second 
feature  length  Metro  comedy,  "Our 
Hospitality."  Hence  the  check.  It 
is  being  framed — the  foremath  of  a 
multitude  to  follow  when  he  grows 
up  to  emulate  his  father. 


4%hy  We  Use  Movies" 


Schools  and  Universities 

"The  children  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  go  to  the  movies,  so  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  encourage  bet- 
ter films.  We  used  to  think  that  cen- 
sorship was  the  way  to  improve  the 
screen  offerings,  but  we  have  come  to 
see  that  it  is  better  to  do  away  with 
censorship  and  start  the  improvement 
program  on  constructive  lines.  The 
rigid  censorship  got  nowhere  and  is 
still  getting  nowhere. 

"Visual  education  is  here  and  here 
to  stay.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  it,  use 
the  films  as  they  can  be  used,  we  will 
be  behind  in  the  march  of  education. 
Wholesale  condemnation  of  films, 
merely  because  scandals  of  Hollywood 
have  been  uncovered,  is  not  just,  nor 
is  it  wisdom.  Hollywood  is  not  Amer- 
ica; it  is  an  unnatural  world  inside  of 
America.  The  screen  can  teach  loose 
morals  or  it  can  leach  high  ideals  and 
standards  and  that  is  the  work  to 
which  the  school  should  put  the  mov- 
ies. If  the  movies  were  devitalizing 
and  demoralizing,  churches  would  not 
use  them  as  they  do  all  over  the  country. 

"I  believe  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
chooses  bad  literature  does  so  because 
it  is  easier  to  get.  The  same  is  true 
of  films.  Given  an  equal  chance  at 
good  or  bad  films,  I  believe  the  aver- 
age child  would  select  good  films.  If 
he  didn't  it  would  indicate  a  character 
not  well  balanced,  a  tendency  in  the 
wrong  direction,  to  be  corrected  at 
once. 

"The  ability  of  the  films  to  impart 
knowledge  immediately,  accurately  and 
readily  is  not  to  be  equalled.  Rightly 
used,  the  screen  is  a  visual  education 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  better 
films  should  be  demanded  by  the  public 
as  well  as  by  the  schools.  They  should 
be  marie  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse." 

— O.  R.  F arris 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Osborne,  Kan. 


How  teachers  can  aid  in  solving  the 
problems  arising  from  the  influence  of 
commercial  motion  pictures  on  children  : 

(1)  Bring  the  moving  picture  to  the 
school  and  make  it  a  means  of  educa- 
tion   rather   than   a   trifling  amusement. 

(2)  Co-operate  with  the  producers 
so  that  they  will  comprehend  our  point 
of  view  and  not  think  us  creatures  of 
blind  prejudices  and  possible  ignorance. 

(3)  Educators  write  the  best  text- 
books for  the  publishers.  Let  teachers 
become  the  best  writers  of  scenarios 
and  themes  for  the  film  producers. 

(4)  Guide  children  as  to  the  films 
they  should  see  as  we  now  do  the  places 
they  should  see  and  the  literature  they 
should  read. 

(5)  Do  not  try  to  keep  children 
away  from  moving  pictures,  but  train 
their  taste  in  what  to  see  and  teach  the 
producer  what  we,  as  teachers,  think 
artistic  and  moral. 

(6)  Make  use  of  the  moving  pictures 
the  children  see  in  your  class  -  room 
exercises. 

— Olive  M.  Jones,  President, 
N.  11.  A. 

Churches 

"Moving  Pictures  have  a  place  in  the 
life  of  the  people  and  can  be  used  as 
an  instrument  for  good.  The  congrega- 
tion on  our  first  evening  service  with 
movies  was  ten  times  larger  than 
usual.  The  feature  was  the  picturized 
version  of  the  23rd  Pslam.  We  have 
made  the  moving  picture  a  feature  each 
Sunday  night  and  will  give  a  special 
movie  program  every  Friday  night 
which  will  not  be  confined  to  religious 
subjects,  but  will  include  good  moral 
screen  dramas  and  comedies." 

—Re:  Walter  M.  White 

Linden  Ave  Christian  Church 

Memphis,   T.enn. 
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Churches 

"There  is  no  reason  why  so  called 
educational  films  cannot  contain  a  little 
heart  action,  a  little  throb,  that  will 
quicken  human  interest.  This  type  of 
film  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
amount  of  technique  and  human  inter- 
pretation as  any  other  type  of  drama. 
Education  that  is  most  effective  gets 
under  the  skin  without  being  labelled 
educational." 

— Rev.   Phillips  E.   Osgood 
St.  Mark's  Church 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Thus  Rev.  William  E.  Clark,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  of  Memphis,  intro- 
duced the  picturization  of  Barrie's 
""Little  Minister"  about  to  be  shown  his 
congregation  on  the  screen. 

After  conducting  brief  devotional 
services  Dr.  Clark  stated,  in  address- 
ing his  congregation  that,  personally,  he 
would  like  to  see  all  the  theaters  opened 
on  Sunday,  because  he  did  not  believe 
•God  is  angry  when  people  laugh.  He 
also  spoke  of  being  anxious  for  people 
to  go  to  church,  "not  just  to  my  church, 
— that  is  only  an  incident,  but  to  the 
church  of  your  belief.  But  I  also  want 
to  see  people  happy  and  contented,  and 
I  think  they  need  entertainment,  and 
hope  this  picture  will  make  you  laugh, 
.as  I  know  it  will  inspire  you  with  noble 
thoughts  and  help  to  make  us  all  better." 


9fte  Films  in  Review 


THE  GREEN  GODDESS 

This  picture  was  made  from  the  stage 
success  of  the  same  name  in  which 
George  Arliss  was  also  the  star.  While 
the  performance  of  that  suave  actor  is 
the  chief  attraction,  it  must  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  photoplay  is  most 
gripping  with  much  thrilling  tenseness 
and  suspense.  The  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  of  setting  with  the  camera 
permits  atones  in  many  ways  here  for 
the  lack  of  the  actual  presence  and  of 
the  voice. 

The  melodramatic  story  concerns  an 
Indian  prince  into  whose  hands  fall — 
literally — a  British  officer,  his  wife  and 
a  doctor  who  is  secretly  devoted  to  the 


lady.  Their  arrival  could  not  be  more 
opportune,  for  three  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Rajah  are  to  be  hanged  on  the 
morrow  for  some  offense  against  the 
British  government.  Vengeance  is  now 
his  via  the  unholy  medium  of  the  Green 
Goddess,  an  unpleasant  sort  of  person, 
whose  image  displays  many  miscel- 
laneous pairs  of  arms  growing  at 
random   out  of  her  body. 

The  Major  meets  with  a  sudden  death 
but  before  dying  he  has  succeeded  in 
sending  out  an  S.O.S.  for  help  which 
brings  aid  for  the  others  at  just  the 
crucial  second. 

As  for  Mr.  Arliss,  the  dictionary  must 
be    racked    to    find    enough    suitable    ad- 


The  purpose  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  Cedar  City,  Utah  Schools  in  install- 
ing picture  machines  in  the  schools  was 
to  furnish  a  means  whereby  the  children 
could  be  instructed  and  entertained  in 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  teachers.  This  move 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  exploita- 
tion, revenue  being  the  last  consideration. 
Picture  machines  in  the  schools  are  a 
"big  factor  in  the  education  of  children 
because  there  are  many  educational 
films  to  be  had  today  which  teach  les- 
sons that  could  not  be  taught  so 
effectively  in  any  other  way.  For 
"instance,  the  children  are  given  a 
chance  to  see  different  countries 
which  they  could  never  actually 
visit ;  and  many  factories  and  plants, 
where  they  can  actually  see  the  manu- 
facture of  different  articles,  are  brought 
to  their  very  doors.  (School  Board, 
City  Schools,  Cedar  City,   Utah. 
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vastly  to  the  credit,  therefore,  of  the 
director  that  he  has  taken  this  material 
and  with  the  aid  of  subtitles  from  the 
play,  cleverly  wrought  it  into  an  ex- 
cellent picture.  He  has  been  much  as- 
sisted by  the  fine  work  of  the  actors, 
particularly  that  of  Blanche  Sweet  as 
Anna,  but  without  the  directorial  skill, 
which  has  worked  the  plot  up  tensely  to 
a  masterly  climax,  the  picture  would  be 
negligible. 

Where  the  film  disappoints,  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  limitations  of  the 
screen  not  in  any  flaw  of  presentation. 
One  who  has  heard  on  the  stage,  the 
braggadocio  of  the  lover  and  the  whin- 
ing accent  of  the  old  Swede  cannot  be 
completely  satisfied  with  the  screen  ver- 
s'on.  It  is  like  the  "painted  ship  upon 
the  painted  ocean."  It  lacks  the  breath 
and  motion.  But  that  again  is  not  the 
fault   of   the   screen   but    its  misfortune. 

Released  by  First  National. 
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jectives  to  describe  his  art.  He  is  per- 
fect in  his  interpretation  of  the  bland, 
inscrutable  oriental,  very  much  the  fatal- 
ist, benignly  cruel,  mildly  amused  at  the 
force  of  circumstances.  He  achieves 
more  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  than 
many  actors  can  with  elaborate  facial 
contortions. 

A  word  must  be  said  for  the  work  of 
Harry  Morey,  as  the  British  Major — 
"the  swaggering  lord  of  creation."  He 
is  one  of  the  reliable  actors  of  the 
screen,  and  his  presentation  of  the  hard- 
drinking,  self-confident  Briton  who 
wasn't  anxious  to  die  but  who  could  die 
"lying  like  a  gentleman"  is  one  of  the 
salient  features  of  this  unusual  film. 

Released  by  Goldwyn. 


dialogue    not    in    the    movement.      It    is 
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A  LADY   OF   QUALITY 

OSTUME  plays  are  all  so  beau- 
tifully and  so  accurately  staged 
nowadays   that   one   is    at   a  loss 


ANNA  CHRISTIE 

THE  play  by  Eugene  O'Neill  from 
which  this  picture  has  been  made 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  when  it 
appeared.  It's  unusual  choice  and  de- 
velopment of  theme,  its  virile  frank- 
ness in  analyzing  certain  problems  not 
openly  discussed  and  its  splendid  tech- 
nique of  construction  were  the  most 
outstanding  of  the  qualities  which  gave 
it    distinction. 

The  plot  is  centered  around  three- 
characters; — Chris,  the  old  captain,  ob- 
sessed by  "that  devil  sea" ;  Anna,  his 
daughter,  who  should  be  pure  but  who 
isn't;  and  O'Brien,  the  swaggering  Irish- 
man, who  comes  out  of  the  fog  and 
musses  things  up  for  father  and 
daughter. 

1 1  can  be  seen  that  the  action,  all 
of  which  occurs  in  practically  one  set- 
ting, docs  not  lend  itself  readily  to  film 
dramatization.  There  is  not  enough 
variety  of  scene.     The  story  lies  in  the 
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for  adjectives  which  will  be  suffi- 
ciently discriminating.  A  Lady  of 
■Quality,  adapted  from  the  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett  is  laid  in  the  days  of  Queen 
.Anne,  a  period  renowned  for  the 
statelines-  of  its  architecture  and  the 
magnificence    of   its    costumes. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make 
a  pageant  out  of  the  settings  and 
events  which  this  picturesque  his- 
torical background  provides.  Rather 
has  the  art  director's  efforts  been 
concentrated  upon  accuracy  of  detail 
and  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  effect.  The 
sensuousness  of  detail  so  prevalent 
in  the  deluxe  photo-drama  has  given 
way  to  an  artistic  restraint  which  is 
refreshing  and  delightful.  The  rooms 
are  made  to  seem  liveable.  They  are 
not  vast  imposing  halls  which  might 
house    a    multitude. 

When  the  spectacular  moment  of 
mob  scene  comes  it  is  all  the  more 
-impressive  because  of  the  preceding 
repression.  London-town,  when  the 
triumphant  Marlborough  came  home 
from  war  in  the  Lowlands  and  passed 
his  troops  in  review  before  England's 
Queen  was  a  merry  place  with  every 
Joan  and  man-Jack  out  to  celebrate. 
There  indeed  is  pomp  and  revelry 
skillfully   handled. 

Although  sufficiently  romantic  to 
match  its  picturesque  background,  the 
narrative  of  the  hoydenish  beaty  who 
loses  her  waywardness  when  love 
comes  to  her,  moves  at  times  in  such 
slow  tempo  that  it  drags.  The  cli- 
max, however, — that  wild  moment 
when  she  strikes  out  blindly  at  the 
man   who  threatens   her   happiness   is 


vivid  enough  to  atone.  The  sub- 
sequent scene  which  shows  the  dis- 
covery of  his  body  is  finely  handled 
and   full  of   suspense. 

Probably  A  Lady  of  Quality  will 
not  hold  spell-hound  the  average  pic- 
ture-fan but  that  may  be  a  reflection  on 
him  rather  than  on  the  film. 

Released   bv    Universal. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 

THOSE  who  have  never  read  Kip- 
ling's    novel,  by    this    name    will 
no   doubt   consider  this   an   excel- 
lent   picture    for    it    is    well    filmed    and 


dramatically  compelling.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  familiar  with  the  story 
and  have  felt  the  poignancy  of  Dick 
Heldar's  tragic,  wasted  life  will  find 
something  missing. 

Briefly,  the  plot  is  concerned  with 
the  career  of  the  chap  who  comes  back 
from  the  Soudan  to  find  that  his  war 
sketches  have  made  him  famous.  The 
girl  he  loves,  however,  is  also  an  artist 
and  there  comes  t'he  complication.  Her 
continual  insistence  that  he  do  some- 
thing really  worth  while  betrays  her 
professional  jealousy  and  her  supreme 
selfishness. 

When  they  were  children  together 
her  hair  blew  across  his  eyes  and  made 
him  miss  the  target  at  which  he  was 
shooting.  And  now  that  they  are 
grown  her  hair  is  still  blinding  him.  For 
her,  Dick  achieves  his  masterpiece  but 
when  the  dark  days  come  upon  him  he 
is  left  alone  in  his  blindness  and  des- 
pair. 

In  the  pictorial  version,  Maizie  is 
not  shown  as  an  artist : — she  is  merely 
and  insipid,  pretty  girl.  There  is  never 
that  bothersome  question  of  her  career 
which  in  the  novel  she  flaunted  before 
Dick  and  upon  which  their  happiness 
was  wrecked.  Consequently  the  entire 
situation  is  robbed  of  its  dramatic  force. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  supplied 
the  happy  ending  in  which  we  find 
Maizie  sweetly  assuring  Dick  that  she 
will  cherish  him  through  the  long  years. 
Kipling  has  provided  a  fitting  and 
logical  climax  in  Dick's  gallant  death 
out  on  the  desert  sands.  Any  other 
ending  is  not  only  ineffectual  but  un- 
warranted by  preceding  events. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pic- 
ture   is    Percy    Marmont's    presentation 
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of  the  unhappy  hero.  He  demonstrates 
here  as  he  did  so  remarkably  in  "If 
Winter  Comes"  that  he  brings  keen 
intelligence  as  well  as  unusual  histrionic 
ability  to  his  interpretation  of  a  role. 
He  was  an  ideal  choice  for  Dick 
Heldar. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


THE  GOLD-DIGGERS 

A  WOMAN,  young  and  pretty, 
who  skillfully  extracts  money 
from  the  male,  usually  without 
making  any  adequate  return  is  a 
gold-digger.  And  it  is  with  her  and 
with  her  kind  that  this  sparkling 
comedy  of  Avery  Hopwood  is  con- 
cerned. 

Where  so  much  of  a  play's  dis- 
tinction and  success  depends  upon  its 
gay  patter  and  pointed  repartee,  the 
film  version  cannot  help  but  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  the  comparative  in- 
timacy of  the  stage  and  the  nearness 
of  the  speaking  voice.  The  picture 
has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation, however.  While  the  main 
action  follows  very  closely  that  of 
the  original  plot,  it  has  been  expanded 
to  bring  in  those  out-of-door  scenes 
which  are  suggested  in  the  course  of 
events.  Moreover,  the  freedom  of 
setting  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the 
camera  has  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide backgrounds  of  artistic  lavi«^- 
ness. 


Sufficiently  lively  and  diverting  is 
the  story  of  the  young  woman  who 
tries  to  bring  together  a  pair  of  lovers 
by  the  unique  expedient  of  convinc- 
ing the  boy's  rich  uncle  that  she  is 
a  regular  chorus-girl  with  all  the  be- 
guiling embellishments.  Needless  to 
say,  her  success  is  more  than  she  origin- 
ally bargained  for.  While  the  slight 
case  of  mistaken  identity  upon  which 
the  complications  depend  is  not 
sufficiently  stressed,  such  slight  tech- 
nical deficiences  are  unimportant  here. 
The  actors  all  have  a  jolly,  good  time 
and  so  does  the  audience. 

All  the  scenes  are  interlarded  with 


Visual   Education 

subtitles  which  reproduce  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  clever  dialogue  of  the 
original.  The  picture  reeks  with  the 
sophistication  found  in  the  play  and 
with  that  type  of  humor  which  just 
falls   short   of   being   risque. 

If  one  is  to  believe  Mr.  Hopwood, 
the  chorus-girl  is  a  splendid  creature 
— simple,  natural,  innocent  of  all  evil, 
and  as  industrious  as  the  squirrel,  the 
one  hoarding  for  a  bleak  winter,  the 
other  accumulating  for  those  lean 
years  when  wrinkles  begin  to  gather 
and  gold-digging  has  become  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  past. 

Released   by   Warner    Bros. 
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Brief   comments  on   current   films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


Why   Worry 

Indeed  one  is  so  amused  by  this  pic- 
ture in  which  an  American,  recuperat- 
ing from  a  fancied  illness,  puts  to  rout 


"The  Sensible  Things  of  the  World  Visualized" 

\         by 

The  *Slmi  Educational  Library 


Its  Visual  Standards 

The  new  films  are  non-inflammable  standard  width 

THEREFORE: — Safe  in  any  schoolroom. 

The  low  cost  places  visualization  of  real  life  with- 
in reach  of  all  schools. 

THEREFORE:— Ownership  of  film  cheaper  than  renting. 

Each  subject  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  a  real 
aid  to  the  teacher. 
THEREFORE: — Can   be   used   effectively   by    teacher   when 
required. 
This  safe  and  reliable  film  can  be  used  without 
expensive  or  elaborate  equipment. 

THEREFORE: — The  real  world  is  brought  to  every  school- 
room. 
The  Ford  Educational  Library  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing its  new  service  to  visual   education. 


For  subjects  and  rates 

Motion  Picture  Laboratories 

Detroit,  Michigan 


an  entire  South  American  Revolution 
that  all  worry  is  forgotten, — temporar- 
ily at  least.  Harold  Lloyd  is  always 
clever  but  the  audience  seemed  to  find 
special  diversion  in  the  appearance  of 
a  giant  of  unbelievable  proportions  who 
threw  cannons  over  the  wall  with  one 
hand  while  demolishing  an  imposing 
array  of  soldiers  with  the  other.  The 
reels  are  filled  with  much  conventional 
slapstick  and  horseplay  but  the  old  gags 
have  been  much  renovated  and  there 
is  never  a  dull  moment,  so  rapid  is 
the  well-ordered  action.  Good  comedy! 
(Pathe.) 

Woman  Proof 

Thomas  Meighan  managed  to  side- 
step the  ladies  through  most  of  this 
picture  in  spite  of  his  plotting  family, 
but  Lila  Lee  got  him  in  the  end.  It 
seems  that  if  be  didn't  marry  before  a 
certain  date  and  that  if  his  brothers 
and  sisters  also  didn't  marry,  all  of  a 
rich  parent's  money  would  go  to  some 
kind  of  an  asylum.  It  takes  all  of 
George  Ade's  ingenuity  to  get  them  all 
married  in  the  nick  of  time,  but  he 
does  it, — he  does  it.  The  plot  is  far- 
fetched and  lightly  farcical  but  it  serves 
well  as  a  dramatic  vehicle  for  this  very 
popular  star  who  may  not  be  a  star 
of  first  magnitude  but  who  is  always 
genuine  and  entertaining.  (Famous 
Players-Lasky. ) 

Hoodman  Blind 

Never  was  there  a  worse  villian  than 
the  one  who  sneaks  through  the  footage 
of   this  picture.     He   separates   fathers 
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from  their  children,  steals  his  young 
ward's  inheritance,  sets  her  husband 
against  her  and  finally  tries  to  have  her 
and  her  baby  shanghaied.  These  ma- 
chinations keep  the  picture  going  and 
it  takes  a  terrific  storm  and  an  enraged 
husbartd,  who  suddenly  discovers  he  is 
the  "Hoodman  Blind,"  to  put  the  wretch 
in  his  right  place.  The  picture  is  rather 
above  the  ordinary  although  the  ending 
comes  so  abruptly  as  to  jar  one.  The 
plot  at  one  moment  is  horribly  tangled 
up  and  the  next  second  the  leading 
characters  are  standing*  peacefully  in  a 
green  pasture.  An  imagination  has  to 
be  very  agile  to  bridge  the  dramatic 
chasm.      {Fox.) 

The  Bad  Man 

The  last  time  Holbrook  Blinn  moved 
across  the  screen  was  in  royal  guise 
as  the  king  of  Spain  in  "Rosita."  In 
this  picture,  made  from  the  play  in 
which  he  likewise  starred,  he  is  beheld 
as  a  Mexican  bandit, — a  suave,  humor- 
ous reincarnation  of  the  lamented  Villa 
— only  his  name  happens  to  be  Lopaz. 
The  story  is  very  melodramatic  with 
long-lost  friends,  mortgaged  ranches, 
sudden  death,  jealous  husbands  and 
goodness  knows  what.  Most  important 
of  all,  however,  is  the  gesture  and 
glance  of  the  inimitable  Holbrook  Blinn 
as  he  says,  for  instance,  to  the  cowering 
female,  "I   will   love   you  myself, — per- 


sonal." He  is  the  picture,  although  all 
the  other  actors  are  good  save  for  Enid 
Bennett  as  the  heroine.  She  is  so  simp- 
ering that  one  feels  like  begging  the 
swarthy  Lopaz  to  clout  her  playfully 
over  the  head.     (First  National.) 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

"Tis  said  that  Wm.  Hart  writes  his 
own  scenarios.  If  that  is  true  he  must 
shoulder  the  blame  for  as  poor  a  pic- 
ture— dramatically  speaking  at  least. 
Beginning  with  a  scene  in  execrable 
taste  which  shows  Lincoln  in  a  dress 
suit  in  the  White  House,  the  story 
carries  its  gun-toting  hero  all  over 
the  western  United  States.  Some 
of  the  time  he  is  defending  stage- 
coaches, and  some  of  the  time  he  is 
making  vows  to  Custer,  and  some  of 
the  time  he  is  shooting  up  bad  men, 
making  them  into  good  men.  Why  all 
these  things  should  be,  however,  is  a 
mystery.  One's  chief  impression  after 
viewing  this  picture  is  that  Mr.  Hart 
should  not  write  his  own  stories  and 
that  he  should  for  ever  and  ever  avoid 
close-ups.     (Famous  Players-Lasky.) 

His  Children's   Children 

Adapted  from  the  recent  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  Arthur  Train.  Sturdy 
old  Rufus  Kane  founded  his  fortune 
and  his  family,  which  his  less  sturdy 
son  maintains  creditably.  The  grand- 
children, however,  caught  in  the  society 
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COMMERCE   and   INDUSTRY 

It  is  the  intention  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  sources  of  supply,  processes 
of  manufacture  and  cost  of  our  most  common  commodities.  The  industrial  life 
of  our  own  country  is  fully  treated,  and  then  the  relation  of  our  own  country 
to    others,    and   of    these   to    each   other,    are    shown. 

The  special  study  of  the  United  States  is  taken  up,  its  position,  surface  and 
climate.  Wheat,  corn,  livestock,  fisheries,  cotton,  forests  and  mineral  industries 
are   treated.      The   last   named   includes    the   mineral    fuels,   coal    and  petroleum. 

In  all  these  studies  transportation  is  '  considered  as  well  as  sources  and 
processes.  Rock  and  soil  products  are  given  next.  Now  all  the  important  plant, 
animal  and  mineral  products  have  been  considered.  But  civilization  has  developed 
yet  another  class,  a  little  farther  from  nature,  that  of  manufacturing  industries. 
What  they  are,  what  determines  their  location,  and  their  importance,  fill  several 
chapters. 

Trade  routes  are  now  considered.  This  subject  includes  that  of  means  of 
communication  by  which  business  men  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
industrial    conditions    and    the    state    of    the    markets    of    the    world. 

The  study  of  exchange  as  an  important  factor  in  commerce  is  splendidly 
dealt    with. 

A  very  commendable  feature  is  the  diagrams  presenting  relative  production 
values    of    the    world.      Each    subject    is    a    unit    in    itself. 

Commerce  of  Foreign  Nations  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  chapter  on 
Canada    has    been    given    greater    prominence. 

The    price    is    $1.50    a    copy. 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
and  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  motion  pictures 
on  subjects  of  service  and 
hygiene,  together  with 
beautiful  scenics  of  for- 
eign lands,  are  available  to 
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Michigan  Film  Library 
338  John    R.    Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Enterprise  Distributing  Corp. 
104  Walton  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Southern   Moving   Picture    Corp., 
310  McGill  Building. 
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whirl  of  today  dissipate  their  forces. 
This  brilliantly  filmed  picture  with  its 
decadent  note  and  atmosphere  of  lux- 
ury and  high  living  is  of  the  type  to 
attract  the  average  movie  fan  who  will 
sit  back  and  think  he  is  seeing  real 
life.  The  thoughtful  person  will  find 
much  to  reflect  upon  in  the  problem 
which  Mr.  Train  is  presenting.  (Famous 
Players-La  sky. ) 

The  Country  Kid 

The  plot  of  this  picture  is  not  only 
trite  but  it  is  also  what  one  might  call 
simple.  The  orphan  who  is  mother  and 
father  to  his  two  younger  brothers  and 
who  is  subjected  to  cruel  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  a  designing  relative  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  playwrights. 
What  makes  the  picture  acceptable  is 
the  presence  of  three,  interesting  chil- 
dren. Wesley  Barry  of  Freckles  fame, 
now  grown  gangling,  is  there  as  the 
harrassed  foster-parent.  The  other  two 
children  particularily  the  youngest  are 
specially  appealing.  Their  antics  enliven 
matters  to  such  an  extent  that  the  un- 
interesting plot  is  overlooked.  (Warner 
Bros.) 


"The  use  of  motion  picture  film  in 
the  educational  and  industrial  fields  is 
showing  a  marked  increase."  "These 
fields  have  almost  inexhaustible  pos- 
sibilities. The  increase  is  especially 
marked  in  the  schools  and  class  rooms 
where  the  showing  of  pictures  in  con- 
junction with  text  books  instruction  is 
rapidly  becoming  popular.  For  subjects 
of  this  description  or  where  portable 
projectors  are  used,  danger  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  non-inflam- 
mable or  safety  positive  film." 
• — George  Eastman 

Founder  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


MORE   MILES   STANDISH 
STORIES  AVAILABLE 


Teachers  who  may  wish  to  ob- 
tain additional  -history  stories 
from  the  film,  "The  Courtship 
if  Miles  Standish,"  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  film,  may  obtain 
mimeographed  copies  from  Miss 
Loretto  A.  Clark,  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Education,  of  the  schools  of 
Los    \ngeles. 

Two  of  these  stories  were 
printed  in  last  month's  issue  of 
Visual  Education.  Other  stories 
based  on  the  him  have  been  pre 
pared,  and  are  of  equal  if  not  of 
greater  interest  and  instructional 
value  than   those  published. 


me  Mm  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

MEAT  PACKING.  A  story  of  the  meat- 
packing industry.  It  pictures  the  pasture 
lands  supporting  she.ep,  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs  in  the  Corn  Belt,  shipping  stock  to 
market,  the  stockyards,  cattle  changed  to  beef 
in  45  minutes,  Government  inspection,  pig  to 
pork  in  10  minutes,  lard,  sausages,  salt  and 
pickled    meats,    (p   Ford;    d,   Iowa   State   Col.) 

CRANbi^RRIES.  A  film  that  is  of  interest 
to  both  grower  and  consumer.  Particular 
reference  is  made  to  the  methods  of  prevent- 
ing the  rot  that  makes  the  berries  bitter,  (p 
and    d,    U.    S.    Dept.    of    Agric.) 

DAIRY  CATTLE— TYPES,  BREEDS  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS.  Showing  the  five  im- 
portant dairy  breeds — Holstein,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss — together  with 
the  characteristics  of  these  respective  types, 
th.eir  origin  and  the  history  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States.  Excellent  ani- 
mated diagrams  present  the  quick  and  eco- 
nomical effect  of  a  pure-bred  bull  in 
improving  a  herd,  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Visual 
Edu.) 

POULTRY.  A  film  showing  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way  in  raising  poultry.  Th.e 
latest  and  most  approved  types  of  poultry 
houses,  proper  food  and  care,  hatching  by 
incubator,  etc.,  are  pictured.  5  reels,  (p  and 
d,    Inter.    Harv.    Co.) 

EXIT  ASCARIS.  Methods  of  controlling 
roundworms  in  pigs,  which  annually  cause 
heavy  losses  among  swine;  sanitation  rules 
worked  out  by  laboratory  investigation  and 
applied  successfully  under  Corn  Belt  condi- 
tions. A  number  of  microscopic  scenes  are 
included  in  the  film.  2  reels.  (p  and  d,  U. 
S.   Drpt,   of   Agric.) 

SHOULD  I  BUY  A  TRACTOR?  Th~ 
tractor  question,  pro  and  con,  so  presented 
as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  answer  the  question 
for  himself,      (p  and  d,  U.   S.   Dept.  of  Agric.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

ST.  THOMAS  — UNCLE  SAM'S  NEW 
WARD.  A  story  picturing  the  work  of  the 
government  in  its  efforts  to  mak.e  this  island 
a   fit   place  to   live   in.      (d,   Am.    M.    P.    Corp.) 

BOSTON.  Some  of  the  points  of  interest 
visited  are:  Boston's  famous  zoo,  views  of 
quaint  old  historical  buildings  and  monuments, 
Harvard  University,  Paul  Revere  house,  T  .=x- 
inton  Gr.een,  and  Bunker  Hill.  ((/,  Natl.  Non- 
Theat.) 

SO  THIS  IS  LONDON.  Colored  views  of 
fie  world's  largest  city,  showing  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Bridge,  House  of 
Parliament,  close-ups  of  the  London  Bobbies, 
the  flower  girls,  and  other  bits  of  life  in  this 
great    citv.      (/'    and    d,    Prizma.) 

THE    EARTH    AND    WORLDS    BEYOND. 

A  one-reel  animated  summary  of  the  cycles 
of  day  and  ni"ht  and  of  the  seasons,  which 
sltows  the  child  clearly  how  the  movements 
of  tlie  earth  and  the  moon  cause  these 
phenomena.  The  reel  also  includes  several 
views  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets,  taken 
through  tlvr  largest  telescope  in  existence.  (/> 
and    d.    Soc.    for   Visual    Edu.) 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  PYRAMIDS— Burton 
Holmes  Travelogue  T-1285.  Showing  the 
tombs    of    ihe    Mameluke    Sultans    near    Cairo, 


the  festival  caravans  coming  to  Cairo,  a  trol- 
ley car  ride  along  the  causeway  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Sahara,  and  the  Pyramids.  (d, 
Southern   Enter.) 

J  STUDY  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  GLACIER. 
In  this  film  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood  appears  in 
person  before  a  blackboard  to  tell  us  how  a 
glacier  begins  and  grows.  Step  by  step  he 
pictures,  in  graphic  chalk  diagrams,  snow 
gathering  high  among  the  mountains,  its 
weight  causing  ice  to  form,  and  the  moving 
mass  of  ice  making  its  slow  way  down  the 
mountain  valley.  Magnificent  scenics  follow 
each  point,  showing  parallel  stages  in  glacier 
formation  today.  The  glacier  is  shown  reach- 
ing the  sea,  where  the  .ends  break  off  and 
float    away    as    icebergs.      Other    drawings,    mo- 


Sales  Representatives 

Splendid  opportunity  for 
both  men  and  women  ac- 
quainted with  school  field  to 
introduce  new  visual  teach- 
ing aid;  highly  endorsed  and 
advertised.  Sales  experience 
desirable,  but  not  esssential 
as  we  give  thorough  training. 
Unlimited  earning  possibili- 
ties.    Write  for  particulars. 


Picture!  Sales  Department 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago,  111. 
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SAY  IT  WITH  PICTURES" 


Classroom  Instruction  by  Pupils  Is  Made  Possible  with  the  Picturol 


HAVE  YOU  A  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL?  —  WE  HAVE  IT! 

THE  S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET 

THE  Society  for  Visual  Education  sensing  the  need  for  more  accurate  and  typical  illustrations 
for  class  room  use,  has  provided  ouch  material  within  the  reach  of  every  school. 
Carefully  selected  pictures  have  been  transferred  to  a  strip  of  non-inflammable  film — aptly 
termed  Picturol.  The  S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Set,  now  offered  to  the  schools,  contains  over 
2500  separate  pictures  covering  every  elementary  school  subject — Geography,  History,  Nature 
Study,  Health  and  Sanitation,  Civics,  Agriculture,  Literature  and  Art.  Each  picture  has  been 
painstakingly  selected  and  correlated  by  our  Board  of  Editors,  all  experienced  teachers.  A 
simple  and  inexpensive  lantern  has  been  perfected  to  project  the  Picturols.  The  lantern  can  be 
placed  in  the  class  room  and  used  as  needed  to  illustrate  the  work  of  instruction,  without 
interrupting  the  regular  class  work.  The  S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET  gives  you  a 
complete  system  of  visual  instruction — not  a  fragment.  For  further  information  on  this  prac- 
tical classroom  aid  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL     EDUCATION,     Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,    Illinois 


Write  us  for  our 
Introductory  Trial  Offer 
and  for  further  information. 


Openings  for  a  few 
Sales  Representatives. 
Write  for  details. 
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Visual   Education 


For  Our  Subscribers 


V.'-'iW.'.VAW.V.W/ 


$500  in  Cash  Prizes 


iMMAArWAArtAMftrWsg 


The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION  offers  these  prizes. 

First  Prize $250.00 

Second  Prize 100.00 

Third  Prize 50.00 

Five  Prizes  of 10.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  ....  .        5.00 

FOR  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  SCENARIOS.    THE  FOLLOWING 

REQUIREMENTS  ONLY: 

(  1  )      SUBJECT — Any  usually  taught  in  Elementary  or  High  Schools. 

(2)  LENGTH — One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  scenes,  requiring  not  more 
than  I  5  minutes  to  project. 

(3)  TITLES  for  scenes. 

(4)  TIME  LIMIT — All  copy  to  be  typewritten  and  mailed  on  or  before 
May  15,  1924. 

(5)  ELIGIBILITY— Every   subscriber  to  the  magazine  "VISUAL   EDU- 
CATION", is  eligible  to  enter  contest. 


Judges  are: 


Pres.  W.    W.   Atwood,   Clark   University. 

Prof.  W.    C.    Bagley,    Columbia    University. 

Prof.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,   University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Frank   N.   Freeman,   University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  F.  Dean  McClusky,  University  of   Illinois. 


Prof.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Visual  Instruction  Dept.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

E.  U.  Graff,   Supt.  of  Schools,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  A.  Loretto  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Los  Angeles    Public   Schools. 


All  prize  winning  scenarios  will  be  published.    The  scenario  winning  first  prize  will 
be  filmed  and  distributed  to  the  American  schools  by 

The  SOCIETY  for  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Visual    Education,   806    W.    Washington   Blvd.,    Chicago,  111. 

1    desire   to   enter   your   contest. 

(  1  )       □      I  am  a  subscriber  to  VISUAL  EDUCATION  Magazine. 

(2)       □       I    enclose    $1     for   one   year's  subscription   to  VISUAL  EDUCATION   Magazine. 
Put  a  cross  opposite    (1)    or   (2). 
Signed 

Name    


Street    No. 

City     

State      


■•.■•-•-.". 
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APPLIED  GOOD  WILL 

That's  the  thing  most  needed  in  the  world  today  if  we  are  to  achieve  real  Peace  o: 
Earth.  And  that's  the  one  big  thing  OUR  WORLD  stands  for — the  application  o 
practical   Good   Will  to  the   solution   of  world   wees. 

See  the   Good  Will  number  of 

Our  World 


For  January 
At  all  good  newsstands- 


-25  cents 


In  that  issue  you  will  find  "Our  Treaty  Makers  and  Brakers"  as  told  to  Elmer  Davis  by 
Walter  J.  Woof — the  first  of  a  most  important  series  .entitled  "Through  the  Looking  Glass 
at  Washington"  which  will  contain  close-up  views  of  our  statesmen  in  action  and  in- 
action with  intimate  studies  showing  how  our  foreign  policies  are  made  and  unmade. 

The  same  issue  will  contain: 

"The    American    Peace    Award" — Hew    Bok    planned    and    carried    it    through,    by    Esther 

E.   Lape,   with   pictures  of  the   Committee  and  the  Judges.  , 

"What    the    War    Veterans    Want" — An    interview    character    sketch    of    new    Commander 

Quinn  of  the  American  Legion,  by  Robert   M.  Field. 
"How   Europe   Looks   From   Washington"    by   Arthur    Bullard,   who    has   just    returned    to 

Washington   from  a   first-hand  study  of  conditions  abroad. 
"Great  Britain  and  Europe"   by   Gilbert  K.   Chesterton. 

"The  World's  Churches  and  the   League"  by  Dr.  William  Adams   Brown. 
WORLD  FICTION—  Today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 


Bringing  the  World  to  America 

1924  is  a  presidential  year  when  foreign  policy  will  be  a  big  issue.  We  must  know 
the  world  we  live  in  if  we  are  to  cooperate  sanely  in  its  work. 

A  subscription  to  OUR  WORLD  for  yourself  and  your  friends  means  not  only  12 
monthly  issues  of  the  magazine  with  vivid  pictures  and  interesting  articles  about  the 
world,  but  it  also  makes  them  and  you  members  of  Our  Wcrld  Institute  with  its  im- 
portant  privileges   and   services. 


OUR   WORLD  A'.  E.  1-24 

9   East   37th   Street,   New   York 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  a  year's   subscription  and 
membership   in    Our    World   Institute 
or 

I    enclose   $1.00   for  a   five   months'   subscrip- 
tion without  membership  in  the   Institute. 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company 


9  East  37th  Street 


New  York  City 


tion  picture  closeups  and  panoramas  visualize 
the  origin  of  moraines,  crevasses,  "ice  tables," 
glacial  rivers,  glacial  valleys,  etc.  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Visual   Edu.) 

HEALTH    AITS    HYGIENE 

FORM.  The  kings  of  the  diamond,  the 
track  and  the  gridiron  demonstrate  what  is 
good  form  in  each  particular  field.  There  is 
a  wrong  way  and  a  right  way  to  do  it,  and 
slow  motion  repeats  a  show  up  every  move- 
ment,     (d,   Natl.   Non-Theat.) 

WORKING  FOR  DEAR  LIFE.  A  film 
showing  the  benefits  of  a  regular  and  thorough 
health  examination.  Mr.  Jones,  the  hero, 
decides  to  give  the  intelligent  systematic  care 
to  his  body  that  he  had  always  given  his 
automobile.  The  film  brings  out  a  working 
idea  of  what  a  thorough  health  examination 
should  be.  2  reels.  (rf.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insu.    Co.) 

HOW  WE  BREATHE.  Animated  drawings 
show  the  formation  of  the  human  lungs  and 
how  they  function  in  purifying  the  blood. 
(p,  Bray;  d,  Pilgrim.) 

IN  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE'S  FOOT- 
STEPS. Through  the  example  of  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp,"  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  nursing  in  the  bleak  Barrack  Hos- 
pitals of  the  Crimea  more  than  seventy  years 
ago,  this  reel  shows  the  training  of  the  Nurse 
of  Today  in  classroom,  laboratory,  operating 
room  and  medical  and  children's  wards.  En- 
rollment in  the  American  Red  Cross  after 
graduation  makes  a  nurse  eligible  for  military 
service,  and  the  spirit  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale goes  ever  forward.  It  is  a  most  effec- 
tive and  inspiring  picture,  (p,  Am.  Red  Cross; 
d,    Soc.   for   Visual   Edu.) 

HISTORY 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG.  A 
film  version  of  this  famous  battle  between 
the  North  and  South,  showing  the  strategy  of 
the  Generals  of  both  armies,  Pickett's  charge, 
Lincoln's  notification  of  the  North's  victory 
and  other  scenes.  An  interesting  love  story 
is   interwoven.      5   reels,      (d,   Lea-Bel.) 

LANDMARKS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 
A  group  of  historical  scenes  showing  the  first 
settlements  of  English  speaking  people  in  the 
Western   Hemisphere.      (p   and    d.   Pathe.) 

SCENES  OF  JAPAN'S  EARTHQUAKE. 
A  general  view  of  the  stricken  city,  showing 
miles  upon  miles  of  ruins,  scenes  from  the 
roof  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  refugees  looking 
for  the  site  of  homes,  trains  loaded  with 
refugees.  Tokvo  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  now. 
(p  and   d,   Pathe.) 


CHICKAMAUGA  BATTLEFIELD.  A  reel 
showing  the  points  of  interest  on  this  historical 
field;  such  as,  Little  River  Falls,  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  Umbrella  Rock,  and  Point  Look- 
out,     (d,    Natl.    Non-Theat.) 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

FROM  TRAP  TO  CAN.  A  reel  showing 
the  salmon  industry  of  Puget  Sound.  A 
salmon  trap.  Bringing  '  in  a  catch,  bringing 
fish  to  the  cannery,  automatic  fish  dressing, 
cutting  and  canning  fish,  weighing,  and  cook- 
ing. How  cans  are  labeled.  (d,  Indiana 
Univ.) 

CASSINA.  This  drink  used  by  the  ab- 
origines has  been  developed  by  specialists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  a  new 
beverage  product  with  properties  similar  to 
those  of  tea  and  coffee.  (p  and  d,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agric.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE.  A  pic- 
ture showing  the  value  of  cheese  as  a  food 
and  how  it  is  made.  We  learn  that  one  ounce 
of  cheese  equals:  2  ounces  of  meat,  one  egg, 
and  one  glass  of  milk.  Several  delicious 
dishes  containing  cheese  are  pictured,  and 
recipes    given.       (p    and    d,    Armour    and    Co.) 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  An  adver- 
tising film  including  a  charming  little  story, 
and  showing  the  processes  of  bread  making 
employed  in  a  modern  bakery.  The  loaves 
are  automatically  wrapped  and  put  into  the 
delivery    wagons.       (d,    Worcester.) 

HOW  IT  IS   DONE 

TWENTY  CENTURIES  O  F  SHORT- 
HAND. An  interesting  educational  film  pic- 
turing the  story  of  shorthand  as  told  by  John 
Robert  Gregg.  It  brings  out  the  fact  that 
shorthand  was  used  a  way  back  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  possibly  before  that 
time.  In  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country,  we  learn  that  Roger  Williams  was 
a  shorthand  writer,  so  also  were  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  most 
not^d  of  recent-day  writers  of  shorthand  is 
perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson  who  makes  constant 
us.=  of  it.     (P  and  d.   Gregr  Pub.   Co.) 

FROM  FOREST  TO  FIRESIDE.  This  is 
an  advertising  film,  starting  with  scenes  in  the 
Maine  woods.  It  pictures  the  important  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  the  printing 
and  assembling  of  the  Youth's  Com^nnion.  It 
ends  with  some  interesting  scenes  illustrating 
the  tvpes  of  stories  found  in  this  publication. 
(p,  Youth's  Campanion ;  d ,  Worcester  Film 
Corp.) 


MIMU/A 

Portable  Screens 

Not    only    pay    for    them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 

Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 

MINUSA    CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

'"World's  Largest  Producers^ 
Motion  Picture  Screens. 

MEXICO  AND  ITS  OIL.  A  fine  industrial, 
characterized  by  beautiful  photography,  show- 
ing views  of  the  oil  fields,  prospecting,  drill- 
ing, gushers,  salt  wells,  transports,  pipe  lines, 
and  remains  of  old  Spanish  efforts,  (p,  Ford ; 
d,    Iowa    State   Col.) 

HANDLING  AND  STORING  GRAIN  IN 
THE  LARGEST  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  IN 
THE  WORLD.  Showing  how  the  grain  is 
received,  stored,  mixed  and  shipped.  Wheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats  and  barley  are  handled  in  this 
elevator.     2  reels,      (p  and  d,  Harcol.) 
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PEN  POINTS  OF  PROGRESS.  A  film 
.picturing  the  evolution  of  writing  from  the 
Stone  Age  to  the  present  day.  A  trip  through 
the  Waterman  fountain  pen  factory  is  shown. 
(d,    Indiana    Univ.) 

LITERATURE 

KIPLING'S  MANDALAY.  A  psychological 
-interpretation  of  a  picturesque  people  bringing 
out  the  strange  lure  ot  the  East.  Many 
elephants  are  filmed  in  this  picture.  2  reels, 
(d,    Am.    M.    P.    Corp.) 

ALICE  ADAMS.  Booth  Tarkington's  story 
picturing  an  American  family  in  moderate 
circumstances.  The  daughter  encourages  her 
admirer  to  believe  that  she  "belongs."  A 
spoiled  little  brother  embarrasses  and  humi- 
lates  his  sister.  Finally  at  a  dinner,  the 
.young  man  finds  that  she  has  created  a  dream 
world.  Her  father  fails  in  business,  and  she 
i.-  obliged  to  go  to  work,  but  the  young  man 
proves  loval  after  all.  6  -eels,  (d,  Associated 
Exh.) 

THELMA.  A  visualization  of  Marie 
Corelli's  novel.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Norway 
and  England.  Thelma  is  a  beautiful  peasant 
girl  who  has  be-en  accused  of  being  a  witch. 
Lord  Philip  rides  that  way  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.  Later  when  she  arrives  in  London 
as  his  bride,  the  Lady  Clara  with  whom  he 
has  ..  een  trying  to  escape  marriage,  succeeds 
in  separating  them.  They  are  happily  re- 
united   in    Norway.      6    reels.       (d,    F.    B.    O.) 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  One  of  the 
"Great  American  Authors"  series.  These 
pictures  of  his  life  are  brought  out  in  pictur- 
ing two  of  his  poems,  "The  Courtin"  and 
"The  Fountain."  The  titles  are  direct  quota- 
tion-  from   the  poems.      (/>,  Kineto ;  d,  Hodkin- 

£011.  ) 

NATURE    STUDY   AND 
OTHER   SCIENCES 

TROUT.  This  pictures  an  exciting  tussle 
with  a  full-grown  trout  in  a  small  mountain 
stream.  There  are  scenes  taken  at  one  of 
the  California  State  fish  hatcheries,  tracing 
the  life  of  a  state-regulated  trout  from  spawn 
to  maturity.  The  "speckled  beauties"  are 
shown  at  close  range  and  in  nature's  own 
colors.      (f,    Prizma;    d,    Co-op.    Film  Exch.) 

LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  MONARCH 
BUTTERFLY.  A  delightful  film,  showing  in 
minute  detail  every  stage  of  the  metamorphosis 
from  caterpillar  to  butterfly.  The  larva  is  seen 
feeding  on  the  milkweed  leaf  and  later  spin- 
ning the  silk  pad  from  which  the  chrysalis  is 
to  hang.  Shedding  its  skin,  it  passes  into 
the  puna   stage.      Within   the   thin   walls   of  the 


chrysalis  case  we  see  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  developing  butterfly.  Finally  the  chrysalis 
bursts,  a  moist,  tightly-folded  creature  staggers 
forth,  dries  its  wings,  and  flutters  away — a 
gorgeous  Monarch  butterfly.  (p  and  d,  Soc. 
for    Visual    Edu.) 

LUTHER  BURBANK.  A  visit  to  his  home 
and  his  gardens  of  wonderful  plants  and  flow- 
ers. Mr.  Burbank  conducts  us  through  the 
gardens  and  explains  the  different  plants  which 
he   has    improved.       (d,    Indiana    Univ.) 

BIRDS  OF  PREY.  This  deals  with  the 
kestrel,  sparrow  hawk,  buzzard,  Asian  1am- 
mergeier,  Andean  condor,  American  eagle  and 
others.       (p    and    d,    Pathe.) 

PATHE  REVIEW  No.  124.  This  includes 
a  number  of  views  of  interest  to  nature  study 
students.  The  titles  are:  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hungry  Hippo,"  "Plants  of  the  Air,"  and 
"Flowers  of  the   Fall."      (p   and  d,   Pathe.) 

RECREATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

TRUXTON  KING.  Truxton  King,  an 
American  in  Graustark  scrapes  up  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  little  prince  of  the  realm,  and 
meets  the  boy's  charming  aunt.  During  a 
revolution,  the  guardians  of  the  young  prince 
accuse  him  of  being  a  spy  and  throw  him  in 
prison.  He  escapes  and  is  instrumental  in 
rescuing  the  aunt  and  saving  the  kingdom. 
The  story  is  based  upon  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon's    book.       6    reels,  '(p    and    d,    Fox.) 

JUST  OUT  OF  COLLEGE.  A  young  col- 
lege athlete  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire  pickle  dealer.  The  father 
does  not  look  with  favor  on  the  suit,  and 
offers  him  $20,000  upon  condition  that  he 
does  not  communicate  with  the  daughter  until 
he  has  doubled  this  amount.  He,  therefore, 
enters  into  competition  with  his  prospective 
father-in-law,  and  wins  out  by  demonstrating 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  have  him  in  the  family. 
5    reels.      (/>,    Lea-    Bel.) 

I  DO.  A  Harold  Lloyd  comedy.  A  story 
of  newlyweds  who  are  suddenly  left  in  charge 
of  two  very  mischievous  children.  Llyod's 
dodging  traffic  with  a  baby  carriage,  his  efforts 
to  manage  two  children,  and  his  prowling 
through  the  dark  house  after  an  imaginary 
burglar  are  hilariously  funny.  2  reels,  (p  and 
d,   Pathe.) 

THE  DESTROYING  ANGEL.  This  is 
based  on  the  novel  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
A  young  lawyer  who  is  told  he  has  only  a 
short  time  to  live,  marries  a  lady  in  distrees. 
They  part.  He  recovers,  and  years  later  falls 
in    love   with   a    famous    actress   who   proves   to 


be  the  mysterious  woman  he  married.     6  reels, 
(d,   Associated   Exh.) 

ROLL  ALONG.  A  Christie  Comedy  pre- 
senting darkies  on  the  levee  in  their  char- 
acteristic pranks.  Some  of  the  scenes  are 
taken  on  several  river  steamboats  when  two 
"cullid"  gentlemen  race  to  win  the  same  girl. 
2   reels,      (d,   Edu.   Film  Exch.) 

THE  HICK.  Charles  Ray  as  "Hick" 
Adams  plays  the  part  of  a  country  youth  at- 
tending college.  He  pays  no  attention  to 
the  little  servant  girl  in  his  boarding  house 
who  does  everything  possible  for  his  comfort 
until  she  is  adopted  by  the  college  photographer 
and  wins  a  beauty  prize.  Then  "Hick"  makes 
up  for  lost  time,  and  the  story  ends  happily. 
5  reels,  (d,  World  Edu.) 
RELIGIOUS   AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  BOY  WANAMAKER.  A  character- 
ization of  the  late  Merchant  Prince  and  great 
Sunday  School  scholar  John  Wanamaker  in 
picture  form.  A  dramatization  of  his  early 
struggles,  his  interest  in  all  things  that  make 
for  progress  in  the  church,  the  state,  national 
and   business   fields.      2    reels,      (d,    Plymouth.) 

NATURE,  THE  PROVIDER.  A  reel  of 
beautiful  plains  and  fruitful  valleys,  (d,  Am. 
M.    P.    Corp.) 

THE  PURPLE  DRESS.  A  story  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice  as  told  by  O.  Henry.  The 
girl  in  the  story  wanted  the  purple  dress,  but 
one  after  another  obvious  duties  intervened. 
When  her  longing  was  finally  gratified — it  was 
worth  it   all.      (d,   Com.    M.   P.) 

MEMORIES.  Can  we  look  back  on  a  life 
well  spent,  and  can  we  look  ahead  with  faith 
and  hope  for  whatever  may  await  us?  This 
is  a  story  brought  out  in  this  color  film  based 
upon  Whittier's  "Still  Sits  the  School  House 
by   the   Road."      (d,   Com.  M.   P.) 

NOAH— THE  Ei\jJ  OF  THE  DELUGE. 
The  Bible  story  of  the  building  of  the  ark 
and  the  gathering  in  of  the  beasts  and  fowl. 
The  departure  from  the  ark  after  the  flood 
and  many  other  scenes  depicting  this  epoch 
of  Bible  history.  2  reels.  (d,  Natl.  Non- 
Theat.) 

THE  TOWN  THAT  FORGOT  GOD.  A 
little  orphan  boy  becomes  the  property  of 
the  village.  He  is  adopted  by  the  town  squire 
who  mistreats  him  and  kicks  him  about.  He 
has  one  friend,  a  simple  rustic  who  at  one 
time  loved  his  mother.  A  flood  comes  upon 
the  town,  and  the  orphan  boy  who  has  been 
taught  faith  in  God  prays  for  the  forgiveness 
of  those  who  have  sinned.  In  the  end  the 
boy  has  become  a  successful  business  man. 
8   reels.      (p   and   d,    Fox.) 
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(MICHIGAN     SERIES) 

1     Motion  pictures,  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Public     § 
Instruction,  illustrating  the  natural  life  of  Michigan  and  the  North  Central  States 

JVOI?  READY 


B 


/** 


"PICKING    THE    PINES' 

1    Reel 


1    Reel 

A  pictured  description  of  the 
different  members  of  the  pine  family 
in  their  natural  settings.  Entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 


"A  SONG  OF  THE  WOODS" 

1    Reel 

El 

Other  reels  of 
the  MICHIGAN 
SERIES  to  be 
announced    soon. 


1    Reel 

The  most  beautiful  story  of  the 
seasons  ever  told  in  tree  language. 
The  prettiest  supplementary  reel 
ever   shown. 


Write   or   Wire   for  Bookings  == 

HOMESTEAD  FILMS             | 

CHICAGO                                                  732  S.  Wabash  Ave.  ILLINOIS      | 
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Certified  Non-Theatrical  Distri- 
bution Service 

of 

Society  for  Visual  Education 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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Total  Number  of  Institutions  Using  Serv- 
ice   of   Society   for   Visual   Education 


10,512 


Write  to  the  address  below  for  information  regarding  our  free  films 

Free  Films   Productions   Committee 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

806  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  looks  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A   Reversible   Santa  Claus $1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales 50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National  Music  Reader 75 

Farmer's    Year    Book 1.00 

Common  School  Spelling  Book 60 

Alice    in   Wonderland 50 

Egypt   and   How   To    See   It 1.00 

Red   Glove   75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  _ 1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 70 

The   Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  for  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Forter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple   1.00 

Bell   Haven    Five 1.00 

Bell   Haven   Nine 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Bike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  1.50 

At    Plattsburg    1.50 

By  Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy    Sawyer    1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small   Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays  on   Art 75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

Voice  of   Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation   of  Brian   Kent 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty   Minutes   Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White  Feather — Worrall 75 

The  Marriage  of   Capt.  Kettle — Hyne 75 

The   Little   Play   Books — Lord 1.00 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell .■ 75 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin  85 

All   the   Year   Round — Strong 70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold 85 

Little    Smoke — Stoddard   1.00 

After  Long  Years — Miller DO 


PROGRESSIVE    TEACHER, 
MORRISTQWN,    TENN, 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $ for 

which  please  send  me  the  following  magazines 
for  1  year. 


Free    Book    

Name    

P.   O.  Box 

P.    O 

Street   

New Or  Renewing.. 


and 
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EDUCATORS 

When  buying  projection  equipment 
don't  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
good    screen. 

DA-LITE  SCREENS 
INSURE 

Better  projection — less  current  and 
longer  service.  Samples  and  litera- 
ture   upon     request. 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   West  Monroe   St. 
Chicago 


dinner,  and  the  tales  of  the  day  are  retold 
about   a   crackling  wood-fire,      (d    Kleine.) 

SPORTING  WITH  JACK  FROST.  Winter 
pastimes  in  America  and  Europe,  (p,  Urban; 
d,    Kineto.) 

NORWAY.  The  fascination  of  Norway  in 
winter   and    summer.      (p,   Urban;    d,    Kineto.) 

WINTER    PEP.      Boys    and    girls   enjoying 


winter  sports   at   Poland   Springs,   Quebec  and 
Lake   Placid.      (d,   Natl.    Non-Theat.) 

WINTER  SPORTS  IN  ST.  MORITZ. 
Skating  on  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  skiing 
down  picturesque  mountain  slopes  against  a 
back-ground  of  unparalled  scenery,  sleighing 
over  the  winding  valley  roads,  (d,  Natl.  Non- 
Thtat.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

ONLY  producers  and  exchanges  whose  films  are  included  in  this  month's 
installment  of  "The  Film  Field"  will  be  found  listed  here.  Principal  offices 
only  are  given,  on  account  of  space  limitations,  although  the  larger  film 
companies  maintain  a  great  many  branch  offices.  Inquire  location  of  nearest  branch 
when  writing  to  main  office,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the  film  listed  in  Visual 
Education. 


WINTER    SPORTS 

SKYLARKING      <>\;      SKIS.        Dartmouth 

college    boys    (jiit    for    a    day    of    fun    on     the 

snow-covered   slopes   of   the    White   Mountains. 

raci     is  pictured;  a  jumping  contest  follows 

In     the    evening    ilicy    arc    hack    to    a    hearty 


American   Motion   Picture  Corporation,   50   Church   St.,   New   York   City. 

Armour   and   Company,   Union   Stock   Yards,   Chicago. 

Associated   Exhibitors,   Inc.,   35   West   45th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Community  Motion    Picture   Service,   Inc.,    46   West  24th    St.,   New   York   City. 

Co-operative    Film    Exchange,    284   Truk   St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Educational   Film  Exchanges,   370   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York  City. 

Film  Booking  Offices  of  America,  Inc.,   723   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York   City. 

Fox   Film  Corporation,   10th   Ave.  and  55th   St.,   New   York  City. 

Gregg   Publishing  Co.,   623    S.    Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

W.   W.   Hodkinson   Corporation,   469    Fifth  Ave.,   New  York   City. 

Homestead    Films,    Inc.,   732    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Harcol   Film    Co.,    Inc.,   330    Camp    St.,    New   Orleans,    La. 

Indiana   University,   Bureau  of  Visual   Instruction,    Bloomington,   Ind. 

International   Harvester   Co.,    606    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Iowa  State   College,  Visual  Instruction  Service,   Ames,  Iowa. 

Kineto    Company   of    America,    350    Madison   Ave.,   New   York  City. 

George    Kleine    Motion    Picture   Films,    116    S.    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Lea-Bel  Film  Co.,   804   S.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Metropolitan   Life  Insurance  Co.,   1   Madison  Ave.,   New  York   City. 

National   Non-Theatrical   Motion    Pictures,   Inc.,    New   York    City. 

Pathe    Exchange,    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exchange,   736    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Plymouth   Film   Corporation,   46   W.    24th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Prizma,   Inc.,    110   W.    40th    St.,    New   York   City. 

Society  for  Visual   Education,   806   W.   Washington   Blvd.,    Chicago. 

Southern   Enterprises,   Inc.,   51    Luckie   St.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

U.    S.    Dept.    of  Agriculture,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Worcester   Film   Corporation,   130   W.    46th    St.,    New   York  City. 

World   Educational   Film  Co.,   406   EngLewood  Ave.,   Chicago. 


It  pays  for  itself  while  it  works  for  you 


THE  ACME  SVE 

Is  a  financial  asset.  Schools  and  churches 
throughout  the  country  are  informing  us 
daily  that  their  Acme  SVE's  have  been 
installed  and  paid  for  without  appropria- 
tions by  the  institutions. 

Consider  first  the  service  that  an  Acme  SVE 
will  render  in  your  church  or  school — as 
evidenced  by  the  quotations  printed  below. 
Then  write  to  us  and  say,  "How  can  I 
install  an  Acme  SVE  without  appropriating 
money  for  the  purpose?"  and  you  will 
receive  facts  as  to  how  other  schools  and 
churches  have  secured  Acme  SVE  pro- 
jectors. 

Praise   from   a   Pastor 
"I  have  used  a  professional  machine  with 
arc  light  in   lecture   and   Chautauqua  work 
for  six  years,    and    the    Acme   gives   better 
satisfaction." 

School  Principal  Well  Pleased 

"Personally  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  met  the 
rather  stiff  requirements  of  a  large  audi- 
torium and  an  85-foot  throw.  We  were 
so  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  one 
machine  handled  the  job  that  we  feel 
greatly  inclined  to  secure  another  to  obviate 
the  necessary  wait  while  changing   films." 

Commended  by  a  School  Dean 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  but  words  of  praise. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  mechanical  diffi- 
culty; the  machine  is  simple  to  understand 
and  operate,  and  the  pictures  produced 
from  good  films  are  excellent.  We  have 
an  excellent  direct-current  arc-light  stereop- 
ticon,  but  use  the  stereopticon  attachment 
of  the  Acme  in  preference  to  the  arc  be- 
cause of  the  steadier  light,  the  better  light 
quality,  and  the  absence  of  hissing  and 
sputtering  noises.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  would  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  to  any  person  desiring  a  semi- 
portable   motion   picture   machine." 


The  Acme  SVE  Is  Known  for  Its 

Versatility —  It  projects  motion  pictures,  slides, 
and  still  pictures  from  film,  on  a  throw 
of    from     10    to     100    feet. 

Safety —  Lamp  and  motor  enclosed  separate 
from  film;  gold-glass  shutter  protects 
stopped  film  from  excessive  heat;  metal 
magazines    enclose    film. 

Convenience—  Picture  focused  and  framed 
while  film  runs;  pilot  lamp  illuminates  in- 
terior for  threading;  operating  buttons 
plainly  marked;  rewinds  1,000-foot  reel  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

Economy —  Rewind  movement  is  independent, 
eliminating  excessive  use  of  projecting 
mechanism. 


From  a  Superintendent  of  Education 

"We  have  three  of  your  machines  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  I  am  so  thoroughly 
interested  in  this  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion that  I  shall  not  let  up  until  all  of  our 
consolidated  schools,  eight  in  number,  are 
equipped  with  Acme  motion  picture  ma- 
chines." 


Acme   Motion    Picture    Projector    Co. 
806   W.    Washington    Blvd.,    Chicago. 


Please  give  me  further  information  regarding 


Name  

Address 


Your     easy     time-payment     plan 
Plans    for    financing    an    Acme    SVE    r 

I  Church  films 
School  films 
Recreation    films    7~\ 


Check    Coupon,    Sign    It,    and    Forward    to 
Department    AB 


ACME  MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTOR  CO. 


806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


For  safetf  s  sake,  use— 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


The  operator  may  be  inexperienced  and  the 
projection  machine  unenclosed,  but  the  audi- 
ence is  secure  because  the  film  is  safe. 

Identifiable  for  quality  by  "Eastman"  and 
"Kodak";  and  for  safety  by  "Safety" — sten- 
ciled in  black  letters  in  the  transparent  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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S.  V.  E.  SCHOOLFILMS 


URING  the  last  few  years  Visual  Instruction  has  advanced 
so  favorably  and  rapidly  that  many  leading  educators  con- 
sider a  film  library  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  modern 
school  equipment.  State  Universities  and  many  School 
Systems  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  owning  prints  of  films 
which  are  used  most   frequently  each  term. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  nucleus  of 
svich  a  library  and  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  hav- 
ing made  an  extensive  study  of  the  educational  film  field, 
will  gladly  co-operate  with  any  school  or  organization  interested  in  establishing  a 
film  library  or  in  the  purchase  of  individual  reels.  The  Society  will  gladly  give 
suggestions   based   upon   actual   experiences  in  this  particular  field. 

S.   V.   E.    films  covering   the   following  subjects  are  printed  on  standard-width  non- 
inflammable  film  and  are  sold  on  a  footage  basis: 


JL<*$feuJ 
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Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Athletics,  Civics,  Foreign 
Geography,  Health,  Hygiene,  History,  Industries, 
Mathematics,  Nature  Study,  Physical  Geography, 
Physics,  Regional  Geography,  Sanitation,  Scenics, 
Vocational      Training     and     Special     Subjects. 


The    Society    will    occupy    Room    E-7    at    the    Congress    Hotel    during    the    N.    E.    A.    Con- 
vention,   February    24-28,    and    will    welcome    everyone    interested    in    Visual    Instruction. 


Write   to    our    Chicago    office    direct. 


SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL   EDUCATION,   Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Department  of  Superintendence 

Program 

on   Visual   Instruction   in   Education 


Thursday  forenoon,  February  Twenty-Eighth,  Chicago 


1.  The   Value   of   Visual    Aids   in  Education  — 

Scientific   Evidence. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  University  of  Arkansas. 
Discussion : 

Dr.  George  C.  Kyte,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  The  Use,  Value  and  Expense  of  Visual 

Instruction. 

In  a  City  School  System, 

Supt.  R.  G.  Jones,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  a  State  School  System, 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Abraras,  State  Department  of  Education,  Visual  In- 
struction Division,  New  York. 
Discussion : 

Mr.  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  Director  Visual  Instruction,  Public  Schools, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Visual  Aids  Available  for  Use— Improvements 

Needed  and  Under  Way. 

Supt.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Public  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dr.   Ernest   L.   Crandall,  Director  of  Lectures,   Public   Schools,    New- 
York  City. 

4.  Training  Teachers  to  Employ  Visual  Aids  in 

Teaching. 

Mr.  William  Gregory,  Director  Educational  Museum,  Public  Schools, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Progress    Achieved  and   Desirable   in   Visual 

Instruction. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  National  Transportation  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Morale 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


ONE  of  the  words  frequently  heard  during  The 
Great  World  War  was  morale.  The  morale  of 
troops  measured  their  ability  to  advance  against  ma- 
chine guns  and  shrapnel  and  poison  gas  and  flames  and 
bayonets,  or  to  endure  without  a  murmur  the  tortures 
of  holding  water-soaked  and  insect-infested  trenches ; 
it  was  morale  that  made  civilian  populations  undergo 
hunger,  hardships,  and  every  sort  of  privation  in  order 
that  the  best  of  supplies  might  be  furnished  to  their 
armies,  and  that  sustained  women  during  long  hours 
of  severe  manual  labor  in  munition  factories  in  order 
that  their  warriors  might  be  equipped  with  the  best  of 
weapons. 

IT  IS  NOT  easy  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of 
the  word  morale.  The  few  who  have  looked  it 
up  have  found  how  far  short  the  definition  falls  of 
giving  an  adequate  idea  either  of  its  nature  or  of  its 
great  importance  in  life.  It  depends  more  upon  the 
emotions  than  upon  knowledge  or  reasoning.  It  was 
not  their  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  warfare 
— the  French  knew  much  more — that  made  our 
marines  and  regulars  stand  as  firmly  as  the  rocks  and 
trees  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Woods,  or  led 
our  larger  armies  irresistably  forward  at  St.  Mihiel 
and  in  the,  Argonne  forests.  It  was  not  knowledge  of 
finance,  not  wholly  a  consciousness  of  the  needs  of 
the  government,  that  caused  the  people  of  all  classes 
to  buy  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  bonds  until  they 
could  scarcely  pay  their  butchers  and  grocers.  Morale 
does  not  pertain  to  an  individual  as  an  isolated  person, 
but  it  is  a  quality  he  possesses  in  common  with  the 
members  of  a  large  group ;  it  is  a  certain  kind  of  mani- 
festation of  mass  psychology. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  morale  have  been  taken  from 
the  time  of  the  recent  war  because  the  term  was 
then  most  frequently  heard,  and  because  its  enormous 
value  was  universally  recognized.  The  government  of 
every  belligerent  country  spent  enormous  sums  in 
propaganda  for  developing  the  morale  of  their  own 
people  and  breaking  down  that  of  their  enemies.  But 
morale  is  not  something  that  appears  only  in  time  of 
conflict.  Under  one  name  or  another  it  is  recognized 
as  being  an  important  factor  in  much  of  life.  The 
morale  of  employees  of  a  great  railway  system  may 
make  it  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and  success,  or  the  des- 
truction of  their  morale  may  wreck  it.  The  esprit  de 
corps  of  a  factory  determine  whether  it  runs  at  a  profit 
or  at  a  loss.  The  spirit  of  a  college  may  keep  its 
athletic  teams  at  heart  unbeaten,  in  spite  of  all  odds, 
as  has  often  been  the  case  with  those  of  Yale,  until 
the  last  whistle  sounds  the  end  of  a  game.  And  so 
it  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  countries  and 
cities  and  communities  and  schools. 


THE  directors  of  elementaiy  education  should 
recognize  the  value  of  morale  and  deliberately 
cultivate  it  to  an  extent  not  yet  approached  in  our 
schools.  From  its  nature  it  should  be  developed  in 
large  masses  such  as  general  school  assemblies.  How- 
ever crowded  the  schedule  might  be,  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  per  day  should  be  devoted  to  morale.  The 
subject  matter  should  not  be  limited  to  the  team  or 
a  class  or  the  school ;  it  should  include  the  city,  the 
state,  the  country,  humanity.  The  time  should  not 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  cheer  leader;  but  a  patriotic 
or  inspiring  song  should  be  sung,  or  a  reel  or  two  of 
motion  pictures  should  be  shown,  bringing  to  the  city 
child  a  breath  of  the  country,  or  a  glimpse  of  the  roll- 
ing sea,  or  a  sense  of  the  serenity  and  grandeur  of 
lofty  mountains.  Or  on  occasion,  the  dignity  of  labor 
should  be  taught  by  pictures  of  people  engaged  in 
various  occupations  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
each  contributing  to  some  extent  to  our  welfare  and 
happiness  as  we  should  contribute  to  theirs.  And 
the  homes  and  homelife  of  people  of  all  climes  and 
countries  and  stations  in  life  should  be  exhibited,  for 
they  would  be  found  to  have  much  in  common  with 
ourselves,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  ever  to  regard 
them  as  enemies  who  should  be  destroyed.  The 
marvels  of  nature  as  revealed  through  microscopes 
and  telescopes  and  by  ultra-speed  cameras  should  be 
shown  as  well  as  wonders  of  our  national  parks  and 
their  wild  life,  and  the  beauties  of  Washington,  and 
the  characteristics  of  our  great  cities,  and  so  on  in 
an  almost  limitless  list.  This  should  not  be  called 
education  in  the  usual  sense,  but  frankly  and  deliber- 
ately a  cultivation  of  morale  with  the  attitude  of  the 
class  room  laid  aside  for  the  time.  If  well  directed 
it  could  be  made  a  period  of  great  pleasure  as  well 
as  of  profit  and  its  effects  would  to  some  extent 
throughout  life  color  all  the  more  deliberative  mental 
processes. 

THE  soundness  of  the  foregoing  statements  will  be 
readily  admitted.  The  things  advocated  are  at 
present  entirely  feasible.  The  material  is  at  hand,  the 
children  are  waiting,  parents  will  approve,  and  only 
competent  and  energetic  direction  is  required. 

THE  deliberate  cultivation  of  morale  among  work- 
ers in  large  industries  is  as  important  as  it  is  in 
schools,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  who  direct 
large  industries  to  see  that  it  is  done.  There  are  four 
essentials  to  the  success  of  an  industry:  (1)  capital, 
(2)  raw  material,  (3)  markets,  and  (4)  labor.  Read 
the  financial  section  of  any  paper  to  see  what  capital 
costs  for  industry  and  what  an  enormous  effort  is  put 
forth  to  provide  it. 
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THE  big  industries  scour  the  world  for  their  raw 
materials,  and  they  make  provision  for  future 
supplies  of  such  basic  things  as  iron,  petroleum,  rub- 
ber, timber,  gutta  percha,  and  the  like.  The  struggles 
for  raw  materials  often  lead  to  international  com- 
plications. 

THE  cultivation  of  markets  costs  even  more  than 
capital  or  raw  materials.  Thousands  of  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  publications  are  supported  largely 
by  advertising ;  our  streets  and  railways  are  lined  with 
bill  boards;  our  mails  are  clogged  with  circulars  and 
catalogs ;  and  the  country  is  swarming  with  salesmen. 

BUT  when  it  comes  to  labor,  the  most  uncertain, 
variable  and  difficult  of  the  four  essentials,  matters 
are  entirely  different.  The  expenditures  except  for 
wages  are  as  meager  as  possible,  and  they  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  employees. 


No  better  investment  for  a  great  industry,  such 
as  the  meat  packing  industry  or  the  Western  Electric, 
could  be  made  than  in  the  development  of  morale 
among  its  workers,  even  simply  as  citizens  of  this 
great  country.  At  the  cost  of  a  dollar  a  year  per  man 
all  the  employees  and  their  families  could  be  given 
a  free  entertainment  each  week  in  the  year,  possibly 
something  of  the  type  recommended  in  earlier  para- 
graphs for  use  in  the  schools.  The  use  of  moving 
pictures  would  draw  the  crowds,  do  away  with  the 
difficulties  of  language,  and  develop  a  solidarity  that 
would  be  invaluable.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  an  investment  of  this  sort  of  one  dollar 
per  year  in  a  man  whose  services  cost  one  thousand 
dollars  would  result  in  larger  returns  on  the  dollars  in 
securing  more  capital,  or  raw  material,  or  cultivating 
a  market.  Then  why  not  do  so  feasible  and  profitable 
a  thing?    Why  not? 


Topics  for  Discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction 


Fullerton  Hall,  Art  Institute  — 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1924,  9:30 
A.M. 

1.  What  is  Visualization? — Al- 
fred W.  Abrams,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Visual  Instruction,  a  Factor 
in  National  Education.  —  H.  B. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

3.  The  Development  of  a  Visual 
Department  in  a  School  System. — 
Orren  L.  Pease,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

4.  Types  of  Visual  Aids  Most 
Serviceable.  —  Joseph  J.  Weber, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettes- 
ville,  Ark. 

5.  Sources  of  Satisfactory  Aids 
at  Moderate  Cost. — James  N.  Em- 
ery, Supervising  Principal,  Potter 
District,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

6.  Bringing  Nature  Objects  into 
the  School  Room  by  the  Picture 
Route. — Dr.  Cora  Johnstone  Best, 
Adventurer  and  Lecturer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Fullerton    Hall,     Art    Institute  — 
Thursday,    February   28th,    1:30 
P.  M. 
7.    Is  a  State  Bureau  Plan  better 

than   a    National    Slide  Bureau? — 


Charles  A.  Roach,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 

8.  Is  a  National  Film  Bureau 
Desirable? — J.  W.  Shepherd,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

9.  Co-operative  Efforts  in  Vis- 
ual Education — Museums  and  Art 
Galleries. — S.  A.  Barrett,  Curator 
Educational  Museum,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

10.  How  Teachers  Can  Co-oper- 
ate with  Mothers  to  Solve  the 
Theatrical  Problem. — Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  Chairman  Better 
Films  Committee,  Chicago. 

11.  How  Can  Educators  Project 
Constructive  Ideals  Into  Visual 
Productions  ?  —  James  A.  Moyer, 
Department  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

12.  One  Way  to  Secure  Satis- 
factory Film  Service  at  Moderate 
Cost. — Frank  A.  Fucik,  Principal 
Pope  School,  Chicago. 

13.  How  Can  Better  Distribu- 
tion Service  be  Secured? — Rupert 
Peters,  Dept.  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Kansas  City  Public  Schools. 

14.  Making  Visual  Aids. — Bur- 
ton A.  Barns,  Supervisor  Visual 
Instruction,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  brief  discussion  will  follow 
the  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  two  programs 
covered  by  the  above  topics,  there 
will  be  another  program  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendance  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  28th, 
at  which  time  a  different  group  of 
educators  especially  interested  in 
visual  work  will  present  papers. 

A  change  in  the  order  of  topics 
may  be  made  as  a  matter  of  accom- 
modation to  some  of  the  speakers. 


MOVIES   CHANGING   PEASANT 
TRADITION 

MOVIES  in  farming  centers  to 
teach  the  French  peasants  new 
methods  of  cultivation  have 
made  the  people  of  the  cities  realize 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  the 
peasant  is  changing  his  ways. 

The  policy  of  keeping  land  holdings 
small  has  made  the  French  a  nation 
of  proprietors,  so  far  as  such  a  condi- 
tion can  exist.  The  French  inheri- 
tance laws  tend  toward  the  equal 
treatment  of  children  in  wills,  so  that 
in  most  cases  the  farm  is  actually 
divided  into  small  tracts  rather  than 
sold  and  the  proceeds   distributed. 

The  modern  farmer,  although  still 
perhaps  in  the  minority,  joins  co-op- 
erative buying  and  selling  organiza- 
tions, discusses  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation  with  his  neighbors,  and  is 
proud  to  tell  of  good  bargains. 
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THE    CLASS    MEETS    AN    INTERESTING   LADY 


The  Use  of  Visual  Methods  in 
High  School  Instruction 


THIS  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  greatly  discussed,  often 
times  superficially,  in  the 
past  few  years.  No  less  a  person 
than  H.  G.  Wells  has  written  to 
the  effect  that  education  might  be 
made  much  more  efficient  by  mak- 
ing moving  picture  films  of  ideal 
class  demonstrations  by  expert 
teachers,  making  copies  of  these 
and  scattering  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  and  thus  doing  away  with 
our  poor  teaching  methods. 

Business  firms  have  been  quick 
to  commercialize  any  advantage 
there  might  be  in  education  thru 
the  eye  and  have  developed  whole- 
sale propaganda  advocating  this 
method  of  instruction,  and  inci- 
dentally their  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

This  topic  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  professional  faculty  meet- 
ings, in  articles  in  professional 
papers,  and  courses  in  colleges  and 
even  departments  have  been  or- 
ganized for  its  consideration  and 
development. 

Why   Stress   Visual    Culture? 

Just  what  is  the  nature  of  visual 
education  and  why  do  we  give  to  it 
special  attention  rather  than  to 
tactual  education,  audial  education, 
or  kinaesthetic  education? 


By  Leigh  Baker 

Visual  education  is  education 
thru  the  eye.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  receive  87 
per  cent  of  our  experiences  thru 
the  eye  and  only  8  per  cent  thru 
the  ear.  Others  in  their  experi- 
ments place  the  percentage  at  48 
for  the  eye  and  1 1  for  the  ear.  And 
there  are  as  many  diversities  as 
there  have  been  experiments. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these 
diversities  just  referred  to?  The}- 
show  that  there  is  no  definite  sep- 
aration of  our  experiences  as  com- 
ing wholly  from  any  one  sense. 
Education  thru  the  eye  is  not,  in 
fact,  to  be  distinguished  from  edu- 
cation thru  the  other  senses.  Our 
percepts  are  not  limited  to  the  act- 
ual sensations  then  received  but  are 
a  concomitant  of  these  sensations 
and  of  the  imagination  as  it  recalls 
past  experiences. 

But  to  take  up  more  concretely 
what  we  mean  by  visual  methods  of 
instruction.  Conventionally,  we 
mean  the  use  of  objects  brought 
into  the  class  room,  specimens 
which  appeal  to  the  senses ;  pictures 
which  extend  the  pupil's  horizon  of 
actual  experience  and  enable  him 
to  participate  vicariously  in  life,  as 
well  as  pictures  which  recall  his 
own  actual  experiences ;  field  trips 


in  which  the  pupil  may  actually  see 
and  experience  the  objects  and  af- 
fairs of  the  world  as  they  actually 
are;  the  use  of  stereographs  which 
extend  the  pupil's  vicarious  experi- 
ence into  the  third  dimension  and 
psychologically  speaking  enable 
him  to  actually  "see"  the  object; 
the  use  of  stationary  slides,  either 
with  or  without  an  accompanying 
lecture ;  and,  the  use  of  the  motion 
picture  film. 

The    Difficulty   to   Be   Overcome 

The  author  taught  science, — 
chemistry,  physics,  and  agriculture, 
— during  the  past  year  in  the  Senior 
High  School  of  Wellington,  Kan- 
sas, and  experienced  those  difficul- 
ties which  trouble  a  teacher  when 
the  average  high  school  student  at- 
tempts to  grasp  certain  scientific 
material  which  is  entirely  removed 
from  his  realm  of  experience  and 
mode  of  living.  We  know  from 
psychology  that  we  cannot  grasp 
ideas  which  are  distinctly  not  re- 
lated to  any  previous  experience 
we  might  have  had.  With  this 
principle  in  mind  the  author  un- 
dertook to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

For  example,  in  the  two  classes 
of  agriculture  one  was  composed 
entirely  of  girls  of  the  normal  train- 
ing course,  many    of    whom    had 
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never  lived  on  the  farm,  and  the 
other  about  evenly  divided  between 
boys  and  girls  but  many  of  these 
having  had  no  -  farm  experience. 
Was  the  instructor  to  teach  the 
textbook  and  live  up  to  the  good  old 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline?  Was 
he  to  cause  the  subject  to  gyrate 
about  its  own  center  as  an  axis,  en- 
tirely aloof  from  the  world,  un- 
moved and  unmoving,  much  as  a 
gyroscope  when  properly  adjusted 
and  manipulated?  Or  was  he  to  de- 
velop the  subject  as  a  member  of  a 
planetary  system,  organized  within 
itself,  yet  falling  if  it  were  not  for 
the  relations  between  it  and  other 
members  and  the  sun,  which  is  life 
itself? 

How  to   Do    It 

He  chose  the  latter  and  was  im- 
mediately confronted  with  the 
problem  of  ''how"  to  bring  about 
the  desired  development. 

In  the  first  place,  seasonal  se- 
quence of  farm  activities  was  fol- 
lowed. The  aim  was  to  confront  the 
student  with  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  and  then  give  him  the  op- 
portunity and  the  materials,  to 
solve  those  problems.  Field  trips 
were  taken  whenever  the  weather 
and  distances  permitted.  In  this 
way  by  direct  observation  the  pupil 
developed  experiences  which  en- 
abled him  to  take  part  intelligently 
in  class  discussions  and  class  read- 
ings. 


For  example,  school  beginning 
September  11  and  Sumner  cou.ity 
being  one  of  the  leading  wheat 
counties  of  the  country,  farmers 
everywhere  were  sowing  wheat. 
Naturally  this  was  the  topic  to  take 
up  in  class.  Field  trips  were  made 
in  order  to  give  the  pupils  direct 
observational  experiences  and  fol- 
lowing these  readings  were  as- 
signed, chiefly  in  Mohler's  "Wheat 
in  Kansas"  and  in  current  farm 
papers. 

This  brings  us  to  another  prob- 
lem :   that   of   the   proper    time    to 


give,  concrete  material,  before  or 
after  class  instruction.  But  we  will 
take  this  up  later  in  this  paper  and 
continue  now  with  our  methods  of 
attaining  our  aim  of  giving  the 
pupils  an  actual,  functional  experi- 
ence in  agriculture  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  weather  became  severe 
and  as  we  exhausted  suitable  ma- 
terials within  reasonable  distance  it 
became  necessary  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  this  concrete  material  of 
our  field  trips.  So  we  called  upon 
the  state  agricultural  college  for  aid 
and  scheduled  with  them  sets  of 
slides  accompanied  by  explanatory 
lectures.  These  dealt  with  such 
problems  as,  "Hogs  in  Kansas," 
"Why  Diversify,"  "Breeds  of  Dairy 
Cattle,"  "Breeds  of  Sheep,"  "Soil 
Types  in  Kansas,"  "Alfalfa  in  Kan- 
sas," etc.,  etc.  A  set  of  slides  on 
such  a  subject  with  a  lecture  ex- 
plaining them  was  given  in  the  sev- 
enty minute  period.  The  students 
we're  regularly  required  to  write 
up  the  exercise  and  include  it  in 
their  laboratory  notebook. 

Testing  the  Value  of  Slides 

The  instructor  questioned 
whether  the  slides  were  producing 
the  desired  results,  whether  they 
might  be  not  worth  the  extra 
trouble  and  labor,  and  whether  it 
were  best  to  show  the  slides  before 
or  after  introducing  a  subject.  Con- 
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sequently,  he  asked  one  of  the 
classes  to  write  an  "editorial"  on 
the  use  of  the  slides  in  class  in- 
struction, stating  freely  and  defin- 
itely their  exact  opinions  in  the 
matter.  In  order  to  eliminate  far 
as  possible  any  attempt  to  obtain 
the  personal  favor  of  the  instruc- 
tor, the  pupils  were  instructed  to 
leave  their  names  from  the  papers. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
some  of  the  papers : 

I  think  the  slides  are  beneficial  as 
we  cannot  get  out  of  doors  always 
to  see  and  examine  these  things.  We 
can  also  see  things  that  have  been 
tried  out  in  different  vicinities  than 
our  own.  The  slides  help  us  to  un- 
derstand better  the  material  in  our 
book  because  the  book  does  not  carrv 
out  the  different  experiments  clear 
enough. 


The  book  and  papers  tell  us  the 
facts  and  we  have  to  picture  the 
things  as  we  think  they  should  be  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  right.  In 
the  slides  we  see  the  picture  taken 
of  the  real  things.  Also,  if  we  had 
to  just  read  from  books  we  would  not 
like  agriculture.  The  slides  are  some- 
thing  different. 


I  think  the  slides  are  very  valuable 
in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  They 
are  less  tiresome  than  some  other 
methods.  They  illustrate  and  some- 
times illustration  is  the  best  way  to 
make    a    thing   understood. 


When  we  have  slides  there  is  no 
air  in  the  room.  Slides  are  harmful 
to  the  eyes  when  used  too  often. 


Slides  are  more  interesting  and 
take  less  time.  They  will  make  a 
student  learn  something,  where  a 
textbook  won't. 


Books  have  only  experiments  and 
facts  in  them  and  you  can  only  read 
and  then  you  have  to  imagine  the 
point  that  they  are  explaining.  In 
slides  you  can  study  the  pictures  and 
I  believe  get  much  more  out  of  it 
along  with  the  lecture  than  just  read- 
ing and  trying  to  remember  the  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  book.  However, 
I  think  that  going  on  trips  and  seeing 
the  livestock  or  whatever  it  is  and 
judging  them   is '  a  more   helpful   and 


effective    way    of   studying    than    even 
slides. 

But  of  course  as  this  is  not  in 
every  case  possible  I  think  that  the 
next  best  way  is  to  have  slides  and 
gain  information  from  them.  Be- 
sides this  you  cannot  have  slides  in 
many  other  subjects  and  if  you  have 
them  to  study  from  in  agriculture  it 
makes  it  different  and  more  interest- 
ing than  just  reading  dry,  tiresome 
things  somebody  has  written. 


For  my  part,  I  think  the  slides  are 
helpful  in  two  ways;  they  keep  the 
class  more  interested,  and  are  a  di- 
version from  the  regular  routine,  and 
at  the  same  time  are,  I  think,  more 
impressive  than  "book  learning."  We 
often  read  about  things  in  the  text, 
which,  if  we  jvere  to  see  would  look 
a  great  deal  different  than  we  had 
pictured.  We  learn  more  through 
sight  than  through  hearing  and  I  be- 
lieve that  by  actually  seeing  these  pic- 
tures wc  learn  a  great  deal  more  by 
study  of  the  text.  Of  course,  every- 
thing could  not  be  taught  in  this  way 
and  too  frequent  use  of  the  slides 
becomes  tiresome  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  such  work 
is  very  helpful. 

The  only  objection  to  the  slides  that 
I  can  invent  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  room  closed  tightly  and  un- 
der the  present  condition  when  flu  is 
so  prevalent  it  might  expose  some 
students   more    than    otherwise. 


I    think    the    slides    are    very    good 
for   they   make  you   pay   attention   to 
(Continued  on  Page^58) 
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Pictures  Play  Part  in  Scoutcraft 


JERRY  READING  SCOUT'S  MANUAL 
IN    THE    CALL 


WITH  the  approach  of  the 
fourteenth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  scheduled  for 
February  8th  to  14th  this  organiza- 
tion of  approximately  500,000  is 
attracting  nation-wide  and  almost 
world-wide  interest  and  approval. 
These  stalwart,  knowledge-de- 
vouring boys  are  today  the  dream 
come  true  of  the  founders  of  this 
now  vast  body.  Observe  any  group 
of  scouts  and  take  note  of  their 
general  bearing,  their  self  confi- 
dence and  chivalry,  as  compared 
to  some  other  group  of  boys  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of 
what  Scoutcraft  has  to  offer:  an 
opportunity  to  supplement  their 
school  book  education  with  the  les- 
sons taught  by  an  institution  the 
doors  of  which  open  onto  vistas  of 
knowledge  craved  by  even-  boy. 

The  comparison  might  even  be 
narrowed  down  to  individuals  with 
an  almost  unvarying  tip  of  the 
scales  in  favor  of  the  scout  over 
the  boy  who  lias  not  sought  tire 
wider  paths  of  knowledge  and  use- 
fulness. 


Teach    Themselves 

Those  at  the  head  of  this  remark- 
able organization  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  that  they  have  worked 
out  what  many  of  the  leading 
schools  of  the  country  are  striving 
for :  first  making  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  as  interesting  as^a 
game ;  second,  inspiring  a  will  to 
conquer  obstacles  and  to  exercise 
a  perseverance  that  seldom  falls 
short  of  the  chosen  aim.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  entire  troop  of 
blind,  and  another  of  deaf  scouts 
in  Chicago.  Heartening  are  the 
achievements  of  these  brave  youths, 
handicapped   by   nature,    but    edu- 


cated  in   surmounting  barriers 
seemingly  unsurmountable. 

The  Handicapped 

Of  particular  interest  to  our 
readers  would  be  the  record  of  the 
deaf  scouts.  These  boys,  by  learn- 
ing to  depend  more  upon  visual  in- 
struction than  the  boy  with  all  his 
faculties  and  by  cultivating  that 
quickness  of  perception  which  the 
individual  deprived  of  one  of  the 
senses  must  attain  or  fall  far  short 
of  the  general  average,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  standard  as 
high  as  that  of  the  normal  troop 
of  scouts.  They  have  left  the  ten- 
derfoot class  to  become  second 
class  scouts  in  the  usual  length  of 
time  required,  similarly  attaining 
the  rank  of  first  class  scouts. 

They  have  arrived  at  and  main- 
tained their  own  standard  along- 
side the  other  scouts  in  their  com- 
petition for  merit  badges.  A  boy 
is  eligible  to  compete  for  the  merit 
badges  after  he  has  reached  the 
rank  of  first  class  scout. 

Scoutcraft  by  Pictures 

Of  very  deep  interest,  also,  is 
that  phase  of  the  Boy  Scout's  work 
which  embraces  the  Corte-Scope 
Method  of  Visual  Instruction  used 
as  an  aid  to  the  boys  in  obtaining 
the  different  merit  badges.  This 
method  consists  in  the  use,  under 
direction,  of  three  different  sets  or 
series  of  pictures.  A  special  op- 
tical device  is  provided  to  give  the 
impression  of  depth  and  the  third 
dimension.  A  glance  at  some  of 
these  pictures  through  this  clever 
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optical  contrivance  impresses  one 
with  how  much  may  be  learned  by 
looking  at  the  pictured  process  of 
an  act.  Any  Scout  who  has  had 
the  Corte-Scope  training  will  tell 
you  that  "seeing  is  believing." 

This  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes many  of  the  fundamental 
activities  and  scout  requirements, 
presented  in  picture  form.  The  va- 
rious steps  in  the  development  of 
each  subject  are  shown  in  detail, 
with  informative  titles  under  the 
pictures,  on  the  back  of  which  are 
full,  explanatory  notes. 

For  example,  in  the  series  "Fire 
by  Friction",  No.  1  shows  the 
equipment  for  making  fire  by  fric- 
tion ;  No.  2,  preparing  the  plat- 
form; No.  3,  creating  the  spark; 
No.  4,  fanning  the  spark;  No.  5, 
transferring  the  spark;  No.  6, 
blowing  the  spark  into  a  flame. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of 
by  the  Corte-Scope  Method  are 
x\rchery,  Tracking,  (including  the 
method  of  making  a  cast  of  an 
animal  track),  Knot-tying,  exhaus- 
tively treated  and  showing  the  knot 
in  characteristic  uses,  First  Aid  in- 
cluding Bandaging,  Life-saving  and 
Resusitation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  av- 
erage Scout  wins  his  merit  badges 
attests  the  superiority  of  visual  in- 
struction. 


Plenty   of  Play 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  all 
work  with  the  Scout.  There  are 
open  to  him  many  health-building 
pastimes  and  pleasurable  diver- 
sions. Much  of  the  work  seems 
like  play.  They  have  their  recre- 
ational films  which  have  been  pro- 
duced and  are  chosen  with  care. 
All  of  them  are  delightful  pictur- 
izations  of  boy  life,  and  while 
highly  entertaining  and  amusing, 
each  carries  a  moral.  We  show  a 
picture  from  one  of  the  favorites, 
"The  Call.' 

The  writer  was  interested  to 
leam  from  one  of  the  Chicago 
headquarters  men  that  while  the 
Scouts  are  enthusiastic  over  their 


recreational  pictures,  they  are 
equally  interested  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an 
educational  film.  The  Field  Mu- 
seum, has  been  known  on  many 
occasions  to  find  it  necessary  to 
arrange  for  one  additional  showing 
per  day  of  certain  of  its  most  pop- 
ular motion  pictures,  when  whole 
troops  of  Scouts  would  pay  a  visit 
to  this  Institution.  These  motion 
pictures  are  always  educational  and 
accompanied  by  a  lecture. 

Why  Not  Educational  Films? 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as 
an  organization,  has  always  been 
conducted  on  the  principle  of 
"service  at  cost"  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  years. 
Dues  have  been  held  down  to  a 
minimum  and  the  amount  is  so 
moderate  that  no  boy  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Scout  need  be  barred 
because  of  lack  of  means. 

The  organzation  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  thousands  of  devoted 
Scoutmasters  and)  others  a.H  over 
the  country  who  ask  no  recom- 
pense. Only  Central  and  local 
headquarters  men  and  district  offi- 
cials and  the  office  forces  of  such 
workers  are  on  a  salary  basis.  For 
resources,  besides  the  nominal  dues 
collected  from  each  boy,  the  Or- 
ganization depends  upon  funds  re- 
sultant from  periodical  drives  and 
other  donations. 

There  have  been  so  far  no  in- 
vestments in  educational  films  for 
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Visualization  in  the  Art  of  Printing 


By  J.  E.  Sheffield 


ANY  article  on  the  subject 
given  above  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  publication  in  this 
magazine  because  it  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  objects  of  "Vis- 
ual Education",  to-wit,  to  educate 
with  less  of  the  abstract  and  with 
more  of  the  concrete,  to  assist  the 
mind  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
matter  by  extending  more  and  more 
the  field  of  the  eye.  Visualization 
in  the  art  of  printing  brings  visual 
education  more  closely  still  to  the 
individual  and  enables  him  to  grasp 
more  quickly  and  more  correctly 
the  meaning  of  printed  language. 

Proper  Function  of  Type 

The  proper  function  of  the  art 
of  printing  is  to  convey  thought 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye. 
Yet  in  the  nearly  500  years  in  which 
printing  has  been  used,  it  has  done 
no  more  in  the  matter  of  conveying 
thought  than  to  furnish  to  the 
reader  the  words  arranged  in  the 
correct  order.  It  has  given  and 
does  give  no  other  assistance  in  the 
work  of  ascertaining  meaning. 

Other  arts  that  appeal  to  the  eye 
show  in  the  thing  depicted  the  pro- 
per correlation  of  the  parts.  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture  do  not  put  upon 
the  observer  the  burden  of  separat- 
ing one  part  from  another  and  of 
distinguishing  their  relative  impor- 
tance. These  arts  do  not  give  to 
the  unimportant  and  the  small  the 
same  imprint  of  value  that  they  give 
to  the  great  and  the  important. 
They  show  the  natural  variation 
and  difference  and  for  that  reason 
they  have  been  much  more  intelli- 
gible to  their  devotees  than  the  art 
of  printing  has  been  to  its  readers. 

Has   Been    Monotonous  Art 

Printing  has  always  been  monot- 
onous and  unvarying  and  has  been 
therefore  less  intelligible  than 
painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  ignorant  and 
the  uneducated  get  more  from  a 
piece  of  statuary  or  from  a  picture 
than    they    get    from    the    printed 


page.  The  reason  is  plain.  Print- 
ing puts  all  words  on  the  same  dead 
level.  It  says  to  the  reader  that 
one  word  is  just  as  important  as 
another,  that  an  adjective  merits  as 
much  attention  as  a  verb,  that  a 
preposition  is  just  as  valuable  an 
element  as  a  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion. It  thus  forces  upon  the  reader 
the  labor  of  seeing  for  himself  the 
correct  relations  of  the  words  and 
of  grasping  from  his  more  or  less 
intelligent  understanding  of  these 
hidden  relations  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  The  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sentence,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  reader's  distinguish- 
ing between  the  relative  importance 
of  the  words. 

Failure  to  understand  these 
hidden  relations  has  been  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  uncertainty  in  ascer- 
taining the  thought  conveyed  by 
printed  language. 

Structure  Important 

The  structure  of  a  sentence  like 
the  structure  of  anything  else  must 
be  understood  if  the  sentence  itself 
is  to  be  understood.  In  just  the  de- 
gree that  the  sentence  departs  from 
its  simplest  form  and  becomes  in- 
tricate and  complex,  in  just  that 
degree  the  reader  frequently  fails 
to  comprehend  its  meaning.  The 
true  significance  of  the  whole  can 
be  gotten  only  from  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  parts. 

The   New   Method 

Syntactic  printing  is  a  new 
method  of  printing  which  shows 
to  the  eye  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence. Different  types  are  used  to 
reveal  the  main  grammatical  ele- 
ments of  the  sentence.  Printing 
has  long  used  different  kinds  of 
types  but  it  has  used  them  in  most 
irrational  ways  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  indicating  varying  de- 
grees of  emphasis.  Syntactic  print- 
ing uses  for  the  first  time  different 
types  in  a  rational  and  comprehen- 
sive way  to  make  plain  the  thought 
of    the    sentence,    to    show    those 


grammatical  relations  which,  al- 
though they  are  a  necessity  of 
printed  language,  printing  has  here- 
tofore kept  concealed. 

Gives   Meaning   to    Type    Forms 

Syntactic  printing  gives  to  these 
different  types  a  fixed  and  definite 
meaning  and  establishes  a  connec- 
tion between  the  varying  conspicu- 
ousness  of  the  types  and  the  vary- 
ing grammatical  importance  of  the 
sentence  elements.  The  sentence  is 
printed  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye 
instantly  distinguishes  between  the 
grammatically  more  and  less  im- 
portant words.  By  this  method  of 
printing  the  reader  comes  to  the 
understanding  of  the  sentence  in 
the  same  way  in  which  he  comes 
to  the  understanding  of  other 
things,  by  beginning  at  the  founda- 
tion and  working  up  through  the 
superstructure. 

Syntactic  printing  affords  the 
best  means  known  for  visualizing 
sentence  structure.  It  accomplishes 
this  visualization  by  the  use  of  six 
different  types  besides  the  common 
or  body  type,  to-wit,  Roman  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  italic  capitals, 
Roman  bold  face,  italic  bold  face, 
italic  light  face. 

Each  kind  of  type  has  a  fixed 
meaning.  The  Roman  capitals 
show  the  main  verbs,  the  conjunc- 
tions connecting  them  and  their 
subjects.  The  small  capitals  show 
the  dependent  verbs,  the  coordinate 
conjunctions  connecting  them  and 
their  subjects.  The  italic  capitals 
show  the  introductory  words  of 
adverb  and  adjective  clauses  in  the 
first  degree  of  subordination. 

Bold   Face  for  Objects 

The  Roman  bold  face  shows  the 
objects  of  verbs.  The  italic  bold 
face  shows  the  noun  clauses.  The 
italic  light  face  shows  the  introduc- 
tory words  of  adverb  and  adjective 
clauses  in  the  second  degree  of  sub- 
ordination. 

(Concluded  in  March) 
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STEWART-WARNER    SPEEDOMETER    CORPORATION 
AIDS  SAFETY  CRUSADE  WITH  TIMELY  PICTURE 


TELL    IT    TO    THE    JUDGE 


"W 


'ATCH  your  speed  and 
save  a   life"- — 

This  striking  slogan 
is  flashed  upon  the  screen  as  the 
introduction  to  an  educational  safe- 
ty film  in  circulation  by  the  Stew- 
art-Warner Speedometer  Corpora- 
tion. With  725  lives  snuffed  out 
under  motor  wheels  in  Chicago  in 
1923,  the  timeliness  of  such  a 
screen  theme  is  notable. 

"Take  your  time  and  save  a  fine" 
— a  companion  slogan,  brings  the 
economic  urge  immediately  into 
play  as  the  optience  sees  the  role 
of  the  speedometer  portrayed  upon 
the  screen. 

With  admirable  aim  and  clarity 
the  lessons  sought  to  be  unfolded 
in  this  rapid  action  one  reel  motion 
picture  are  "put  over."  Illumina- 
ting are  the  titles  which  mould  into 
gripping  lessons  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing scenes. 

One  of  the  points,  forcefully  pre- 
sented, is  that  it  is  as  foolish  to 
try  to  guess  speed  in  driving  as  it 
is  to  attempt  to  guess  the  hour  and 
minute  of  the  day.  And  to  em- 
phasize this  we  are  shown  a  woe- 


begone business  man  watching  the 
train  he  had  intended  to  catch  puU 
out.  A  meticulous  red-cap,  grip  in 
one  hand,  watch  in  the  other,  is  cit- 
ing the  time. 

The  Test 

Another  sprightly  feature  of  the 
film  is  an  official  speed  test.  Chief 


of  Police  Morgan  Collins,  Judge 
Harry  Olson  and  Mr.  James  A. 
Kearns,  of  Chicago,  are  seen  to  en- 
ter an  automobile,  the  speedometer 
of  which  has  been  covered  so  that 
they  cannot  see  the  speed  at  which 
they  are  moving.  The  tester,  in  a 
car  running  beside  the  officials'  car 
holds  up  his  hand  at  three  different 
speeds  on  which  the  officials  make 
their  guesses. 

The  Result 
Guessed  Speed  of  Automobile 
1st  12  miles  per  hour 
2nd   18  miles  per  hour 
3rd  25   miles  per  hour 
Actual   Speed   of   Automobile 
1st   18  miles  per  hour 
2nd   24   miles   per  hour 
3rd  31   miles  per  hour 

Which  reminds  the  writer  of  the 
comment  of  an  eminent  jurist  who 
once  spent  his  days  hearing  many 
accident  suits.  He  said  that  it  was 
surprising  how  many  people  from 
whom  one  might  look  for  the  truth, 
when  testifying  in  court,  would 
give  such  varying  estimates  of  the 
speed  of  automobiles  and  street 
cars.  He  remarked,  "Witnesses  see- 
ing the  same  accident  will  estimate 
the  speed  of  an  automobile  or  a 
street  car  all  the  way  from  fifteen 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour !  It  almost 
shakes  one's  faith  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  mankind."    But  the  judge 
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THE    SPEEDER'S   COURT 


hadn't  seen  this  safety  film  nor  the 
incorrect  guesses  of  the"  motorists 
who  thought  themselves  able  to 
guess. 

A   Screen   Comment 

"If  you  guess  your  speed  and 
you  make  a  slight  mistake  it  may 
mean" — 

We  are  next  shown  a  motorcycle 
officer  chasing  the  driver  of  a  Ford 
Car.  After  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion the  motorist  gets  his  slip,  and 
is  next  seen  in  Judge  Bugee's 
Speeders'  Court.  "Twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  costs" — 

The  close  of  the  picture  drives 
home  the  lesson  of  how  important 
it  is  that  a  motorist  should  know 
his  stopping  distance.  A  driver  is 
shown  here,  who  having  no  de- 
pendable speedometer,  incorrectly 
guessed  at  the  space  in  which  he 
could  stop,  with  the  tragic  result 
that  a  little  girl  was  run  over.  If 
this  scene  is  almost  too  poignant  in 
its  horror,  it  yet  strikes  with  de- 
signed impressiveness  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  viewing 
the  film. 

Getting   Film    Before    the    Public 

Safety  Councils  are  everywhere 
seeking  to  educate  the  driving  pub- 
lic in  the  necessity  of  curbing  speed 
and  obeying  traffic  ordinances.  A 
nation-wide  crusade  along  these 
lines  is  in  progress.  This  safely 
film    meets   a   really   pressing   edu- 


cational need,  and  for  this  reason 
the  problem  of  getting  it  before  the 
public  has  been  one  notably  easy 
of  solution.  In  all  cases  agents  of 
the  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Corporation  have  been  successful 
in  interesting  city  and  other  public 
officials  in  securing  for  them  a 
means  of  showing  their  film.  In 
many  towns  such  officials  have  seen 
the  advantage  to  them  in  using  a 
screen  lesson  of  this  character  in 
connection  with  their  own  local 
campaigns  against  speeding.  Al- 
most invariably  the  officials  have 
sufficient  influence  with  the  local 
exhibitors  to  procure  for  the  film  a 
showing  in  the  best  motion  picture 
houses.  For  example,  in  Chicago, 
the  film  has  been  shown  at  the  Chi- 
cago Theatre,  and  other  leading  mo- 
tion picture  playhouses  of  that  city 
operated  by  Messrs.  Balaban  and 
Katz. 

Circulation  Among   Dealers 

The  Safety  film  is  loaned  to  the 
various  distributors  of  the  Stewart- 
Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
and  they  in  turn  pass  it  on  without 
charge  except  for  transportation  to 
other  dealers.  The  film  lias  been 
favorably  received  by  all  salesmen 
and  clamored  for  by  many. 

Film   a    Good    Business   Getter 

While  this  Safety  Film  is  of  an 
educational  rather  than  an  advertis- 
ing  nature,   it  has   proved   itself   a 


good  business  getter.  The  writer 
learns  from  this  Company  that  the 
distributors  are  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  commercial  value 
of  the  film.  It  serves,  they  say,  to 
promote  the  use  and  sale  of  speed- 
ometers, the  repair  of  speedometers 
already  in  use  and  to  bring  in  other 
general  repair  work.  When  a  mo- 
torist decides  to  buy  a  new  speed- 
ometer or  have  his  old  one  repaired 
he  comes  into  a  shop  and  is  greeted 
by  a  tempting  display  of  other  ac- 
cessories. He  is  apt  to  find  himself 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a 
woman  who  goes  shopping  for  one 
thing  and  buys  others  in  addition 
which  have  appealed  to  her  fancy. 
And  so  with  the  repair  work.  One 
might  also  compare  the  autoist  to 
the  man  who  drops  into  the  den- 
tist's office  to  have  a  tooth  looked 
after.  Few  of  us  are  so  fortunate 
on  these  occasional  visits  as  to  find 
that  our  need  for  the  dentist  is  con- 
fined to  the  one  offending  tooth. 
Thus  with  the  automobile  driver. 
Some  little  peculiarity  in  the  run- 
ning of  his  car  which  he  has  re- 
garded as  inconsequential,  it  de- 
velops, is  a  warning  of  the  need 
for  repairs.  And  that  is  where  the 
service  stations  capitalize  on  the 
film.  After  such  a  visit  the  motor- 
ist comes  out  with  a  smoothly  run- 
ning car  (and  perhaps  some  addi- 
tional accessories!)  while  the  serv- 
ice man  has  profitably  put  in  his 
time  and  there  is  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. 

An  even  more  brisk  circulation 
of  this  Safety  Film  during  the  year 
1924  than  that  enjoyed  last  year  is 
looked  for,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  by  dealers  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  safety  seeking  officials 
throughout  the  country. 


BRITISH   ARE    BOTH    PHILIS- 
TINES AND  ISRAELITES 

THE  British  military  garrison  at 
Jerusalem  assisted  Director  J. 
Gordon  Edwards  in  filming  some 
of  the  biggest  scenes  for  the  William 
Fox  production,  "The  Shepherd  King." 
Nearly  one  thousand  "Tommies"  took 
part  in  the  mob  scenes  dressed  in  the 
costumes  of  the  ancient  Philistines 
and  Israelites.  The  Director  con- 
tributed towards  the  mess  for  every 
man  who  took  part  in  the  picture. 
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National  Service  of  National  Education 

By  J.  W.  Searson 


Professor  of  English,  University  of  Nebraska 


"E 


DUCATION  is  a  matter 
of  local  concern."  So 
runs  the  philosophy  of 
the  individualist.  Maybe  so,  then 
marriage,  religion,  labor,  and  poli- 
tics are  personal  and  local.  Every 
one  guards  his  rights  jealously  in 
any  of  these  fields.  Instinctively 
one  resents  trespass  here. 

But  this  is  a  day  of  cooperation 
to  increase  individual  opportunities. 
Now  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  best  safeguarded  in  promoting 
group  welfare.  All  have  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
greatest  triumph  in  a  democracy  is 
to  have  all  the  citizens  get  on  well 
together. 

Education    a   Sacred   Right 

The  right  to  be  educated  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  rights.  The  lo- 
cality must  do  all  it  can  to  educate 
its  citizens.  The  state  must  do  all 
it  can.  Sometimes  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  district,  town,  county,  and 
state  are  inadequate.  All  working 
together  cannot  do  the  big  job.  But 
the  job  must  be  done.  The  locality 
must  have  help.  The  Government 
must  step  in.  "Ah,  that  is  paternal- 
ism !"  one  exclaims.  "Federal  con- 
trol," declares  another.  "A  con- 
tradiction of  the  principle  of  free 
government,"  declares  still  another. 

That  all  depends  on  how  the 
Government  "steps  in.'  If  the  Gov- 
ernment helps  and  encourages,  by 
providing  funds  to  be  spent  by  the 
States  as  they  expend  their  other 
monies,  then  no  subversion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy results.  Democracy  is  far 
more  seriously  threatened  by  glar- 
ing inequalities  which  show  them- 
selves in  high  percentages  of  illit- 
eracy, the  spread  of  disease,  low 
standards  of  physical  welfare,  low 
standards  of  living,  increased  di- 
vorce rates,  and  increased  costs  of 
crime  and  imbecility.  Education  is 
a  sacred  obligation  of  Government 
and  must  be  fostered  by  Congress 


under  its  implied  powers  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare." 

Some  Things  Government  Does 

The  Federal  Government  coins 
money,  delivers  the  mail,  levies  and 
supports  armies,  enforces  laws  for 
the  common  good,  regulates  inter- 
state commerce  and  trade,  and 
takes  care  of  big  sanitation  and 
health  projects.  Under  its  broad 
"police"  and  "general  welfare"  poli- 
cies, it  has  come,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, to 

Encourage    the    building    of 
good  roads, 

Improve  or  construct  water- 
ways, 

Direct    general    health    pro- 
jects, 

Regulate     interstate     freight 
and  passenger  rates, 
Enforce    general    prohibition 
measures, 

Establish  general  suffrage, 
Direct  a  nation-wide  program 
of  vocational  education,  and 

Direct  the  re-habilitation  and 
re-education   of   victims    of   in- 
dustrial accidents. 
From    a    legal     standpoint,    the 
Government    has    equal    power    to 
give  encouragement  and   direction 
to  a  nation-wide  educational  move- 
ment. 

Constitutionality    of   Towner-Sterling 
Bill 

So  far,  no  one  has  questioned  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill.  There  could  be  no 
valid  legal  objection  to  a  measure 
providing  for  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Neither  is  there  any  legal  ob- 
stacle preventing  the  Government, 
if  it  chooses,  from  taking  steps  to 
abolish  illiteracy,  to  Americanize 
its  immigrants,  to  train  teachers 
professionally,  to  insure  proper 
health  and  sanitation  standards,  or 
to  help  most  those  least  able  to  help 
themselves  in  matters  of  education. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  law. 


It  is  one  of  prejudice  and  prece- 
dent. Just  because  Congress  hasn't 
done  these  things,  some  persons 
argue  that  it  should  not. 

If   the   Bill   Became   a  Law 

Even  the  staunchest  friends  of 
the  measure  shudder  sometimes 
when  they  think  what  would  happen 
if  the  bill  became  a  law.  "After  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill, 
then  what?"  they  ask  themselves. 
The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  practi- 
cally sure  to  pass  in  one  form  or 
another.  "I  believe  it  is  going 
through,  because  the  country  is  go- 
ing to  demand  it,"  declares  A.  Lin- 
coln Filene,  prominent  Boston 
business  man  and  chairman  of  a 
national  committee  of  business  men 
to  secure  a  department  of  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  the  burning  na- 
tional   question    in     education    is, 

"What  next?"  After  Congress 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  education  with  a 
secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  after  the  granting  of  liberal 
Federal  aid  for  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  throughout 
the  states,  what  then  shall  be  the 
great  forward  looking  national  pro- 
gram of  education? 

What  we  most  need  now  is  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  and  a  definite, 
well  balanced  program  of  proced- 
ure. 

An    Inventory    of   American   Education 

Such  an  inventory  would  nat- 
urally include  the  following  mini- 
mum contents : 

1.  A  codification  of  all  state 
educational  laws. 

2.  A  codification  of   all  na- 
tional educational  measures. 

3.  A    complete    national    fi- 
nance inquiry. 

4.  A  nation-wide  survey  of 
school  plants  and  equipment. 

5.  A  nation-wide  analysis  of 
school  administration. 

6.  A  national  survey  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  force. 
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7.  A  nation-wide  curricular 
survey  by  subjects  or  related 
subject-groups. 

8.  A  complete  report  of  in- 
formal educational  activities, 
such  as  those  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  theatres,  and  extra- 
curricular organizations. 

9.  A  complete  inventory  of 
all  private  school  activities. 

10.  An  inventory  of  all  exist- 
ing systems  of  community  co- 
operation in  education. 

This  inventory  would  not  be  pro- 
hibitive in  expense  if  taken  "from 
within,"  or  by  the  present  teach- 
ing force,  and  their  administra- 
tional  offices  under  central  direc- 
tion. Very  much  more  than  the 
foregoing  minimum  could  be  un- 
dertaken safely  if  all  forces  co- 
operated in  a  spirit  of  honest  in- 
quiry. 

A  Program  to  Follow  Inventory 

We  should  next  formulate  a  na- 
tional educational  code  which  is  far 
more  than  a  codification  of  existing 
educational  laws. 

Such  a  code  should  embody  a 
constructive  program  of  national 
and  of  local  procedure  that  will 
answer  the  educational  needs  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  states  for  at  least 
a  half  century.  That  code  should 
set  forth  the  biggest  things  to  work 
out  definitely  as  education  meets  its 
high  obligation  to  serve  the  repub- 
lic. 

To  formulate  such  a  national 
code  of  education  there  should  be 
appointed  a  national  educational 
code  commission  composed  of  out- 
standing leaders  representative  of 
every  grade  and  kind  of  construc- 
tive education  in  America.  The 
commission  should  be  comprised  of 
far-sighted  leaders,  few  in  number, 
seven  for  example,  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  all  that  the  best  education 
in  a  democracy  augurs  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  its  citi- 
zenship. 

Formulating    State    Educational 
Programs 

The  work  of  the  Code  Commis- 
sion would  naturally  divide  itself 
into  two  important  divisions.  The 
first  division  should  be  concerned 
with   ascertaining   the   biggest    and 
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best  forward-looking  program  of 
education  for  each  state  in  the 
Union,  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
state.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore 
for  the  commission  to  appoint  co- 
operating state  commissions  com- 
prising, say,  the  state  commissioner 
of  education  and  representatives  of 
all  other  educational  interests  of 
each  state.  The  local  state  com- 
missions should  succeed  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  the  clergy,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  the  merchants,  the 
farmers,  the  laboring  men,  politi- 
cians and  statesmen,  members  of 
legislatures,  state  and  local  officials, 
taxpayers'  leagues,  manufacturers' 
associations,  women's  clubs,  and  all 
other  representative  individuals  and 
bodies.  These  commissions  should 
maintain  facilities  for  getting  the 
composite  mind  of  the  state  in  mat- 
ters of  education. 

Such  commissions  should  be  on 
the  job  constantly.  Cooperating 
county,  town,  city,  or  community 
committees  may  be  created  when- 
ever necessary  or  advisable.  These 


state  commissions  should  properly 
hold  such  meetings  as  are  necessary 
to  determine  the  most  constructive 
educational  program  for  the  state. 
After  free  discussions  of  facts,  con- 
ditions, and  needs,  these  commis- 
sions should  formulate  codes  for 
their  respective  states  and  should 
transmit  them  to  the  national  code 
commission. 

Determining  the  National  Program 

The  second  division  of  the  work 
of  the  national  code  commission 
should  be  to  formulate  the  national 
code.  This  code  should  be  formu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  reports  of 
the  cooperating  state  commissions. 
It  should  comprise  the  big  forward- 
looking  programs  common  to  all  the 
state  codes  and  should  be  unified  in 
a  definite  constructive  plan  of  pro- 
cedure  for  the  entire  country. 

Such  a  code  should  express  the 
best  we  have  dreamed  in  educa- 
tion, and  should  be  so  clearly  and 
so  definitely  formulated  as  to  form 
a  very  practical  basis  of  national 
legislative  procedure.  Moreover, 
the    proposed    program    should    be 
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flexible  enough  to  adapt  itself  to 
every  possible  national  emergency 
and  broad  enough  to  cover  every 
possible  national  need. 

Appointing   a   National   Code 

Commission 

A  commission  with  such  respon- 
sibility should  be  appointed  by  the 
biggest  responsible  national  agency 
in  the  country.  Such  an  agency 
should  be  vital  enough  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  every  educator 
in  the  country.  At  the  present  time, 
the  National  Education  Association 
is  the  one  vital  national  educational 
agency  whose  constructive  work 
has  proved  its  right  to  leadership. 
If  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion appoints  such  a  commission 
and  the  commission  proceeds  to 
outline  a  big  forward-looking  na- 
tional program,  the  Association  and 
the  commission  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive the  cordial  cooperation  of 
high  minded,  constructive  educa- 
tional leaders. 

Formulating   Flexible   Nation-Wide 
Program 

Upon  the  findings  of  state  code 
commissions  and  cooperating  na- 
tion-wide survey  commissions,  the 
National  Code  Commission  might 
well  lay  some  definite  foundation 
stones  for  the  forward-looking 
program    of    which    the    Towner- 


Sterling  Bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  can 
form  but  a  minor  part.  First  will 
come  the  department  of  education. 
Then  it  must  find  a  program  big 
enough  to  enable  it  to  do  work 
worthy  of  a  great  democracy.  The 
best  guessers  may  well  be  baffled 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  such  a 
program.  In  general,  however,  the 
program  will  shape  itself  along  cer- 
tain general  lines,  among  them  the : 
following: 

1.  Abolition  o  f  illiteracy 
with  positive  programs  of  adult 
education. 

2.  A  progressive  program  of 
Americanization  which  retains 
the  best  inheritances  from  other 
peoples. 

3.  A  complete  program  of 
physical  well-being  including 
individual  and  community 
health  and  sanitation. 

4.  The  development  of  a 
professionally  trained  teaching 
force. 

5.  Definite  plans  to  equalize 
the  educational  opportunities 
among  the  states. 

6.  Programs  for  stimulating 
authorship,  inventions,  discov- 
eries, or  other  public  service  ac- 
tivities. 

7.  Definite  plans  for  read- 
justing  school   classrooms   and 


laboratories  as  community  serv- 
ice stations. 

8.  Nation-wide  program  of 
utilizing  community"  activities 
as  practice  laboratories  in  citi- 
zenship training. 

9.  A  forward-looking  sched- 
ule for  utilizing  all  available 
visual  or  experimental  means 
for  instruction. 

10.  A  complete  program  of 
mental,  moral,  financial,  and  in- 
dustrial economy. 

Advantages  of  a  National  Code 

A  national  code  such  as  has  been 
described  is  a  national  chart  and 
compass.  Every  island,  bay,  pro- 
montory, shallow,  or  depth  will  be 
recorded.  Those  who  lead  in  af- 
fairs educational  will  know  how  to 
steer  in  a  straight  course.  No  one 
faction  or  school  or  group  will 
dominate.  The  final  code  program 
will  be  a  composite  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  most  enlightened 
plans  of  all  groups.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  be  flexible,  all-inclusive, 
and  based  on  the  cooperation  and 
distinctive  contributions  of  all. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill,  this  plan  will  insure 
the  development  which  will  put 
America  first  in  enlightened  educa- 
tional leadership  among  the  nations 
of  the  World. 


Methods  of  Using  Picturols  in 
the  Class  Room 


The  class  will  without  question 
turn  to  their  geography  texts  for 
stud}'  and  guidance,  and  such 
topics  as  Size,  Surface,  Climate, 
Vegetation.  Animals,  Races,  Agri- 
culture. Irrigation,  Lumbering, 
Mining,  Fishing,  Government, 
Religion,  Cities,  and  so  forth  will 
supply  all  committees  and  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  com- 
mittees with  abundant  work. 
Reference  works  will  be  requisi- 
tioned and  the  library  will  be 
called  upon  for  details  and  facts 
not  obtainable  in  the   encyclope- 


By  O.  G.  Gilbert, 
Principal,  Dover  Street.  School,  Milwaukee, 
PART  II 
clias.  The  teacher  will  have 
trained  her  class  previously  in  the 
use  of  indexes,  tables  of  contents, 
bibliographies,  and  tables  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  reports  of  the 
committees  will  be  called  for  by 
the  president  who  will  counsel 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
Executive  Committee.  The  teach- 
er as  a  member  of  this  committee 
will  offer  suggestions  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  rarely  inter- 
fering, but  ever  alert  and  watch- 
ful, quietly  supervising  the  proper 
progress  of  the  project. 


Wis. 

She  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  class  the  Picturols  and  the 
Syllabi  all  of  which  will  be  found 
veritable  mines  of  information, 
utilizable  in  study,  as  well  as  in 
class  presentation.  The  daily  com- 
mittee reports  will  be  followed  by 
a  "grand  review"  in  "assembly" 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  at  some 
more  or  less  formed  gathering. 

Other    Uses 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Picturols 
will  be  found  useful  in  other  than 
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THE  TEMPLE  GATE 

View,    13.    Picturol   on   Tokyo — S.    V.    E.    Universal   Picturol   set. 


school  activities.  ine  modern 
use  of  the  schools  as  Social  or 
Community  Centers  will  cause 
the  "Little  Wonder  Ribbons"  to 
be  requisitioned  by  Study  Clubs, 
Literary  Societies,  Nature  Stud} 
Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  for 
purposes  of  study  and  entertain- 
ment. 

All  will  be  eager  to  hear  what 
others  have  to  offer  and  they  will 
vie  with  one  another  in  making- 
interesting  presentations.  The 
teacher  may  lead,  or  the  social- 
ized form  of  recitation  may  be 
utilized.  This  has  many  forms, 
some  teachers  utilizing  a  more  or 
less  formal  procedure,  and  others 
resorting  to  the  simple  form  of  a 
pupil  leading  in  the  recitation  on 
one  view,  the  remaining  pupils 
being  called  on  by  him  to  add  in- 
formation, to  offer  suggestions  or 
corrections,  or  "quizzing"  him. 
If  these  views  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  part  of  a  day's  recitation  of 
this  variety,  the  twenty-two  pic- 
tures covering  India,  will  require 
part  of  the  time  of  seven  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  laid 
aside  for  the  study  of  India,  the 
teacher  will  utilize  the  Picturol  a 
third  time,  this  time  for  purposes 
of  general  review.  Again,  the 
teacher,  a   pupil,  or  a   number  of 


pupils  will  assume  the  leadership. 
The  little  ribbon  has  thus  served 
in  (1)  presentation,  in  (2)  recita- 
tion, and  in  (3)  review.  It  has 
supplemented  and  enriched  the 
text,  and  it  has  given  a  feeling  of 
reality  to  every  member  of  the 
class  concerning  the  land  and  its 
people  and  the  life  they  live. 
Problem  Method 
The  various  religions  of  India 
furnish  both  teacher  and  pupils  a 
most    interesting    avenue    of    ap- 


proach in  studying  this  country. 
The  teacher  might  introduce  the 
subject  by  describing  some  ot  the 
temples,  churches,  and  mosques 
in  the  large  cities,  and  the  pupils 
would  eagerly  pursue  the  topic. 
The  problem  could  easily  be 
divided  among  the  pupils,  small 
groups  being  asked  to  concentrate 
their  studies  on  (1)  Mahommed- 
anism,  (2)  Hinduism,  (3)  Christi- 
anity, (4)  Buddhism,  and  (o)  the 
Sikh  religion.  Views  3,  4,  and 
22  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  problem,  being  shown  in 
introducing  the  problem  or  their 
study  being  suggested  to  the 
groups  to  whom  the  "jobs"  have 
been  assigned.  The  groups  in 
presenting  their  topics  to  the  class 
as  a  whole,  when  their  delvings 
into  the  book  magazines,  and 
cyclopedias  has  been  completed, 
will  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
illustrating  their  "talks"  or  lec- 
tures" by  showing  the  class  those 
sections  of  the  Picturol  on  India 
as  well  as  parts  of  other  Picturols, 
for  instance :  View  30,  ^Africa ; 
Views  8,  11,  12,  12,*Tokyo,  Japan  ; 
etc. 

S.  V.   E.  Universal  Picturol  Set. 
Various  problems  could  be  as- 
signed,   and    all    of    them    would 


*See    Foreign    Geography   Series. 


JINIRIKISHAS  WAITING  FOR  PASSENGERS 

View  12.   Picturol  on   Tokyo— S.   V.   B.   Universal  Picturol   set. 
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firm  eager  students  ready  to  solve 
them,  the  various  Picturols  serv- 
ing as  inspirations  demanding 
solutions  or  furnishing  the  youth- 
ful lecturers  with  illustrative  ma- 
terial when  presenting  their  es- 
says. Among  these  Irrigation, 
Famines,  Palaces,  Native  Dress, 
Occupations,  Agriculture,  and 
Progress  in  India  after  problems 
in  whose  solution  pupils  are  sure 
to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  customs  which 
will  stamp  themselves  indelibly 
on  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  class. 


Projects 

The  modes  of  attack  ana  the 
manner  of  presenting  material 
leading  to  project  work  are  in- 
numerable. Those  projects  en- 
rolling the  interests  and  activities 
of  all  pupils  are,  of  course,  the 
most  profitable  and  high-grade 
management  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  necessary.  Let  us  take 
for  granted  that  tne  teacher  ue- 
sires  to  have  her  pupils  learn 
about  India,  the  course  of  study 
assigning  that  subject  to  the 
grade  in  her  charge.  At  some 
time  during  the  semester  she  will 
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cause  the  children  to  desire  to 
delve  into  a  study  of  this  fascin- 
ating country  of  the  Orient.  She 
may  decide,  or  the  class  may 
request  to  be  allowed  to  study 
the  country  without  any  guid- 
ance from  her,  resolving  itself 
into  a  club  for  that  purpose. 
The  proper  officers  will  be  elected 
and  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected,  the  teacher 
having  asked  the  class  to  plan  to 
give  all  an  equal  chance  to  par- 
ticipate, she  occupying  tne  posi- 
tion of  "consulting  engineer''  in 
the  project. 


News  of  the  Producers,  Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


SOUTH    AMERICANS    TAKE 
PICTURES  IN  BIG  DOSES 

SOUTH  American  movie  fans 
make  a  day  of  it  when  they  go 
to  the  theater,  just  as  Americans 
do  when  they  visit  the  county  fair 
or  attend  a  family  picnic.  Senor  E. 
P.  Cetran,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tine representative  of  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration, who  has  been  in  the  United 
States  to  study  motion  picture  meth- 
ods, described  the  Latin  system  to 
reporters  in.  New  York. 

"We  do  not  operate  our  theaters 
as  you  do,"  he  said.  "We  show  five 
or  six,  and  sometimes  seven  pictures 
a  day,  and  the  patron  pays  for  what 
is  called  one  session.  He  sees  one 
picture  and  if  he  wishes  to  see  others, 
he  pays  for  the  privilege.  We  have 
no  contracts  nor  salesmen  to  call  on 
exhibitors.  Our  agreements  are  ver- 
bal." 

Senor  Cetran  said  that  whole  fam- 
ilies frequently  enter  a  picture  theater 
after  luncheon  and  remain  all  after- 
noon, sometimes  staying  until  late  in 
the  evening,  when  they  go  home  for 
a  cold  meal. 

"When  we  start  a  movie  session,  it 
is  a  session  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,"  laughed  the  Senor. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  motion 
pictures  exhibited  in  South  America 
come  from  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  foreign  pictures  can  be 
bought  much  more  cheaply,  European 
producers  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts  to  compete.  Our  people  are 
discriminating'  and  know  value.  They 
demand  the  best  and  for  that  reason, 
the  American  pictures  are  far  more 
popular." 


OIL  COMPANIES  PICTURE 
CALIFORNIA  FIELDS 

A  FOUR-REEL  motion  picture 
depicting,  through  the  medium 
of  a  comedy-drama,  the  safety 
precautions  in  force  in  California  oil 
fields,  is  ready  for  free  release  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  to 
any  organization  or  theater  wishing 
to  show  it. 

The  picture,  acted  by  several  well- 
known  motion  picture  stars  and  di- 
rected by  Eddie  Kull,  was  financed  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  and  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  bureau 
of    mines. 

The  film,  which  was  made  on  the 
properties  of  several  of  the  state's 
major  oil  companies,  is  said  to  have 
been  based  on  statistics,  that  it  is 
four  times  more  dangerous  to  walk  on 
an  ordinary  city  street  than  it  is  to 
work  in  the  California  oil  fields.  The 
statistics  quoted  show  that  with  100,- 
000  men  employed  over  a  period  of 
five  years  there  were  only  98  cas- 
ualties. Street  accidents  of  a  given 
city  were  four  and  one-half  times  that 
number. 


measurable  harm  has  been  done  by- 
degrading,  indecent  pictures.  These 
have  been  productive  of  immorality- 
and  crime  in  many  instances. 

"The  American  Motion  Picture  Cor- 
poration was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  this  baneful  influ- 
ence. Among  the  board  of  directors 
are  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  of  the- 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Bishop 
James  Cannon  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Jenks  of  New  York  University;  John 
E.  Edgerton,  president  of  the  National" 
Association  of  Manufacturers;  Wil- 
liam H.   Barr  of  New  York."* 


DECLARES    WAR    ON    BAD 
MOVIES 

Frank  L.  Moody,  presenting 
church  movies  for  the  American  Mov- 
ing Picture  Corporation  in  Western 
cities   says: — 

"The  purpose  of  these  exhibitions, 
is  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
the  movie  in  the  church.  The  in- 
fluence for  good  or  bad  depends  upon 
the   kind   of   pictures   shown,   and  im- 


FILM    SOLAR   ECLIPSE 

Preparations  are  already  under  way- 
for  filming  the  solar  eclipse  in  Janu- 
ary 1925,  according  to  Professor  Joel" 
Stebbins  of  the  Department  of  As- 
tronomy of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Professor  Stebbins  attended" 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society  at  Vassar  College,, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  brought, 
back  to  his  classes  in  Wisconsin  the 
film  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  September 
11,  taken  at  Catalina  Islands,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  picture  shows  all  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  filming,  including 
the  apparatus  used  in  the  operation. 
It  includes  other  pictures  taken  from- 
different  sections  of  the  continent,, 
among  which  are  some  views  of  the 
eclipse  taken  in  Mexico  where  the  at- 
mosphere  was   clearer.. 
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gaze, — but    why    call    it    "The    Eternal 
City!" 

Released  by  First  National. 


9fte  Films  in  Review 


THE   ETERNAL  CITY 

Pictorially  speaking,  a  very  fine  film 
has  been  made  from  Hall  Caine's  tense 
novel,  "The  Eternal  City."  It  fails  to 
register,  however,  as  a  faithful  dram- 
atization of  its  source.  Almost  all  that 
one  can  recognize  of  the  original  story 
is  its  title.  That  has  not  been  tampered 
with.  True  the  main  characters  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  footage,  but  they 
have  been  placed  in  such  altered  situa- 
tions and  their  dispositions  and  motives 
so  distorted  to  suit  the  uncertain 
exigencies  of  production  that  they  are 
scarcely  the  people  the  author  so  feel- 
ingly portrayed. 

The  novel  has  indeed  suffered  a  sad 
sea  change  in  its  adaptation  to  the  screen. 
Since  Hall  Caine  laid  the  plot  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  he  quite  naturally 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  world  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  introduced  no 
war  scene?  into  the  action.  The  photo- 
drama,  however,  shows  the  lover  leaving 
for  the  front  when  Italy  joined  the  war; 
he  is  seen  upon  his  return  joining  the 
Fascisti;  even  Mussolini  himself,  ap- 
pears. This  is  of  course  all  very  inter- 
esting but  it  can  scarcely  suitably  be 
called   "The   Eternal  City". 

According  to  Hall  Caine's  own  state- 
ment in  a  preface,  the  motivating  theme 
of  the  plot  which  culminates  in  the 
splendid  climax  is  Roma's  betrayal  of 
her  husband  and  his  ideals  in  an  attempt 
to  save  his  life.  This,  the  director  has 
failed  to  realize  and  thus  the  dominating 
purpose  of  the  action  has  been  nulified. 
And  last  but  not  least  is  the  substitution 
of  the  bromidic  happy  ending. 

The  actors,  including  the  suave  Lionel 
Barrymore,  do  their  best  but  the  re- 
vamped story  has  left  them  bereft  of 
many  emotional  opportunities  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  had.  Bert  Lytell 
has  the  role  of  the  revolutionary  David 


Rossi,  the  magnetic,  impassioned  hero, 
but  neither  in  appearance  nor  apparently 
in  temperament  is  he  suited  for  the 
difficult  part.  He  is  lacking  in  the  nec- 
essary dynamic  force. 

As  a  spectacle  the  picture  is  highly 
commendable.  Since  it  was  actually 
photographed  in  Rome,  the  director  had 
the  advantage  of  backgrounds  historic- 
ally significant  as  well  as  artistically 
mellow.  Ancient  streets  through  which 
the  legions  of  Caesar  have  tramped ;  pic- 
turesque fountains  that  have  splashed 
through  long  centuries ;  wide  stretches 
of  the  Campagna;  the  immemorial 
Appian  way;  the  weary  walls  of  the 
Coliseum ; — all  these  have  lent  them- 
selves graciously  to  the  film.  And  the 
picture  is  a  gorgeous  thing  at  which  to 


BLACK  OXEN 

Long  waiting  lines  attested  the  success 
of  "Black  Oxen"  from  a  box-office 
standpoint.  One  is  forced  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to 
view  this  film  was  found  in  a  desire  for 
sensationalism  rather  than  in  the  wish  to 
view  a  fine  picture. 

And  this  most  evident  urge  to  see 
something  risque  was  not  gratified  in 
this  case  for  Gertrude  Atherton's  novel 
of  sex  rejuvenation  has  reached  the 
screen  in  an  irreproachable  manner  as 
far  as  good  taste  is  concerned. 

The  situation  presented  is  an  interest- 
ing but  artificial  one.  A  decrepit  old 
woman  suddenly  made  youthful  by  a 
miracle  of  modern  science  finds  that  she 
can  command  as  in  the  days  of  her  first 
beauty,  the  admiration  and  love  of  men 
when  she  finds  that  she,  herself,  is  in 
love;  then  the  problem  arises.  Shall 
she,  even  if  the  man  be  willing,  ask  him 
to  make  a  marriage  where  the  chances 
of  happiness  are  so  precarious?  The 
novelist  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  send- 
ing her  across  the  ocean  to  perform 
various  important  services  for  the  people 
of  Austria.    And  so  there  we  are ! 

The  film  is  carefully  made  and  the 
photographer  is  occupied  with  drawing 
room  and  salon  and  with  the  four  hun- 
dred in  general.  It  is  the  type  of  pic- 
ture which  makes  suburbanites  feel  that 
they  are  really  seeing  life.  But  to  the 
careful  observer  there  is  a  superficiality 
of  atmosphere.  Emotions  are  stimulated, 
not  sincere. 

Corinne  Griffith  as  the  rejuvenated 
heroine  is  indeed  lovely  with  an  appro- 
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camera.  Great  forests  and  wide  stretches 
of  sky  lend  their  majesty  to  the  action 
which   is  placed  in  the   far  north. 

Melodramatic  rather  than  subtle.  The 
plot  deals  with  the  efforts  of  willful,, 
vivacious  Rose  to  conceal  her  sup- 
posedly criminal  lover  from  the  law- 
The  fact  that  the  law  is  visualized  in  a 
very  personable,  young  mounted  police- 
man adds  piquancy  to  the  situation.  The 
lover,  of  course,  was  entirely  justified  in 
shooting  the  dastardly  villian  and  all's 
well  at  the  end  save  for  the  shattered 
heart  of  the  young  policeman. 

The  director  has  provided  long 
periods  of  suspense  in  which  the 
optience  is  dreadfully  racked  as  to  the 
outcome  of  matters  and  there  is  pathos 
and  humor  of  a  kind.  The  popular 
verdict  on  the  picture  will  probably  be 
thumbs  up. 

It  would  be  heresy  to  question  Lenore 
.  Ulric's  ability  as  an  actress.  Perhaps 
the  wisest  thing  is  to  say  that  she  seems 
to  be  a  trifle  camera  conscious  and  to 
be  awaiting  the  voice  of  her  director. 
Beneficient  time  and  experience,  how- 
ever, will  remedy  the  matter. 

Released  by  Warner  Bros. 


priate  air  of  weariness  and  age-old 
ennui.  She  really  never  grips  one,  how- 
ever. Conway  Tearle  as  her  lover  is  all 
that  the  scenario  demands. 

There  is  an  abundant  amount  of  comic 
relief  which  is  almost  too  comic  for 
such  well-bred  surroundings.  Still  it  is 
pleasant  to  laugh  occasionally. 

Nowadays  so  many  photo-dramas  are 
superlative  that  a  film  must  indeed  be 
startling  to  stand  out  from  the  rest. 
"Black  Oxen"  does  not  achieve  that 
splendid  dramatic  isolation. 

Released  by  First  National    Pictures. 


THIS    FREEDOM 

Hutchinson  has  had  remarkably  good 
success  in  the  film  dramatization  of  his 
novels.  "If  Winter  Comes"  was  ac- 
claimed by  critics  as  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  screen  history.  "This  Free- 
dom" while  not  so  great,  either  as  a. 
novel  or  as  a  film,  comes  to  the  screen 
in  splendid  form,  unmarred  by  al- 
terations. 

The  problem  the  author  presents  is 
thought  stimulating.  Can  a  woman 
maintain  herself  in  business  and  make  a 
happy  home  life  simultaneously?  Rosalie 


TIGER  ROSE 

In  "Tiger  Rose"  Lenore  Ulric  achieved 
a  great  stage  success.  What  more 
natural  than  to  bring  it  to  the  screen 
with  its  alluring  star  still  in  the  title- 
role  and  to  trust  to  the  alchemy  of  its 
title  and  of  her  name  to  wring  the  ducats 
from  the  public. 

The  photo-drama  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  variety  of  background 
made  possible  by  the  versatility  of  the 


TIGER  ROSE 


Visual   Ed  u  cation 
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THIS    FREEDOM 


thought  she  could  do  it  but  as  events 
prove,  although  she  was  a  marvelous 
success  in  business  life,  her  home  was  a 
failure  and  her  children's  lives  wrecked. 
As  the  author  makes  Rosalie's  husband 
say,  "The  woman  makes  the  home." 

The  succinct  yet  sufficiently  detailed 
plot  has  been  transferred  intact  to  the 
screen.  There  has  been  no  modification 
of  the  story  and  very  slight  omission 
and  this  only  of  inconsequental  episode. 
Would  that  other  directors  would 
realize  how  little  their  conception  of 
what  an  author  should  have  made  his 
characters  do  improves  matters ! 

The  events  of  a  lifetime  are  com- 
pressed into  the  novel.  One  is  given  a 
panoramic  view  of  Rosalie's  life  and  can 
see  clearly  cause  and  effect.  This,  too, 
the  picture  has  been  successful  in  doing. 
Indeed  in  every  respect,  including  the 
fitness  of  the  actors  for  their  roles,  the 
picture  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Released  bv  Fox. 


BOY  OF  MINE 

Here  is  a  pictorial  idyll  of  the  family 
and  of  the  home, — a  simply  told  story 
replete  with  those  warm  human  touches 
that  make  all  mankind  akin.  There  is 
no  need  for  dramatic  tenseness  and 
suspense  when  there  is  such  a  universal 
appeal  of  content. 

Mr.  Tarkington  who  wrote  the  play  is 
at  his  best  in  the  presentation  of  boys. 
He  understands  them  and  is  able  to 
make  his  optience  understand  them.  In 
tins  picture  is  developed  the  theme  of 
the  misunderstanding  father, — a  father 
who  is  inordinately  devoted  to  his  small 
-"ii  1'iit  who  masks  his  affections  with 
severity,  He  is  bothered  by  the  indis- 
criminate democratic  proclivities  of  the 
lad:  and  tin   continual  muscular  activity 


which  surrounds  the  child  like  an  aura 
annoys  and  inconveniences  him.  He 
would  have  his  heir  decorous  and  mind- 
ful at  all  times  of  the  dignified  name  he 
bears. 

Fortunately  the  mother  is  a  gracious, 
charming  woman  who  understands  both 
her  husband  and  her  son.  How  she  con- 
trives matters  so  that  they  come  to- 
gether again  makes  an  absorbing  film  so 
logically  and  effectively  is  the  plot 
developed. 

The  skill  and  personalities  of  the 
actors  have  much  to  do  with  the  suc,cess 
of  the  play.  Youthful  Ben  Alexander 
represents  a  fine  type  of  American  boy 
and  as  a  child  actor,  he  has  no  superior 
on    the    screen.    Always    natural    and 


spontaneous  he  is  yet  capable  of  por- 
traying a  variety  of  subtle  emotions. 
Irene  Rich  as  the  mother  and  Henry  B. 
Walthall  as  the  father  make  their  parts 
human  and  effective. 

Booth  Tarkington  has  much  enriched 
the  screen  with  his  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic plays  of  home  life.  And  among 
them  all,  Boy  of  Mine  holds  a  high 
place. 

Released  by  First  National. 


TEXAS  SHOWS  ITS  WILD  LIFE 

THE  State  Game  Department  of 
Texas  is  distributing  a  film  show- 
ing the  creatures  of  the  plains, 
mountains  and  woods  of  the  state. 

Everything  from  buffalo  to  prairie 
chickens,  as  they  live  in  their  natural 
haunts,  have  been  caught  by  the  eye 
of  the  camera  and  appear  on  the 
screens  throughout  the  state. 

The  pictures  include  view's  of  buf- 
falo, deer,  antelope,  wild  turkey,  duck, 
geese,   quail  and   prairie   chickens. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  the  group  is  a  picture  of  a  large 
herd  of  buffalo.  This  picture  was 
taken  on  the  ranch  of  Col.  Charles 
Goodnight  of  Goodnight,  Texas,  who 
has  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
buffalo  herd  in  the  world.  The  cam- 
eramen were  particularly  fortunate  in 
getting  views  of  these  monarchs  of 
the  ancient  plains.  Some  350  buffalo 
are  shown  with  the  herd  on  the  run, 
in  a  stampede  and  resting  in  their 
peaceful  habitants. 

This  film  is  being  distributed  free 
to  various  theaters  through  authorized 
exchanges. 

The  film  includes  pictures  from  the 
gulf    to    the    northern    Panhandle. 


BOY  OF  MINE 
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Brief   comments  on  current  films  for  the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


A   Woman  of  Paris 

Charles  Chaplin  is  personally  respons- 
ible for  the  creation  and  the  direction 
of  this  photo-drama  which  stars  his 
talented  leading  woman,  Edna  Purviance. 
Dealing  frankly  with  the  situations 
which  would  horrify  Mrs.  Grundy  but 
-which  are  full  of  dramatic  possibilities, 
Chaplin  has  constructed  a  remarkable 
picture  in  which  great  effect  has  been 
obtained  with  the  minimum  of  sugges- 
tion and  effort.  The  young  country  girl 
"becomes  the  mistress  of  a  celebrated 
Parisian  roue  through  a  combination  of 
small  incidents  which  put  one  in  mind 
of  Hardy's  fatalism  which  shows  how 
small  a  thing  it  takes  to  deflect  the 
course  of  one's  life.  The  most  masterly 
touch  of  all  comes  at  the  end  when  the 
two  pass  on  a  country  road  each  una- 
ware of  the  other's  presence.  Released 
by  United  Artists. 

Her  Temporary  Husband 

Briefly  the  story  is  of  a  young  woman 
who  is  suddenly  forced  to  wed  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a  will.  There 
is  an  infinite  amount  of  slapstick  fun 
packed  away  in  the  footage  both  in 
scenes  and  in  subtitles  and  the  optience 
becomes  uproarious.  The  picture  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  Sydney 
Chaplin  who  is  a  comedian  as  capable  in 
many  ways  as  his  more  celebrated 
brother.  This  pantomine  here  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  (Released  by  First 
.National). 

White   Tiger 

Priscilla  Dean  is  always  referred  to 
as  the  dynamic  actress.  Certainly  she 
has  a  characteristic  force  which  finds  a 
fitting  vehicle  in  this  drama  of  the  un- 
derworld. One  follows  her  with  ab- 
sorption from  London  to  New  York 
City  where  in  company  with  two  highly 
expert  gentlemen  she  plans  to  separate 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  "four  hun- 
dred" from  their  valuables.  And  of 
course  she  meets  the  good,  pure  man 
who  leads  her  gradually  to  better  things. 
Not  a  plausible  film  but  a  very  interest- 
ing one.    (Released  by  Universal). 


Don't  Call  It  Love 

It  certainly  was  not  love  that  dragged 
the  young  gentleman  to  the  feet  of  the 
very  capricious  prima  donna  but  he 
thought  it  was.  Not  until  his  tender 
emotions  have  been  sufficiently  lacerated 
by  the  heartless  creature  does  he  realize 
that  he  really  cares  for  the  lovely  girl 
he  left  in  loneliness.  And  of  course  he 
makes  honorable  amend.  The  content  of 
this  film  is  of  the  ephemeral  type  but 
it  is  based  upon  the  popular  novel  by 
Rita  Weiman,  is  well  acted  and  directed 
and  will  entertain.  Jack  Holt,  Agnes 
Ayres  and  Nita  Naldi  head  the  cast. 
(Released    by   Famous  Players-Lasky). 

The   Big  Brother 

Adapted  from  the  novel  by  Rex 
Beach  this  excellently  constructed  pic- 
ture visualizes  the  vicissitudes  of  gang 
life  in  New  York's  underworld.  Jimmy 
Donovan,  who  maintains  his  leadership 
by  both  brawn  and  brain,  finds  that  in 
adopting  a  small  boy,  he  must  consider- 
ably alter  himself  and  his  habits  if  he 
is  to  set  a  proper  example  for  the  lad. 
This  reformation  is  finally  achieved  only 
after  a  number  of  thrilling  incidents. 
Although  a  child  figures  largely  in  the 
film,  it  is  not  a  picture  for  children. 
(Released    by   Famous  Players-Lasky). 

The  Unknown  Purple 

A  drama  of  the  supernatural  in  which 
an  inventor  can  make  himself  invisible, 
disappearing  in  emergencies  in  a  mys- 
terious purple  light.  Henry  B.  Walthall 
appears  as  the  inventor  who  was  tricked 
into  prison  by  an  untrue  wife.  The  pic- 
ture is  dramatic,  not  through  any  in- 
trinsic merit  in  the  development  of  the 
plot  but  because  of  the  'hair-raising' 
situations  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  "unknown  purple".  (Produced  by 
Truart. ) 

To    The  Ladies 

To  say  that  a  picture  is  directed  by 
James  Cruze,  director  of  the  Covered 
Wagon,  is  to  guarantee  that  it  is  inter- 
esting. This  film  adapted  from  the  stage 
success  is  an  effervescing,  clean  little 
.comedy,  dealing  with  the  efforts  of  three 


young  clerks  to  secure  the  coveted 
position  of  manager  in  a  piano  factory. 
Just  how  one  clever,  young  wife  put  her 
negative  husband  over  while  letting  him 
think  he  did  it  himself  makes  up  the 
entertaining  story.  It's  the  ladies,  God 
bless  them,  that  get  things  done. 
(Released    by   Famous   Players-Lasky). 


PICTURES   PLAY   PART   IN 
SCOUTCRAFT 


(Continued  from  Page   41) 

the  Scouts  Their  opportunities  for 
seeing  such  films  have  come  only 
through  loans  or  when  occasionally 
an  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
rent  some  particular  film  because 
of  its  specific  value  to  a  certain 
group  of  scouts. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  numerous 
funds  and  foundations,  which  have 
been  created  in  recent  years  for 
purposes  of  educational  improve- 
ment and  philanthropic  welfare 
efforts. 

What  better  use  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  these 
foundations  could  be  imagined  than 
the  production  of  films  for  the  en- 
richment of  boy  life  and  the  mak- 
ing of  better  man-power  for  the 
nation?  Such  funds  would  consti- 
tute ever-living  memorials  for 
those  who  endow  them. 

Why  not  more  endowed  films — 
life  pictured  and  living  all  over 
again  in  the  eyes  of  future  genera- 
tions? Does  the  idea  not  compare 
favorably  with  masses  of  ivy  clad 
brick  and  scholastic  halls  "with 
spires  and  turrets  crowned?" 


Hardened 

Traffic  Cop  :  "Hey,  you  !  Didn't  you 
hear  me  yelling  for  you  to  stop?" 

Auto  Fiend  :  "Oh !  Was  that  you 
yelling?  I  thought  that  was  somebody 
I  had  run  over." — Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


Nothing  If  Not  Frank 
"Could  you  place  my  son  in  your  of- 
fice?" 
"All  right;  what  can  he  do?" 
"What    can  he    do?     If   he   could   do 
anything    I'd   hire    him    myself." — Kari- 
katitreu   (Christiania). 
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Visual    Education 


"Qllhy  We  Use  Movies" 


Schools  and  Universities 

The  usefulness  of  the  moving  picture 
for  educational  purposes  has  been 
pointed  out  for  years.  The  commercial- 
ists  have  entirely  failed  to  meet  this 
need.  A  university  can  be  no  better 
employed  than  in  using  inventions  of 
modern  civilization  to  promote  the  en- 
lightment  of  the  masses;  this  is  univer- 
sity extension  work  of  a  high  quality. 
The  eagerness  of  the  commercial  thea- 
ters to  obtain  "features"  primarily  in- 
tended for  school  purposes  shows  again 
that  a  really  good  thing  _  is  what  the 
public  wants. — The  W'orld's  JVork. 

—  O  — 

Nothing  other  than  actual  travel  can 
acquaint  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
so  well  as  pictures  properly  chosen  and 
correctly  studied.  Still  pictures  and 
motion  pictures  enable  us  to  know  much 
better  the  various  countries  and  peoples. 
Pictures  brought  into  the  classroom  en- 
rich texts ;  they  furnish  visual  experi- 
ences which  are  important  in  the  process 
of  learning. 
— Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Indiana 

University. 

—  O  — 

While  the  educational  possibilities  of 
motion  pictures  have  long  been  recog- 
nized and  numerous  films  have  been 
made  for  school  use,  the  work  so  far 
has  proceeded  without  comprehensive 
direction  by  a  responsible  body  of  peda- 
gogical experts.  That  lack  has  now  been 
overcome  by  bringing  together  the  Na- 
tional Flducation  Association  and  the 
Mnlion  Picture  Producers  of  America  A 
conference  between  representatives  of 
these  two  bodies  was  recently  held  in 
this  city  and  initial  steps  were  taken 
in  a  program  extending  over  years  which 
is  likely  to  effect  important  changes  in 
■    •  liing  methods. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  in  this 
field  to  indicate  some  of  the  possibilities 


of  imparting  knowledge  through  motion 
pictures.  Neither  book  nor  still  life  pic- 
tures can  convey  life  processes  to  the 
young  as  the  screen  can.  The  growth 
of  plants,  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
sea  and  forest,  the  effect  of  erosion  and 
the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  countless  chap- 
ters in  the  book  of  nature  that  can  be 
taught  more  quickly  and  accurately  by 
motion  pictures  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  way. 

Another  field  for  educational  movies 
is  the  portrayal  of  economic  processes 
as  they  go  forward  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Theater  patrons  occasionally  see 
films  that  show  Filipinos  working  the 
fibers  of  Manila  hemp  into  rope.  Mexi- 
can natives  making  hats  or  Japanese 
cultivating  the  tiny  fields  of  their  ter- 
raced hillsides.  What  a  story  there  is 
in  corn,  developed  slowly  from  the  teo- 
sinte  grass  to  its  stages  of  Indian  cul- 
tivation to  the  present  era  of  machine 
farming !  Each  of  the  staple  crops,  do- 
mestic animals,  major  inventions  and 
chief  industrial  processes  has  a  story  in 
it  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  young. 

Geography  and  history  are  two  other 
subjects  that  lend  themselves  to  film 
teaching.  Even  such  bookish  trials  as 
spelling  and  reading  in  their  early  stages 
are  now  eased  greatly  by  still  life  pic- 
tures, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  eased  still  more  by  carefully 
worked  out  films  showing  the  relation 
between  letters  and  words  and  things. 
The  evolution  of  the  alphabet  from  an- 
cient pictures  of  simple  objects  down 
to  the  modern  symbols  is  a  subject  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  missed  by  the  educa- 
tors in  charge  of  the  work. 

Hut  no  matter  how  many  motion  pic- 
tures our  children  look  at  in  school, 
books  and  oral  teaching  will  still  be 
necessary  to  draw  out  the  power  to 
think,  the  will  to  do  and  that  sense  of 
moral  and  social  responsibility  without 
which  knowledge  is  of  small  good  to  the 
individual  or  society. 

— New   York  Herald. 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Before  attaining  their  present  degree 
of  popularity  in  the  automobile  industry,, 
motion  pictures  passed  through  several 
critical  stages.  A  great  many  justifiable 
objections  to  their  use  were  discovered,, 
but  due  to  the  diligence  and  adap- 
tability of  the  manufacturers  of  both 
films  and  projectors,  these  obstacles, 
have  been  surmounted. 

In  the  beginning,'  'ignorant  methods 
of  film  production,  failure  to  properly 
organize  and  the  activities  of  "film 
pirates,"  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
discrediting  the  use  of  pictures.  Many 
companies  became  the  victims  of  "pi- 
rates," and  consequently  found  them- 
selves slow  to  pick  up  the  use  of  motion 
pictures,  even  after  the  objectionable- 
features  were  removed.  "Film  pirates"" 
are  manufacturers  having  scant  equip- 
ment and  no  definite  purpose. 

Their  practice  was  first  to  "sell"  an 
advertising  manager  on  the  virtues  of 
having  a  film  made  to  be  presented  at 
regular  motion  picture  theaters.  Follow- 
ing this  several  cameramen  would  go 
through  the  factory  turning  the  crank 
a  few  times  with  the  camera  aimed  at 
anything  that  looked  interesting  to  them. 
A  few  days  later  a  print  would  be  de- 
livered, having  no  semblance  of  sales 
value,  no  connected  thought  and  without 
being  built  around  any  particular  angle- 
of  the  business.  Obviously,  this  method 
deserved  to  be  short-lived.  And  it  was.. 
It  was  doomed  primarily  because  there- 
was  no  means  of  distributing  the  film. 
As  everyone  who  has  had  contact  with 
the  motion  picture  exhibiting  business; 
knows,  a  regular  theater  is  one  of  the 
last  places  where  advertising  can  be  in- 
jected. That  is,  of  course,  except  the 
very  small  theaters,  or  "nickelodeons"  in 
rural  sections,  catering  to  a  minute  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  theatergoers. 

The  second,  but  equally  important,, 
reason  for  the  failure  of  this  system- 
was  because  of  the  lack  of  any  definite 
message  presented  by  "pirate"  films. 
Outside  of,  perhaps,  the  group  of  officers 
who  generally  posed  for  films  at  that 
time,  no  one  had  any  interest  in  the- 
thing  at  all. 

The  reasons  for  the  subsequent  suc- 
cess of  motion  pictures  were  intelligent 
and  scientific  methods  of  film  manufac- 
ture, and  the  development  of  a  film  pro- 
jector that  can  be  used  anywhere  that 
ordinary  electric  wires  are  installed. 
The  development  of  the  projector  that- 
may  be  attached  to  any  electric  light 
socket  had  a  most  substantial  effect  in 
popularizing  films  for  the  industry  in 
general.  By  its  use  an  outlet  for  ad- 
vertising films  was  created  independent 
of  regular  theaters,  which  were  and  are- 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  adver- 
tising subjects  on  their  silver  screens.. 
■ — Automobile  Topics. 


F c b r n ar y ,    19  2  4 
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me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

KING  APPLE'S  ENEMIES.  This  film 
shown  insects  and  fungi  that  attacks  the  "king 
of  fruits";  the  mobilization  of  the  foes  for 
attacks  on  King  Apple;  their  defeat  by  the 
light  and  heavy  artillery.  Various  types  of 
spraying  and  dusting  apparatus  are  also  shown. 
1    reel.      (d,  Iowa    State  College.) 

CLEAN  HERDS  AND  HEARTS.  This  film 
tells  th.e  story  of  an  area  campaign  for  the 
eradication  of  animal  tuberculosis.  4  reels. 
(p,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  d, 
Homestead    Films.) 

SHEEP.  This  is  a  film  giving  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  raising  and 
care  of  sheep.  1  reel.  (p,  Int.  Natl.  Har- 
vester Co.,  d,  Indiana  University.) 

PRIZE  POTATOES.  An  instructive  film 
showing  some  fine  specimens  of  the  humble 
potato  family.  "1  reel,  (p,  Barrett  Co.,  Iowa 
State  College.) 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.  A  film  portraying 
the  dairyman's  life — feeding  and  milking  cows 
— weighing  milk — the  milk  station — the  silo — 
the  farm  buildings — sanitary  stables — water 
supply  —  machinery  —  importance  of  raising 
young  stock,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
important  phases  of  this  agricultural  pursuit. 
(p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis  Edu.) 

AMERICANIZATION    AND     WELFARE 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  THE  MAKING.  This 
film  teaches  Americanization,  industrial  safety 
and  welfare.  1  reel.  (/>  and  d,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines). 

A  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  GOVERNMENT 
This  film  would  make  a  splendid  introduction 
to  the  study  of  civics.  It  deals  with  an  Ameri- 
can mechanic  showing  his  newly  arrived  for- 
eign relative  some  city  sights  and  institutions. 
The  film  visualizes  the  many  services  our  gov- 
ernment performs  for  every  citizen.  It  shows 
the  protecting  of  life,  health  and  property,  car- 
ing for  the  sick  and  needy  and  the  providing 
of  recreation.  It  is  a  suitable  lesson  for  the 
foreign  born  in  Americanization.  2  reels,  (p 
and  d,   Soc.    for  Vis.  Ed.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

ALASKA.  This  film  treats  of  the  physical 
character  and  the  historical  and  political  life  of 
Alaska.     2  reels,     (p  and  d,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  The  Nation's 
Capital  film  consists  of  scenes  of  the  most 
important  buildings  and  memorials  in  Wash- 
ington. It  shows  places  of  historical  interest 
in  the  Capital  City.  This  film  would  be  of 
educational  value  to  classes  in  history,  civics 
and  geography.  1  reel,  (p  and  d,  Ford  Motion 
Pict.  Lab.) 

NEW  ENGLAND.  A  film  dealing  with  the 
physical  character,  resources  and  industries  of 
this  section,  in  separate  reels.  Complete  6 
Teels.     (p  and  d,  Natl.  Non-Theat.) 


^THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  presented  by  explanatory  diagrams, 
maps  and  pictures.  Ships  are  shown  going 
through  the  great  locks,  the  deep  cuts  and 
Gatun  Lake.  We  travel  along  the  Canal 
through  the  Gaillard  Cut,  and  see  the  blasting 
operations  and  the  dredges  at  work.  The  views 
vice  a  complete  idea  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lem solved  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
Life  in  Panama,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country  is  portrayed.  The  most  important 
public  buildings,  including  Panama's  White 
House,  the  Municipal  Building,  the  National 
Institute,  San  Domingo  Church  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
quaint  native  villages  along  the  Rio  Chargres 
River  are  visited.     1  reel,      (d,  Indiana  Univ.) 

PIKE'S  PEAK.  The  film  presents  in  all  its' 
wonder  the  well  known  Snowcap.  1  reel.  (dt 
Community  Picture  Serv.  Inc.) 

YOSEMITE,  the  Valley  of  Enchantment 
Produced  in  natural  colors  and  titled  with  the 
words  of  John  Nuir,  John  Burroughs,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Robert  Serviss,  and  other  lovers 
and  students  of  nature.  2  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Pathe. 


HEALTH,    HYGIENE,    SANITATION 

ATHLETIC  MOVEMENTS  ANALYZED. 
By  use  of  the  ultra  speed  camera,  the  various 
athletic  movements  are  slowed  down  to  eight 
times  less  than  normal  speed.  To  those  inter- 
ested in  physical  study  it  affords  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  muscular  action. 
To  those  interested  in  athletics  it  emphasizes 
the  intimate  close-up  of  "form"  interpreted  by 
champions.     2   reels.      (p   and   d,    Pathe.) 

THE  PRICELESS  GIFT  OF  HEALTH. 
This  film  shows  the  advantages  of  medical 
supervision  in  the  public  schools,  conveying 
simple  rules  of  hygiene  to  be  practiced  by 
children.  1  reel.  (/>,  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public 
Health,   d,  Worcester  Film   Corp.) 

PAYING  THE  PRICE.  This  is  a  good 
"safety-first"  film.  It  is  pure  propaganda  in 
the  interests  of  reducing  the  hazards  of  care- 
lessness in  industry.  1  reel,  (p,  Worcester,  d, 
Travelers,  Ins.   Co.) 

GOOD  TEETH— GOOD  HEALTH.  That 
good  teeth  promote  good  health  is  this  pic- 
ture's theme. 


HISTORICAL 

THE  FALL  OF  KIEV.  In  this  single  reel 
is  pictured  a  procession  of  events  in  a  city 
which  has  undergone  fourteen  changes  of 
government  since  1917  —  scenes  particularly 
connected  with  its  last  evacuation.  Promi- 
nently shown  is  the  life  in  the  market  place, 
where  the  people,  many  of  them  accustomed 
to  luxury,  barter  heirlooms  and  clothing  for 
morsels  of  food.  Included  also  are  views  of 
the  great  Nikolia  Bridge  before  and  after  its 
destruction  by  the  advancing  hordes.  1  reel. 
(p,  American  Red  Cross;  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Ed.) 


THE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE.  This  is 
a  pictured  history  of  the  "Reign  of  Terror" 
and  the  romance,  rise  and  fall  of  Maximilian 
Robespierre,  the  chief  arbiter  in  the  French 
Revolution.      7   reels,      (d   Matre.) 

IRELAND  A  NATION.  The  story  of  Rob- 
ert Emmet  and  the  portrayal  of  the  part 
played  in  Ireland's  history  by  O'Connell, 
Grattan,  Curran,  McAllister,  Dwyer  and 
Clancy.  A  delightful  romance  lightens  this 
play.  All  scenes  were  taken  in  Ireland,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Seven  Churches.  5  reels, 
(d,   Matre.) 

JUBILANT  TRIESTE.  This  city,  formerly 
the  greatest  seaport  of  Austria-Hungary,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Italy  on  November  6, 
1918.  This  film  depicts  the  hilarious  joy 
with  which  the  people  claimed  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  and  his  victorious  generals  and 
army.      1   reel.      (Kineto  Review  No.  6.) 


HOW    IT    IS    DONE 

Industrial 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE.  This  is  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Soft  Pine  Industry  from 
the  time  trees  are  cut  in  the  woods  until  the 
house  is  finished  from  the  resultant  labor. 
The  mill  scenes  in  the  picture  are  unusual  and 
all  phases  of  lumber  manufacture  are  shown 
clearly.      2   reels.      (<j,   Harcol.) 

J  THE  STORY  OF  SULPHUR.  This  film 
shows  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  forcing  of 
superheated  water  down  to  the  sulphur-bearing 
strata  and  the  liquid  sulphur  flowing  on  to 
the  surface.  This  latter  phase  is  shown  in 
detail.  The  100,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  then 
shown  as  they  are  broken  up  by  blasting  pre- 
paratory to  shipping  by  rail  and  water.  Then 
follow  the  loading  and  community  scenes. 
3  reels,  (p  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  and  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  d,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 

HOW  A  LEAD  PENCIL  IS  MADE.  This 
is  an  instructive  film  and  it  also  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the .  historic  Fort  Ticonderoga  and 
Revolutionary  Battlegrounds,  as  it  is  there 
that  the  richest  graphite  mines  are  located. 
The  film  runs  through  the  manufacture  of 
the  pencil  from  the  time  the  graphite  is  mined, 
showing  all  of  the  most  interesting  operations 
in  the)  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  {p  and  d, 
J.   Alexander  Leggett.) 

^  OIL  REFINING.  This  is  a  clear  picture 
story  of  petroleum  from  the  location  of  oil 
to  the  refined  product.  There  are  exciting 
scenes  among  the  oil  drillers.  The  film  gives 
one  a  fair  idea  of  the  tools  used  and  the 
methods  employed  in  drilling  and  shooting 
wells.  There  are  scenes  showing  how  the  crude 
oil  is  cared  for.  Building  of  pipe  lines  and 
distilling  the  oil  are  next  shown.  This  phase 
is  treated  first  by  the  showing  of  a  diagram 
followed  by  a  trip  through  a  distillery.  1  reel. 
(p  and  d,  Ford  Motion  Picture  Laboratories.) 


Going  the  Limit 

Lady  (to  teacher  of  languages)  :  "I 
want  you  to  teach  my  son  a  foreign 
language." 

Teacher:  "Would  you  like  Polish, 
Jugoslavonian,  Czechoslovakian,  Arme- 
nian, or  perhaps  even  Arabic?" 

Lady  :  "Which  is  the  most  foreign  ?" 
— Nebelspalter  {Zurich). 


The  Lengthy  Kind 

"I  wonder  if  my  little  boy  knows  how 
many  seconds  there  are  in  a  minute?" 

"Do  you  mean  a  real  minute,  mother, 
or  one  of  those  great  big  wait-a-min- 
ntes  ?" — Boston   Transcript. 


Scientific  Proof 

One  day  a  teacher  was  having  a  first- 
grade  class  in  physiology.  She  asked  if 
they  knew  that  there  was  a  burning  fire 
in  the  body  all  of  the  time.  One  little 
girl   spoke   up: 

"Yes'm !  When  it  is  a  cold  day,  I  can 
see  the  smoke." — Epivorth  Herald. 
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Visual    Education 


Each  Film  Lesson  is  Full  of  Interest 

THE    WORLD    OF    SENSIBLE    THINGS    IN    ACTION 
STIMULATES    THE    INTEREST    OF    PUPILS. 


AID  SCHOOL  STUDIES  WITH  THE  NEW  FORD  EDU- 
CATIONAL FILM  LESSONS  ESPECIALLY  PRE- 
PARED AND  TESTED  FOR  PUPILS. 


THE  NEW  FILMS  ARE  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SERVICE  AND  COVER  THE  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
IN  SINGLE  REELS. 


THE  NEW  FILM  LESSONS  ARE  ON  NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE FILM  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  AID  FOR 
TEACHERS. 


IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  ECONOMY  IN  EDUCATION,  GET 
THE  NECESSARY  PICTURES  AT  RATES  LOWER 
THAN  RENTALS. 


The  ^l!?^  Educational  Library  announces  with  satisfac- 
tion the  completion  of  new  film  lessons  that  are  effective 
in  instruction,  reliable  in  subject-matter  and  at  low  pur- 
chase price. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Produced  and  Distributed 
by 

The  ^B5^  Educational  Library 

Detroit,  Michigan 


NATURE    STUDY    AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES 

"  BIRD  LIFE  OF  LOUISIANA.  This  is  a. 
film  showing  close-ups  of  various  specimens 
of  wild  birds,  including  the  Snowy  Heron, 
Louisiana  Heron,  Florida  Gallimule,  Purple 
Gallimule,  and  the  Ashinga  or  Snake  Bird. 
Scenes  show  close-ups  of  nests,  eggs,  young- 
birds,  in  various  stages  of  growth  and  full 
grown   birds.      1    reel.      (d,    Harcol   Film"  Co.) 

THE  NATURALIST'S  PARADISE.  As- 
the  steamer  "Guinana"  headed  for  the  tropical 
seas  it  was  contrived  by  a  school  of  porpoises 
off  St.  Pierre,  Martinique.  The  headquarters 
of  the  expedition  are  on  Pelican  Island  near 
Barbadoes  where  these  interesting  birds- 
abound.  The  "Pillars  of  Hercules"  as  shown 
on  the  Antigua  Coast  exhibit  the  results  in 
erosive  phenomena  due  to  the  constant  bom- 
bardment of  the  heavy  surf.  Members  of  the 
party  are  shown  collecting  insects  in  their 
sweep-in-nets.  They  handle  the  Centipedes  and 
Tarantulas  with  care  and  long  forceps.  The 
"Marine  Glass"  is  shown  by  which  objects 
can  plainly  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet. 
1  reel,     (p,  Urban;  d,  Kineto.) 

THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE.  The  origin  of  life 
in  plants,  animals,  and  finally  in  the  human 
is  explained  by  this  film.  The  growth  of  the 
embryo  in  the  human  month  by  month  is  shown 

4  reels,      (d   Social   Hygiene   League.) 

ANIMAL  CAMOUFLAGE.     This  film  deals-, 
with   protective    mimicry   as    shown    in    the   zo-' 
ological    study   of   Crabs,    Worms,   the   Walking 
Stick,    Caterpillar,   Toads,   Lizards,    Butterflies, 
the    "Walking    Leaf",    and    an    intimate    study 
of  Praying  Mantis.      1  reel,    (p  and  d,  Pathe.) 

WHERE  PLANTS  LIVE.  A  clear  illustra- 
tion of  conditions  which  account  for  the  main 
plant  "associations"  or  groupings  in  the 
United  States.  Most  plants  require  soil,  mois- 
ture, air,  and  light.  This  reel  shows  what 
different  kinds  of  soil  as  well  as  variations; 
in  the  amount  of  other  requirements  are  sat- 
isfactory to  different  groups  of  plants.  1  reel. 
(/>   and  d   Society   for  Vis.   Ed.) 

INSTRUCTIVE 

THE  FIRE  FIGHTING  FOREST  RANG- 
ERS OF  ARIZONA.  This  is  a  detailed  show- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Ranger  in 
story  form,  giving  results  of  carelessness  in 
leaving  camp  fires  to  smoulder.  1  reel.  (/v 
Burton    Holmes,   d,   Nat'l.   Non.-Theat.) 

LITERATURE 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY.  A  pictured  pro- 
duction of  Hall  Caine's  novel,  containing  won- 
derful scenic  display,  faithfully  adhered  to  as; 
the  photography  was  made  in  Rome.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  novel  is  materially  changed.  (/>,. 
Gor.   Fitzmaurice;   d,   First.    Nat'l.) 

WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN.  A  screen 
adaptation  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  novel  is- 
now  available.  A  worth-while  production 
which  adheres  to  the  story.  (Principal  Pic- 
tures  Corp.    d,   First  Nat'l.) 

THE  WANDERER  OF  THE  WASTE- 
LAND. Zane  Grey's  novel  of  this  name  has- 
been  adapted  for  screen  portrayal.  The  scenes- 
depicted  have  the  usual  charm  of  the  west. 
(p,   Irvin   Wallat;    d,    Paramount.) 

JUVENILE 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  This  film  pre- 
sents to  children  an  appreciated  portrayal  of" 
their  beloved  Alice.  The  March  Hare,  the 
Cheshire  Car,  the  Knave  of  Hearts,  the  Wal- 
rus, all  come  to  life  for  the  childrens'  benefit 
and    help    or    hinder    Alice   in    her    adventures. 

5  reels,      (p  and  d,  Nat'l.   Non. -Theatrical.) 

RECREATIONAL 

MONTY  WORKS  THE  WIRES.  This,  an 
unusually  bright  and  wholesome  comedy,  is  the 
life  story  of  a  Skye-Terrier  as  told  to  his; 
puppy  son  at  the  fireside.  Monty  tells  of  his 
master's  bachelorhood,  or  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  Monty  played  his  own  part  in  aid- 
ing the  progress  and  consummation  of  the  love 
affair.  He  has  much  to  tell  of  sundry  do- 
mestic incidents,  including  many  mishaps  to 
a  fussy  aunt-in-  law  for  which  he  was  respons- 
ible. The  little  dog's  almost  human  acting 
makes  this  a  compelling  feature.  5  reels,  (p 
and   d,    Pictorial    Clubs. 

MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  DIE.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  group  of  sfx  two-reel  melodramas 
known  as  the  "Indian  Frontier  Series."  A 
well-known  ranchman  and  evidently  an  author- 
ity on  Indian  history  and  custom  appears  in 
the  opening  scene  visiting  a  group  of  old  In- 
dian Chiefs.  The  idea  that  many  western 
pictures  and  stories  are  overdrawn  is  in- 
timated to  the  Indian  Chiefs  and  the  red  man 
tries  to  prove  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.      2    reels,      (p  and'  d,   Pathe.) 
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OWN  A  LOT.  This  is  probably  just  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  real  estate  methods  in 
Southern  California.  The  newlyweds  arrive 
in  their  flivver  and  are  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  corps  of  bungalow  peddlers.  Some  hu- 
morous situations  arise  with  the  result  that 
this  may  be  called  a  fair  comedy  for  school 
use.      2    reels.      (rf,  Universal.) 

JUVENILE 

A    ROPIN'    FOOL.      Just    a    tramp  and    a 

rope,   but    never  such   skill   and   humor  with   a 

rope  as  are  seen   in   these   2    reels.      (p  and   d, 
Pathe.) 

TIRE  TROUBLE.  This  is  one  of  the  "Our 
Gang"  series.  The  gang  invent  an  automo- 
bile and  by  chance  make  friends  with  the 
richest  and  sickest  man  in  town.  Their  exu- 
berant spirits  enliven  him  and  he  takes  them 
to  an  amusement  park  where  altogether  they 
have  an  exciting  time.  The  car  proves  suffi- 
cient for  the  trip,  although  many  mishaps 
occur.      2    reels.      (Pathe.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 

HAIL  THE  POWER.  The  beautiful  seen-. 
•ery  depicted  in  this  film  serves  to  stir  into 
religious   fervor   a   group    of  worldly,   hardened 


men.  Into  the  haunts  of  these  cronies  nightly 
comes  a  quiet  man  of  the  wort  the  world  calls 
a  fanatic.  He  sells  religious  tracts,  unper- 
turbed by  the  quips  and  flippant  jests  which 
are  hurled  at  him.  Finally  he  induces  some 
of  these  most  inclined  to  ridicule  to  "come 
with  me  and  before  the  sun  rise  you  shall  see 
and  feel  the  power  of  the  Lord."  And  so, 
just  for  the  novelty  of  the  experience  the 
doubter  follows  the  stranger  into  the  open 
places.  From  point  to  point  in  one  of  the 
most  awe-inspiring  desert  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  America  they  walk  through  the  night 
and  view  the  wondrous  works  of  nature  and 
manifestations  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Creator.  Gradually  the  arrogance  of  the  scof- 
fer wears  away,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  the 
Dresence  of  the  Divine  Power  within  his  own 
breast.  As  he  turns  toward  the  city  in  the 
morning,  in  the  earth  below  and  in  the  sky 
above  is  glory  and  there  is  peace  in  his  own 
soul.      0    reels.      (Pictorial    Clubs.) 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.  The  story  tells 
not  alone  the  kindness  of  the  Samaritan  but 
makes  plain  the  answer  to  all  ages  the  question. 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  1  reel.  (/>  and  d, 
American   Motion   Pict.   Corp. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH.  1  reel,  (d,  Pathe.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

Associated    First    National    Exhibitors'    Exchange,    831    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 
'Ford    Motion    Picture    Laboratories,    Detroit.  l 

Homestead  Films,   732    So.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 
'  Indiana    University,    Bureau    of    Visual    Instruction,    Bloomington,    Ind. 

Iowa   State    College,    Visual   Instruction   Department,    Ames,    Iowa. 
'  Harcol    Film    Company,    330    Camp    Street,    New    Orleans. 
j  Kineto    Company    of   America,    350    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City. 

J.   Alexander    Leggett,    1470    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Matre's    Library   of    Films,    76-78    West    Lake    St.,    Chicago. 

National    Non-Theatrical    Motion    Pictures,    Inc.,    730    South    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Paramount    Pictures    Corporation,    1327    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 
'  Pathe   Exchange,    Inc.,    1600    Broadway,    New   York    City. 

Pictorial    Clubs,    Inc.,    808    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 
V Society    for    Visual    Education,    806    West    Washington    Blvd., 

Social    Hygiene   League,    950    North    Clark    Street,    Chicago. 

Universal    Film    Exchanges,     Inc.,     831     South    Wabash    Ave., 
J  U.    S.   Dep't.   of   Interior,    Bureau   of   Mines,   Washington,   D. 

Worcester  Film    Corporation,   130   West   46th    Street,   New   York   City. 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 
C. 


ROCHELEAU'S   GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

COMMERCE  and  INDUSTRY 

It  is  the  intention  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  sources  of  supply,  processes 
of  manufacture  and  cost  of  our  most  common  commodities.  The  industrial  life 
of  our  own  country  is  fully  treated,  and  then  the  relation  of  our  own  country 
to   others,    and  of   these   to   each   other,   are   shown. 

The  special  study  of  the  United  States  is  taken  up,  its  position,  surface  and 
climate.  Wheat,  corn,  livestock,  fisheries,  cotton,  forests  and  mineral  industries 
are   treated.      The   last   named  includes    the   mineral    fuels,   coal    and  petroleum. 

In  all  these  studies  transportation  is  considered  as  well  as  sources  and 
processes.  Rock  and  soil  products  are  given  next.  Now  all  the  important  plant, 
animal  and  mineral  products  have  been  considered.  But  civilization  has  developed 
yet  another  class,  a  little  farther  from  nature,  that  of  manufacturing  industries. 
What  they  are,  what  determines  their  location,  and  their  importance,  fill  several 
chapters. 

Trade  routes  are  now  considered.  This  subject  includes  that  of  means  of 
communication  by  which  business  men  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
industrial    conditions    and    the    state    of    the    markets    of    the    world. 

The  study  of  exchange  as  an  important  factor  in  commerce  is  splendidly 
dealt   with. 

A  very  commendable  feature  is  the  diagrams  presenting  relative  production 
values   of   the   world.      Each   subject   is   a    unit   in   itself. 


Commerce    of    Foreign    Nations    has    been    entirely   rewritten. 
Canada    has    been    given    greater    prominence. 

The    price    is    $1.50    a    copy. 


The    chapter    on 
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A.  R.  C. 


J.  R.  C. 


Recreational 
and  Educational 
Motion  Pictures 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
and  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  motion  pictures 
on  subjects  of  service  and 
hygiene,  together  with 
beautiful  scenics  of  for- 
eign lands,  are  available  to 
schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-the- 
a  t  r  i  c  a  1  organizations 
through  the  following  li- 
braries of  the  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, Inc.,  the  exclusive 
national  distributor  for 
these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00  per 
reel  per  day. 


Make  your  bookings  through 
distributor  nearest  you. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
806  West  Washington  Blvd. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Copley  Motion  Picture  Service, 
454  Stuart   St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
130  W.  46th  St. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 
OKLA. 

H.  O.  Davis,  125  S.  Hudson  Street. 

BERKELEY,   CALIF. 

University  Extension  Division, 
301    California  Hall. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Saint  Paul   Institute, 
4th   St.   Front,   Auditorium. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Cosmopolitan  Film  Exchange 
2014  Third  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Michigan  Film  Library 
338  John   R.   Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Enterprise  Distributing  Corp. 
104  Walton  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Southern    Moving   Picture    Corp., 
310  McGill  Building. 
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USE  OF  VISUAL  METHODS 


thing  out  of  the  ordinary  mixed  with  it 
it  isn't  half  bad. 


(Continued  from  Page  3  7) 

them  so  you  may  get  all  that  is  said 
and  shown  to  write  in  your  note  book. 
They  also  show  some  things  that 
otherwise  you  would  never  get  to 
see,  such  as  horses  of  long  ago,  and 
different  things  of  that  sort.  They 
also  give  you  some  idea  as  to  how  to 
make  a  farm  pay  and  compare  a  run- 
down farm  to  a  well  kept  farm. 


I  think  the  slides  are  a  help  in  get- 
ting a  view  or  look  at  the  things  a 
person  can't  stretch  his  imagination 
over.  I  like  to  look  at  the  pictures 
and  I  think  they  are  educational. 
Sometimes  I  get  more  out  of  the  pic- 
tures than  I  do  from  my  lesson. 
Nearly  always  a  person  can  under- 
stand a  lesson  or  anything  if  he  can 
see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Of  course, 
along  with  the  slides  I  like  to  have 
a  lecture  or  a  small  talk  for  I  might 
see  a  picture  that  would  only  be  for 
looks  and  a  person  who  has  studied 
could  make  a  talk  of  this  picture  to 
be  a  lesson. 


Girls   think   agrictulaure    rather   queer 
for  them  to  take  but  if  we  have  some- 


Many  times  we  see  the  slides  and  have 
to  drawn  our  own  conclusions  and  this 
makes  us  do  our  thinking  independently. 

I  think  the  slides  are  very  good  for 
where  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  farm 
animals  or  plants  they  serve  as  a 
substitute.  Any  article,  whether  it  be 
a  textbook  or  a  book  for  entertain- 
ment is  always  clearer  if  illustrated 
and  the  slides  really  illustrate  the 
work  covered  by  the  textbook.  I 
think  that  they  also  make  the  work 
more  interesting  for  everyone  likes 
a  change  and  the  slides  are  different. 
Many  people  cannot  learn  by  reading 
or  hearing  but  can  learn  by  seeing. 

I  like  the  slides,  if  we  have  taken 
up  the  work  they  are  about  before- 
hand. But  if  I  see  the  slides  first  I 
cannot  take  down  notes  that  will  ever 
do  me  any  good  as  I  do  not  know 
what    is    important    and    what    is    not. 

These  are  actual  quotations  from 
the  pupils'  criticisms.  A  teacher 
may  know  a  subject  but  if  she  has 
lost  the  viewpoint  of  the  pupil  most 
of  her  efforts  will  run  amiss.  The 
reactions  learned  in  these  papers 
helped  to  give  that  viewpoint. 

( To  be  concluded  in  March) 
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Song  of  The  Woods 
A  Primer  in  Tree  Study 
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Nobility  of  the  Woods 
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"SAY  IT  WITH  PICTURES" 


Picturol  Lantern  In  Operation  In  Classroom. 


"GLASS  LANTERN  SLIDES  DOOMED 

FOR    CLASSROOM    USE" 

-so  stated  a  prominent  school  executive  after  seeing  the  S.  V.  E.  PICTUROL  LANTERN  in 
operation.  "The  perfection  of  a  classroom  lantern  that  projects  individually,  as  well  as  seri- 
ally,still  pictures  from  strips  of  non-inflammable  film  will  advance  visual  instruction  several 
decades.' 

THE  S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET 

The    S.    V.    E.    UNIVERSAL    PICTUROL    SET    is    the   first    unit    of    the    Society's    Picturol    Library.       It    contains 

over    2380    separate   views   covering   practically   every   elementary    school   subject Geography,    History,    Nature 

Study,  Health  and  Sanitation,  Civics,  Agriculture,  Literature  and  Art.  Each  view  has  been  painstakingly 
selected  and  correlated  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Editors,  all  experienced  teachers.  The  Lantern  can  be  used 
in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher  as  needed  to  illustrate  the  work  of  instruction,  without  interrupting  the 
regular   class  work.      One,    five,    twenty,    or  even   fifty  views   can    be   projected    in    a   lesson    period.      The    S.    V. 

E.    UNIVERSAL    PICTUROL    SET    gives    you    a    complete   system   of  visual   instruction not  a  fragment.      Start 

a  Picturol   Library   now.      For   further   information   on   this   practical    classroom    aid    fill    out    the    coupon    below. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL    EDUCATION,    Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,    Illinois 


Write  us  for 
further  information 
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Sales  Representatives. 
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Visual    Education 


Time  Schedule  of  the  Department  of 

Superintendence 

Chicago  Meeting,  February  23-28,  1924 


Saturday  Evening 
Feburary  23,  1924,  8  O'clock 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education — Gold  Room,  Con- 
gress  Hotel. 

Sunday  Afternoon 
February  24,  1924,  4  O'clock 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
— Gold  Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Monday  Morning 
February  25,  1924,  9:15  O'clock 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
— Auditorium  Theater. 

Monday  Afternoon 
February  25,  1924,  2:15  O'clock 

State  Superintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners—English Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Count)'  Superintendents — Elizabethan 
Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
Below  5,000 — Cameo  Room,  Mor- 
rison  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
5,000  to  10,000  — Tiger  Room, 
Hotel    Sherman. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
10,000  to  25,000  — Gold  Room, 
Congress  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
25,000  to  50,000— Crystal  Room, 
Great  Northern  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
50,000  to  200,000— Crystal  Room, 
Hotel   Sherman. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
above  200,000— Ball  Room,  Second 
Floor,   Auditorium    Hotel. 

Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Am- 
erica—  Banquet  Room,  Ninth 
Floor,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Ball  Room,  Hotel  La- 
Salle. 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  —  Red  Room, 
Hotel  LaSalle. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women — 
Ball,    Room   Blackslone  Hotel. 

National  Association  of  High  School 
Inspectors — Rose  Room,  Great 
Northern    Hotel. 

City  Teacher  Training  School  Sec- 
tion    East    Room,   Motel    LaSalle. 

Monday  Evening 
February  25,   1924,  8   O'clock 

Departmenl  of  Superintendence  — 
A  uditprium  Theater. 

Tuesday  Morning 
February  26,  1924,  9:15  O'clock 

Department  of  Superintendence  — 
\ndii oriuiii  Theater, 


Tuesday  Afternoon 
February  26,  1924,  2:15  O'clock  .... 

Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Ball  Room,  Hotel'  La- 
Salle. 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals- — Red  Room, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  including  addition- 
al small  group  meetings  else- 
where. 

National  Council  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion —  Gold  Room,  Congress 
Hotel.    Luncheon  at  12  o'clock. 

Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Am- 
erica—  Banquet  Room,  Ninth 
Floor,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education 
— Cameo  Room,  Morrison  Hotel. 

Department  of  Rural  Education  — 
Elizabethan  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women — 
Ball  Room,  Blackstone  Hotel. 

National  Council  of  Education — To 
be  assigned. 

National  Association  of  High  School 
Inspectors  —  Rose  Room,  Great 
Northern  Hotel. 

Educational  Research  Association — 
Tiger  Room,  Hotel  Sherman. 

City  Teacher  Training  School  Section 
— East  Room,  Hotel  LaSalle. 

Tuesday  Evening 
February  26,  1924,  6  O'clock 

State  Sperintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners ■ —  English  and  Walnut 
Room,  Congress  Hotel,  banquet 
meeting. 

Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Ball  Room,  Hotel  La- 
Salle, banquet  and  meeting. 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  —  Red  Room, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  banquet  and  meet- 
ing. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women — 
Ball  Room,  Blackstone  Hotel, 
banquet  and  meeting. 

Department  of  Rural  Education — 
Elizabethan  R  o  o  m,  Congress 
Hotel,  banquet  and  meeting. 

Tuesday  Evening 
February  26,  1924,  8  O'clock 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education — Gold  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Wednesday  Morning 
February  27,  1924,  9:15  O'clock 

State  Superintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners—  English  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 


County  Superintendents — Elizabethan 
Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
Below  5,000 — Cameo  Room,  Mor- 
rison Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
5,000  to  10,000— Tiger  Room  Hotel 
Sherman. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
10,000  to  25,000— Gold  Room,  Con- 
gress Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
25,000  to  50,000— Crystal  Room, 
Great  Northern  Hotel. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
50,000  to  200,000— Crystal  Room, 
Hotel  Sherman. 

Superintendents,  Cities  Population 
above  200,000— Ball  Room  Second 
Floor,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Educational  Research  Association  — 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
America,  Joint  Meeting  Banquet 
Room,  Ninth  Floor,  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Ball  Room,  Hotel  La- 
Salle. 

City  Teacher  Training  School  Section 
— East  Room,  Hotel  LaSalle. 

Department    of    Deans    ot    Women — 
Blackstone  Hotel. 
Wednesday  Afternoon 
February  27,  1924,  2:15   O'clock 

Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Ball  Room,  Hotel  La- 
Salle. 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  —  Red  Room,, 
Hotel    LaSalle. 

Council  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors 
— Gold  Room,  Congress  HoteL 
Luncheon  at   12  o'clock. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education 
— Cameo   Room,  Morrison  Hotel. 

Department  of  Rural  Education, 
Group  meetings  ■ —  Elizabethan 
Room,  Congress  Hotel;  Fratern- 
ity Room,  Great  Northern  Hotel; 
South  Parlor,  Auditorium  Hotel; 
Rose  R  o  o  m,  Congress  Hotel; 
Crystal  Room,  Sherman   Hotel. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women — 
Ball  Room,  Blackstone  Hotel. 

National  Council  of  Education — Ball 
Room,  Ninth  Floor,  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

National  Association  of  High  School 
Inspectors  —  Rose  Room,  Great 
Northern  Hotel. 

City  Teacher  Training  School  Section 
— East  Room,  Hotel  LaSalle. 
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State  Superintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners Council  —  English  and 
Walnut  Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Wednesday  Evening 
February  27,   1924,  6  O'clock 
This   evening  will  be  given  over  to 
the  annual  college  dinners. 

Thursday   Morning 
February  28,  1924,  9:15  O'clock 

Department  of  Superintendence 
The  plan  for  Thursday  morning  is 
a  new  departure.  Section  meetings'  of 
unusual  merit  dealing  with  problems 
of  supervision  and  administration  are 
being  arranged  on  a  basis  of  leading 
topics.  These  meetings  are  for  all 
members  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  while  the  meetings  of 
superintendents  by  population  groups 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
morning  are  intended  for  members  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
The  tentative  list  of  topics  follows: 
Physical  Education,  Health  Educa- 
tion, Vocational  Education,  Part-time 
Education,  Civic  Education,  Immi- 
grant Education,  Character  Education, 
Exerta-curricular  Activities,  Visual 
education,  Problems  of  the  Junior 
High  or  Intermediate  Schools,  Edu- 
cational Publicity,  Improvement  of 
Teachers  in  Service,  A  School  System 
in  its  Community  Relationships, 
Major  Objectives. 

Other  Organizations 
National  Council  of  Education — Banquet 
Room,     Ninth     Floor,     Auditorium 
Hotel. 
Department  of  Rural  Education — Eliza- 
bethan  Room,    Congress   Hotel. 
Education   Research   Association — Crys- 
tal Room,  Hotel  Sherman. 
National     Association     o  f      Secondary 
School    Principals    and    Department 
of  Deans  of  Women,  joint  meeting 
—Ball  Room,  Hotel  LaSalle. 

Thursday  Afternoon 
February  28,  1924,  2:15  O'clock 

Department  of    Superintendence — Audi- 
torium Theater. 

Breakfasts,  Luncheons  and 

Dinners 
Friday  Evening,  February  22 
Dinner,  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers  Colleges,  Auditorium  Hotel. 
Monday  Noon,  February  25 
Luncheon,  Officers,  National  Council  of 
Education,  Congress  Hotel. 
Tuesday  Morning,  February  26 
Tennessee  Breakfast,  English  and  Wal- 
nut  Room,   Congress   Hotel. 
Breakfast,   Officer's  National   Education 
Association,    Rose   Room,    Congress 
Hotel. 

Tuesday  Noon,  February  26 
Phi   Delta  Kappa  Fraternity  Luncheon, 
Banquet  Room,  Ninth  Floor,  Audi- 
torium Hotel. 
Luncheon,  National  Council  of  Primary 


Education,     Gold    Room,    Congress 

Hotel. 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  26 

Dinner,  Department  o  f  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Ball  Room,  Hotel 
LaSalle. 

Dinner,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
Elizabethan  Room,  Congress  Hotel. 

Dinner,  Department  of  Deans  of 
Women,  Ball  Room,  Blackstone 
Hotel. 

Dinner,  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary School  Principals,  Red  Room, 
Hotel  LaSalle. 

Dinner,  State  Superintendents  and  Com- 
missioners, English  and  Walnut 
Room  Congress  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  Dinner,  Banquet  Room, 
Ninth  Floor,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Iowa  Dinner,  Rose  Room,  Morrison 
Hotel. 

Michigan  Dinner,  Rose  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Indiana  Dinner,  French  Room  Congress 
Hotel. 
Wednesday  Morning,  February  27 

Breakfast,  Officers  of  Department   of 
Classroom     Teachers,     Room     104, 
Hotel  LaSalle. 
Wednesday  Noon,  February  27 

Luncheon,  Council  of  Kindergarten 
Supervisors,  Gold  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Luncheon,  Secretaries  of  State  Educa- 
tion Associations,  West  Room, 
Hotel  Sherman. 

Luncheon,  Rotary  Club  Reunion,  Tiger 
Room,  Hotel  Sherman. 

Luncheon,  National  Conference  on  Edu- 
cational Method.  Place  to  be  as- 
signed. 

Luncheon,    Teachers    of    Crippled    Chil- 
dren, Spalding  School,  1623  West 
Park  Avenue. 
Wednesday  Evening,  February  27 

Dinner,  University  of  Chicago,  Ball 
Room,  Ninth  Floor,  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Dinner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Gold  Room,  Congress 
Hotel. 

Dinner,    Peabody   College,    East    Room, 
Hotel  LaSalle. 
Thursday  Evening,  February  28 

Dinner,  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, Hotel  Sherman. 


THE  opening  Vesper  Service  of  the 
Department  o  f  Superintendence 
will  be  held  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  24,  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel.  All  other 
general  sessions  will  be  in  the  Auditor- 
ium Theater,  as  outlined  below. 

Monday  morning,  February  25,  9:15 
o'clock,  Olive  M.  Jones,  President  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  will 
bring  the  greetings  of  the  Parent  As- 
sociation. Superintendent  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  will  speak.    J. 


W.  Abercrombie,  State  superintendent 
of  Alabama,  will  speak  on  National 
Obligations  in  Education';  William- 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  George 
Washington   University,   Washington, 

D.  C,  will   talk   on   Encouragements. 
Monday     evening,     February     25,     8 

o'clock,  Judge  Florence  Allen,  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  will  deliver  an 
address. 

Tuesday  morning,  February  26,  9:15 
o'clock,  the  following  program  will  be 
given :  Recent  Achievements  and  Next 
Forward  Steps  in  Rural  Education, 
Frank  P.  Graves,  State  commissioner  of 
education  of  New  York;  Educational 
Expenditures  considered  as  Investments, 

E.  C.  Hartwell,  superintendent  of 
Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Educa- 
tional Fads  as  Fundamentals.  O.  L. 
Reid,  superintendent  of  schools,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Superintendent 
J.  H.  Beveridge,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
speaks  on  Some  Hazards  of  the  Super- 
intendency,  with  special  reference  to 
next  forward  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent and  make  it  more  highly  profes- 
sional. Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey.  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  discuss  Relations  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Teach- 
ing Corps,  and  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
will  give  an  address  in  reference  to 
higher  education ;  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Studebaker,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will 
speak  on  School  Board  Organization. 


County  Superintendents  will  hold 
meetings  in  the  Elizabethan  Room,  Con- 
gress Hotel,  Monday  afternoon  and 
Wednesday  morning.  The  Superinten- 
dent's Relationships  will  be  discussed 
at  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting  by 
Edward  J.  Tobin,  A.  G.  Yaw-berg,  Fern 
Kennedy,  M.  S.  Bentz,  and  Marie  T. 
Harvey.  Wednesday  morning  My  Ex- 
perience in  Administrating  Education 
will  be  given  by  M.  L.  Pitman,  Lillia 
E.  Johnson,  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  W.  L. 
Mercer,  George  P.  Barron,  C.  H.  Barnes 
and  A.  L.  Harman.  Charles  E.  Dickey, 
leader. 


Superintendents  of  cities  with  popula- 
tion above  200,000  will  meet  in  the  Ball 
Room,  second  floor,  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
morning.  The  program  for  Monday 
afternoon  will  be  on  Improving  Service. 
The  speakers  include :  Ernest  C.  Hart- 
well,  John  J.  Maddox,  and  Jesse  H. 
Newlon. 

The  theme  of  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing program  is  Possible  Economies. 
Through  General  Organization  within 
the  Schools  will  be  discussed  by  I.  I. 
Cammack,  Charles  L.  Spain,  Carleton 
W.     Washburne ;     Through     a    Longer 
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School  Year  by  David  B.  Corson,  and 
Through  Central  Business  Administra- 
tion, R.  G.  Jones.  Herbert  S.  Weet, 
leader. 


Superintendents  of  Cities  with  Popula- 
tion 50,000  to  200,000  will  meet  in  the 
Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Sherman.  Monday 
afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning.  The 
first  session's  program  follows :  Organ- 
izing a  Curriculum  after  the  Educa- 
tional Objectives  Have  Been  Deter- 
mined, J.  H.  Bentley,  C.  B.  Glenn,  and 
M.  G.  Clark.  Improved  Methods  of 
Supervision,  William  John  Cooper,  H. 
B.  Wilson,  and  Daniel  J.  Kelly;  Some 
Practical  Next  Steps  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education,  Frank  G. 
Pickell   and  W.   C.   Reavis. 

Wednesday  morning's  program  in- 
cludes :  Planning  Schoolrooms  to  Facili- 
tate Instructional  Processes,  J.  W. 
Studebaker  and  M.  E.  Pearson;  Making 
the  High  School  a  Social  Institution,  J. 
H.  Beveridge  and  Paul  C.  Stetson ;  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  Supervision  of 
the  Teaching  Staff,  E.  E.  Lewis,  P.  P. 
Claxton,  and  L.  P.  Benezet ;  and  Recent 
Achievements  in  Budget  Planning,  Or- 
ville  C.  Pratt,  H.  C.  Johnson,  leader. 


Superintendents  of  Cities  with  Popula- 
tion 25,000  to  50,000  will  be  held  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning 
in    the    Crystal    Room,    Great   Northern 


Hotel.  At  the  first  conference  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, and  His  Relation  to  the  School 
Committee  and  to  the  Community  will 
be  discussed. 

The  second  session  will  discuss  Com- 
parison of  the  6-3-3  Plan  and  the  6-4-2 
Plan  in  Organization  of  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools;  Promotion  by  Sub- 
jects; Value  of  Teacher  Organizations; 
and  Safety  Teaching  in  our  schools. 
John  F.  Gannon,  leader. 


Superintendents  of  Cities  with  Popu- 
lation 10,000  to  25,000  will  meet  Monday 
afternoon,  and  Wednesday  morning,  in 
the  Gold  Room,  Congress  Hotel.  These 
sessions  will  be  addressed  by  C.  Ray 
Gates,  J.  H.  Risley,  S.  Howard  Chase, 
Frank  E.  Converse,  P.  R.  Spencer,  E. 
M.  Sipple,  E.  T.  Duffield,  D.  W.  Horton, 
John  L.  Bracken,  and  C.  B.  Cornell. 
Walter  Siders,  leader. 


Superintendents  of  Cities  with  Pop- 
ulation 5,000  to  10,000  will  meet  in  Tiger 
Room,  Hotel  Sherman,  Monday  after- 
noon and  Wednesday  morning.  The 
Monday's  Round  Table  will  discuss  the 
Scientific  Method  in  Administration. 
The  program  follows :  What  Service 
should  School  Systems  render  in  This 
Group  of  Cities,  C.  R.  Gates ;  Next  For- 
ward Steps  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion,    N.     L.     Englehardt ;     The     New 


Science  of  the  Public  School  Publicity, 
P.  R.  Spencer;  Professional  Procedure 
in  the  Selection  and  Training  of  Teach- 
ers in  This  Group  of  Cities,  H.  A. 
Sprague ;  Notable  Progress  in  Adminis- 
tration in  this  Group  of  Cities,  J.  J. 
Early. 

Wednesday  morning  the  general  topic 
will  be  Next  Forward  Steps  in  Cur- 
riculum Making.  The  program  follows  : 
Criteria  and  Standards  for  the  Selection 
of  Subject  matter,  A.  G.  Erickson,  Will 
French,  Richard  W.  Kretsinger,  and 
Harry  W.  Langworthy;  Methods  of 
Finding,  Assembling,  and  Using  the  Re- 
sults of  the  Latest  Investigation  in  Each 
of  the  Large  Curriculum  Branches, 
Oscar  S.  Wood ;  Organization  of  Cur- 
riculum Materials  for  Instruction  Pur- 
poses, H.  M.  Corning;  and  Curriculum 
Making,  L.  Thomas  Hopkins.  John  A. 
Sexson,  leader. 


Superintendents  of  Cities  with  Pop- 
ulation below  5,000  will  meet  in  the 
Cameo  Room,  Morrison  Hotel,  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning. 
Monday  afternoon  the  Curriculum  and 
the  Training  of  Teachers  are  the  prin- 
cipal topics.  The  program  follows : 
Differences  of  the  Curriculum  of  Rural 
Elementary  Schools  for  Grades  1  to  6 
and  with  Those  for  Similar  Grades  in 
City  Schools,  John  M.  Foote  and  Burr 
F.  Jones.    Minimum  Institutional  Train- 


$500  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education  offers  these  prizes — 

FIRST  PRIZE $250.00        THIRD  PRIZE 

SECOND  PRIZE  100.00        FIVE  PRIZES  OF 

TEN  PRIZES  OF 5.00 


50.00 
10.00 


FOR  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  SCENARIOS.     THE  FOLLOWING 

REQUIREMENTS  ONLY: 


.1) 
(2) 


SUBJECT— Any  usually  taught  in  Ele-  (3) 

mentary  or  High  Schools. 

LENGTH— One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  (4) 

scenes,  requiring  not  more  than   15  min- 
utes to  project. 


TITLES  for  scenes. 

TIME  LIMIT— All  copy  to  be  type- 
written and  mailed  on  or  before  May  15, 
1924. 


Write   to    VISUAL   EDUCATION,   806   West   Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  for  any  further  information  on  the 
contest  you  may  desire. 

The  contest  is  to  be  determined  solely  on  literary  and  educational  value,   and  practicability  of   production  and 
exhibition,    of    the    scenarios    submitted. 

Judges  are: 


W.    W.    Atwood,    Clark    University. 
W.    C.    Bagley,    Columbia    University. 
Forest    Ray    Moulton,    University    of    Chicago. 
Frank    N.    Freeman,    University   of    Chicago. 
F.    Dean    McCluskey,    University    of    Illinois. 


Joseph    J.   Weber,   Visual   Instruction   Dept., 

University  of  Texas. 
E.   U.  Graff,   Supt.   of  Schools,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Miss    A.    Loretto    Clarke,   Supervisor   of 

Visual    Instruction,    Los    Angeles    Public    Schools. 


All  educators  long  interested  in  the  subject  of  Visual  Instruction 

All    prize   winning   scenarios    will    be   published.     The    scenario    winning   first   prize   will    be    filmed   and    distributed 

to  the  American  schools  by 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


806    W.    Washington   Boulevard 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 


February,    1924 
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"Why  Not  the  World  Court?" 

Of  intense  interest  to  every  American  and  most  timely  is  this  notable 
article  on  America  and  the  International  Tribunal  by  former  Attorney- 
General  George  W .  Wicker  sham,  in  the  March  issue  of 

Our   World 


At  all  good  newsstands 


25  cents 


In  the  same  number  and  of  equal  importance  and  interest  is  the  inter- 
view on  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  War  Crisis  in  Mexico  by  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne,  of  the  American  Mission,  which  negotiated  the  diplo- 
matic agreement  with  the  Obregon  Government  in  Mexico  City- 
last  summer. 

FIRST    IN    FICTION 

Edward  J.  O'Brien,  the  American  authority  on  the  short  story,  gives  Our  World 
first  place  for  the  number  of  short  stories  of  distinction  published  in  1923  in  a 
list  comprising  twenty-one  of  the  best-known  and  most  representative  periodicals 
of   the  country. 

To  have  won  this  recognition  in  two  short  years  is  surely  something  of  an 
achievement  for  a  magazine  devoting  more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  editorial 
space     to     authoritative     articles     on     World     Understanding     and     Co-operation. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD  COURT 

OUR   WORLD   INSTITUTE 

through  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Research  Departments  of  Clark  University, 
is  prepared  to  supply  all  of  its  members  full  information  about  the  political  and 
economic   conditions   of   any   civilized   spot   on   the   globe. 

Use  the  accompanying  coupon — to-day 

THE   HOUSTON    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

9  East  37th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


OUR    WORLD  V.  E.  3-24 

9   East  37th  Street,   New  York 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  and 
membership   in    Our    World   Institute 
or 

I    enclose   $1.00   for   a   five   months'    subscrip- 
tion  without  membership  in  the  Institute. 


ing,  Florence  M.  Hale ;  A  definite  Pro- 
gram of  Training  in  Service,  Florence 
M.  Wellman  and  Charles  A.  Philhower. 
The  second  session's  program  follows  : 
The  Standard  Four-year  High  School, 
E.  E.  Ramsey;  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School,  W.  L.  Spencer  and  C.  H.  Demp- 
sey;  and  Co-ordination  of  Educational 
Units  for  Maximum  Efficiency,  Milo  H. 
Hillegas,  and  Francis  G.  Blair.  John  D. 
Whittier,  leader. 


intendent's  Opportunity  to  Co-ordinate 
Vocational  and  General  Education,  Rob- 
ert J.  Leonard ;  The  Relation  of  Part- 
time  Education  to  General  Education 
and  Vocational  Education,  Randall  T. 
Condon ;  Vocational  Guidance  as  an  Ad- 
junct of  Vocational  Education,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt.  William  M.  Davidson, 
leader. 


Topic  conferences  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  supervision  and  administration 
will  be  held  Thursday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 28,  at  9:15  o'clock.  These  meetings 
will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  At  the 
conference  on  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, E.  George  Payne  will  discuss 
Health  Education  in  the  School-;, 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  Open  Window 
classes  Versus  Nutrition  Classes ;  and 
Frederick  W.  Maroney,  Co-ordination 
of  Physical  and  Health  Activities.  David 
B.  Corson,  leader. 


The  conference  on  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation will  discuss  The  The  ot  Immi- 
grant Education  in  a  Democratic  School 
System;  What  the  High  Schools  have 
Accomplished  in  ihe  Education  of  th: 
Immigrant ;  and  the  Outlook  for  Im- 
migrant Education  in  the  United  States. 
Two  committees  will  report  on  Federal 
Leadership  and  State  Leadership  and 
Legislation.   A.   B.   Meredith,   leader. 


The  conference  on  Vocational  and 
Part-time  Education  will  discuss  Spe- 
cialized Education  and  the  Superinten- 
dent. The  program  follows :  The  Sup- 
erintendent's Responsibility  in  Determin- 
ing and  Co-ordinating  the  Major  Poli- 
cies of  Vocational  and  Part-time  Edu- 
cation, Ernest  C.  Hartwell ;  The  Super- 


The  program  of  the  conference  on 
Visual  Instruction  in  Education  follows  : 
Value  of  Visual  Aids  in  Education,  F. 
N.  Freeman,  Joseph  J.  Weber,  and 
George  C.  Kyte;  Use,  Value,  and  Ex- 
pense of  Visual  Instruction  (a)  in  a 
City  School  System,  Frank  Cody,  (b) 
In  a  State  School  System,  Alfred  W. 
Abrams  and  Dudley  Grant  Hays ;  Visual 
Aids  Available  for  L^se — improvements 
Needed  and  Under  Way,  Susan  M. 
Dorsey  and  Ernest  L.  Crandall ;  Train- 
Teachers  to  Employ  Visual  Aids  in 
leaching,  W.  M.   Gregory  and  John    J. 


MIKU/A 

Portable  Screens 


Not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 


Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 


MINUSA    CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

<'W°i''d's  Largest  Producers^ 
J^otion  Picture  Screens. 


Tigert ;  Progress  Achieved  and  Desir- 
aile  in  Visual  Instruction,  Charles  II. 
Judd  and  Thomas  E.  Finegan.  H.  B. 
Wilson    leader. 


The  conference  on  Educational  Pub- 
licity will  be  addressed  by  W.  H. 
Holmes,  R.  J.  Tighe,  Carleton  B.  Gibson, 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com. 
lunation  with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A   Reversible   Santa  Claus $1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales 50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National  Music  Reader 75 

Farmer's    Tear    Book 1.00 

Common  School  Spelling  Book 60 

Alice    in   Wonderland .' 50 

Egypt   and    How   To    See    It 1.00 

Red    Glove   75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  _ 1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 70 

The  Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  for  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Porter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple   1.00 

Bell   Haven   Five 1.00 

Bell  Haven   Nine 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  ; 1.50 

At    Plattsburg    1.50 

By   Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy    Sawyer    1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small   Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays  on   Art 75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

Voice  of   Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation  of   Brian   Kent 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty   Minutes   Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White  Feather — Worrall .'. 75 

The  Marriage  of  Capt.  Kettle — Hyne 75 

The   Little   Play   Books — Lord 1.00 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell 75 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin  So 

All    the    Tear   Round — Strong 70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold 85 

Little   Smoke — Stoddard  1.00 

After  Long   Tears — Miller 90 


PROGRESSIVE   TEACHER, 

MOBEISTOWN,    TENN. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $ : for 

which  please  send  me  the  following  magazines 
for  1  year. 


Pree    Book    

Name    

P.    O.   Box 

P.    O 

Street   

New Or  Renewing. 


and 
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EDUCATORS 

When  buying  projection  equipment 
don't  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
good    screen. 

DA-LITE  SCREENS 
INSURE 

Better  projection — less  current  and 
longer  service.  Samples  and  litera- 
ture   upon    request. 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   West  Monroe   St. 
Chicago 


E.  \Y.  Bimerfielcl,  J.  H.  Risley,  P.  H. 
Smith.  D.  C.  Bliss,  W.  H.  Allen,  and 
R.  G.  Reynolds.  Charts,  graphs,  news- 
paper clippings,  and  school  reports  and 
bulletins  Will,  during  the  meeting,  illus- 
trate   the   talks.     L.   P.    Benezet,   leader. 


The  program  of  the  conference  on 
The  School  and  the  Community  follows : 
Parent,  Teacher,  and  School,  M.  E. 
Moore;  City  Schools  and  Community 
Service,  Paul  C.  Stetson;  A  Rural 
School  Community  Program,  Mabel  G, 
Bush;  The  Boy  Scout  Project,  Loren 
W.  Barclaj  ;  and  School  and  Commun- 
tion  Follows:  How  Shall  We  Select  Sub- 
I  i  'ill    '   odj  .  leader. 


tion  follows :  How  Shall  We  Select 
ject  Matter  of  the  Elementary  School 
Curriculum,  William  H.  Kilpatrick;  Re- 
organization of  Subject  Matter  in  the 
Elementary  School,  F.  G.  Bonser ;  Re- 
organization of  the  Elementary  School 
to  Meet  Major  Objectives,  Charles  L. 
Spain ;  Research  in  Relation  to  the 
Attainment  Objectives  in  Elementary 
Education,  Ernest  Horn ;  Relation  of 
Supervision  to  the  Attainment  of  Major 
Objectives,  Fred  M.  Hunter.  Jesse  M. 
Newlon,  leader. 


Other  conferences  include  Civic  Edu- 
cation under  the  leadership  of  Jeremiah 
Rhodes,  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  Character 
Education  under  the  leadership  of  J.  E. 
Burke,  Boston  Massachusetts;  1  reining 
Teachers  in  Service,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  M.  Gwinn,  San  Francisco, 
California;  and  Problems  of  Junior 
High  and  Intermediate  Schools,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ben  G.  Graham,  New- 
castle,  Pennsylvania. 


Tin    program    for  the   ('(inference  on 
Major  Objectives  of  Elementary  Educa- 


National  Council  of  Education  will 
hold  three  sessions,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing, February  26-28.  Prior  to  these 
sessions,  a  luncheon  will  be  held  in  the 
French  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon  at  12:30,  February 
25,  for  officers,  chairmen,  and  members 
of  committees. 


l!!ll[l!!ll[||ll!ll!ll![|l!!l[]!!l!lll!l!![|llll!ll 

Tuesday  afternoon,  February  26,  the 
Council  will  meet  in  the  Playhouse 
Theater.  The  program  follows:  Presi- 
dent's address ;  The  Work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  Alaska,  John  J. 
Tigert;  The  Relation  of  Professional 
Spirit  Among  Teachers  to  Public  Edu- 
cation and  the  Devotion  of  Citizenship, 
Olive  M.  Jones;  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Education,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Health  problems  in  education, 
and  the  Committee  on  Extension  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
February  27,  will  be  held  in  the  Banquet 
Room  of  the  Aduitorium  Hotel.  Re- 
port will  be  given  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  the  American  Woman 
Teacher,  the  Committee  on  Illiteracy,  the 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  and 
the  Committee  on  State  Funds  for  the 
Support  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Thursday  morning,  February  28,  9:15 
o'clock,  a  joint  session  will  be  held  with 
the  topic  conference  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  dealing  with  Im- 
provement of  Teachers  in  Service,  at 
which  there  will  be  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  American  Teachers  Colleges, 
the  Committee  on  Training  Teachers  in 
Service,  and  the  Committee  on  Par- 
ticipation of  Teachers  in  School  Man- 
agement. 


It  pays  for  itself  while  it  works  for  you 


THE  ACME  SVE 

Is  a  financial  asset.  Schools  and  churches 
throughout  the  country  are  informing  us 
daily  that  their  Acme  SVE's  have  been 
installed  and  paid  for  without  appropria- 
tions by  the  institutions. 

Consider  first  the  service  that  an  Acme  SVE. 
will  render  in  your  church  or  school — as 
evidenced  by  the  quotations  printed  below. 
Then  write  to  us  and  say,  "How  can  1 
install  an  Acme  SVE  without  appropriatine; 
money  for  the  purpose?"  and  you  will 
receive  facts  as  to  how  other  schools  and 
churches  have  secured  Acme  SVE  pro- 
jectors. 

Praise   from   a   Pastor 
"I   have  used  a  professional   machine  with 
arc  light  in   lecture   and   Chautauqua  work 
for  six  years,    and   the    Acme   gives   better 
satisfaction." 

School  Principal  Well  Pleased 

"Personally  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  met  the 
rather  stiff  requirements  of  a  large  audi- 
torium and  an  85-foot  throw.  We  were 
so  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  one 
machine  handled  the  job  that  we  feel 
greatly  inclined  to  secure  another  to  obviate 
the   necessary   wait   while  changing   films." 

Commended  by  a   School  Dean 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  but  words  of  praise. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  mechanical  diffi- 
culty; the  machine  is  simple  to  understand 
and  operate,  and  the  pictures  produced 
from  good  films  are  excellent.  We  have 
an  excellent  direct-current  arc-light  stereop- 
ticon,  but  use  the  stereopticon  attachment 
of  the  Acme  in  preference  to  the  arc  be- 
cause of  the  steadier  light,  the  better  light 
quality,  and  the  absence  of  hissing  and 
sputtering  noises.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  would  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  to  any  person  desiring  a  serri- 
portable   motion   picture   machine. 


The  Acme  SVE  Is  Known  for  Its 

Versatility —  It  projects  motion  pictures,  slides, 
and  still  pictures  from  film,  on  a  throw 
of    from     10    to     100    feet. 

Safety —  Lamp  and  motor  enclosed  separate 
from  film;  gold-glass  shutter  protects 
stopped  film  from  excessive  heat;  metal 
magazines    enclose    film. 

Convenience —  Picture  focused  and  framed 
while  film  runs;  pilot  lamp  illuminates  in- 
terior for  threading;  operating  buttons 
plainly  marked;  rewinds  1,000-foot  reel  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

Economy —  Rewind  movement  is  independent, 
eliminating  excessive  use  of  projecting 
mechanism. 


From  a  Superintendent  of  Education 

"We  have  three  of  your  machines  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  I  am  so  thoroughly 
interested  in  this  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion that  I  shall  not  let  up  until  all  of  our 
consolidated  schools,  eight  in  number,  are 
equipped  with  Acme  motion  picture  ma- 
chines." 


Acme    Motion    Picture    Projector    Co. 
806  W.   Washington   Blvd.,   Chicago. 


Please  give  me  further  information  regarding 


Name  

Address 


Your     easy     time-payment     plan  I    I 

Plans    for    financing   an   Acme    SVE    r 

Church    films  I    I 
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Recreation    films    V~\ 
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EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Meets  the  definite  demand  of  safety;  satisfies 
the  rigid  requirement  of  quality. 

Look  for  the  identification  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film" — in  black  letters  in  the  film 
margin.  > 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY 
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Built  for  Teaching 


THE  marked  increase  in  interest  in  visual  aids,  particularly  in  motion 
pictures,    manifested    during    the    recent     N.    E.    A.    Convention    in 
Chicago,  indicates  a  wider  and  more  carefully  directed  usage  of  this 
valuable  teaching  tool  in  the  future  than  ever  before.    The  Society  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vast  number  of  school 
systems  using  moving  pictures,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  well  as  in  service. 
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If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  carefully  prepared  film  lessons  of  this 
Society,  write  for  complete  pamphlet  containing  surveys  of  all  subjects 
produced  and  distributed  by  us,  together  with  location  of  library  nearest 
you. 

Prints  sent  on  rental  and  offered   for  sale. 
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The  Paralyzing  Effects  of  the  Purely  Futile 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  man  related  an  experience  he 
had  had  in  attempting  to  employ  a  laborer  who 
would  do  exactly  what  he  was  told  to  do  without 
asking  questions  respecting  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
applicant  was  informed  he  would  be  paid  excellent 
wages,  twenty  per  cent  above  the  usual  scale,  and 
that  in  return  he  would  be  expected  simply  to  work- 
faithfully  and  to  obey  orders.  The  man  replied  he 
was  not  afraid  of  work  and  that  he  did  not  care 
what  he  had  to  do. 


WHEN  the  laborer  reported  for  work  the  first 
morning  he  was  given  the  task  of  moving  a 
large  pile  of  bricks  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
he  was  told  just  how  to  pile  them.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  job,  went  to  work  with  enthusiasm,  and 
finished  the  job  on  the  second  day.  His  employer 
inspected  the  work,  said  it  was  excellently  done,  and 
that  the  time  required  for  it  was  less  than  he  had 
expected.  The  laborer  was  delighted  and  asked  for 
instructions  for  the  next  job. 


AFTER  a  little  reflection  the  employer  marked  out 
a  new  place,  and  instructed  the  man  to  move 
the  bricks  to  it  and  to  pile  them  up  in  a  certain  way. 
The  laborer  was  not  so  much  pleased  as  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  he  went  to  work  with  less  enthusiasm. 
He  kept  to  the  task,  however,  and  finished  the  job, 
but  not  quite  so  quickly  as  the  first  time.  He  then 
reported  to  his  employer  with  some  misgivings.  The 
employer  gave  him  a  mark  of  A  Minus  for  his 
industry  and  accuracy,  and  complimented  him  upon 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  do  just  what  he  was 
told  to  do,  and  the  laborer  was  again  pleased. 


THE  third  job  was  to  pile  the  same  bricks  in  a 
third  place.  The  laborer  hesitated,  then  decided 
to  continue  with  his  work  for  the;  sake  of  the  pay. 
But  he  became  indifferent,  he  loafed  and  justified 
himself  for  loafing,  and  his  mind  was  far  away  upon 
things  other  than  his  work.  Before  his  task  was  fin- 
ished his  manhood  asserted  itself  and  he  decided  to 
quit  his  job  if  he  were  asked  to  continue  to  move  the 
same  bricks.  When  he  was  told  to  pile  them  in  a 
fourth  place  he  straightened  up  and,  looking  his  em- 
ployer in  the  eye,  said  he  was  not  a  blamed  fool  and 
he  would  be  dinged  if  he  would  work  for  one.  How 
fortunate  for  the  preservation  of  his  self-respect  and 
essential  manhood  that  he  was  a  free  agent  and  could 
refuse  to  occupy  himself  with  the  purely  futile! 


EVERY  reader  of  these  lines  will  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  employer  and  approve  of  those  of 
the  laborer,  and  he  will  wonder  that  any  employer 
could  have  been  so  foolish.  But  things  of  essentially 
the  same  sort  are  done  every  day  in  our  schools. 
Children  are  compelled  by  authority  to  learn  a 
thousand  things  for  which  they  see  no  use,  and  often 
for  which  there  is  no  use.  A  large  part  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  taught  is  so  stereotyped  that  it  has  no 
obvious  contact  with  the  actualities  of  life! — merely 
bricks. 

THE  teacher  too  often  interprets  his  duty  as  being 
that  of  driving  his  pupils  so  they  will  be  able  to 
pass  stereotyped  examinations  on  stereotyped  ma- 
terial— a  boss  to  see  that  the  bricks  are  moved.  Since 
there  is  no  obvious  sense  in  the  vagaries  of  English 
spelling,  or  the  irregular  verbs,  or  the  exceptions  in 
grammar,  or  the  names  in  geography,  or  particular 
dates  in  history,  these  are  the  things  in  which  failure 
is  most  likely,  and  therefore  to  which  most  attention 
must  be  paid.  Since  there  is  no  obvious  sense  in  them, 
books  must  be  followed  exactly,  blindly,  or  a  mistake 
will  be  made.  It  is  "theirs  not  to  ask  the  reason 
why".  We,  who  read  with  amazement  that  for  many 
centuries  during  the  dark  ages  the  whole  world  bowed 
servilely  at  the  feet  of  Aristotle,  seem  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed that  our  children  are  compelled  daily  in  our 
schools  to  bow  with  equal  servility  before  much  lesser 
lights. 

THE  tragedy  is  not  alone  in  the  subject  matter  that 
must  be  taught — it  is  equally  in  the  methods  that 
are  often  used.  Tired  teachers  discourage  questions 
because  they  always  take  time  and  they  often  are 
aimed  in,  the  wrong  direction.  There  is  a  general 
atmosphere  of  repression  and  "discipline",  and  the 
more  rigorous  the  discipline  the  more  successful  the 
teacher  is  ordinarily  thought  to  be.  If  the  active 
minds  become  wearied  with  the  inanities  of  the  school 
and  children  become  restless,  they  are  given  "busy 
work,"  anything  to  occupy  their  time  and  to  preserve 
a  semblance  of  order.  Let  no  teacher  deceive  himself 
with  the  belief  that  his  motives  in  assigning  such 
work  are  not  fully  understood,  and  that  he  is  not 
increasing  the  gulf  that  separates  his  pupils  from 
himself  and  the  things,  for  which  he  is  supposed  to 
stand.  When  pupils  cannot  be  controlled  except  by 
"busy  work",  merely  piling  bricks,  the  fault  is  not 
with  them,  but  is  with  the  things  they  are  being  taught 
or  with  their  teacher ;  and,  rather  than  to  compel  them 
to  paralyze  their  interest  by  doing  the  purely  futile, 
it   would   be    far  better   to    dismiss   them  until   their 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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THE   BIG   CUT    LIVES   IN   HISTORY   THROUGH   THE   FILM 


Movies  in  the  Tropical  American  Oasis 


By  Seymour  Paul. 


ON  the  Panama  Canal  pic- 
tures are  not  used  in  the 
schools  themselves  for  in- 
struction. Pictures  of  the  class 
called  educational  and  industrial 
are  included  in  programs  of  the 
theatres  at  the  clubhouses  conduct- 
ed by  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
employes  and  their  families.  Many 
of  these  have  been  found  to  have 
great  inherent  interest  and  to  be 
attractive  to  the  general  public  on 
their  merits  as  entertainment.  To 
the  extent  that  educational  pictures 
can  be  included  in  programs  for 
public  amusement  and  recreation 
the  Bureau  of  Clubs  and  Play- 
grounds makes  use  of  a  variety  of 
satisfactory  material. 

The  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  Canal  Zone,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Andrew,  believes  firmly  in  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  moving  pictures. 


"We  are  not  using  moving  pic- 
tures in  the  schools  directly,"  Mr. 
Andrews  says,  "but  we  secure  the 
benefit  of  many  excellent  pictures 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Clubs  and  Playgrounds. 
We  have  not  installed  moving  pic- 
ture projectors  in  any  of  the 
schools  partly  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  also  because  for  day- 
light exhibition  it  necessitates  dark- 
ening the  room,  and  in  the  tropics 
this  makes  the  room  uncomfort- 
ably warm.  We  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  children  pay  atten- 
tion to  nearly  any  moving  picture 
unless  it  is  too  long.  Their  reten- 
tion of  information  acquired 
through  pictures  is  remarkable. 

"In  history  and  geography,  es- 
pecially, more  instruction  can  be 
given  through  moving  pictures  in 
an  hour  than  by  other  methods  in 
a  week. 


Fail   to  Realize  Possibilities 

"The  possibilities  of  moving  pic- 
tures for  use  in  education  have 
only  been  touched.  The  moving 
picture  in  educational  work  is  still 
in  the  state  of  being  regarded  as 
a  plaything  not  alone  by  the  pub- 
lic, but  to  a  large  extent  by  pro- 
ducers as  well.  I  think  they  have 
not  grasped  its  infinite  possibilities 
as  a  means  of  a  serious  portrayal 
of  life  and  nature. 

"I  cannot  but  recall  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  me  by  a 
picture  called  "The  Book  of  Na- 
ture," photographed  under  the  di- 
rection of  William  T.  Hornaday, 
director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo.  It  has 
been  ten  years  since  I  saw  that 
picture,  but  today  I  can  recall  a 
dozen  scenes  from  which  I  re- 
ceived definite  and  lasting  ideas  of 
the  characteristics  of  animals,  birds 
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and  reptiles.  I  remember  especial- 
ly a  picture  of  the  East  Indian 
cobra.  The  camera  and  the  cam- 
eraman had  been  placed  behind  a 
screen  to  protect  them  against  a 
blow  of  the  cobra  if  he  should 
strike.  We  saw  the  cobra  coiled, 
his  head  and  the  forward  part  of 
him  raised  off  the  ground  and 
swaying.  The  close-up  face-on 
sight  of  him  that  the  picture  gave 
us  presented  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
force  and  malignity.  As  we  gazed 
at  him  his  head  shot  forward 
sharply  and  the  picture  became  a 
blur.  The  legend  explained  that  he 
struck  at  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

"Things  of  this  sort  are  intimate 
and  vital.  Most  of  us  would  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  a  real 
cobra,  certainly  not  to  have  sur- 
vived if  he  had  struck  us  a  blow 
in  the  face,  but  the  moving  picture 
camera  goes  everywhere,  takes  its 
time,  records  everything,  selects 
and  edits,  and  shows  us  in  40  min- 
utes things  that  we  might  not  in- 
dividually have  observed  in  a  life 
time. 

"Education,  like  art,  is  forever 
young.  It  is  constantly  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  grasping  the 
varied  and  changing  facts  of  life, 
condensing  and  presenting  them  so 
that  they  may  be  understood  and 
remembered  by  the  novitiates  in 
life  who  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  teacher  for  his  efforts  to  fit 
them  to  understand  the  world  and 
meet  it  intelligently  and  produc- 
tively. Any  means  of  doing  this 
work    in    at    least    slightly    more 


effective  way  will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  constructive  educators." 

Canal  Publicity 

The  Panama  Canal  has  made 
considerable  use  of  moving  pic- 
tures in  publicity.  From  the  early 
construction  days  the  Canal  has 
employed  an  official  photographer 
and  his  photographic  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  Canal  from  the 
days  when  the  Americans  took 
over  the  work  and  equipment  of 
the  French  to  the  latest  transit  of 
the  magnificent  liner  bound  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  is  a  work  of 
infinite  interest  and  value.  In  later 
years,  with  the  development  of 
moving  pictures,  the  photographer 
for  the  Canal  added  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera  to  his  equipment.  His 
films  of  the  blasting  and  excavation 
in  the  old  Culebra  Cut  show  the 
steam   shovels  at  their  work,   the 


batteries  of  drills  driving  hole  into 
the  rock,  the  long  lines  of  dirt 
trains  moving  back  and  forth,  the 
deep  gorge  between  the  hills  and 
the  masses  of  earth  and  rock  which 
coming  down  in  slides  threatened 
to  block  the  channel.  There  is  no 
other  record  which  gives  quite  so 
intimate  and  thorough  an  idea  of 
the  activity  of  the  big  job  at  its 
height. 

The  Canal  recognized  long  ago 
the  value  of  the  moving  picture  in 
advertising.  Hearty  assistance  was 
given  to  three  or  four  successive 
companies  which  sent  cameramen 
to  the  Isthmus  to  take  pictures  of 
the  work.  When  the  Thomas 
Meighan  production  of  the  "Ne'er 
Do  Well,"  based  on  the  story  by 
Rex  Beach,  was  filmed  in  Panama 
the  photographer  for  the  Canal  was 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  for 
the  directors  and  cameramen.  The 
peculiar  light  of  the  tropics  may 
produce  unexpected  results  for 
photographers  whose  experience 
has  been  in  the  temperate  zone. 
The  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
Canal  photographer  was  of  consid- 
erable help  to  the  "Ne'er  Do  Well" 
company.  Incidentally,  the  scenes 
in  the  picture  showing  parts  of  the 
Panama  Canal  seemed  to  old  ob- 
servers to  be  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  worthwhile  parts  of  the 
"Ne'er  Do  Well."  As  a  story  it 
was  weak  and  trashy,  but  as  a 
vehicle  for  showing  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  the  Panama  Canal 
it  was  excellent. 


DREDGES  ATTACKING  A  SLIDE  IN  GAILLARD  CUT 
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JAPANESE  CRUISER  IWATE 
News  Pictures 

In  addition  to  its  own  official 
photographer  the  Panama  Canal 
carries  on  its  rolls  at  a  nominal 
salary  a  free  lance  photographer 
and  cameraman  for  the  news 
weeklies.  He  is  given  every  as- 
sistance in  information  and  trans- 
portation so  that  he  can  cover 
quickly  the  various  news  events 
that^  break  at  the  Canal  or  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  His  moving 
pictures  of  the  raising  of  the 
Submarine  O-S,  which  sank  in 
Cristobal  Harbor  on  October  29th 
as  the  result  of  a  collision  with  a 
steamer,  established  a  new  record 
for  foreign  footage  for  the  year 
n  the  Fox  News.  Such  events, 
fortunately,  occur  only  at  great 
intervals,  but  with  the  con- 
vergence of  interests  at  the  Canal 
there  are  frequent  occasions 
worth  photographing  for  news 
weeklies. 

On  the  exhibition  side  the  mov- 
ing pictures  are  an  important  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Canal,  for  all  of  its  im- 
portance, is  isolated.  A  popula- 
tion aggregating — with  the  2500 
American  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, the  eight  or  ten  thonsand 
Army  and  Navy  people  and  the 
American  or  European  business 
people  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama — a  total  of  around  25,000 


PASSING  THROUGH  CANAL 

white  people  scattered  along  fifty 
miles  of  Canal  is  like  an  oasis  in 
the  great  desert  of  tropical  life. 
There  is  no  communication  by 
rail  or  highway  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south.  In  such  a.  situation 
music,  theatrical,  and  intellectual 
life  is  not  highly  developed.  The 
result  is  that  the  moving  pictures 
occupy  a  place  of  increased  im- 
portance in  the  diversion  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  only  stand- 
ard and  dependable  regular  eve- 
ning amusement. 


Films  Gain  Interest  for  America 

Many  years  ago  Paris  was  the 
super-capital  of  Latin-America. 
It  was  the  heaven  of  the  wealthy 
who  could  go  from  South  or 
Central  America  to  spend  long 
periods  in  the  enchanting  city  and 
was  notably  the  haven  of  ab- 
sconding politicians  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  away  with 
a  considerable  booty  of  public 
funds.  Latin  America  looked  to 
Europe,  primarily  Spain  and, 
France,  for  leadership  in  arts  and 
progress.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  great  shift  of  interest 
and  allegiance  toward  the  United 
States.  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles share  the  honors  of  the 
mecca.  American  standards  of 
living,  American  methods,  and 
American  goods  make  an  increas- 
ing appeal  to  the  people  to  the 
south.  Their  sons  and  daughters 
go  to  American  colleges  and  in 
the  States  or  at  home  they  ride 
in  American  automobiles.  A  great 
proportion  of  European  influence 
and  trade  remains,  but  the  share 
of  the  United  States  in  the  life  of 
Latin  America  has  increased 
vastly. 

Many  things  have  brought  this 
about.  The  World  War,  the 
Panama     Canal,    an    enlightened 

(Continued  on  Pape"73) 
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Spirit  of   Inquiry   and  Optimism  Marks 
N.  E.  A.  Visual  Instruction  Meeting 


A 


SPIRIT  of  candid  inquiry- 
pervaded  the  meeting  and 
program  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Department  of  Superintendence  on 
Visual  Instruction  in  Education  at 
the  Hotel  Morrison  in  Chicago, 
February  28th. 

Perhaps  Dr.  J.  J.  Tigert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  many  of 
the  discussions  in  his  address  which 
was  near  the  end  of  the  program 
when  he  said:  "It  is  a  subject  both 
difficult  and  easy  to  discuss — diffi- 
cult because  I  know  so  little  about 
it,  easy  because  no  one  else  seems 
to  know  so  much  about  it." 

Certainly  there  was  an  absence 
of  dogmatic  assurance  that  augurs 
well  for  the  progress  of  visual  in- 
struction in  the  formative  and  ex- 
perimental stage  through  which  it 
is  now  moving. 

Possibly  some  of  the  conclusions 
presented  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  the  init'al  address  on  "The  Value 
of  Visual  Aids  in  Education"  were 
an  exception  to  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Freeman's 
address  was  partly  devoted  to 
warnings  against  over  emphasis  of 
visual  methods  that  may  lead  to  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  "the  realm 
of  instruction  by  the  teacher  and 
oral  language  by  the  pupil."  He 
said  "There  is  no  meaning  in  con- 
trasting language  and  visual  pres- 
entation or  concrete  experience 
with  one  another.  Neither  of  these 
can  displace  the  other.  Each  has  a 
distinctive  function.  The  thing  to 
be  avoided  is  the  substitution  of 
one  of  them  in  cases  where  the 
other  is  appropriate." 

Dr.  Freeman  assigns  to  the  fol- 
lowing place  the  moving  picture,  a 
part  that  to  many  will  seem  limited 
indeed.  "Motion  pictures  have  a 
distinctive  part  to  play.  This  is  the 
representation  of  motion  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  understand  the  motion 


and  in  which  he  cannot  well  un- 
derstand it  through  his  imagination 
or  from  previous  experience." 

This  seems  to  mean  that  mere 
motion  is  the  most  valuable  con- 
stituent of  the  moving  picture,  a 
view  with  which  many  will  not 
agree. 

The  same  subject  was  treated  in 
a  paper  from  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Weber, 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  on 
lines  which  are  well  known  among 
educators  as  the  result  of  the  wide 
reading  of  Dr.  Weber's  scholarly 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
value  of  visual  aids. 

Discussion  of  this  topic  was  led 
by  Dr.  George  C.  Kyte,  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis. 

Cost  of  Visual  Aids 

Superintendent  R.  J.  Jones  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland  and 
Dr.  Alfred  W.  Abrams  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Visual 
Instruction  Division,  New  York, 
presented  Dapers  on  the  Use,  Value 
and  Expense  of  Visual  Instruction. 
Both  of  these  papers  are  of  such 
concrete  value  that  a  more  ex- 
tended summary  of  the  views  pre- 
sented in  them  will  be  included  in 
the  next  number  of  this  magazine. 

Discussion  of  this  topic  was  led 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Grant  Hayes,  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Instruction,  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hayes 
expressed  the  belief  that  school 
people  should  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  means  they  have  at  hand, 
without  waiting  for  ideal  condi- 
tions under  which  to  operate.  Many 
of  the  preceding  addresses  had  em- 
phasized the  heavy  expenses  of 
visual  instruction  and  the  high  cost 
of  visual  aids. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  inexpensive 
projectors  and  that  there  are  many 
valuable  slides  which  are  not  of  the 
expensive  varieties.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vance in  visual  instruction  he  said: 


"We  have  people  in  the  Chicago 
Schools  who  have  shivers  and  ague 
over  the  idea  that  we  are  depriving 
the  child  of  his  birthright  to  think 
hard.  We  must  not  allow  him  to 
get  an  idea  easily,  but  we  must  have 
him  sweat  for  it.  We  still  have 
people  like  that."  Mr.  Hayes'  talk 
was  in  a  hopeful  key  throughout. 

Improvements  Needed 

The  improvements  needed  and 
under  way  in  Visual  Aids  and  those 
now  available  for  use  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  most  vivid  and  infor- 
mative way  by  Superintendent 
Susan  M.  Dorsey  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Los  Angeles.  Her  paper 
appears  in  full  in  the  present  is- 
sue of  Visual  Education. 

In  discussing  the  same  topic  Dr. 
Ernest  L.  Crandall,  Director  of 
Lectures,  Public  Schools  of  New 
York,  said:  "One  urgent  demand 
for  improvement  is  the  removal  of 
hampering  legal  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  non-inflammable  motion 
picture  film.  But  we  are  making 
progress  in  that  direction.  The  day 
is  coming,  and  we  shall  hasten  it, 
when  a  teacher  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  may  show  educa- 
tional films  in  a  simple  projector 
that  a  child  could  operate,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  booth,  a  licensed 
operator  and  compliance  with  a 
half  dozen  other  restrictive  regula- 
tions." 

Training  Teachers  to  Employ 
Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  was  the 
next  topic  on  the  program  and  was 
opened  by  Dr.  William  Gregory, 
Director  of  the  Educational  Mu- 
seum, Public  Schools,  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Gregory  began  his  talk  by 
saying  that  visual  aids  in  the  hands 
of  untrained  teachers  are  useless. 
The  greatest  problem  today  in  vis- 
ual instruction  lies  in  the  training 
of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
have  the  wisdom  on  all  occasions 
to  choose,  between  the  material 
for     entertainment     and     instruc- 
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tion.  The  visual  material  should 
be  selected  by  the  teacher  for 
her  own  requirements.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  devices  of  visual 
aids.  Dr.  Gregory  stated  that 
the  forced  circulation  of  films 
from  school  to  school  was  in  his 
opinion  the  greatest  violation  of  the 
correct  principles  of  visual  educa- 
tion. The  quickest  way  to  deaden 
visual  instruction  in  this  country, 
he  stated,  is  to  force  upon  teachers 
and  pupils  material  in  circulation. 
The  teacher  needs  judgment  and 
courage,  when  such  a  situation 
faces  her. 

Dr.  Gregory  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  would  be  no  real  prog- 
ress in  visual  education  until  there 
should  be  set  up  a  distributor  of 
visual  material  in  every  School  of 


Education.  He  gave  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  methods  in  opera- 
tion in  the  School  of  Education  of 
Cleveland,  and  closed  with  the  ex- 
pressed wish  that  the  importance  of 
training  teachers  for  visual  in- 
struction would  soon  be  recognized 
more  widely. 

Dr.    Tigert's    Talk 

Dr.  J.  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Washing- 
ton, related  some  amusing  incidents 
of  being  misquoted  by  the  news- 
papers in  speeches  he  had  made, 
and  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
newspapers  would  quote  him  as 
saying  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  we  have  to  abandon  books 
and  teachers  and  substitute  visual 
aids.  "Now  I  believe  that  there  is 
quite   a   strong  necessity   for  hav- 


ing a  teacher  in  a  classroom,  and 
I  want  to  correct  the  statement  sent 
over  the  country  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, we  were  still  going  to  have 
teachers  and  books." 

Dr.  Tigert  told  of  having  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  country  with  the  re- 
sult that  out  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  replies  only  seven  took  an 
attitude  unfavorable  to  visual  aids 
in  education. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finnegan 
of  the  National  Transportation  In- 
stitute who  summarized  recent 
progress  in  visual  instruction  and 
gave  their  views  as  to  further  de- 
sirable achievements. 


Discussions  of  National  Academy  Bring 
Out  Many  Stimulating  Ideas 


THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Visual 
Instruction,  held  in  Chicago, 
February  26th  to  28th  was  one  of 
marked  interest  and  evidenced 
rapid  growth  in  the  field.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  leading 
educators  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  who  are  pioneers  in 
visual  instruction. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  February 
26th,  an  interested  and  interesting 
gathering  assembled  in  Fullerton 
Hall  at  the  Art  Institute.  Five 
practical  educators  who  spoke  on 
topics  previously  assigned  made  the 
forenoon  hours  pass  rapidly  for 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  instructive  talks. 

After  a  few  introductory  words 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Dudley 
Grant  Hayes,  the  addresses  were 
heard. 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  the  first  to  speak.  His 
topic,  "What  Is  Visualization?" 
was  treated  with  a  penetrating  an- 
alysis of  the  fundamentals  under- 
lying the  subject. 


The    National   Objective 

Professor  H.  B.  Wilson,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Berkeley, 
California,  next  spoke  upon  "Vis- 
ual Instruction,  a  Factor  in  Na- 
tional Education."  This  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  which 
served  to  impress  upon  the  listen- 
ers the  idea  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  instruction  by 
visualization  will  come  into  its  own. 
The  speaker  voiced  the  hope  that 
as  a  concrete  evidence  of  this  de- 
velopment the  National  Academy 
of  Visual  Instruction  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Professor  Wilson  pointed  out 
that  the  motion  picture  in  educa- 
tion has  a  dual  role.  First  it  serves 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pu- 
pils, to  stimulate  their  interest. 
Travelogues,  inspirational  pictures 
and  scenic  geography  films  might 
be  said  to  enlist  this  "first  aid."  But 
>by  far  the  more  important  role  of 
the  motion  picture-  in  education  is 
its  aid  in  the  daily  classes,  and  it  is 
this   field  that   urgently   needs  the 


intensive  effort  of  educational  film 
producers. 

"The  Development  of  a  Visual 
Department  in  a  School  System" 
was  treated  by  Professor  Orrin  L. 
Pease,  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York.  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  concerted  ef- 
fort for  financing  the  acquisition  of 
visual  aids.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  how  the  comparatively  heavy 
expense  incident  to  the  extensive 
use  of  motion  pictures  in  educa- 
tion might  be  reduced  by  a  more 
general  sharing.  He  brought  out 
that  as  the  place  of  motion  picture 
in  education  is  becoming  more  in- 
disputable every  day  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  educators  and  others 
to  make  it  possible  for  schools 
generally  to  have  the  advantage  of 
this  important  visual  aid  in  instruc- 
tion. 

Dr.   Weber's  Paper  Read 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  noted  edu- 
cator, now  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  was  not  present,  but  his 
address  on  "Types  of  Visual  Aids 
Most   Serviceable"  was  read.    Dr. 


Visual   Education 


Weber  is  one  of  the  recognized  au- 
thorities of  the  country  on  educa- 
tion by  visualization.  In  preparing 
this  address  he  drew  from  a  vast 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  accumu- 
lated by  years  of  study,  of  which 
his  well  known  Thesis  was  a  prod- 
uct. 

In  accord  with  Dr.  Weber's  in- 
struction, during  the  reading  of  his 
address,  form  sheets  containing 
two  columns  under  the  heads  "Ad- 
vantages" and  "Limitations"  were 
handed  each  person  present.  This 
form,  as  explained,  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  educators  in  their 
purpose  to  ascertain  the  character- 
istic attributes  —  advantages  and 
limitations,  of  the  different  visual 
aids  in  comparison  one  with  the 
other. 

After  treating  the  subject  some- 
what exhaustively,  Dr.  Weber 
closed  his  paper  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  the 
motion  picture  might  take  its  place 
as  first  among  the  visual  aids. 

"Sources  of  Satisfactory  Aids' at 
Moderate  Cost,"  by  James  N. 
Emery,  Supervising  Principal,  Pot- 
ter District,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Is- 
land, was  the  next  number  on  the 
program.  In  opening  his  remarks, 
however,  Professor  Emery  stated 
that  the  subject  which  he  had  been 
requested  to  cover  and  was  pre- 
pared to  talk  on  was  "Visual  In- 
struction in  Current  Events."  Pro- 
fessor Emer,  .  a  practical  school 
man,  delivered  h  i  s  address  in 
a  conversational  manner,  and 
carried  his  audience  right  to  his 
own  school  building  in  Pawtucket, 
helping  them  visualize  his  teachers 
and  pupils  as  they  gained  the  full- 
est results  from  a  simplified  system 
of  using  visual  aids  which  he  and 
others  have  worked  out.  The  use 
of  the  motion  picture  and  obtain- 
ing films  seems  to  go  forward  with 
unusual  smoothness  and  moderate 
cost  under  his  direction. 

The  Cartoon   as  Teacher 

Professor  Burton  A.  Barnes,  Su- 
pervisor of  Visual  Instruction,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  awakened  unusual 
interest  in  his  talk  on  "Making  Vis- 
ual Aids."  While  speaking  he 
showed  a  number  of  his  own  car- 


toons. A  pleasant  surprise  was  af- 
forded when  an  operator  of  one  of 
the  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Machines  ap- 
peared and  lent  this  new  visual 
aid  to  the  enhancing  of  the  cartoons 
on  exhibition.  Professor  Barnes 
brought  out  the  idea  that  the  car- 
toon so  generally  in  use  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment and  to  picture  political  condi- 
tions, has  a  fair  chance  of  coming 
into  its  own  for  educational  usages. 
It,  of  course,  would  never  aspire 
to  becoming  more  than  an  aid,  but 
would  be  a  very  effective  one.  The 
cartoon,  as  he  illustrated,  is  capable 
of  stirring  conception  and  develop- 
ing understanding  with  the  least  ef- 
fort. 

After  seeing  his  cartoons  by  the 
aid  of  the  Picturol  Machine  for  the 
first  time  Professor  Barnes  stated 
that  this  method  of  showing  them 
"put  over  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
punch"  the  lessons  sought  to  be 
conveyed. 

This  concluded  the  talks  for  the 
day. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Febru- 
ary 28th,  another  meeting  of  the 
Academy  was  held  in  Fullerton 
Hall,  and  additional  addresses  were 
made. 

The  question  of  whether  a  State 
Bureau  plan  is  better  than  a  Na- 
tional Slide  Bureau  was  discussed 
in  a  penetrating  and  interesting 
manner  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Roach,  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ames,  Iowa.  Instead  of  de- 
molishing the  conventional  straw 
man  of  debate,  Mr.  Roach  visual- 
ized a  snow  man  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dismember  in  pointing 
out  the  handicaps  of  systems  of 
distribution. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Fucik,  Prin- 
cipal of  Pope  School  of  Chicago, 
presented  some  observations  of 
great  value  on  the  subject  of  eye 
strain  among  pupils,  and  methods 
of  showing  films  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  re- 
call Professor  Fucik's  interesting 
article  on  these  lines  in  our  Octo- 
ber issue.  Professor  Fucik  is 
strongly  opposed  to  long  programs. 

Professor  J.  W.  Shepherd,  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 


Oklahoma,  was  scheduled  to  make 
an  address  on  the  subject,  "Is  a 
National  Film  Bureau  Desirable," 
but  Professor  Shepherd  was  not 
present,  nor  was  his  paper  read. 

Dr.  Cora  Johnson  Best,  at  pres- 
ent a  lecturer  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  slight  woman,  radiating  a 
love  of  nature  and  the  great  out- 
doors, held  her  hearers  entranced 
during  her  short  talk  which  she  in- 
terspersed with  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  beautiful  slides.  Western 
scenes  and  some  views  of  fossils 
were  shown.  Her  clear-cut  explana- 
tions impressed  one  that  from  the 
wealth  of  her  knowledge  and  her 
deep  personal  interest,  her  message 
to  education  would  find  lodgment 
in  the  hearts  of  audiences,  particu- 
larly the  young,  wherever  heard. 

The  Great  Outdoors 

Dr.  Best  opened  her  talk  by  ex- 
plaining that  she  had  for  years  been 
a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  had  for  a  long  time  been  what 
we  call  "Out  West."  She  now  real- 
izes, as  she  explained,  that  her 
mother  had  reared  her  by  means  of 
"visual  education,"  that  she  had  had 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  and  the 
beautiful  awakened  in  her  at  a  very 
early  age  by  being  made  "to  see 
things."  This  appreciation  spurred 
her  in  maturity  to  bring  to  her  state 
(Minnesota)  the  utmost  she  could 
of  visual  education.  She  sought 
long  and  earnestly  to  have  a  state 
fund  created  to  this  end.  She  said 
the  state  fund  which  she  wanted  re- 
minded her  of  the  allowance  to  his 
wife  of  a  newly  married  colored 
man.  Two  colored  friends  met. 
Asked  Joe  of  Mose,  "How  do  you 
like  married  life,  Mose"?  And 
Mose,  "Fine,  but  that  woman  of 
mine  wants  money,  money,  money 
all  the  time."  "What  does  she  do 
with  all  that  money,  Mose?"  And 
Mose  replies,  "Well,  I  haven't  give 
her  any  yet."  And  so  with  that 
state  fund. 

To  make  use  of  the  old  familiar 
phrase  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  Dr.  Best  told  how  she, 
in  the  absence  of  financial  aid, 
started  out  to  collect  her  own  ma- 
terial, determined  to  give  to  the 
children  she  taught  free  of  charge 
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views  of  the  grandeur  and  wonder 
of  nature.  What  she  sought  to 
awaken  in  her  pupils  was  a  love  of 
the  great  outdoors,  that  they  might 
live  there  in  thought  when  not  in 
reality.  Dr.  Best's  aim  has  been  to 
bring  nature  into  the  school  room 
by  means  of  pictures. 

The   Museum   Is   Not  a   "Dead   Circus" 

Co-operative  Efforts  in  Visual 
Education — Museums  and  Art  Gal- 
leries, was  the  subject  of  the  next 
address  by  S.  A.  Barrett,  Director, 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum. 

Dr.  Barrett  opened  his  address 
by  saying  that  his  title  was  well 
chosen.  "You  will  notice  it  doesn't 
say  'Accomplishments  in  Visual 
Education' — it  says  'Efforts!'  That 
is  a  wisely  chosen  word.  All  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  visual  educa- 
tion is  in  the  line  of  effort.  We  try 
first  one  scheme  and  then  another, 
and  we  hope  eventually  to  arrive 
at  some  plan  or  series  of  plans 
whereby  each  museum  may  be  run 
in  a  manner  that  shall  meet  the 
needs  of  its  own  locality." 

Dr.  Barrett  then  gave  full  and 
lucid  definitions  of  what  visual 
education  and  co-operation  mean. 
He  stated  that  about  the  only  thing 
one  hears  of  when  visual  education 
is  mentioned  are  slides  and  films, 
and  that  as  a  museum  man  he  must 
naturally  take  exception  to  this. 
Later,  during  his  talk,  he  explained 
the  important  place  which  films  and 
slides  have  in  his  own  (and  should 
have  in  every  other)  museum. 

He  dwelt  for  an  interesting  few 
minutes  on  the  improvements  of 
the  museum  of  today  over  that  of 
a  few  years  ago.  "Formerly"  he 
told  us,  "a  museum  was  a  dusty 
place  where  old  things  were  kept. 
At  the  present,  it  is  a  real,  live 
place  that  arrests  attention." 

After  explaining  his  ideas  as  to 
what  co-operation  as  applied  to  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  means, 
he  said,  "Don't  stop  to  figure  out 
whether  you  are  going  to  get  in  re- 
turn the  same  amount  of  service  or 
assistance  you  give;  you  are  going 
to  get  it  back  in  time.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  co-operate,  and 
that  is  to  get  right  into  the  spirit 
of  co-operation." 


During  the  course  of  his  talk 
Dr.  Barrett  outlined  some  plans 
whereby  museums  may  serve  rural 
communities  as  well  as  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  and  explained  that  a  begin- 
ning of  such  branching  out  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  Milwaukee 
Museum.  He  dwelt  extensively  on 
the  work  of  the  Museum  with  the 
City  Schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rett's talk  it  is  likely  that  his  listen- 
ers, one  and  all,  agreed  with  him 
that  the  museum  is  not  a  "dead  cir- 
cus." 

Has    to    Control    Theatrical    Films 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Merriam,  Chair- 
man of  the  Better  Films  Commit- 
tee, Chicago,  read  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  subject  of  "How 
Teachers  Can  Co-Operate  With 
Mothers  to  Solve  the  Theatrical 
Problem."  Her  address  revealed 
evidence  of  a  deep  study  of  the 
subject  and  contained  some  inter- 
esting suggestions. 

Among  other  expedients,  Mrs. 
Merriam  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  pupils  in  schools  to 
be  requested  to  keep  records  of  the 
motion  pictures  they  see,  as  in  some 
sections  they  are  requested  to  keep 
lists  of  the  books  they  read.  Hon- 
orary mention  might  be  made  of 
the  pupils  seeing  the  greater  num- 
ber of  good  pictures,  or  even  prizes 
awarded. 

Another  novel  suggestion  was 
that  when  the  local  show  house  of- 
fers a  picture  injurious  for  children 
of  school  age  to  see  (too  sensa- 
tional, blood-curdling  or  otherwise 
objectionable)  that  the  schools 
compete  with  the  motion  picture 
house.  That  is,  that  they  offer  to 
the  pupils  and  the  community  an 
entertainment  or  a  social  diversion 
which  might  have  more  pulling 
power  than  the  film.  Mothers,  she 
said,  have  on  occasions  (following 
this  idea)  given  parties,  particu- 
larly on  Saturday  afternoons,  to 
prevent  young  'children  from  going 
to  see  unsuitable  pictures. 

The  two  remaining  addresses 
scheduled  were  filled  with  the  inter- 
est marked  this  meeting  from 
its   beginning.      These   addresses 


were:  "How  Can  Better  Dis- 
tribution Service  Be  Secured,"  by 
Professor  Rupert  Peters,  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Kansas  City  Schools,  and  "How 
Can  Educators  Project  Construct- 
ive Ideals  Into  Visual  Produc- 
tions," by  Dr.  James  A.  Moyer, 
State  Director  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dresses, the  election  of  new  officers 
was  announced.  Dr".  William  Greg- 
ory, Director,  Educational  Mus- 
eum, Public  Schools,  of  Cleveland, 
was  chosen  President  for  the  new 
term. 


MOVIES  IN  THE  TROPICAL 
AMERICAN  OASIS 


Continued  from  Page  69 

policy  in  the  State  Department, 
and  the  moving  pictures  are 
pre-eminent  factors.  American 
movies,  like  the  American  auto- 
mobile, have  spread  over  the 
world.  They  have  brought  before 
the  world  the  life  of  the  United 
States  in  an  intimate  and  daily 
contact.  In  many  aspects  thev 
have  shown  an  exaggeration  of 
faults  and  vices,  but  as  a  whole 
the  moving  pictures  have  given 
a  fair  representation  of  the  funda- 
mentally sane  and  wholesome  life 
which  is  the  existence  of  the 
American  people.  They  have 
shown  our  clothes,  our  houses, 
our  cars,  our  manners  and  morals. 
They  have  made  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  us  and  the  less 
developed  portions  of  the  world 
have  accepted  as  an  enviable 
standard  the  American  level  of 
existence.  This  helps  to  sell  our 
goods  and  it  influences  politics. 
With  the  two  together,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pictures  is  well-nigh 
incalculable. 


The  Handy  Man 

"John,  have  you  seen  my  new  pat- 
ent lemon  squeezer?  It  was  here 
on  the  table  an  hour  ago." 

"Gosh,  was  that  what  that  was?  I 
took  the  clock  apart  and  had  an  aw- 
ful time  finding  a  place  for  that  thing, 
but  I  finally  got  it  in." 


am 
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The  Educational  Value  of  Pictures 


By  E.  U.  Graff 
Superintendent   of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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'HE  whole  world  is  needed 
for  the  tuition  of  each 
pupil." — Emerson. 

The  modern  child  lives  in  a 
larger,  more  interesting,  and  more 
complex  world  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  airplane  flies  over 
him,  the  subway  is  tunneled  be- 
neath him  and  the  radio  speaks  to 
him  out  of  the  void.  Intricate  and 
fascinating  machines  perform  serv- 
ices for  him  in  ways  which  chal- 
lenge his  attention.  A  wealth  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  picture  films 
bring  the  world  to  his  very  door. 
Through  all  these  and  many  other 
channels  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
kind  of  a  world  in  which  he  lives. 
To  a  great  extent  his  usefulness  in 
the  world  as  well  as  his  happiness 
depends  upon  the  fullness  of  this 
realization. 

The  relationship  of  environment 
to  the  individual  and  the  office  of 
education  in  informing  the  child  of 
his  environment  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation  from 
Emerson's  Education : 

"Victory  over  things  is  the  office 
of  man     *     *     *.    This  apparatus 


of  wants  and  faculties,  this  crav- 
ing body,  whose  organs  ask  all  the 
elements  and  all  the  functions  of 
nature  for  their  satisfaction,  edu- 
cate the  wondrous  creature  which 


they  satisfy  with  light,  with  water, 
with  wood,  with  bread,  with  wool. 
The  necessities  imposed  by  this  ir- 
ritable and  all  related  texture  have 
taught  man  hunting,  pasturage, 
agriculture,  commerce,  weaving, 
joining,  masonry,  geometry,  astron- 
omy. Here  is  a  world  pierced  and 
belted  with  natural  laws,  and 
fenced  and  planted  with  civil  parti- 
tions and  properties,  which  all  put 
new  restraints  on  the  young  in- 
habitant. He  too  must  come  into 
this  magic  circle  of  relations,  and 
know  health  and  sickness,  the  fear 
of  injury,  the  desire  of  external 
good,  the  charm  of  riches,  the 
charm  of  power.  *  *  *.  As 
every  wind  draws  music  out  of  the 
Aeolian  harp,  so  doth  every  object 
in  nature  draw  music  out  of  his 
mind     *     *     *. 

"Leave    Nothing    Unrepresented" 

"In  some  sort  the  end  of  life  is 
that  the  man  should  take  up  the 
universe  into  himself,  or  out  of  that 
quarry  leave  nothing  unrepresented. 
Yonder     mountain     must    migrate 


MOUNT  RAINER,  NATIONAL   PARK 
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into  his  mind.  Yonder  magnificent 
astronomy  he  is  at  last  to  import, 
fetching  away  moon  and  planet, 
solstice,  period,  comet,  and  binal 
star,  by  comprehending  their  rela- 
tion and  law  *  *  *.  Education 
should  be  as  broad  as  man." 

This  definition  is  so  fundamental 
and  all  inclusive  that  it  embraces 
not  only  the  training  received  by 
the  child  in  school,  but  also  every- 
thing which  he  learns  by  observa- 
tion and  experience.  The  whole 
process  of  education  is  here  indi- 
cated. It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  importance  of  for- 
mal training  and  first  hand  experi- 
ence in  the  process  of  education; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Obvi- 
ously both  factors  should  be  em- 
ployed, each  as  a  supplement  to  the 
other. 

Obviously  the  complexity  of  the 
modern  world  prevents  the  individ- 
ual from  having  direct  experience 
of  or  contact  with  all  the  factors 
of  his  environment.  Some  things 
he  must  learn  at  second  hand 
through  books,  maps,  charts,  pic- 
tures, and  other  devices. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  pic- 
tures in  bringing  information  to  us 
from  distant  places,  note  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  pictures  are 
used  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
Books,  papers  and  magazines  are 
filled  with  illustrations  and  adver- 
tisements bringing  ideas  to  supple- 
ment the  printed  word.  Even  re- 
cent occurrences  such  as  earth- 
quakes, fire,  flood  or  other  disaster 
may  be  sent  by  telegraph  and  ap- 
pear in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  day 
or  two  after  their  occurrence.  Dur- 
ing the  world  war  our  papers  and 
journals  were  filled  with  pictures 
of  the  various  military  operations 
so  far  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
show  them.  The  records  of  this 
war  will  be  more  intelligible  to  fu- 
ture generations  because  of  the 
pictured  record  of  its  events  which 
will  be  available.  Indeed,  the  world 
history  of  our  time  is  being  writ- 
ten in  pictures  as  well  as  in  nar- 
rative and  future  ages  will  find 
that  this  was  indeed  a  picture  age 
— the  "orbis  pictus"  of  Comenius 
made  real. 
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The  Climax  of  Picture  Making 

To  a  certain  extent  this  increased 
use  of  pictures  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses has  grown  out  of  the  vast  im- 
provement in  present  day  picture 
making.  The  motion  picture  has 
made  possible  the  depicting  of 
events  as  well  as  persons  and 
places.  It  has  been  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  sensational  addition 
to  the  art  of  picture  making.  We 
also  have  the  tele  photo  lense  which 
brings  a  distant  object  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  observer.  By  its 
use  the  habits  of  wild  animals  may 
be  studied  at  close  range  and  the 
recesses  of  nature  explored  under 
the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
The  airplane  photo  presents  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  earth  and  the 
works  of  mankind  just  as  they  for- 
merly appeared  to  the  eye  of  the 
imagination.  The  X-ray  apparatus 
enables  us  to  look  within  opaque 
structures  and  photograph  even  the 
very  processes  of  human  growth 
and  decay.  The  slow  camera  en- 
ables us  to  analyze  and  study  an 
action  which  we  may  wish  to  imi- 
tate and  it  reveals  natural  processes 
such  as  the  blossoming  of  a  flower 
or  the  *  evolution  of  a  butterfly. 
These  and  many  other  inventions 
have  made  possible  a  wealth  of  pic- 
tures of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown 
and  increase  the  value  and  usability 
of  picture  material. 

The  above  facts  indicate  what  a 
rich  and  varied  store  of  informa- 


tion can  be  brought  to  the  mind, 
but  we  must  remember  that  true 
education  is  more  than  informa- 
tion. Education  implies  an  activity 
of  the  mind,  not  mere  passive  re- 
ceptivity. Pictures  are  such  a  facile 
approach  to  facts  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  expecting  too  much.  No 
matter  how  ingenuous  pictures  may 
be  they  do  not  afford  a  royal  road 
to  learning.  They  must  be  so  used 
as  to  induce  the  maximum  of  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  As  Emerson  has  phrased 
it  in  the  quotation  above,  the  nat- 
ural object  must  draw  music  out  of 
the  mind  as  the  wind  draws  music 
out  of  the  Aeolian  harp. 

Learning  by   Doing 

The  doctrine  of  learning  by  doing 
or  of  self  development  through  self 
activity  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries ever  made  in  the  field  of 
education.  This  doctrine  is  finding 
new  application  in  modern  peda- 
gogy. All  the  activities  of  the  mod- 
ern school  are  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  the  child  to  go  through  the 
processes  necessary  to  develop  cer- 
tain abilities.  The  use  of  pictures 
should  not  controvert  the  doctrine 
of  self  activity  but  should  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  excite 
interest  and  response. 

Some  of  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  use  of  picture 
material  have  been  to  obtain  enough 
pictures  of  the  right  kind  within  a 
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reasonable  price.  The  Society  for 
Visual  Education  has  performed  a 
real  service  to  education  in  produc- 
ing picture  material  of  excellent 
quality  and  adequate  amount.  The 
Society  has  also  by  its  recent  inven- 
tion of  the  Picturol  Lantern  fur- 
nished a  simple,  inexpensive  and 
convenient  piece  of  apparatus 
which  is  as  handy  as  the  telephone. 
It  can  be  placed  in  every  class  room 
and  used  as  needed  to  illustrate  the 


work  of  instruction  without  inter- 
rupting the  regular  class  work  or 
necessitating  the  holding  of  a  spe- 
cial period  for  visual  instruction. 
The  pictures  furnished  with  this 
apparatus  are  so  inexpensive  that 
they  can  be  had  in  abundance  and 
it  is  evident  that  this  invention 
marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  visual  education. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  organi- 
zation, the  Society  has  insisted  that 


pictures  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
merely  as  entertainment,  but  that 
they  serve  a  distinct  educational 
purpose.  In  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  pictures,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  looked  at  not  as  an  end  in 
themselves,  but  with  a  distinct  pur- 
pose in  mind.  If  they  are  thus  used 
as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  true  education. 


Visual  Aids  Available  and  Improvements 

Needed 

By  Susan  M.  Dorsey 
Superintendent  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

(Address  delivered  at  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence  N.   E.  A.) 


FLAT  pictures  doubtless  con- 
stitute the  single,  most 
available  material  for  visual 
instruction,  ready  at  hand,  com- 
pact in  form  for  carrying  pur- 
poses, and  endlessly  abundant. 
There  seems  small  excuse  for  any 
school  room  in  the  country  to  be 
without  a  fair  collection  of  flat 
picture  material. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  avail- 
able sources  and  attractive  and 
convenient  arrangement  of  this 
material  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
To  have  the  artistic  quality  pre- 
dominate is  desirable  but  by  no 
means  necessary,  especially  if  the 
cost  becomes  prohibitive.  Simple 
pictures  gathered  from  catalogues, 
discarded  textbooks  and  children's 
books,  from  travelers'  guides,  from 
railroad  and  resort  publicity  fold- 
ers, and  from  magazines  are  at- 
tractive and  many  times  really 
artistic. 

Arrangement   Important 

The  great  essential  is  that  these 
illustrate  the  lesson  of  the  day  or 
week  and  thereby  aid  instruction, 
for  instruction  not  entertainment 
•uust  be  the  objective  of  visual 
education.  Such  collections  care- 
lessly flung  together  in  a  box  or 
portfolio,  without  classification 
and  organization  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  are  of  little  value  to 


any  teacher  since  she  must  waste 
her  time  in  fumbling  for  the 
needed  picture. 

Made  into  attractive  flat  mounts 
of  uniform  size  and  if  possible 
with  the  added  advantage  of 
folds,  each  mount  being  illustra- 
tive of  one  theme  or  phase  of  a 
subject,  of  a  region,  of  the  home 
life  of  a  people,  of  an  industry, 
all  properly  labeled  and  indexed, 
the  flat  picture  exhibit  offers 
limitless  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  illustrative  material.  Permit  a 
few  examples  of  such  work. 

A  chart  made  of  portraits  of 
Jules  Guerin  prints  of  Egypt,  pre- 
pared for  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  combine  ex- 
quisite artistry  and  compelling  il- 
lustrative qualities.  A  chart  of 
Pilgrim  life  for  Thanksgiving 
work  in  any  grade  but  especially 
for  the  primary  grades  gives  sug- 
gestions for  the  Thanksgiving 
hand-work.  I  have  seen  remark- 
able results  in  costuming  as  well 
as  in  all  manner  of  construction 
in  cardboard  and  diverse  materials 
growing  out  of  a  study  of  the  flat 
picture    illustrating    Pilgrim    life. 

Permanent  Collections 

Schools  may  make  their  own 
collections  and  thereby  have  a 
permanent    exhibit.      One    school 


sent  in  to  the  head  of  the  Visual 
Education  Department  of  one  of 
our  cities  a  request  for  a  chart  of 
colored  bird  pictures.  None  was 
available  at  the  time. 

Undaunted,  the  children  in  that 
particular  room  gathered  flat 
black  and  white  bird  pictures, 
colored  them  and  made  their  own 
chart  of  colored  pictures.  The 
making  by  the  little,  children 
of  paper  booklets  of  illustra- 
tive materiau;  accomplishes  a 
doul  le  or  triple  purpose  since  it 
combines  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  pictures  and 
craft  work  in  making  the  booklet 
to  hold  them,  and  the  printing  of 
the  picture  titles. 

Much  excellent  visual  material 
of  this  type  has  come  under  my 
observation;  for  instance,  Health 
Books  containing  collections  of 
the  pictures  of  foods  that  con- 
tribute to  health,  of  correct 
posture,  of  activities  that  create 
__  health  habits  such  as  the  cleaning 
of  the  teeth,  caring  for  the  hair 
and  nails  and  the  like. 

This  material  made  in  the 
schools  may  be  added  to  the  offi- 
cial collection  of  the  visual  educa- 
tion department  and  sent  to  other 
schools,  thereby  stimulating  a 
keener  interest  in  the  subjects 
taught,    and    suggesting    similar 
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efforts    to    gather    and    organize 
visual  material. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that 
valuable  charts  can  be  secured 
through  loans  by  paying  the  par- 
cel post  charge  for  transportation. 
Sometimes  the  local  Tuberculosis 
Association  gives  such  assistance 
in  health  charts ;  also  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association. 

Classroom  Availability 

Picture  scrap  books  made  by 
the  central  school  library  or  by 
the  visual  education  department 
and  sent  out  as  aids  in  visual 
instruction  readily  suggest  to 
schools  the  possibility  of  making 
their  own  collections.  When  the 
last  word  is  said,  a  moderate 
supply  of  visual  material  adapted 
to  instruction  right  at  hand  in  the 
schoolroom  is  more  available  than 
a  larger  amount  of  more  am- 
bitious quality  at  a  central 
depository. 

To  deviate  for  a  moment  from 
the  flat  picture  to  illustrative  ma- 
terial of  another  type  that  may  be 
made  in  schools  and  passed 
around  through  a  central  agency, 
let  me  mention  one  or  two  ex- 
amples: a  class  was  studying  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  period  and  be- 
came interested  in  the  costumes, 
vehicles  and  various  appurte- 
nances of  that  period.  History, 
geography  and  art  lessons  were 
grouped  about  the  period  and 
even  manual  training  was  re- 
quisitioned for  a  miniature  repro- 
duction of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
coach,  which  later  was  added  to 
the  permanent  collection  of  visual 
material. 

Make  Philippine  Street 

In  another  school  a  Philippine 
street  scene  was  constructed  with 
houses,  vehicles  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, and  natives  in  costume,  and 
sundry  other  Oriental  adjuncts. 
All  this  is  not  to  be  looked  at 
merely  but  to  illustrate  points  of 
interest  which  were  brought  out 
by  the  children  in  explanatory 
one-minute  talks. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  hold  the 
pupils  responsible  for  writing  the 


letters  of  request  for  material  sent 
to  the  visual  education  depart- 
ment and  letters  acknowledging 
receipt  and  expressing  thanks  on 
the  arrival  of  the  material,  to  hold 
them  responsible  also  for  care  of 
the  material  in  the  schoolroom. 
Good  citizenship  is  something 
learned  not  through  hearing  about 
it  from  others,  but  through  par- 
ticipation in  those  experiences  and 
events  which  admit  of  the  prac- 
tice of  good  citizenship. 

The  next  most  available  aid  is 
the  stereograph,  because  of  its 
durability,  its  readiness  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  because  stereo- 
graphs can  be  made  into  a  light, 
compact  package  for  carrying. 
This  type  of  material  seems  espe- 
cially appropriate  in  grades  from 
four  to  eight.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
buy  only  in  sets  as  some  of  the 
pictures  in  most  sets  are  com- 
paratively valueless  for  instruc- 
tion. It  needs  to  be  said  again 
that  visual  education  is  not  look- 
ing at  pictures  but  using  visual 
material  to  elucidate  the  course 
of  study,  to  illustrate  specific 
points  in  a  lesson.  Stereographs 
should  therefore  be  assembled  in 
groups  with  definite  illustrative 
objectives  in  mind  that  will  lead 
to  the  better  understanding  by 
the  children  of  specific  subjects 
in  the  course  of  study. 

Each  visual  education  depart- 
ment must  build  its  own  sets  with 
the  course  of  study  in  mind. 
Especially  is  it  true  that  commer- 
cial sets  never  illustrate  in  a  satis- 
factory way  local  conditions, 
institutions  and  industries.  These 
pictures  must  of  necessity  be 
made  to  fit  the  locality.  For  in- 
stance, one  school  system  has  had 
175  views  made  of  the  local  in- 
dustries. It  has  also  had  made  a 
set  of  California  Missions. 
Through  the  central  department 
these  are  assembled  in  groups  to 
meet  the  illustrative  needs  of  the 
course  of  study.  Much  money  can 
be  wasted  in  storing  up  quantities 
of  material,  a  part  of  which  has 
little  if  any  practical  application 
to  the  work  of  the  school  system. 


The  Slide 

The  next  available  type  of  ma- 
terial and  up  to  this  time  the  most 
satisfactory  is  the  slide.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  help- 
ful educational  reaction  from  a 
group  looking  at  the  same  picture. 
Now,  too,  we  approach  the  realm 
of  higher  costs  growing  out  of  the 
expenses  of  the  original  cost,  of 
transportation  and  breakage.  The 
individual  school  cannot  afford 
large  collections  of  slides.  A  cen- 
tral department  must  serve  as  a 
collecting  agency  and  distributing 
center. 

Miss  A.  Loretto  Clark,  director 
of  visual  education  is  Los  An- 
geles, comments  as  follows  on 
choosing  slide  material :  "The 
collection  need  not  be  enormous. 
At  first  only  basic  things  may  be 
chosen,  such  as  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  natural 
resources,  their  development  and 
use,  great  natural  wonders,  slides 
showing  the  life  of  the  people  in 
different  localities  and  the  home 
life  of  leading  nations  of  the 
world. 

Later  elaborate  additions  may 
be  made,  such  as  slides  for  art 
appreciation,  illustration  of  birds, 
flowers,  animals,  and  especially 
the  local  fauna  and  flora.  These 
latter  must  usually  be  manufac- 
tured on  order.  The  slide,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transportation. 

Distribution  Problems 

The  weight  of  packages  of  this 
material  and  its  destructibility 
are  distinct  handicaps.  In  a  city 
such  as  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
traffic  problem  is  appalling,  a 
package  of  fifty  slides  leaves  the 
teacher,  who  attempts  to  do  her 
own  delivery  work,  exhausted  from 
waiting  on  corners  and  battling 
with  street  car  crowds. 

Still  three-fourths  of  the  slides 
in  our  city,  so  dauntless  is  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  so  eager 
is  she  to  give  her  class  the  best 
material  at  the  right  time,  are 
called  for  and  returned  by  the 
teachers  themselves ;  this,  too,  in 
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a  city  that  is  not  parsimonious  in 
furnishing  delivery  facilities. 

At  this  point  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  a  promised  im- 
provement, something  more  avail- 
able than  the  slide.  There  is  be- 
ing developed  a  device  known  as 
the  Picturol  lantern,  and  still  an- 
other device  as  yet  unnamed,  both 
of  which  give  promise  of  furnish- 
ing a  larger  number  of  pictures  at 
a  small  cost,  and  of  solving  most 
satisfactorily  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution. The  pictures  them- 
selves for  use  in  the  Picturol  lan- 
tern are  on  a  small  film  roll  con- 
taining fifty  pictures  that  may  be 
dropped  into  a  handbag,  or 
shipped  by  parcel  post  at  trifling 
cost.  These  devices  certainly  give 
promise  of  allowing  the  making 
at  small  cost  of  sets  of  pictures 
that  will  correspond  to  the  course 
of  study,  and  permit  of  legends 
interspersed,  which  with  the 
teacher's  syllabus  should  give 
visual  material  that  will  fit  local 
needs  and  individual  courses  of 
study. 

Buying  a   Projector 

A  minor  aid  to  visual  instruc- 
tion that  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  stimulation  of  in- 
terest within  the  school  to  pur- 
chase with  the  help  of  the  local 
parent-teacher  association  its  own 
stereopticon  or  motion  picture 
machine.  Boards  of  education 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  meet 
the  increasing  equipment  needs 
and  costs.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  local  community  may  be 
easily  interested  to  give  assist- 
ance, since  the  investment  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  gratifying  return 
in  nights  of  clean  entertainment 
for  their  children.  In  Los  Ange- 
les at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  Board  of  Education 
has  extended  the  privilege  of  two 
school  entertainments  a  year  to 
include  a  third,  the  proceeds  of 
which  third  event  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  furthering  of  visual 
education  through  the  purchase 
of  machines  and  material. 


The  Film  Pre-eminent 

Of  all  picture  visual  material, 
the  motion  picture  holds  first 
place  without  a  challenge.  It 
shows  life  in  action  from  the  un- 
folding of  a  tiny  flower  to  the 
mass  action  of  the  batallion ;  the 
graceful  flight  of  the  bird  and  the 
ponderous  lift  of  the  mighty 
crane.  The  motion  picture  is 
slow  in  achieving  its  educational 
mission  largely  because  it  has 
fallen  so  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  commercializing  in- 
terests. Whether  it  can  be  util- 
ized satisfactorily  for  visual  ma- 
terial is  still  a  question,  because 
of  the  great  cost  of  production, 
and  because  it  seems  well  nigh 
impossible  to  secure  the  right 
combination  of  educators  and 
financiers. 

Not   Enough   Films 

At  the  present  time  the  cata- 
logue of  instructional  films  is  a 
meager  one.  The  scenario  maker 
has  ever  in  mind  a  situation  that 
will  catch  the  public  fancy ;  the 
educator  requires  a  scene  true  to 
facts ;  the  scenario  writer  plays 
upon  the  emotions ;  the  educator 
tries  to  influence  the  judgment, 
to  develop  discriminating 
thought  and  fine  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  life.  Perhaps  someone 
here  is  prepared  to  say  how  the  pro- 
duction of  films  adapted  to  class- 
room instruction  is  to  be  stimulated. 
I  must  leave  it  to  wiser  heads  than 
my  own.  While  the  statement  I 
am  about  to  make  has  no  bearing 
on  the  furthering  of  the  produc- 
tion of  educational  films,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  for  those 
here  to  learn  of  an  action  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Los  An- 
geles, permitting  co-operation  by 
the  schools  with  a  municipal 
committee,  not  in  a  censoring 
scheme,  but  in  permitting  a  list 
of  exceptionally  desirable  films 
being  shown  at  any  time  in  the 
city  to  be  posted  in  the  schools. 
Parents  are  grateful  for  this  as- 
sistance in  their  endeavors  to 
choose  harmless  entertainment 
for  their  children. 


More  Than  Mere  Projection 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  to 
ask  a  picture  to  function  education- 
ally, more  needs  to  be  done  than 
merely  to  throw  it  on  the  screen. 

The  teacher  must  first  have 
prepared  the  pupils  for  the  see- 
ing process,  must  have  pointed 
out  what  to  look  for  and  how  to 
find  it.  To  do  this  the  teacher 
must  herself  know  every  detail 
of  the  picture  and  whether  it  has 
an  illustrative  value  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson. 

No  system  can  afford  to  waste 
time  in  profitless  picture  gazing. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  to  the  use  of 
visual  material  wOuld  be  a  course 
given  to  teachers  to  prepare  them 
for  this  work.  They  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  machine,  in  its 
proper  handling,  and  the  care  of 
the  material,  in  the  choice  of  suit- 
able material  and  of  how  to  de- 
termine its  suitability  in  a  given 
case,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
child  for  the  right  reaction  to  vis- 
ual instruction,  and  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  such  instruction  cli- 
matically. 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far 
has  been  concerned  with  picture 
material  as  an  aid  to  instruction. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  visual  ma- 
terial that  is  the  thing  itself  and 
not  a  picture,  such  as  art  collec- 
tions, museum  collections,  indus- 
trial plants,  farms,  municipal  cen- 
ters, public  buildings  with  their 
multiplied  activities,  aqueducts, 
reservoirs,  lakes,  beaches,  trans- 
portation centers — a  world  full  of 
wonderful  visual  material  that  the 
ordinary  teacher  simply  over- 
looks. 

No   Mere   Gazing 

She  does  not  know  how  to  ap- 
ply this  wealth  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial to  the  subject  matter  being 
taught,  does  not  even  understand 
that  she  should  make  such  appli- 
cation. Here  again,  it  is  time 
wasted  just  to  have  the  children 
look  at  things ;  to  run  through  a 
factory,  to  race  over  a  pier,  look 
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at  the  pictures  in  an  art  gallery, 
to  count  the  eggs  in  a  museum 
birdnest.  All  that  is  either  nothing, 
or  something  most  worth  while — it 
all  depends  upon  the  teacher. 
The  imagination  of  the  teacher 
must  interpret  this  material  for 
the  child.  She  must  first  see  the 
significance  of  speeding  spindles 
away  back  in  the  cotton  fields,  or 


on  the  plains  where  the  sheep  are 
herded,  and  out  yonder  in  the 
marts  of  the  world.  She  must 
vision  the  seagoing  ships  loosened 
from  their  moorings  to  carry  car- 
goes that  mean  life,  happiness  and 
health  to  the  nations;  must  see  in 
the  pictures  of  the  art  gallery  an 
expression  of  beauty  transfigured 
by  the  dream  of  the  artist,  and  in 
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the  tiny  egg  must  see  that  marvel 
of  life  that  thus  far  has  transcend- 
ed all  efforts  of  man  to  under- 
stand. After  all,  even  visual  in- 
struction falls  short  of  results 
without  teacher  prescience  and 
power.  So  I  close  with  this  ad- 
monition :  We  must  be  sure  that 
our  teachers  see,  for  how  shall  the 
blind  lead  the  blind? 


Visualization  in  the  Art  of  Printing 


THE  common  or  body  type 
shows  the  words  in  the  sen- 
tence that  are  of  the  least 
importance  grammatically.  The 
reader  learns  these  six  types  and 
their  meanings  and  he  is  then 
prepared  to  read  more  intelligently 
in  any  language.  The  types  have 
the  same  meanings  in  all  languages 
and  show  in  the  same  way  sentence 
structure. 

Illustrative  passages  from  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Latin  are  sub- 
joined. In  each  case  number  I 
shows  the  passage  as  ordinarily 
printed.  Number  II  shows  the  same 
passage  syntactically  printed.  The 
method  of  use  from  a  pupil's  stand- 
point is  also  shown. 

ENGLISH. 

I- 

I  When  in   the   course  of  human 

events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

II. 
WHEN,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
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PART  II 

among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them  a  decent  RE- 
SPECT to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind REQUIRES  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  IMPEL 
them  to  the  separation. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  print- 
ing as  shown  above  in  I  gives  the 
reader  no  assistance  whatever  in 
grasping  the  meaning.  It  merely 
furnishes  the  words  arranged  in 
the  proper  order  but  it  shows  none 
of  the  grammatical  relations.  The 
reader  must  himself  distinguish  be- 
tween independent  verbs  and  de- 
pendent verbs.  Unaided,  he  must 
himself  locate  subjects  and  objects 
of  the  different  verbs  and  by  con- 
necting these  elements  together 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence  as  ordinarily 
printed  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  reader.  He 
receives  no  help  from  the  print 
itself.  Any  mistake  which  he  may 
make  in  the  main  grammatical  re- 
lations will  alter  and  confuse  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

In  my  manner  of  printing  as 
shown  in  II  the  main  grammatical 
elements,  to-wit,  independent  verbs, 
dependent  verbs,  subjects,  objects, 
clauses,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them,  on  all  which  things 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  sen- 
tences depends,  are  visibly  and 
clearly  set  forth.  This  manner  of 
printing    enables     the    student    to 


build  up  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence by  a  series  of  rational  steps, 
e.  g. 

1.  The  Roman  capitals  show  him 
the  independent  verb  and  its  sub- 
ject and  give  him  instantly  the 
fundamental  idea, 

respect  requires. 

2.  The  Roman  small  capitals  in- 
dicate that  the  verbs  "becomes", 
"have  connected",  "entitle"  and 
"impel"  are  dependent  verbs. 

3.  The  capital  italics  indicate 
that  the  clause  introduced  by  the 
conjunction  "when",  to-wit,  "when 
it  becomes  necessary",  depends  di- 
rectly upon  the  independent  verb 
"requires".  The  idea  is  now  en- 
larged to  this   form, 

When  it  becomes  necessary, 
respect  requires. 
.  4.  The  bold  face  italics  of  the 
two  infinitives  "to  dissolve"  and 
"to  assume"  indicate  that  they  are 
used  as  nouns  explanatory  of  the 
subject  "it"  of  the  verb  "becomes". 
He  therefore  adds  those  to  his  sen- 
tence thus, 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dissolve  and  to  assume,  re- 
spect  requires. 

5.  The  bold  face  italics  also  in- 
dicate that  the  clause  "that  they 
should  declare"  is  a  noun  clause 
making  the  object  of  the  verb  "re- 
quires." 

6.  The  Roman  bold  face  indi- 
cates the  other  objects,  to-wit,  of 
"to  dissolve"  "bands",  of  "have 
connected"    "the  m",    of    "to 
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assume"  "station",  of  "entitle" 
"them",  of  "should  declare" 
"causes",  of  "impel"  "them". 

He  now  adds  the  objects  and 
gets  the  following  form  of  the  sen- 
tence, 

When    it    becomes    necessary 
to  dissolve  the  bands  and  to 
assume  the   station   respect 
requires    that    they    should 
declare  the  causes. 
7.  The  light  face  italics  of  the 
word    "which",    the    introductory 
word  for  each  of  the  three  remain- 
ing verbs   "have   connected",   "en- 
title"   and    "impel",    indicate    that 
those  verbs  are  not  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  subordination,  i.  e.,  do  not 
depend    directly    upon    the    inde- 
pendent  verb   "requires".      There- 
fore the  student  brings  these  into 
the  sentence  after  the  more  impor- 
tant elements.    His  idea  of  the  sen- 
tence now  is  this, 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dissolve    the    bands    which 
have   connected  them,   and 
to    assume    the    station    to 
which  the  laws  entitle  them, 
respect    requires    that   they 
declare    the    causes    which 
impel  them. 
This  method  of  printing  has  en- 
abled the  student  to  build  up  in  the 
manner  shown  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  from  the  foundation  to  the 
superstructure  and  see  clearly  the 
relations  of  the  main  parts.     It  is 
now  a  simple  matter  for  him,  hav- 
ing been  helped  to  a  clear  under-, 
standing  of  the  sentence  structure, 
to  add  the  less  important  omitted 
portions,  e.   g.,   "in  the   course  of 
human  events",  "for  one  people", 
"political",  etc.     Relying  upon  the 
information   conveyed  by  the  dif- 
ferent types  the  student  has  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  a 
methodical    and    rational    manner, 
whereas  in  ordinary  printing  no  ex- 
traneous means  whatever  of  grasp- 
ing the  meaning  is  offered. 

FRENCH. 

I. 

Le   depart    de   l'Empereur   pro- 

duisit  un  effet  immense  sur  1'  esprit 

des  troupes.    Les  uns  le  blamaient 


en  le  qualefiant  d'abandon;  les 
autres  l'approuvaient  comme  le  seul 
moyen  de  preserver  la  France  de 
la  guerre  civile  et  de  1'  invasion  de 
nos  pretendus  allies  dont  la  plupart, 
n'attendant  qu'une  circonstance  fa- 
vorable pour  se  declarer  contre 
nous,  n'oseraient  bouger,  en  appre- 
nant  que  Napoleon,  rentre  dans 
ses  Etats,  y  organisait  de  nombreux 
regiments. 
La  Retraite  de  Moscou.   Marbot. 

II. 

Le  DEPART  de  l'Empereur 
PRODUISIT  un  effet  immense 
sur  l'esprit  des  troupes.  Les  UNS 
le  BLAMAIENT  en  le  qualefiant 
d'abandon;  les  AUTRES  l'AP- 
PROUVAIENT  comme  le  seul 
moyen  de  preserver  la  France  de  la 
guerre  civile  et  de  l'invasion  de 
nos  pretendus  allies,  dont  la 
plupart,  n'attendant  qu'une  cir- 
constance favorable  pour  se  de- 
clarer contre  nous,  n'osERAiENT 
bouger,  en  apprenant  que  Napoleon, 
rentre  dans  ses  Etats,  y  organisait 
de  nombreux  regiments. 

Here  as  in  English,  the  ordinary 
printing  shown  in  I  presents  to  the 
student  all  the  words  as  of  equal 
importance  and  is  therefore  of  no 
assistance  in  the  work  of  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning.  In  my  method  of 
printing  as  shown  in  II  the  student 
sees  at  the  first  glance  that  there 
are  three  independent  verbs,  "pro- 
duisit",  "blamaient"  and  "approu- 
vaient"  and  that  their  subjects  are 
respectively  "depart",  "uns",  and 
"autres".  The  type  also  reveals  the 
objects  of  these  verbs,  to- wit,  of 
"produisit"  "effet",  of  blamaient" 
"le"  and  of  "approuvaient"  'T  ". 

He  starts  the  first  sentence  at 
once   with, 

The  departure  produced  an 
effect. 

Having  gotten  the  fundamental 
idea  he  adds  without  difficulty  the 
lesser  details,  to-wit, 

The  departure  of  the  Emperor 
produced  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
troops. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  type 
guides  the  student  at  once  to  the 
main  idea  contained  in  the  inde- 


pendent .verb,  subject  and  object. 
Some  blamed  him. 

Starting  thus  with  the  correct 
foundation  he  easily  arrives  at  the 
completed  translation, 

Some  blamed  him  by  calling  it 
desertion. 

The  next  sentence  the  student 
starts  similarly. 

Some  approved  it. 

The  type  clearly  shows  that  the 
verb  "oseraient'  is  dependent  and 
the  light  face  italics  in  which  its 
introductory  word,  "don t"  is 
printed  indicate  that  the  "dont 
oseraient"  clause  does  not  depend 
directly  upon  the  independent  verb 
"approuvaient".  H  e  therefore 
translates  first  the  rest  of  the  words 
going  with  the  independent  verb, 
thus, 

Some  approved  it  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  France 
from  civil  war  and  from  the 
invasion  of  our  pretended 
"allies". 
Then  he  adds  the  first  dependent 
clause  with  "allies". 

Some  approved  it  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  France 
from  civil  war  and  from  the 
invasion    of    our   pretended 
allies   of  whom  the  greater 
part  did  not  dare  to  stir. 
The  foundation  and  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  being  now  under- 
stood, he  has  only  to  add  the  two 
participles  and  the  infinitive  whose 
objects  the  type  shows,  to-wit,  of 
"attendant",      "circonstance",      o  f 
"apprenanat"    the   noun    clause    in 
bold    face    italics    "que    Napoleon 
organisait"  and  of  "declarer"  "se". 
The  only  omitted  portions  now 
are     "contre     nous"     and     "rentre 
dans  ses  Etats",  the  translations  of 
which  causes  no  difficulty.     Thus, 
he  completes  his  translation : 

Some  approved  it  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  France 
from  civil  war  and  from  the 
invasion  of  our  pretended 
allies,  of  whom  the  greater 
part,  only  awaiting  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  declar- 
ing themselves  against  us, 
did  not  dare  to  stir,  on  hear- 
ing   that    Napoleon,    having 
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returned  to  his  States,  or- 
ganized numerous  regiments 
there. 

LATIN. 
I. 

Quas  cum  aliquamdiu  Caesar  f  rus- 
tra  exspectasset,  ne  anni  tempore 
a  navigatione  excluderetur,  quod 
aequinoctium  suberat,  necessario 
angustius  milites  conlocavit  ac, 
summa  tranquillitate  consecuta, 
secunda  inita  cum  solvisset  vigilia, 
prima  luce  terram  attigit  omnisque 
incolumis  navis  perduxit. 

Caes.  De  Bello  Gallico. 
V.     XXIII. 

II. 

Quas  CUM  aliquamdiu  Caesar 
frustra  exspectasset,  NE  anni 
tempore  a  navigatione  exclude- 
retur    quod     AEQUINOCTIUM 

suberat,  necessario  angustius 
milites  CONLOCAVIT  AC, 
summa  tranquillitate  consecuta, 
secunda  inita  CUM  solvisset 
vigilia,  prime  luce  terram  ATTI- 
GIT omnisQUE  incolumis  navis 
PERDUXIT. 

In  the  above  passage  there  are 
seven  verbs  upon  which  the  sen- 
tence is  built.  Printed  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  shown  in  I  the 
student  has  no  information  given 
him  regarding  the  grammatical 
structure,  i.  e.,  which  verbs  are 
independent?  which  verbs  are  de- 
pendent? what  are  the  subjects? 
what  are  the  objects?  what  do  the 
conjunctions  connect?  etc.  Upon 
these  matters  depend  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  and  his  translation 
depends  for  its  correctness  upon 
his  success  in  deciphering  them. 
It  is  in  this  very  deciphering  of 
these  grammatical  relations  that 
many  students  make  shipwreck  of 
their  language  work. 

Printed  under  my  method  as 
shown  in  II  the  different  types  con- 
vey to  the  student  at  first  glance 
the  following  items  of  information, 
which  are  distinctly  helpful  to  him 
in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

1 .     The  Roman  capitals  show  the 
following  things : 
''conlocavit",     "attigit"     and 


"perduxit"  are  independent 
verbs. 

"ac"  the  conjunction  con- 
nects "conlocavit"  and 
"attigit". 

"que"  the  conjunction  con- 
nects  "attigit"  and 
perduxit". 

The  subject  of  these  verbs 
are  not  expressed,  there 
being  no  other  words  in 
Roman  capitals. 

2.  The  small  capitals  show  the 

following  things : 

"exspectasset"  is  a  dependent 
verb  with  the  subject 
"Caesar". 

"excluderetur'  is  a  dependent 
verb  with  the  subject  un- 
expressed. 

"suberat"  is  a  dependent  verb 
with  the  subject  "aequi- 
noctium". 

"solvisset"  is  a  dependent 
verb  with  the  subject  un- 
expressed. 

3.  The  capital  italics  show  the 

following  things. 

The  "cum  exspectasset" 
clause  depends  directly 
upon  the  independent  verb 
"conlocavit". 

The  "ne  excluderetur"  clause 
depends  directly  upon  the 
independent  verb  "conlo- 
cavit". 

The  "cum  solvisset"  clause 
depends  directly  upon  the 
independent  verb  "attigit". 

4.  The  Roman  bold  face  shows 

the  following  objects. 

"quas"  object  of  "ex- 
spectasset". 

"milites"  objects  of  "conlo- 
cavit". 

"terram"  object  of  "attigit". 

"navis"  object  of  "perduxit". 

5.  The   light   face   italics    show 

the  following: 
The    "quod    suberat"    clause 
does    not    depend    directly 
upon  an  independent  verb. 

6.  The    absence    of    bold    face 

italics  tells  the  student  that 
there  are  no  noun  clauses 
in  the  passage. 
The  student  using  the  informa- 


tion under  I  grasps  the  foundation 
of  the  sentence,  thus, 

he  placed  and  he  touched  and 
he  brought  through. 
Then    using    the    information 
under  2  and  3  he  adds  the  clauses 
that    depend    directly    upon    inde- 
pendent verbs  and  translates  thus, 
When  Caesar  had  awaited,  lest 
he  should  be  prevented,  he 
placed  and  when  he  had  set 
sail,  he  touched  and  brought 
through. 

It  is  plain  now  that  the  sentence 
needs  its  objects.  He  adds  them 
as  they  are  shown  by  the  Roman 
bold  face,  under  4. 

When     Caesar     had     awaited 
them,  lest  he  should  be  pre- 
vented,   he    placed    the    sol- 
diers, and  when  he  had  set 
sail,    he    touched    land    and 
brought  the  ships  through. 
The  information  under  S  tells  the 
student    to    add   the    clause    "quod 
suberat"   last  because   it   does  not 
depend     directly    upon    the    inde- 
pendent verb.    His  sentence  is  now 
practically  complete.     The  omitted 
portions     comprising    adverb    and 
adjective  modifiers  are  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  clauses  where  they 
occur.     So  he  finishes  the  sentence 
thus. 

When     Caesar     had     awaited 
them  for  some  time  in  vain, 
lest  he  should  be  prevented 
from  sailing  by  the  time  of 
the  year  because  the  equinox 
was  approaching,  he  placed 
the    soldiers    necessarily 
closer  together  and  a  great 
calm  having  ensued  since  he 
had    set    sail    after   the    be- 
ginning of  the  second  watch, 
he  touched  land  at  daybreak 
and    brought    all    the    ships 
through  safe. 
The  advantage  of  this  manner  of 
printing  is  that  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  printed  language  it  sub- 
stitutes  methodical    procedure    for 
erratic  procedure  and  puts  reason 
in  place  of  guess  work.     It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  is  at  present  no 
regular  method  for  the  student  to 
ascertain   the   meaning   of    the 
printed  page.     He  sees  the  printed 
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words  and  in  some  fashion  or  other, 
unknown  even  to  himself,  grasps 
more  or  less  correctly  the  meaning. 
He  stumbles  over  the  grammatical 
structure  and  frequently  loses  him- 
self in  its  intricacies  and  thereby 
fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  correctly. 
This  manner  of  printing  gives  the 
student  a  logical  beginning  point, 
the  same  for  every  sentence,  for  his 
work  of  ascertaining  meaning  and 


guides  him '  safely  through  the 
various  ramifications  of  sentence 
structure.  It  presents  the  sentence 
to  him  in  what  may  properly  be 
called  skeleton  form,  like  an  archi- 
tect's building  plan,  and  enables 
him  to  see  clearly  the  framework 
which  supports  the  different  parts. 
All  this  is  accomplished  within  the 
limits  of  the  sentence  itself  without 
destroying  the  unity  either  of  the 


printed  sentence  or  of  the  printed 
page.  Any  method  heretofore  used 
of  attempting  to  visualize  sentence 
structure,  e.  g.,  diagramming,  not 
only  destroys  the  unity  of  the 
printed  sentence,  but  also  wrecks 
the  printed  page.  This  method, 
however,  of  visualizing  sentence 
structure  is  thoroughly  practical 
either  for  a  single  sentence  or  for 
printed  pages. 


The  Use  of  Visual  Methods  in 
High  School  Instruction 


As  mentioned  by  the  pupils  the 
following  are  the  advantages  of  the 
use  of  the  slides : 

1.  They  develop  interest. 

2.  They  develop  ideas  of  con- 
crete things  which  cannot  be  de- 
veloped by  merely  the  printed  word. 

3.  They  give  variety  to  school 
work. 

4.  They  develop  independent 
thinking  and  ability  to  pick  out  es- 
sentials. 

5.  They  clear  up  hazy  ideas 
which  are  poorly  developed  from 
reading. 

6.  They  help  in  remembering 
important  things. 

7.  Reports  develop  ability  in 
writing  up  what  one  has  observed. 

8.  Pictures  develop  ability  to 
recognize  breeds  of  livestock,  dif- 
ferent grains,  difference  between 
good  and  poor  farm  buildings,  etc., 
etc. 

9.  They  develop  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Use  of  Slides 

1.  Lack  of  ventilation  during 
the  procedure  as  room  must  be 
darkened.  (This  would  not  be 
found  in  an  up-to-date  building.) 

2.  Hard  on  the  eyes 

3.  Too  many  are  tiresome. 

4.  If  entire  period  is  taken  notes 
must  be  written  up  outside  of  class. 

The  advantage  most  frequently 
mentioned  was  the  development  of 
interest.  And  this  is  no  mean  thing. 
To  quote  Doctor  Bobbitt,  "Intelli- 
gence tends   to  vary  according  to 


By  Leigh  Baker 
PART  II 

the  power  of  attention.  What  is  it 
makes  attention  ?  Interest !  Let  us 
then  awaken  interest  and  we  will 
have  attention."  We  might  also  call 
attention  to  the  mention  that  the 
slides  gave  variety  of  experience 
and  developed  appreciations,  atti- 
tudes, and  judgments  not  otherwise 
developed. 

In  addition  to  the  slides  films 
were  frequently  shown  on  such 
subjects  as :  "The  Story  of  Cotton," 
"Making  the  Desert  Bloom,"  "The 
Story  of  Corn,"  and  films  of  this 
type.  These  were  obtained  from 
the  departments  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion of  the  state  university  and  of 
the  state  teachers'  college.  Results 
were  highly  satisfactory  but  no 
specific  reactions  can  be  given  as 
no  written  comments  were  asked 
of  the  pupils.  These  films  seemed 
to  give  an  extension  and  a  variety 
of  experience  not  otherwise  ob- 
tained. 

"I  Just  Hate  Old  Physics" 

In  the  physical  sciences  of 
physics  and  chemistry  the  attempt 
was  also  made  to  overcome  some 
of  the  traditional  difficulties  in 
these  subjects.  As  one  girl,  typical 
of  many,  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course,  "I  just  hate  Old 
Physics."  Naturally,  with  such  an 
attitude  little  could  be  accomplished 
and  the  problem  was  to  catch  the 
interest  of  such  pupils.  Films  were 
shown  on  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing:     "The     Panama     Canal," 


"The  Sulphur  Industry,"  "The  Re- 
fining of  Sugar,"  "The  Making  of 
Steel,"  "The  Making  of  Glass," 
"The  X-Ray,"  "Oil-Burning  En- 
gines," etc.,  etc. 

Following  the  showing  of  the 
film  the  pupils  were  required  to 
make  a  written  report  pointing  out 
the  use  of  any  principles  which 
had  been  considered  in  class.  At 
first  they  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
to  understand  just  how  to  do  this 
but  the  ability  developed  with  prac- 
tice and  direction.  It  is  in  this 
ability  to  make  application  or  to 
develop  generalizations  that  our 
science  teaching  has  so  widely 
missed  the  mark. 

We  have  begun  at  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  a  laboriously  and, 
racially  speaking,  tardily  developed 
science  and  have  attempted  to  teach 
general  principles  with  no  experi- 
ences back  of  them  which  would 
give  them  some  association  with  the 
life  of  the  pupil. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  the 
films  in  these  classes  was  very  sat- 
isfactory and  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready pointed  out,  particularly  in 
the  results  of  the  use  of  the  slides. 
The  films  seemed  to  have  some  ad- 
vantage over  the  slides  especially 
in  the  showing  of  essential  action 
and  processes. 

The  Girls'   Reaction 

In  physics  results  were  not  so 
highly  satisfactory,  due  in  part  to 
the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  girls  of 
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any  previous  bent  towards  things 
mechanical  and  in  part  to  a  very 
poorly  equipped  laboratory.  How- 
ever, because  of  these  very  condi- 
tions without  the  use  of  the  films 
results  might  have  been  highly  dis- 
astrous for  many. 

Stereographs  were  also  used  and 
with  considerable  interest  from  the 
pupils. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the 
most  beneficial  time  to  use  visual 
material,  whether  before  or  follow- 
ing reading  assignments  and  class 
discussion.  Each  time  seems  to 
have  its  special  advantage. 

As  mentioned  by  the  pupils,  if 
the  visual  instruction  were  given 
first  the  readings  and  discussions 
were  much  more  "real"  and  mean- 


ingfull.  One  did  not  so  often  sit 
thru  a  class  period  or  read  a  page 
and  not  know  at  the  close  what  had 
been  said. 

But  if  the  pictures  were  shown 
following  readings  and  discussions 
the  pictures  carried  much  more 
meaning  and  the  pupils  were  much 
better  observers. 

It  seems  then  that  the  ideal  and 
most  beneficial  method  is  to  show 
the  pictures  both  before  and  after 
the  class  readings  and  discussions 
whenever  this  is  possible.  In  most 
cases  it  would  not  be  possible  un- 
less the  materials  were  owned  by 
the  school  for  they  can  be  kept  only 
a  day,  or  a  few  days  at  most. 

Nothing  Exclusive 

There  is  a  belief  held  by  some 


which  should  be  considered  here. 
That  is  the  one  of  which  H.  G. 
Wells,  as  previously  mentioned,  is 
typical,  that  the  visual  method  of 
instruction  is  one  which  because  of 
its  surpassing  values  is  to  be  used 
exclusive  of  any  others.  This  is  a 
great  fallacy  and  if  adhered  to  will 
greatly  discredit  this  valuable 
method  of  teaching. 

It  is  not  an  exclusive  method  but 
is  a  supplementary  method  as  are 
all  of  the  other  methods  which  we 
employ  in  our  teaching.  And  in 
connection  with  this  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  pictures  are 
merely  a  substitute  and  should 
never  be  preferred  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  visit  the  actual  objects  and 
processes. 


The  Education  I  Wish  I  Might 
Have  Had 


EDUCATION  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  subject  that  comes  be- 
fore the  human  race. 

For  it  is  simply  another  name  for 
life. 

Everybody  has  his  particular  views 
on  education.  Some  of  these  are  prac- 
tical, some  too  practical,  some  un- 
practical, and  many  fantastical. 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  interest- 
ing for  a  man  past  fifty  to  tell  the 
kind  of  education  he  wishes  he  might 
have  had.  What  could  be  more  prac- 
tical than  this? 

Freed  from  all  theories,  fads  or 
groups,  and  looking  at  the  matter 
purely  in  its  relation  to  human  life 
and  its  values  in  contentment  and  at- 
tainment, I  can  say  that  instead  of  the 
education   I   did   have,   which    is    about 


AT  NO  TIME  in  history  has 
there  been  such  a  means 
of  influencing  the  spirit  of 
men,  and  particularly  of  wom- 
en and  children,  as  the  motion 
picture  affords.  We  cannot 
yet  realize  the  effect  which 
this  education  by  pictures  will 
have  on  the  spirit  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  it  will  be  more 
impressive  and  more  lasting 
than  we  imagine,  even  in  our 
wildest  dreams. 

—MAETERLINCK. 


the  same  that  most  people  get  in  the 
American  public  high  school  and  uni- 
versity, I  wish  I  had  been  trained  as 
follows: 

J.  I  wish  I  had  early  been  surrounded  by 
gentle,  cultured  people,  reverent,  of  high  prin- 
ciples, with  a  quick  sense  of  honor,  and  all 
the  other  essentials  of  true  religion  and  good 
morals,  and  that  it  had  been  early  impressed 
upon  me  that  sects  and  religious  organizations 
ire  of  little  or  no  importance.  Thus  I  would 
have  got  moral  training  in  the  only  way  it  is 
to  be  gotten,  which  is  by  personal  influence, 
and  would  have  been  saved  a  lot  of  needless 
trouble. 

2.  I  wish  my  will  had  been  early  trained  by 
vigorous,  intelligent,  and  loving  discipline.  I 
wish  that  I  had  early  learned  what  I  found 
out  only  late,  that  the  best  joys  in  life  are 
those  that  come  from  self-mastery  and  not 
from    self-indulgence. 

3.  I  wish  that  my  powers  of  observation 
had  been  carefully  drilled  and  developed,  and 
that  I  had  had  some  one  to  teach  me  the 
rudiments  of  the  sciences  in  the  field  and  not 
alone    in    books. 

4.  I  wish  that  the  whole  problem  of  sex  had 
been  explained  to  me  before  I  was  fourteen 
years  old,  so  that  when  the  fires  of  adoles- 
cence came,  I  should  have  dealt  with  them 
more   intelligently. 

5.  I  wish  that  every  year  during  the  fair 
weather,  till  I  was  twenty-one,  I  had  lived 
outdoors,  and  that  I  had  come  to  manhood 
with    a   body   as   healthy  as   that  of  a   panther. 

6.  I  wish  I  had  been  early  taught  the  dig- 
nity and  moral  self-respect  of  waiting  on  my- 
self,  and   the   shame  of  being  waited  on. 

7.  I  wish  that  some  intelligent  teacher  had 
studied  me  and  helped  me  to  discover  that 
part    of    the    world's    work    which    I    could    do 


best.  It  took  me  almost  fifty  years  to  find 
this  out.  With  proper  education  I  would 
have  found   it   out   before   I   was  twenty-five. 

8.  I  wish  I  had  been  taught  the  sacred- 
ness  and  value  of  money;  how  to  make  it,  how 
to   save   it,   and  how   to   spend   it. 

9.  I  wish  that  I  had  been  taught  how  to 
live  alone;  how  to  find  resources  within  my- 
self  and    not   to    depend    upon   other   people. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  partial  list, 
and  consists  in  just  a  few  things  that 
occur  to  me  now. 

As  a  rule,  my  education  consisted  in 
a  silly  development  of  memory,  the 
learning  of  a  lot  of  things  for  which 
•I  have  never  had  any  use,  the  develop- 
ment of  reverence  for  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  entirely  unworthy  of  it,  and 
the  encouragement  of  enthusiasms 
which  I  had  painfully  to  discard. — 
Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  "Des  Moines 
Capital." 


THERE  is  a  large  field  for 
the  projection  apparatus  in 
education.  It  can  bring  to  the 
city-dweller  visions  of  country 
experience  and  to  the  country 
child  some  appreciation  of  the 
sights  of  the  great  city.  It  can 
enlarge  for  all  of  us  the  range 
of  our  sensory  experience — 
multiplying  our  concepts,  in- 
creasing our  perceptual  mass, 
and  so  making  clearer  our 
ideas  and  rendering  our  think- 
ing more  exact. 
— DR.  ELLIOT  R.  DOWNING 
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A  Home-Made  Stand  for  Projectors 


PART  of  the  joy  of  using  vis- 
ual aids  in  teaching  is  in  hav- 
ing convenient  equipment. 
Often,  when  a  teacher  desires  to 
use  a  film  or  a  set  of  stereopticon 
views  in  her  room,  ( there  is  no 
stand.  A  table  is  made  to  serve,  and 
it  is  too  low.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, the  light-beam  from  the  pro- 
jector should  shoot  level  over  the 
heads  of  the  seated  pupils.  A  rick- 
ety box  or  some  big  books  are  used 
to  raise  the  projector.  They  wiggle 
and  shake,  and  the  picture  is  un- 
steady. Then,  too,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  place  except  the  floor 
to  put  the  various  necessary  ar- 
ticles such  as  the  reel-can,  the  dust- 
rag  and  the  screw  driver. 

Stand,    a    Time    Saver 

The  most  satisfactory  time  to  use 
those  visual  aids  requiring  pro- 
jectors is,  like  all  other  visual  aids, 
just  when  the  teacher  has  prepared 
the  class  for  them.  Unless  there 
are  some  reliable  big  boys  in  the 
class,  the  teacher  must  bring  in  the 
projector,  set  it  up  and  adjust  it,  all 
for  perhaps  only  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes of  use.  The  planning  and  la- 
bor involved  are  such  that  without 
convenient  equipment  many  teach- 
ers are  inclined  to  omit  the  most 
vitally  important  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  teaching. 

Class  Can  Make  Cabinet 

This  difficulty  is  easily  removed. 
Any  school  possessing  a  portable 
film  projector  and  stereopticon — 
and  every  school  should  possess 
them  —  can  make  the  equipment 
available  to  every  teacher  for  just 
such  ordinary  and  matter-of-fact 
every-day  use  as  a  map  or  a  globe 
receives.  For  this  purpose  a  stout 
rolling  cabinet-stand  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  sketches.  It  was 
first  devised  and  constructed  by  a 
Michigan  manual  training  instruc- 
tor to  meet  the  requirements  indi- 
cated   by    considerable    experience 
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in  handling  projectors,  and  has 
since  been  widely  copied.  It  has 
all  the  merits  of  convenience  and 
cheapness,  and  can  be  built  by  any 
wood-working  class  or  energetic 
teacher,  following  the  measure- 
ments given. 

This  movable  stand  is  42  inches 
high,  and  raises  the  projector  to  the 
proper  position  above  the  floor.  Its 
solid  construction  insures  absolute 
steadiness.  The  two  shelves  of  the 
cabinet,  enclosed  on  three  sides, 
give  ample  room  for  accessories 
and  extra  material.  Very  little  floor 
space  is  required — about  as  much 
as  is  covered  by  a  standing  person. 
Being  on  casters,  the  stand,  with 
the  projector  and  all  necessary 
equipment,  can  be  rolled  from  room 
to  room,  placed  in  an  aisle  or  be- 
hind a  row  of  seats,  the  electrical 
connections  made  and  the  pictures 
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shown    without    exertion,    loss    of 
time  or  disturbance  in  the  class. 

Material  Required 

The  material  required  for  this 
most  convenient  piece  of  school 
furniture  can  be  purchased  for 
three  dollars  or  less.  The  top  and 
shelves  require  a  total  of  six  linear 
feet  of  l"xlO"  and  six  of  lffx8" 
planking.  The  corner  posts  take 
19  linear  feet  of  2"  x  3"  lumber, 
while  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
l"x3"  facing  amounts  to  22  linear 
feet.  The  panels  require  eight  feet 
of  j4"  x  10"  lumber  or  veneer.  This 
makes  a  total  of  32  board  feet 
of  lumber.  The  only  other  ma- 
terials needed  are  four  casters  and 
a  handful  of  nails  or  screws.  A 
half  day  or  less  is  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  build  the  stand  according 
to  the  measurements  given,  after  all 
materials  are  assembled. 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF 
THE    DESERT 

This  picture  which  has  been  adapted 
.  from  the  novel  by  Zane  Gray  is  a  vivid, 
dashing  visualization  of  pioneer  days 
on  the  western  desert.  It  suggests  "The 
Covered  Wagon"  although  not  built  on 
so  monumental  a  scale. 

There  is  something  fundamentally 
romantic  about  mans'  attempt  to  con- 
quer a  new  land.  And  the  desert  pic- 
tured here,  barren  and  waste,  and  full 
of  menace,  is  specially  picturesque  as 
a  background. 

Here  settled  a  religious  colony  under 
a  stalwart,  praying  leader  who  feared 
God  but  was  afraid  of  no  man.  And 
here  he  maintained  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents  against    all   trickery   and   vio- 


lence upon  the  part  of  the  sons  of  in- 
quity  who  sojourned  in  a  neighboring 
and  vicious  i  rentier  town. 

A  picture  based  upon  such  material 
offers  no  sutleties  or  pictorial  froufrou. 
Dealing  with  primitive  men,  the  action 
is  primitive,  and  to  some  the  reels  may 
seem  incredibly  crowded  with  violence. 
But  there  is  a  vigor  and  plausibility  and 
a  dramatic  cohesion  that  lifts  this  photo- 
drama  far  above  the  average  western 
film. 

There  are  some  scenes  which  are  com- 
parable to  the  finest  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  True  there  is  not  the  sinu- 
ous, long  line  of  prairie-schooners,  but 
there  are  gorgeous  panoramic  views  of 
butte  and  sky  and  vast  herds  of  wild 
horses  being  conveyed  for  barter.  There 
is    an   impressive    climax   when    Indians 


and  white  men  ride  together  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  obnoxious  neighbors. 
And  in  between  the  hurly-burly  are 
warm  little  touches  of  humor  and 
romance  and  always  there  is  the  dom- 
inating figure  of  Ernest  Torrence  as 
the  splendid  leader  in  a  strange  land. 

Even  if  one  is  the  sophisticated  type 
of  movie  fan  who  prefers  his  problem 
play  and  considers  western  pictures  like 
this  crude  relics  of  an  early  stage  of 
cinematic  progress,  he  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  this  swiftly-moving,  his- 
torically interesting  film. 

Released  by  Famous-Players  Lasky. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  DESERT 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

Many  film  critics  hail  this  picture  as 
the  greatest  picture  which  has  yet  been 
produced.  Although  this  is  perhaps 
too  glowing  tribute,  its  greatness  can- 
not be  denied.  Mr.  De  Mille  has  out- 
done himself. 

A  prologue  showing  the  genesis  of 
the  ten  commandments  is  followed  by 
a  drama  showing  that  the  observance 
of  these  fundamental  laws  is  a  matter 
of  good  common  sense  as  well  as  of 
ethics  and  religion.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
logue that  the  picture  is  greatest. 

Remarkable  scenes  visualizing  the 
hideous  oppression  of  the  people  of 
Israel  by  the  Egyptians  introduce  the 
exodus,  the  pursuit  by  Pharoah  and  his 
horsemen,  the  parting  of  the  waves  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  where  Moses  received  the 
commandments. 

The  whole  thing  is  superlative.  There 
are  certain  scenes,  however,  which  etch 
themselves  upon  the  memory ; — Pharoah 
in  awful  splendor  upon  his  throne;  the 
Israelites  fleeing  in  confused  and  strug- 
gling but  picturesque  lines ;  the  waters 
heaving  themselves  apart  for  a  safe 
passage ;  the  lightning  and  the  celestial 
light  upon  the  lonely  mountain  top;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  magnificent  chase 
of  Pharoah's  horsemen  across  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  Much  of  this  superb 
action,  which  is  in  a  way  the  pictorial 
record  of  the  migration  of  a  nation,  is 
photographed   in   color. 

In  the  modern  story  there  are  many 
typical  De  Mille  touches,  but  very  ef- 
fectively if  somewhat  melodramatically, 
he  shows  the  efficacy  of  obeying  the 
law. 

There  is  the  mother  who  interprets 
the  scriptures  literally  without  breadth 
or  grace  of  vision.  Her  attitude  drives 
her  younger  son  to  scoffing  and  blas- 
phemy and  he  pays  with  his  life  and 
with  his  honor  for  his  mockery  of  God's 
laws. 

There  is  much  in  the  narrative  that  is 
exaggerated,  sensational  and  artificial 
but  there  is  much  to  command  thought. 

Such  a  picture  must  have  influence 
even  if  it  does  no  more  than  inform  an 
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THE   TEN   COMMANDMENTS 


indifferent    public    as    to    the    historical 
circumstances  surrounding  the  origin  of- 
the  ten  commandments.     As  a  spectacle 
it  has  almost  never  been  surpassed. 
Released  by  Famous  Players — Lasky. 


WEST  OF  THE  WATER  TOWER 

Unlike  the  other  pictures  reviewed  at 
length  in  this  issue  "West  of  the  Water 
Tower"  deals  with  the  psychology  of 
a  situation  and  in  particular  with  the 
psychology  of  the  small  town  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  sort  of  "Main  Street" 
infinitely  more  dramatic   and   compact. 

The  plot  is  centered  around  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  boy, — the  son  of  a  minister. 
Although  each  loves  the  other,  there  is 
a  wall  of  misunderstanding  between 
them  and  when  the  crisis  of  the  lad's 
unhappy  marriage  comes,  an  open  rup- 
ture between  the  two  is  precipitated. 
How  the  years  work  out  the  problem 
so  that  a  comfortable  adjustment  comes 
in   the  end   is  the  business   of  the  tale. 

The  love  story  of  the  young  people, 
irrisistably  drawn  together,  is  beautiful- 
ly and  delicately  told,  although  there 
are  necessarily  gaps  in  the  dramatic 
sequence  which  are  a  trifle  difficult  to 
span,  for  one  who  has  not  read  the 
novel. 

Tn  this  type  of  picture  where  so 
much  depends  upon  the  skillful  portrayal 
of  the  mental  and  spiritual  reaction  to 
an  event  rather  than  upon  the  event 
itself, — the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
actors.    They  can  make  or  mar  the  play. 

Krncst  Torrence  plays  the  important 
part  of  the  minister,  sincerely  but  per- 
haps a  bit  ponderously.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  easy  part  to  interpret  with  its 
complexity  of  restrained  emotions. 

With  his  wistful  face  and  youthfully 
awkward  figure,  Glenn  Hunter  is  just 
the  type  for  the  lad  to  whom  life  was 


such  a  gigantic  thing.  But  here  again 
is  a  difficult  role.  It  takes  a  very  deft 
touch  to  bring  out  successfully  the  re- 
markable combination  of  blind-  revolt 
against  circumstance,  the  ambition,  the 
repression,  the  freedom  of  thought  that 
were  factors  in  the  lad's  development. 

This  is  a  picture  which  will  interest 
every  mature  person,  partly  because  of 
its  skillful  handling,  partly  because  of 
its  excellent  acting  and  partly  because 
the  problems  of  environment  with  which 
it  deals  are  vital. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


THE   VIRGINIAN 

This  extremely,  popular  novel  of 
Owen  Wister's  is  in  a  way  an  epic  of 
the   American   plains   and   in   particular 


of  that  picturesque  figure  of  the  West, 
— the  Cowboy.  "The  Virginian"  as 
Owen  Wister  makes  him  is  a  warmly 
human  composite  of  the  best  of  those 
qualities  which  characterize  those  vivid 
figures  of  a  passing  phase  of  American 
life. 

The  novel  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  film  purposes.  Western  pictures 
with  their  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
gallant  riding,  quick  shooting,  primitive 
humor  and  swift  justice, — all  silhouetted 
against  broad  stretches  of  sky  and  roll- 
ing prairie  have  pleased  movie  fans 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  cinema. 
Out  of  this  promising  material  the  di- 
rector has  made  a  successful  picture,— 
an  unusually  successful  picture  many 
people  think. 

There  seems  to  be  lacking,  however, 
that  indescribable  something  which  lifts 
a  picture  out  of  the  group  of  merely 
good  films  and  which  gives  it  distinction 
and  flavor.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
a  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  situation  in  which  a  convention- 
bound,  prim  New  England  school-mis- 
tress finds  herself  loving  a  man  whose 
behavior  violates  all  of  her  creed, — 
even  though  his  conduct  is  justified  by 
the  elemental,  moral  >  code  of  the  plains. 
Something  of  this  situation,  with  its 
wear  and  tear  upon  both  man  and 
woman  is  suggested,  but  it  is  not 
brought  out  in  clean-cut  fashion. 

Kenneth  Harlan  was  the  actor  selected 
to  present  "The  Virginian."  He  is  cap- 
able but  not  particularly  effective.  One 
has  a  feeling  that  he  has  not  grasped 
the  subtleties  of  the  role, — that  he  has 
not  identified  himself  with  that  cavalier 
figure  around  whom  the  action  is  cen- 
tered. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  master- 
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piece,  however,  in  every  picture  and  this 
visualization  of  the  well-known  romance 
will  enhance  its  charm  for  many. 
Released  by  Preferred  Pictures. 


proud 
father. 


king    and    by    an    even    prouder 
Hidden  meetings  in  dusky  cor- 


ridors are  followed  by  danger  and  dis- 
aster but  all's  well  in  the  end  and  the 
king  is  pleased  to  extend  his  royal  favor 
to  the  united  lovers. 

The  settings  for  the  film  while  not 
lavishly  spectacular  are  done  with  ex- 
quisite artistry  and  are  a  constant  de- 
light to  the  eye.  Against  those  perfect 
backgrounds  the  actors  move  bravely  in 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  time. 

Although  the  plot  grows  very  tense 
at  times,  there  is  such  delicate  restraint 
of  treatment  that  one  feels  that  the 
narrative  might  almost  be  a  fairy  tale 
beginning  with  the  fascinating  words, 
"Once  upon  a  Time"  and  ending  with 
the  still  more  fascinating  phrase,  "they 
lived  happily  ever  after." 

Indeed  if  the  author  might  see  what 
has  happened  to  his  novel,  he  would  be 
well  pleased. 

Released  by  Goldwyn. 


TWENTY-ONE 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
methods  the  director  thought  necessary 
to  get  this  picture  across,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  gross  exaggeration 
in  this  film.  The  mother  who  coddles 
her  only  son  is  over-drawn ;  the  father 
who  abuses  his  daughter  for  an  inno- 
cent escapade  and  there  would  marry 
her  to  a  vicious  underworld  character 
is  impossible;  the  consequences  attendant 
upon  the  escapade  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  importance.  Of  course, 
this  is  all  highly  dramatic  but  it  is 
scarcely  versimilitude  to  life.  But  there 
is  Richard  Bathelmess  who  is  youth 
personified  and  the  appeal  of  his  love 
affair  is  a  delicate  and  universal  one. 

Released  by  First  National. 


IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING 

The  stately  palace  of  the  Spanish 
King  was  built  to  harbor  the  romance 
and  adventure  which  color  the  pages  of 
Marion  Crawford's  novel  and  which 
have  been  transferred  in  particularly 
pleasing  manner  to  the  screen. 

The  historical  play  is  apparently  the 
thing  nowadays  and  the  success  of  this 
special  film  is  easy  to  understand  when 
one  contemplates  the  gorgeous  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  this  late  medieval  court. 
While  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
romance  rather  than  upon  the  back- 
ground still  one  glimpses  an  enlivened  bit 
of  Spanish  history  as  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  popular  brother  of  a  jealous 
monarch,  rides  in  the  panoply  of  war  to 
drive  out  the  Moors  from  a  most 
Christian  land. 

The  love  of  this  fine  prince  for  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  captain  of  the 
guards  overcomes  all  obstacles  inter- 
posed by  differences   in  rank  and  by  a 
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Brief   comments   on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


SPORTING   YOUTH 

Reginald  Denny  of  "Leather  Pusher" 
fame  emerges  here  as  a  chauffeur,  rac- 
ing with  the  car  of  his  uninformed  and 
highly  indignant  employer.  The  film  has 
much  light  humor,  dealing  as  it  does, 
with  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  in 
which  the  chauffeur  unwillingly  imper- 
sonates an  English  sportsman.  The  big 
thing,  however,  is  the  race  which  is  long 
drawn  out  but  continually  thrilling  and 
well-sustained.  This  is  an  evening's 
amusement  of  the  better  type. 

Released  by  Universal. 


Theorectically  one's  sympathy  should  be 
with  the  sensitive  homekeeping  woman, 
— but  if  she  wanted  to  hold  her  husband, 
she  was  worse  than  stupid.  In  the  film, 
she  is  made  to  do  incredibly  inane  things 
and  consequently  there  is  the  loss  of 
that  plausibility  necessary  to  make  the 
action  convincing.  Otherwise  the  play 
is  well  done. 

Released  by  Fox. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  LADY 

This  picture  is  adapted  from  the 
Belasco  stage  success  and  relates  inter- 
estingly what  happens  when  a  wife 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
prosperity    of    an    ambitious    husband. 


PIED  PIPER  MALONE 

Here  is  Thomas  Meighan  piping  his 
nieces  and  nephews  to  his  heels  and 
sailing  the  foaming  seas  where  he  loses 
his  good  ship.  The  malicious  second- 
mate  spread  the  news  that  Malone  was 
drunk  when  the  ship  went  down,  and 
consequently  his  townsmen  turn  a  very 
cold  shoulder  upon  him.  It  is  scarcely 
credible    that    men    should    so    treat    a 
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fellow-being  just  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  took  a  drink.  But,  of 
course,  the  storm  is  weathered  and 
everyone  understands  everything  at  the 
end.  Booth  Tarkington  provided  the 
play  but  it  lacks  the  genial  humor  char- 
acteristic of  his  productions  and  only 
the  presence  of  the  popular  actor  saves 
it  from  being  uninteresting. 
Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


UNSEEING   EYES 

It  might  .accurately  be  said  that  this 
picture  features  the  white-draped  north- 
ern wilderness  rather  than  Lionel  Barry- 
more  so  much  is  it  in  evidence.  The 
story,  which  calls  upon  the  suave  actor 
to  exhibit  muscular  activity  rather  than 
histronic  ability  consists  mainly  of  wan- 
dering through  the  previously  mentioned 
snow-clad  wilds.  All  of  the  actors  con- 
tinually ramble  after  each  other, — col- 
lectively and  separately.  After  much 
astonishing  violence,  however,  in  the 
part  of  minor  characters,  the  hero  finds 
the  harrassed  heroine,  while  the  villian 
is  shot  and  hurled  over  a  precipice. 
This  is  melodramatic,  mediocre  stuff- 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Barrymore's  presence. 

Released  by  Cosmopolitan. 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES 
STANDISH 

This  picture  created  by  Charles  Ray 
is  a  splendid  educational  film  setting 
forth  in  great  detail  the  voyage  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
year.  Although  primarily  designed  for 
popular  entertainment,  it's  informational 
value  is  enormous.  It  visualizes  a  vital 
event  in  American  history  and  gives 
definite  personalities  to  historic  figures 
which  have  hitherto  been  just  names  for 
many.  In  spite  of  obvious  flaws,  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pictorial 
record  of  our  country's  development. 

Released  by  Associated  Exhibitors. 


DOWN   TO    THE   SEA   IN   SHIPS 

A  picture  constructed  to  exploit  the 
whaling  industry  of  the  New  England 
coast,  and  to  help  commemorate  the  re- 
nown of  the  stout  whalers  of  yore.  The 
scenes  at  sea  showing  the  chase  and 
the  capture  of  the  whale  are  thrilling. 
The  plot  which  has  been  provided,  how- 
ever, is  melodramatic  and  unconvincing. 
(Hodkinson.) 


MAIN  STREET 

The  Main  Street  of  the  screen  is  not 
the  Main  Street  of  the  novel.  True  one 
recognizes  most  of  the  important  char- 
acters and  many  of  the  incidents  that 
make  up  the  plot.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, much  elimination  of  really  im- 
portant detail  and  an  unconvincing  and 
abrupt  ending  provided.  If  you  liked  the 
novel  do  not  see  the  picture  for  there  is 
missing  the  significance  and  spirit  of  the 
original.     {Warner  Bros.) 
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IN   THE   PALACE   OF  THE   KING 


CAMEO  KIRBY 

A  Booth  Tarkington  story  of  pre-war 
days  on  the  Mississippi  River  when 
gambling  was  a  gentleman's  art  as  well 
as  a  pastime,  and  when  duelling  was  an 


easy  solution  of  a  quarrel.  The  actors 
lack  the  necessary  graceful  ease  to  put 
the  play  over.  They  are  somewhat  pon- 
derous and  heavy  and  give  a  melodra- 
matic touch  to  what  should  be  deft  and 
sparkling.      (Fox.) 


ROCHELEAU'S   GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

COMMERCE  and   INDUSTRY 

It  is  the  intention  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  sources  of  supply,  processes 
of  manufacture  and  cost  of  our  most  common  commodities.  The  industrial  life 
of  our  own  country  is  fully  treated,  and  then  the  relation  of  our  own  country 
to   others,   and  of   these   to   each   other,   are   shown. 

The  special  study  of  the  United  States  is  taken  up,  its  position,  surface  and 
climate.  Wheat,  corn,  livestock,  fisheries,  cotton,  forests  and  mineral  industries 
are   treated.      The   last   named   includes    the   mineral    fuels,   coal    and  petroleum. 

In  all  these  studies  transportation  is  considered  as  well  as  sources  and 
processes.  Rock  and  soil  products  are  given  next.  Now  all  the  important  plant, 
animal  and  mineral  products  have  been  considered.  But  civilization  has  developed 
yet  another  class,  a  little  farther  from  nature,  that  of  manufacturing  industries. 
What  they  are,  what  determines  their  location,  and  their  importance,  fill  several 
chapters. 

Trade  routes  are  now  considered.  This  subject  includes  that  of  means  of 
communication  by  which  business  men  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
industrial    conditions   and   the    state   of    the   markets    of    the   world. 

The  study  of  exchange  as  an  important  factor  in  commerce  is  splendidly 
dealt   with. 

A  very  commendable  feature  is  the  diagrams  presenting  relative  production 
values  of   the   world.      Each   subject    is   a    unit   in   itself. 

Commerce  of  Foreign  Nations  has  been  entirely  rewritten..  The  chapter  on 
Canada   has   been    given    greater   prominence. 

The   price    is    $1.50    a    copy. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


2457  Prairie  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


234   Boy  Is  ton  St. 
BOSTON 


221    Fourth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Address    nearest    office    and    mention    Visual     Education 


A.  R.  C. 


J.  R.  C. 


Recreational 
and  Educational 
Motion  Pictures 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
and  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  motion  pictures 
on  subjects  of  service  and 
hygiene,  together  with 
beautiful  scenics  of  for- 
eign lands,  are  available  to 
schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-the- 
a  t  r  i  c  a  1  organizations 
through  the  following  li- 
braries of  the  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, Inc.,  the  exclusive 
national  distributor  for 
these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00  per 
reel  per  day. 


Make  your  bookings  through 
distributor  nearest  you. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
806  West  Washington  Blvd. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Copley  Motion  Picture  Service, 
454  Stuart   St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
130  W.  46th  St. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 
OKLA. 

H.  O.  Davis,  125  S.  Hudson  Street. 

BERKELEY,   CALIF. 

University  Extension  Division, 
301   California  Hall. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Saint  Paul   Institute, 
4th  St.  Front,  Auditorium. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Cosmopolitan  Film  Exchange 
2014  Third  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Michigan  Film  Library 
338  John   R.   Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Enterprise  Distributing  Corp. 
104  Walton  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Southern   Moving   Picture    Corp., 
310  McGill  Building. 
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Schools  and  Universities 

The  best  educational  authorities  agree 
that  the  moving  picture  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the 
school  room.  While  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  has  just  begun  we  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  us  of  the  enormous 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  visual  in- 
struction. 

Clifton  belongs  to  that,  small  band  of 
communities  that  have  already  put  vis- 
ual instruction,  through  the  motion  pic- 
ture, into  use  in  its  school  rooms.  At 
present  the  high  school  is  starting  a 
regular  weekly  showing  of  educational 
films  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
geography  pupils.  These  pictures  will 
include  travel  scenes  in  a  wide  range 
of  countries,  industrial  films  illustrating 
various   lines   of   manufacture,   the  har- 


vesting of  crops,  engineering  enter- 
prises, and  many  others.  These  are  all 
exceedingly  rich  in  educational  Values. 
Through  them  children  will  discover 
that  pictures  based  on  sober  truth  may 
be  beautiful,  instructive  and  thoroughly 
entertaining. 

The  method  of  securing  the  greatest 
educational  value  from  the  pictures  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  teachers  find 
in  them  the  best  possible  material  for 
compositions  which  the  pupils  will  en- 
joy writing.  Every  film  shows  material 
for  discussions.  With  its  pictorial 
bases  this  knowledge  should  become  a 
permanent  possession.  Travel  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  means  of  edu- 
cation. By  means  of  the  pictures  pupils 
and  teachers  travel  all  over  the  earth 
together. — Clifton  Copper  Era.      • 


JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Sales  Representatives 

Splendid  opportunity  for 
both  men  and  women  ac- 
quainted with  school  field  to 
introduce  new  visual  teach- 
ing aid;  highly  endorsed  and 
advertised.  Sales  experience 
desirable,  but  not  esssential 
as  we  give  thorough  training. 
Unlimited  earning  possibili- 
ties.    Write  for  particulars. 


Picturol  Sales  Department 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago,  111. 


Urging  that  school  children  from  the 
fifth  grade  up  be  urged  to  attend  as 
many  of  the  film  showings  of  American 


The  Paralyzing  Effects  of  the  Purely  Futile 


(Continued  from  page  66) 


teacher  with  renewed  interest  and  enthusiasm '  on  his 
own  part  could  again  become  actually  their  teacher 
and  friend. 

THOSE  who  are  successful  as  teachers  will 
approve  the  foregoing  remarks;  those  who  are 
not,  will  make  reservations.  But  the  thesis  here  set 
forth  is  confirmed  in  the  experience  of  every  one  as 
a  student  unless,  indeed,  he  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  never  to  have  had  a  teacher  who  could  clothe  the' 
dry  skeletons  of  hjstory  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
real  people,  or  make  the  abstruse  processes  of 
mathematics  magic  ladders  by  which  to  ascend -to 
places  otherwise  inaccessible.  And  such  a  one  can 
get  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  these  views 
simply  by  observing  with  what  tireless  interest  students 
will  work  on  staging  a  play,  or  giving  an  operetta,  or 
preparing  for  a  debate. 


IT  IS  relatively  easy  to  point  out  defects  in  things ; 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  suggest  efficient  and 
feasible  remedies.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
it  is  easier  to  discover  faults  than  it  is  to  cure  them. 
An  improvement  would  undoubtedly  be  effected  if 
elementary  education  were  consciously  and  definitely 
planned  as  a  preparation  for  some  work  or  place  in 
life,  rather  than  as  the  first  steps  toward  some  vague 
and  rarely  attained  scholarship.  If  this  change  in 
aim  were  accompanied  by  a  much  more  general,  use 
of  such  aids  as  laboratories  and  the  various  types  of 
visual  education,  which  from  their  very  nature  are 
concrete,  school  life  would  not  seem  to  be  so  largely 
merely  moving  bricks  from  one  place  to  another  and 
piling  them  in  orderly  arrays.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  continued  journey  into  strange  and  inter- 
esting lands,  and  a  preparation  for  achieving  the  most 
cherished  ambitions. 
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history  as  possible,  Superintendent  Er- 
nest A.  Smith  of  the  Evanston  (Til.) 
schools,   says : 

"We  have  found  that  most  school 
children  attend  the  movies.  The  num- 
ber who  do  not  attend  at  least  once  a 
week  is  quite  small,  and  many  of  them 
go  twice  a  week.  If  they  attend  fihn 
plays,  I  heartily  recommend  that  they 
see  the  entertaining  series  produced  By 
the  Yale  University  Press." — Ernest  A. 
Smith,  Superintendent,  Evanston,  III.  l 

Friday  afternoons,  devoted  in  little 
red  schoolhouse  days  to  piece-speaking 
and  visitors,  and  later  relegated  to  the 
background,  have  once  more  taken  their 
place  as  a  red  letter  day  on  the  school 
calendar.  Once  more  it  is  an  occasion 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  youngsters, 
but  under  the  present  regime  the  stam- 
mering school  boy  and  his  glib  little 
sister  are  supplanted  on  the  platform  by 
skilled  picture  actors. 

The  change  is  the  combined  result  of 
the  magic  of  the  cameraman  and  of 
modern  educational  methods  and  the 
eternal  problem  of  presenting  history 
and  geography  and  all  the  other  sub- 
jects in  a  vivid  and  attractive  form  ap- 
pears to  find  a  new  solution.  Although 
of  course  no  amount  of  school  teaching 
can  give  pupils  new  ears,  new  eyes  and 
new  minds,  the  school  authorities  at 
least  are  taking  the  next  best  course  in 
providing  through  the  well-liked  silver 
screen  a  new  method  of  approach  to 
the  brain. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  after  school 
is  over  between  300  and  400  school  chil- 
dren gather  at  the  high  school  for  the 
picture  lessons.  They  certainly  seem  far 
removed  from  lessons  though,  for  travel 
and  history  are  so  well  seasoned  with 
Charlie  Chaplin  antics  that  the  young- 
sters crowd  the  auditorium  with  almost 
the  same  eagerness  with  which  they 
rush  to  the  theaters  for  their  favorite 
comedy  stars. 

Realizing  that  the  value  of  the  pic- 
tures will  be  doubled  if  the  pupils  know 
something  of  the  subjects  they  are  go- 
ing to  see,  C.  H.  Griffey,  superintendent, 
sends  out  advance  notices  of  each  film, 
urging  that  the  children  learn  some- 
thing about  the  places  or  heroes  they 
are  going  to  see. — Adrian  {Mich)  Tele- 
gram. 

—  o  — 
Churches 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  films  in  a 
local  church : 

"Many  people  will  have  a  new  idea 
of  Jesus  Christ  after  they  have  seen  such 
pictures  as  'From  the  Manger  to  the 
Cross'  and  'The  Unfoldment.'  All 
man's  education,  all  his  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  really  formed  from  pic- 
tures. Pictures  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  writing  or  speech.  Everyone 
can    see   a   picture   and    interpret    it    in 


his  own  way.  It  is  irresistible  as  ex- 
ample. The  motion  picture  is  life,  mag- 
nified and  extended  over  a  limitless 
field.  We  have  learned  the  truth  for 
many  years  from  machine  made  Bibles 
and  many  believe  that  machine  made 
pictures  may  become  even  more  power- 
ful as  a  means  of  revealing  the  truth 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its 
progress  among  the  people  of  the  earth." 
— Rainbeck   (la.)   Courier. 

Microscopic  moving  pictures  have  been 
perfected.  A  city  theater  invited  the 
teachers  of  New  Orleans  to  view  the 
first  three  films  released.  "The  Bee," 
"The  Ant"  and  "The  Spider"  were  the 
titles.  The  life,  habits  and  characteris- 
tics of  these  insects  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  Ants  performed  their  en- 
gineering feats.  A  spider  spun  280  feet 
of  silk  in  less  than  two  minutes.  The 
building  of  the  comb  and  cells,  the  care 
of  the  young  and  the  birth  of  the 
Queen  Bee  were  vividly  enacted  upon 
the  screen. 

These  pictures  were  educational,  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  They  appeal 
to  adults  as  well  as  children,  to  any  one 
with  a  mind  open  to  new  thoughts  and 
knowledge.  Motion  pictures  are  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  The  perfection  of  this 
microscopic  camera  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward. It  should  be  utilized  in  all  pro- 
grams for  visual  education.  These  three 
films  would  teach  more  of  natural  his- 


tory to  children  than  three  books. — New 
Orleans  Item. 

Automobiles 

"Some  of  the  automobile  shows  this 
winter  are  exhibiting  moving  pictures 
which  show  exactly  how  every  part  of 
the  mechanism   works. 

Moving  pistons  and  valves,  the  in- 
take of  the  vaporized  gasoline  and  the 
outgo  of  burnt  fumes,  the  operation 
of  the  transmission  gears  and  clutch 
and  differential  and  other  movable 
parts,  all  are  depicted  with  a  clearness 
which  is  a  revelation  to  many  a  man 
who  thinks  he  knows  his  own  car,  and 
which  has  great  educational  value  for 
the  novice. 

This  is  an  admirable  method  of  teach- 
ing such  matters,  and  one  which  might 
be  greatly  expanded.  It  is  a  mechanical 
age.  Henceforth  people  will  have  to 
understand  internal  combustion  engines 
and  electric  motors,  not  to  mention  ra- 
dio outfits,  as  former  generations  un- 
derstood horses  and  buggies.  Children 
pick  up  superficial  information  along 
these  lines  rather  easily,  but  no  serious 
effort  has  yet  been  made,  on  a  big 
scale,  to  teach  either  them  or  their 
parents  the  mechanical  essentials  which 
every  normal  American  hereafter  will 
be  expected  to  know  as  a  matter  of 
course.  On  with  the  movie  lectures! — 
Punxsutawney  Spirit. 


News  of  the  Producers, 
Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


NEW  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MINE 
FILMS 

A  lengthy  series  of  vivid  and  strik- 
ing educational  motion  picture  films, 
depicting  the  mining,  preparation  and 
utilization  of  the  various  mineral  ma- 
terials, is  made  more  readily  available 
to  the  public  through  a  new  system 
of  distribution,  arranged  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  by  which 
the  many  industrial  films  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  be  obtained 
through  state  or  sectional  centers  of 
distribution. 

Nearly  a  hundred  educational  films 
have  been  prepared  in  the  past  few 
years  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  co- 
operation with  industrial  concerns. 
The  demand  for  these  films  for  show- 
ing by  educational  institutions  and 
civic  bodies  has  become  so  great  that 
the  original  plan  of  centralized  dis- 
tribution from  the  Pittsburgh  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  become  inadequate.  A  iciected 
list  of  the  best  of  these  films  is  now 
made    available    in    twenty-seven    co- 


operating agencies  located  in  the  dif- 
ferent states. 

The  films  relate  to  coal,  petroleum, 
sulphur,  iron,  asbestos,  zinc,  marble, 
copper,  natural  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals. A  series  of  films  depicts  most 
vividly  such  industrial  processes  as 
the  manufacture  of  oxygen,  the  mak- 
ing of  fire-clay  refractories,  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobiles,  the  methods 
of  compressing  air,  the  quarrying  of 
limestones,  etc.  Other  films  illustrate 
dangerous  and  safe  practices  in  min- 
ing, efficiency  in  the  combustion  of 
coal,  the  utilization  of  water  power, 
and  the  operation  of  a  gasoline  motor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  state  dis- 
tribution centers,  to  which  interested 
persons  should  apply  for  information: 


University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

"University   of  California,   Berkeley,   Calif. 
Department  of  Visual  Education,   Los  Angeles 
County  Public  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

University   of   Florida,    Gainesville,    Fla. 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,   Chicago,  111. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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University  of  Kansas,   Lawrence,  Kas. 

State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches,  La. 

University   of  Michigan,   Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mis- 
sissippi, A.  and  M.  College,  Miss. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

New   Jersey    State   Museum,   Trenton,    N.   J. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.   C. 

Educational  Museum,  Cleveland  School  of 
Education,   Cleveland,   O. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,   Okla. 

University   of   Oregon,   Eugene,   Ore. 

Co-operative   Extension  Work  in  Agriculture 

and   Home  Economics,   Brookings,  S.   Dak. 

University   of   Texas,    Austin,    Tex. 

University    of   Utah,    Salt    Lake    City,   Utah. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

University   of   Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wis. 


ROMANCE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  one  of  the  great  hydro- 
electric and  super  power  systems  of 
the  world,  is  conducting  a  campaign 
to  familiarize  its  patrons  with  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  the  juice 
they  pay  for.  The  film  starts  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  Sierras 
where  the  water  is  collected  and 
dropped  thousands  of  feet  below  into 
the  turbines  which  transmute  gravity 
into  electric  current,  which  later 
makes  the  toast  for  breakfast  or  curls 
the  housewife's  hair.  Officials  of  the 
company  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
reaction  from  this  film,  which  is  al- 
ways presented  with  a  lecture.  Noth- 
ing but  the  moving  picture  is  capable 
of  conveying  a  workable  idea  to  the 
layman  of  such  a  long  and  compli- 
cated chain  of  processes  as  is  in- 
volved in  an  electric  super-power  sys- 
tem. 


FARM  BUREAU  COVERS  COAST 

Giving  five  hundred  consecutive  per- 
formances of  motion  pictures  on  an 
average  of  five  showings  per  week, 
in  more  than  two  hundred  different 
cities  and  towns,  reaching  from  the 
Oregon  state  line  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  covering  a  circuit  of  two 
thousand  miles  in  length,  is  the  rec- 
ord-breaking achievement  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  circuit  conducted  by  the 
state  organization  farm  bureau. 

Twelve  reels  are  shown  at  these 
performances  nightly,  and  figured  on 
a  basis  cf  a  cinema  achievement,  more 
than  six  million  feet  of  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  brought  to  the  gaze 
of  a  half  million  people  in  California 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  de- 
picting in  educational  portrayal  the 
cause  of  the  organization. 


FILMS  FREE  BABIES. 

Motion  picture  films  have  been 
brought  into  use  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  designed  to  break  up  the  prac- 
tice of  mothers  and  nursing  home  at- 
tendants who  for  generations  have 
bound    babies    in    cloths    at    night    so 


tightly  that  they  could  not  move  their 
arms  or  legs' 

Czechoslovakian,  German  and  Aus- 
trian scientists  have  co-operated  in 
putting  out  a  film,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  educate  mothers  and 
nurses  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
wrapping  babies  who,  it  is  contended, 
sheuld  be  allowed  the  freedom  of 
their  limbs  at  all  times.  Both  the  old 
fashioned  custom  and  the  proper  way 
to  apply  the  swaddling  bands  are  il- 
lustrated. A  lecturing  physician  ac- 
companies the  film,  which  has  alreadv 
been  shown  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Prague,, 
Warsaw,  Bucharest  and  other  cities. 


SLIDES  MODIFY  MOSES 

Moses  is  generally  accredited  with 
having  written  that  portion  of  the 
Bible  that  details  the  hardships  of 
the  children  of  Israel  when  Pharaoh 
insisted  that  they  furnish  their  own 
straw  for  making  bricks.  Consequent- 
ly, Moses  is  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  belief  prevalent  among  an 
amazingly  large  number  of  persons  in 
this  modern  age  that  brick  are  still 
made  with  straw. 

The  bureau  of  public  roads,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  soon  will 
issue  a  lantern  slide  lecture  and  si- 
ready  has  sent  out  motion  picture 
films  on  brick  road  construction 
which  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  vitrified 
paving  brick.  Incidentally  the  word 
"straw"  is  not  mentioned.  One  sees 
in  the  pictures  that  brick  of  all  kinds, 
face  brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick 
or  vitrified  paving  brick  are  finely 
ground  shales  or  clays  mixed  with 
water  and  burned. 


INSTALL     MOVIES     IN     BRONX 
SCHOOLS 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES 
have  been  ordered  installed  in  all 
new  school  buildings  in  Holland, 
Yorkville  and  Washington  Heights  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
The  subjects  of  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, biology,  civics,  literature  and  na- 
ture study  will  all  be  accompanied  by 
moving  pictures. 


FILM  TEACHES  GUARDSMEN 

National  Guardsmen  throughout  the 
country  are  finding  the  movie  an  ex- 
cellent drill  master.  Military  science 
can  be  taught  by  films  as  readily  as 
any  other  subject,  and  the  General 
Staffs  of  all  the  powers  are  devoting 
increased  attention  to  its  use.  The 
range  of  subjects,  which  even  a  buck 
private  has  to  study  these  days  would 
amaze  Alexander,  Hannibal  or  Caesar, 
and  even  an  artillerist  and  mathema- 
tician like   Napoleon  would  be  aston- 


Visual   Education 

ished  at  the  book  learning  the  modern 
soldier  has  tO'  acquire. 

Still  the  ancient  worthies  would  find 
much  in  the  films  to  remind  them  of 
their  own  problem.  The  film  "Care 
of  the  Horse"  teaches  a  subject  of 
vital  interest  to  the  armies  of  the  last 
seventy  generations.  The  little  Cor- 
poral would  view  with  keen  interest 
and  a  professional  eye  "Artillery  Har- 
ness and  Harnessing"  or  "Artillery 
Teams  in  Draft."  And  everyone  of 
them  would  recognize  some  of  their 
old  problems  in  "Elements  of  Map 
Reading."  Armies  have  had  less  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  movie, 
than  with  most  of  the  other  recent 
great  inventions  such  as  the  aero- 
plane, automobile  or  synthetic  chem- 
istry, but  few  institutions  are  making 
more  use  of  the  film  for  training  pur- 
poses. The  projector  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  important  fixture  of  every 
army  post  and  national  guard  armory. 


Pictures  vs.  Rod 
When  I  went  to  school  I  disliked 
the  study  of  civil  government. 
Our  text-book  'on  the  subject  was 
dry.  I  hated  it — the  book,  but  I'm 
sure  I  had  no  natural  or  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  subject  itself.  We 
had  to  memorize  this,  that,  and 
what  not.  Why,  I  don't  know.  The 
"why"  was  never  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  me.  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  find  it  out.  Whatever 
latent  interest  I  may  have  had  in 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  our 
country  was  never  stimulated  by 
either  the  text-book  or  the  teacher. 
There  were  few,  if  any,  pictures  in 
the  book.  Pictures,  live  pictures 
with  a  human  touch,  make  an  in- 
delible imprint  on  the  malleable 
mind  of  a  child.  They  stimulate 
his  interest  in  the  ideas  they  repre- 
sent. He  desires  to  know  more 
about  them.  He  remembers  with- 
out memorizing,  whatsoever  is  of 
interest  to  him.  The  rod  is  not 
necessary.  He  has  found  some- 
thing new  to  play  with. 

William  R.  Pike 


In  the  Artist's  Studio 

Captain  of  Commerce:  "D'you  sell 
them?" 

Artist  (in  hope)  :  "Oh,  yes,  certain- 
ly!" 

Captain  of  Commerce:  "Young  man, 
come  with  me.  I've  been  looking  for  a 
salesman  like  you  for  years." — Sydney 
Bulletin. 
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"SAY  IT   WITH  PICTURES" 


operating   me  .riciuroi  Jbantera   in   a  liiassruum 


"GLASS  LANTERN  SLIDES  DOOMED 

FOR    CLASSROOM    USE" 

— so  stated  a  prominent  school  executive  after  seeing  the  S.  V.  E.  PICTUROL  LANTERN  in 
operation.  "The  perfection  of  a  classroom  lantern  that  projects  individually,  as  well  as  seri- 
ally,still  pictures  from  strips  of  non-inflammable  film  will  advance  visual  instruction  several 
decades." 

THE  S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET 

The   S.    V.    E.   UNIVERSAL   PICTUROL   SET   is   the   first   unit    of   the    Society's   Picturol    Library.       It   contains 

over   2880   separate   views   covering  practically  every  elementary   school   subject Geography,    History,   Nature 

Study,  Health  and  Sanitation,  Civics,  Agriculture,  Literature  and  Art.  Each  view  has  been  painstakingly 
selected  and  correlated  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Editors,  all  experienced  teachers.  The  Lantern  can  be  used 
in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher  as  needed  to  illustrate  the  work  of  instruction,  without  interrupting  the 
regular  class   work.      One,    five,   twenty,   or  even   fifty  views   can    be   projected    in    a   lesson   period.      The   S.   V. 

E.    UNIVERSAL    PICTUROL    SET    gives    you    a    complete  system   of  visual   instruction not  a  fragment.      Start 

a  Picturol   Library   now.      For   further  information    on   this   practical    classroom    aid    fill    out    the    coupon    below. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL    EDUCATION,    Inc. 

806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,   Illinois 


Write  us  for 
further  information 


Openings  for  a  few 
Sales  Representatives. 
Write  for  details. 
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me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

JOE  McGUIRE.  While  highly  entertaining 
because  of  the  delightful  little  story  which 
carries  action  and  suspense,  this  film  also 
teaches  a  lesson.  Joe  McGuire,  a  lovable  young 
farmer,  has  always  preached  co-operation 
among  the  farmers.  After  he  has  succeeded 
in  converting  his  neighbors  and  even  winning 
over  his  enemy,  the  fine  results  of  co-operative 
methods  are  effectively  shown.  5  reels.  (/> 
and   d,  Homestead.) 

BETTER  MILK.  More  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  creamy  fluid,  method  of  hand- 
ling, more  views  of  contented  cows  and  ma- 
chinery than  one  might  expect  to  see  in  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  film.  1  reel.  (/>  and  d, 
Vitagraph.) 

THE  FARMER'S  ALLIES  AND  PESTS. 
This  film  shows  "Who's  Who"  among  the  de- 
structive and  helpful  insects.  1  reel.  (p  and 
d,   Vitagraph.) 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Fumigation  of  citrus  fruit  and  trees  is  shown 
by  this  film,  and  other  methods  to  prevent 
damage  to  oranges  and  lemons  are  included. 
1  reel,     (p  and  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

AMERICANIZATION-    AND    CIVICS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.  (Romance  of 
the  Republic  Series.)  A  fine  showing  of  the 
capitol  building,  statues  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  Seal  of  the  United  States,  Custodian 
of  all  documents  of  State,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Treaty  Division,  Naval  Arma- 
ment Limitation  Treaty,  Passport  Division  and 
Taking  the  Oath.  1  reel.  (Instruc.  Film  Soc. 
of  Am.,  d,  Gen.  Vision  Co.) 

GROWTH  OF  CITIES  AND  THEIR 
PROBLEMS..  This  film  carries  an  interesting 
lesson  in  civics.  1  reel,  <p  and  d,  Soc.  for 
Vis.  Ins.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

THE  HIGHEST  LAW.  A  portrayal  _  of 
some  of  the  leading  events  of  Lincoln's  life. 
Episodes  are  developed  which  reveal  the  qual- 
ities that  made  him  stand  out  as  the  supreme 
figure  of  his  time,      (p  and  d,   American.) 

CLIMBING  LIFE'S  HILL.  This  is  the 
new  title  for  "The  Boy  Wannamaker."  The 
film  is  a  characterization  of  the  late  merchant 
prince  and  great  Sunday  School  scholar.  Wan- 
namaker.    2  reels,     (d,   Plymouth  Film  Corp.) 

THE  BENEFACTOR.  Edison's  life  is  told 
in  interesting  episodes  from  the  age  of  five 
to  the  present.  3  reels,  (p  and  d,  General 
Elec.   Co.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

THE  UNITED  STATES  A  TEN  TALENT 
NATION.  This  film  may  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  course  in  United  States  geog- 
raphy. Each  reel  a  complete  lesson.  13  reels. 
{p  and  d,  American.) 

(Scenic  American) 

SUMMER  DAYS  NEAR  SAN  DIEGO. 
GOING  TO  THE  SUN  IN  GLACIER  PARK. 
Each  1  reel.  ((Burton  Holmes'  Travel  Films, 
Numbers  1048  and  1141.     (d,  Gen.  Vis.  Co.) 


(Scenic    Foreign) 

IN  PICTURESQUE  PRAGUE.  5  reels. 
TWO  CITIES  IN  OLD  CATHAY.  4  reels. 
(Burton  Holmes'  Travel  Films,  Numbers  1069 
and    1150,    respect.)       (d,    Gen.    Vision    Co.) 

KILUEA.  A  remarkable  recreation  of  the 
famous  volcano  of  Hawaii,  showing  its  restless 
lakes  of  fire  and  its  boiling,  seething  mass  of 
red-hot  lava  in  full  colors.  1  reel,  (d,  Car- 
ter.) 

(Physical   Geography) 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  RIVERS. 
The  purpose  of  this  film  is  to  show  how  land, 
originally  without  valleys,  is  changed  in  con- 
figuration by  the  effects  of  rain  which  car- 
ries away  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  some  places, 
forming  little  valleys  in  which  streams  run. 
1   reel.      (<2,   Indiana   Univ.) 

IN  DUTCH.  There  is  so  much  of  water 
to  so  little  _  of  land  in  Holland  that  in  this 
quaint  scenic  film  the  houses  and  buildings 
appear  to  be  looking  into  a  mirror. 


$500  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education  offers  these  prizes — 

FIRST  PRIZE $250.00        THIRD  PRIZE 50.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  100.00        FIVE  PRIZES  OF 10.00 

TEN  PRIZES  OF  5.00 

THE  FOLLOWING 


FOR  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  SCENARIOS. 

REQUIREMENTS  ONLY: 


(1) 
(2) 


SUBJECT— Any  usually  taught  in  Ele-  (3) 

mentary  or  High  Schools. 

LENGTH— One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  (4) 

scenes,  requiring  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes to  project. 


TITLES  for  scenes. 

TIME  LIMIT— All  copy  to  be  type- 
written and  mailed  on  or  before  May  15, 
1924. 


Write  to   VISUAL  EDUCATION,  806  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  for  any  further  information  on  the 
contest  you  may  desire. 

The  contest  is  to  be  determined  solely  on  literary  and  educational  value,  and  practicability  of  production  and 
exhibition,    of    the    scenarios    submitted. 

Judges  are: 


W.    W.    Atwood,    Clark    University. 
W.    C.    Bagley,    Columbia   University. 
Forest   Ray   Moulton,    University   of   Chicago. 
Frank    N.    Freeman,    University  of    Chicago. 
F.   Dean    McCluskey,   University  of   Illinois. 


Joseph    J.   Weber,   Visual   Instruction   Dept., 

University  of  Texas. 
E.   U.   Graff,   Supt.   of  Schools,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Miss   A.   Loretto   Clarke,   Supervisor  of 

Visual    Instruction,    Los    Angeles    Public    Schools. 


All  educators  long  interested  in  the  subject  of  Visual  Instruction 

All   prize   winning   scenarios   will  be   published.     The   scenario    winning   first   prize   will   be    filmed   and   distributed 

to  the  American  schools  by 


806   W.    Washington   Boulevard 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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JAPAN  AND  AMERICA 

The  earthquake  catastrophe  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama  and  American 
aid  for  the  sufferers  gave  a  new  force  to  the  interests  and  friendships 
between   the   two   nations. 

Our  World 

At  all  good  newsstands  —  25  cents 

is  a   special   issue  devoted  largely  to   Japan   and   containing 
For   April 

A  Message  to  America 

By   Prince  Tokugawa 

Head  of   the  Japanese  Delegation   to  the  Washington   Conference. 

Among  other   notable   features   in   that   same  issue,   you  will   fund. 

THE  REBUILDING  OF  TOKIO  By  Charles  A.  Beard 

The  American  expert  called  to  advise  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment tells  the  story  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
plans   for  restoration. 

JAPAN'S   POLICIES   IN   ASIA  By  Charles   Beecher  Warren 

Our  former  Ambassador  on  the  results  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference  and   Japanese   action    toward   China. 

JAPAN   AND   AMERICA  By  B.  W.  Fleisher 

The  pulisher  of  the  Japan  Advertiser.  Tokio's  American  news- 
paper, on  mutual  relations. 

WOMEN  OF  JAPAN  By  Grace  Thompson   Seton 

Stories  of  Japanese  life,  maps,  and  pictures,  and  all  the  regular 
features    of   the   magazines. 


I 


FICTION 

Edward  J.  0"Brien,  the  American  authority  on  the  short  story,  gives  OUR  WORLD 

first   place   for   the   number   of   short   stories   of   distinction   published   during    1923 

in     a     list    comprising    twenty-one     of     the     best-known     and    longest-established 

magazines  of  the  country. 

To    have    won    this    recognition    in    two    short    years    is    surely    something    of    an 

achievement. 


OUR  WORLD  V.  E.  4-24 

9    East    37th    Street,   New   York 

I   enclose    $3.00    for   a    year's    subscription 
and  membership   in   Our  World   Institute, 
or 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  five  months'  sub- 
scription without  membership  in  the 
Institute. 


9  East  37th  Street 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  City 


HEALTH,    HYGIENE,    SANITATION 

CONQUERING  DIPHTHERIA.  This  is  a 
revised  film  and  clearly  treats  of  the  latest 
scientific  discovery  for  testing-  immunity  and 
combating  the  disease.  The  Schick  Test  and 
the  toxin-antitoxin  immunization  is  graphically 
portrayed.  1  reel.  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis. 
Educ.) 

INSIDE  OUT.  This  is  a  story  of  digestion 
told  in  an  interesting  and  novel  way  by  means 
of  animated  drawings  of  the  inside  of  the 
body.  1  reel.  (p,  Rowland  Rogers  Produc- 
tions, d,  Pict.  Serv.  Corp.) 

CARE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  This 
film  contains  various  suggestions  for  the  child's 
welfare.  2  reels.  (p,  Nat'l  Health  Council, 
d,   Am.    Social   Hygoenne   Assn.) 

THE  KID  COMES  THROUGH.  This 
film  serves  to  impress  the  value  of  physical 
fitness.     1  reel,     (p  and  d  as  net  above.) 

(Athletic) 

OLYMPIC  MAIDS.  At  Bermuda  four 
champion  girl  swimmers  show  their  skill.  1 
reel,      (p,   Grantland   Rice,   d,   Pathe.) 

HISTORY 

(American) 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS.  This  historical 
picture  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  reveals  their 
method_  of  living,  their  homes,  their  customs, 
industries  and  ceremonies.  (p  and  d.  Ford, 
No.   39.) 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  AND  LEWIS 
AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION.  This  film  out- 
lines the  causes  which  led  to  the  purchase 
and  portrays  its  results.  Extensive  use  of 
maps  and  views  of  routes  followed  by  the  ex- 
plorers.    1  reel,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Ins.) 

PETER  STUYVESANT.  (Chronicles  of 
America  Series.)  The  pioneer  life  of  New 
York  under  the  rule  of  Peter  Stuysevant  is 
portrayed,  including  the  episode  of  his  final 
surrender.  3  reels.  (p,  Yale  University,  d, 
Pathe.) 

ARMS  CONFERENCE.  Events  which 
transpired  before,  at  the  time  of  and  imme- 
diately following  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton,     id,  Iowa   State   College,   No.    441.) 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE? 

A  GOLDFISH  STORY.  A  vivid  narrative 
in  picture  form  of  the  breeding  and  distribut- 
ing of  goldfish  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Many  interesting  facts  not  generally  known 
are  revealed.     1  reel,      (p  and  d,  Fox.) 

A  TRIP  THROUGH  FILMLAND.  This 
tells  the  story  of  film  making  from  the  cotton 
grower  to  the  motion  picture  studio.  It  shows 
how  cotton  is  dissolved,  formed  into  sheets, 
coated  with  the  sensitizing  emulsion,  slit  and 
reeled  into  two  hundred  and  four  hundred 
lengths;  how  the  silver  which  goes  into  the 
sensitizing  is  dissolved  into  crystals  and  then 
mixed  with  the  potassium  bromide  and  gelatin 
to  form  the  light  sensitive  coating.  Four  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cotton  per  year  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  film  base  and  three  tons  of  pure 
silver  per  week  into  the  sensitizing.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Bosworth,  Detreus  and   Felton.) 

FROM  TREES  TO  TRIBUNES.  An  elabor- 
ate picture  of  the  whole  process,  from  the 
Canadian  forests  into  the  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  5  reels.  (p,  Chicago  Tribune  Co., 
d,  Pict.   Serv.   Corp.) 

SAND  BUBBLES.  This  film  shows  the 
manufacture  of  blown  glass.  Y2  reel.  (d, 
Bray   Prod.   Inc.) 


LITERATURE — ADAPTATIONS 

THE  HUNTING  GROUND  OF  HIAWA- 
THA. This  film  is  titled  with  lines  from 
Longfellow's  poem  and  is  attractive  scenically. 
1   reel,      {p   and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

LORNA  DOONE.  A  fine  screen  presenta- 
tion of  the  popular  classic.  7  reels,  (p  and  d, 
Assoc.   First  Nat'l.) 


NATURE     STUDY     AND     OTHER 
SCIENCES 

HOW  PLANTS  LIVE  AND  DIE.  This 
picture  of  plant  life  first  shows  how,  under 
the  moisture  and  heat  its  grain  swells  and 
its  envelope  bursts  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Different  plants  are  shown  in  their  various 
successive  phases.  The  conclusion  of  the  pic- 
ture shows  the  end  of  the  plant  life  in  autumn; 
this  is  followed  by  a  study  of  autumn  leaves. 
1   reel.      (p  and  d,  Beesler.) 


MI  Nil /A 

Portable  Screens 


Not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 


Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 


MINUSA    CINE   SCREEN    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

""Void's  Largest  Producers^ 
JvIotionPictureScreens. 


PIRATES  OF  THE  AIR.  Among  birds, 
as  among  certain  mammals,  there  are  types 
specially  fitted  for  the  pursuit,  capture  and  use 
as  food  of  many  other  species.  Chief  among 
these  aerial  hunters,  as  shown  by  this  film, 
are  the  owls,  eagles  and  vultures.  1  reel,  (p 
and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

BUMBLE  BEE.  Uncle  Sam  is  indebted  to 
the  industry  of  the  Bumble  Bee  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  60,000,000  annually.  This  film 
shows  the  _  community  life  and  habits  of  this 
important  insect  and  makes  plain  why  its  work 
is  of  such  value.  1  reel.  (p  and  d,  Carter 
Cinema.) 
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mini 


The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com. 
lunation  with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 
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EDUCATORS 

When  buying  projection  equipment 
don't  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
good    screen. 

DA-LITE  SCREENS 
INSURE 

Better  projection — less  current  and 
longer  service.  Samples  and  litera- 
ture   upon    request. 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   West   Monroe  St. 
Chicago 


FOR    SALE 

Slightly  used  Zenith  Motion 
Picture  Projector.  Just  the  thing 
for  school  or  church.  Easy  to 
operate,  motor  drive;  clear,  dis- 
tinct picture;  machine  in  Al  con- 
dition.      Cheap    for    quick    sale. 


H.  T.  BLASS 

503    Loeb   Arcade 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


the   lacewing's  name, 
for  Vis.    Educ.) 


1   reel,      (p  and  d,    Soc. 


THE  LACEWING  FLY.  The  purpose  of 
this  film  is  to  show  the  usefulness  of  this 
dainty  little  insect  to  mankind.  He  makes  un- 
tiring warfare  on  the  pernicious  sphid,  so  in- 
jurious to  plant  life.  The  beauty  and  dainti- 
ness  of   the   wings  as  shown   are   suggestive   of 


RECREATION 

OUR  ANIMALS  AND  HOW  THEY  HELP 
US.  An  entertaining  picture  to  children  and 
grown-up  lovers  of  animals.  The  aristocracy 
of  dogs,  cats,  horses  and  cattle  appear  as  well 
as  the  more  humble  workers  who  are  shown 
doing  their  bit.  3  reels,  (p,  Nat'l  Non-Theat., 
d,  Gen.  Vision  Co.) 

DADDY.  Jackie  Coogan  does  some  splendid 
character  work.  The  same  beauty  and  clean- 
liness which  characterizes  all  of  his  vehicles 
is  dominant  in  this  film.  6  reels,  {d,  Asso- 
ciated First  Nat'l.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LAND  SERIES. 
Unit  3.  This  is  a  biblical  film  showing  promi- 
nent incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  wed- 
ding at  Cana  of  Galillee  where  water  was 
changed  to  wine  is  depicted.  Mount  Hermon, 
scene  of  events  since  Abraham,  is  shown. 
Scenes  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  house  of  Naaman,  the  lepers.  This  is  a 
Prizma  picture.  (/>,  Geog.  Films  Corp. ;  d, 
Am.    Motion    Pict.   Corp.) 

DELIVERANCE.  The  life  story  of  Helen 
Keller.      4   reels,      (p  and  d,   Pathe.) 


WHO  LOSETH  HIS  LIFE.  A  young  doc- 
tor works  for  years  on  a  serum  to  cure  sleep- 
ing sickness.  Just  as  opportunity  knocks  at 
his  door,  duty  compels  him  to  stay  at  home 
and  care  for  a  little  sick  friend.  The  per- 
forming of  the  humbler  task  helps  him  to 
realize  the  ambition  of  his  life  and  his  sacri- 
fice was  rewarded.  1  reel,  (d,  Am.  Motion 
Pict.  Corp.) 

SAFETY 

THE  A  B  C  OF  SAFETY.  This  film,  pro- 
duced in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  shows 
educational  methods  of  teaching  safety.  2 
reels,     (d,  Nat'l   Safety  Council.) 

FORESTS  GREEN  OR  FORESTS  GRAY. 
The  uses  of  the  national  forests,  particularly 
the  recreational  uses,  are  shown  in  this  film. 
Lessons  are  taught  as  to  how  campers,  tramp- 
ers  and  tourists  can  protect  them  from  fire 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  future  gen- 
erations. 1  reel,  (p,  U.  S.  Forestry  Serv. ; 
d,  U.    S.  Dept.   of  Agric.) 

AS  DADDY.  This  is  a  film  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  and  appeal  to  children,  but  it  car- 
ries a  lesson  to  grown-ups  as  well.  Among 
the  dangers  warned  against  by  impressive 
scenes  are  poisons  in  the  home,  "hooking" 
rides  and  playing  in  the  street.  2  reels,  (d, 
Nat'l   Safety  Council.) 
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Four  Reasons  Why! 

ACME   MOTION    PICTURE    PROJECTORS 


are   selected  for   schools 


1       VERSATILITY:     The 

I  •  Acme  S.  V.  E.  projects 
motion  pictures,  stereop- 
ticon  slides  and  as  every  Acme 
Projector  is  equipped  with  the 
patented  Gold  Glass  Shutter  it 
projects  still  pictures  from  the 
film,  on  a  throw  of  from  10  to 
100    feet. 

O     SAFETY:      The    1000- 

L* .  Watt  lamp  and  noiseless 
motor  are  enclosed  in 
case  separate  from  the  film. 
The  Gold  Glass  Shutter  works 
automatically;  when  film  slows 
down  or  stops  the  Gold  Gla,.^ 
Shutter  drops  between  lamp 
and  film  reflecting  95%  of  heat 
and  transmitting  light.  The 
films  are  enclosed  in  metal  film 
magazines  equipped  with 
safety  rollers.  Magazines  are 
an  integral  part  of  projector 
and  inside  of  cast  aluminum 
case.  The  Acme  S.  V.  E.  is 
100%    safe. 

O     CONVENIENCE: 

J  ,  Pictures  are  focused  and 
framed  while  the  film 
runs.  The  picture  on  screen- 
instantly  shifts  to  proper  posi- 
tion when  framing  button  is 
turned.  Projector  so  designed 
so  framing  never  changes 
size  of  loops  in  film.  Sharp 
image  on  screen  is  quickly  se- 
cured by  turning  focus  button. 
Both  buttons  are  on  top  of 
case — clearly  marked — and  in 
right  position  for  projection. 
Pilot  lamp  illuminates  interior 
for  threading,  gives  enough 
light  for  operating  in  dark- 
ened room.  Takes  standard 
width  film.  Rewind  is  motor 
driven  and  will  rewind  a  1000 
foot  film  in  less  than  a  minute. 

4  ECONOMY:  Rewind: 
.  movement  is  independent, 
eliminating  excessive  use 
of  projecting  apparatus.  Cur- 
rent supplied  by  regular  public 
service  electric  company.  No 
special  attachments  to  operate 
the  S.  V.  E.  Where  no  cur- 
rent available  can  be  operated 
by  Acme  Auto  Generator. 
Acme  Projectors  operate  and 
give  satisfaction  under  all 
conditions  and  at  real  low 
cost.  Economical  in  every 
way. 


Versatile 


Safe 


Convenient 


Economical 


ANY  years  of  service  in  school  use 
proves  that  the  Acme  S.V.  E.  Motion 
Picture  Projector  is  the  adaptable 
machine   for  educational  work.    Users' 

preference,    based    on    its    performance,    is    the 

Acme's  strongest  testimonial. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  in  schools  for  edu- 
cational and  recreational  purposes  is  not  a 
venture,  but  a  proved  success.  You  can  make 
no  wiser  decision  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
young  people  in  your  charge  than  deciding  now 
to  install  an  Acme  S.  V.  E.  Motion  Picture 
Projector  in  your  school. 

Manufactured  hy 

Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Co. 

806  WEST  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


There  are  many  different  projectors  but  there  is  only  one  Acme 
Be  Sure  You  Get  an  Acme  SVE 


Tire 

lyoit 


We  have  arranged  to  give  yon  full  particulars  about  the  use  of   motion   pictures  in   the  school  and   tell 


how  you  can  obtain  an  Acme  S.  V .  E.     Write  us  at  once. 
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EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Eliminates  the  need  for  an  enclosed  booth 
because  it  provides  the  safety  that  caution 
demands. 

Identified  for  Eastman  Film  quality  and  for 
safety  film  safety  by  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film" — in  black  letters  in  the  film 
margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation; 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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25  cts.  a  copy 

31 6, 


CARTOONS  IN  EDUCATION 


SCHOOLFILMS 

Built  for  Teachers 


HE  Society's  Nature  Study  reels  are  carefully  and  scientifically  planned 
and  titled.  In  order  to  show  the  entire  life  cycle  of  various  subjects, 
months  have  been  required  in  many  instances  to  produce  a  single  reel. 

The  fascinating  metamorphosis  of  the  Monarch  Butterfly  can  be 
shown  to  your  students  on  your  screen  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  complete  manner  by  booking  the  S.  V.  E.  film  of  the  same  title. 

Similarly,  produced,  all  of  the  following  subjects  are  available  from 
S.  V.  E.  libraries: 


T 


Samia  Cecropia 

(Giant  American  Silkworm) 

Pond  and  Stream  Life 

(2    reels) 

The  Mosquito 

(Life    cycle    and    elimination) 

Toads 


Wasps 

Greenbottle  Fly 

Garden  Spider 

Bees 

Field  and  Wayside 

Lacewing  Fly 


Teachers  tell  us  that  the  complete  lesson  sheet,  giving  sub-titles  and 
description  with  complete  discussion  is  a  very  great  help  to  them.  This 
sheet  is  furnished  the  user  at  the  time  the  film  is  booked  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  preparing  the  lesson  or  lecture  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the 
film  itself. 

A  complete  descriptive  catalog  of  S.  V.  E.  and  A.  R.  C.  films,  cover- 
ing a  wide  field  of  subjects,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

WRITE   FOR  FULL   INFORMATION   CONCERNING  OUR  PLAN  OF  OUTRIGHT  SALE  OF 
NON-INFLAMMABLE,    STANDARD-WIDTH    FILMS,    TO    SCHOOLS    AND    LIBRARIES. 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Pioneers   in    the   Production    and   Distribution 
of    Standard    Width    Non-inflammable    Films 
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Visual   Education 


The  Question  of  Short  Cuts  in  Education 


Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


WE  OFTEN  hear  "There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning."  This  adage  is  generally  taken  to  mean 
that  an  education  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  more  or 
less  painful  process,  characterized  by  years  of  self 
denial  and  excessive  labor.  Few  will  deny  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  proposition. 

BUT  even  more  frequently  we  hear  insistent  de- 
mands that  the  time  devoted  to  a  given  part  of 
education  be  reduced.  Subject  matter  is  put  into  the 
kindergarten  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  the 
elementary  school  work;  junior  high  schools  are  de- 
signed to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school  and  to  reduce  the  time 
required  in  the  high  school;  junior  colleges  aim  to 
serve  a  similar  purpose  for  high  schools  and  colleges  ; 
and,  finally,  the  last  two  years  of  college  work  are 
made  the  first  two  of  the  professional  course.  All 
these  innovations  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  time  necessary  to  become  prepared 
for  some  position  or  work  in  life,  and  few  will  deny 
that  the  purpose  is  worthy. 

APPARENTLY  the  two  propositions  are  direct 
opposites;  at  first  thought  each  seems  to  imply 
the  negative  of  the  other.  Examination  makes  clear, 
however,  that  they  refer  to  distinct  aspects  of  educa- 
tion. The  apparent  conflict  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  term  education,  or  learning,  is  not  used  in  a 
perfectly  definite  and  unique  sense. 

WHEN  one  states  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning  he  is  thinking  primarily  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary aspects  of  education.  He  is  measuring  the 
immense  amount  of  training  that  is  necessary  before 
a  student  acquires  the  ability  to  seize  upon  the  es- 
sential facts  of  a  problem,  to  arrange  them  in  an 
orderly  array  and  measure  their  relative  importance, 
and  to  draw  from  them  the  necessary  conclusions. 
He  may  be  thinking  also  secondarily  of  the  extensive 
linguistic  accomplishments  that  are  often  regarded 
as  being  essential  to  real  culture. 

WHEN  one  advocates  reducing  the  time  spent  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  high   school,  or  the 


college,  he  does  so  because  "art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting."  He  sees  the  horizon  of  human  knowledge 
expanding  rapidly  in  every  direction,  and  he  knows 
how  desirable  it  is  to  follow  it.  In  two  generations 
the  histosy  studied  in  high  schools  has  been  extended 
backward  in  time  from  the  days  of  Washington  and 
1776  to  Medieaval  Europe,  to  Rome,  to  Greece,  to 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  to  the  immense 
cycles  of  the  geologic  ages.  New  and  marvellous 
branches  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  being  rapidly 
created,  and  they  are  of  vital  importance  in  our  daily 
lives;  nature  study  presents  a  bewildering  array  of 
wonderful  objects  ranging  from  the  minute  organisms 
of  the  microscopic  world  to  the  incomprehensibly  im- 
mense stars;  economics  and  vocational  work  impress, 
and  sometimes  depress,  us  with  the  complexity  of 
modern  industrial  life;  and  civics  and  sociology  bring 
to  us  a  sense  of  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  our 
relations  with  our  fellow  men.  The  lives  of  individuals 
can  no  longer  round  out  their  cycles  in  isolated  coun- 
try sides  or  villages;  they  must  run  their  courses  in 
the  strong  currents  of  the  whole  world's  progress. 
Such  things  as  these,  and  many  others  that  can  not  be 
enumerated  here,  lie  more  or  less  consciously  at  the 
base  of  all  demands  to  shorten  the  time  required  in 
completing  various  parts  of  our  courses  of  education. 

THE  two  aspects  of  education  that  have  been  men- 
ioned  are  intellectual  training  and  acquiring  in- 
formation. The  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  in- 
formation that  is  essential  to  success  in  the  modern 
world  makes  it  necessary  to  devise  improved,  vastly 
improved,  means  of  imparting  it.  In  this  field,  or  at 
least  in  many  parts  of  it,  visual  education  has  its 
golden  opportunity.  In  this  field  it  will  be  of  immense 
service  to  mankind  when  we  have  learned  how  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  varied  possibilities.  There  is 
a  great  danger,  however,  that  indolent  and  incom- 
petent teachers  will  use  it  merely  for  entertainment 
or  to  impart  superficial  information,  and  will  neglect 
that  thorough-going  training  in  perceiving  essential 
facts,  in  evaluating  them,  and  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  them  that  is  a  vital  part  of  all  education  of  value. 
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Announcement 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  announces  its  entrance  into  a  new  era  and  field  of  service. 

For  the  pastfioe  years  this  magazine  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  visual  education. 

It  was  a  new  field.  Much  of  the  magazine's  effort  was  necessarily  experimental  or  devoted  to  chronicling  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

Today  visual  education  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  trial  and  error.  Definite  methods  have  been  worked  out.  A  new  era  has  opened. 
It  is  proper  for  the  magazine  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  to  enlarge  its  field  of  activity. 

It  is  now  the  task  °f  a  truly  progressive  publication  to  mafe  the  achievements  of  the  pioneers  in  visual  instruction  available  to 
wider  circles. 

In  order  to  reach  this  larger  field  of  readers  VISUAL  EDUCATION  will  cover  in  pictures — activities  of  interest  to  the  home, 
school  and  community.  By  interpreting  visual  instruction  in  its  broadest  phase  it  is  hoped  that  the  part  which  pictures  play  in  our 
daily  lives  will  be  broadened.  This  will  not  mean  a  curtailment  of  the  present  editorial  content  dealing  with  the  use  of  films  and  other 
visual  aids  in  education.  It  will  simply  mean  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  magazine.  By  thus  entering  into  this  larger  field,  we 
trust  the  number  of  people  interested  in  visual  education  will  be  increased.  Among  the  special  departments  will  be  included  pictures 
of  current  happenings,  scenic  and  travel  pictures  from  many  lands,  art  studies,  and  other  special  departments. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  in  Us  expanded  form  will  appear  with  the  next  issue.  On  account  of  these  new  features  the  yearly 
subscription  price  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION — Pictured  Life  for  Home,  School,  and  Community  will  be  two  dollars.  This  change 
in  subscription  price  will  not  affect  present  subscribers. 

The  magazine's  new  home  will  be  at  327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Use  of  Cartoons  in  Visual  Education 

Burton  A.  Barns 
Supervisor  of  Visual  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools 


JAMES  and  Joe  and  Angelo 
were  looking  at  88  cartoons 
and  graphs  on  health.  "These 
pictures  is  interestin'  ",  said  James 
Calhoun,  a  little  colored  boy.  "You 
bet,"  echoed  Joe  and  Angelo,  the 
Italians,  and  they  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  most  boys  and  girls 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
at  cartoons. 

The  three  boys  were  asked  to 
put  in  one  pile  the  cartoons  they 
liked  best,  in  another  pile  those 
which  they  did  not  consider  so 
good  and  in  the  third  pile  the 
poorest.  The  boys  picked  44  car- 
toons for  the  best  pile.  The  same 
cartoons  were  shown  to  three  boys 
in  another  room  in  another  part  of 
the  city  and  they  picked  36  of  the 
same  44  as  best. 

The  Conquering  Cartoon 

Cartoons  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  in  the  world  outside 
of  school.  Whole  pages  of  so- 
called  comics  are  found  in  our 
Sunday  supplements.  Most  news- 
papers publish  each  day  a  political 
cartoon,  but  they  are  little  used  in- 
side the  school  house  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  In  fact  it  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  first  pictures 
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Prof.  Burton  A.  Barns,  whose  energetic 
personality  is  only  partly  portrayed  by  his 
photograph  above,  was  born  in  Michigan 
and  received  his  college  education  at  Albion, 
Ypsilanti  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Besides  two  years  as  a  country  school 
teacher  and  twenty-two  years  as  supervisor 
and  principal  in  Detroit's  schools,  Prof. 
Barns  has  put  in  several  "months  of 
Sundays"  on  applied  arts  and  cartoon  work. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  much-sought 
after  "chalk-talker,"  and  recently  has  been 
definitely  applying  the  printed  cartoon 
method  in  teaching  specific  subjects  in  the 
public  school  curriculum,  notably  in  the 
field   of   Health   and   Hygiene. 


were  used  by  Comenius  as  illustra- 
tions for  text  books.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  cartoons  have 
received  so  little  consideration  by 
educators. 

I  have  no  scientific  evidence  that 
the  statements  which  I  shall  make 
are  true  but  I  shall  make  them  to 
serve  as  suggestions  for  possible 
studies  in  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  we  pioneers  in  the  visual 
work  can  only  keep  trying  and 
record  our  results  and  impressions 
for  the  use  of  others. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
cartoons  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  school  work.  The  sub- 
ject of  health  lends  itself  very  well 
to  the  cartoonist's  art.  Thousands 
of  cartoons  may  be  drawn  hitting 
off  the  various  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  text  books  can  be  written 
with  very  little  printed  matter  but 
with  many  cartoons  which  would 
impart  the  health  point  of  view  to 
the  child.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said1  of  the  subject  of  civics  and 
history. 

Cartoons  precipitate  discussion. 
Facts  of  social  significance  can  be 
included .  in  tables  and  graphs  to 
serve    as    material    for    argument. 
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Another  good  use  for  cartoons 
would  be  to  sell  to  the  public  the 
point  of  view  in  education. 

Combination  with  Graphs 

In  combination  with  graphs,  car- 
toons are  very  powerful.  They 
may  be  printed,  or  put  out  in  the 
form  of  slides  or  Picturols,  or  made 
into  animated  motion  picture  films. 
The  study  of  the  use  of  cartoons 
in  education  is  just  begun  and  is 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  future. 
There  are  many  questions  on  the 
subject  which  will  be  decided  only 
by  scientific  investigation.  How 
does  the  cartoon  compare  in  effec- 


tiveness with  charts?  with  graphs? 
with  ordinary  pictures?  with  oral 
presentation  ?  with  the  printed 
page?  What  kinds  of  subjects  is 
the  cartoon  best  adapted  to  teach? 
How  valuable  is  the  cartoon  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  methods 
of  presentation? 

One  caution.  Do  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing undignified  about  cartoons 
and  that  therefore  they  should  not 
be  used  to  impart  knowledge  to 
children.  Sit  down  and  show  them 
to  James  and  Joe  and  Angelo  be- 
fore you  pass  judgment  on  them.. 


bUHTOM    fV  ©HR.NS 


THE  LONGER  YOU  5LEEPTHE  LONGER  YOU  GROW 


THE  VIEW  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  REVIEW 


To  the  Editor  of  Visual  Education : 

I  do  not  think  that  state  censor- 
ship, on  the  basis  of  what  we  are 
doing,  is  a  barrier  to  our  work,  but 
the  principle  of  state  censorship  is 
certainly  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Board  of 
Review  and  to  that  extent  is  an 
encumbrance.  It  creates  a  situation 
where  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
put  over  a  constructive  program, 
by  dividing  the  country,  or  at  least 
the  articulate  part  of  the  country, 
into  camps  for  censorship  and 
camps  against  censorship.  I  do 
not  doubt  what  the  result  would  be 
should  the  question  be  brought 
before  the  people  by  referendum. 
The  answer  in  Massachusetts  when 
censorship  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  a  vote 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  senti- 
ment in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  is  a  fair  indication.  The 
fact  remains,  that  while  it  is  in 
effect,  legal  censorship  simply 
befogs  the  issue  and  clutters  up  the 
machinery  for  doing  constructive 
work. 

The  National  Board  for  a  long 
while  has  said  very  little  about 
legal  censorship,  prefering  to  go 
on  its  way  and  put  its  results  on 
the  table  along  side  the  results  of 
censorship,  believing  that  in  the 
long  run  fair-minded  people  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  be- 
tween the  merits  of  the  two  forms 
of  regulation.  I  believe  that  these 
results  are  showing  now  in  favor 
of  the  review  and  selection  system. 
I  suppose  that  nowhere  is  there 
more  questioning  of  motion  pic- 
tures than  those  very  states  where 
legal  censorship  exists. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Wilton  A.  Barrett, 
Executive  Secretary. 
The    National    Board   of    Review. 


Reply  to  criticisms  of  Board  of 
Review  in  "News  of  the  Produ- 
cers, Distributors  and  Exhibitors." 
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Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Four 
Different  Methods  of  Instruction 


JUST  now  the  educational  world 
hears  much  of  visual  educa- 
tion, and  the  advocates  of 
visual  education  incline  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  new  movement.  How- 
ever, visual  education  is  not  really 
new.  It  is  as  old  as  education 
through  the  eye  itself  ;  and  many  of 
the  so-called  visual  aids,  such  as 
models,  globes,  maps,  charts,  graphs 
and  diagrams,  are  of  long  stand- 
ing. What  has  given  visual  educa- 
tion the  appearance  of  a  new  move- 
ment is  no  doubt  the  perfection 
of  photography.  Practical  photo- 
graphy has  created  various  means 
of  manifest  instructional  value. 
They  are  the  photograph,  the 
stereograph,  the  lantern  slide,  and 
the  motion  picture. 

Main   Problem 

But  the  paramount  question  be- 
fore us  today  is :  Have  visual  aids 
sufficient  educative  value  to  deserve 
being  made  a  part  of  our  estab- 
lished teaching  technique  ?  Are  they 
worth  the  additional  expense  en- 
tailed ini  the  form  of  costs  iand 
rentals?  Are  they  worth  the  extra 
time  and  effort  needed  for  their 
proper  supervision  and  administra- 
tion? Will  their  value  sufficiently 
outweigh  the  disturbance  that  re- 
sults inevitably  from  any  change 
in  our  methods  of  teaching?  And 
last,  but  not  least,  will  their  utiliza- 
tion in  the  classroom  effect  ap- 
preciable economy  in  the  processes 
of  learning? 

If  visual  aids  do  not  justify 
themselves  in  the  light  of  material 
and  mental  economy,  then  we  want 
to  guard  against  the  costly  mistake 
of  trying  to  incorporate  them  with- 
in our  instructional  technique.  Vis- 
ual aids  are  expensive,  and  unless 
their  use  increases  decidedly  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction,  we 
must  know  the  fact,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  fad- 
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dists  and  commercial  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  if  visual 
aids  do  increase  decidedly  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  instruction,  the  soon- 
er we  get  scientific  proof  of  the 
fact,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
schools.  Once  we  are  convinced 
of  a  better  way  in  teaching,  we 
are  only  too  willing  to  strive  to- 
ward effecting  the  necessary 
changes.  If  a  motor  truck  is  more 
efficient  than  the  old  -  fashioned 
horse,  the  horse  must  make  way 
for  the  truck.  The  same  holds 
true  in  educational  practice. 

Experimental    Investigation 

To  solve  the  problems  of  com- 
parative values  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner was  the  aim  of  an  extensive 
investigation  which  I  made  in  one 
of  the  intermediate  schools  of  New 
York  City  early  in  1921.  The  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  four  successive  experi- 
ments. These  experiments  involved 
in  the  aggregate  some  twelve  hun- 
dred seventh-grade  boys  and  girls 
and  covered  a  period  of  about  five 
months. 

Four  Different  Methods  Compared 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment 
about  to  be  described  was  to  answer 
the  following  problems :  ( 1 )  Which 
is  more  effective,  a  lesson  in  words 
or  a  lesson  in  pictures?  (2)  Which, 
is  more  effective,  a  lesson  studied 
from  the  printed  page  or  a  lesson 
taught  orally  by  the  teacher?  (3) 
Which  is  more  effective,  a  lesson 
learned  as  it  is  projected  on  the 
screen  silently  or  as  its  projection 
is  accompanied  by  oral  comment  to 
guide  attention  and  evaluation? 
In  order  to  obtain  data  on  these 
problems,  I  made  a  plan  to  meas- 
ure four  different  methods  of  in- 
struction in  comparison  one  with 
the  others.  The  four  methods 
were: 


I.     Being  instructed  orally. 
II.     Studying     the     printed 
page. 

III.  Viewing  the  film  silently, 
and, 

IV.  Viewing  the   film  under 
oral  guidance. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  here. 
The  lesson  was  practically  identical 
in  subject-matter  for  the  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction.  Its 
title  was  "The  Study  of  a  Moun- 
tain Glacier."  The  lesson  existed 
as  a  pedagogical  film,  to  begin  with. 
Then  from  the  subtitles  and  pic- 
torial detail  of  the  film  was  para- 
phrased a  verbal  exposition  in  the 
form  of  two  pages  of  mimeo- 
graphed print.  The  subtitles  of 
the  film  became  the  paragraph 
headings  or  topical  sentences  of  the 
printed  lesson  and  the  pictorial  de- 
tail of  the  successive  paragraphs. 

Method   of   Procedure 

As  has  already  been  implied,  the 
lesson  was  presented  in  four  differ- 
ent ways.  In  Method  I  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  taught  the  lesson 
orally.  She  gave  the  topical  sen- 
tences verbatim  and  the  illustrative 
detail  in  substance.  The  time  was 
exactly  ten  minutes.  In  Method  II 
the  mimeographed  lesson  was  stud- 
ied by  the  pupils  in  their  classroom 
seats,  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes 
also.  In  Method  III  the  motion 
picture  film  was  viewed  silently  in 
the  auditorium,  and  it  took  exactly 
ten  minutes  to  run  it.  And  in 
Method  IV  the  film  was  viewed 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  oral 
comment.  In  making  the  oral  com- 
ment, the  following  precautions 
were  observed:  (a)  nothing  was 
said  while  printed  matter  appeared 
on  the  screen,  and  (b)  the  com- 
ments were  in  the  form  of  brief 
and  pointed  phrases  which  directed 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  upon  the 
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essential  elements  in  the  various 
successive  scenes.  Before  e  a  c  h 
method  of  instruction  the  pupils 
were  warned  that  they  would  have 
only  ten  minutes  to  learn  the  lesson 
(listen,  study,  or  watch)  and  that 
a  test  would  follow  immediately. 
This  was  done  to  create  a  uniform 
mental  set  for  every  method  in  the 
experiment. 

Four  Experimental  Groups 

Approximately  six  hundred  7B 
grade  pupils  participated  in  the  ex- 
periment. They  were  divided  arbi- 
trarily into  four  groups,  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  Four  classes  made  up  each 
group,  two  classes  of  boys  and  two 
of  girls.  These  groups  were  as- 
sumed to  be  equal  in  mental  ability. 

Work   Plan 

The  experiment  was  begun  ac- 
cording to  the  following  work  plan : 

Experiment  D 
Method  of  Instruction 

Mar.  31,  1921 
Being   instructed   orally   Group  A 

by  the  teacher 
Studying  lesson  from  the    Group  B 

printed  page 
Viewing  correlated  film    Group  C 

in  silence 
Viewing  film  under  oral    Group  D 

guidance 
Diagram  showing  four  different 
methods     of     presenting     identical 
subject-matter    to     four     similar 
groups. 

The   Lesson   in   Verbal   Form 

Here  is  a  sample  paragraph  from 
the  mimeographed  lesson  which 
was  paraphrased  from  the  subtitles 
and  pictorial  detail  of  the  ped- 
agogical film  "The  Study  of  a 
Mountain  Glacier." 

"High  Among  the  Mountains 
the  Snow  Accumulates.  Upon 
mountains  of  sufficient  height  snow 
falls  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Since  the  temperature  is  very  cold, 
some  of  this  snow  remains  un- 
melted  from  season  to  season.  It 
may  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  200 
to  300  feet,  and  more.  If  you 
think  of  the  height  of  the  Palisades 
on  the  Hudson,  you  will  get  an  idea 
of  how  deep  this  really  is." 


Measuring  the  Results 

Immediately  after  each  method 
of  instruction  came  a  questionnaire, 
made  up  of  a  battery  of  three  tests 
— a  verbal  yes-no  test,  a  pictorial 
drawing  test,  and  a  middle-ground 
elliptic  statement  test.  Now  just  a 
few  words  of  explanation  with  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  this 
tripartite  questionnaire. 

Verbal  vs.  Pictorial 

In  comparing  a  pictorial  presen- 
tation like  that  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture with  a  verbal  presentation  like 
that  of  the  printed  page,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  verbal  test  tends  to 
favor  necessarily  the  verbal  presen- 
tation. If  you  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  automobile  mechanic 
in  terms  of  a  piano  solo  per- 
formance and  compare  his  effi- 
ciency with  that  of  a  professional 
musician,  you  necessarily  will  find 
the  musician  far  more  efficient. 
Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  you  give 
the  film-method  of  instruction  just 
about  as  poor  a  chance  if  you 
measure  the  effectiveness  solely  in 
terms  of  verbal  reactions. 

Accordingly,  in  making  out  the 
questionnaire  on  the  Mountain 
Glacier,  I  prepared  three  different 
tests.  One  was  a  yes-no  test,  de- 
signed to  measure  verbal  memories ; 
one  was  a  drawing  test,  designed 
to  measure  pictorial  memories ;  and 
one  was  a  middle-ground  test,  de- 
signed to  measure  the  verbally 
stated  principles  which  appeared 
uniformly  in  all  four  methods  of 
instruction.  These  principles,  it 
will  be  recalled,  were  spoken  verba- 
tim by  the  teacher  and  then  elabor- 
ated upon  extemporaneously.  Again 
they  were  read  by  the  pupils  off  the 
printed  page  as  topical  statements 
or  underlined  paragraph  headings. 
And,  finally,  in  the  two  film- 
methods  of  instruction,  they  were 
seen  as  subtitles  on  the  motion  pic- 
ture screen. 

General    Principles 

The  middle-ground  test  consisted 
of  the  ten  most  important  principles 
in  the  lesson.  The  test  was  cast 
in  the  form  of  ten  completion 
statements :     In  each  of  the  state- 
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ments  the  most  important  word  was 
left  a  blank,  and  was  to  be  writ- 
ten in  by  the  pupil.  Here  are  a 
few  statements  from  the  comple- 
tion test,  as  well  as  some  from  the 
yes-no  and  the  drawing  tests : 

Completion  Test — General  Principles 

High  among  the  mountains 

accumulates. 

Stones  rattle  down  the  montain 
sides  and  form  on  the  ice. 

Yes-No   Test — Verbal   Memories 

Does  the  temperature  rise  the 
higher  one  climbs?  Yes  No 

Does  the  snow  fall  in  the  summer 
among  high  mountains?       Yes  No 

Drawing  Test — Pictorial  Memories 

Draw  the  picture  of  a  mountain 
glacier  and  what  happens  to  it. 
Include  as  many  of  the  facts  as 
you  can  recall. 

Every  group  of  pupils  was  given 
twenty-five  minutes  in  which  to 
answer  this  battery  of  three  tests. 
Then  the  papers  were  taken  up. 

Repeating   the   Experiment 

But  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far  was  only  the  first  unit  of 
the  experiment.  The  requirements 
of  the  so-called  "Rotation  Method," 
in  accordance  with  which  this  ex- 
periment was  performed,  demanded 
that  the  experiment  be  repeated 
with  three  additional  lessons  and 
with  a  progressive  shifting  of  the 
groups  until  every  group  in  the 
experiment  had  learned  one  lesson 
under  each  of  the  four  different 
methods  of  instruction.  Hence  the 
experiment  was  continued  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  plan : 

Units 
Method  of  Instruction         I    II  III  IV 
Being  taught  orally  A     D     C    B 

Studying  printed  page  B  A  D  C 
Viewing  film  silently  C    B    A    D 

Film  with  oral  comment    D    C    B    A 

Showing  Plan  of  Rotation  Meth- 
od in  a  Four-Group  Experiment. 

Equating   Various    Factors 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
plan  that  all  four  methods  of  in- 
struction were  experienced  sooner 
or  later  by  every  pupil  in  the  ex- 
periment. This  made  possible  a 
grand  average  for  Method  I  from 
all   the    four  groups,   and  another 
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grand  average  for  Method  II  from 
the  same  four  groups,  and  another 
and  still  another  for  Methods  III 
and  IV  from  the  very  same  four 
groups.  And  every  group  learned 
the  four  successive  lessons  under 
one  method  of  instruction  or  one 
of  the  others.  The  topics  for  the 
additional  three  lessons  in  Units  II, 
III,  and  IV  of  the  experiment  were 
"The  Earth  and  Worlds  Beyond," 
"The  Southern  States,"  and  "The 
Growth  of  Cities  and  Their  Prob- 
lems." From)  each  of  these  suc- 
cessive lessons  was,  of  course,  pre- 
pared a  questionnaire  similar  in 
form  to  the  first  one  which  has  al- 
ready been  explained. 

Similarity  in  Mental  Age 

It  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  that  the  different  pupil 
groups  were  meant  to  be  equal  in 
mental  maturity.  It  happened  that 
when  the  experiment  was  com- 
menced the  six  hundred  pupils  had 
already  been  given  the  National  In- 
telligence Test.  With  these  intelli- 
gence scores  available  for.  all  the 
pupils,  64  pupils  were  selected  from 
each  group  on  the  basis  of  equality 
in  distribution ;  that  is,  the  64 
pupils  from.  Group  A  had  the  same 
range  of  scores,  as  the  64  from 
Groups  B,  C,  and  D,  the  same 
median,  upper  and  lower  quartiles, 
and  higher  and  lower  limits.  From 
the  standpoint  of  mental  age,  then, 
the  four  groups  were  quite  similar. 

Raw  Scores  Were  Standard 

Another  precaution  was  taken. 
All  the  raw  scores  from  each  of 
the  four  successive  units  of  the  ex- 
periment were  converted  into  units 
of  the  standard  deviation  from  the 
mean  of  the  entire  experimental 
group.  This  procedure  equated  the 
four  successive  lessons  with  regard 
to  difficulty  and  made  possible  the 
calculation  of  a  grand  average  from 
the  four  successive  means  from 
each  method  of  instruction.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain  here  how 
this  was  done.  The  method  is  ex- 
plained at  length  by  Professor  Mc- 
Call  in  his  book,  "How  to  Measure 
in  Education." 


Summary    of    Results 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  these 
were  the  final  grand  averages : 

Summary  Table 


Teacher  Study 

Film  Filin  with  Differ- 
Alone  Comment    enoe 

Exper 
Coef. 

ChftJKHS 

to  One. 

48.62 

49.22 





.60 

.27 

3 

48.62 



50.34 



1.72 

.79 

70 

48.62 





52.55 

3.93 

1.76 

Certainty 

49.22 

50.34 



1.12 

.48 

9 

49.22 



52.55 

3.33 

1.45 

Certainty 

50.34 

52.55 

2.21 

.97 

300 

The  summary  table  reads  as 
follows :  The  teacher  average  was 
48.62,  the  study  average  49.22, 
and  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  .60.  The  experimental 
coefficient,  when  technically  inter- 
preted, assures  us  that,  were  the 
experiment  repeated  under  similar 
conditions,  the  chances  would  be 
three  to  one  that  the  study  average 
would  again  be  higher  than  the 
teacher  average.  The  difference 
between  the  teacher  and  the  film- 
alone  average  is  1.72,  with  a  prob- 
ability of  seventy  chances  to  one 
that  it  would  remain  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  The  difference  between 
the  teacher  and  the  film-alone  aver- 
age is  1.72,  with  a  probability  of 
seventy  chances  to  one  that  it  would 
remain  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
difference  between  the  teacher  and 
the  film-with-comment  average  is 
3.93,  with  a  recurrence  probability 
of  absolute  certainty.     And  so  on. 

Percentile  Comparison 

Now  in  terms  of  percentage, 
using  the  teacher  average  as  a  base, 
how  much  more  effective  is  each  of 
the  other  three  methods?  It  is 
evident,  of  course,  that  the  pupils 
entered  the  experiment  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing each  of  the  four  different 
lessons.  The  question  of  how  much 
this  initial  knowledge  might  have 
been  was  solved  by  giving  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  pupils  who  had  not 
been  in  the  experiment  but  who 
were  approximately  equal  in  train- 
ing and  mental  maturity  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  experiment. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of 
these  pupils  established  an  average 
score  of  38.98  points  without  hav- 
ing been  instructed  in  any  of  the 
four  different  methods.  Utilizing 
this    figure,    somewhat    arbitrarily, 


as  the  average  initial  knowledge 
brought  into  the  experiment  by  the 
entire  six  hundred  participating 
pupils,  we  get  the  following 
amounts  of  improvement  resulting 
from  the  four  variable  methods  of 
instruction : 

Percentile         And — 

Improvement     Absolute  Improvement  In  T-Scale  Unit* 


I. 

146%      12.57 
120%      10.36 
107%         9.24 
100%Base8.64 

|   Film  With  Oral  Comment    | 

II. 

|    Film  Viewed  Silently 

III. 

|    Study  Printed  Page    | 

rv. 

|   Being   Taught     | 

Diagram  Showing,  in  Percentile 
and  Absolute  Improvement  from 
an  Assumed  Initial  Knowledge  av- 
erage of  38.98  T-Scale  Units,  the 
Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Four 
Different  Methods  of  Presenting 
Identical  Subject-Matter  to  Four 
Similar  Pupil  Groups. 

If  the  per  cents  appear  too  high 
to  be  true,  you  may  assume  a  lower 
initial  knowledge,  which  will  then 
reduce  the  differences  proportion- 
ately. This,  however,  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  under  one  method  six 
hundred  pupils  registered  an  aver- 
age of  48.62  points  while  under  an- 
other method  these  same  pupils 
produced  an  average  of  .52.55,  a 
difference  of  nearly  four  points  in 
favor  of  the  latter  method,  with  a 
recurrence  probability  of  absolute 
certainty. 


Conclusion 

The  results  of  Experiment  D 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Method  I — being  taught  orally — 
came  out  lowest  in  effectiveness. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for 
this :  In  the  first  place,  the  teach- 
er's presentation  was  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  was  that  of  the 
printed  page  or  that  of  the  silver 
screen;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  pupils'  attention  had  to  be  alert 
every  moment  to  what  was  being 
said,  while  in  the  printed  lesson 
method  it  could  come  back  to  a 
point  that  was  not  clear  at  first 
sight.  Method  II — studying  the 
printed     page — came     out     better. 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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Visual   Education 


Motion  Pictures  in  Business 


HOW  PICTURES  AID  THE  AMERICANIZATION 

OF  FOREIGN  BORN  EMPLOYES  ON 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 


TONY,   AN   AMERICAN 


MOTION  PICTURES  as  a 
means  of  instructing  for- 
eigners in  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  United  States 
have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Americanization  work  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
annually  performs  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  Pennsylvania  has  con- 
stantly in  its  employ  from  28,000 
to  33,000  foreign-born  employes 
and  the  Americanization  of  these 
men,  making  good  citizens  of 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  Pennsylvania's  labor 
policy. 

Instructors  have  been  employed 
for  years  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral regions  of  the  Pennsylvania  to 
teach  these  newcomers  to  Ameri- 
can shores  in  order  that  they  may 
be  valuable  and  intelligent  em- 
ployes and  citizens.  Of  late  years, 
moving  pictures  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  work. 

One  feature  film  that  tells  strik- 
ingly the   story  of  a  foreign-born 


employe   is   "The   Americanization 
of  Tony." 

Produced  by  Employes 

The  film  was  written,  acted  and 
projected  by  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road employes. 

The  film  depicts  the  career  of  a 
young  Italian,  who  comes  to  this 
country  through  the  help  of  an- 
other Italian  employe  who  had 
saved  his  money  in  the  Savings 
Fund  of  the  Company,  and  secures 
work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  a  trackman.  The  proper  and 
improper  way  of  doing  railroad 
work  and  the  dangers  of  perform- 
ing work  in  the  improper  way  are 
imparted  to  him  by  his  foreman. 
However,  "Tony,"  the  principal 
character,  develops  habits  of  care- 
lessness in  spite  of  many  warnings, 
and  finally  is  seriously  injured.  He 
then  takes  the  lesson  to  heart  and 
develops  into  a  model  employe.  He 
becomes  interested  in  Americaniza- 
tion, attends  English  classes  held 
by  the  Company,  and  is  finally  nat- 


uralized, becoming  a  good  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  role  of  Tony  was  played  by 
Vincent  Colelli,  instructor  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  the  general  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  are  located.  He  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  Amer- 
icanization work  and  has  attained 
marked  success  in  making  good 
American  citizens  out  of  the  raw 
material  which  he  receives. 

Efficiency  and  Loyalty 

"  'The  Americanization  of  Tony' 
was  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  foreign  born  em- 
ployes efficient  and  loyal  employes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sys- 
tem and  loyal  and  useful  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Co- 
lelli. "Along  this  line,  methods  of 
instructions  have  been  adopted, 
correspondence  courses  conducted, 
and  safety  lectures  by  slides  pro- 
duced. Later  on  it  became  neces- 
sary to  change  the  safety  lectures 
illustrated  by  slides  into  motion 
pictures,  knowing  that  such  films 
would  create  further  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  foreign  born  em- 
ployes and  that  the  safety  lesson 
would  make  a  greater  impression 
on  their  minds,  believing,  as  psy- 
chology teaches,  that  80  per  cent 
of  what  is  seen  on  the  screen  will 
be  retained  in  the  mind,  against  45 
per  cent  of  what  is  read." 

Most  of  the  scenes  were  taken 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
east  of  Altoona,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beginning,  where  "Tony"  is 
toiling,  dissatisfied  in  the  vine- 
yards in  Italy,  which  was  taken 
along  Kenka  Lake,  four  miles 
above  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

The  arrival  of  "Tony"  on  the 
steamer  "Giuseppe  Verdi"  was 
taken  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
Ellis  Island,  showing  the  routine 
of  how  immigrants  are  admitted. 
The  cottage  where  "Joe"  and  his 
sister,  "Maria,"  live  is  located  at 
Lakemont  Park,  Altoona,  and  the 
final  scenes  were  taken  in  Altoona 
Park. 

( Continued  on  page  123) 
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TONY   LEAVING   HIS  HOME   IN   ITALY 


GREETING    LIBERTY 


ARRIVING   AT  HIS  FRIEND'S   HOME 


INSTRUCTING  TONY   TO  USE  THE  TRACK   GAUGE 


USING  THE  PNEUMATIC  HAMMER 


UNLOADING  TIES 
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Visual   Education 


Use  Value  and  Expense  of  Visual 

Instruction 

By  R.  G.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Address   at   conference   on  Visual  Instruction  at   the   Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  £.  A.,  Chicago,  February  28,  1924.) 


I  HAVE  tried  to  think  what  I 
would  do  in  visual  education 
for  my  school  system  if  I  had 
the  means  at  hand  which  I  desire. 
I  have  decided  that  I  would  wish 
to  purchase  equipment  as  rapidly  as 
I  could  develop  a  trained  teaching 
staff  to  carry  on  the  work  of  visual 
education.  I  have  gone  through  the 
experience  of  creating  junior  high 
schools  over  night  and  attempting 
to  develop  a  teaching  staff  after- 
wards, and  it  is  a  most  unpleasant 
experience  for  the  administrator  as 
well  as  a  most  costly  misfortune  for 
the  cause  which  is  so  treated. 

Central  Plant 

I  am  impressed  that  a  school  sys- 
tem should  have  a  central  plant, 
which  might  be  a  simple  bureau  at 
headquarters,  for  housing  and  dis- 
tributing visual  equipment.  It  might 
be  a  building  of  its  own,  or  it  might 
be  connected  with  the  public  li- 
brary ;  or,  in  an  ideal  state,  the  cen- 
tral housing  bureau  would  be  a  li- 
brary with  a  wing  for  natural  his- 
tory, another  wing  for  political  his- 
tory, still  another  wing  for  art,  with 
a  suitable  auditorium  for  the  ex- 
hibits of  whatsoever  nature  one 
might  desire. 

To  this  central  quarters,  designed 
for  visual  instruction,  might  be 
sent  classes  from  the  school  system 
to  gain  information  under  the  di- 
rection of  trained  guides  and  in- 
structors. Tn  addition  to  this  the 
central  housing  plant  would  dis- 
tribute to  the  schools  of  the  city 
such  apparatus  and  equipment  as 
might  be  rapidly  transferable. 

T  am  sure  that  whatever  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  for  a 
central  housing  plant  nothing  will 
totally  obviate  the  necessity  for  vis- 
ual apparatus  and  equipment  in 
each  local  school  —  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high.  Very  much 


of  the  visual  apparatus  which  is 
now  in  use  in  our  own  system  has 
accumulated  as  "Topsy"  grew,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  has  not  been 
introduced  in  one  well  focused  aim 
in  the  foreground. 

It  has  all  been  regarded  as  col- 
lateral matter,  and,  if  my  observa- 
tion is  correct,  introduced  more  or 
less  upon  the  basis  of  adding  in- 
terest to  the  work  presented  in  the 
regular  textbook  content. 

A  Demonstrated  Success 

It  is  my  judgment  that  while  the 
psychologists  have  not  agreed  upon 
visual  education  and  the  rate  and 
degree  of  its  accomplishments,  it 
has  gone  sufficiently  far  to  warrant 
its  employment  with  considerable 
safety.  Very  much  of  the  best 
teaching  which  has  been  done  for 
all  time  has  been  done  in  a  visual 
or  semi-visual  way  because  such  a 
high  percentage  of  mentalities  are 
obliged  to  see  through  the  concrete, 
whether  it  be  a  subjective  parable 
or  whether  it  be  an  objective  vis- 
ual picture.  Very  largely  we  think 
in  terms  of  dimension  and  volume, 
and,  for  this,  visual  education  will 
be  essential,  if  not  a  necessity. 

As  to  the  use :  More  or  less  vis- 
ual education  will  be  needed  and 
used  in  all  of  the  subjects.  I  wish  to 
speak  for  the  moment  as  to  one  or 
two  subjects  only.  Geography  has 
probably  taken  more  largely  of  vis- 
ual material  than  any  other  subject. 
If  constructive  criticism  is  to  be  of- 
fered on  this  subject  it  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  it  requires  better  or- 
ganization as  against  the  time  when 
we  should  determine  what  the  type 
of  geography  is  for  the  80  per  cent 
group  in  public  education. 

History 

As  for  history,  it  is  my  judgment 
that    the    surface    has    not    been 


scratched.  I  have  discussed  some 
plans  rather  fully  with  a  selected 
group  now  engaged  in  preparing  a 
social  science  curriculum.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  been  in  agreement 
with  my  view,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  if  a  group  of  students  in  what 
is  now  our  history  class  were  as- 
signed such  a  topic  as  "The  British 
Isles"  and  were  given,  by  means  of 
the  screen  or  the  stereograph,  pic- 
tures of  the  religious  institutions, 
the  political  institutions,  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  commercial  in- 
stitutions, pictures  of  the  country 
side,  pictures  of  the  individuals 
who  made  the  country  great ;  i  f 
these  pupils  were  thus  given  a 
rather  large  background,  and  were 
then  set  at  work  in  the  library  on 
reading  assignments,  there  would  be 
developed  a  very  much  deeper  in- 
terest in  social  history,  in  economic 
history,  in  industrial  history  than 
has  ever  been  felt  in  the  approved 
type  of  history  teaching  as  it  gen- 
erally goes. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  wholly 
wrong,  that  history  has  to  be  built 
up  in  the  abstract ;  that  the  pupils' 
pictures  will  be  better  than  any 
others,  and  all  that.  But  I  still  hold 
to  the  belief  that  the  mind  should 
be  filled  full  of  the  best  substitute 
for  travel  and  observation  we  may 
be  able  to  give  which  will  whet  the 
appetite  for  abstract  consideration 
of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  a  na- 
tion for  itself  and  in  its  relation  to 
others. 

Biology 

I  am  sure  the  courses  in  biology 
have  been  lean  and  haggard,  as 
have  the  courses  in  history,  al- 
though not  in  so  large  a  degree. 
Microscopes,  apparatus  and  some 
laboratory  work  have  larded  up  this 
course  but  I  have  no  doubt  the 
screen  would  do  very  much  more 
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for  elementary  biology  than  has  the 
microscope. 

If  you  will  observe  the  number 
which  elect  biology  in  our  high 
school  courses  you  will  discover 
that  a  very  small  percentage  are  in- 
terested in  it.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  the  subject  languished  long  ago 
as  nature  study  in  the  grades.  It 
is  my  judgment  that,  under  wise 
and  capable  instructors,  history  and 
biology,  with  the  aid  of  visual  in- 
struction, would  show  much  im- 
provement. 

The    Cost 

As  to  cost,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  taken  vis- 
ual education  seriously ;  that  we 
have  puttered  along  with  it ;  that  it 
has  been  supplied  out  of  ladies'  aid 
safety  funds  and  what  not.  If  we 
are  convinced  sufficiently  of  its 
value,  why  not  consider  an  appro- 
priation for  visual  instruction  in  the 
same  way  that  we  would  consider 
an  appropriation  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries or  for  the  maintenance  of 
buildings?  Let  us  suppose  that, 
whenever  a  building  is  constructed, 


along  with  the  items  of  landscap- 
ing, interior  decoration  and  other 
similar  items  there  should  be  writ- 
ten in  five  thousand  dollars  for  vis- 
ual equipment  ?  That  would  aid  the 
cause  very  materially  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done. 

I  have  examined  the  report  from 
St.  Louis,  and  in  it  I  find  some  thir- 
ty-two thousand  dollars  as  the  an- 
nual cost  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  educational  mu- 
seum. We  have  in  Cleveland  cover- 
ing the  materials,  the  operating 
equipment  and  the  distributing 
equipment,  an  investment  of  about 
$12,300.  Our  operating  service  per 
month  is  $642.  The  total  number 
of  lessons  which  were  provided  for 
the  month  of  November  is  1,263. 

Cleveland   Museum 

I  may  say  that  the  Cleveland  Art 
Museum  is  serving  classes  from 
various  parts  of  the  city  daily.  We 
provide  two  teachers  for  the  art 
museum;  we  provide  one  in  the 
natural  history  museum,  and  we  are 


just  planning  to  supply  a  teacher 
for  the  Historical  Museum.  These 
are  the  central  points  to  which 
classes  are  being  constantly  sent.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  investment  as  a 
minimum  in  material  for  visual  in- 
struction in  our  schools.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  rec- 
ords showed  three  times  that 
amount  for  material,  including 
maps,  globes,  charts,  pictures,  stere- 
oscopes, slides,  motion  pictures, 
models,  etc. 

In  conslusion  I  may  say  that  the 
vital  factor  in  the  promotion  of  vis- 
ual instruction,  in  my  judgment, 
lies  in  the  training  of  the  teachers. 
Nothing  has  so  impressed  me  as 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  single  instructor 
having  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
Educational  Museum.  Twenty-five 
teachers  of  the  strength,  personal- 
ity and  skill  of  this  individual 
would  warrant  the  purchase  of  a 
most  unlimited  supply  of  visual  ap- 
paratus for  the  city,  and  the  grant 
would  be  freely  made. 


A  Home -Made  Humidor  for  Films 


THE  school  or  business  firm 
owning  a  small  library  of  mo- 
tion picture  films  is  always 
interested  in  preserving  the  films 
so  that  they  will  not  shrink  or  be- 
come brittle  and  dusty  while  not  in 
circulation.  The  building  of  a  tile 
or  concrete  vault  is  often  imprac- 
ticable, and  indeed  represents  an 
expense  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  of  most  small  film  libraries. 
A  fire-proof,  economically  built  hu- 
midor, large  enough  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  reels  of  film,  can 
be  put  up  in  a  cool  corner  of  a 
building  at  the  low  cost  of  $50.00 
or  $60.00,  and  it  will  not  take  up 
any  more  floor  space  than  a  small 
wardrobe  or  a  fair  sized  file-cabi- 
net. 

As  everyone  who  has  handled  it 
knows,  motion  picture  film  is  a 
long  narrow  ribbon  of  thin  cellu- 
loid with  photographs  on  one  side. 


C.  J  Primm 

Not  all  users  stop  to  remember  that 
celluloid  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
stantly losing  its  substance  in  the 
form  of  gas.  This  steady  evapora- 
tion, although  amounting  to  very 
little  in  a  day,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  of  constant  exposure 
will  actually  reduce  the  width, 
length  and  thickness  of  the  film  to 
an  extent  readily  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  When  such  shrinkage  has 
taken  place,  the  film  is  no  longer 
wide  enough  to  pass  over  the 
sprocket-wheels  of  a  motion  picture 
projector  without  tearing  the  edge 
of  the  film.  Film  which  has  been 
poorly  cared  for,  is  generally  so 
brittle  that  sharp  strains  cause  it  to 
break,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  operator  and  the  disgust  of 
an  audience.  The  only  way  the  film 
can  surely  be  prevented  from  los- 
ing its  moisture  by  evaporation  is 
to  keep  it  as  much  of  the  time  as 


possible  in  an  atmosphere  of  high 
humidity.  This  does  not  mean  keep- 
ing the  film  wet,  by  any  means,  but 
merely  has  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  around  the  film. 
Cold  air  is  not  able  to  hold  as  much 
moisture  as  warm  air.  If  some  wa- 
ter is  provided  in  a  pan  in  a  well 
closed  cabinet,  and  the  air  in  the 
cabinet  is  kept  quite  cool,  there  will 
be  little  loss  of  the  water  by  evap- 
oration ;  that  is,  cold  air  is  not  able 
to  absorb  much  of  the  water.  Put- 
ting this  principle  into  practice,  film 
owners  can  provide  a  cabinet,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  pan  of 
water,  and  fill  the  shelves  of  this 
cabinet  with  films  and  cold  air,  and 
then  shut  the  door.  The  cool  air 
in  the  cabinet  will  not  dry  out  the 
films.  It  will  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore it  will  absorb  the  water  in  the 
pan.  By  refilling  the  pan  occasion- 
ally, the  air  in  the  cabinet  will  be 
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kept  moist  and  will  even  share  its 
moisture  with  the  films  stored 
there,  tending  to  make  them  less 
brittle. 

The  illustration  with  this  article 
shows  a  cabinet  which  will  hold  108 
reels  of  film.  It  consists  of  an 
angle-iron  frame,  covered  with  gal- 
vanized iron.  The  bottom  section, 
5  inches  in  depth,  is  a  water  pan 
covered  by  heavy  wire  mesh  to  pre- 
vent any  films,  accidentally  dropped, 
from  reaching  the  water.  The  two 
doors  close  against  a  narrow  strip 
in  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
cabinet,  fastening  together  by  a 
latch  and  a  padlock  on  the  outside. 
The  top  of  one  door  is  caught  by  a 
slide  and  the  bottom  by  a  hook,  so 
that  the  other  door  can  be  slightly 
overlapped  and  latched  against  the 
first.  The  cabinet  or  humidor  ex- 
tends six  feet,  two  inches  above  the 
water  pan.  Instead  of  solid  shelves, 
two  round  steel  one-half  inch  rods, 
six  inches  apart,  are  used  to  repre- 
sent each  shelf.  Half-inch  rods  are 
thick  enough  to  support  a  row  of 
full  reels  without  sagging.  The  first 
pair  of  rods  is  placed  two  inches 
above  the  water  pan  and  the  other 
pairs  at  vertical  intervals  of  one 
foot.  The  reason  for  using  steel 
rods  instead  of  shelves  is  readily 
seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
The  reels  of  film  can  be  stood  on 
edge,  a  segment  of  the  curve  of  the 
reel  extending  below  the  level  of 
the  rods,  thus  holding  the  reel  in  po- 
sition with  the  title  on  the  binder 
easily  read.  One  or  more  reels  can 
be  removed  from  the  cabinet  with- 
out disturbing  any  of  the  others. 

The  depth  of  the  cabinet,  that  is, 
the  distance  from  the  front  to  the 
rear,  need  only  be  thirteen  inches; 
it  is  possible  that  twelve  inches 
would  serve  the  purpose.  The  width 
of  the  cabinet,  as  shown,  is  only 
three  feet. 

For  the  school  or  business  that 
does  not  need  so  large  a  humidor, 
a  cabinet  can  easily  be  constructed 
to  hold  fifty  reels  or  less.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  build  it  about 
forty-two  inches  high  instead  of 
seventy-nine  inches  high.  That  is, 
to  include  three  shelves,  instead  of 
six.    If  there  is  any  objection  to  a 


humidor  cabinet  which  is  practi- 
cally air  tight  with  no  vent  to  the 
outside  air,  that  can  be  overcome 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  running 
a  small-bore  stove-pipe  from  the 
back  or  top  of  the  humidor  to  the 
nearest  outlet  such  as  a  chimney  or 
window  casing.  In  case  this  is  done 
there  will  be  practically  no  effect  on 
the  humidity  of  the  interior  of  the 
cabinet,  provided  the  doors  are  kept 
tightly  closed  except  when  film  is 
being  put  in  or  taken  out.  In  other 
words,  so  long  as  there  is  no  draft 
of  air  running  through  the  cabinet 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  celluloid 
of  the  motion  picture  films  stored 
there. 

In  several  instances  humidor 
cabinets  of  this  general  description 
have  been  built  by  individuals  or 
groups  in  manual  training  or  me- 
chanical shops  connected  with 
schools.  The  work  is  simple  enough 
to  be  done  by  pupils  under  the  su- 
pervision   of    an    instructor.    The 


joints  and  fastenings  are  usually  all 
made  by  the  riveting  process,  al- 
though welding  and  soldering  are 
sometimes  used.  If  the  outside  of 
the  humidor  is  covered  with  alum- 
inum paint  it  presents  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance.  A  piece  of 
equipment  of  this  kind  will  last  a 
life  time. 


Fiction  a  la  Mode 

A  German  novel  is  a  book  in  which 
two  people  want  each  other  in  the  first 
chapter,  but  do  not  get  each  other  until 
the  last  chapter. 

A  French  novel  is  a  book  in  which 
two  people  get  each  other  right  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  from  then  on  to  the 
last  chapter  don't  want  each  other  any 
more. 

An  American  novel  is  a  book  in  which 
two  people  want  each  other  at  the  start, 
get  each  other,  and  then  want  each 
other  clear  through  to  the  end. 

A  Russian  novel,  however,  is  one  in 
which  two  people  neither  want  each 
other  nor  get  each  other,  and  about  this 
450  profoundly  melancholy  pages  are 
written. — Jugend   {Munich). 
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How  Can  Educators  Project  Constructive 
Ideals  Into  Visual  Production? 

By  James  A.  Moyer 
State  Director  of  University  Extension  in  Massachusetts 

(Address  delivered  at  Department  of  Superintendence   N.   E.   A.   Convention) 


WHAT  can  we  do  as  edu- 
cators to  raise  the  standard 
of  educational  moving  pic- 
tures? It  has  been  only  a  few 
years  since  we  began  to  consider 
the  moving  picture  generally  and 
seriously  as  an  aid  to  teaching ;  and 
our  experience  as  uplifters  has 
been  consequently  brief.  But  for 
ai  least  a  decade  and  a  half,  other 
groups  have  been  asking,  "What 
can  we  do  to  improve  the  moral 
tone  of  moving  picture  plays?" 
Their  question  so  nearly  parallels 
cur  own  that  I  think  we  may  profit 
by  their  experience.  The  favorite 
methods  of  purifying  theatrical 
film  productions  have  been  censor- 
ship and  tart  criticism. 

Those  who  have  striven  with 
most  vigor  to  reform  moving  pic- 
tures have  frequently  maintained 
an  attitude  of  aloofness  from  the 
film  theaters,  feeling  perhaps  that 
the  atmosphere  had  in  it  something 
contaminating;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  they  waved  people  away 
from  the  box  office,  they  have  dic- 
tated to  the  producers  and  man- 
agers what  should  be  shown  within. 
Their  position  has  been  something 
like  that  of  a  physician  who 
attempts  to  cure  a  patient,  but 
refuses  to  enter  the  sickroom  for 
fear  of  infection.  Apart  from 
securing  a  standard  of  the  merest 
decency,  this  method  has  gained 
meagre  results.  The  theaters  still 
exhibit  pictures  that  are  not  whole- 
some, and  the  producers  have 
turned  a  thick  skin  to  invective. 

Can't  Stand  Outside 

I  think  we  may  take  it  as  a  first 
principle  that  we  educators  cannot 
stand  wholly  outside  the  moving 
picture  industry  and  throw  ideals 
over  the  fence  to  the  producers. 
The  prime  consideration  in  getting 


good  films  for  our  schools  is 
economic.  The  producer  cannot 
live  on  his  own  altruism,  nor  should 
we  expect  him  to  try. 

According  to  tradition,  the  mak- 
ers of  moving  pictures  march  to 
the  slogan :  Give  the  people  what 
they  want,  which  means,  Give  the 
people  what  they  will  pay  for. 
Therein  lies  the  key  to  our  problem. 
If  a  man  constructs  a  picture  for 
us,  he  must  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  will  sell.  To  give  him 
that  assurance,  we  must  pledge  our 
faith  in  visual  education;  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  we  will  use 
moving  pictures  extensively  as 
teaching  aids,  and  that  when  we 
demand  films  of  the  right  kind  we 
will  back  up  our  order  by  accepting 
them  when  they  are  offered.  In 
short  we  must  come  to  the  pro- 
ducer not  as  c  r  i  t  i  cs  but  as 
customers. 

Two  Responsibilities 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we 
must  get  actively  in  touch  with  the 
producer.  Visual  instruction  de- 
pends on  two  elements :  the  visual 
technique,  for  which  the  producer 
is  responsible,  and  the  educational 
method,  for  which  the  producer  is 
responsible,  and  the  educational 
method,  for  which  we,  the  edu- 
cators, are  responsible.  Already 
the  technique  has  reached  a  high 
stage  of  development.  The  micro- 
scopic film  can  .now  search  out  the 
activities  of  the  living  disease  germ. 
The  animated  diagram,  kin  to  the 
comic  animated  cartoon,  can  repre- 
sent in  picture  form  things  invisi- 
ble,— radio  waves,  electric  current, 
gases  expanding  in  an  automobile 
cylinder. 

A  new  camera  capable  of  taking 
five  thousand  pictures  a  second,  has 
produced  a  slow-motion  film;  which 


shows  the  bursting  of  an  electric 
light  bulb  as  a  gradual  process  in 
which  the  course  of  every  flying 
particle  of  glass  is  accurately 
traced.  Another  camera,  with  mar- 
velous patience,  has  recorded  the 
development  of  a  hen's  egg,  from 
the  time  it  is  laid  to  the  moment 
when  the  living  chicks  breaks  its 
way  through  the  shell. 

And  even  the  straight  photo- 
graphic film,  with  its  lighting 
effects  and  special  foscuses  has 
marvels  of  technique  to  its  credit. 
The  missing  element  necessary  to 
good  school  films  is  the  advanced 
educational  methods  which  we 
alone  can  supply.  The  producer's 
psychology  belongs  to  the  theater 
rather  than  the  schoolroom.  He 
knows  how  to  hold  them  breathless 
with  excitement.  But  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  them  grasp 
difficult  ideas.  Nor  does  he  know, 
except  as  we  tell  him,  what  ideas, 
from  a  school  point  of  view,  are 
particularly  worth  grasping.  What 
he  wants  from  us  is  not  primarily 
ideals  but  ideas. 

Imperfect  Contact 

For  the  most  part,  then,  the  past 
weakness  of  standards  in  visual 
education  has  rested  on  a  most  im- 
perfect contact  between  the  film 
producer  who  does  not  know  educa- 
tion and  the  educator  who  does  not 
know  films ;  between  the  man  who, 
from  economic  necessity,  wants  to 
talk  money,  and  the  man  who,  from 
the  nature  of  his  training,  wants  to 
talk  standards.  No  hasty  plan  will 
quite  remedy  that  situation ;  but  it 
is  possible,  I  think,  for  us  to  move 
in  the  right  direction.  In  the  first 
place  we  should  make  an  effort  to 
get  the  opinion  of  schoolmen  in 
every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
institutions    of    every    type    as    to 
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what  subjects  most  urgently  need 
visual  treatment. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest  the  ques- 
tionnaire method;  but  however 
secured,  the  information  ought  to 
come  to  us  in  such  a  form  that  we 
may  know  not  only  what  kinds  of 
films  are  in  demand,  but  also  how 
many  schools,  approximately,  will 
rent  such  films  once  they  are  pro- 
duced. With  that  sort  of  data  we 
could  approach  the  producer  as 
customers  with  a  measurable  de- 
mand for  his  wares. 

He  will  not  be  reluctant,  I  think, 
to  undertake  the  risks  of  produc- 
tion if  we  can  thus  give  him  pre- 
vious assurance  that  his  investment 
will  pay  dividends.  In  the  second 
place,  when  we  have  determined 
what  subjects  we  want,  we  ought 
to  ask  those  of  our  number  who 
thoroughly  understand  moving 
picture  technique  to  join  with  the 
producer  in  planning  the  details  of 
each  film.  So,  and  only  so,  shall 
we  get  the  best  in  the  educational 
method  interpreted  and  comple- 
mented by  the  best  in  film  method 
with  no  lack  either  of  harmony  or 
of  proportion  between  the  two. 

Three  Principles 

Finally  I  should  like  to  propose 
three  principles  for  the  use  of  films, 
both  those  which  we  hope  to  see 
produced  and  those  which  we  are 
trying  to  use  at  the  present  time. 

First,  that  the  moving  picture 
however  much  we  value  it  as  a 
teaching  aid,  must  not  be  used 
for  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
could  be  presented  as  well  or  better 
by  ordinary  methods.  As  advocates 
of  extensive  visual  instruction,  we 
must  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  faddists,  nor 
must  we  give  the  skeptics  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  the 
moving  picture  is  an  unnecessary 
luxury. 

Second,  that  the  moving  picture 
should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
teaching  process,  and  not  as  a 
whole  educational  unit  by  itself. 
That  is,  the  film!  should  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  in  the  few 
minutes  that  it  is  being  shown  the 


whole  task  of  fixing  its  message  in 
the  student's  mind. 

Whenever  possible  it  should  be 
followed  by  review  questions  in  the 
classroom  or  by  a  discussion  of 
closely  related  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  it  should  be  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  discussion  of  the 
topic  which  it  treats.  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  films  which  we 
now  reject  as  useless  would  be 
found  valuable  if  they  were  so 
used  in  combination  with  other 
methods. 

Third,  that  abstract  ideas  wher- 
ever we  encounter  them  in  the 
curriculum  should  be  made  definite 
and  concrete  by  means  of  the  mov- 
ing picture ;  and  further  that,  using 
the  film  as  a  model,  we  should  train 
the  student  to  creat  imaginatively 
his  own  concrete  pictures  corre- 
sponding to  abstract  ideas.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  of  prime  importance. 
It  is  a  principle  of  logic  that  an 
abstraction  can  safely  be  dealt  with 
only  in  the  light  of  the  realities 
which  it  represents.  This  principle 
we  acknowledge  when  we  use  visual 
aids  to  present  to  the  student  ab- 
stractions in  a  definite  form. 


To   Develop    Picture   Sense 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  now 
employ  those  same  aids  as  a  means 
of  suggesting  to  the  student  a 
mental  process ;  or,  in  other  words, 
as  a  means  of  developing  his  pic- 
ture sense.  Specifically  this  can  be 
done  by  asking  him  to  plan  a  set  of 
slides,  or  a  moving  picture  film  on 
home  life,  the  nation,  community 
health,  thrift,  courage,  law,  and  like 
abstractions.  The  resultant  habit  of 
seeing  the  reality  behind  the  ab- 
stract idea  cannot  fail  to  have  for 
him  a  value  toward  clearer  and 
truer  thinking. 

Neither  these  principles  nor  the 
suggestions  that  I  made  earlier  have 
the  advantage  of  being  new;  but 
they  do  indicate,  I  think,  the 
shortest  and  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  a  generally  workable 
system  of  visual  instruction.  Briefly 
stated,  the  solution  of  our  problems 
lies  in  the  direction  of  consistent 
economic  support  of  those  films 
which  meet  our  needs,  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  educational  meth- 
ods in  films  produced  for  the 
schools,  and  the  deliberate,  thought- 
ful fitting  of  visual  aids  into  our 
regular  teaching  program. 


New  Pictured  Set 


The    Bible    Land    and    Its    People — 

Authentic  Views  by  American 

Colony  of  Jerusalem 

By  J.   E.  Holley 

(Picturol   Index) 

1.  Joppa  the  Beautiful. 

2.  Plain   of   Sharon   and   The   Judean 
Hills. 

3.  Bethlehem  and  Its  Environs. 

4.  Hebron  and   Surrounding  Country. 

5.  The  Land  of  Judea. 

6.  From  Jerusalem  to  Shiloh. 

7.  Shechem   and   Samaria. 

8.  Jezreel  and  The  Plain. 

9.  Nazareth,  Cana  and  Tiberias. 

10.  Around  Galilee. 

11.  Mt.  Hermon  and  The  North. 

12.  Damascus. 

13.  The  Ruins  of   Baalbek. 

14.  Sidon  and  Tyre, 

15.  Olivet,  Gethsemane  and  Bethany. 

16.  Down  to  Jericho. 

17.  The  Jordan  Valley. 

18.  Jehosephat  and  Hinnom. 

19.  Walks  About  Jerusalem. 

20.  Church  of   The   Holy  Sepulcher. 

21.  Mosque  of  Omar. 

22.  The  Via  Dolorosa. 

23.  Through    The    Damascus    Gate. 


24.  Bread. 

25.  Beyond  Jordan. 

26.  The  Dead  Sea  (west). 

27.  The  Dead  Sea   (east). 

28.  The  Samaritan  People. 

29.  Exodus  of  Israel. 

30.  Enroute  to  Sinai. 

31.  Sinai. 

32.  Sinai  to  Canaan. 

33.  The  Plague  of  Locusts. 

34.  Trees  of  Palestine. 

35.  Shepherd  and  His  Sheep. 

36.  The  Tabernacle  and  The  Temples. 

37.  Men  and  Their  Work. 

38.  Men  of  Leisure. 

39.  Women  and  Their  Work. 

40.  Eastern  Transportation. 

41.  The  Flowers  of  Palestine   (1). 

42.  The  Flowers  of  Palestine    (2). 

43.  Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine. 

44.  Bedouin   Life. 

45.  The  Grand  Ruins  of  Petra. 
Additional   Picturols   Available 

Port  Said  and  Cairo. 
The  Great  Pyramids. 
Memphis  and  Sakarah. 
Luxor  and  Karnak. 
Egyptian    Characters. 
A     Complete     Sunday     School     Lesson 
Series  in  Preparation. 
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The  Cost  of  Visual  Instruction 

By  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Abrams 
State  Department  of  Education,  Visual  Instruction  Division,  New  York 

(Address  delivered  at  Department  of  Superintendence  N.   E.   A.   Convention) 


PICTURES  constitute  one 
means  of  expressing  facts.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  can  no 
more  proceed  without  pictures  in 
teaching  through  the  visual  method 
than  we  can  without  books  in 
teaching  through  printed  language 
expression.  We  have,  however,  so 
far  given  too  little  attention  to  the 
character  of  pictures  and  the 
means  of  providing  an  adequate 
supply. 

While  most  of  our  classroom 
teachers  have  still  to  acquire  a  clear 
conception  of  the  educational  pur-  , 
poses  of  pictures,  to  learn  their 
special  place  and  their  limitations, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  effective  method  of  using 
them,  they  doubtless  can  accom- 
plish these  things  the  same  as  they 
are  meeting  other  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, lie  largely  within  the  province 
of  teachers  to  acquire  the  pictures 
they  are  to  use. 

All  kinds  of  visual  aids  to  in- 
struction are  physical  equipment. 
Like  apparatus  for  science  classes, 
materials  for  teaching  drawing  and 
tools  for  vocational  instruction, 
projection  apparatus  and  pictures 
of  various  kinds  for  class  instruc- 
tion must  be  provided  by  boards  of 
education  as  an  essential  part  of 
school  equipment  or  we  shall  make 
little  progress  in  visual  instruction. 

Faults   of   Commercial   Film 

Any  careful  analysis  of  facts 
must  convince  us  that  we  do  not 
have  at  present  even  a  good  begin- 
ning of  an  adequate  supply  of  pic- 
tures that  meet  educational  stand- 
ards for  the  schoolroom.  In  the 
field  of  motion  pictures  we  find  an- 
nouncements of  business  concerns 
that  claim  to  furnish  a  very  large 
number  of  films  on  all  subjects.  But 
on  examining  these  we  usually  find 
that  what  are  offered  have  at  best 
only  a  popular  informational  or  en- 


tertainment value,  are  not  related 
closely  to  the  school  course,  or  are 
inadequately  adapted  to  train  pupils 
in  thought  processes. 

Why  Slides  Have  Failed 

The  supply  of  slides  is  so  limited, 
the  quality  is  so  poor,  and  real  sig- 
nificance is  so  lacking  that  no  fair 
trial  of  the  value  of  visual  instruc- 
tion can  be  made. 

Ask  yourself  candidly  if  these 
claims  are  not  true.  Have  in  mind 
that  pupils  in  school  are  taught  by 
classes,  that  a  somewhat  definite 
part  of  any  subject  is  presented  in 
a  particular  class  and  that  by  far 
the  larger  and  more  important  part 
of  school  work  is  conducted  in  the 
schoolroom.  You  will  then  realize 
that  the  occasional  showing  of  a 
motion  picture  film  or  an  infre- 
quent lecture  accompanied  by  slides 
in  an  assembly  room  can  have  but 
little  effectiveness  upon  the  results 
that  schools  are  maintained  to  pro- 
duce. 

Such  exercises  may  in  fact  be 
but  added  means  of  dissipating 
energy  and  of  relieving  pupils  of 
close  and  sustained  mental  activity. 

More  of  the   Concrete 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
need  for  greater  concreteness  in  in- 
struction and  in  learning.  No  one 
disputes  the  place  of  sense  percep- 
tion in  education.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  pictorial  representations  offer 
the  most  convenient  and  practi- 
cable, often  the  only  possible,  form 
in  which  objective  aspects  of  things 
can  be  presented  for  observation  in 
the  school-room. 

We  must  understand  that  obser- 
vation, as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
thinking  process,  needs  to  be  a 
daily  practice  and  should  be  under- 
taken at  the  very  time  we  are  en- 
tering upon  the  attempt  to  visualize 
the  perceptive  facts  of  the  thing  we 
are  studying.  All  this  means  that 
equipment  must    be    abundant,   as 


plentiful  as  books  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  place  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentations and  language  symbols. 

Pictures  Collective 

One  very  important  difference 
between  books  and  pictures  in  their 
relation  to  school  work  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  Books  are  used  by 
pupils  individually.  Only  one  pupil 
can  read  a  book  at  one  time.  Hence 
as  many  copies  are  supplied  as 
there  are  pupils. 

The  total  number  of  copies  re- 
quired is  large.  Again  a  book  cov- 
ers a  wide  field  and  is  used  con- 
tinuously by  each  pupil  for  a  long 
time.  Consequently  it  is  profitable 
from  a  business  point  of  view  to 
write,  publish,  and  sell  to  pupils  or 
boards  of  education  the  books 
needed.  Such  books  may  include 
pictures  but  these  are  always  for 
individual  study  and  not  for  class 
teaching. 

Now  the  case  of  pictures  for 
class  instruction  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. Only  one  copy  of  a  picture  is 
required  for  a  class.  That  one  is 
projected  upon  a  screen  where  it 
can  be  used  to  direct  the  observa- 
tion of  the  entire  class,  to  awaken 
thought  and  to  make  discussion 
real.  Again  this  picture  is  used 
with  a  particular  class  only  once  or 
at  most  a  very  few  times  during  a 
whole  year. 

Either  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
collection  of  pictures  altogether 
prohibits  ownership  by  each  school 
or  the  profit  is  too  small  to  induce  a 
business  concern  to  produce  the 
kind  and  range  needed  for  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  visual  method. 

The   Remedy 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Every 
state  in  the  Union  fosters  its  school 
system  and  makes  large  appropria- 
tions for  its  support.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency 
that  a  state  should  make  and  dis- 
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VITALIZE  THE  B 


The  Society  for  Visual  Education  announces  the  exclusive  release 
PARTS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND  and  all  the  different  types  of  its  pe 
meet  the  needs  of  churches  and  Sunday  Schools.   The  authenticity  oi 
under  whose  direction  they  were  made.  The  Picturols  have  been  compi 


The  "Bible  Land  And  Its  People"  is  a  complete  pictorial  presentation 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Land. 
This  series  of  forty-five  Picturols  illustrates  not  only  the  countries,  cities 
and  villages  themselves,  but  the  different  tribes  of  people,  their  activities, 
home  life,  customs  and  habits  which  are  even  now  in  almost  every 
respect  the  same  as  when  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  on  earth,  and  the  same  as  when  Christ  and  his  disciples 
trod  the  lanes  of  Palestine. 

These  Picturols  give,  in  film  stereopticon  form,  the  story  of  Hebron, 
Bethel,  Shiloh,  Bersheeba,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem, 
Jordon,  Gallilee  and  Calvary,  and  carries  us  on  and  on  through  more 
than  a  thousand  places  mentioned  in  sacred  literature. 

In  addition  to  places  and  people,  there  are  also  shown  pictures  of  all 
the  flowers  and  most  of  the  trees  found  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  is 
no  other  series  of  pictures  in  the  world  which  gives  such  complete  and 
first  hand  information  about  the  Holy  Land. 

Over  2,000  pictures  to  illustrate  every  Bible  Lesson. 


The  Picturol  Lantern  Projects, 
One,  Two,  Five,  or  Twenty 
STILL  pictures  from  STRIPS 
of  non-inflammable  film. 


Each  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  non 
to  fifty  views  which  are  proj 
lantern,  showing  the  picture 
glass  slides.     Pictures   and   k 
operate  compared  to  any  glass 


Write  for  prices  at 

SOCIETY  FOR  VIS 

327  South 
Chicc 


THE    PICTUROL    LANTERN 

Equipped    with    a    patented    Gold    Glass    Screen. 

Weighs   four  and  three-fourths  pounds. 

Uses   standard  non-inflammable  film. 

No  adjustments  are  necessary  to  set  up  Lantern. 


Are  you  familiar  with  our  increasing 
Picturol  Library? 
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«    SPECIAL  SET  OF  FORTY-FIVE  PICTUROLS  DEPICTING  ALL 
pest  and  their  work.     These  Picturols  have  been  produced  especially  to 
oft  views  in  this  set  is  guaranteed  by  the  American  Colony  in  Jerusalem, 
npilind  edited  by  J.  E.  H  olley,  foremost  authority  on  the  Holy  Land. 


The  "Bible  Land  And  Its  People"  series  is  the  result  of  a  life  time 
of  study.  Photographs  made  during  several  years  by  the  American 
Colony  in  Jerusalem  have  been  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Holley, 
who  has  lived,  travelled,  and  studied  many  years  in  the  countries  where 
Christ  once  lived.  Mr.  Holley's  education  and  experiences  have  been 
drawn  upon  without  reserve  in  making  this  Picturol  Series  the  most 
wonderfully  instructive  aid  to  religious  education  which  has  ever  been 
devised. 

This  series  is  strictly  non-sectarian  and  can  be  used,  not  only  in  any 
church  but  in  schools  as  well,  for  its  geographic  and  historic  value. 

Every  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  paragraph  of  explanation.  Each 
Picturol  is  designed  not  only  for  use  with  adults,  but  especially  for  use 
with  children. 

Vitalize  your  Bible  study  hour!  Enrich  your  Sunday  School  lessons! 
Make  your  Young  Peoples'  Meetings  attractive  and  your  Sunday  evening 
gatherings  of  greater  value  by  using  one  of  these  intimate  picture  trips 
to  the  Holy  Land  on  each  occasion. 


ii  atnmable  film,  bearing  from  forty 
d  through  a  small  but  powerful 
the  screen  as  if  projected  from 
\rn  are  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
tern  slide  equipment  in  existence. 


The   "Bible  Land  And   Its  People' 
Picturol  Set 

consists     of 

45 — Picturols  and  Syllabi — 45 

1 — Picturol  Manual — 1 

1 — Picturol  Lantern — 1 

1 — Carrying  Case — 1 


escriptive  literature  to 

M,  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

Salle  Street 
k  Illinois 


Sunday    School    Series    of    Picturols 
now  in  preparation. 


COUPON 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
327  S.  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

Please   tell    me   more   about    your    Picturol 
Set  the  "Bible  Land  and  Its   People." 

NAME  

ADDRESS    

CITY STATE 
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The  Society  for  Visual  Education  announces  the  exclusive  release 
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e  views  in  this  set  is  guaranteed  by  the  American  Colony  in  Jerusalem, 
compili  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Holley,  foremost  authority  on  the  Holy  Land. 


The  "Bible  Land  And  Its  People"  is  a  complete  pictorial  presentation 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Land. 
This  series  of  forty-five  Picturols  illustrates  not  only  the  countries,  cities 
and  villages  themselves,  but  the  different  tribes  of  people,  their  activities, 
home  life,  customs  and  habits  which  are  even  now  in  almost  every 
respect  the  same  as  when  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  on  earth,  and  the  same  as  when  Christ  and  his  disciples 
trod  the  lanes  of  Palestine. 

These  Picturols  give,  in  film  stereopticon  form,  the  story  of  Hebron, 
Bethel,  Shiloh,  Bersheeba,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem, 
Jordon,  Gallilee  and  Calvary,  and  carries  us  on  and  on  through  more 
than  a  thousand  places  mentioned  in  sacred  literature. 

In  addition  to  places  and  people,  there  are  also  shown  pictures  of  all 
the  flowers  and  most  of  the  trees  found  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  is 
no  other  series  of  pictures  in  the  world  which  gives  such  complete  and 
first  hand  information  about  the  Holy  Land. 

Over  2,000  pictures  to  illustrate  every  Bible  Lesson. 


The  "Bible  Land  And  Its  People"  series  is  the  result  of  a  life  time 
of  study.  Photographs  made  during  several  years  by  the  American 
Colony  in  Jerusalem  have  been  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Holley, 
who  has  lived,  travelled,  and  studied  many  years  in  the  countries  where 
Christ  once  lived.  Mr.  Holley's  education  and  experiences  have  been 
drawn  upon  without  reserve  in  making  this  Piciurol  Series  the  most 
wonderfully  instructive  aid  to  religious  education  which  has  ever  been 
devised. 

This  series  is  strictly  non-sectarian  and  can  be  used,  not  only  in  any 
church  but  in  schools  as  well,  for  its  geographic  and  historic  value. 

Every  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  paragraph  of  explanation.  Each 
Picturol  is  designed  not  only  for  use  with  adults,  but  especially  for  use 
with  children. 

Vitalize  your  Bible  study  hour!  Enrich  your  Sunday  School  lessons! 
Make  your  Young  Peoples'  Meetings  attractive  and  your  Sunday  evening 
gatherings  of  greater  value  by  using  one  of  these  intimate  picture  trips 
to  the  Holy  Land  on  each  occasion. 


The  Picturol  Lantern  Projects, 
One,  Two,  Five,  or  Twenty 
STILL  pictures  from  STRIPS 
of  non-inflammable  film. 


Each  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  nomf  •mmable  film,  bearing  from  forty 
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tribute  for  free  educational  use, 
both  by  schools  and  by  extension 
organizations,  such  means  of  visual 
instruction  as  educators  may  deter- 
mine are  most  needful  and  effective. 

New   York   Plans 

Such  a  service  has  been  under- 
taken by  New  York  State  and  also 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  other 
states. 

New  York  pays  one-half  the  cost 
of  approved  projection  apparatus 
purchased  by  its  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  For  approval  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  projectors 
are  adapted  to  and  are  being  pur- 
chased for  classroom  use. 

A  bureau  of  visual  instruction  is 
maintained  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department.  This  bureau  for 
various  reasons,  which  need  not  at 
this  time  be  stated,  has  not  under- 
taken to  supply  motion  picture 
films. 

The  state  began  36  years  ago  to 
prepare  sets  of  lantern  slides  for 
popular  educational  extension  and 
later  some  of  the  sets  were  made 
available  for  larger  schools.  For 
nearly  25  years,  however,  there  was 
no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  vis- 
ual instruction  has  a  place  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  first  comprehensive  plan  for 
creating  and  circulating  a  collec- 
tion of  lantern  slides  and  photo- 
graphic prints  primarily  for  the  use 
of  classroom  teachers  was  formed 
in  1911  after  a  fire  in  the  state  cap- 
itol  had  totally  destroyed  the  ac- 
cumulations of  previous  years. 

The   Appropriations 

The  present  annual  appropriation 
for  additions ;  that  is,  for  negatives 
and  for  the  making  of  slides  and 
prints  is  $15,000.  The  expenditure 
for  salaries  of  fourteen  employees, 
printing,  supplies,  postage,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  aggregates  some- 
thing like  $25,000  more. 

The  sum  of  $40,000  is  doubtless 
a  small  amount  for  a  state  to  spend 
for  this  activity,  but  by  confining 
purchases  to  a  judicious  selection 
of  what  is  most  significant  and  of 
permanent  interest  in  a  dozen  years 
a  service  has  been  provided  for  that 
is  verv  substantial  and   far  reach- 


ing. About  15,000  negatives  have 
been  acquired  and  25,000  slides, 
besides  a  large  number  of  mounted 
prints,  are  available  for  circulation. 
On  these  there  is  practically  no  de- 
preciation. 

They  do  not  wear  out.  Few  be- 
come obsolete.  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations that  use  them  replace 
what  loss  there  may  be  incident  to 
use.  A  plan  of  organization  has 
been  established,  the  rules  of  serv- 
ice are  known,  the  collection  grows 
year  by  year. 

Such  a  state  bureau  can  accom- 
plish certain  ends  that  are  of  posi- 
tive and  outstanding  value. 

1.  It  can  work  out  and  grad- 
ually establish  much  needed  stand- 
ards of  picture  expression  in  re- 
spect to  truthfulness,  authenticity, 
expressiveness,  quality,  and  attrac- 
tiveness, standards  that  one  does 
not  generally  find  met  in  combina- 
tion in  commercially  prepared  pic- 
tures. 

2.  It  can  institute  and  establish 
a  sound  technique  of  organizing, 
classifying,  filing,  and  distributing 
visual  aids  on  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive scale.  It  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  smaller  school  units 
generally  will  succeed  in  so  doing. 
Larger  cities  might  do  so,  but  can 
to  better  advantage  rely  upon  a  cen- 
tral bureau  and  avoid  much  dupli- 
cation of  labor  and  expense.  For 
small  communities  an  adequate 
local  collection  successfully  man- 
aged is  wholly  impracticable. 

3.  Museums,  business  concerns 
and  individuals  controlling  objects 
of  large  educational  value  will 
grant  permission  to  a  state  bureau 
for  making  photographic  negatives 
when  they  feel  compelled  to  deny 
such  privileges  to  many  separate  in- 
stitutions. 

4.  Negatives  are  the  basis  of  a 
collection  of  slides,  films  or  prints. 
They  constitute  the  chief  element 
of  cost.  A  state  bureau  can  better 
afford  to  procure  negatives  because 
of  the  vastly  larger  number  of  posi- 
tives made  from  them.  Have  in 
mind  what  has  been  said  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  picture  to  be  projected 
upon  a  screen  is  used  for  one  class 
exercise   and    then   is   idle  the   re- 


mainder of  the  year  except  as  it  is 
needed  for  another  class.  A  state 
bureau  can  keep  a  picture  in  cir- 
culation throughout  the  year,  hence 
a  large  financial  advantage. 

5.  A  particular  educational  in- 
stitution might  employ  persons  of 
sufficient  scholarship  and  technical 
knowledge  of  pictures  to  assemble 
a  satisfactory  collection,  but  a  state 
bureau  can  do  this  once  for  all  for 
many  institutions.  The  mere  act  of 
distributing  is  largely  a  matter  of 
clerical  labor. 

6.  A  central  bureau  can  do  very 
much  toward  creating  an  under- 
standing of  the  special  value  of  vis- 
ual aids  to  instruction,  and  can 
carry  out  rules  of  service  that  will 
largely  insure  the  effective  use  of 
picture  expression.  Without  such 
guidance  some  teachers  will  work 
out  the  educational  problems  for 
themselves,  but  more  of  them  will 
defeat  the  ends  of  education  by  an 
unintelligent  employment  of  it. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  in 
mind  visual  instruction  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  minds  of  pupils 
in  classroom  exercises  while  carry- 
ing out  a  systematic  course  of  study 
undertaken  by  a  school.  This  ac- 
tivity has  very  little  in  common 
with  the  occasional  showing  of  a 
film  or  a  lot  of  "stills"  as  a  purely 
supplementary  or  extra  exercise. 
The  latter  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
mild  stimulant  and  its  effects  de- 
cidedly fleeting. 


All  in  the  Vocabulary 

A  story  is  told  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  to  illus- 
trate how  a  person  may  sometimes  be 
misunderstood. 

Not  long  ago  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
little  pupils  came  to  him  and  said: 
"Doctor,  how  could  you  speak  to  my 
little  daughter  so  cruelly?  She  came 
home  in  tears,  and  never  wants  to  go 
back." 

"What  on  earth  did  I  say  to  her?" 

"You  told  her  that  if  she  didn't  come 
oftener  you  would  throw  her  in  the  fur- 
nace." 

He  thought  it  over,  much  puzzled,  and 
then  recalled  that  what  he  really  had 
said  was  this : 

"If  you  are  not  more  regular  in  at- 
tendance I  shall  have  to  drop  you  from 
the  register." 
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Magnificent  New  Hotel  to  be  Built  at 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A  notable  enhancement  of  the 
nation's  recreational  resources  is 
in  prospect  on  the  Jersey  coast 
about  Asbury  Park  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  educators  who 
spend  their  summers  or  part  of 
their  vacations  in  New  York  or  in 
other  eastern  educational  and  his- 
toric centers  nearby. 

In  no  sma41  measure  the  rein- 
troduction  of  this  charming  re- 
gion to  the  American  tourist  and 
recreation  seeking  public,  is  an 
educational  performance.  The  Jer- 
sey countryside  about  Asbury 
Park  is  a  series  of  object  lessons 
in  American  colonial  origins.  It 
is  rife  with  the  lore  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  creative  period  of  our 
political  history,  and  next  door  to 
the  very  center  of  modern  finance 
and  industry. 

With  the  added  ocean  interest 
and  quick  and  cheap  access  by 
rail,  boat  or  highway  to  other 
American  historic  and  cultural 
shrines,  the  region  is  ideal  for 
such  a  development.  Fun  and 
healthy  sport  in  abundance,  with- 
out the  emphasis  on  commercial- 
ized sport  that  mars  so  many 
other  recreational  centers,  give 
the  crowning  touch  to  the  region, 
that  makes  its  more  intensive  de- 
velopment a  definite  social  and 
cultural  gain  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  trip  from  either  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  to  Asbury  Park  is 
a  pleasant  one.  Speeding  over  the 
rails  toward  this  point  which  has 
so  much  to  offer  the  recreation 
seeker  has  an  appeal  both  to  the 
lover  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
to  the  busy  man  or  woman  who 
goes  on  high  voltage  and  must 
save  time !  For  the  rail  trip  is  a 
quick  one — consuming  only  two 
hours  from  either  city.  The  ac- 
commodations for  this  mode  of 
travel  are  good  and  the  trains  fre- 
quent. Even  quicker  is  the  trip 
by  water.      One   may   leave   New 


THE  BOARD  WALK 


York  by  a  boat  and  be  in  Asbury 
Park  in  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes. These  boats  leave  Cortlandt 
Street  in  New  York  at  frequent 
intervals  and  go  by  way  of  Sandy 
Hook  to  their  destination. 

To  accommodate  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors  antici- 
pated those  interested  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  erection  of  a  four 
and  one-half  million  dollar  hotel 
overlooking  the  sea,  the  excava- 
tions for  the  first  unit  of  which 
will  begin  early  this  summer.  The 
hotel  will  command  an  unob- 
structed and  magnificent  view  of 
the  ocean  and  it  is  said  will  be  the 
finest  in  the  United  States.  A  board 
walk  about  five  miles  long  extend- 
ing  from   Asbury   Park   to    Avon, 


passes  through  the  boroughs  of 
Ocean  Grove  and  Bradley  Beach. 
There  is  no  finer  bathing  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  than  at  As- 
bury Park  and  the  beaches  afford 
a  wonderful  playground  for  the 
summer  visitors.  Even  at  their 
present  stage  of  development  the 
bath  houses  provide  real  hot  salt 
baths  and  are  well  equipped.  Par- 
ticularly fine  high  diving  boards 
are  a  popular  feature.  Perhaps 
few  realize  that  the  water  there 
remains  for  about  seven  months 
of  the  year  at  a  temperature  of  ap- 
proximately 75  degrees,  while 
during  the  remaining  five  months 
it  is  around  forty.  There  are  al- 
ready for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  ample  golf  links  and  tennis 
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courts,  and,  of  course,  fine  dance 
pavilions.  These  various  attrac- 
tions will  all  be  improved  and 
added  to. 

In  this  locality  it  seems  that  the 


past  and  present  vie  with  each 
other  in  impressiveness.  Colonial 
architecture,  venerable  churches 
and  the  sacred  soil  of  revolution- 
ary   battle    grounds,     are     inter- 


woven with  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  achievements  of  the 
electrical  civilization  that  ushers 
America  into  a  cycle  of  high  des- 
tiny. 


What  Ministers  Think  of  the  Picturol  Set 
the  "Bible  Land  and  Its  People" 


"The  pictures  are  free  from  doctrine 
and  creed  and  their  correctness  from  the 
historical  and  geographical  standpoint  of 
the  Bible  will  enable  all  persons  to  more 
readily  understand  and  appreciate  the 
geographical  locations  of  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible." 
Rev.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  Superintendent, 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Union 

of  Pittsburgh, 

"I  consider  the  pictures  very  fine  and 
greatly  enjoyed  seeing  the  land  for  my- 
self. It  seems  almost  as  though  I  had 
been  there,  and  my  reading  of  the  holy 
places  will  be  very  much  enhanced  in 
interest  in  days  to  come." 

Rev.  A.  W.  Bouren, 

Glenwood  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

"I  may  add  that  we  consider  these  pic- 
tures not  only  very  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining but  of  great  educational  value 
as  well — second  only  to  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  itself." 

Rev.  L.  L.  Henson, 
First  Baptist  Church, 
Covington,  Ky. 

"I  enjoyed  the  pictures  very  much. 
They  are  free  from  doctrine  and  creed, 
and  correct  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
tory and  geography." 

Rev.  Ernest  R.   Williams, 
■  Camden,  N.  J. 

"They  are  a  distinct  educational  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  and  would  be 
regarded  as  such  if  the  theaters  adopted 
them.  I  felt  that  the  recalling  of  names 
and  scenes  that  are  Biblical  in  origin 
was  information  and  well  worth  while. 
They  are  good." 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Baldvjin, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Having  traveled  through  Palestine,  I 
can  say  this  is  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  land,  the  people  and 
the  customs.  Educationally,  the  pictures 
arc  invaluable  in  the  study  of  the  Bible." 
Rev.  Jacob  W.  Kapp, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"A  beautiful  and  impressive  picture. 
A  far  more  powerful  influence  for  good, 


By  J.   E.  Holley 

ive  believe,  than  any  Easter  sermon  that 
was  ever  preached." 

New  York  Tribune. 

"The  pictures  are  beautiful  and  beau- 
tifully true  as   I  know  from  long  resi- 
dence in  the  Holy  Land." 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fowler, 
Helen    M.    Randall    Memorial    Baptist 

Church, 
Williamsville,  New  York. 

"What  you  are  doing  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  essential  religion  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  at-  all  with  theology.  I  wel- 
come anything  that  will  help  the  Church 
in  her  great  task  of  today. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Idleman, 
Central  Christian  Church, 
New  York. 

"Your  pictures  will  enable  all  persons 
to  more  readily  appreciate  the  geograph- 
ical places  and  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Bible." 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Fuller, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

"To  see  these  pictures  in  some  re- 
spects is  even  better  than  a  journey 
through  the  country.  They  give  you  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  that  pertains 
to  Palestine.  The  best  possible  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible." 

Rev.  Jacob  W.  Kapp, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"From  every  standpoint — educational 
entertainment,  inspirational — it  seemed 
to  me  remarkably  fine.  I  was  also  im- 
pressed with  its  utter  fieedom  from 
creedal,  racial  or  didactic  bias,  equally 
fair  to  Jew,  Gentile,  or  Mohammedan, 
and  of  sufficient  entertainment  value  to 
attract  and  hold  an  audience  for  that 
feature  in  itself." 

Rev.  Davis  Wallace, 

JTadven  Park  Congregational  Church 

Worcester,  Mass. 

"I  feel  that  every  Church  should  give 
its  membership  and  constituency  an  op- 
portunity to  see  these  pictures,  for  they 
are  undoubtedly  a  practical  help  in  il- 
luminating and  clarifying  the  Bible  Mes- 


sage, by  showing  the  many  places  which 
.  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  text." 
Rev.  C.  jf  Sebastian, 
Hadven  Park  Congregational  Church, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"I  have  seen  these  pictures  and  was  de- 
lighted with  them — I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  good  sense  you  have, 
— on  the  vision  you  have, — on  the  spirit 
you  showed  in  taking  up  these  pictures. 
You  are  doing  a  work  worth  while.  You 
have  been  honest  in  your  purpose  and  I 
am  going  to  stand  back  of  you  to  the 
last." 

Dr.    Christian    Reisner, 
Chesal  M.  E., 
New  York. 
"You  will  begin  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation and  carry  it  through  to  a  success- 
ful issue  with  this  great  series  of  Pic- 
tures." 

Father  Fahey, 
Catholic  Actors  Guild, 
New  York. 
"Your    pictures   will    render    a   public 
service  everywhere  that  will   reflect   it- 
self on  the  religious  life  of   the  people 
at  large." 

Rev.   D.    Wellington    Curran, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  QUARTERS  FOR 
ACME  OFFICE 


After  May  1,  1924,  the  Acme 
Motion  Picture  Projector  Company 
will  have  a  new  address  for  their 
General  Offices.  Due  to  the  uni- 
versal popularity  of  their  product, 
the  Acme  S.  V.  E.  combination 
motion  picture  and  stereopticon 
projector  and  increased  business 
the  Acme  company  will  move  their 
General  Offices  from  806  West 
Washington  Blvd.  to  new  and  en- 
larged quarters  at  their  factory, 
1132-1136  West  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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tfhe  Films  in  Review 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
"The  Great  White  Way"  may  be  ranked 
as  an  unusually  good  picture. 

First  of  all,  it  was  written  by  H.  C. 
Witwer  whose  reputation  was  made  and 
is  maintained  by  his  ability  to  tell  a 
snappy,  absorbing  story.      > 

Secondly  the  content  is  ultra  modern 
with  entertaining  little  twists  that  keep 
the  optience  on  tip-toe.  The  ingredients 
are  those  best  calculated  to  please  the 
typical  movie-fan; — a  humorous  press 
agent,  a  popular  dancer  in  love  with  a 
prize-fighter,  a  fire,  a  horserace  and  a 
rousing  good  fight. 

The  whole  thing  is  at  high  voltage, — 
hitting  on  all  cylinders  as  it  were.  The 
subtitles  are  as  breezy  as  the  action. 
They  "kid"  the  optience  and  swing  the 


story  along  simultaneously.  There  is 
slang  reduced  to  a  fine  art, 

Mr.  Hearst  must  have  allowed  the 
director  to  call  the  roster  of  all  his  dis- 
tinguished employees.  Arthur  Brisbane 
himself  appears  among  those  there  and 
one  imagines  that  he  thought  it  rather 
good  fun.  Among  the  actors,  Oscar 
Shaw,  new  to  the  screen,  Anita  Stewart 
and  Roy  Barnes  contribute  most  ef- 
fectively to  the  fun,  but  the  stars  do  not 
twinkle  solitarily  here.  Everything 
sparkles  along  this  "Great  White  Way." 

Released  by  Cosmopolitan. 


THE  LOVE  MASTER 

Strongheart  is  a  star  always  sure  of 
a  following,  no  matter  what  his  dramat- 
ic vehicle  may  be.  And  since  he  is 
unhampered  by  excess  temperament  and 


is  earnest  and  willing  as  well  as  hand- 
some, his  popularity  will  probably  last. 
.  Here  we  find  him  in  what  can  easily 
be  recognized  as  God's  great  out-of- 
doors.  In  the  midst  of  this  snow  clad 
wilderness  is  a  small  settlement  sur- 
rounded by  Timber  wolves  and  pine 
trees,  and  populated  by  the  hero  and 
the  heroine  and  sundry  other  souls,  in- 
cluding the  villian, — a  swarthy  scoundrel. 

The  plot  is  melodramatic,  dealing  as 
might  be  expected  with  stolen  furs  and 
with  violence  in  general,  but  both  its 
lawless  adventure  and  its  romance  are 
made  subservient  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  remarkable  animal  who  is  the  chief 
actor. 

Strongheart  is  made  to  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion  and  the  reels  are  a 
study  in  canine  expression.  Many  of 
the  scenes  must  have  required  infinite 
patience  and  skill  to  photograph.    Those 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY 


THE  LOVE  MASTER 

presenting  Strongheart's  courtship  of 
the  beauteous  Lady  Julie,  conducted 
amid  chilling  snowdrifts,  and  those 
which  show  the  capture  of  timber  wolves 
at  their  evening  devotions  are  unique 
animal  pictures  and  atone  for  all  de- 
ficiences  of  plot  construction. 

One  of  the  outstanding  and  thrilling 
bits  of  the  film  is  a  dog  race  in  which 
numerous  teams  struggle  desperately 
over  a  course  distinguished  for  its 
difficulties.  Strongheart,  his  two  illy 
matched  team-mates,  and  his  master 
achieve  victory  only  by  falling  down 
innumerable  steep  declivities  at  obvious 
risk  to  bones  and  life.  Truly  a  dog's 
life ! 

There  is  one  scene  which  is  in 
execrable  taste  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
realistic  drama,  because  of  its  gross 
appeal  to  a  primitive  type  of  super- 
stition. It  is  that  scene  in  which  Strong- 
heart's  master  lies  dying  and  the  dog 
wards  off  death  which  is  approaching 
with    such    signs    as    a    darkening    sky, 
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Lagerlof,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature. 
Released  by  Fox. 


THE   BLIZZARD 


rising  wind,  howling  wolves,  a  door 
swinging  slowly  ajar,  and  an  unseen 
presence  in  the  room. 

One  wonders  why  a  dramatic  setting 
of  artistic  proportions  and  content  could 
not  have  been  supplied  for  this  jewel 
of  a  dog. 

But  anyway  Strongheart,  is  nearly 
always  present  and  in  the  end  we  find 
him  and  his  mate  blessed  with  progeny, 
settling  down  to  a  life  of  charming 
domesticity. 

Released  by  First  National. 


THE  BLIZZARD 

No  doubt  many  souls  were  enticed  in 
to  view  this  picture  because  of  the 
flamboyant  posters  which  advertised  it 
"as  the  only  picture  ever  made  of  a 
reindeer  stampede."  Thus  doth  the  ex- 
hibitor bait  his  trap! 

There  is  more  to  this  film,  however, 
than  a  reindeer  stampede.  It  is  an  un- 
usually fine  production,  and  filmed 
with  a  mellowness  and  art,  rarely 
achieved  by  American  films. 

The  story  itself  has  an  old-world 
flavor  and  a  certain  amount  of  intel- 
lectual background  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  completely  its  merits. 

A  young  boy  forbidden  by  an  auto- 
cratic and  austere  mother  to  indulge 
in  the  music  for  which  his  soul  craves, 
goes  out  to  make  his  fortune,  even  as  a 
vagabond  grandfather,  mentioned  with 
hushed  breath,  had  once  done.  Up  in 
the  north  of  Sweden,  amid  stunted 
forests  and  snowy  wastes,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  Lapps,  he  rounds  up  a 
vast  herd  of  reindeer  which  he  drives 
down  to  market.  But  a  late  spring 
blizzard  overtakes  them,  the  leader  of 
the  herd  breaks  away  and  the  frenzied 
animals  stampede  after  him.  Gone  in 
a  second  is  the  lad's  fortune.    And  gone 


is  his  sanity  which  could  not  endure 
the  shock ! 

Undoubtedly  this  stampede  is  the  big, 
spectacular  moment,  unique  in  itself, 
and  photographed  with  a  realism  which 
forbade   all   attempts   at-  sensationalism. 

But  the  scenes  which  follow,  depicting 
the  anguish  of  the  mother  over  her 
stricken  child  and  the  efforts  of  his 
sweetheart  to  penetrate  the  fog  which 
obscures  his  memory,  are  done  with 
such  feeling  and  simplicity  as  to  be  "big" 
also. 

The  chronic  movie-fan  will  instantly 
detect  an  inferiority  in  the  quality  of 
the  photography.  But  the  picture  has 
something  that  more  that  compensates 
for  lack  of  effect  in  lighting  and  shad- 
ing. It  has  charm.  The  picture  is  an 
adaptation    of    the   novel   by    De   Selma 


THE    MARRIAGE    CIRCLE 

After  viewing  this  picture  one  may 
not  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  just  why 
marriage  is  a  circle.  One  has,  however, 
seen  a  diverting  comedy  so  skillfully 
handled  that  it  is  rated  by  some  critics 
as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
month. 

Ernst  Lubitsch,  importd  from  Ger- 
many, is  responsible  for  the  direction. 
He  is  the  gentleman  who  attained 
renown  by  introducing  Pola  Negri  to  the 
public  and  by  creation  of  such  pic- 
tures as  Passion  and  Gypsy  Love. 

Tn  "The  Marriage  Circle"  he  shows 
that  he  can  handle  farce  with  a  deft, 
sure  touch  and  that  his  talent  is  not  con- 
fined to  tragedy  and  to  the  spectacular. 

The  plot  is  occupied  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  devoted  young  couple  set  at 
ends  by  the  force  of  circumstances  as 
maliciously  guided  by  the  dainty  hands 
of  a  little  love  philanderer. 

Her  guileful  attempts  are  rewarded 
by  the  loss  of  her  own  spouse  and  after 
many  amusing  situations  husband  and 
wife   find   themselves   again  en  rapport. 

There  is  reflected  much  of  the  satirical 
and  much  of  the  serious  in  the  action 
and  one  cannot  but  reflect  what  a  tense 
tragedy  is   here   were  it   not  comedy. 

The  actors,  with  Monte  Blue,  Florence 
Vidor,  Adolphe  Menjou  and  Marie 
Prevost  in  the  leading  roles,  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  play  and  do  capital 
work. 

Vienna  furnishes  the  background  for 
the  story. 

Released  by  Famous-Players,  Lasky. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  CIRCLE 


SHADOWS  OF  PARIS 

The  average  American  will  probably 
never  meet  a  genuine  Parisian  Apache 
face  to  face  but  he  may  behold  a  vivid 
visualization  of  the  female  of  that 
species  in  Pola  Negri's  latest  production 
Shadows  of  Paris. 

Here  she  is  given  ample  opportunity 
to  display  her  versatility  as  an  actress 
for  she  is  alternately  the  elegant  and 
gracious  wife  of  the  Prefet  of  Police 
and  the  notorious  "Blackbird"  of  the 
underworld.  A  Dr.  Jekyll  and  ]Vfr. 
Hyde  sort  of  role!  And  in  it,  the 
Polish  actress  is  all  that  her  press  agents 
claim  her  to  be, — dynamic  and  forceful, 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  her  part 
with  impetuous  ease.  The  story,  itself 
is  as  sordid  and  uninspiring  as  its  murky 
atmosphere  and  although  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  heroine  is  indicated  in  the 
last  few  feet,  it  seems  to  be  a  reforma- 
tion of  convenience  rather  than  of  con- 
viction. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


to   discriminate  properly  between  them. 
This  drama  deals  in  rather  an  unusual 


way  with  a  sex  triangle  in  which  the 
husband  is  the  firm  and  honorable  base. 
The  young  wife  who  is  indiscreet  makes 
still  another  mistake  in  brooding  over 
her  conduct  to  an  alarming  extent.  Of 
course,  that  pads  out  the  story  but  it 
makes  everyone  concerned,  even  the 
optience  miserable.  Repentance,  it  seems, 
may  sometimes  become  a  vice.  Conway 
Tearle  and  Dorothy  McVaill  in  the  lead- 
ing roles  are  adequate.  The  reason  for 
the  title   is  not  just  plain. 

Released   by  Famous   Players-Lasky. 


NOT  A  DRUM  WAS  HEARD 

All  western  pictures  resemble  each 
other  more  or  less  and  yet  like  people's 
faces  they  are  capable  of  infinite  varia- 
tion. In  "Not  a  Drum  was  Heard"  is 
found  a  western  picture  of  the  better 
type.  The  hero  is  a  cowboy,  who  rides 
hard  and  who  would  sacrifice  his 
life  for  his  friend  and  for  the 
girl  he  did  not  win.  All  this  he 
does  in  such  natural  and  mainly 
way  that  the  performance  is  distinctive. 
There  is  violent  attempt  to  impress  the 
spectator.  Consequently  the  spectator  is 
impressed. 

Released  by  Fox. 


THE  DANGEROUS  MAID 

When  the  dread  hord  Jeffreys  rode 
the  circuit  in  southern  England  all  who 
were  not  loyal  to  King  James  had 
reason  to  quake  in  their  shoes,  but 
Constance  Talmadge,  as  a  high-born 
lady,  was  not  afraid  to  dare  everything 
for  her  fugitive  brother  and  dragged 
herself  and  Conway  Tearle  into  a  dread- 
ful mess  from  which  they  were  not 
rescued  until  the  very  end. 

Released   by   First   National. 


THE  NEXT  CORNER 

There    are    so    many    good    pictures 
nowadays  that   it  is    sometimes   difficult 
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JUDGMENT  OF  THE  STORM 

Here  is  a  play  of  atonement  written 
specially  for  the  screen,  with  an  un- 
usually interesting  plot.  The  hero,  as 
played  by  Lloyd  Hughes  does  not  know 
that  his  beautiful  mother  operates  a 
gambling  house.  But  when  his  best 
friend  is  accidentally  shot  there  and  the 
truth  is  revealed,  he  goes  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  works  the  farm  for  them 
and  here  is  the  flaw  in  the  plot.  It 
would  have  been  simple  for  him  to  pro- 
claim his  innocence.  He  is  silent,  how- 
ever, under  the  hatred  that  is  poured 
upon  him  and  the  situation  is  dragged 
out  unreasonably.  It  takes  the  worst  bliz- 
zard which  has  ever  been  caught  by  the 
camera  to  obliterate  all  difficulties  and 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  is 
really  a  worth  while  picture. 
Film  Booking  Offices. 


LOVE'S  WHIRLPOOL 

This  is  a  fair  program  picture  marked 
chiefly  by  the  earnestness  of  the  actors 
rather  than  by  any  originality  of  plot 
or  effect.  A  certain  gentleman  of  the 
underworld,  played  by  James  Kifkwood 
schemes  a  wicked  revenge  because  his 
younger  brother  has  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  His  plans  are  balked 
however  by  an  inconvenient  wife,  played 
by  Lila  Lee.  Later  having  saved  his 
soul,  she  leads  him  back  to  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  and  so  the  play  ends. 
There  is  a  hair-raising  shipwreck  and 
an  interesting  exposure  of  the  tricks  of 
spiritualism  but  even  these  scenes  fail 
to  enliven  the  footage  sufficiently  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  see  the  picture. 
Released  by  Hodkinson. 


Visual    Education 

LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD 

Here  is  a  play  reeking  with  a  subtle 
decadence  and  dealing  with  unhappy 
wives  who  are  cruelly  divorced  and 
tempted  in  sundry  ways  to  live  as  the 
proverbial  lilies  which  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  These  lovely  flowers  are  shown 
in  all  the  affluence  of  their  silk-draped 
apartments,  although  some  of  them 
droop  sadly  toward  the  end.  Conway 
Tearle  as  the  millionaire  who  craves 
a  virtuous  woman  and  Corrine  Griffith 
as  the  beautiful  being  who  almost  dis- 
appoints him  are  two  drawing  cards  from 
the  box-office  standpoint.  Even  if  there 
were  no  ostentatious  display  of  luxury 
and  no  risque  situations,  their  popular- 
ity would  swing  the  play  to  success. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  success 
is  after  all  largely  a  matter  of  view- 
point. 

Released  by  Famous  Pkiyers-Lasky. 


News  of  the  Producers,  Distributors  and  Exhibitors 


RAILROAD       SHOWS       SAFETY 

FILM     IN     WHEELED 

THEATRE 

A  moving  picture  theatre  on  wheels 
is  Union  Pacific  car  400.  It  is  not 
only  a  movie  theatre,  but  one  to 
which  admission  is  free.  Reels  of 
safety  first  pictures,  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  great  movement  for  elimina- 
tion of  railroad  accidents  in  which  the 
Union  Pacific  was  one  of  the  pioneers, 
are  being  shown  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  daily.  All  the  shows  are 
open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  em- 
ployes of  the  'road,  all  visitors  being 
cordially  welcomed  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  car. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY  ENTERS 
FIGHT  FOR  CLEAN  FILMS 
"To  abolish  pictures  showing  drink- 
ing parties,  scenes  of  debauchery,  the 
triangle,  and  the  sex  themes,  and  the 
protest  against  a  certain  type  of  ad- 
vertising declared  to  create  a  morbid 
interest"  is  a  move  which  is  at  present 
being  considered  by  the  Travis 
County  Humane  Society.  This  idea 
was  suggested  at  a  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
society  in  connection  with  a  move  of 
this  sort  that  is  being  made  by  national 
bodies  and  other  organiaztions  in  Texas. 
A  recent  move  of  this  kind,  which  was 
made  by  the  humane  society  of  Houston, 
had  been  suggested  by  members  as  a 
good  plan  to  use  as  a  model  for  carry- 
ing out  of  the  idea  in  Austin. 

According  to  the  discussion  at  the 
last  meeting  of  llie  humane  society 
this  organization  is  for  picture  shows, 
and  believes  that  they  are  very 
valuable    in    aiding   the    education    of 


the  children  of  today  provided  the 
right  kind  of  pictures  are  shown. 
Members  of  the  society  say  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  co-operate  with 
the  theatres  and  want  to  see  the  picture 
business  increase,  but  they  are  desirous 
of  a  better  class  of  pictures  that  will 
not  have  a  tendency  to  bring  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  crime  before  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
will  not  in  any  way  tend  to  lower  the 
morals  of  the  children.  They  want  to 
have  pictures  that  will  be  intellectually 
uplifting  and  of  some  educational  value 
to  the  people. 


NAMES    NEW    HIGHWAY    FILM 
AT   WRITERS'   CONCLAVE 

George  W.  Sutton,  Jr.,  is  the  author 
of  the  title,  "The  Road  to  Happi- 
ness," chosen  as  best  among  a  num- 
ber submitted  by  prominent  writers 
for  a  new  highway  film  produced  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

This  picture  was  complete  in  every- 
thing but  a  name  some  months  ago, 
but  its  producers  were  unable  to  hit 
upon  any  title  which  seemed  just  to  fit 
the  story. 

They  solved  the  matter  by  giving 
the  first  showing  of  the  picture  at  the 
Motor  Roadeo  Dinner  in  New  York, 
where  a  number  of  the  best  known 
feature  writers  of  the  country  were 
gathered  together  to  discuss  highway 
subjects. 

Members  of  the  audience  were  in- 
vited to  submit  titles,  and  the  Sutton 
contribution  was  the  one  recently 
chosen  as  best  fitting  the  story. 

The  picture,  produced  by  the  Ford 
Motor   Company,   the   National   Auto- 


mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Highway  Education  Board,  tells 
the  story  of  a  farm  boy  who  is  in- 
spired with  the  desire  to  have  better 
roads  in  his  community.  He  wins  the 
scholarship  which  includes  a  trip  to 
Washington,  where  he  meets  the 
President  (President  Coolidge  ap- 
pears in  this  scene).  The  boy  then 
goes  on  to  further  successes  which 
the  picture  details. 


BOSTON  ELEVATED  EDUCATES 
PATRONS  ON  SERVICE 

In  order  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
the  public  the  management  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  taking  its  patrons  into 
their  confidence,  and  in  matters  re- 
ferring to  the  service  it  is  proposed 
to  let  them  have  all  the  information 
available. 

It  will  bring  all  its  trouble  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  In 
addition  to  this  the  company  has 
adopted  a  movie  film  which  shows 
actual  incidents  and  conditions  on  the 
system  that  make  for  slower  or  inter- 
rupted service,  and  these  pictures  are 
to  be  shown  in  the  theatres  all  over 
the  district.  The  picture  presents  the 
arrival  of  an  irate  passenger  at  one  of 
the  stations,  greatly  provoked  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  car  on  hand  to 
rush  him  into  his  office,  for  which  he 
already  is  late.  The  starter  is  taken 
to  task  severely  for  such  rotten  serv- 
ice, and  as  the  scene  shifts  from  place 
to  place  the  passenger  learns  about 
the  open  drawbridge,  the  breaking 
down  of  a  motor  truck,  the  traffic 
blockade  at  one  point  and  a  big  fire 
at    another    and    he    learns    about    the 
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various  other  situations  over  which 
the  company  has  no  control,  but 
which  affect  the  service.  At  the  end 
of  the  reel  the  irate  passenger  has  be- 
come satisfied  and  congratulates  the 
starter  on  doing  so  well  with  such 
handicaps.  The  public  is  expected  to 
become  more  tolerant  and  give  better 
co-operation  after  it  has  seen  these 
pictures. 


TEXAS  WOMAN  TO  FILM 
STATE'S  HISTORY 

Mary  K.  Brookes,  Texan,  and  news- 
paper woman  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  is  sponsoring  a  move- 
ment to  present  the  history  of  Texas 
adequately  in  films. 

With  a  group  of  highly  regarded 
producers  and  prominent  people  of 
Texas  associated  with  her  she  pro- 
poses to  make  on  the  historic  spots 
of  the  State  a  picture  that  will  live 
long  in  the  minds  of  all  who  see  it 
as  a  true  image  of  the  development 
of  the  Lone  Star  commonwealth.  Be- 
sides accurately  filming  Texas  for  this 
generation,  she  will  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  film  to  form  an  educational 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Sam  Hous- 
ton Foundation. 

"The  successful  development  of  my 
Texas  film  idea  will  mean  many 
worthwhile  things,"  said  Miss  Brookes. 
"It  will  mean  teaching  Texas  and 
American  children  in  general  through 
an  authentic  screen  presentation  the 
history  of  Texas,  thus  giving  them 
an  understanding  and  reverence  for 
the  big  part  the  State  has  played  in 
the   making   of   the    Nation. 

"It  will  mean  training  them  by 
creating  for  them  a  consciousness  of 
the  vastness  of  Texas  to  a  greater 
citizenship  than  even  Texas  has  ever 
known.  Such  a  film  will  tell  the  world 
the  story  of  Texas,  the  advertising 
value  of  which  is  incalculable.  And 
not  the  least  in  importance  the  foun- 
dation of  a  goodly  fund  for  educating 
young  people  will  result  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  film." 

The  two  outstanding  characters  of 
the  photoplay  will  be  Sam  Houston 
and  Stephen  F.  Austin.  The  lives  of 
both  these  Texas  heroes  begin  out- 
side of  Texas,  and  in  pioneer  sur- 
roundings, but  they  later  intermingle 
in  a  forward-marching  dramatic  plot 
of  any  really  big  story. 

A  Texas  girl  will  be  selected  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
logue of  the  play.  Other  Texas  girls 
will  be  given  parts  in  this  prologue, 
which  will  represent  Texas  as  it  is 
today.  The  cast  for  the  main  pic- 
ture and  the  directors  and  technical 
men  will  be  selected  from  the  best 
professional  talent  of  New  York  and 
California. 


LEGION     VISUALIZES     PRISON 
CRUELTY 

The  American  Legion  has  just  an- 
nounced the  release  for  presentation 
throughout  the  United  States  of  the 
feature  photoplay  production.  "The 
Whipping  Boss,"  based  on  the  famous 
Tabert  case  which  came  prominently 
before  the  public  a  few  months  ago. 
Tabert,  a  young  ex-soldier  of  North 
Dakota,  was  whipped  to  death  in  a 
prison  camp  in  Florida.  An  investi- 
gation into  his  death  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  Thomas  Walter  Higgin- 
botham,  the  whipping  boss,  who  is 
serving  a  life   sentence  for  murder. 

The  story  of  "The  Whipping  Boss" 
is  based  directly  upon  evidence  in  the 
Tabert  case,  although  certain  drama- 
tic license  has  been  used  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  photoplay.  Barbara  Bed- 
ford and  Lloyd  Hughes  are  the  stars. 

Following  a  preview  of  the  picture 
by  national  officers  of  the  American 
Legion,  John  R.  Quinn,  national  com- 
mander,  said: 

"This  story  is  a  most  graphic  rev- 
elation of  the  convict  leasing  system. 
It  visua'izes  some  of  the  things  the 
American  Legion  is  endeavoring  to 
accomplish.  In  its  investigation  of  the 
Tabert  case  the  legion  proved  that  it 
was  organized,  as  its  constitution  sets 
out,  'for  God  and  country.'  and  that 
its  first  duty  is  to  uphold  law  and  or- 
der." 

The  picture  will  first  be  shown  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  will 
then  be  released  generally  under  aus- 
pices of  the  11,000  posts  of  the  legion. 


PICTURE    EXCAVATION    OF 
CARTHAGE 

Count  Byron  De  Prorok  is  exhibiting 
in  various  cities  three  films  depicting 
the  explorations  on  the  site  of  An- 
cient Carthage.  The  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  his  exhibition  lectures 
shows  how  the  movies  are  bringing 
ancient  civilization  before  us  in  a 
manner   never  before   feasible. 


The  lecture  as  the  film  was  un- 
reeled told  about  the  ancient  city  and 
where  four  different  parts  of  the  an- 
cient site  were  explored  and  two 
Ptfnic  Temples,  a  Punic  necropolis  of 
700  B.  C,  a  Roman  villa  and  an  early 
Christian  Basilica  were  discovered. 
He  told  that  enough  inscriptions,  pot- 
tery, coins,  lamps,  iridescent  glass, 
jewelry,  statues,  mosaics,  and  other 
material,  remain  buried  under  the 
surface  of  Carthage  to  fill  several 
museums,  and  that  unless  some  steps 
are  taken  to  preserve  it,  that  the  site 


will  soon  become  a  summer  resort  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Tunis  and  a  winter 
resort   for  foreigners. 

The  lecturer  showed  the  Temple  of 
Tanit  where  many  interesting  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  and  here  was  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  human  sacri- 
fices which  damned  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world.  Ex- 
cavation at  the  Hill  of  Junon,  the 
Paths  of  Gargilius,  the  Punic  tombs 
where  uninjured  works  of  art  were 
found,  some  handsome  mosaics  being 
shown.  Carthage  is  supposed  to  have 
had  700,000  inhabitants,  and  six 
civilizations  have  built  above  the  orig- 
inal foundation.  Speaking  of  some 
of  the  finds,  Count  de  Prorok  men- 
tioned the  Punic  tombs  of  500  B.  C, 
where  were  found  funeral  relics  and 
jewels  of  the  first  Carthaginians.  A 
wealth  of  Roman  relics,  much  the 
same  as  those  found  in  Pompeii,  has 
been  excavated  said  the  lecturer,  in- 
cluding inscriptions,  lamps,  coins, 
frescoes,  pottery  and  jewels,  bracelets 
and  rings,  and  iridescent  glass,  mostly 
broken,  but  enough  intact  to  start  a 
small  museum  in  that  spot  of  Carth- 
age alone.  Here  also  we  found  many 
relics  of  the  Vandals,  several  hundred 
coins,  pieces  of  armour,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  the  peculiar  Vandal  lamp. 
Amongst  the  debris  near  the  surface 
were  found  many  Byzantine  objects, 
plates  and  coins  of  Justinian  and 
Belisarius,  lamps  with  the  monogram 
of  Christ  engraved  on  them,  and  sev- 
eral beautiful  pieces  of  sculptured 
ivory  and  bone.  The  early  Christian 
relics  are,  some  of  them,  quite  unique 
and  the  Pere  Delattre  has  a  collection 
illustrating  the  whole  history  of  early 
Christian  art. 

"We  found  two  hundred  lamps  with 
the  different  mystic  signs  of  Christ 
120  preserved  intact.  In  the  early 
Christian  chapel  we  discovered  two 
crosses  in  bronze  and  a  quantity  of 
stone  tombs  with  the  names  of  early 
Christian  martyrs  inscribed  on  their 
covers.  We  explored  also  some  of 
the  early  Christian  tombs  that  are 
buried  on  the  road  from  the  amphi- 
theatre. There  were  many  hundreds 
of  early  Christian  martyrs  buried  be- 
tween the  headquarters  of  our  exca- 
vations and  the  ampitheatre,  lying  to 
the  north  of  Carthage. 

"Very  large  tracts  of  Carthage  have 
not  been  explored.  The  site  of  the 
Forum,  the  Punic  ports,  the  baths  of 
Antonine,  the  circus,  and  numerous 
other  monuments  of  antiquity  men- 
tioned by  Roman  authors  are  still 
mysteries   to  be   solved. 
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Visual    Education 


"RfihyWe  Use  Movies" 


Schools  and  Universities 

Save  the  schools  from  the  movies ! 
Evidently  forgetting  that  the  moving 
picture  industry  is  here  to  stay  and  that 
the  cinema  has  already  been  made  a 
part  of  educational  work  in  numerous 
ways,  such  a  plea  is  made  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  an  Eastern  university. 

"Save  the  schools  from  the  movies !" 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  movies 
should  not  be  preserved  for  their  edu- 
cational worth  and  made  a  part  of  the 
general  plan  of  school  work  save  for 
the  expenditure  such  a  course  would 
entail.  Already  there  is  much  fol-de- 
rol  that  could  well  be  eliminated  and 
the  movies  substituted  in  its  stead,  and 
the  schools  would  be  better  off.  This 
would  be  one  way,  at  least  toward  gain- 
ing that  much-discussed  end — better  pic- 
tures. 

But  this  Eastern  university  professor 
is  a  radical.  He  says :  'The  movies 
are  good  only  to  spread  the  St.  Vitus 
dance  of  the  mind.' 

The  movies — if  the  right  kind — are 
both  a  relaxation  for  a  tired  brain  and 
an  educational  element  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  educators." — Marion, 
Ohio,  Star 

—  O  — 

"Education  through  the  eye  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  an 
important  factor  in  schools  and  on  the 
lecture  platform  to  illustrate  important 
subjects. 

The  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  en- 
tertainment for  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  people  every  week  in  America  is  a 
serious  problem  when  one  realizes  that 


people  now  read  less  and  imbibe  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  screen  philosophy. 

Motion  pictures  are  said  to  be  chang- 
ing the  life  of  the  nation  and  when  one 
realizes  the  number  of  children  that  look 
upon  the  picture  screen  each  week — then 
it  becomes  the  club  womans'  responsibil- 
ity to  try  and  raise  the  standards  of  pic- 
tures produced.  The  club  women  have 
been  realizing  this  responsibility  for 
some  years.  We  find  four  years  ago  the 
subject  of  motion  pictures  was  one  of 
the  divisions  in  our  Florida  Federation 
under  the  department  of  civics.  It  has 
been  considered  under  education  and  is 
now  placed  under  the  wide  subject  of 
American  Citizenship.  Almost  any  of  the 
chairmen  might  claim  this  educating  in- 
fluence as  a  part  of  their  particular  de- 
partment, public  welfare,  child  welfare, 
fine  arts,  press  and  publicity,  legislation, 
junior  work.  It  is  their  responsibility  as 
well  as  that  of  the  chairman  of  visual 
education." 

Report  of  Visual  Education  Depart- 
ment, Florida  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

—  O  — 

"Often  when  the  words  'motion  pic- 
ture' are  spoken,  the  hearer  visualizes 
pictures  that  are  shown  merely  for 
amusement  wtihout  giving  thought  to 
the  deeper  meaning  of  those  words. 
Motion  pictures  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word  mean  only  the  depiction  of 
some  well  known  story,  some  'best- 
seller' book,  or  some  comic  idea,  but 
it  is  not  in  that  realm  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  reaping  their  best  results. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  per- 
haps not  an  average  of  one  person  in 
one  hundred  who  would  ever  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  trip  abroad, — of 
seeing  the  old  cathedrals,  the  pyramids, 
the  homes  and  typical  scenery  of  the  old 
world,  but  these  sights  are  brought  to 
the  very  smallest  towns  and   communi- 


ties now  through  the  modern  motion 
pictures.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
very  poorest  families  not  having  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  travelogue  pictures 
once  in  awhile.  Many  times  they  are 
shown  in  churches  and  schools  abso- 
lutely free. 

And,  in  many  schools  not  only  are 
the  motion  pictures  used  for  depicting 
scenes  in  distant  lands,  but  they  are  al- 
most indispensable  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy and  history.  The  picturization  of 
an  island,  a  peninsula,  a  strait,  or  a 
gulf  gives  the  child  an  immediate  con- 
ception of  just  what  is  meant  by  a  cer- 
tain word  and  no  end  of  description 
could  make  the  explanation  as  clear  as 
do  these  motion  pictures,  or  even  stere- 
opticon  pictures  which  are  used  in  many 
of  the  schools. 

Now  that  motion  pictures  are  becom- 
ing so  universally  used  in  child  train- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  diagnose  the 
reason.  In  looking  back  to  their  first 
usage  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
their  usefulness  followed  a  discovery 
that  facts  are  more  easily  understood  if 
illustrated.  For  instance  a  truth  applied 
in  story  form  creates  a  mental  picture 
that  is  seldom  ever  forgotten,  and,  since 
it  is  so  much  less  effort  to  utilize  a  pic- 
turization of  the  fact  which  is  mentally 
photographed  upon  the  brain,  the  story- 
telling was  just  naturally  supplanted  by 
the  steropticon  pictures  and  later  by  mo- 
tion pictures. 

Facts  that  are  presented  without  the 
proper  setting  are  tiresome  and  some- 
times irritating  but  clothed  in  story 
form  or  when  brought  out  tactfully  in 
motion  pictures  they  are  swallowed 
whole  for  their  full  value  and  the 
thought  sticks.  Why?  Simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  bare  facts  are  camou- 
flaged. Modern  people  do  not  like  to  be 
taught  as  a  rule  but  they  do  like  human 
interest  stories  and  they  are  always 
ready  for  a  good  motion  picture. 

You  could  sit  all  day  and  tell  little 
Johnnie  that  an  island  is  a  body  of  land 
surrounded  by  water,  and  it  would  mean 
very  little  to  him,  but  if  you  were  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
his  man  Friday  living  on  an  island  and 
would  ask  him  the  next  day  to  explain 
an  island  he  would  be  able  to  go  into 
detail  and  do  so.  He  would  have  an 
interesting  association  with  which  to 
link  the  fact  that  an  island  is  a  body  of 
land  surrounded  with  water,  and  he 
would  never  forget  either  the  fact  or 
the  association. 

Motion  pictures  have  supplanted  the 
story-telling  age  but  with  the  perfection 
of  talking  motion  pictures  there  will  be 
a  combination  of  story-telling  and  pic- 
turization which  will  be  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  education."- — Coulton,  Cal., 
Courier. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 
IN  BUSINESS 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 

Shown  to  Employes 

This  film  has  been  exhibited  at 
every  convenient  point  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  and 
over  half  a  million  persons  have 
been  instructed  by  it.  Besides 
showing  it  to  the  employes,  it  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  American 
Legion,  churches,  schools  and 
other  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  Americanization. 

While  the  Pennsylvania's  Amer- 
icanization work  has  been  carried 
on  largely  in  the  eastern  states, 
where  most  of  the  foreigners  take 
employment,  the  same  work  has 
been  going  on  in  other  regions  of 
the  road's  big  territory.  A  sched- 
ule of  exhibitions  covering  the 
Pennsylvania's  principal  points  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois has  just  recently  been  com- 
pleted. Along  with  the  American- 
ization film,  several  other  films, 
dealing  particularly  with  "Safety 
First,"  are  usually  shown. 

Due  to  the  Pennsylvania's  inten- 
sive efforts  to  educate  and  better 
its  foreign  born  employes,  73  per 
cent  of  that  class  of  workers  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have 
either  the  "Declaration  of  Inten- 
tion" card  or  the  "Certificate  of 
Naturalization." 


COMPARATIVE  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF  METHODS 


(Continued  from  Pape  103) 

The  higher  study  average  was  no 
doubt  due  both  to  the  matter  of 
attention  just  mentioned  and  also 
to  the  greater  amount  of  pupil 
activity  and  concentration  which 
was    brought    to    bear    upon    the 


printed  page.  Method  III — view- 
ing the  film  silently — was  still  more 
effect  iv  e  .  The  film-in-silence 
superiority  was  no  doubt  the  result 
of  more  spontaneous  attention  and 
natural  interest,  pictorial  concrete- 
ness  in  place  of  verbal  symbolism, 
a  consequent  better  understanding 
of  the  general  principles,  and  hence 
greater  power  in  reproducing  the 
missing  words  in  the  completion 
tests.  Method  IV — viewing  the 
film  under  oral  guidance — showed 
up  the  best.  The  supremacy  of  the 
film-with-oral  comment  average  is 
due  both  to  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned and  also  to  the  mental 
economy  produced  by  the  speaker 
in  not  only  preventing  the  pupils' 
attention  from  focusing  upon  ir- 
relevant scenic  detail  but  at  the 
same  time,'  concentrating  it  skill- 
fully upon  just  those  elements  and 
events  which  effected  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples   embodied    in    the    screened 


subtitles.  Studying  the  printed 
page  gives  the  learner  more  control 
over  the  subject-matter  of  a  lesson 
than  does  mere  listening  during  an 
oral  presentation.  And,  further- 
more, seventh-grade  pupils  get  evi- 
dently more  out  of  viewing  a  mo- 
tion picture  than  we  have  given 
them  credit  for.  The  trouble  with 
us  seems  to  have  been  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  measure  weight 
with  a  yardstick  rather  than  with 
a  balance.  A  verbal  test  alone  can 
not  help  favor  the  verbal  methods 
of  instruction.  Finally,  contrary  to 
"professional"  opinion,  talking 
while  a  film  is  being  shown  can  be 
made  distinctly  helpful,  provided 
the  reading  of  the  subtitles  is  not 
interefered  with  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
is  directed  away  from  distracting 
elements  and  upon  the  essential 
detail  which  is  so  necessary  for  a 
proper  grasp  or  comprehension  of 
general  principles. 


Osteopathic  Magazine 

FEATURES 

Those  Fifty  Years  of  Osteopathy 
That  Lincoln-like  man:     Dr.  Still. 

What  his  researches,   his  struggles,   mean  to  the 
health   of  the  world. 

Foolish  Fallacies  of  Fifty 

Written   by   a   woman   who   knows. 

Baseball  "Come  Backs". 

Inflammation  or  Nature's  Way  of  Fighting 

Galli  Curci 

Gives   a    Ten    Thousand    Dollar    Concert    for    an 
Osteopathic  Clinic. 

Food  Selection 

Osteopathy — A  Specific  in  Flu  and  Pneumonia 

The  Story  of  Eight  Osteopathic  Colleges 

and      their      2000      students      taking      four  -  year 


courses. 


All  these  and   more   in   the   36   illustrated   pages. 


Write  for  free  sample  copy. 

Osteopathic   Magazine 

400   S.   State  Street,   Chicago 
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Visual   Education 


Science  Films  in  Science  Classes 

By  Marjorie  Austin 


STRICTLY  scientific  and  of 
great  intellectual  value  is  the 
moving  picture  machine  in 
Broadway  High  School,  Seattle, 
Washington.  This  unique  idea  is 
of  personal  advantage  and  interest 
to  all  science  students  and  to  those 
belonging  to  that  club.  The  educa- 
tional films  are  shown  during  class 
time  in  a  room  especially  equipped 
for  this  purpose  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  pupils  who  are 
assigned  to  science  classes  in  each 
period. 

As  each  picture  is  shown,  one  of 
the  teachers  gives  an  explanatory 
talk  and  adds  items  of  interest.  By 
this  means  facts  are  pictured 
vividly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
and  by  creating  an  interest,  a 
desire  is  formed  to  cultivate  that 
subject.  Methods  which  seem  in- 
tricate and  almost  impossible  are 
made  clear  in  this  entertaining  way. 

Students  Paid  for  It 

The  students  are  paying  for  this 
machine  themselves  by  their  Sci- 
ence club  dues,  which  are  twenty- 
five  cents  a  semester.  The  cost  of 
the  machine  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  and  most  of 
this  amount  has  been  raised.  Five 
hundred,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  Broadway,  are 
represented  in  this  organization. 
This  is  a  very  unusual  representa- 
tion, a  representation  of  which 
Broadway  may  well  be  proud. 

A  small  membership  card  is 
given  to  each  member  of  the  club 
and   those   who   do  not    have   any 


science  classes  have  permission  on 
the  presentation  of  this  card  to  see 
the  film  during  their  study  period. 

Subjects  shown  thus  far  are: 
"Pond  and  Stream  Life",  reel  one 
and  two;  "Getting  Acquainted  with 
Bacteria,"  "Electrolysis,"  and 
"The  Earth  and  Worlds  Beyond". 

The  idea,  which  was  originated 
by  Dr.  Redenbaugh,  who  is  head 
of  the  Science  departments  of 
Broadway,  and  also  of  the  science 
departments  of  all  the  Seattle  High 
schools,  is  proving  a  great  success. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  everyone 
looks  forward  to  "movie  days" 
which  bring  knowledge  in  an'  inter- 
esting way. 


EASTER   LILIES 

Easter  Lilies,  Easter  Lilies, 

Oh  thou  fair  and  fragrant  throng, 
Do  ye  hear  above  our  anthem 

Echo  of  an  angel's  song! 

From  the  humble  soil  thou  come'st 
Nurtured  by  the  sod  and  ruin. 

Now  enrapt  in  radiance  harken 
To  the  organ's  swelling  strain. 

And  athrill  with  reverent  tremor 
To  its  cadence  soft  and  low, 

Gleaming  starlike  in  thy  silence 
And  with  ecastacy  aglow. 

Easter  Lilies,  Easter  Lilies, 
Swaying  on  thy  stately  stems, 

Like   to  pure   celestial  beings 
Crowned  with  dewy  diadems. 

On  each  virgin  face  uplifted 
There  is  set  the  seal  of  peace, 

Bidding  hope  and  joy  to  linger, 
Bidding  sin  and  strife  surcease. 

Of  man's  ultimate  attainment 
Fairest  earth-born  emblem  thou! 

Let  thy  rapture  shine  before  him, 
Breathe  thy  calm  upon  his  brow. 

Lucile  Moore  Pittman. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

For   quick,   lucrative   remuneration    is   offered   you   in   securing   subscriptions 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Pictured  Life  for  Home,  School  and  Community 

A  few  hours  daily  of  concentrated  work  will  bring  you  out  of  the 

average  returns. 

Send  for  our  plan  and  particulars  today 

Circulation    Department 

VISUAL   EDUCATION 

Pictured  Life  for  Home,   School  and  Community 

32  7    South    LaSalle   Street,    Chicago 


A.   R.   C. 


J.  R.  C. 


Recreational 
and  Educational 
Motion  Pictures 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
and  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  motion  pictures 
on  subjects  of  service  and 
hygiene,  together  with 
beautiful  scenics  of  for- 
eign lands,  are  available  to 
schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-the- 
a  t  r  i  c  a  1  organizations 
through  the  following  li- 
braries of  the  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, Inc.,  the  exclusive 
national  distributor  for 
these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00  per 
reel  per  day. 


Make  your  bookings  through 
distributor  nearest  you. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
806  West  Washington  Blvd. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Copley  Motion  Picture  Service, 
454  Stuart   St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
130  W.  46th  St. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 
OKLA. 

H.  O.  Davis,  125  S.  Hudson  Street. 

BERKELEY,   CALIF. 

University  Extension  Division, 
301   California  Hall. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Saint  Paul   Institute, 
4th  St.  Front,  Auditorium. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Cosmopolitan  Film  Exchange 
2014  Third  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Michigan  Film  Library 
338  John   R.   Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Enterprise  Distributing  Corp. 
104  Walton  Street. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Southern    Moving   Picture   Corp., 
310  McGill  Building. 
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"SAr  IT   WITH   PICTUROLS" 


Visual    Instruction 
Simplified 

Visual  Instruction  has  advanced  several  decades  by  the 
perfection  of  a  class  room  lantern  that  projects  individually, 
as  well  as  serially,  STILL  PICTURES  from  strips  of  non- 
inflammable  film. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  Butterfly,  and  the  evolution  of 
steamboat  transportation  may  now  be  conveniently  and 
easily  projected  in  the  class  room  by  the  teacher.  One,  five, 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  views  may  be  used  in  a  lesson  period. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  78  Picturols  contained  in  the 
S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET.  A  Picturol  is 
available  for  every  subject  taught  in  your  school.  Start  your 
collection  of  Picturols  now  and  choose  from  our  ever 
increasing  Library,  the  right  picture  material  to  supple- 
ment your  daily  class  room  lessons. 

It  costs  less  to  visualize  with  the  Picturol.  Let  us  tell  you 
the  Picturol  story.     Write  for  Particulars. 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

806  W.  WASHINGTON  BLVD.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5.  V.  E.   Universal 
Picturol  Set  Complete 


Openings  for 
a  few  Sales 
Representatives. 
Write  for  details. 
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Visual   Education 


<m&  Mm  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

WHEAT  OR  WEEDS.  This  film  shows  the 
operation  of  wheat  cleaning  and  the  operation 
of  the  machines  at  the  thresher.  Sam  Brigger 
finds  the  profits  from  his  wheat  eaten  up  by 
the  dockage  deductions.  He  gets  a  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  and  learns  how  to  stop 
the  leak.  1  reel.  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 

CHEESE.  This  product  is  shown  from  the 
source  of  supply  through  the  cheese  factory. 
Titles  explain  the  protein  value  as  a  food. 
1  reel,      (p  and  d,  Armour.) 


HIDDEN  FOES  IN  SEED  POTATOES. 
Two  farmers  contrasting  their  good  and  bad 
yield  of  potatoes,  find  that  the  reason  for  the 
poor  yield  is  that  one  farmer  failed  to  buy 
selected  seed  potatoes  as  had  been  advised  on 
a  potato  tour  the  previous  harvest  time.  Ex- 
periences in  the  potato  tour,  with  closeups  of 
some  degenerations  due  to  diseases  of  potatoes. 
1  reel,      (p  and  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

FARM  FOR  SALE.  This  film  shows  the 
value  of  using  limestone  in  soil  improvement 
work.  It  includes  a  simple  test  for  acidity 
and  spreading  of  limestone.  Includes  an  ele- 
ment of  human  interest  that  helps  in  teaching 
the  lesson.     1  reel,     (p  and  d,  Homestead.) 


AMERICANIZATION   AND    CIVICS 

DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION.  The  early 
days  of  our  country's  development  are  de- 
picted by  this  film.  The  hardships  and  labor 
of  the  period  which  developed  a  sturdy  race 
of  forceful,  independent  men  are  shown.  The 
signing  of  the  declaration  is  a  feature.  City 
crowding  and  other  late  problems  are  dealt 
with.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  great  World 
War  foster  democracy,      (p  and  d,  Ford.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  STAR  SPANGLED 
BANNER.  The  film  shows  the  circumstances 
and  history  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  write  this  anthem  for  America.  1  reel. 
(d,   Pict.   Clubs.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

THE  REAL  ROOSEVELT.  The  incidents 
which  stand  out  in  the  career  of  one  of 
America's  famous  men  are  shown  in  this  film. 
Col.  Roosevelt  himself  appears  in  almost  all 
of  the  scenes  picturing  his  political  career 
and  those  which  show  him  hunting  big  game 
in  Africa.  3  reels,  (p  and  d,  World  Educa- 
tional  Film   Co.) 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  An  Urban  film 
depicting  salient  events  of  Franklin's  life.  1 
reel.      Vitagraph. 

GEOGRAPHY 

(Regional) 

THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST.  Showing  the 
resources  of  Western  Canada.  1  reel.  (/>  and 
d,  Harcol.) 

WESTERN  PLATEAUS.  The  beautiful 
Western  Plateau  region  is  visualized  by  this 
film;  the  physiography  and  the  climate  of  the 
Colorado    Plateau.      The    Great    Basin    and    the 


dorrert  iEngitaly- 


_How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


A  Picturol  Set  Can  Be  Yours 

The  New  Film  Stereopticon  —  A  Practical  Class  Room  Aid 

FREE  of  CHARGE 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PLAN  WHEREBY  YOU  CAN 

OBTAIN  A  PICTUROL  SET  WITHOUT 

ONE   CENT  OF   COST  TO   YOU 

|[  |d 

COUPON 

Society   for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
327    S.    LaSalle    Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

jVa       j        Iflj 

Gentlemen: 

^slip 

Kindly   tell    me  how  I    may  secure   a   PICTUROL 
SET   for  my  school  without  cost  to  me. 

NAME 

A   S.   V.   E.   Picturol   Set  Consists   of  Picturol 
Lantern,     Picturols     and     Syllabi,     Combined 
Carrying    Case    and    Cabinet. 

ADDRESS    

• 

This    Special    Offer    is    for   a    LIMITED    TIME 
ONLY.      Write  now   for   full    particulars. 

CITY _ STATE...- 

April,    1924 
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America's  Historic  Policies 

form  the  bed-rock  foundation  on  which  is  built  every  issue  of 

Our  World 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

CO-OPERATION — To   develop — without   special   foreign   alliances — closer   rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  and  a  world  order  of  peace  based  on  organized  justice 

and  law. 

THE     MONROE     DOCTRINE— For    friendship    with    the    republics    of    Latin 

America,  fostering  mutual  interests  and  together  with  them  maintaining  American 

principles  in  the  American  hemisphere. 

UNITY   IN   AMERICA— A   sympathetic   regard 

for  the   people   of  groups  newly  admitted  to  the 

United  States,  understanding  of  the  hopes  which 

brought  them  here,  intelligent  endeavor  to  make 

clear  the  idea  which  is  America  and  to  win  their 

allegiance  to  it  as  citizens. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR— For  a  square  deal  with  the 
people  of  China  and  Russia  and  a  fair  field  in  the  Far  and  Near  East  on  equal 
terms  with  all  nations. 

OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 

In  association  with  the  magazine  OUR  WORLD  is  the  organization  known  as  OUR  WORLD 
INSTITUTE  of  which  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University,  is  the  directing  head. 
This  is  an  Educational  and  Publishing  Society  which,  through  correspondence,  through  publications, 
through  syndicate  press  service,  through  "Know-the- World  Clubs"  and  through  radio,  is  spreading 
throughout  the  United   States  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


AT  OUR  RISK 

You    may    now    become    acquainted    with    OUR    WORLD    and    the    service 
STITUTE  by  mailing  the  coupon  promptly. 


of   OUR   WORLD    IN- 


OUR   WORLD,   9  East   37th  Street,   New  York  City  VE-4-24 

You  may  send  me  the  next  two  issues  of  OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"   within 
30  days,  you  may  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


Columbia  Plateau.  The  life  and  interests  of 
the  people,  the  remarkably  successful  methods 
of  irrigation  by  which  a  waste  land  has  been 
made  habitable  are  all  briefly  but  impressively 
shown.    1  reel,    (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 

(Scenic) 

WEST  INDIES.  A  trip  to  the  West  Indies 
as  made  by  the  Barbadoes-Antigua  Expedition 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  (d,  Pic- 
torial Clubs.) 

THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS.  Showing  how 
Italy's  soldiers  surmounted  gigantic  obstacles 
during  the  World   War.      (d,  as  above.) 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 
THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  YOUTH.  A 
sprightly  film  dealing  with  youthful  enthusiasm 
which  shows  "that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  1  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Ntl.  Tuberc.  Assn.) 

MALARIA.  A  valuable  lesson  for  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities.  The  etiology  of  the  disease 
is  explained  by  animated  diagrams  showing  the 
parasite  attacking  the  blood  cell.  The  second 
reel  has  to  do  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
malaria.  2  reels,  (p,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
d,   Soc.   for  Vis.   Educ.) 

(Athletic) 

ANNETTE  KELLERMAN  IN  THE  ART 
OF  DIVING.  The  motion  of  this  sport  by 
the  noted1  athlete  is  analyzed.  1  reel,  (p  and 
d,   Educational   Film  Co.) 

HISTORY 

(American) 

BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  APPALA- 
CHIANS. ACROSS  THE  ROCKIES  TO 
THE  PACIFIC.  These  two  films  visualize 
events  of  early  American  history.  The  first 
named  pictures  the  three  main  paths  that  were 
followed  in  breaking  through  the  Appalachians. 
Some  of  the  obstacles  that  the  hardy  pioneers 
overcame  are  made  clear  to  the  pupils  through 
this  picture.  The  second  film  visualizes  the 
first  step  in  the  coast  to  coast  progress  of  the 
United  States  sovereignty.  Rapid  development, 
nationally  strengthened  by  treaties  and  com- 
merce made  the  United  States  a  maritime 
power.  These  have  their  place  in  the  film. 
1  reel  each,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 


(French) 

THE  CROSSROADS  OF  THE  OLD 
WORLD.  Twenty  centuries  of  France's  his- 
tory are  touched  on  in  this  film  with  colorful 
backgrounds  which  accentuate  leading  events. 
That  portion  of  the  film  dealing  with  the  last 
decade  stands  out  with  striking  clearness  that 
explains  why  France  has  always  been  the  cross- 
roads and  battle  ground  of  Europe.  2  reels. 
(p   and    d,   American    Motion    Pict.    Corp.) 

(Ancient) 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  From  the  Cycle  of  Film 
Classics  Series.  A  study  of  Caesar's  life  from 
80  B.  C.  to  44  B.  C.  Executed  in  and  about 
Rome.      4   reels.      (p   and   d,   Kleine.) 

ANTHONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Another 
of  the  above  series;  produced  at  Rome  and 
near  Alexandria.    8  reels,     (p  and  d,  as  above.) 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT.  This  picture  was 
taken  at  Ames,  Iowa,  College,  and  shows  daily 
production,  care  of  milk  and  the  making  of  ice 
cream,      (p   and   d,   Ford.) 

DON'T  CHEAT  YOURSELF.  Demonstra- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  are  used  in  this  film  to  show  the 
housewife  methods  employed  by  merchants. 
1  /4    reel.      (p   and    d,    Bray   Productions.) 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE 

FROM  COCOON  TO  SPOOL.  This  film 
visualizes  the  silk  industry.  Eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm are  shown  in  hatching,  silkworms  feed- 
ing and  spinning  the  cocoon.  Japanese 
women  are  shown  at  work  in  the  factories. 
1   reel.      (p,    Corticelli   Silk  Co.,   d,  Lea-Bel.) 

MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR.  The  process 
is  shown  from  the  stage  of  sap  running 
through  the  modern  sugar  evaporator,  (p  and 
d,   Ford.) 

THE  ELECTRICAL  GIANT.  This  filrr, 
tells  a  vivid  story  of  twentieth  century  science 
and  invention,  concluding  with  a  cartoon  sketch 
explaining  the  meaning  of  a  horse  power  and 
how  it  is  arrived  at.  The  manufacture  of  a 
50,000  horsepower  steam  turbine  generator.  1 
reel.     Film  No.  23.     (p  and  d,  Gen.   Elec.  Co.) 


MIKU/A 

Portable  Screens 


Not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves through  the  saving 
in  electricity,  but  also  give 
better  projection  while  do- 
ing so. 


Samples  and  literature 
upon  request 


MINUSA   CINE   SCREEN   CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 

^World 's  Largest  Producers  of 
potion  Picture  Screens. 


IITEKATUEE — ADAPTATIONS 

THE,  CALL  OF  THE  WILD.  Critics  have 
called  this  a  faithful  picturization  of  Jack 
London's  gripping  story  of  his  faithful  canine 
friend.     8   reels,      (p   and   d,   Pathe.) 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.  An 
adaptation  of  Bulwer's  novel.  Magnificent  and 
intense  are  the  scenes  showing  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.  Photography  taken  at  Turin  and 
near  Vesuvius  in  Italy.  8  reels.  (/>  and  d, 
Geo.    Kleine.) 
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EDUCATORS 

When  buying  projection  equipment 
don't  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
good    screen. 

DA-LITE  SCREENS 
INSURE 

Better  projection — less  current  and 
longer  service.  Samples  and  litera- 
ture   upon    request. 

Da-Lite  Screen  &  Scenic  Co. 

922   West  Monroe  St. 
Chicago 


(Juvenile) 

ALICE  T  H  R  O  U  G  H  THE  LOOKING 
GLASS.  A  picturization  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
sequel  to  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  A  film 
version  of  Alice's  adventures,  invariably  fas- 
cinating to  children,  will  be  appreciated.  5 
reels.  (P  Gen.  Vis.  Co.,  formerly  Ntl.  Non- 
Theat.    Co.,    d,    Gen.    Vis.    Co.    and    Pilgrim.) 

BILLY  WHISKERS.  The  popular  and 
traveled  goat  appears  on  the  screen  to  wring 
laughs  from  the  youngsters.  1  reel.  (p  and  d, 
World    Educ.    Film    Co.) 

NATURE     STUDIES     AND     OTHER 
SCIENCES 

THE  GREEN  BOTTLE  FLY.  This  film 
shows  in  detail  the  "process  of  transmutation 
thai  makes  the  ruins  of  what  once  lived  return 
into  life's  treasurehouse.  The  dead 
mouse,  bird  or  snake  going  had  under  condi- 
lions  not  too  repulsive  will  show  us  the  work- 
ings of  the  crucible  wherein  all  things  are 
melted  to  begin  life  anew."  Fabrc.  The  work 
of  Ihe  green  bottlefly,  one  of  nature's  scaven- 
-.  <  1,1  outlined  in  this  film.  1  reel.  (/■  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Vis.   Educ.) 

RELATIVITY.  An  interesting  attempt  to 
make  certain  of  the  Einstein  concepts  under- 
standable.     The    picture   drives    home    the    idea 


that  all  measurements  of  motion,  space,  size, 
speed,  direction  and  time  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain relationship  of  the  object  measured  to 
other  objects.  4  reels.  (/>,  Edwin  Miles  Fad- 
man,  Pres.  Premier  Prod.,  Inc.,  d,  Red  Seal 
Pict.    Co.) 

LUTHER  BURBANK.  A  film  that  is  both 
a  biography  and  a  nature  study.  The  wizard 
of  plant  life  is  shown  at  work.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  film  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  breeding  and  crossing  of  plants.  1  reel. 
(p   and  d,  Ford.) 

RECREATION 

(Juvenile) 

THE  BLACK  SHEEP.  Aesop's  Fables.  The 
hero  is  a  dog.  He  proves  his  valor  by  saving 
mouse  from  cat's  claws,  and  then  rescues  a 
tiny  chick  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk.  He 
is  rewarded  by  a  large  platter  of  bones  which 
he  takes  home  and  thus  wins  the  forgiveness 
of  an  angry  parent  thereby  proving  that  the 
"Black  Sheep  ofttimes  brings  home  the 
bacon." 

A  BOY  OF  FLANDERS.  Our  popular 
young  star,  Jackie  Coogan  is  featured.  This 
film  is  an  adaptation  of  Ouida's  novel  "A 
Dog    of    Flanders."      A    little    boy    artist    after 


struggling  with  proverty  and  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  peasants  about  him,  finally 
wins  a  prize  and  a  Reubens  scholarship,  to- 
gether with  the  love  of  all.  (Suggested 
elimination  of  all  objectionable  scenes  for 
young  children.  7  reels,  (p,  Jack  Coogan,  Sr., 
D,    Metro.) 

(Intermediate   and   High) 

FIELDS  OF  GLORY.  Spotlight  Series. 
Nations  meet  on  the  field  of  Glory  (the  poppy 
fields)  without  trying  to  kill  each  other.  The 
sports  of  polo,  high  jumping  and  boxing  and 
tennis  are  shown.  Big  Bambino  is  better  than 
Big  Bertha;  cold  steel  of  skates  preferable  to 
cold  steel  of  bayonets.  1  reel,  (p,  Grantland 
Rice,   d,    Pathe.) 

THE  HABIT  OF  HAPPINESS.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  appears  at  his  best  in  a  fine  story 
of  optimism.  5  reels.  (p  and  d,  United 
Artists.) 

RELIGIOUS     AND     INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  This  film  de- 
picts the  life  of  Christ,  including  the  Nativity 
and  salient  incidents  in  His  life,  concluding 
with  the  crucifixion.  3  reels.  (p  and  d, 
World    Educ.    Film    Co.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American   Motion    Picture   Corporation,    50    Church    Street,    New   York   City. 

Armour   and    Company,    Union   Stock   Yards,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
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Pictorial   Clubs,   Inc.,   350   Madison   Ave.,   New   York   City. 

Red  Seal   Picture  Co.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Society   for   Visual   Education,    Inc.,   327    S.    LaSalle    St.,    Chicago. 

U.  S.  Dcpt.  oC  Agriculture. 

United  Artists,  729   Seventh   St.,   New  York   City. 

Vitagraph,    Inc.,    E.    15th    and    Locust    Sts.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

World   Educational    Film   Co.,   804    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 


Every-day 

brings  more  evidence  to  show  the  superiority  of 

the   ACME  S.  V.  E.   Motion    Picture    Projector   for  school  use. 

"On  a  basis  of  points,  which  can  be  summed  up  under  the 
headings    of    safety,    durability    and    performance,    the    Acme 

S.  V.  E.  rates  the  highest On  this  basis,  our  committee 

of  four  unanimously  selected  the  Acme  as  the  one  best  suited 
for  our  work  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  of  the 

Milwaukee  High  Schools we  are  willing  to  recommend 

the  Acme  to  anyone."* 

The  Acme  S.  V.  E.  is  manufactured  by  the  Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Company, 
1132-36  West  Austin  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  ounce  of  prevention  in  portable 
projection — 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Identified  For  Eastman  Film  quality  and  safety 
film  safety  by  "Eastman"  "Kodak"  "Safety" 
"Film"  stenciled  in  black  letters  in  the  trans- 
parent margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 
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A  Lesson  in   Flag  Etiquette 
during  a   Patriotic   Parade 


S.V.E.SCHOOLFILMS 

Subjects  Built  for  Teaching 


Uncle  Sam  Turns  Back  the 
Pages  of   Our  History 


Are  You  Teaching  Patriotism? 

"HATS  OFF" 

A  Film  which  should  be  in  every  School 

This  patriotic  reel  is  indorsed  by  school  people  and  club  women  generally.  It  is 
suitable  for  showing  before  adult  and  junior  audiences.  Some  of  the  most  stirring 
and  outstanding  features  of  our  National  History  are  woven  into  fifteen  minutes  of 
interesting  pictures  on  the  screen.  The  making  of  the  first  American  Flag,  glimpses 
of  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Warren  G.  Harding,  in  scenes  depicting  phases  of  our  great  history  from 
1776  are  beautifully  arranged  and  vividly  portrayed. 

Prints  of  "Hats  Off" — The  Story  of  Our  Flag — have  been  purchased  by  various 
State  Universities,  School  Cities,  Clubs  and  private  users  who  tell  us  the  film  is  not 
only  a  valuable  addition  to  their  film  libraries  but  is  an  excellent  source  of  revenue. 
The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  recommend  this  film  in  highest  terms  and  have 
prints  of  it  in  constant  circulation. 

Consider  the  convenience  of  having  a  reel  of  film  which  can  be  used  during  the 
entire  year  always  at  hand  when  needed.  You  will  have  it  in  "Hats  Off."  Use  it 
for  general  programs  and  especially  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Armistice  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day,   Memorial  Day  and  Columbus  Day. 

NEW    STANDARD    WIDTH    NON-INFLAMMABLE    PRINTS    OF    THIS    REMARKABLE 

PICTURE  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Why  not  add  this  film  to  your  collection? 

Your  Churches  will  use  it!  Your  Schools  will  use  it! 

Your  Parent- Teacher  Clubs  will  use  it! 

Your  American  Legion  Posts  will  use  it! 
Your  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  organizations  will  use  it! 

IT    WILL    SOON   PAY  FOR   ITSELF! 

A  complete  synopsis  of  this  picture  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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The  Increasing  Span  of  Human  Life 

Editorial  Contribution  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 


THE  average  span  of  human  life  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  all  progressive  western  countries. 
This  does  not  mean  that  an  appreciably  larger  per- 
centage of  the  population  lives  to  a  greater  age,  but 
rather  that  the  fraction  which  dies  in  infancy  and 
early  youth  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  sanitary 
science  and  preventive  medicine.  Just  as  our  re- 
mote ancestors  learned  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  rigors  of  the  elements  by  suitable  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  so  we  in  our  day  are  learning  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  impure  water,  contaminated 
food,  and  uncontrolled  infectious  diseases,  and  in 
about  three  generations  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have 
been  added  to  our  lives. 

THE  foregoing  statement,  however,  falls  far 
short  of  the  full  truth.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately correct  if  our  lives  could  be  justly  measured 
by  the  number  of  times  the  earth  makes  its  circuit 
of  the  sun.  But  we  are  not  trees  whose  ages  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  times  soft  spring 
breezes  and  gentle  rains  have  called  forth  foliage 
and  flowers ;  we  are  creatures  gifted  with  minds ;  we 
have  memory,  reason,  imagination,  and  for  us  time 
is  measured  by  the  number,  variety,  and  intensity 
of  our  intellectual  experiences. 

CONSIDER  the  question  for  a  moment.  Would 
any  one  prefer  to  live  a  hundred  years  with  the 
certainty  of  being  unconscious  during  the  whole 
period  rather  than  to  live  only  five  years  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties?  The  obvious  answer  proves 
that  as  thinking  beings  our  lives  are  really  meas- 
ured by  our  intellectual  experiences."  But  consider 
the  matter  in  another  way.  Suppose  everything,  in- 
cluding our  minds,  should  go  twice  as  fast  without 
any  other  change  whatever.  A  little  reflection  con- 
vinces us  that  we  should  not  know  there  had  been 
any  change;  all  our  experiences  would  be  precisely 
the  same.  And,  so  it  would  be  if  things  went  a 
thousand  or  a  million  times  as  fast,  if  a  geological 
age  were  condensed  into  a  moment  of  present  time. 
Since  we  could  not  detect  the  difference  we  are  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  as  intelligent  creatures  the 
lengths  of  our  lives  are  proportional  to  the  number 
of  changes  of  our  states  of  consciousness. 

WHEN  the  matter  is  considered  in  this  light  it 
becomes  evident  that  modern  science  has  not 
simply  added  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  our  lives;  it 
has  multiplied  them  by  large  factors.  The  printing 
press  has  brought  forward  to  our  own  day  all  that 
is  known  of  human  history.  Not  many  generations 
ago  we  learned  of  the  past  from  boasting  village 
patriarchs ;  now  in  our  histories    we    march    with 


Caesar  across  Europe,  or  circumnavigate  the  earth 
with  Magellan.  Our  science  books  lay  before  us 
in  brief  outline  the  history  of  the  earth.  Scientific 
instruments  have  brought  within  our  range  new  uni- 
verses, the  telescope  in  one  direction  and  the  micro- 
scope in  the  other.  Easy  means  of  travel  enable  us 
to  cross  the  narrow  horizons  that  shut  in  our  pre- 
decessors, while  the  telegraph  and  the  press  bring 
the  world  daily  to  our  doors.  Increasing  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  enable  us  to  foresee  more  and 
more  clearly  and  certainly  the  future.  No  imagina- 
tion can  measure  the  riches  science  has  brought  to 
our  intellectual  lives.  Indeed,  a  day  in  our  own 
time  is  worth  "a  cycle  of  Cathay."  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  maintain  that  modern  science  has 
really  multiplied  the  lengths  of  our  lives  instead  of 
having  merely  added  a  few  years  to  them. 

ONE  of  the  boasts  of  the  present  time  is  that  the 
period  of  school  life  has  been  increased  by  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  true  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term ;  it  is  more  than  true  in  the  sense  in  which  time 
has  been  defined  here.  Modern  books,  charts,  labora- 
tories, projection  machines,  telescopes,  microscopes, 
and  the  numerous  types  of  accessories  and  appara- 
tus of  our  present-day  schools  are  multiplying  the 
periods  of  study.  The  statement  is  proved  by  the 
results  even  though  they  fall  short  of  our  desires. 
A  high  school  education  of  today  in  many  respects 
far  surpasses  a  college  education  of  the  days  of  our 
grandparents. 

IN  STILL  another  sense  the  application  of  science 
is  increasing  the  periods  during  which  we  are  be- 
ing educated.  Instead  of  closing  our  books  at  the 
ages  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  and  thenceforth, 
entirely  devoting  ourselves  to  the  dull  and  paralyz- 
ing routine  of  some  narrow  occupation,  we  continue 
to  expand  and  grow  under  the  stimulus  of  papers, 
magazines,  books,  pictures,  museums,  and  all  the 
other  means  that  have  been  devised  for  bringing 
the  world's  intellectual  riches  within  our  reach. 
Every  day  may  be  not  only  a  day  of  labor  in  which 
some  work  useful  to  the  world  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  also  a  day  of  new  -mental  experiences,  a 
day  in  which  hitherto  unknown  regions  have  been  ex- 
plored, a  day  in  which  we  have  grown  toward  the 
intellectual  stature  of  those  great  spirits  who  in 
many  ages  and  countries  have  made  us  proud  we 
are  human  beings.  The  field  of  this  magazine,  for 
example,  is  not  only  that  of  the  school  in  its  nar- 
rower and  usual  sense,  but  that  larger  school  whose 
pupils  include  us  all  and  curriculum  includes  all 
that  is  useful  and  ennobling  in  life. 
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The  Modern  American  School 
Its  Buildings  and  Equipment 


By  Warren  S.  Holmes 


EDUCATION  has  grown  to  be 
a  tree  of  many  branches  and 
there  are  special  buildings 
and  equipment  for  each  branch. 
When  we  speak  of  modern  school 
buildings  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  old  can  buildings  be  and  be 
modern.  Are  we  compelled  to  limit 
the  discussion  to  buildings  three  to 
five  years  old,  or  can  we  include 
some  buildings  ten  years  old. 

Recent  developments  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  have 
been  as  rapid  and  marked  as  de- 
velopments in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  and  no  less 
important.  School  buildings  as  re- 
cent as  1920,  compared  with  school 
buildings  of  1924,  appear  to  be  con- 
siderably distorted,  out  of  focus, 
and  out  of  date.  This  is  the  feel- 
ing experienced  by  the  writer  upon 
entering  schools  more  than  two  or 
three  years  old,  or  schools  designed 
by  Architects  who  have  failed  to 
change  their  models. 

Getting  the  Focus 

To  put  the  typical  class  room  in 
focus  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
raise  the  heads  of  the  windows  to 
admit  more  light ;  to  pull  the  sills 
down  so  boys  and  girls  occasionally 
can  rest  their  eyes  on  the  realities 
of  the  landscape ;  to  pull  the  black- 
boards down  where  pupils'  and 
teachers  can  reach  the  top  as  well 
as  the  bottom;  to  arrange  the  pic- 
ture mouldings  so  pictures  will  be 
hung  at  the  level  of  the  pupils  eyes  ; 
to  provide  bulletin  boards  for  pupils 
use  as  well  as  for  the  teachers;  to 
introduce  more  inlets  and  outlets 
for  ventilation ;  to  provide  a  built 
in  case  with  deep  shelving  and 
wood  doors  at  the  bottom  and  book 
shelves  and  glass  doors  at  the  top; 
to  provide  a  teachers'  closet  with 
book  shelves,  hat  shelf  and  hanging 
rod;  to  provide  an  electric  outlet 
for  attaching  projector,  flat  iron  or 
hot  plate ;  to  bracket  the  radiators 
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Built  1922-23;  fireproof;  cost  equipped,  $135,000.00;  capacity,  500  pupils;  class  room  sec- 
tion, 66  ten-foot  units;  gymnasium  section,  46'-6"  x  97';  clock  system;  pressure  water 
system  with  deep  well;  temperature  control.  Room  sizes  as  follows:  Home  Economics,  7 
units;  Agriculture,  4  units;  Manual  Training,  5  units;  Kindergarten,  4  units;  Grade  class 
rooms,  3  units  each  22'  x  30';  Science  Laboratory,  5  units;  Library,  2  units;  Office,  2 
units;  Recitation  rooms,  2  units  each;  Commercial  room,  4  units;  toilets,  store  rooms, 
stairways,  etc.,    1    unit  each. 


from  the  walls,  or  better  still,  do 
away  with  them  entirely;  to  put 
glass  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
class  room  door ;  to  replace  the 
fixed  seats  with  movable  furniture  ; 
to  make  the  rooms  architecturally 
attractive  by  simplicity  of  line  and 
elimination  of  unsightly  breaks 
caused  by  projecting  beams,  flues, 
columns,  etc. ;  to  give  the  room  in- 
dividuality by  some  display  of  the 
subject  matter  taught  or  of  the 
tools  used  in  teaching  and  to  give 
atmosphere  by  the  use  of  curtains, 
pictures,  stencils,  or  display  of  the 
hand  work  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Do  We  Undertake  Too  Much 

But  hold! — Are  there  changes 
taking  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  or  social  life  of  the 
community  justifying  the  addition 
of  all  these  refinements  to  the  class 
room  ?  Are  school  teachers  attempt- 
ing something  quite  different  in 
these  class  rooms?  Is  our  concep- 


tion of  education  changing  so 
rapidly  ?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  in  the  affirmative.  We  hear 
it  in  every  lecture  touching  on  edu- 
tion ;  we  read  it  in  every  number 
of  educational  journals.  "Educa- 
tion is  life,  not  merely  a  prepa- 
ration for  life — "Learning  by  do- 
ing"— Every  class  room  a  work- 
shop"— "Books  as  a  guide  to  ex- 
perience not  as  a  substitute  for 
experience" — "It's  not  what  the 
teacher  does  but  what  she  inspires 
her  pupils  to  do  for  themselves" 
— "To  learn  to  think  we  must  ex- 
ercise our  limbs,  our  senses  and 
our  bodily  organs  for  these  are  the 
tools  of  the  intellect."— "The 
schools  of  the  past  have  been  too 
much  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  adult  facts". — "Family  life  is 
the  center  of  education  and  in  a 
way  furnishes  the  model  for  every 
educational  institution." — "Schools 
are  places  for  children  to  learn  to 
live  physically  as  well  as  mentally." 
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Such  fundamental  changes  as 
these  in  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion, in  its  subject  matter,  and  in  its 
methods,  demand  corresponding 
fundamental  changes  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  changes  in  the  details 
of  the  rooms. 

Taxes   Near  Limit 

The  added  cost  of  increased 
school  attendance  and  of  a  so- 
cialized, vitalized  school  program 
together  with  enormous  increase  in 
the  normal  operating  costs  have 
raised  school  taxes  to  the  limit  for 
which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  first  fundamental 
dealing  with  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  is  logically  con- 
cerned with  simplifying  and  sys- 
tematizing of  the  construction  re- 
sulting in  the  minimum  cost  con- 
sistent with  permanency  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  changes  in  the 
sizes  of  all  rooms  as  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  school 
program. 

The  proper  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  width  of  corridors, 
width  and  location  of  stairways  and 
width  for  class  rooms,  is  now  well 
understood,  and  with  proper  ar- 
rangement of  these  features  par- 
titions between  rooms  can  be  easily 
changed  as  requirements  demand 
and  school  buildings  kept  modern 
and   up  to    date    for   many   years. 


When  these  requirements  are  com- 
plied with  our  school  buildings  will 
greatly  facilitate  progress  in  edu- 
cation instead  of  forming  the  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacle  ex- 
emplified in  our  old  school  buildings 
of  today. 

Many  superintendents  now  insist 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ment for  flexibility  in  plan  and  con- 
struction be  given  primary  consid- 
eration in  new  buildings  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  unhampered 
progress  in  developing  and  perfect- 


ing a  school  system  that  must  ever 
continue  to  grow  and  change  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  avoid  being 
outgrown  by  the  society  it  educates. 

A  Prime  Requisite 

School  boards  now  insist  that 
this  provision  for  future  changes  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  school  tax 
problem.  The  public  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  build  of  materials 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
weather  of  a  century  and  become 
seriously  out  of  date  in  ten  years 
and  hopelessly  out  of  date  in  twenty 
years. 

The  plans  of  the  Imlay  City 
Community  High  School  illustrates 
how  the  writer  has  solved  this 
fundamental  requirement.  The  out- 
side wall  is  divided  into  units.  Each 
unit  has  a  double  window,  heat, 
ventilation  and  electric  lights  and 
the  floor  is  strengthened  opposite 
the  brick  pier  between  windows  to 
carry  a  partition  wall.  The  ma- 
sonry piers  (2'-0"  x  3'-0")  along 
the  corridor  walls  contain  the  flues 
for  ventilation  and  support  the 
floor  construction.  The  location  of 
these  piers  is  such  that  a  recess  for 
the  corridor  door  is  provided  be- 
tween each  cross  partition  and  ad- 
jacent ventilating  pier.  The  other- 
spaces  between  the  piers  are  avail- 
able for  building  in  the  teachers'' 
closets,  cases,  lockers,  hose  cases, 
drinking  fountains,  storage  closets,. 
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etc.,  forming  such  a  necessary  part 
of  modern  class  room  work  as 
shown  in  accompanying  plates. 

No  partitions  are  built  until  the 
roof  is  constructed  and  the  pipes 
and  ventilating  system  installed. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  space  on  each 
floor  to  be  used  for  class  room  pur- 
poses is  one  large  room  with  no 
dividing  walls,  partitions  or  ob- 
structions of  any  kind  except  stair 
enclosures  and  the  small  ventilating 
piers. 

The  pipes,  conduits  and  ventilat- 
ing ducts  are  run  in  a  space  pro- 
vided above  the  corridor  ceilings 
and  alongside  the  ventilating  piers, 
concealed  but  accessible.  The  par- 
titions are  built  of  tile  or  gypsum 
block  in  fireproof  buildings.  The 
size  of  any  room  depends  on  the 
number  of  units  it  contains.  One 
unit  is  used  for  stairs,  offices, 
toilets  and  store  rooms,  two  units 
for  recitation  rooms,  three  units 
for  grade  rooms,  four  units  for 
laboratories,  manual  training  rooms, 
etc. 

To  Change  Room  Size 

To  change  the  size  of  any  room 
it  is  necessary  only  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  dividing  partition. 
The  construction  is  so  planned  that 
no  Changes  will  be  required  in  the 
framing,  lighting,  heating  or  ven- 
tilation and  the  resulting  rooms 
must  always  remain  symmetrical  in 
all  these  appointments. 

The  laboratory  method  "Learn- 


ing by  doing",  so  productive  of 
that  very  essential  motive  power — 
interest — has  been  adopted  by  many 
teachers  to  vitalize  such  subjects  as 
History,  Language,  English,  Math- 
ematics, Civics,  etc.  The  hand- 
work subjects  such  as  Manual 
Training,  Cooking,  Sewing,  etc., 
formerly  taught  for  the  purposes 
of  diversions  and  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  school  work,  have  been 
developed  to  possess  subject  matter 
equal  in  educational  value  to  the 
academic  subjects.  The  so-called 
laboratory  method  when  applied  to 
either  grade  work  or  the  academic 


subjects  of  the  High  School  neces- 
sitate each  teacher  having  a  so- 
called  kit  of  tools,  and  the  class 
room  designated  for  her  work  must 
make  provision  for  this  kit  of  tools 
and  the  work  to  be  done  with  them. 
For  example,  the  kit  of  tools 
required  in  teaching  History  con- 
sists of  many  reference  books, 
copies  of  the  Geographic  Asia,  and 
other  magazines,  a  globe,  maps, 
Contours  and  sections,  films,  slides, 
keystone  set,  photographs,  county 
and  state  atlases,  pioneer  histories 
of  the  locality,  an  exhibit  of  his- 
torical relics,  books,  petrified  rock, 
samplers,  etc.  Obviously  in  ad- 
dition to  the  blackboard  and  teach- 
ers' closet  this  room  must  have  ex- 
hibit panels,  a  special  case  provision 
for  use  of  the  projector,  and  a 
demonstration  desk. 

A    History    Room    for    History 

In  addition  to  this,  the  pictures 
and  decorations  should  be  historical 
in  character.  It  follows  that  the 
history  room  is  no  longer  any 
recitation  room  where  you  may 
teach  equally  well  history  one  year, 
mathematics  the  next,  English  the 
next,  etc.  Rooms  for  all  academic 
subjects  and  for  music  and  draw- 
ing now  require  provision  for  their 
specific  kits  of  tools,  and  the  inter- 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Three  Childrens'  Varying  Viewpoints 


LET  US  give  due  credit  to  this 
age  of  concerted  effort  to- 
ward child  welfare  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Not  alone  are 
the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  foreign-born  deriv- 
ing benefit  from  this  aim  through 
guidance  of  their  parents,  but  the 
great  majority  of  parents  them- 
selves,— mediocre  folk  like  you  and 
I,  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
wide  awake  at  least  to  a  moderate 
degree,  to  changes  in  conditions 
which  demand  change  in  method, 
are  becoming  more  intelligent  in 
the  care  of  their  young.  They  are 
taking  more  interest,  really,  in  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of 
children  than  has  seemed  to  mark 
the  march  of  recent  decades.  Never 
before  has  the  art  of  fine  building, 
which  offers  the  maximum  of  com- 
fort, sanitation,  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  architecture,  been  so  ex- 
tensively brought  into  play  for  the 
benefit  of  school  children.  Not  in 
the  past  have  museums,  art  gal- 
leries and  other  institutions  which 
at  once  impart  knowledge  and 
afford  entertainment  done  quite  so 
much  angling  for  youthful  visitors 
to  take  what  they  will  from  the 
wealth  of  their  storehouses  which 
are  laid  at  our  children's  feet. 

A  notable  step  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  aiming  toward  the 
deeper  and  broader  development  of 
boyhood  is  marked  by  the  boy  sqput 
movement  in  America,  and  close 
alongside  in  the  march  of  progress 
comes  the  girl  scout  activities  which 
are  wisely  directed  by  nationallv 
known  leaders. 

Errors    Persist 

However,  with  all  of  our  con- 
certed effort  toward  the  goal  of 
making  each  year's  output  which 
enters  the  portals  of  young  man 
and  womanhood  ever  finer  than  the 
last,  even  the  least  learned  of  us 
occasionally  stumble  upon  some 
grievous  oversight  of  which  the 
wiser     heads     "the     trained     child 


By  Lucile  Moore  Pittman 

specialists"  we  might  call  them— - 
are  guilty. 

This  discussion  is  prompted  by 
the  effect  which  the  writer  observed 
certain  injurious  motion  pictures 
had  upon  three  children.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  I  am  not  discussing  the 
wrongdoings  of  the  producers  and 
local  theatre  owners,  nor  is  my  pur- 
pose to  dwell  upon  their  sins  of 
omission  or  commission.  It  merely 
happens  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
motion  picture  which  afforded  me 
an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  thrill- 
ing realm  of  three  child  minds. 
There  are  corps  of  well  trained 
critics  who  are  better  qualified  for 
the  task  of  doling  out  praise  and 
condemnation  where  they  are  de- 
served than  is  one  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  in  drawing  parallels  and 
analyzing  effects. 

A  few  years  ago  the  exciting 
movie  serial  was  at  its  zenith  and 
it  took  for  its  vehicles  numerous 
detective  plays  whose  main  ele- 
ments of  exhiliaration  were  found 
in  moments  of  suspense  before  the 
rescue  of  the  suffering  heroine 
from  villainous  schemings ;  or  the 
exoneration  of  a  hero,  who  with  the 
progress  of  every  foot  of  film 
would  seem  to  be  stamped  guilty 
until  the  grand  climax  when  sur- 
prises galore  were  to  reveal  him 
blameless  and  exemplary,  and  with 
a  satisfying  closeup.  During  the 
era  of  moviedom  referred  to  these 
serials  invariably  had  the  curtain 
rung  down  on  a  scene  which  the 
children  described  as  "blood  curd- 
ling." Thus  the  last  impression 
would  linger  in  the  child's  mind  for 
a  period  of  one  week  until  the  next 
installment  of  the  serial  was  "on." 
During  this  interval  the  children 
might  conjure  up  visions  of  their 
hero  with  a  hangman's  noose  about 
his  neck  or  a  pistol  pointed  at  his 
heart,  or  the  heroine  caught  in  the 
toils  of  the  villain  as  labors  the 
dove  in  the  hawk's  talons.  In- 
variably the  impression  to  remain 


was    of     innocence    about    to    be 
sacrified ! 

Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 

With  due  credit  to  the  producers 
let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that 
these  harrowing  perpetrations  on 
the  silver  sheet  have  about  run  their 
course.  We,  as  customers,  have 
demanded  something  better  for  our 
children  to  see  and  the  producers, 
like  the  retail  merchants,  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  supply  our  de- 
mands, once  it  has  been  made  clear 
to  them  what  we  really  want. 

In  a  charming  progressive  west- 
ern city  which  was  a  fertile  field 
for  womens'  activities  in  child  wel- 
fare movements  it  was  the  writer's 
privilege  to  know  an  interesting 
family  consisting  of  mother,  father, 
two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  children 
ranged  in  age  from  four  to  twelve 
and  were,  perhaps,  above  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence. 

It  was  my  observation  of  the 
effect  on  this  trio  of  some  such 
films  as  have  been  described  above 
that  prompts  this  discussion. 

Straightway  my  readers  will 
make  the  mental  comment  that 
these  parents  were  not  "on  the  job" 
and  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  not 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
character  of  mental  diversion  their 
children  indulged  in.  But  the  real 
point  of  interest  in  this  recounting 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  parents  of 
these  children  were  possessors  of 
cultural  attainments  and  means  to 
afford  superior  opportunities  for 
their  childrens'  development.  The 
inconsistency  of  the  mother  will 
seem  all  the  more  marked  when  it 
is  learned  that  because  of  leisure 
time  and  her  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  all  aims  that  had  as  a 
goal  the  betterment  of  conditions 
for  school  children  she  was  .  con- 
stantly pressed  into  service  by  par- 
ent teacher  associations  and  was 
prominent  in  the  direction  of  child 
welfare  activities  carried  on  by 
leading  womens'   clubs.     And  yet 
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week  after  week  her  children  fed 
upon  this  mental  slush ! 

My  visit  was  to  a  well  ordered 
household  running  on  smooth 
wheels.  The  childrens'  needs  were 
met  in  a  manner  to  stir  admiration. 
Their  suite  was  comfortable,  airy, 
flooded  with  sunshine  and  was 
stamped  with  the  individuality  of 
each.  Their  library,  from  the 
nursery  rhymes  to  books  of  ad- 
venture, historical  and  standard 
novels,  was  well  chosen.  Their 
facilities  for  exercise  and  athletic 
development  evidenced  serious 
consideration  and  forethought  by 
mother  and  father.  The  childrens' 
personal  habits  were  above  re- 
proach, the  food  set  before  them 
the  best  and  most  wholesome. 
Their  training  at  table  was  good. 
Perhaps,  because  of  the  natural 
wholesomeness  of  normal  youthful 
taste,  the  highly  flavored  and  rich 
foods  were  declined  by  the  boys. 
The  youngest  partook  of  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  sweets,  though  her 
babyish  eyes  might  become  wide 
with  longing  glances  at  some  par- 
ticularly enticing  morsel.  "Well 
disciplined  children, — careful  and 
intelligent  parents" — would  be  your 
comment. 

Sunday    Afternoon 

Sunday  afternoon — that  time  of 
relaxation  and  amusement  for  all. 
The  maid  is  to  be  "off"  for  the 
afternoon  and  there  is  a  scurrying 
around  to  make  ready  for  the  break 
in  the  household  routine.  The 
mother  and  father  have  gone  up- 
stairs to  prepare  for  an  afternoon 
at  the  country  club  or  to  join  some 
interesting  group  of  cronies  else- 
where, and  the  children  are  "all 
set"  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  pic- 
ture show  house.  I,  the  guest,  am 
enjoying  the  mild  air  and  the  view 
of  green  lawn  and  flowers  from  the 
porch,  and  here  is  what  I  learned 
from  the  rising  generation  of  this 
particular  family  tree.  The  older 
boy  first  takes  me  into  his  con- 
fidence by  telling  me  that  their  Sun- 
day movie  going  is  a  regular  thing 
for  it  safely  disposes  of  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  maid  and  en- 
ables the  mother  and  father  to  en- 


joy an  afternoon  of  freedom.  In 
response  to  a  question  my  young 
friend  informs  me  that  he  is  not 
really  enthusiastic  over  most  of  the 
program  which  he  weekly  views. 
"The  serial  is  all  bosh.  My  kid 
brother  over  there  goes  in  for  it 
deep  and  acts  it  and  everything. 
The  parts  of  the  show  I  like  are  the 
animated  cartoons,  the  athletics 
they  have  and  the  views  of  big 
battleships.  But  the  best  part  of 
all  they  just  sometimes  have  but 
not  so  often — that's  a  nature 
stud}-."  (This  last  with  almost 
hushed  breath  and  sparkling  eyes.) 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  flower  open 
right  before  your  eyes  ?  Say,  did 
you  ?  Well  if  you  didn't  you  ought 
to.  And  did  you  ever  see  an  ugly 
old  caterpillar  turn  to  a  beautiful 
butterfly  ?  It  sorter  makes  you  like 
the  caterpillar  too."  And  he  looks 
almost  as  if  he  were  talking  of 
something  holy !  A  fine  little  chap 
— unusual  material  here.  More 
from  my  companion.  "I  do  love 
the  nature  studies.  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  I'll  be  a  nature  student  or 
biologist  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
Unless  of  course,  (with  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  youth)  I 
decide  to  be  a  civil  engineer  or  a 
cartoonist." 

From  some  distant  period  of 
early  gleanings  of  literature  there 
flashed  to  mind  Ruskin's  comment, 
that  youth  if  let  alone  and  in  a 
normal  state,  will  brouse  around 
like  young  deer  who  instinctively 
pass  by  the  poison  weeds  and  eat 
the  sweet,  wholesome  herbs.  These 
pleasant  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted when  my  eyes  wandered 
over  to  the  other  two  of  this  inter- 
esting family  group. 

Little  Herbert,  the  next  boy,  not 
at  all  the  dreamer  as  I  had  mentally 
characterized  his  older  brother, 
was  just  plain  boy,  a  vigorous  fel- 
low of  nine,  rosy-cheeked,  broad 
shouldered  and  muscular,  and  with 
a  frank,  disarming  smile.  Almost 
solely  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
muscular  arms  he  had  "boosted  a 
companion  but  a  size  smaller  than 
himself  into  a  rather  perilous  posi- 
tion in  a  tree.  This  boy  was  actually 
partly   dangling  by  his   head   and 


partly  supported  by  his  arms.  My 
young  friend  was  preparing  to 
lasso  the  suffering  martyr  in  the 
tree.  A  glance  revealed  the  "baby" 
nearby — a  dainty,  doll-like  little 
girl.  She  had  placed  her  fingers 
in  her  ears,  and  on  her  small 
countenance  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  disgust  and  terror. 

The  Villain 

And  then — I  got  a  close  up  of 
the  inside  workings  of  the  minds 
of  these  two.  Said  little  Herbert 
with  a  sheepish,  but  still  intriguing 
grin,  "Well  I  guess  you  think  I  like 
to  play  the  villain,  but  I  really 
don't.  It's  only  cause  I'm  stronger 
than  the  others  they  make  me  be 
the  bully  and  do  the  ropin',  but  I 
would  like  to  be  a  hero  sometimes 
too."  A  fine  little  fellow, — not 
possessed  of  the  poetic  and  sci- 
entific temperament  of  his  brother, 
but  a  likable,  good  little  scout  just 
the  same.  That  engaging  smile, 
that  finely  developed  little  body, 
the  intensity  of  effort  he  put  into 
the  slinging  of  that  rope — what  a 
joy  to  direct  those  energies  into 
channels  headed  for  great  goals. 
My  query  !  "Herbert,  do  you  really 
like  those  harrowing  serials?" 
(Frankly)  "Yes,  I  do,  because  they 
are  exciting  and  still  you  know  the 
hero  and  the  lady  will  always  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end  and  the 
villain  is  sure  to  be  punished." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  three  viewpoints  because  of  the 
lesson  it  might  teach  to  older  heads 
was  that  of  the  child  invariably 
designated  as  "the  baby."  In  a 
sudden  outburst  of  petulance  she 
informed  me,  "I  just  hate  Sunday 
after  dinner  because  we  have  to  go 
to  those  horrid  movies.  I  don't 
like  seein'  folks  gonna  be  shot  and 
men  with  ropes  awoun'  they  necks 
and  poison  gas  making  smoke 
around  a  girl  that's  tied — I  hate  it." 
And  a  tiny  foot  clad  in  white  kid 
lent  emphasis  with  a  would-be 
stamp.  "Course  I  like  some  parts 
of  Sunday,  cause  mornings  they 
put  a  pitty  dress  on  me  and  slippers 
and  take  me  to  Sunday  school,  and 
I   like    Sunday   dinner   'cause   we 
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ROMANCE,  joy  and  beauty 
no  longer  surround  most  of 
us  during  the  hours  of  our 
daily  labor.  Confronted  with  the 
extreme  specialization  of  modern 
industry,  we  are  asking  one  another 
whether  it  is  possible  that  the  craft 
spirit — that  delight  of  the  workman 
in  the  finished  product  of  his  skill 
— can  ever  be  recaptured;  and,  if 
not,  where  we  must  look  for  that 
which  is  to  take  its  place. 

Pageantry   Meets    Creative   Urge 

In  town  and  country,  life  is  in- 
creasingly restless  and  increasingly 
drab,  leisure  time  included :  and 
this  in  spite  of  motion  pictures, 
automobiles  and  the  Sunday  paper, 
in  spite  even  of  radio  and  the 
magnavox.  For  all  these  are 
essentially  devices  to  bring  before 
us  other  lives — intense,  dramatic 
(in  the  presentation!) — the  result 
being  often  to  emphasize,  by  con- 
trast, the  apparent  emptiness  of  our 
own  routine.  Anyone  may  point 
out  compensations,  to  be  sure.  In 
so  far  as  life  can  be  enriched 
through  vicarious  experience,  these 
means  of  communication  enrich  it. 
But  there  remain  certain  basic  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met,  for  each 
of  us,  if  we  are  to  know  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  only  with 
creative  effort.  Somewhere,  in 
work  or  play,  we  must  find  the 
opportunity  to  participate,  freely 
and  nobly,  in  the  give-and-take  of 
human  living. 

Reclamation 

It  is  this  deep-lying  need,  ex- 
pressed in  the  determination  to  re- 
claim, for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children,  the  charm  and  romance  of 
our  common  heritage,  which  goes 
far  toward  explaining  the  swift  ad- 
vance of  the  pageant  movement  in 
America,  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

St.    Louis   and  Wisconsin   Pageants 

That  astonishing  phenomenon, 
the  Pageant  and|  Masque  of  St. 
Louis,  presented  in  1914  by  seven 


"Ye  who  would  learn  the  glory  of 
your  past 
And    form    a     forecast    of    the 
things  to  be, 
Give  heed  to  this,  a  city's  trumpet 
blast,  and  see 
Her  pictured  life  in  pageantry."* 

thousand  citizens,  in  the  great  open- 
air  amphitheatre  of  the  city,  dem- 
onstrated certain  definite  spiritual, 
civic  and  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
large-scale  production.  To  read  the 
story  of  its  preparation  is  to  realize 
what  devotion  to  a  community  ideal, 
"making  the  town  the  hero,"  can 
mean.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
that  Sauk  City,  Wisconsin,  was 
busy  with  its  Social  Center  Pageant 
and  Processional,  the  Pageant  of 
the  North  West  was  given  by  the 


*F.  H.  Wiliams,  quoted  by  Florence  M. 
Wallace,  in  Pageant  Building,  published  by 
the   Illinois   Centennial   Commission,   1918. 


student  body  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  and  a  host  of  similar 
events  occurred,  as  they  have  every 
year  since,  smaller  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view  than  the  St.  Louis 
celebration,  but  none  the  less  sig- 
nificant in  the  lives  of  those  con- 
cerned. Consider  what  took  place 
at  Sauk  City.  This  was  no  mere 
spectacle,  but  a  community  ritual, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment 
of  the  school  principal  as  Civic 
Secretary,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
ballot  box,,  symbol  of  civic  member- 
ship, from  the  town  hall  to  the  pub- 
lic school.  Following  a  series  of 
historic  scenes,  tracing  the  early 
life  of  the  region  and  of  its  people, 
Indian,  French,  German  and 
Yankee,  came  the  episode  called 
"Yesterday  and  Today".  At  its 
close,  all — mayor,  citizens,  pageant- 
ers  and  guests — followed  the  ballot 
box  into  the  school  building,  while 
from  the  tower  sounded  the  chant 
of  the  Medicine  Man,  mysteriously 
linking  this  act  with  others,  of  a 
living  past : 

"O,  ha,  le, 
O,  ha,  le, 

O   ye   people,   ye   are   healed ! 

Life  anew  is  brought  to  you ! 

Through  the  Father  over   all 
Did  ye  thus. 

Life  anew  is  brought  to  you !" 
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SPIRIT  OF  PAGEANTRY 


Voice  of  Democracy 

Of  this  type  of  pageant  Robert 
Withington  says  "It  is  the  voice  of 
democracy  speaking;  it  shows  us 
the  past,  and  fills  us  with  a  desire 
to  make  the  future  worthy."* 

Illinois   Centennial   Pageant 

The  Illinois  Centennial  Pageant 
(  1918)  presented  by  the  Municipal 
Playgrounds  of  Chicago,  in  Hum- 
boldt Park,  represents  a  distinctly 
different  approach.  All  authorities 
agree  that  the  community  drama  is 
at  its  best  in  the  smaller  towns.  In 
a  large  city  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
interest  all  the  people  in  any  single 
undertaking  of  this  kind.  Groups 
and  individuals,  however,  from 
many  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
community,  may  be  brought  into 
the  pageant  organization,  which 
leads,  almost  without  fail,  to  a  wid- 
ening of  common  interests.     This 

*A  Manual  of  Pageantry,  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Indiana,  1914. 


was  an   outstanding  result   of   the 
Chicago  celebration,  in  which  eight 


hundred  people  took  part,  from 
forty  scattered  playground  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  story  of  the  pageant  (given 
in  honor  both  of  the  state  cen- 
tennial and  of  National  Children's 
Year)  was  worked  out  demo- 
cratically by  members  of  the  play- 
ground staff.  From  May  to  x\ugust 
the  project  furnished  material  for 
the  play  activities  of  the  children. 
Old-time  games  and  dances  were 
revived,  pioneer  rounds  chanted, 
and  the  happenings  of  local  history 
dramatized  in  impromptu  fashion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  per- 
formance, green-and-gold  weather 
and  the  spacious  beauty  of  the  hill- 
side setting  united  to  create  that 
intangible  reality,  the  pageant  at- 
mosphere, under  whose  spell  all 
things  are  possible.  Native  Potta- 
wattomies  welcomed  Father  Hen- 
nepin, with  La  Salle  and  his 
voyagers,  who  came  in  their 
canoes  across  the  waters  of  the 
lake ;  prairie  pioneers  drove  their 
covered  wagon  up  the  hill,  and  were 
later  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Virginia  Reel,  by  scouting  bands 
of  Redmen ;  the  panic  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  '71  was  re-lived  by  a  throng 
of  hurrying  people,  rushing  with  all 
manner  of  household  wares  toward 
the  open  spaces;  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  brought  its 
gifts  of  old  world  joy  and  vigor ; 
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and  at  the  last  the  figure  of  Illinois 
stood,  surrounded  by  her  richly 
varied  citizenship,  and  holding  high 
a  little,  kicking  baby — in  recog- 
nition of  that  spirit  which  would 
set  the  Child  above  all. 

Many  such  celebrations  were 
held  in  Illinois,  assisted  by  the  state 
centennial  commission.  Among  the 
most  effective  was  the  pageant  at 
Starved  Rock,  overlooking  the 
Illinois  River.  At  this  historic  place 
it  was  easy  to  feel  oneself,  not  a 
spectator  only,  but  a  participant  in 
the  many  dramatic  incidents  of 
frontier  days.  And  this  is  the 
essence,  and  the  magic,  of  pag- 
eantry. 

Louis  N.  Parker  and  Community  Drama 

Community  drama,  as  we  know 
it,  dates  quite  definitely  from  the 
year  1905,  when  Louis  N.  Parker 
produced  the  first  modern  pageant, 
at  Sherborne,  England.  There  had 
long  been   the  traditional   pageant 


processions  or  spectacles,  growing 
out  of  medieval  folk  celebrations, 
and  arranged  usually  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  visitors 
to  as  town  or  city.  These  have  been 
revived  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 
But  the  idea  which  took  form  at 
Sherborne  was  suggested  by  the 
German  Errinerungspiele,  or 
Festspiele — "historical  scenes  from 
the  past  of  -a  town,  presented  by  the 
inhabitants."*  In  America  certain 
modifications  have  occurred,  as  the 
introduction  of  symbolic  elements, 
frequent  reference  to  the  future, 
and  the  development  of  the 
Masque,  or  entirely  allegorical 
drama,  in  which  natural  forces, 
human  attributes,  concepts,  etc.,  are 
personified. 

"Masque   of   Youth   Pageant" 

.  'Alma  Mater,  Youth,  the  Spirit 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  Romance, 
Sun,  Wind  and  Rain,  the  Lake  and 

*Withington,  op.  cit. 


the  City  appear  as  characters  in  a 
"Masque  of  Youth"  given  by  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  few  years  ago.  Similar  in  thought, 
but  very  different  in  its  arrange- 
ment, was  Chicago's  "Processional 
of  Girlhood",  the  culminating  event 
of  Girls'  Week  (April  21-28,  1924.) 
In  the  words  of  an  observer :  "The 
widening  scope  of  activities  for 
girls,  in  play  and  in  work,  in  home, 
factory,  shop  and  studio,  and  above 
all  in  citizenship,  was  revealed  to 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Chicago 
in  a  vivid  processional  at  the  Art 
Institute  ....  when  hundreds  of 
girls — students  from  the  public 
schools,  Chicago  Normal  College, 
Art  Institute  and  municipal  play- 
grounds, and  industrial  girls  from 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  marched  in 
symbolic  groups  down  the  marble 
stairs,  to  music  played  by  girl 
musicians."* 

*Christian    Science   Monitor,   April   25,    1924. 
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Separate    Symbolism    and    Realism 

Symbolism  and  realism  seem  to  be 
be  most  effective  when  used  sepa- 
rately. The  weakness  of  many  a 
recent  pageant  has  lain  in  its  indis- 
criminate jumbling  of  allegorical 
and  historic  figures.  To  compel 
Father  Marquette,  seated  for  a 
moment's  rest  on  a  fallen  log  in  the 
forest,  to  witness  an  airy  dance 
performed  by  Grecian  maidens,  is 
confusing  as  well  as  inartistic. 
However,  where  the  symbolic  touch 
is  confined  to  prologue,  epilogue, 
and  interlude  (most  often  in  the 
form  of  dramatic  dances)  it  serves 
to  interpret  the  realistic  episodes, 
adding  color,  charm  and  spon- 
taneity to  the  whole. 

A  pageant  can  be  successfully 
presented  by  any  sincere  group  of 
men  and  women,  and  there  are  few 
lovelier  or  more  lasting  things  to 
do.  "The  Pageant  of  the  Little 
Town  of  X",  a  pamphlet  by  Vir- 
ginia Tanner,  gives  an  exceedingly 
sympathetic  account,  "composited 
from  experience",  of  how  one  such 
undertaking  was  inaugurated  and 
carried  through.* 

Method   of   Producing 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to 
arrive  at  the  decision.  This  should 
not  be  done  hastily.  It  is  best  to 
hold  a  pageant  meeting,  open  to  all, 
at  which  the  project  may  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  speakers 
called  in  to  tell  what  has  been  done 
in  other  places.  Films  and  slides 
are  among  the  most  useful  means 
of  arousing  interest.  Opposition 
will  develop,  and  not  always  in  ex- 
pected quarters.  Substantial  agree- 
ment, however,  must  be  reached. 
Next  comes  the  forming  of  the 
pageant  committee,  whose  first  and 
most  important  task  is  the  selection 
of  a  pageant  master,  or  director — 
the  one  person  who  should,  for 
many  reasons,  be  brought  from  out- 
side the  community.  ("Master"  is 
the  more  fitting  term,  for  with  man 
or  woman  nothing  less  than  mastery 
is  required  to  weave  the  tangled 
threads  of  fact  and  story  into 
pageant  form.)  When  the  pageant 
master  has  been  found,  his  or  her 

'Available  at  5  cents  a  copy)  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,   3  Joy  St.,  Boston. 


plan  will  determine  all  further  or- 
ganization details. 

There  will  be  committees — on  the 
gathering  of  historical  material,  on 
the  preparation  of  the  book  or 
narrative  (if  it  is  to  be  original),  on 
cast,  publicity,  arrangements  and 
business  management.  Co-operation 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  should 
be  realized  from  the  first  that  the 
pageant  master  may  often  be  the 
only  one  in  a  position  to  clearly 
see  the  unity  in  apparent  chaos. 

"Faith,  system,  harmony"  have 
been  called  the  three  essentials  of 
success.  The  pageant  idea  has  been 
known  to  take  such  complete  pos- 
session of  a  town  that  friends  meet- 
ing have  said,  not  "How  are  you?" 
but  "What  are  you?"  "The  identity 
of  the  neighbor  is  sunk  in  that  of 
the  great  personage  he  represents ; 
many  who  are  mute  and  inglorious 
become  Miltons  for  an  hour.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  life  is  never  quite  so 
humdrum  after  that  ?"** 

Substitute  for  War? 

Communal  art  may  yet  come  to 
be,  as  Percy  Mackaye  maintains,  a 
substitute  for  war.  In  the  pageant, 
the  masque,  the  community  drama, 
we  find  romance  and  color,  pomp, 
ceremony,  adventure  and  the  clash 
and  surge  of  tremendous  forces  ; 
while  the  war,  we  know,  has  been 
stripped  of  the  few  such  attributes 
which  once  gave  to  it  its  glamor 
and  appeal.  To  co-operate  with 
one's  fellows  in  the  production  of 
some  lasting  thing  of  beauty,  be  it 
a  cathedral,  a  modern  railway 
terminal,  an  exquisitely  designed 
motor  car,  or  a  community  drama, 
memorable  and  unique;  this  is  to 
live  keenly,  and  to  realize  the  joy 
of  human  achievement  at  its  best. 

**  Robert  Withington. 

Murder  by  Respiration 

"Pay  attention,  now,"  said  the  geog- 
raphy teacher.  "The  population  of 
China  is  so  great  that  two  Chinamen 
die  every  time  we  take  a  deep  breath." 

Later  she  was  astonished  to  find  a 
small  boy,  very  red  in  the  face,  puffing 
vigorously. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Tommy?" 

"Killing  Chinamen.  I  don't  like  'em." 
— Pathfinder. 


Take  Chances  to 

Teach  Safety 

Lesson 

Taking  desperate  risks  to  pro- 
duce a  film  to  persuade  motorists 
not  to  take  chances  was  necessary 
in  the  safety  work  of  the  California 
Automobile  Association. 

For  example,  the  driver  is  seen 
racing  a  locomotive  and  train  to 
the  crossing.  He  arrives  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  locomotive,  is 
struck  and  the  car  demolished.  Of 
course,  no  sane  person  believes  that 
the  driver  was  wrecked  along  with 
the  car  but,  as  far  as  the  movie  is 
concerned,  it  appears  that  way. 
Nearly  three  weeks  were  spent  in 
filming  the  scenes.  Thrills  galore 
are  furnished  but,  more  than  that, 
the  pictures  drive  home  in  graphic 
manner  the  consequences  oi  care- 
less driving.  And,  in  contrast,  the 
right  way  to  do  it  is  shown.  Four 
cars  were  completely  wrecked  in 
the  filming  of  the  picture.  There 
was  nothing  "faked"  about  that. 

But  the  scene  was  made  in  this 
way :  The  auto  and  train  started 
together  and  came  up  to  the  cross- 
ing at  a  speed  of  nearly  35  miles  an 
hour.  Both  stopped,  the  locomotive 
just  touching  the  auto.  Then  the 
driver  of  the  auto  got  out,  the  train 
was  run  back  and  came  on  again, 
full  speed  ahead,  this  time  hitting 
the  machine.  Of  course,  in  the  film, 
the  stop  is  not  shown  and  the  action 
is  continuous.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  the  scene  four  times  before  it 
was  correct  and  there  was  consid- 
erable real  risk  involved  each  time. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  oth- 
ers of  the  thrilling  scenes  caught  by 
the  camera.  None  except  the 
cameraman,  the  drivers  from  the 
Weaver  Company  and  the  officials 
of  the  California  State  Auto  As- 
sociation who  supervised  the  mak- 
ing of  the  film,  will  know  how 
close  some  of  the  movie  accidents 
came  to  being  the  real  thing. 

Classification  Needed 
"At   the    present    terrific    rate   of    di- 
vorce cases,  we  shall  soon  need  a  new 
reference-book — -"Who's  Whose." — Lon- 
don Opinion. 
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Where  Remotest  Past  Meets  Pulsing 

Present 


The  Australian  commonwealth  set  in  neolithic  environment 

(THIS   IS   THE  FIRST  OF  A   SERIES   OF   POPULAR  DISCUSSIONS    OF   IMPORTANT 

BUT  LESS    WELL   KNOWN    PARTS    OF    THE    WORLD.) 

Photographs   by  Merl   LaVoy 


CUT  THE  United  States  out 
from  North  America ;  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  put  it  down 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  with  the  tip 
of  Florida  about  10  degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  and  you  will  have 
very  nearly  an  exact  idea  of  the 
size,  shape  and  location  of  the 
island  continent  —  Australia.  In 
latitude  most  of  the  continent  (over 
60%)  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  but 
almost  all  of  it  corresponds  to 
Mexico,  Florida  and  the  south  half 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  A  small  part  of 
Australia  corresponds  to  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  the  island  of 
Tasmania  corresponds  to  the  coun- 
try around  Detroit.  Tasmania  is 
about  the  size  of  Michigan. 

If  the  United  States  be  thought 
of  as  a  great  melon  with  the  juicy 
inside  meat  representing  the  great, 
fertile  productive  interior;  Aus- 
tralia can  be  likened  to  a  pumpkin, 
inside  of  which  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  eat,  the  most  useful  por- 
tion being  around  the  edge.  It  is 
difficult  for  one  who  has  not  travel- 
led in  the  country  to  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  remarkable  contrasts 
between  Australia  and  our  own 
land.  As  an  illustration,  a  pros- 
pector or  explorer  can  not  go  far 
from  the  coastal  fringe  of  the  con- 
tinent without  meeting  true  desert 
conditions.  Literally  for  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  interior  no  crops 
can  be  grown;  no  stock  can  be 
raised,  and  no  human  life  can  be 
supported  unless  water,  food,  and 
even  sometimes  fuel  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  transport  animals. 
One  would  think  that  a  country 
surrounded  by  the  sea  and  notably 
lacking  high  mountains  would  be 
like  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the 
Philippines  ■ —  abundantly  supplied 


Living   "Cave   Men" 
The  Australian  black  people  aver-  hair  is  wavy  or  curly,  not  woolly, 

age  slightly  shorter  than  Americans.  They  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 

Their   eyes   are    deep-set    and    their  Caucasian  race. 


with  vegetation,  but  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Why  So  Dry 

A  simple  explanation  of  the  land 
contours  of  Australia  and  habits  of 
rain-bearing  winds  will  make  clear 
the  reason  that  half  of  this  country 
is  desert.  The  highlands  of  Aus- 
tralia extend  close  to  the  sea.  Most 
of  the  mountains  are  less  than  4,000 
feet  high,  but  the  breezes  blow  over 


the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  ab- 
sorb a  certain  amount  of  its  mois- 
ture are  not  so  high  as  that. 

And  so  when  they  travel  across 
the  narrow,  coastal  fringe  of  the 
continent  and  suddenly  strike  the 
mountain  ramparts,  they  are  forced 
to  rise;  and  in  doing  so  they  drop 
their  moisture.  By  the  time  these 
breezes  press   over   the  mountains 
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and  flow  out  upon  the  plateaus  of 
the  interior,  there  is  almost  no 
moisture  left  in  them.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  the  interior  stations  where 
tanks  of  water  are  maintained, 
there  is  in  some  years  no  enough 
rain-fall  to  be  measured,  while  the 
evaporation  from  the  tanks  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  ten  feet  of 
water.  Even  the  largest  river,  the 
Darling,  which  is  in  the  south- 
eastern section,  sometimes  is  dry 
for  eleven  months  in  the  year.  As 
a  rule,  however,  a  boat  line  main- 
tains a  service  for  at  least  500 
miles  up  the  river  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  year.  During  flood  times 
boats  have  gone  as  far  as  1,900 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Had  the  earl)'-  explorers  in  Am- 
erica met  with  a  hundred  Death 
Valleys,  end  to  end  or  side  by  side 
according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  travelling ;  and  had  their 
successors  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  using  camels  going  sometimes 
for  nearly  two  weeks  without 
water  ;  and  had  the  pioneer  express- 
men and  mail  carriers  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  from  St.  Louis 
to  San  Francisco  by  a  succession 
of  desperate  dashes  from  one  water 
hole  to  another,  using  animals  that 


Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  State  of -South  Australia,  has  192,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  half  of  all  the  population  of  that  state.  The  city  is  on  St.  Vincent  Gulf, 
and  corresponds  to  Memphis,  Tennessee  in  Latitude.  In  this  view  can  be  seen  the 
abrupt  rise  of  the  highlands  not  far  from  the  coast,  which  is  the  rule  in  Australia. 


were  accustomed  to  salty  or  alka- 
line water;  and  finally,  had  the 
engineers  in  building  telegraph  lines 
and  railroads  been  dependent,  not 
so  much  on  the  lay  of  the  land  as 
upon  the  almost  absent  supply  of 
water,  our  country  could  be  better 
compared  to  Australia.  As  it  is, 
all  is  contrast. 


The  camel  is  the  draft-animal 
and  burden-bearer  of  interior  Aus- 
tralia. He  carries  or  hauls  wool  to 
market  and  supplies  to  the  interior. 
He  can  work  at  full  strength  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  can  keep  going 


for  two  weeks  without  water.  He 
ordinarily  drinks  7  or  8  gallons  of 
water,  but  after  a  long  dry  trip  he 
may  need  40  gallons.  A  single 
drink  of  a  camel  may  cost  from 
$10  to   $15. 


The    Livable    Edge 

Around  the  edge  of  Australia 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  near- 
interior — according  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain-fall — are  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zone  forests,  the 
productive  grain  and  fruit  farms 
and,  reaching  somewhat  farther 
into  the  interior,  the  great  cattle 
and  sheep  ranches.  An  exception 
is  to  be  noted  along  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  where  the  desert 
conditions  are  found  almost  at  the 
sea  shore.  The  only  notable  hu- 
man activities  far  in  the  interior 
of  Australia  are  the  extraordinarily 
productive  mines  of  precious  metals 
— principally  gold  and  silver — and 
the  work  of  transporting  freight 
and  passengers. 

When  white  people  first  went  to 
Australia  at  about  the  time  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  they  did  not 
immediately  penetrate  far  inland. 
As  happens  in  every  new  country, 
the  first  few  settlements  failed. 
Then  definite  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  British  government 
to  send  refugees  and,  to  some 
places  criminals  and  political 
exiles,  to  settle  Australia.  The 
numbers  thus  sent  were  compara- 
tively small,   amounting  to  only  a 

(Continued  on  page  169) 
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Current  Closeups  of 


International    News    Reel    Photr 
Frances  Belmont  in  her  snappy  sport  model  1908  vintage. 
Fashions  in   clothes  and   cars   have   learned  the   stream   line 
since  then. 


International   News   Reel   Photo. 
New     radio     knife     expected    to    create    a    revolution    in 
surgery   of   cancer.      It   is   a   miniature   broadcasting    station 
sending  out  3,200,000  electric  waves  per  second.      Cuts  finer 
than  a  knife   and  stops  blood  flow  by  searing. 


International    News    Reel    Photo. 
Making   a    model    for   the    famous   Mersey   docks   at   Liver- 
pool for  the  British  Empire  Exposition.      Over  400  miniature 
boats   are   used    in   the    exhibit,   all   made    to    a    scale    of    1    to 
1200.      The  model  is  worked  by  electricity. 


International   News   Reel   Photo. 
Wizard  Burbank  and  his  latest  creation   of  the  "telegraph 
plant"   in   his   hot   house  at  Santa   Rosa  which   has   witnesses 
the  birth  of  so  many  plant  citizens  of  the  world. 
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History  as  it  Happens 


^mmmm^^^^ 


HUDSON  &  MANHATTAN 


International    News    Reel    Photo. 


International    News    Reel    Photo. 


Feeding    giraffes    in    circus    showing    at    Madison    Square  You  have  probably  made  this  trip,  but  did  you  ever  know 

Garden.       The    "long   reach"    has    its    advantages    in    feeding        how  you   made  it? 
as  well  as  in  fighting. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  CABINET 


International    News    Reel    Photo 
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Visualization  in  the  Home  and  School 
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a  A 

HOW  many  of  us  realize  the 
important  place  visualiza- 
tion holds  in  the  education 
of  the  young  child?  How  many 
use  this  means  to  its  fullest  extent 
in  the  training  of  the  young  child 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school 
room  ? 

The   Blind    Child 

This  realization  was  brought  to 
my  mind  very  forcefully  last  Sep- 
tember when  there  came  to  me  the 
opportunity  (for  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  precious  experience)  of  hav- 
ing in  my  1-B  Grade  a  little  boy 
not  quite  six  years  old  who  was 
totally  blind.  Where  should  I  be- 
gin with  this  boy  ?  All  the  ordinary 
methods  of  procedure  were  useless 
to  me.  I  began  at  once  to  see  how 
much  depends  on  the  eye.  Almost 
all  the  mechanics  of  reading  in  my 
room  required  keen  eye-sight. 

Many   Visual   Aids   Available 

The  contrast  between  the  ease 
with  which  the  child  who  sees 
learns  to  read  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  child  who  must 
use  the  other  senses  was  strongly 
emphasized.  Now  the  question  is, 
may  we  not  do  more  for  the  normal 
child  through  visualization  than  we 
have  done  before? 

Answer  Your   Child's  Questions, 

When  your  child  asks  questions, 
when  he  wants  to  see  all  the  uten- 
sils in  the  kitchen  drawer,  when 
you  are  almost  distracted  by  his  de- 
sire to  know  what  every  sign-board 
says ;  please  remember  that  your 
child  is  building  up  a  background 
of  experience  for  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  is  teaching  himself  to 
think  and  to  read.     All  about  the 


By  Myrtle  D.  English 

child  are  the  tools  necessary  to  un- 
lock a  wonderful  storehouse  of 
knowledge. 

Usages   of  Everyday  Things 

No  doubt  there  are  mothers  who 
will  be  glad  to  know  how  these 
everyday  things  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Many  more  plans  and 
devices  than  I  shall  name  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mother  who 
is  giving  some  thought  to  directing 
the  young  child  wisely. 

Best    of    Each    Method 

With  every  new  group  of  chil- 
dren entering  my  room,  there  are 
mothers  who  carefully  explain  to 
me  that  they  have  left  the  teaching 
of  reading  entirely  in  my  hands,  so 
fearful  are  they  that  the  child  may 
become  confused  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  too  many  methods  of  read- 
ing. 

Surely  we  are  not  bound  to  ac- 


cept any  of  the  so-called  methods 
of  teaching  reading  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  It  is  our  privilege 
as  teachers  and  mothers  to  take  the 
best  of  all  methods  and  use  them 
to  fit  the  situation.  If  your  child 
has  learned  his  "ABC's"  at  home, 
he  doesn't  need  to  unlearn  them 
when  he  enters  a  1-B  Grade  just 
because  that  particular  school  uses 
the  Aldine  or  some  other  equally 
good  method  of  teaching  reading. 

Encouragement    Not   Force 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  ever  justified  in  forcing  a  little 
child  to  read  when  his  whole  being 
just  longs  to  be  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, we  may  be  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  situation  so  interesting  that 
he  learns  because  that  is  a  part  of 
his  living,  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures. 
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Perhaps  a  few  simple  helps  will 
be  of  interest  to  mothers  who 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin  to 
help  the  child  of  pre-school  age. 

Visualization    in    School 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  de- 
vices used  in  school  during  the  first 
and  second  years  and  see  how  much 
of  the  reading,  writing,  art,  of 
course  and  even  arithmetic  depend 
upon  power  to  visualize.  We  shall 
see  also  how  simple  the  materials 
to  be  used  really  are  and  how  easy 
to  be  obtained  if  we  know  wher^ 
to  look. 

Start   Visualization    At    Home 

Before  a  child  is  old  enough  to 
enter  school,  he  is  learning  this  and 
that  about  the  home,  the  store  to 
which  he  goes  with  his  mother,  the 
trees  and  flowers  in  his  own  yard 
and  the  money  which  he  puts  into 
his  little  bank.  Along  with  this 
general  experience  he  may  begin  to 
pick  up  words  as  a  whole. 

Every  child  should  be  taught 
early  to  have  certain  habits  of  neat- 
ness. 

Keep    Belongings    in    Place 

A  child  likes  to  have  a  place  for 


his  belongings.  A  convenient  hook 
for  his  toothbrush  with  the  word 
"tooth  brush"  printed  in  inch  high 
letters  on  a  strip  of  paper  either 
tacked  or  pasted  below  is  a  good 
way  to  teach  a  habit  of  neatness  as 
well  as  a  word.  Similarly,  he  may 
learn  the  words  "bib,"  "rubbers," 
"coat"  and  "night  gown."  These 
little  strips  of  paper  do  not  deface 
the  finest  home.  Are  they  not  a 
part  of  the   child's   dictionary? 

The  young  child  who  is  blessed 
with  a  room  of  his  own  may  be 
taught  to  have  certain  definite 
places  in  that  room  for  his  larger 
playthings.  If  there  are  several  chil- 
dren in  the  family  they  may  learn 
to  recognize  their  own  names  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  article  if 
labeled  "John's  rubbers,"  or 
"Mary's  doll  buggy."  I  have  in  my 
mind  three  little  girls  who  were  all 
born  within  three  years.  Their  night 
gowns  are  about  the  same  size  and 
are  made  of  the  same  material  but 
no  one  ever  heard  of  their  making 
a  mistake  in  selecting  their  own. 
Each  nightie   has  the   child's   own 


name  embroidered  on  the  pocket, 
"Priscilla"  doesn't  look  like 
"Eleanor"  or  "Barbara."  They  are 
unconsciously  learning  to  read. 

Give  New  Toy  a  Place 

When  a  toy  first  comes  into  the 
home,  decide  with  the  child  where 
to  keep  it  when  not  being  used.  Let 
the  child  use  his  judgment  about 
the  place,  then,  if  it  is  not  exped- 
ient to  follow  his  judgment,  reason 
with  him  until  a  suitable  place  is 
found.  Print  the  name  for  the  label, 
and  put  it  in  place  with  the  child's 
assistance.  It  then  becomes  a  part 
of  his  possessions. 

For  the  printing  of  these  labels 
and  for  other  devices  which  may 
be  used  later,  a  small  hand  print- 
ing press  is  invaluable.  Letters 
printed  on  cardboard  which  come 
in  strips  to  be  cut  up  may  be  used. 
Small  wooden  letters  from  the 
game  of  Lotto  glued  to  strips  of 
cardboard,  make  good  labels. 

The    Printing    Press 

The  printing  press  may  be  used 
by  a  child  of  any  age  from  the 
time  he  wants  to  play  store  to  the 
age   of   sewing  club  and  base  ball 
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nine.  Large  letters  cut  from  old 
newspapers  and  magazines  may  be 
used  in  numerous  ways. 

Pictures    Help    Teach 

For  learning  the  alphabet  a  set 
of  pictures  may  be  made  by  cutting 
pictures  from  magazines  and 
papers,  mounting  them  upon  a  dark 
background  sufficiently  heavy  and 
pasting  just  below  the  picture  the 
capital  and  small  letter  suggested 


by  the  picture.  Do  not  tie  these 
into  a  book,  nor  attempt  to  keep 
them  in  regular  order.  They  will 
remain  in  a  neat  pile  sometimes  for 
days,  only  to  be  set  up  some  day 
in  a  nice  long  row  and  looked  at 
and  enjoyed. 

Children    Teach    Themselves 

Later  they  will  be  named  and 
even  sounded  unconsciously  by  the 
child  as  he  says  "nose  N  n,"  "Apple 


A  a."  These  pages  are  not  so  con- 
ftising  as  the  ordinary  alphabet 
book  with  perhaps  three  different 
letters  on  the  same  page.  Besides 
the  average  little  child  begins  at  the 
first  of  his  book  and  tires  before 
he  has  turned  many  pages.  With 
the  separate  sheets  he  is  as  likely 
to  begin  with  "kettle  K  k"  as  with 
"Apple  A  a,"  and  so  become  famil- 
iar with  more  than  A,  B  and  C. 


Making  Girl  Scouts  Good  Scouts 


MRS.  JULIETTE  LOW 

AN  INVITING  place  to  linger 
was  the  Girl  Scout  head- 
quarters at  the  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Chicago.  One  re- 
calls a  composite  of  interesting  and 
purposeful  faces  of  brown  clad 
women.  Girls  glowing  with  health, 
eyes  that  seem  still  to  hold  the 
gleam  of  camp-fires,  flit  before  the 
vision. 

Echoes  of  worthwhile  addresses 
still  linger  in  the  writer's  ears  which 
make  one  wish  that  all  might  have 
heard  them.  Almost  everyone 
knows  the  motto  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
"Be  prepared," — and  the  slogan — 
"Do  a  good  turn  daily,"  the  general 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  organization, 
but  there  is  so  much  of  interest 
fhat  many  people  who  haven't  a  boy 
or  girl  scout  in  the  family  may  not 
know,  that  one  might  wish  for  less 
limited    opportunities    to    proclaim 


the  accomplishments  of  this  organ- 
ization. But  the  writer  is  reminded 
of  limited  space  which  could  per- 
haps not  be  more  appropriately 
dedicated  than  to  the  most  salient 
and  outstanding  impression  that 
still  comes  to  mind,  and  that  is  a 
thirty  minute  talk  with  Mrs.  Juliet 
Low,  fondly  called  the  Founder 
of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

While  awaiting  an  introduction, 
her  general  manner  first  gave  an 
impression  of  brusqueness,  even  of 
impatience.  So  often  do  those  who 
are  only  great  in  their  own  estima- 
tion arrogate  unto  themselves  these 
qualities  that  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment made  itself  felt.  But  this 
was  not  to  last.     The  business  at 


hand  attended  to  and  the  little  per- 
plexing problem  solving  itself  in 
Mrs.  Low's  mind,  she  turned  and 
with  true  graciousness,  and  charm 
of  manner  straightway  won  the 
writer's  heart. 

A  woman  no  longer  young,  she 
is  yet  one  whose  intense  and  yearn- 
ing servitude  keeps  alight  the  flame 
of  interest  and  purposeful  energy 
as  in  youth,  or  early  maturity. 

The  Children  Want  It 

With  little  preliminary,  and  with 
a  facile  flow  of  language  Mrs. 
Low  clothed  the  facts  she  would 
impart  when  talking  of  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart.  She  believes 
that  the  main  reason  of  the  success 
of    the    organization    is    that    the 
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"children"  (and  she  puts  a  tender 
emphasis  on  the  word)  themselves 
want  it, — that  it  fulfills  a  need,  very 
real,  for  both  boys  and  girls  that 
has  not  been  met  by  any  other 
organization  influence. 

The  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility Mrs.  Low  characterized  as 
one  of  the  finest  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  feeling  becomes 
instinctive  with  a  Girl  Scout  that 
she  mtist  live  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard— that  if  she  falls  short  of  this 
high  aim  she  is  lowering  the  stand- 
ing of  her  patrol,  her  troop,  and  of 
the  entire  organization.  Mrs.  Low 
gave  a  few  pointed  examples  and 
illustrations  of  why  a  child  should 
feel  more  deeply  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  striving  for  perfec- 
tion. She  brought  out  her  point  by 
saying  that  a  little  girl  meeting  with 
others  just  in  a  spirit  of  amusement 
might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  trivial  matter  if  her  attention 
were  called  to  an  untidiness  in  her 
dress  or  a  need  for  repairs  about 
her  clothing,  while  a  scout  finding 
herself  thus  admonished  would 
drop  from  the  ranks  in  genuine 
humiliation. 

Fosters  Community  Spirit 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  organization  which  Mrs. 
Low  wishes  might  be  more  widely 
understood  and  appreciated  is  a 
general  fostering  of  community  in- 
terest and  activities.  Often  what 
the  Girl  Scout  leaders  start  in  a 
community  in  the  way  of  novel, 
helpful  games,  welfare  and  health 
aims  the  community  will  catch  the 
spirit  of  and  "carry  on."  And, 
conversely,  the  organization  supple- 
ments and  carries  on  helpful  in- 
novations started  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  other  organizations 
than  their  own.  For  example,  when 
the  canning  clubs  went  through  the 
south  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  children  had  learned  what  the 
Government  teachers  had  wished 
them  to  grasp,  the  clubs  then  broke 
up.  In  some  localities  the  homes 
of  the  girls  were  widely  scattered, 
and  lest  they  forget  what  they  had 
been  taught,  the  organization  car- 
ried on  what  had  been  started  and 
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kept    alive    the    community    spirit 
which  had  been  awakened. 

Lone  Scouts 

With  mingled  enthusiasm  and 
tenderness  Mrs.  Low  told  what  a 
"Lone  Scout"  is.  A  little  girl  may 
live  twenty  miles  from  any  other 
scout  and  be  remote  from  any 
meeting  place,  but  she  may  still  be- 
long to  the  organization  as  a  Lone 
Scout.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
to  conduct  meetings  through  radio 
for  these  Lone  Scouts. 

A    World-Wide    Organization 

"We  in  the  organization  think 
of  the  inlernational  feature,  the 
world-widi;  home  of  scoutdom," 
said  Mrs.  Low.  "A  girl  in  a  foreign 
country  seeing  another  group  of 
girls,  may,  by  a  little  gesture  (their 
salute)  form  an  enduring  friend- 
ship. Girl  scouts  usually  find 
points  of  contact,  congeniality. 
Why?  Because  their  training  is 
similar,  their  standards  equal-  and 
they  strive  toward  the  same  high 
ideals. 

How  Mrs.   Low  Started  in  Scout  Work 

The  most  interesting  moment  of 
this  little  talk  was  when  Mrs.  Low 
leaned  nearer  to  the  writer  and 
said,  "My  dear  young  friend,  /  am 
not  the  founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 
That  honor  and  credit  belongs  to 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  and  to 
him  alone."     It  has  been   said  of 


Mrs.  Low  that  she  is  greedy  for 
the  prestige  of  being  known  as  a 
Founder.  But  she  rather  impressed 
the  writer  as  being  jealous  lest  her 
friend  and  counsellor,  who  was 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  which 
flowered  into-  world-wide  scoutdom, 
should  have  his  own  glistening 
array  of  honors  in  any  way  bedim- 
med !  She  went  on  to  say  that  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell  had  assured 
her  that  each  pioneer  of  scoutdom 
in  a  new  country  should  have  the 
honor  of  being  called  its  founder. 

"But  what  matters  the  name?  I 
shall  go  on  to  tell  you  how  I  started 
in  this  work.  I  met  Sir  Robert  and 
his  sister  in  Scotland.  He  said 
'Why  don't  you  begin  some  of  this 
work  there  ?' '  And  that  was  my 
inspiration.  The  children  were  so 
cut  off  in  this  locality  that  at  first 
I  could  only  get  six  girls  together. 
Another  little  girl  finally  came  over 
a  very  steep  pass,  which  it  took  her 
four  hours  to  cross.  All  of  the 
mothers  in  the  glen  afterwards 
came  to  me  and  were  surprised  and 
delighted  with  this  feature  of  the 
work:  instead  of  diverting  the 
girls'  interest  from  home  as  were 
some  other  organizations,  our  in- 
fluence was  making  them  take  more 
interest  in  the  home. 

We  laid  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance   of    the   work   in   the   home. 
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Menial  tasks  that  girls  had  formerly 
executed  half  heartedly  became 
glorified  in  their  eyes." 

Mrs.  Low  then  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  in  this 
country.  Her  first  idea  had  been 
that  she  would  give  this  valuable 
idea  to  her  own  state,  Georgia.  It 
was  in  March,  1912,  in  her  native 
city  of  Savannah  that  she  founded 
and  enrolled,  with  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Baden-Powells,  the 
first  patrols  of  the  "Girl  Guides." 
In  1915  the  national  headquarters 
were  established  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  name  changed  to 
'Girl  Scouts."  In  1916  the  head- 
quarters were  removed  to  New 
York.  Simultaneously  standard- 
ized methods  were  adopted  and 
training  along  broad  and  practical 
lines  begun.  It  was  evident  then 
that  this  was  to  be  a  nation-wide 
organization. 

"When  I  first  came  back  to  this 
country  I  found  organizations 
whose  aims  were  somewhat  similar 
to  our  own,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
duplicate  what  others  were  doing: 
I  therefore  obtained  a  program  of 
the  "Campfire  Girls"  which  showed 
what  they  were  doing.  Sir  Robert 
said,  "Mrs.  Low,  go  ahead.  What 
is  needed  will  live,  and  we  have 
found  it  true." 

Mrs.  Low  closed  her  interview 
with  a  humorous  smile  and  a  flash- 
ing of  her  kind  eyes  when  she  said 
that  there  might  be  people  who 
didn't  know  who  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell  was  (and,  mind  you,  the 
name  she  pronounced  coast-Georgia 
wise!)  but  that  to  her  mind  they 
might  almost  as  well  express  ignor- 
ance of  George  Washington ! 

In  making  one's  way  about  the 
Girl  Scout  headquarters,  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  find  tnat  a  courteous  answer 
was  always  given  to  any  question ; 
the  bit  of  information  sought  was 
invariably  cheerfully  given,  and 
this  never  lagging  courtesy  would 
seem  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  from 
the  youngest  scout  to  the  most  im- 
portant official. 

A  short  time  spent  in  this  at- 
mosphere    confirms     one's     idea 
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"This  is  a  really  successful  organ- 
ization." A  few  keynotes  of  the 
spirit  of  this  success  have  been 
sounded  by  certain  of  its  leaders. 
Says  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Field  Committee,  "Those  who  have 
once  been  scouts  carry  on  the  spirit, 
even  though  they  have  given  up 
their  actual  membership  to  enter 
college  or  business."  And  says 
Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  National  Di- 
rector, "Our  measure  of  progress 
should  be  based  on  achievement  and 
not  on  dollars.  Accomplishment 
establishes  faith  in  one's  self  and 
if  you  have  faith  in  yourself  and  in 
the  work  you  are  doing  you  can  in- 
still that  faith  in  others." 

Another  charming  worker  with 
the  Girl  Scouts  is  Miss  Helen 
Farris,  editor  of  the  young  girls' 
magazine  THE  AMERICAN 
GIRL.  Miss  Farris  is  a  wholesome 
and  whole-souled  young  woman, 
whom  it  is  easy  to  visualize  en- 
couraging her  youthful  contribu- 
tors, kind  even  when  the  blue 
pencil  comes  into  play,  and  wisely 
directing  an  organ  from  which  they 
derive  entertainment  and  inspira- 
tion. 

Preceding  the  preface  in  "Scout- 
ing for  Girls"  is  found  a  foreword 
by  Sir  Robert-Baden  Powell  which 
tells  in  simple  language  easily  com- 


prehended by  children,  how  scout- 
ing comes  to  be  used  for  girls. 

"How  did  Scouting  come  to  be 
used  by  girls?"  That  is  what  I 
have  been  asked.  Well,  it  was  this 
way.  In  the  beginning  I  had  used 
Scouting  —  that  is,  wood  craft, 
handiness  and  cheery  helpfulness — 
as  a  means  of  training  young 
soldiers  when  they  first  joined  the 
army,  to  help  them  become  handy, 
capable  men  and  able  to  hold  their 
own  with  anyone  instead  of  being 
mere  drilled  machines.***** 

I  afterwards  took  to  training 
boys  in  that  way,  but  I  had  not  been 
long  at  it  before  the  girls  canie 
along,  and  offered  to  do  the  very 
thing  I  had  hoped  for,  they  wanted 
to  take  up  Scouting  also. 

They  did  not  merely  want  to  be 
imitators  of  the  boys ;  they  wanted 
a  line  of  their  own. 

So  I  gave  them  a  smart  blue 
uniform  and  the  names  of  "Guides" 
and  my  sister  wrote  an  outline  of 
the  scheme.  The  name  Guide  ap- 
pealed to  the  British  girls  because 
the  pick  of  our  frontier  forces  in 
India  is  the  Corps  of  Guides.  The 
term  cavalry  or  infantry  hardly 
describes  it  since  it  is  composed  of 
all-round  handy  men  ready  to  take 
on  any  job  in  the  campaign  line  and 
do  it  well. 

Then,  too,  a  woman  who  can  be 
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a  good  and  helpful  comrade  to  her 
brother  or  husband  or  son  along 
the  path  of  life  is  really  a  guide  to 

•  111  m 

The  coming  of  the  Great  War 
gave  the  Girl  Guides  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  quickly  showed  the 
value   of  their  training  by  under- 


taking a  variety  of  duties  which 
made  them  valuable  to  their  coun- 
try in  a  time  of  need.***** 

It  is  thanks  to  Mrs.  Juliet  Low, 
of  Savannah,  that  the  movement 
was  successfully  started  in  Amer- 
ica, and  though  the  name  Girl 
Scouts  has  there  been  used  it  is  all 


part  of  the  same  sisterhood,  work- 
ing to  the  same  ends,  and  living  up 
to  the  same  Laws  and  Promise." 
The  countries  now  using  the 
name  of  Girl  Scouts  instead  of  Girl 
Guides,  are :  Sweden,  Poland, 
Czheco-Slnvakia,  Peru,  Jerusalem 
and  the  United  States. 


Clever  Films  Aid  Dairymen 


MORE  economical  production 
of  milk  is  one  of  the 
biggest  needs  of  the  cow- 
milking  farmer.  It  is  the  one  big 
problem  which  he  can  solve  right 
on  his  farm.  While  the  demand 
for  milk  and  milk  products  is  grow- 
ing steadily  as  a  consequence  of  an 
increasing  population  and  the  wider 
knowledge  of  the  food  value  of 
dairy  products,  the  average  dairy 
farmer  continues  to  follow  methods 
of  production  which  are  barely 
earning  him  a  living  and  which 
necessitate  long  days  of  hard  work 
the  year  round. 

Ancestry    Necessary    to    Profits 

Successful  dairymen  find  that 
there  are  two  important  steps  that 
must  be  taken  in  the  building  up 
of  a  profitable  herd,  both  of  which 
should  be  followed  on  every  farm 
where  the  sale  of  milk  or  cream 


the 


of 


constitutes     tne     main     source 
income. 

One  of  them  is  by  disposing  of 
cows  that  are  shown  by  the  milk 
scales  and  the  Babcock  test  to  be 
unprofitable  producers.  The  other 
is  by  increasing  the  production  of 
the  herd  by  use  of  a  good  pure 
bred  bull  whose  immediate  ancestry 
is  known  to  be  large  producers. 

The  Extension  Service  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  prepared  and  is  now 
distributing  a  two-reel  story  film 
depicting  the  advantages  of  the  cow 
testing  association  and  the  pure 
bred  bull.  It  is  called  "Jonathan 
Barr's  Conversion."  A  synopsis  of 
the  story  follows : 

Down    the    Lane 

Through  the  pasture  lane  gate 
they  come,  Reddy,  Bess,  Brindle, 
Old  Spot  and  all  the  rest  of  the 


herd  with  "Dick"  Barr  tagging 
behind.  And  we  find  Jonathan 
Barr,  an  average  dairy  farmer, 
reviewing  his  herd  as  they  come 
through. 

Jack  Wilson,  the  cow  tester,  is 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  Barr 
farm  and  that  evening  the  milk 
is  weighed  and  samples  taken. 

"Old  Brindle  fills  a  fourteen 
quart  pail  and  it  raises  thick  cream 
too"  according  to  Mr.  Barr,  but 
when  her  milk  is  weighed  and  the 
scales  tip  ten  pounds  Mr.  Barr 
gasps  in  surprise  but  finds  the  ex- 
cuse that  she  has  been  fresh  three 
months. 

Nellie  Miller,  teacher  at  the  Dis- 
trict school  lives  at  the  Barr  home 
and  it  looks  rather  like  Nellie  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Jack  Wil- 
son has  taken  such  an  interest  in 
the  Barr  herd. 
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The  next  morning,  after  weigh- 
ing the  milk  and  taking  samples, 
comes  the  test  for  butterfat.  It 
looks  easy  and  Mr.  Barr  tries  to 
fill  one  of  the  little  test  bottles  with 
the  pipette  and  creates  a  laugh  all 
around.  Old  Brindle  tests  4  per 
cent  and  Jonathan  Barr  is  positive 
that  she  is  a  humdinger. 

Detecting   the   Loss 

A  year  passes  in  which  Jack  has 
consistently  tested  the  Barr  herd 
and  "tuned  in"  with  Nellie  on  the 
radio.  At  the  close  of  the  testing 
year  the  summary  shows  alarming 
results.  "Mean  to  tell  me  they  all 
lost  money?"  asks  Mr.  Barr,  and 
Jack  answers,  "All  but  six  and  the 
others  lost  more  money  than  the 
six  made." 

•  On  the  other  side  of  the  country 
is  the  farm  of  Horace  Stout,  pros- 
perous dairyman.     It  is  his  seventh 


year  in  the  cow  testing  association. 
Mr.   Barr  and  Jack  made  a  visit. 

The  County  Sale 

The  next  week  we  find  them  on 
the  front  row  at  the  county  Hol- 
stein  sale.  Just  as  Jonathan  is 
secretly  bidding  on  a  good  yearling 
bull  Nellie  brings  a  letter  to  Jack. 
It  is  from  home  and  it  says  that 
"The  quarter  section  next  to  the 
home  has  been  purchased  and"  and 
—No  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give 
the  whole  story. 

Anyway,  it  was  the  cow  testing 
association  that  told  the  facts  and 
created  a  desire  for  something 
better  and  it  was  purebred  live- 
stock that  interested  "Dick"  in 
staying  on  the  farm  and  that  made 
it  possible  to  install  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  Mother  Barr. 

"After  all,  isn't  that  the  real 
purpose  of  better  livestock?" 


The  Modern  American  School 
Its  Building  and  Equipment 


(Continued  from  page  133) 


ests  of  these  subjects  are  not  best 
served  until  each  room  has  char- 
acter and  atmosphere  peculiar  and 
distinctive  to  the  subject  matter 
taught  by  reason  of  provision  for 
the  storage  and  exhibit  of'  such 
portions  of  this  subject  matter  as 


lends    interest    or    beauty    to    the 
room. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  school 
authorities  completely  to  equip 
these  rooms.  The  efforts  of  suc- 
ceeding classes  in  gathering  inter- 
esting    material     and     purchasing 


good  pictures  is  of  no  small  value 
in  effecting  an  abiding  interest  of 
pupils  in  these  subjects. 

The  tendency  in  many  schools  to 
enlarge  the  library  and  use  it  for 
study  room  purposes,  distributing 
part  of  the  books  to>  the  class  rooms 
to  be  referred  to  frequently  in  the 
class  work  is  commendable  and  in 
line  with  the  suggestions  of  this 
paragraph. 

The  fact  that  class  rooms  must 
be  used  for  more  than  one  purpose 
in  small  schools  is  no  excuse  for 
not  designing,  equipping  and  deco- 
rating these  rooms  for  specific  work 
as  there  should  always  be  sufficient 
uniformity  in  seating,  blackboards, 
cases,  etc.,  to  accommodate  the 
usual  recitation  work.  Schools 
built  after  this  idea  do  not  grow 
out  of  date  as  school  buildings  of 
the  past  have  done  but  each  year 
become  more  interesting  and  better 
equipped  to  perform  their  great 
task. 

Visual    Requirements 

A  discussion  of  modern  develop- 
ments in  school  buildings  would  be 
incomplete  without  special  mention 
of  the  provision  for  visual  educa- 
tion. Visual  education  has  always 
played  a  large  part  in  school  work 
but  until  recently  its  tools  have 
been  confined  to  the  printed  page 
and  blackboard.  Today  practically 
all  subject  matter  for  schools  is 
being  prepared  in  maps,  charts,  pic- 
tures, drawings,  slides  and  motion 
picture  films.  Schools  are  acquir- 
ing this  material  at  a  rapid  rate. 

This  necessitates  bulletin  board 
space  and  an  electric  plug  in  every 
class  room  for  the  lantern  or  Pic- 
turol.  This  is  accomplished  with 
very  little  expense  by  installing  a 
combination  Hubbel  receptacle  with 
one  of  the  switches  controlling  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  room. 

If  the  building  is  constructed  on 
a  unit  plan  so  there  is  uniformity 
of  window  sizes,  an  extra  set  of 
opaque  shades  can,  be  provided  and 
moved  from  room  to  room  with  the 
projector  to  replace  the  translucent 
shades. 

Visual  education  begins  with 
the  exterior  design  of  the  school 
building.    Pupils  should  early  be 
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taught  to  distinguish  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  ancient 
forms  of  architecture,  for  these 
forms  are  to  modern  buildings 
what  the  ancient  languages  are  to 
the  English  language. 

The  trophy  case  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  near  the  front  en- 
trance is  always  a  source  of  in- 
terest and  inspiration  to  students. 
One  or  more  exhibition  cases 
placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
corridor  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  visual  education  in 
the  modern  school.  The  exhibition 
case  is  most  successful  when  made 
in  short  sections,  not  over  8'-0" 
long,  and  the  exhibits  changed 
often  and  regularly  arranged  for. 

In  smaller  schools  a  good  prac- 
tice is  to  provide  one  exhibit  case 
for  each  floor.  It  being  the  duty 
of  alternating  rooms  or  depart- 
ments such  as  Manual  Training, 
Cooking,  Sewing,  Printing,  etc.,  to 
provide  and  set  up  the  exhibit  in 
succeeding  weeks  and  similarly  for 
grade  work. 

The  location  of  bulletin  boards 
is  an  important  part  of  visual  edu- 
cation. Bulletin  boards  should  be 
provided  in  corridors  at  conspicu- 
ous points  where  they  will  be  well 
lighted  and  where  groups  of  pupils 
will  not  interfere  with  the  traffic 
or  opening  of  doors.  They  should 
be  provided  in  all  rooms  used  for 
class  work.  In  grade  rooms  bul- 
letin boards  are  necessary  placed 
same  height  as  blackboards  and 
over  the  tops  of  blackboards. 
Green  felt  over  the  soft  pine  boards 
makes  a  fine  display  background 
and  permits  the  use  of  pins  as  well 
as  thumb  tacks. 

The  picture  moulding  is  essential 
and  should  usually  conform  to  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  rather  than 
form  a  striking  dark  line  near  the 
ceiling. 

Display  of  Maps 

No  standard  provision  can  be 
made  for  displaying  maps  because 
of  the  variety  of  map  rollers  and 
frames  in  use.  The  various  map 
stands  are  more  or  less  in  the  way 
and  hard  to  store.     Hooks  in  the 


THE  OBSERVATION  CASE 

Exhibit  of  third  grade  work.  The  work  done  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory  is  exhibited 
to  the  school  from  the  corridor.  A/  case  is  provided  for  each  grade  room  in  the  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  The  National  Kindergarten  College, 
the  new  Grade  School  at  Riverside,  111.,  and  the  demonstration  Agricultural  School  for  the 
Ypsilanti  State  Normal  College,  Mich. 


trim  are  unsightly  but  offer  a  rather 
practical  solution. 

In  no  department  of  school  work 
has  the  development  been  more 
marked  than  that  of  health  educa- 
tion. The  limbs  and  physical  or- 
gans of  the  body  serve  as  the  tools 
and  main  springs  of  the  intellect. 
Health  education  is  fast  being  given 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  equal 
importance  with  the  book  subjects. 
Athletics  as  featured  are  the  great 
builders  of  interest  and  school  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
the  effective  means  of  interesting 
the  public  in  the  school  activities. 
The  activities  of  this  department 
centers  around  the  Gymnasium. 
So  much  interest  is  shown  by  the 
public  in  competitive  school  games 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
make  these  rooms  large  enough  to 
seat  the  spectators.  In  schools  that 
cannot  afford  a  separate  Audi- 
torium this  room  is  often  equipped 
with  a  balcony,  store  room  and 
stage  and  seated  on  occasions  for 


Auditorium  use.  One  could  well 
write  an  article  of  this  length  on  the 
requirements  for  health  education 
alone.  No  other  part  of  the  school 
building  requires  more  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  Architect  to  properly 
arrange  for  physical  directors, 
nurses,  doctors,  showers,  lockers, 
store  rooms,  toilets,  pool,  spectators, 
sanitation,  light  and  ventilation. 
This  department  must  always  be 
arranged  so  it  can  be  used  alter- 
nately by  the  community  and  school 
without  conflicting. 

The  changes  in  school  buildings 
are  direct  reflections  of  changes  in 
the  curriculum  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  The  conception 
that  education  is  life  and  not  merely 
a  preparation  for  life,  and  of  edu- 
cation through  activities,— learning 
by  doing — is  fast  transforming  the 
school  building  from  a  study  and 
recitation  building  to  a  building  in 
which  boys  and  girls  live  in  school 
much  as  they  live  outside  the 
school.     In  fact  the  avowed  major 
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work  of  many  schools  is  assisting 
boys  and  girls  to  live  better  in  the 
school  the  life  they  naturally  lead 
outside. 

Physical    Development 

Each  year  more  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  freedom  in  schools, 
upon  physical  development  and 
health  education,  and  upon  the 
social  factor.  The  center  of  in- 
terest of  the  school  is  shifting  from 
books,  to  life  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  text 
books  is  being  changed  from  facts 
to  be  committed  to  memory,  to 
vitalized  projects  to  be  carried  out. 

The  school  is  attempting  to  be  of 
service  in  vocational  guidance  and 
give  to  boys  and  girls  taking  up  the 


life  work  of  the  community,  educa- 
tional training  of  as  much  practical 
value  to  them  as  the  academic 
courses  are  to  those  who  go  to 
college. 

These  changes  in  the  theory, 
purpose  and  practice  in  education 
are  barely  begun  in  some  schools 
and  carried  to  a  very  advanced 
stage  in  others. 

Teachers  can  not  get  results 
today  compatible  with  the  times 
without  the  means  of  promoting 
the  play  spirit  in  school  work  or 
without  regard  for  health  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  rapid  developments  in  these 
fields  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
changed  character  of  the  modern 
school  building. 


Three  Children's  Viewpoints 

(Continued  from  page  135) 


most  always  have  ice  cream,  but  I 
just  hate  the  movies."  "Did  you 
ever  tell  your  mother  and  your 
daddy  that  you  don't  like  to  go  to 
the  movies?"  "No,  cause  I  haf  to 
go — (emphatically)  there's  no  place 
else  for  me  to  be."  This  baby 
actually  suffering  in  silence !  This 
adored,  exquisite  bit  of  humanity 
whose  mother's  friends  had  accused 


her  of  watching  and  registering  her 
every  breath,  enduring  punishment 
without  complaint ! 

She  whose  welfare  had  been 
guarded  as  a  priceless  treasure, 
whose  slightest  indisposition  would 
bring  consternation  to  the  house- 
hold and  cause  her  parents  to  sum- 
mon the  finest  child  specialist  forth- 
with !    This  child  was  enduring  real 


mental  anguish.  Excellent  dis- 
cipline (painlessly  administered) 
which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
many  another  mother  had  impelled 
this  little  girl  who  had  so  recently 
left  the  cradle  to  play  the  role  as 
laid  out  for  her  because  she  must ! 

Yes,  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
these  observations  may  carry  a 
lesson  to  the  grown-up.  How 
deeply  and  with  what  studied  care 
we  must  proceed  to  probe  the 
mental  processes  of  the  very 
young !  Do  we  realize  they  are 
actually  more  fortitudinous  when  it 
comes  to  endurance  of  perplexities 
and  mental  distress  than  we  ?  True 
a  grown-up  will  be  less  apt  to  cry 
out  in  a  dental  chair  when  a  tender 
nerve  is  exposed  than  will  a  child 
on  whom  pain  is  suddenly  inflicted. 
Certain  inhibitions  and  long  and 
trained  study  in  effect  make  the 
man  or  woman  endure  that  sort 
of  discomfort  more  quietly.  But 
few  of  us,  I  believe,  realize  how 
often  and  what  a  great  part  of  the 
time  a  child  heeds  his  mental  in- 
hibitions and  suffers  in  silence  be- 
cause he  must. 

While  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  dis- 
cipline, is  it  not  yet  our  business  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the 
workings  and  processes  of  that  in- 
tricate and  busy  work-shop — our 
child's  mind?  Oh,  yes,  we  will 
say,  this  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
petent teachers  under  whose  care 
we  place  our  boys  and  girls. 
Trained  specialists  watch  and  guide 
their  every  mental  step?  All  true, 
but  do  we  ourselves  not  sometimes 
fail  to  see  and  heed  signs  which 
those  who  do  not  entirely  delegate 
their  childrens'  training  to  others, 
might  discern? 


A  Happy  Household 

Little  Louise  was  lost  on  the  street 
and  was  brought  into  the  police  sta- 
tion. The  officers  tried  in  every  way 
to  learn  her  name.  Finally  one  of 
the  officers  said:  "What  name  does 
your  mother  call  your  father?" 
"Why,"  replied  Louise,  very  innocent- 
ly, "she  don't  call  him  any  name; 
she   likes  him  !" — Harper's  Magazine. 
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Educating  The  Community 
Through  The  Movie 

By  David  L.  Oberg 
Principal  Junior  High  School,  Petaluma,  California 


THE  school  board  and  super- 
intendent who  expects  the 
community  to  build  schools 
and  willingly  support  them  must 
expect  to  make  his  schools  vital 
factors  in  building  the  community. 
The  problem  is  one  of  making  "a 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant." 
Permitting  Farm  Bureaus,  lodges, 
patriotic  societies  and  other  or- 
ganizations to  use  the  cafeterias 
and  auditoriums  are  steps  in  this 
direction.  While  helpful  in  develop- 
ing the  community  yet  these  efforts 
are  not  sufficient.  It  is  up  to  the 
school  man  to  educate  the  parent 
and  the  public  as  well  as  the  pupil, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  accomp- 
lished. Could  educator's  realize  the 
value  of  the  moving  picture  in 
achieving  this  aim,  I  am  certain 
that  the  film  would  be  far  more 
extensively  used. 

Three   Years   Experience 

After  three  years  of  successful 
experience  I  see  greater  possibilities 
in  the  film  than  I  ever  dreamed  of 
before.  This  is  our  fourth  and 
most  successful  year.  To  make  this 
article  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
nonuser  of  films  or  to  the  person 
just  experimenting  with  them  I 
shall  confine  my  discussion  to  those 
things  that  have  actually  been 
accomplished. 

The  problem  divides  itself  into 
these  factors :  The  movie  organ- 
ization, the  film  program,  the  com- 
munity number  and  lastly  and  most 
important  of  all  advertising  and 
selling  the  movies. 

The  Movie  Organization :  In 
1920  committees  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  handle  the  enterprise  from  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  started 
our  movies ;  there  was  the  com- 
mittee on  selecting  films,  a  second 
on  equipment,   the  third   acted   as 


treasurer,  a  fourth  attended  to  the 
shipping  of  the  films  and  a  fifth 
managed  the  publicity. 

I  was  elected  manager  and  in- 
structed to  work  with  these  other 
committees.  Credit  must  be  given 
to  all  these  committees  for  the  time 
and  energy  spent.  After  three 
years  of  experience  I  feel  the  com- 
mittee plan  in  a  modified  form  is 
the  very  best.  The  problem  is  too 
big  for  any  one  individual  to  handle 
alone.  All  that  one  individual  can 
do  is  to  act  as  director  and  man- 
ager. The  success  or  failure  of  the 
movies  is  up  to  this  individual  and 
it  should  be  so  understood  that 
responsibility  may  be  fixed.  It  is 
his  or  her  duty  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  various  committees  and  see 
that  they  function. 

Problems    That    Were    Met 

Here  is  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  confronted  us 
when  we  undertook  our  community 
movies. 

I. — The  Films :  Desiring  to 
secure  movies  that  were  suitable 
for  a  school  we  first  booked 
through  an  organization  that  claim- 
ed to  specialize  in  programs  "for 
schools  and  churches".  The  first 
program  furnished  was  splendid. 
Everyone  was  well  pleased.  After 
the  second  some  of  the  pious  people 
in  the  community  began  to  "whis- 
per" about  the  Parent  Teacher 
Movies.  They  objected  to  the 
dancing  and  drinking  scenes  in  a 
western  drama,  although  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  picture  was  good. 
The  third  picture  almost  disheart- 
ened us.  It  could  not  have  been 
worse.  From  this  experience  we 
learned  to  do  our  own  booking. 
That  meant  that  we  had  to  learn 
films  from  A  to  Z.  I  tackled  the 
problem.    With    the    help    of    the 


different  members  of  the  committee 
we  soon  developed  a  sixth  sense  for 
good  pictures.  This  phase  of  the 
problem  will  be  dealt  with  fully  in 
the  "film"  part  of  this  article. 

II. — Equipment :  We  started 
with  one  machine.  The  wait 
between  reels  was  too  great  a 
handicap.  Unless  two  machines 
can  be  secured  do  not  attempt 
regular  programs.  Furthermore, 
make  sure  that  machines  and  other 
equipment  is  in  first  class  shape,  or 
all  your  efforts  in  other  directions 
will  come  to  naught.  The  vexing 
problem  of  securing  a  competent 
operator  was  easily  solved  when  a 
firm  of  local  electricians  volun- 
teered to  supervise  the  work.  In 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  we 
have  given  them  considerable  free 
publicity  and  commendation. 

A  ticket  selling  booth,  plush  cur- 
tains for  the  orchestra  pit  and  sev- 
eral other  pieces  of  equipment  were 
purchased  during  our  first  two 
years,  all  of  which  have  improved 
the  performance  considerably.  Give 
people  comfort  and  service  and  you 
will  have  growing  and  appreciative 
patronage. 

Music  Necessary 

Music :  Pictures  without  good 
music  will  not  draw.  As  musical 
appreciation  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  conducting  community  movies, 
the  thirteen  dollars  a  week  we 
spend  for  professional  musicians 
is  money  well  spent.  A  pianist  in 
the  afternoon  and  a  three  piece 
orchestra  at  night  have  done  highly 
creditable  work.  We  are  hoping  in 
time  to  use  pupils  in  the  orchestra 
to  give  them  the  experience  in  play- 
ing for  moving  pictures. 

III. — Relation  to  Local  Ex- 
hibitor :  Frequently  school  men 
have  told  me  that  the  presence  of 
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one  or  more  theatres  in  their  town 
and  the  hostility  of  the  proprietors 
was  the  obstacle  in  the  way.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  place  except 
in  our  larger  cities  with  their  movie 
palaces,  where  this  objection  could 
not  be  overcome. 

In  Petaluma  there  are  two  thea- 
tres which  are  owned  by  one  man. 
Efforts  to  establish  rival  theatres 
in  the  past  have  always  ended  in 
failure.  The  same  was  predicted 
for  our  venture.  The  slight  oppo- 
sition that  we  did  encounter  when 
our  movies  were  beginning  to  go 
over  was  due  to  misunderstanding. 
This  reached  a  climax  when  I 
chanced  to  book  a  picture  from  a 
company  in  which  our  exhibitor 
was  a  stockholder.  The  exhibitor 
had  the  picture  cancelled.  To  reach 
an  understanding  over  the  question 
a  conference  was  arranged  between 
the  exhibitor  and  a  committee 
representing  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association. 

Serving  on  the  P.  T.  A.  com- 
mittee was  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  was 
also  a  board  member  and  the 
writer.  After  discussing  the  char- 
acter of  the  non-theatrical  movie 
and  explaining  its  purpose  all  oppo- 
sition and  misunderstanding  disap- 
peared. Ever  since  our  relations 
have  been  most  cordial.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  we  have  been 
of  distinct  help  to  the  local  ex- 
hibitor. For  example  the  manage- 
ment of  a  popular  feature  sought 
to  use  our  auditorium  for  exhibit- 
ing his  film.  Had  we  accepted  his 
offer  no  doubt  our  treasury  would 
have  been  enriched  fully  $500.  Our 
main  reason  for  refusing  his  offer 
was  because  his  film  was  at  the  best 
a  melodrama  and  not  suitable  for 
a  public  school. 

The    Film    Program 

Until  one  gets  his  bearings  in 
the  community  movie  enterprise 
he  will  naturally  do  as  we  did. 
Select  the  best  pictures  possible 
that  can  be  secured  and  that  will 
draw  a  crowd.  Even  in  this  stage 
the  booker  can  keep  in  mind  those 
pictures  that  will  be  helpful  to 
pupils  in  their  school  work.     With 


this  thought  in  mind  "Silas 
Marner,"  "The  Mill  on  The  Floss," 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "Little  Women" 
and  the  "Blue  Bird"  were  shown. 
Dozens  of  others  of  the  same  class 
have  proved  drawing  cards. 

The  question  now  is  not  one  of 
finding  good  pictures  but  enough 
dates  to  show  the  good  ones  avail- 
able. This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  development  that  our 
movies  have  had.  Our  movies  are 
now  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  a 
number  of  other  ends  and  purposes 
a  description  of  which  follows: 

Developing  a  Community  Spirit 

It  is  an  axiom  that  a  community 
advances  according  to  its  enlighten- 
ment and  intelligence.  The  problem 
is  therefore  one  of  educating  your 
community  or  to  use  commercial 
parlance  "selling  your  proposition". 
There  are  a  number  of  different 
lessons  that  need  to  be  taught.  One 
should  expect  to  spend  years  of 
time  in  teaching  them.  Neither 
individuals  nor  communities  change 
overnight.  Old  habits  must  be 
broken,  old  ways  of  thinking 
changed  and  new  points  presented. 
People  are  willing  to  be  lead  but 
not  driven. 

American  people  have  long  taken 
their  amusement  vicariously;  a-la- 
bleacher  or  a-la-theatre  chair,  or 
how  not  ?  Community  singing  once 
a  month  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
means  of  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  audience.  Many  backward  per- 
sons told  me  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  sing  when  the  only  light  in  the 
house  was  that  of  the  lantern  on 
the  screen.  Especially  when  the 
songs  were  old  favorites.  The 
selections  chosen  are  always  in 
keeping  with  the  feature  of  the 
evening.  In  spite  of  a  rainy  night 
a  good  sized  crowd  turned  out  to 
sing  the  old  civil  war  melodies  at 
the  Lincoln's  birthday  program. 
"The  Copperhead"  was  the  feature 
shown.  The  Scotch  programs  on 
Friday  following  Robert  Burns' 
birthday,  the  Blue-bells  of  Scot- 
land, Annie  Laurie  and  other  favor- 
ites are  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Along  with  these  are  highland  fling 
dances  and  Harry  Lauder  im- 
personations. 


More  potent  than  the  singing,  in 
interesting  the  public,  has  been  the 
community  number  at  each  per- 
formance. At  first  this  was  simply 
a  single  vaudeville  act,  put  on  by 
local  talent.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
numbers,  but  in  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  such  a  development 
of  the  dramatic  talents  of  the  com- 
munity that  we  are  beginning  to 
subordinate  the  use  of  the  film  in 
order  to  give  this  talent  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  expression.  Here 
are  some  of  the  numbers  that  have 
met  with  high  approval :  During 
Health  Week  "Walter  Camp's 
Daily  Dozen"  was  staged  by  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  for  our  audience 
while  a  troop  of  Boy  Scout^  ap- 
peared at- the  local  theatre.  At  our 
St.  Patrick's  day  program  a  bevy 
of  girls  gave  a  series  of  Garden 
Dances,  and  for  an  encore  an 
Irish  Jig.  "Molly'O"  was  the 
feature  shown. 

Aid   to   Scouts 

To  help  reestablish  the  boy  scout 
work  in  our  town  this  same  troop 
of  boys  gave  "The  Scout's  Honor". 
Owing  to  the  length  of  the  play 
only  short  reel  subjects  were 
shown.  This  wasi  also  done  during 
music  week  when  the  music  depart- 
ment had  over  a  hundred  pupils 
demonstrate  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. So  well  has  the  school 
orchestra  acquitted  itself  this  year 
that  next  term  an  evening  concert 
will  be  given,  while  the  boy  scouts 
will  probably  put  on  a  pageant.  I 
need  not  explain  that  the  film  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
public  and  creating  an  incentive 
for  this  type  of  work.  One  of  our 
most  far  reaching  programs  of  the 
year  was  that  given  in  co-operation 
with  the  city's  paint-up,  clean-up 
campaign.  "The  Trial  of  Fire" 
was  staged  by  the  sixth  grade.  This 
play  formed  the  motive  for  much 
of  the  work  in  spelling,  writing 
and  English  for  some  time  before 
the  play  was  given.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  in  "Through  the  Back  Door" 
was  the  feature.  So  well  was  the 
play  received  that  it  was  repeated 
before  the  two  other  organizations 
in  town.     This  is  only  one  of  the 
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instances  where  the  school  work  has 
been  motivated.  In  fact  the  pos- 
sibilites  in  this  direction  are  almost 
unlimited. 

Lest  the  reader  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  above  and  other 
results  which  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  narrate  have  come  without 
work  let  him  ponder  long  and  hard 
on  the  final  section  of  this  article. 
To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  the  chain. 

Advertising   and   Selling 

Without  it  there  is  no  success. 
Had  we  not  sold  our  movies  we 
could  not  have  given  the  American 
Legion  the  $230  necessary  to  equip 
their  kitchen  and  make  their  hall 
the  meeting  place  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Farm  Bureau,  and 
many  other  gatherings  of  similar 
character.  Nor  could  we  have 
spent  several  additional  hundreds  in 
paying  for  some  of  the  equipment 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  Were  it  not  for  our  sys- 
tematic selling  our  P.  T.  A.  would 
go  under,  as  the  state  per  capita  tax 
is  high  and  our  dues  are  low.  So 
from  the  financial  side  alone  the 
movie  is  worth  while. 

These  are  the  methods  that  have 
brought  us  results.  We  give  but 
twenty  or  twenty-five  programs  a 
year.  Timeliness  and  variety  char- 
acterize these.  Different  groups 
of  people  are  appealed  to  as  well 
as  different  ages.  Full  advantage 
is  taken  of  every  date  of  patriotic 
significance.  The  day  after  Thanks- 
giving, when  most  of  the  schools  of 
California  are  closed  we  give  a 
strong  program  and  have  always 
had  a  good  attendance.  The  Wash- 
ington's birthday  program  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  impressing 
the  history  lessons  of  colonial 
times.  These  and  other  programs 
I  have  mentioned  indicate  how  our 
programs  are  made  attractive.  The 
wide  range  of  programs  and  their 
variety  is  an  important  factor  in 
holding  the  public.  Each  year  at 
our  strong  "Mother's  Day"  pro- 
grams which  close  our  season  re- 
gret is  heard  on  every  hand  that 
"the  P.  T.  A.  movies  have  closed 
for  the  year". 


Must  Advertise 

But  attractive  programs  will  not 
do  all  the  attracting.  Mondays  both 
our  newspapers  carry  a  story  or  an- 
nouncement of  what  will  be  on  at 
the  high  school  Friday.  Tuesday 
another  "story"  with  some  ad- 
ditional information.  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  a  broadside  story 
with  the  names  of  the  local  talent 
that  will  appear.  One  of  these  days 
a  story  will  run  containing  the  spe- 
cial musical  numbers  that  the  or- 
chestra will  play.  Often  the  name 
of  some  well  known  overture  or 
operatic  selection  will  bring  from 
one  to  a  dozen  music  lovers  out. 
Friday  a  recapitulation  of  the 
week's  write  ups  in  brief  tabulated 
form.  Saturday's  write  up  will  be 
a    comment   of   Friday's   program. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
articles  posters  are  placed  in  all 
six  buildings.  These  are  occasion- 
ally made  in  the  drawing  classes. 
The  committee  on  publicity  will 
extend  this  type  of  advertising  next 
year.  A  Bulletin  (9"  x  12")  is  is- 
sued six  times  a  year.  These 
serve  to  advertise  six  of  our  pro- 
grams. On  one  Friday  of  each 
term  special  benefit  performances 
are  given.  Ice  cream  is  sold. 
The  advertising  on  the  backs  of 
the  tickets  and  on  the  folder  an- 
nouncing the  play  pays  for  both 
tickets  and  folders  and  the  mailing 
of  these  to  influential  lodge  and 
club  members.  Prizes  are  given  to 
the  pupils  selling  the  most  tickets. 
This  is  the  only  time  during  the 
year  that  the  pupils  are  permitted 
to  sell  tickets. 

When  juvenile  programs  are 
given  or  those  closely  related  to 
school  work  teachers  are  asked  to 
read  the  stories  to  their  classes. 

This  is  done  whenever  possible 
that  the  largest  number  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  be  interested. 
Furthermore  a  large  matinee  at- 
tendance usually  means  a  large 
evening  crowd  as  enthusiastic  chil- 
dren are  the  best  advertisers. 
Occasionally  the  ministers  are 
asked  to  announce  those  perform- 
ances of  patriotic  or  ethical  char- 
acter. 


Lastly  a  personal  touch  is  pro- 
vided for.  While  the  same  ticket 
seller  is  used  at  each  performance, 
different  persons  are  asked  to  take 
them  at  the  door.  This  plan  is 
valuable  in  that  it  interests  a  large 
number  of  people.  Next  year  we 
plan  to  have  the  mayor  and  one  of 
the  council  men  start  the  season. 
A  teacher  in  charge  of  the  matinee 
and  the  one  in  charge  of  the  eve- 
ning shows  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  give  a  pleasant  and  cordial 
greeting  to  regular  attendants  and 
to  make  the  occasional  patron  feel 
at  home.  These  managers  keep  a 
close  watch  that  talkative  people  do 
not  "spoil  the  show"  for  others  by 
"whispering"  talking  and  eating 
confections. 

Summary 

While  people  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  school  and  are 
learning  to  make  a  "Wider  use  of 
the  School  Plant,"  yet  great  things 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  definite 
program.  The  movie  is  the  means 
of  attracting  the  public  and  helping 
them  realize  that  the  schools  belong 
to  them.  But  the  film  alone  will  not 
continue  to  draw.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  community  num- 
ber, in  which  for  the  most  part 
"home  talent"  is  used.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  manager  and  the 
committees  is  to  uncover  and  dis- 
cover the  wealth  of  material  that 
exists  in  every  locality.  This  part 
of  the  program  may  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  the  class  room 
teacher  to  effectively  teach  folk 
songs,  plays  of  patriotic,  civic  and 
thrift  character.  Fostering  a  love 
of  good  music  is  another  aim  of  the 
community  movie.  The  above 
are  realized  and  the  movie  pro- 
grams "go  over"  only  when  the 
movies  are  properly  advertised  and 
sold.  Significant  and  satisfactory 
as  have  been  Petaluma's  three  and 
half  years  experience  I  feel  the 
best  is  yet  to  come. 


Spink,   Spank,  Spunk 
Papa:     "Bobby,  if  you  had  a  little 

more  spunk  you  would  stand  better 

in    your    class.      Now,    do    you   know 

what  spunk  is?" 
Bobby:      "Yes,     sir.      It's     the     past 

participle    of   spank." 
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Visual  Education  and  Its  Literature 


AS  THE  country  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  part 
it  took  in  the  War,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  to 
the  student  of  the  trend  of  our 
affairs  that  there  is  a  very  general 
movement  on  hand  which  makes 
for  an  extension  of  education  in  all 
of  its  departments  and  branches. 
An  unusual  number  of  school 
and  college  buildings  are,  at  this 
time,  in  the  course  of  erection  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  many  young  men  and  women 
are  now  in  training  to  become 
teachers  of  our  children  throughout 
the  land.  When  movements  of  this 
nature  come  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  them 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  our  educators  and  parents 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
further  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  and  many  lines  along 
which  encouragement  may  be 
applied. 

Special  Sense  Training 

We  are  gradually  realizing  the 
great  importance  of  educating  the 
special  senses  of  our  children,  and 
that  throughout  the  entire  time  of 
the  instructional  period  of  their 
lives.  It  is  truly  wonderful  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  that  way, 
for  the  acuteness  and  efficiency  of 
any  one  of  the  senses  are  subject 
to  the  same  intensive  training  that 
any  structure  of  the  body  is  out- 
side* of  them. 

Through  such  training  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  recognition  of 
sounds,  may  be  brought  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree ;  touch,  as  a  sense, 
may  be  similarly  improved,  and  so 
on  for  the  other  senses. 

We  take  observation  to  fall 
under  the  sense  of  sight ;  but  the 
seeing  of  a  thing  and  the  observing 
of  it  are,  to  a  degree,  somewhat 
different.  One  may  simply  see  a 
bee  gathering  nectar  from  a  flower, 
while    the    observer    of    the    same 
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thing  notes  how  the  insect  uses  its 
legs ;  how  its  wings  are  held ;  its 
movements,  and  so  on. 

This  power  of  observation  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
when  the  power  or  faculty  is  sci- 
entifically trained,  this  importance 
is  enormously  increased.  Taking 
men,  women  and  children  as  they 
run,  it  is  not  often  that  one  meets 
with  a  first-class,  trained  observer, 
by  which  is  meant  one  who  not  only 
sees  a  thing,  but  who  appreciates, 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  or  her 
knowledge,  what  is  seen. 

Improving  Observation 

Our  power  of  observation  may 
be  enormously  improved  and  accu- 
rately sensed  through  its  constant 
and  careful  development  and  use. 
No  end  of  examples  might  be  given 
to  illustrate  this,  drawn  from  an 
endless  series  of  circumstances  that 
confront  any  one  of  us  during  our 
daily  lives.  As  an  instance,  we 
might  take  two  young  men  who 
have  spent  a  day  together  in  a 
ramble  in  the  country. 

In  the  evening  some  old  natu- 
ralist interrogates  them  as  to  what 
they  have  observed,  and  one  of 
them  replies  that  it  was  the  dullest 
stroll  he  had  ever  experienced, 
while  the  other  relates  in  detail  all 
that  he  has  noted  about  birds,  trees, 
clouds,  insect,  and  so  on — enough 
to  furnish  material  for  a  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  article  on 
the  zoology,  and  not  a  little  botany, 
of  the  area  gone  over. 

The  first  young  man  has  probably 
had  a  schooling  where  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  education 
of  the  special  senses  in  general,  nor 
to  the  art  of  thorough  and  exact 
observation  in  particular ;  while  the 
other  has  had  all  this  in  his  train- 
ing, has  taken  full  advantage  of  it, 
and  brought  it  constantly  into  prac- 
tice from  his  boyhood  up.  There 
is  no  calling  in  life  which  does  not 
require  continuous,  correct,  and  ex- 


haustive observation,  if  one  expects 
to  make  a  success  of  life.  From  a 
detective  to  a  biologist,  from  a 
farmer  to  an  author,  the  rule  is  the 
same. 

In  All   Schools 

Visual  education  should  be 
taught  and  practised  in  all  of  our 
educational  institutions,  from  the 
modest  country  school  to  the  uni- 
versity of  the  highest  standard ;  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
proper  rearing  of  all  growing 
Americans.  It  is  both  mandatory 
and  essential  to  success  in  all 
walks  of  life;  and,  be  it  said  to  our 
shame,  we  often  find  it  utterly  neg- 
lected by  parents  and  by  teachers 
as  well. 

One  of  the  greatest  fields  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  just 
set  forth  is  the  world  of  nature  in 
which  wq  live,  which  field  now  cov- 
ers everything  that  exists  or  ever 
has  existed,  entirely  apart  from 
what  Man  has  constructed  and 
placed  there. 

It  includes  all  living  animals, 
from  the  most  minute  of  micro- 
scopic forms,  through  the  series  of 
vertebrata  to  take  in  the  largest 
types,  such  as  whales,  elephants, 
and  walruses,  together  with  all  the 
races  of  mankind.  In  botany  it  in- 
cludes the  entire  range  of  plant  life 
and  takes  in  the  lowest  species 
known, — indeed,  everything  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  within  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  all  their  allied 
groups,  when  they  occur  in  undis- 
turbed conditions  and  situations, 
constitute  what  we  now  define  as 
Nature.  The  exhaustive  study  of 
all  this  material  constitutes  Nature 
Study. 

Some    of    the    Literature 

According  to  the  material  to 
which  they  devote  themselves,  those 
skilled  in  such  researches  are 
known  as  biologists  or  naturalists, 
geologists,     palaeontologists,     bota- 
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nists,  and  so  on,  to  include  a  long 
list  of  special  workers  in  the  sec- 
tional departments  of  any  one  of 
the  particular  sciences.  The  world's 
literature  on  all  these  subjects  is 
simply  enormous,  and  every  civi- 
lized nation  has  contributed  to  it. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  nature 
magazines  and  nature  magazines, 
some  of  which  are  ideal  and  fill  all 
that  they  are  expected  to  fill,  being 
of  the  greatesti  service  in  the  matter 
of  teaching  nature,  as  we  find  it, 
in  schools  of  every  description  and 
grade. 

They  assist  the  instructors  to 
bring  the  various  phases  of  nature 
direct  to  the  pupils,  particularly  if 
nature  material  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  what  such  magazines  at- 
tempt to  convey,  which  should  al- 
ways be  the  case  whenever  such 
material  is  available. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  have 
magazines  that  claim  to  be  nature 
magazines,  which  are  so  in  name 
only  and  through  courtesy.  Pub- 
lications of  this  class  often  come 
to  have  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
andt  are  distributed  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  But,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  editors  and  man- 
agers are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
naturalists,  such  magazines  fail  to 
carry  out  what  publications  of  that 
kind  should  do,  as  when  editors 
and  managers  are  competent  natu- 
ralists and  fully  in  touch  with  the 
great  world  of  nature. 

Periodicals  of  this  sort  often  do 
more  harm  than  good;  they  are 
likely  to  make  record  of  statements 
that  are  erroneous,  and  thus  spread 
broadcast  misinformation  which  it 
requires  a  long  time  to  set  right, 
and  which,  in  only  too  many  in- 
stances, accomplishes  permanent  in- 
jury. Nothing  is  more  obpection- 
able  in  such  a  branch  as  Nature 
Study  than  the  circulation  of  er- 
roneous statements. 

A  first  class  and  thoroughly 
reliable  nature  magazine  should  aim 
to  supplement  the  visualization  of 
nature,  and  cause  the  teaching  of  it 
to  be  a  living  factor  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  school  children  and  of 
all  others  who  may  rely  upon  it 
for  that  purpose. 


Review  Visual  Education" 


Author — Frank  N.  Freeman 


A  comparative  study  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures and  other  methods  of  instruction : 
The  report  of  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions made  with  the  aid  of  a  Grant 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  F.  D.  McClusky, 
H.  W,  James,  E.  H.  Reeder,  A.  P. 
Hollis,  Caroline  Hoefer,  Edna  Keith, 
H.  Y.  McClusky,  E.  C.  Rolfe,  Lena  A. 
Shaw,  D.  E.  Walker,  Nina  J.  Beglinger 
and  Jean  A.  Thomas,  edited  by  Frank 
N.  Freeman,  University  of  Chicago 
Press — $3.50 — postage  extra. 

This  book  is  an  unusual  and  most 
interesting  account  of  a  number  of  com- 
parisons which  were  made  between 
different  forms  of  "Visual  Instruction 
Aids"  and  between  such  aids  and  oral 
instruction.  It  carries  with  it  a  criticism 
and  summary  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  opening  an- 
nouncement this  "Movie  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation" has  as  many  "credit  titles"  as 
a  DeMille  DeLuxe  Production  with  an 
all  star  cast  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

It  appears  like  some  spectacular 
motion  picture  productions  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  an  enormously  broad 
field  in  a  few  thousand  feet  of  film 
and  to  carry  its  emphasis  and  proof  of 
underlying  theme  in  the  experiences  of 
its  actors.  And  the  subtitles  of  the 
summary  are  generalizations  just  as 
completely  and  logically  connected  with 
the  book  material  as  the  titles  in  the 
average  film  are  connected  with  the 
story. 

The  educators  who  read  the  book 
will  probably  enjoy  this  summary  as 
thoroughly  as  the  multitude  does  the 
titles  of  the  movies.  They  present  con- 
clusions in  language,  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  and  which  their  author  con- 
ceives as  being  most  applicable  to  the 
educator's  daily  life.  They  are  written 
by  one  who  thinks  the  same  thoughts 
and  in  the  terms  of  the  same  phenomena. 

It  is  not  only  easy  but  pleasant  to 
criticize  constructive  work.  Essentially, 
criticism  is  an  application  of  summarized 
past  experience  and  knowledge  to  the 
material,  which  one  has  under  con- 
sideration. We  are  seriously  afraid 
that  Mr.  Freeman  has  never  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  full  grown 
"Movie,"  that  he  has  never  written 
copy  for,  or  laid  out  display  advertising, 
that  he  has  never  selected  pictures  for 
the  "Illustrated  Daily  News"  or  pre- 
pared charts  and  graphical  presentations 
of  data,  so  that  the  busy  executive  may 
absorb  information  with  the  least  en- 
ergy. Had  he  ever  done  either  one  or 
all  of  these  things  which  constitute  the 
modern  methods  of  transfer  of  intel- 
ligence in  a  vivid  and  emphatic  manner 


his  summary  and  criticism  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  coherent  and 
logical.  He  would  probably  have  con- 
tented himself  with  stating  the  few 
underlying  principles  and  discussing  the 
experiments  in  the  light  of  them. 

As  an  expert  in  statistical  methods, 
we  could  make  several  serious  criticisms 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  methods  of 
the  experiments  on  the  results  obtained 
from  them.  However,  they  covered  such 
a  wide  range  of  territory  that  such 
thoroughness  could  not  be  expected. 
Furthermore,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant they  confirm  the  work  of  Davis 
and  Weber  and  amplify  to  some  extent 
the  number  of  conclusions  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  present  recorded 
data  on  visual  instruction.  We  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  results 
as  being  the  last  word.  We  spent  our 
younger  life  in  a  school  in  the  Middle 
West  and  recognize  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  experimenters  worked. 

We  feel  that  mu'.h  more  could  have 
been  made  of  the  study  had  practical 
motion  picture  psychologists  been  al- 
lowed a  finger  in  the  make-up  and  out- 
line of  the  experiments.  They  realize 
the  economic  and  psychological  limita- 
tions of  their  methods  of  intelligence 
transfer.  They  above  all  others  can 
recognize  whether  a  film  or  visual  aid 
has  had  put  into  it  everything  which 
can  be  put  into  it  and  whether  it  is 
really  applicable  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
It  is  their  experience  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  others  have  done  in  this  field 
that  qualifies  them.  Theirs  are  the 
problems  of  producing  interest,  emotion 
and  action  through  visual  aids  in  an 
economic  manner.  They  believe  that 
there  are  no  limitations,  in  sight,  as 
to  effects  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
human  mind  by  visual  aid,  provided 
sufficient  latitude  of  expenditure  is 
given.  That  is  the  one  point  in  the 
whole  book  where  we  take  complete 
and  direct  issue  with  Mr.  Freeman.  We 
doubt  that  he  has  had  sufficiently  wide 
experience  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
he  can  see  the  limit  to  constructive 
effoit  in  the  visual  field. 

To  the  practical  educator  most  of  the 
book  should  be  exceptionally  concrete 
and  readable.  To  all  those  interested  in 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  working  with 
children  and  adults,  to  school  administra- 
tors and  Sunday  school  superintendents, 
the  book  can  teach  a  number  of  things. 
If  they  do  not  read  it  they  will  miss  the 
best  work  from  their  point  of  view  which 
has  been,  as  yet,  published.  By  all 
means  they  should  get  a  copy  and  apply 
its   lessons  to  their  own   work. 

Paul  A.  Raibourn. 
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AMERICA 

To  say  that  AMERICA  is  a  stupen- 
dous production  is  stating  an  evident 
fact  mildly.  Griffith  has  again  demon- 
strated that  he  is  the  master  of  them 
all  in  using  the  screen  to  tell  a  story. 
And  it  is  not  every  day  that  such  a 
story, — the  history  of  a  vital  period 
in  a  nation's  development  is  portrayed. 

Using  as  a  foundation,  a  Revolu- 
tionary love  story  supplied  by  Robert 
Chambers,  he  has  constructed  an  epic 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  ever  presented  to  the  public. 

The  romance,  itself,  is  a  simple  one. 
Nathan  Holden,  a  Boston  courier  and 
patriot,  meets  and  loves  Nancy  Mon- 
tague a  charming  member  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Virginia  family.  Events  bring 
her  and  her  Tory  father  and  brother 
to  Lexington  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle.  The  brother  finds  that  his 
heart  is  with  the  rebels  and  joins 
them  to  fall  gloriously  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  The  bereaved  father 
and  sister  find  refuge  upon  an  estate 
in  upper  New  York  where  they  are 
eventually  trapped  by  the  Indians  in 
Fort  Sacrifice  and  escape  only  after 
a    thrilling    rescue. 

The  plot,  however,  serves  merely 
as  a  silver  thread  to  hold  together  the 
scenes  composing  the  narrative  of  the 
revolution.  Here  Griffith  manifests  his 
ability  in  knowing  what  to  visualize. 
A  flash  here  and  a  flash  there,  and 
any  person  with  only  the  average 
amount  of  historical  background  has 
the  story  of  the  Revolution. 

h  one  of  the  scenes  is  marvelous 
in  the  perfection  of  its  photography 
and  general  artistic  composition. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings,  faithful  in  every 
detail  and  many  were  filmed  in  the 
actual  places  where  the  original  action 
occurred.      New     England     highways, 


Boston  streets,  southern  manors, — 
they  are  all  here.  It  is  appalling  to 
consider  the  work  involved  in  the 
mere  mechanical  details  of  such  a 
production. 

A  recapitulation  of  but  a  few  of  the 
scenes  will  serve  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  film.  Those  which  establish 
conditions  leading  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  include:  Patrick  Henry 
in  his  eloquence  before  the  House  of 
Burgesses;  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  in  their  patriotic  labors;  the 
infirm  Pitt  addressing  the  House  of 
Lords  in  behalf  of  the  injured  colo- 
nies; pompous  George  III  at  his  levee 
and  in  his  closet,  signing  the  Boston 
Port  Bill. 

The  disrupted  condition  and  inter- 
nal strife  in  the  colonies  is  brought  out 


by    the    division    and    the    tragedy   in 
the  Montague  family. 

Then  comes  the  march  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  Concord  and  Lexington  to 
capture  military  stores  and  those 
arch-traitors,  Hancock  and  Adams. 
Two  lights  glimmer  in  the  old  church 
tower  and  Paul  Revere  is  off  on  his 
immortal  ride  arousing  the  country- 
side. And  when  the  redcoats  march 
into  Concord  the  next  morning,  the 
minute  men  are  swarming  before 
them.  But  what  happened  is  written 
in  every  text  book  of  American  his- 
tory. 


ERVILLE  ANDERSON  AS  JUSTICE 
MONTAGUE 

This  entire  battle  as  well  as  tha.t  of 
Bunker  Hill  has  been  reproduced  with 
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ing  the  oath  of  office  as  our  first 
president. 

Griffith  is  not.  subtle  but  he  can 
paint  upon  his  silver  canvas  with  a 
fine  touch  as  well  as  with  a  broad  one. 
He  picks  with  almost  never  a  failure 
the  types  best  suited  for  the  numer- 
ous roles.  Of  the  work  of  the  individ- 
ual actors  there  is  scarcely  space  to 
write.  Carol  Dempster  as  the  heroine 
was  not  altogether  convincing  but  the 
others  were  perfect,  particularly  Mr. 
Barrymore  and  Neil  Hamilton  as  the 
young  patriot. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  there 
are  no  adverse  criticisms  to  be  made 
of  this  film  for  there  are.  For  ex- 
ample, one  misses  here  the  warm  hu- 
man touch  that  distinguished  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation.  When  a  picture 
is  so  inspiring  in  motive  and  execu- 
tion, however,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  hunt  for  the  mote.  Every- 
one should  see  AMERICA  for  it  is 
a  masterpiece  for  Americans. 

Released  by  United  Artists. 


a  painstaking  care  for  historical  ac- 
curacy and  with  an  effect  that  is  most 
impressive. 

History  can  never  be  a  dead  subject 
when  life  is  breathed  into  it  in  such 
a  forceful  way.  Anyone,  young  or 
old,  who  has  seen  this  picture,  will 
be  able  to  reach  across  the  years  and 
feel  a  delightful  intimacy  with  the  ' 
past.  And  how  can  one  know  and 
understand  life  unless  he  has  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  life  that  has  gone 
before. 

After  the  scenes  showing  Washing- 
ton receiving  his  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army 
and  that  showing  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  ac- 
tion is  diverted  from  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  war  to  the  de- 
predations of  the  Indians  and  Tories 
in  western  New  York. 

This  was  a  bloody,  bitter  time 
marked  by  the  Wyoming  Massacre 
and  that  of  Cherry  Valley.  And  in 
the  visualization  of  this  phase,  Grif- 
fith has  made  an  absorbing  and  hair- 
raising  drama.  Here  we  find  Lionel 
Barrymore  as  the  infamous  Walter 
Butler  leading  his  painted  Indians  and 
his  renegade  white  men,  worse  in 
their  degeneracy  than  any  redman. 
It  is  rather  strange  to  find  this  actor 
in  what  is  really  a  minor  role,  but 
his  art  makes  the  interpretation  mem- 
orable. 

One  discerns  everywhere  character- 
istic touches  of  Mr.  Griffith's  genius. 
Superb  mob  scenes  are  alternated 
with  close-ups  that  give  just  the 
necessary  emphasis.  There  is  comic 
relief,  not  too  much  in  evidence. 
There  is  rapidly  sweeping  action  that 
keeps    one    breathless.      Indeed    there 


is  almost  too  much  rapid  action  for 
the  picture  is  one  perpetual  climax. 

Griffith  has  been  criticised  for  not 
showing  the  entire  war  in  detail  as 
he  showed  the  beginning.  But  how 
could  he?  A  picture  can't  continue 
forever!  Moreover,  he  carefully  dis- 
arms just  such  criticism  by  announc- 
ing that  he  is  endeavoring  to  show 
the  spirit  and  the  sacrifices  that  made 
independence  possible  rather  than  the 
struggle  itself. 

He  does,  however,  show  Washing- 
ton at  Princeton,  at  Valley  Forge  and 
at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and 
closes  his  film  in  exquisite  dramatic 
taste  with  a  view  of  Washington  tak- 


As  She  is  Spoke 

A  Yankee  teacher  went  down  into  the 
Tennessee  mountain  region  to  teach. 
The  thing  that  most  jarred  on  his 
nerves  was  the  way  the  natives  man- 
handled the  language.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Hearing  some  one 
say,  "I  ain't  gwine  over  there,"  he 
remonstrated : 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  say  that !  Say,  'I 
am  not  going  over  there.'  Just  listen  to 
me.  I.  am  not,  you  are  not,  we  are  not. 
Do  you  get  the  idea?" 

"Yes,  sa"h;  yes,  sah,  I  gits  it.  Ain't 
nobody  'trill  gwine  over  there." 
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UNDER  THE  RED   ROBE 

He,  who  rode  under  the  protection 
of  the  red  robe  went  safely  for  did 
not  the  great  Richelieu  wear  the  red 
robe!  And  was  he  not  master  of 
France  although  Louis  XIII  sat  in 
complacent  state  upon  his  feeble 
throne! 

There  have  been  many  photodramas 

made   of  the  days   of  the   old   regime 

in  France  and  most  of  them  have  been 

good.  Under  THE  RED  ROBE,  how- 

'ever,  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  novel,  upon  which  the  picture 
is  based,  was  written  by  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  whose  pen  was  most  adept  in 
weaving  together  romance  and  his- 
tory into  a  rapidly  moving  and  most 
readable  narrative. 

The  basis  for  the  plot  is  furnished 
by  an  intrigue  of  the  king's  brother 
against  the  crown, — a  mistaken  cause 
lo  which  a  certain  southern  nobleman 
has  devoted   his   fortune  and  his   life. 

Richelieu,  whose  loyalty  to  his  king 
and  to  France  was  more  than  mag- 
nificent, and  who  knew  everything 
that  people  would  not  have  him  know 
was  resolved  to  crush  the  plot  and 
everyone  in  it.  His  particular  agent  in 
this  affair  was  a  gallant  but  impover- 
ished swordsman,  whose  head  was  to 
be  the  sad  forfeit  if  he  failed  to  bring 
back  from  the  south  the  scheming  no- 
bleman. Naturally  the  gentleman  was 
anxious  to  succeed  but  the  scheming 
ii'i!)]'  111:111  had  a  fair  sister  and  so  the 
situation  grows  beautifully  conipli- 
cati  d  to  the  gratification  of  the  opti- 
ence. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  producer  to  make 
this  picture  a  spectacle.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  type  of  spectacle  that  foists 
itself    upon    public    attention    by    an- 


nouncing the  use  of  six  hundred 
horses,  three  hundred  camels,  et  cet- 
era. Artistic  restraint  rather  than  lav- 
ishness  marks  the  treatment.  The  set- 
tings are  accurate  from  a  historical 
standpoint  and  better  yet  they  seem 
possible,  as  though  people  could  really 
have  lived  in  just  such  places.  The 
banquet  halls  are  not  huge  enough  to 
house  a  Republican  convention  and 
the  stairs  not  vast  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  marching  regiment.  Con- 
sequently the  narrative  assumes  a 
pleasing  realism  too  often  lacking  in 
pictures  built  on  a  luxurious  and  mas- 
sive scale. 

Much  of  the  action  takes  place,  out- 
of-doors, — on    the    king's    highway,    in 


stately,  old  gardens  and  over  a  varied 
and  picturesque  countryside.  These 
scenes  are  beautifully  photographed 
and  continually  charm  the  eye. 

Then  there  are  glimpses  of  the 
royal  court  of  France  and  of  the  car- 
dinal's court  which  was  no  less  grand. 
Little  did  these  fine  princes  and  court- 
iers and  ladies,  now  dust  for  long 
centuries,  dream  that  their  pomp  and 
their  pageantry  would  live  again  in 
such  delightful  and  thrilling  similitude 
of  life. 

Robert  Mantell  plays  the  Richelieu, 
but  not  as  one  would  like  to  have  him. 
Memory  wanders  back  to  the  por- 
trayal of  this  cardinal  in  The  Three 
Musketeers.  There  he  was  a  suave, 
politic  statesman  whose  delicate  im- 
mobility of  expression  stood  like  a 
wall  between  him  and  the  salaaming 
world. 

The  Richelieu  of  Mantell  is  not 
subtle.  It  is  a  creature  of  theatric 
poses  and  gestures.  In  his  success 
he  is  pompous,  in  his  misfortune  un- 
dignified. There  are  only  suggestions 
of  those  qualities  which  made  him 
the  power  that  he  was. 

The  other  actors  whose  name  is 
legion  are  selected  both  as  to  type 
and  as  to  ability.  Among  them,  Alma 
Rubens  as  Renee,  the  demoiselle,  who 
engages  the  heart  and  the  sword  of 
"The  Black  Death"  stands  out  like  a 
cameo. 

This  is  not  a  great  picture,  nor  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  classic  such 
as  the  Birth  of  a  Nation,  for  it  touches 
upon   no  deep   problem   of  life. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  ro- 
mantic story  is  told  so  logically  and 
so  convincingly  and  at  the  same  time 
so  thrillingly.  Here  is  never  a  dull 
moment.      The      eye     is     continually 
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pleased  and  the  emotions  skillfully 
played  upon, — but  never  harrowed, 
unless  it  be  when  the  Huguenot  ser- 
vant dies  rather  than  betray  his  lord. 
But  there  must  be  somber  moments 
in  the  dramatic  fabric  of  the  plot  or 
else  the  pattern  will  not  stand  out 
clearly. 

Let  us  have  more  pictures  like 
UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

Released  by  Cosmopolitan. 


POWDER   RIVER 

This  is  an  official  film  made  by  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  It 
is  a  pictorial  record  of  America's  ac- 
tivities in  France,  showing  in  particu- 
lar the  battles  of  Cantigny,  Chateau 
Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Argonne  For- 
est. Of  course,  a  film  whose  scope  is 
so  broad  has  not  enough  footage  to 
do  more  than  portray  what  may  be 
termed  the  salient  points.  But  so  well 
has  the  material  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged that  the  reels  assume  the  form 
of  a  logical  narrative. 

The  troop  ships,  under  heavy  con- 
voy, sail  out  across  the  sea.  The  sol- 
diers disembark  at  Brest  and  move  up 
to  the  front  to  take  their  places  in  the 
mud  of  the  trenches.  Then  come  the 
battles  in  their  chronological  order 
and  in  their  visualization  are  included 
many  phases  of  modern  warfare: 
The  machine  gun  section;  the  artillery 
with  the  vicious  huge  cannons  spit- 
ting out  death  and  then  recoiling  as 
if  in  horror  at  what  they  had  done; 
the  soldiers  in  their,  rat  holes,  going 
over  the  top,  worming  their  way 
across  no-man's  land;  the  observation 
balloons  reeling  down  in  black  smoke 
to   a  blackened  terrain. 

Nowadays    the   public    sees    endless 


pictures  of  aviators,  who  are  always 
"hopping  off"  from  somewhere  to 
somewhere  else,  or  breaking  some 
kind  of  a  record.  But  the  men  who 
set  off  here  with  their  machines  in 
battle  formation  knew  that  it  was 
probable  that  they  might  take  the 
longest  trip  of  all,  the  journey  from 
which  no  one  returns. 

And  lest  one  forget  that  war  is  not 
synonymous  for  glory  and  triumph, 
and  that  all  the  gallant  men  did  not 
come  back  across  the  sea,  we  are 
shown  the  wounded  being  given  first 
aid  on  the  field,  and  being  removed 
to  the  hospitals.  And  for  those  who 
gave  their  lives,  there  is  the  great 
cemetery  at  Montfaucon  with  its  rows 


and  rows   of  white   crosses. 

To  remind  one  still  further  of  war's 
ruthlessness  there  are  the  denuded 
forests,  the  useless  fields,  the  wrecks 
of  towns  and  villages.  And  there  is 
also  a  camp  of  the  wretched  men  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  surrender  and 
come  across  to  the  Americans  whom 
they  previously  were  taught  to  de- 
spise. 

Those  who  expect  the  perfection  of 
photographic  art,  characteristic  of 
our  pictures  today  will  find  disap- 
pointment in  these  reels,  for  many 
of  the  scenes  are  indistinct  and  flick- 
ering. There  is  much  visible  evidence, 
however,  that  the  pictures  were  made 
in  rain  and  mist  and  under  fire,  for 
the  operations  of  war  do  not  wait  for 
the  photographer  to  skillfully  place 
them.  And  when  one  learns  from  a 
subtitle  that  one  camera  man  was 
found  dead  beside  his  camera  only  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  German 
trenches,  these  technical  defects  be- 
come assets. 

POWDER  RIVER  is  a  picture  that 
everyone  should  see,  not  only  to  glory 
in  our  achievements  but  to  gain  ac- 
curate and  varied  information  about 
our  part   "over  there." 

Released  by  Fox. 


A   BOY  OF   FLANDERS 

And  so  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after.  At  least  that  is  what  they  all 
did  in  this  screen  adaptation  of 
Ouida's  classic,  The  Dog  of  Flanders. 

To  say  that  the  producers  and  the 
scenarist  have  taken  liberties  with 
the  original  story  is  putting  it  mildly. 
They  are  positively  guilty  of  may- 
hem. 

Their  excuse,  of  course,  is  the  ne- 
cessity   of   providing    that    marvelous 
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little  actor,  Jackie  Coogan,  with  a  ve- 
hicle which  will  suitably  exploit  his 
talents  and  which  will  yet  allow  the 
public  to  go  home,  unracked  by  grief 
over  a  tragic  ending. 

The  Dog  of  Flanders  is  one  of  the 
most  poignant  tales  ever  written  for 
a  child.  So  devastating,  in  fact,  is  its 
emotional  appeal  that  the  wisdom  of 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  high- 
strung  child  is  questionable.  Its 
tragic  ending  is  skillfully  forshadowed 
from  the  somber  beginning  and  it  is 
concerned  with  the  weak  and  the  sad, 
needlessly  suffering  from  cruel  cir- 
cumstance. 

Old  Jehan  Daas,  struggling  to 
maintain  a  wretched  home  for  him- 
self and  for  his  orphan  grandson;  the 
boy  accepting  his  poverty  with  the 
easy  adjustment  of  childhood;  Pat- 
rasche,  the  dog  of  Flanders,  rescued 
by  kind  Jehan  from  the  ditch  where 
he  had  been  kicked  aside  to  die; — 
these  are  the  characters  in  the  simple 
tale. 

When  the  old  man  goes  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  Nello  gradually  becomes 
a  pariah  in  the  community  as  do  all 
the  miserable  and  lonely,  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  an  offense  to  society.  He 
is  suspected  of  being  a  thief.  His 
drawing,  upon  which  he  laid  all  his 
hopes,  and  which  he  has  submitted  in 
a  contest  arranged  by  a  famous 
painter  of  Antwerp  is  rejected.  Then 
he  lies  down  beside  his  dog  in  the 
bitter  cold  and  gives  up.  Success 
comes  the  next  day  but  it  is  too  late 
for  Nello  and  Patrasche. 

And  out  of  this  a  photodrama  has 
been  made  which  shows  among  other 
things,  the   gentle,  pensive   Nello  act- 


ingthe  buffoon  at  a  party.  By  way  of 
dramatic  padding  a  barn  is  made  to 
burn  down,  implicating  Nello.  There 
are  other  things,  too.  But  finally  the 
delighted  observers  see  the  boy  suc- 
cessul  and  happy  on  his  way  to  live 
with  the  distinguished  artist  who  de- 
clares him  a  genius. 

The  action  in  the  story  is  extended 
over  some  years,  allowing  the  child 
to  become  the  lad  and  to  suffer  with 
the  intelligence  and  keenness  of 
adolescence. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  little 
Jackie  Coogan  to  be  anything  else 
but  little  so  the  action  has  been  com- 
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pressed  into  a  brief  space  of  time. 
This  leads  to  a  marked  inconsistency, 
— the  fact  that  a  roly-poly  child  not 
more  than  five  or  six  years  of  age 
at  the  most,  could  compete  success- 
fully with  the  best  amateur  talent  of 
such  a  city  as  Antwerp. 

Moreover,  the  cheeks  of  the  little 
actor  are  too  round  and  his  figure  is 
too  chubby  to  create  the  impression 
of  sweet  -  hollow  -  eyed  wistfulness 
which  are  distinctive  of  Nello.  One 
cannot  imagine  that  this  little,  film 
Nello  had  ever  been  hungry  or  cold, 
empty  porridge  dish  and  blackened 
hearth  to  the  contrary. 

If  one  regards  the  picture  in  a  de- 
tached manner  merely  as  a  produc- 
tion, one  must  admit?  that  it  is  good. 
All  the  perfection  of  modern  cine- 
matic photographic  science  has  been 
combined  with  expert  direction  to 
make  a  superior  film.  There  is  at- 
mosphere that  one  recognizes  with 
the  aid  of  the  subtitles  as  being  Flem- 
ish. There  is  comic  relief  which  is 
funny  even  if  one  resents  its  presence. 
There  is  suspense  and  other  dramatic 
perquisites.  And  above  all,  there  are 
Jackie  Coogan  and  the  dog,  Teddy. 
The  one  is  a  real  actor,  capable  of 
portraying  the  most  varied  range  of 
emotion  with  a  subtlety  that  one  looks 
for  only  in  the  mature  actor.  The 
other  is  a  huge  tawny  beast,  with  an 
almost  human  intelligence.  They 
make — the  boy  and  the  dog— a  com- 
bination that  cannot  but  appeal  to 
anyone,  even  to  those  who  are  de- 
nouncing the  producer  and  the  direc- 
tor for  their  lack  of  respect  for  the 
story. 

Released  by   Metro. 
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THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER 

This  novel,  beloved  by  the  preced- 
ing generation,  and  written  by  George 
Eggleston,  is  a  picture  of  pioneer  life 
in  early  Indiana.  The  author  has 
not  in  any  way  attempted  to  idealize 
his  characters  or  conditions,  but 
shows  all  the  uncouthness,  all  the 
crudeness  and  even  the  cruelity  en- 
gendered by  the  privations  and  the 
hardships  of  those  times. 

This  is  no  picturesque  epic  of  man 
grappling  with  the  primeval  forest 
and  wrestling  gloriously  with  the 
forces  of  Nature.  Rather  is  it  a 
dramatic  narrative  of  pioneer  men 
grappling  with  each  other  in  crime 
and  violence.  But  it  furnishes  most 
excellent  film  material. 

Into  a  community,  already  agitated 
by  the  thefts  and  other  offenses  of 
a  gang  of  bullies,  comes  the  young 
school  teacher.  Like  others  of  his 
species  when  they  first  embark  upon 
their  scholastic  career,  he  had  ambi- 
tions and  ideals. 

Boarding  around  helped  him  to  lose 
some  of  his  illusions  about  human 
nature,  and  this  is  a  process  from 
which  the  director  has  contrived  to 
wring  considerable  humor  of  rather 
a  broad  type. 

The  master  flourishes,  however, 
after  a  fashion,  keeping  the  rough 
boys  down  and  maintaining  himself 
in  favor  with  his  illiterate  school 
board.  The  climax  of  his  success  is 
a  spell-down  which  has  been  pictured 
with  considerable  detail  and  which  is 
most  interesting  in  its  study  of  the 
psychology  of  the  times. 

Trouble  comes,  eventually.  He  is 
overwhelmed  by  ill-feeling  and  jeal- 
ousy and  accused  of  theft,  escaping 
from  a  mob  which  might  well  annoy 
any  innocent,  young  man.  He  stands 
trial,  defending  himself  and  during 
these  hard  days,  information  is  given 
as  to  the  real  criminals  and  the  dark 
places  are  all  made  light. 

Interwoven  with  these  melodra- 
matic events  is  the  charming  romance 
of  the  young  teacher  and  a  sensitive 
girl  wrongfully  bound  out  to  a  most 
sordid  family. 

There  are  many  high  spots  in  the 
picture.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  ex- 
hibition of  backwoods  brawn  in  a 
fight  on  a  hilltop  that  almost  rivals 
the  renowned  combat  in  The  Spoilers. 
It  is  a  marvel  that  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents had  an  unbroken  bone  left 
in  their  battered  bodies. 

The  types  are  all  well  selected 
though  with  but  few  exceptions  none 
of  them  are  pleasant.  The  person 
who  has  a  poetic  picture  of  his  pio- 
neer forbears  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil  and  leading  a  pure  pastoral  life 
might  well  say  indignantly  that  Eg- 
gleston   has    highly   exaggerted.      But 


we  are  assured  that  the  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  is  not  only  true  to  life 
but  that  a  number  of  the  characters 
portrayed  were  actually  real  people. 
Anyhow,  the  film  has  been  well 
done,  the  action  is  rapid,  working  up 
to  a  dramatic  climax,  and  the  actors 
are  capable.  The  out-of-door  scenes 
are  beautiful  and  the  interiors  are  as 


artistically  squalid  as  one  would  ex- 
pect the  interior  of  a  log  cabin  to  be. 

If  you  like  melodrama,  you  will 
relish  this  picture  and  if  you  don't, 
you  will  still  be  interested  in  it  be- 
cause it  has  its  source  in  such  a  novel 
and  because  it  presents  pioneer  life 
in  such  a  vivid  manner. 

Released  bv  Hodkinson. 


.eeping'  Abreast  9; 
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Screen 


Brief   comments  on   current  films  for  the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


A  SOCIETY  SCANDAL 

Was  Gloria  Swanson  ever  in  a  pic- 
ture in  which  she  was  not  mixed  up 
in  some  kind  of  scandal?  But  a  lady 
who  wears  such  outre  gowns  and  such 
bizarre  headdresses  can  scarcely  hope 
to  escape  calumny.  In  this  dramatiza- 
tion of  "The  Laughing  Lady,"  by  Sut- 
ro,  she  plays  with  fire  and  then  is 
both  surprised  and  grieved  when  she 
is  burned.  How  unkind  of  the  world 
to  say  nasty  things  when  a  gentle- 
man,— not  her  husband — was  found  in 
her  boudoir  at  a  late  hour.  Was  not 
she  helping  him  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society! 

Her  husband's  divorce  obtained, 
she  plots  maliciously  to  ruin  his 
promising,  young  attorney  who  wasn't 
exactly  complimentary  of  her  in  his 
remarks  to  the  jury.  His  downfall 
she  achieves  in  a  really  dramatic 
climax  but  of  course,  she  discovers 
just  as  the  damage  is  done  that  she 
loves  him.  A  little  psychological  twist 
that  would  please   Freud,  himself. 

All  of  Miss  Swanson's  pictures  are 
expertly  filmed  for  she  is  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  must  have  the 
best.  And  she  must  please  many  or 
else  she  would  not  continue  to 
sparkle  so  brightly  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture firmament.  There  is  something 
mechanical  about  her  acting,  however, 
and  something  hard  about  her  expres- 
sion. You  are  interested  in  her  as  a 
spectacle  more  than  as  an  actress. 

Released  by  Famous  Players- 
Lasky. 


HAPPINESS 

Happiness  is  in  "looking  forward.'' 
So  Laurette  Taylor  tells  us  in  the 
'  film  dramatization  of  the  play  by  her 
husband,  J.  Hartley  Manners.  Every- 
one may  not  agree  with  the  philoso- 
phy involved  here  but  certainly 
everyone  will  agree  that  Miss  Taylor 
is  a  sparkling  little  star,  whose  ef- 
fervescence keeps  everything  moving. 
She's  a  little  "roughneck"  in  the  play, 
but  such  a  funny,  delicate,  little  one. 
Whether  she  is  running  errands  for 
the  Rosenstein  shop,  living  in  com- 
fort in  the  home  of  the  enormously 
wealthy  but  inordinately  bored  lady 
who  welcomes  her  freshness,  or 
whether  she  is  riding  on  street  cars 
looking  for  a  long  missing  father,  she 
is  amusing.  And  so  is  Pat  O'Malley 
as  her  inventor  lover  who  is  alter- 
nately caressed  and  cuffed  by  the 
dainty  white  hand  of  his  lady.  But 
he  doesn't  care,  no  not  he!  He  comes 
for  more. 

Everyone  is  glad  when  he  gets  his 
shop  and  can  furnish  inventions  im- 
mediately upon  request  at  a  profit  of 
eighteen  dollars  per.  And  everyone 
is  pleased  when  Jenny  gets  her  shop, 
too,  and  can  hire  other  little  Jennys 
who  are  as  down  and  out  as  she  once 
was. 

When  you  analyze  the  plot  you  find 
it  hasn't  much  to  it  and  that  the 
moral,  or  whatever  you  care  to  call 
it  is  a  bromidic  one.  But  just  the 
same,  the  picture  is  a  good  example 
of  what  the  screen  can  do  in  the  way 
of  light  comedy.  And  it  has  Laurette 
Taylor! 

Released  by  Metro. 
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THE   FIGHTING   COWARD 

Booth  Tarkington  apparently  does 
nothing  nowaways  but  furnish  the 
plots  for  successful  photoplays.  IN 
THE  FIGHTING  COWARD  we 
have  a  whimsical  sketch  of  anti-bel- 
lum  southern  life  along  and  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Starting  out  as 
legitimate  comedy,  the  play  soon  be- 
comes more  or  less  farcical,  a  fact 
evidenced  by  the  guffaws  of  the  opti- 
ence,  particularly  the  male  portion. 

The  hero  of  the  drama  is  a  young 
man  whose  father  throws  him  off  the 
place  because  he  is  peace-loving  and 
chases  butterflies  and  reads  Words- 
worth instead  of  fighting  duels  of 
honor.  This  same  quiet,  young  gen- 
tleman later  becomes  a  gambler  on 
the  river  boats  and  acquires  a  reputa- 
tion that  makes  brave  men  shake  in 
their  shoes  when  he  comes  near. 
When  he  finally  returns  to  his  an- 
cestral estate,  he  literally  wipes  up 
the  ground  with  those  unlucky  per- 
sons who  in  any  wise  offended  him 
upon  his  early  and  undignified  de- 
parture. 

Cullen  Landis  as  the  hero  and 
Ernest  Torrance  as  his  chief  aide-de- 
campe  furnish  good  amusement. 
There  are  a  few  moments  when  the. 
play  comes  near  being  tragedy  but 
the  deft  humor  of  Booth  Tarkington 
immediately  relieves  these  situations 
and  the  optience  is  not  allowed  to  be 
sober  long.  This  is  more  diverting 
comedy  than  the  average. 

Released  by  Famous  Players- 
Lasky. 


ICEBOUND 

William  DeMille  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  a  picture  of 
an  uncommon  type, — a  picture  that 
analyzes  some  particular  phase  of  hu- 
man nature  and  that  comes  to  some 
conclusion  about  it.  In  ICEBOUND 
there   is   much   food   for   thought. 

The  New  England  mother  is  ice- 
bound, unable  to  express  in  demon- 
stration her  love  for  her  younger  son 
who  is  hungering  for  warmth  and 
beauty  and  love.  Icebound,  too,  are 
the  other  members  of  the  family  who 
gather  like  buzzards  to  wait  for  the 
death  of  the  old  mother.  Her  money, 
however,  goes  to  the  poor  relative 
who  proceeds  to  make  a  man  of  the 
son.     She  was  not  icebound,  you  see. 

Most  directors  would  hesitate  to 
make  such  a  picture.  There  is  not  a 
beautiful  scene  in  the  whole  film,  un- 
less it  be  a  few  snow-scenes.  The 
interiors  are  the  sordid,  unpicturesque 
ones  of  a  poor  New  England  home. 
The  characters  are  unlovely,  —  even 
Lois  Wilson,  as  the  poor  relative, 
slicks    her    hair    back    and    shares    in 


the  general  depression.  But  the  actors, 
including  Richard  Dix,  all  know  their 
business  and  since  the  director  knew 
his,  ICEBOUND  is  a  psychological 
study  that  will  interest  those  who 
maintain  that  the  screen  can  do  just 
this   type  of   picture. 

Released      by       Famous       Players- 
Lasky. 


THE  CONFIDENCE  MAN 

It  is  well  that  George  Ade  reformed 
Thomas  Meighan  at  the  end  of  this 
picture  or  else  the  public  would  have 
been  resentful  for  this  actor  has  a 
tremendous  vogue  as  a  portrayer  of  a 
fine  type  of  American  manhood.  Be- 
hold him  here  as  a  confidence  man 
who  goes  blithely  out  to  a  small  town 
to  sell  a  certain  miser  there  the  pro- 
verbial gold  brick  in  the  form  of 
worthless  stock.  It  takes  some  man- 
euvering to  separate  the  old  man  from 
his  ducats  but  things  are  going  swim- 
mingly. There  is  a  beautiful  girl  who 
looks  at  our  hero  with  worshipful 
eyes.  He  succors  the  aged  immates  of 
an  Old  Folk's  Home,  transporting 
them  to  his  own  comfortable  quarters 
and  in  other  ways  proves  himself  the 
philanthropist  he  would  have  people 
think  him.  But  the  crash  comes  as  it 
always  does.  The  sheep's  clothing 
falls  from  the  wolf's  back  who  stands 
revealed  for  the  villain  he  is,  robbing 
widows  and  orphans.  He  repents 
nobly  at  the  end,  however,  and  al- 
though we  are  not  permitted  to  see 
it,  we  know  he  will  come  back  a 
changed  man  and  claim  the  patient 
girl  with  the  worshipful  eyes.  Thomas 
Meighan  and  George  Ade, — a  sure  fire 
combination  from  the  box-office  and 
from   that  of  the   optience   as   well. 

Released  by  Famous  Players- 
Lasky. 


THE  TROUBLE   SHOOTER 

This  film  might  be  called  the  epic 
of  the  power  plant.  The  hero,  it 
seems,  is  the  head  of  the  repair  crew 
for  the  Ajax  Power  Company  located 
way  out  west  in  God's  own  hill  coun- 
try and  whenever  the  elements  be- 
come disagreeable  and  interfere  with 
the  wires  there  he  is. 

The  poor  young  fellow  has  lots  of 
trouble  in  the  course  of  the  film.  He 
finds  a  beautiful  girl  out  in  the  wil- 
derness. But  she  proves  to  be  as  wild 
as  the  forest  in  which  he  found  her, — 
swears,  smokes,  drinks  cocktails,  reads 
lurid  fiction,  and  is  in  general  quite 
shocking  and  insulting. 

Then  there  is  the  race  at  the  end 
in  which  our  hero  reaches  the  record- 
er's office  first  and  wins  vast  con- 
cessions or  something  similar  for  his 


company.  But  there  has  been  much 
dirty  work  first  on  the  part  of  the 
competing  company.  This  race  is  a 
harrowing  event  prolonged  intermin- 
ably as  it  seems  to  the  agitated  audi- 
ence. Tom  Mix  encounters  all  his 
risks  with  remarkable  sang-froid,  but 
his  horse  was  absolutely  a  nervous 
wreck.  What  horse  wouldn't  be, 
though,  riding  around  on  hand-cars, 
dangling  over  mountain  streams  and 
in  other  ways  hazarding  his  equine 
life! 

If  you  like  racing  and  chasing  and 
Tom  Mix,  than  you  will  probably  en- 
joy this  film,  even  though  its  humor 
is  elephantine  and  its  plot  of  the  good, 
old  "gr-r-r-r-r"  type  where  the  villain 
has  his  own  way  until  the  last  foot 
of  the  last  reel. 

Released  by   Fox. 


SON  OF  THE  SAHARA 

'Tis  said  that  this  picture  was  ac- 
tually filmed  in  and  around  Algiers,  a 
fact  to  which  the  splendid  wastes  of 
white  sand  and  the  quaint  oriental 
street  scenes  eloquently  testify.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  Bert  Lytell,  as  the 
superlative  sheik,  was  never  born  be- 
neath the  desert  skies.  He  is  swathed 
in  drappings  as  a  sheik  should  be;  he 
has  a  harem  with  dripping  fountains 
and  all  the  other  appurtenances  that 
a  sheik  should  have ;  he  rides  a  steed, 
shod  with  fire  as  a  sheik  should  ride, 
— but  he  is  no  sheik.  He  is  merely  a 
troubled  gentleman  encumbered  with 
flowing  robes,  heavy  headgear  and  a 
hysterical  plot  which  required  him  to 
love  and  capture  a  beautiful,  white 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  French  cap- 
tain. When  she's  finally  in  his  power, 
first  he  renounces  her  and  then  he'll 
have  her  and  then  he  won't  and  then 
she  won't  and  then  she  will,  and  the 
audience  sits  on  and  on  while  garri- 
sons are  wiped  out  and  good  men  die 
and  the  lovely  faint  and  are  sold  as 
slaves.  Oh,  it's  a  great  film!  'Ray 
for  the  sheik! 

Associated  First  National. 


THREE  WEEKS 

This  is  the  story  which  a  certain 
portion  of  our  great  American  public, 
— -which  shall  not  be  designated  here 
— hails  as  the  great  love  story  of  all 
time.  This  is  as  may  be.  Anyway, 
the  picture  is  being  hailed  by  the 
same  portion  of  the  American  public 
with  great  acclaim.  If  exquisite  care 
as  to  detail  of  production  and  lavish- 
ness  of  effect  make  an  excellent  film 
then  THREE  WEEKS  is  a  master- 
piece. Through  scenes  of  artistic 
splendor  the  characters  move  with 
meticulous  care.  The  actors,  however 
seem  oppressed  with  their  histrionic 
duties,  although  Aileen  Pringle  as  the 
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unhappy  queen  who  snatched  a  few 
brief  weeks  of  love  from  a  tragic 
life,  has  a  right  to  look  oppressed. 
She  is  very  quite  and  Conrad  Nagle, 
as  her  lover  does  his  very  best,  which 
is  usually  very  good. 

The  film  has  reached  the  screen 
shorn  of  those  things  which  endeared 
it  to  many.  One  wonders  what 
Eleanor  Glyn  thinks  of  the  censors. 
Anyway,  whatever  the  reason,  the  pic- 
ture is  just  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent scenes  without  any  warm  appeal 
of  human  interest.  To  use  a  moss- 
hung  simile, — it  is  like  a  lovely  gown 
hanging  limp  on  a  hanger.  There  is 
no   life   in  it. 

Released  by  Goldwyn. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  TODAY 

The  daughters  of  today  are  noth- 
ing but  brazen  little  flappers  hurtling 
themselves  from  one  giddy  pleasure 
to  another,  acquiring  enroute  an  as- 
tonishing philosophy  of  life,  and  their 
parents  are  not  much  better,  accord- 
ing to  this  film.  There  is  a  college 
life  portrayed  here  such  as  was  never 


dreamed  of  by  anyone  save  by  a  mo- 
tion picture  director.  The  only  course 
on  the  curriculum,  apparently  is  an  all 
day  and  everyday  one  of  carousing. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  inevitable 
mash-up  ending  in  a  murder.  Those 
who  are  left  unmurdered  reform. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  this  pic- 
ture save  a  succession  of  scenes  art- 
fully designed  to  please  the  gullible 
motion-picture  fans  who  must  have 
their  flappers  and  their  mad  revels  by 
land  and  sea.  "The  public  must  have 
pep"  one  can  imagine  this  director 
saying  and  consequently  the  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  jazz  band. 

Whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  reels 
is  a  well-known  one  that  you  can't 
get  away  with  everything  all  the  time. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller  as  the  flappiest 
flapper  and  Ralph  Graves  as  her  vis- 
a-vis, rush  around  with  all  thei  others, 
only  perhaps  they  rush  more  artisti- 
cally. There  is  really  not  much  to  be 
said  for  this  film  with  its  distorted 
slant  on  life. 

Released  by  Selznick. 


THE   VAGABOND 

This  is  one  of  those  nondescript 
pictures  in  which  you  are  mildly  in- 
terested but  which  you  can't  remem- 
ber two  minutes  after  you  have 
stepped  out  from  the  theater.  Charlie 
Jones,  a  nice,  young  chap  is  made  to 
wander  down  vagabond  trail  in  search 
of  a  long  lost  brother  whom  he  event- 
ually finds  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Meanwhile  he  has  suffered  so  many 
casualties  that  he  ought  to  provide 
permanent  occupation  for  an  entire 
staff  of  surgeons.  How  can  an  author 
think  of  so  many  things  for  one  man 
to  suffer!  Here  is  an  actor  that  really 
ought  to  have  a  good  picture  for  he 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  western  rid- 
ers. He  is  preposessing  in  appear- 
ance and  can  race  and  shoot  and  fight 
nearly  as  well  as  Mr.  Mix  and  Mr. 
Hart.  Moreover,  he  doesn't  roll  his 
eyes  and  look  fatuous  when  in  love 
or  suffering  great  grief.  Mr.  Jones 
is  all  right  but  his  film  is  all  wrong. 

Released  by  Fox. 


The  Field  of  Pictures  in  Work  and  Play 


"The  Woolly  West"  is  the  latest 
motion  picture  dealing  with  live- 
stock issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
film,  which  is  a  contribution  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
portrays  the  range  sheep  industry, 
showing  by  a  series  of  pictures  of 
actual  operations  the  various  steps 
in  range  management  that  make 
for  success  in  this  exacting  busi- 
ness. 

By  means  of  a  simple  story,  told 
by  an  "old  timer"  to  a  newcomer 
whose  sheep  venture  is  proving  a 
losing  one,  the  requirements  and 
hazards  of  the  industry  are  set 
forth,  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
methods  that  are  followed  by  the 
more  successful  sheep  men  of 
today. 

Aside  from  its  practical  appeal  to 
the  sheep  husbandman,  "The 
Woolly  West"  is  of  interest  from 
the  purely  pictorial  standpoint,  for 
it  ranks  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  scenic  pictures  thus  far  made 
by  the  department.  Sheep  always 
lend  themselves  to  effective  compo- 


sition for  photography  and  when 
photographed  against  a  background 
of  high  mountain  pastures,  crown- 
ed with  snow-capped  peaks,  as  they 
have  been  in  this  picture,  the  result 
is  exceptionally  appealing  to  lovers 
of  natural  beauty.  A  succession  of 
scenes  showing  thousands  of  sheep 
on  range  of  such  scenic  grandeur 
as  that  of  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  in  Wyoming,  should  make 
"The  Woolly  West"  of  interest  to 
anyone,  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tions of  sheep  husbandry. 

"The  Woolly  West"  is  in  two 
reels,  with  approximate  footage  of 
about  2,000  feet.  It  is  available 
for  distribution  to  county  agents, 
livestock  associations,  colleges, 
schools,  theatres  and  others  who 
can  make  good  use  of  it,  through 
the  firm  distribution  system  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
co-operating  State  institutions.  A 
few1  copies  will  be  available  for  loan 
for  short  specified  periods  ;  author- 
ized institutions  may  purchase  com- 
plete new  prints  at  the  laboratory 
charge. 


Recommending  that  the  church 
resort  to  dramatics  and  pageantry 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  better  at- 
tendance, the  Rev.  M.  Hansen 
brought  to  a  close  the  final  session 
of  the  Winona,  Minn.  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hansen  had  been 
using  moving  pictures  depicting 
Bible  scenes  as  well  as  pageants  in 
his  church  in  this  city  as  a  counter 
attraction  Sunday  evenings.  He 
declared  this  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  interest  in  church  work. 


Move  to  Inscribe  His- 
tory on  Film  for 
Our  Posterity 

What  emotions  would  you  ex- 
perience if  you!  beheld  on  the  silver 
screen  a  motion  picture  of  the  Sur- 
render at  Yorktown  as  the  sur- 
render actually  occurred?  Or  a 
picture  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Congress  assembled  in  official  ses- 
sion? Or  the  return  of  Columbus 
to  Spain,  a  prisoner  in  chains. 
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It  is  proposed  to  establish  an 
American  Library  of  Motion-Pic- 
ture History  in  Washington.  A  bill 
to  create  this  institution  has  been 
drafted  by  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry and  soon  will  be  introduced 
in  Congress.  In  this  library  would 
be  preserved  motion  pictures  bear- 
ing on  current  history. 

"The  Dramatic  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  a  twelve  reel  picture,  is 
the  first  hostoric  film  to  be  offered 
to  the  government.  The  company 
owning  the  picture  specifies  that  the 
picture  will  remain  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  or  the  proposed 
library  until  February  12,  2109, 
when  the  seal  will  be  broken  and 
the  picture  again  exhibited. 


War  Pictures  Draw 
Crowds 

Reawakening  of  interest  in  the 
war,  which  any  historian  could 
have  predicted  from  the  post  war 
reactions  of  the  past  is  attested  by 
the  big  houses  drawn  by  the  official 
war  films  which  are  now  being 
shown  throughout  the  country. 

These  pictures,  unlike  many  so 
called  war  pictures,  were  daringly 
photographed  by  the  authority  of 
the  war  department  at  the  actual 


scenes,  and  cover  nearly  every 
phase  of  America's  military  part 
in  the  late  war. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  these 
films  have  been  released  for  the 
public  to  see  and  are  of  the  most 
spectacular  lessons  in  American 
history  that  have  ever  heen  pre- 
sented. 

Not  only  are  the  boys  seen  in 
training  camps  and  conveyed  over- 

CORRECTION 

Because  of  a  misunderstanding 
there  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
VISUAL  EDUCATION  under  the 
heading  "What  Ministers  Think  of  the 
Picturol  Set  'the  Bible  Land  and  Its 
People'  ",  a  number  of  expressions  of 
prominent  ministers.  These  expres- 
sions in  fact  referred  to  the  motion 
pictures  "The  Voice  of  the  Land" 
Series  produced  by  the  Geographic 
Film  Company,  Inc.,  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
released  by  the  American  Motion  Pic- 
ture  Corporation. 

The  original  intention  was  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  J.  E.  Holley  had  super- 
vised the  production  of  the  "Voice  of 
the  Land"  motion  pictures,  and  that 
these  recommendations  referred  to 
those  pictures  produced  under  his  su- 
pervision. 

The  "Bible  Land  and  Its  People" 
Picturol  Set  was  edited  by  Mr.  Hol- 
ley from  original  photographs  owned 
by  the  American  Colony  in  Jerusalem. 


Unduplicated 
Screen  Satisfaction 

When  buying  your  projection  equipment  be  sure  of  100%  satis- 
faction  by   selecting   the   DA-LITE   Screen. 

No  matter  what  type  of  auditorium  or  class  room  you  may  use, 
you  will  find  the  DA-LITE  Screen  will  give  true  visibility  from  any 
angle.  The  remarkable  reflective  powers  as  contained  in  the  optical 
properties   make   this  high    standard   of   projection   possible. 

Material  Finished  and  Colored  by  Hand 

The  basic  material  used  is  woven  especially  for  DA-LITE  Screens 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  loosely  woven  window  shade  fabric  or 
ordinary  screens.  Every  foot  of  it  is  carefully  finished  and  colored  by 
hand,  insuring  a  surface  that  does  not  rub  or  peel  off  and  can  be  cleaned 
or    resurfaced    without    removal   from    the    theatre. 

DA-LITE  Screens  from  every  point  of  usage  insure  better  projection 
— less    current   and   longer   service. 

Write  today  for  samples  and  literature.  Our  many  hundreds  of 
users   offer   our   best   recommendations. 

DA-LITE  SCREEN  AND  SCENIC  COMPANY 

922-A  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago 


seas  in  transports  carefully  pro- 
tected against  submarines  but  you 
will  see  them  live  in  camps  over- 
seas, the  dough-boys  in  the  front 
line  trenches,  aeroplane  attacks  and 
numerous  gas  attacks,  going  over 
the  top,  shell  hole  warfare,  the  big 
guns  in  action,  capture  of  dugouts, 
cleaning  up  machine  gun  nests  and 
many  deeds  of  hazard  and  bravery. 

In  addition  a  number  of  major 
operations  are  shown  of  armies  in 
action.  These  include  the  first 
baptism  of  American  troops  under 
fire  at  Chateau  Thierry,  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Yank's 
first  offensive  in  wiping  out  the  St. 
Michiel  Salient,  the  difficult  and 
hazardous  hand  to  hand  drive 
through  the  Argonne  forest  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  military 
achievements  of  all  history,  ending 
in  the  smashing  of  the  Hindenburg 
line. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
public  was  surfeited  with  so-called 
war  stories  and  war  pictures  until  it 
turned   from  them  with   aversion. 

Now  that  over  five  years  have 
passed,  these  episodes,  guaranteed 
to  be  authentic,  are  being  received 
everywhere  with  interest. 


Radio  Visualized 

Even  such  an  invisible  subject 
as  Radio  with  its  primary  auditory 
appeal  calls  upon  the  film  for 
elucidation  of  its  mysteries  to  its 
votaries.  The  "Wizardy  of  Wire- 
less" make  many  of  the  intricacies 
of  radio  clear  to  the  layman. 

This  picture,  a  product  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  depicts,  in  two 
reels,  "why"  radio  receiving  and 
sending  sets  work.  Schematic  dia- 
grams arranged  in  a  unique  way 
explain  how  the  radio  waves  dart 
into  your  receiver  from  the  air, 
how  they  are  transformed  and 
finally  the  path  which  they  must 
travel  before  they  reach  the  human 
ear. 

Several  interesting  broadcasting 
station  scenes  taken  at  WGY, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  also  are  shown. 
Whatever  degree  of  radio  fan  you 
are,  you  are  bound  to  learn  some- 
thing new  from  this  picture. 
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Take  Movies  to  Fill 
Family  Archives 

That  the  moving  picture  ma- 
chine may  very  largely  displace  the 
regular  camera  in  ordinary  pho- 
tography is  indicated  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  moviegraph  method 
of  taking  pictures  in  studios.  It 
has  been  found  especially  adaptable 
to  child  photography. 

Economy  and,  through  an  ar- 
rangement of  comic  characters,  a 
variety  of  positions  and  changes  of 
expression  are  assured  through  the 
new  method. 

The  subject,  if  a  child,  is  enter- 
tained during  the  entire  sitting  by 
comic  and  Mother  Goose  characters 
arranged  in  front  of  the  camera 
and  on  the  side  walls  to  insure 
different  facial  expressions.  With 
the  moviegraph  the  dreaded  ordeal 
of  posing  or  holding  still  is  elimi- 
nated. 

While  the  new  method  is  ideal 
as  a  medium  of  child  photography 
its  advantages  are  none  the  less 
apparent  in  portraying  the  adult, 
as  many  people  are  more  inclined 
to  self -consciousness  than  the  un- 
sophisticated youngster. 

Fifteen  or  more  poses  can  be 
taken  on  the  8x1 0-inch  film  and 
any  single  pose,  or  combination  of 
pictures,  can  be  had  from  the 
original  film. 


Catholic  Art  Associa- 
tion Produces 
'The  Blasphemer" 

"The  Blasphemer"  is  the  title  of 
a  motion  picture  of  a  religious 
nature,  said  to  carry  a  strong  plot 
and  having  a  deep  moral.  The  film 
is  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Art  Association,  and  it  is 
not  sectarian. 

The  picture  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  being  made  for 
more  respect  for  the  name  of  the 
Diety.  The  story  deals  with  the 
misfortunes  of  a  man  who  is  a 
blasphemer. 


Woman  Sees  Movies 

For  The  First  Time 

From  Her  Sick  Bed 

Bringing  the  movie  to  the  sick 
room  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing appealing  story  from  the 
Columbus  Nebraska  Telegram. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Krause,  50,  959 
Twenty-second  avenue,  saw  mov- 
ing pictures  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  last  night. 

Although  Thomas  Edison  per- 
fected moving  pictures  in  1893 — 
just  31  years  ago — 30  years  elapsed 
before  Mrs.  Krause,  an  invalid  con- 
fined to  her  bed  most  of  that  time, 
was  privileged  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  pictures  in  action, 

Her  delight  knew  no  equal  when 
she  gasped  in  amazement  as  C.  A. 
Wise,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Sheldon,  visited  her  home,  bringing 
with  them  the  "Y's"  new  motion 
picture  machine,  hung  a  screen  in 
her  room  and  exhibited  for  her  two 
reels  of  motion  pictures  taken  at 
Camp  Sheldon  and  pictures  show- 
ing street  scenes  in  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  said  this  morning 
that  buildings  such  as  the  public 
library,  the  post  office  and  the 
Y.  M;.  C.  A.  were  entirely  new  to 
the  invalid,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
street  scenes. 

"Mrs.  Krause,  however,  was  able 
to  place  the  location  of  the  new 
building  by  old  landmarks  nearby," 
declared  Mrs.  Sheldon. 

The  big  difference  in  things  to- 
day as  compared  to  the  scenes  of 
30  years  ago  amazed  Mrs.  Krause. 
Pictures  of  the  small  boys  engaged 
in  athletic  play  activities  and  an- 
other picture  showing  a  railroad 
train  in  motion  appealed  especially 
to  her. 


Girls  of  One  School 
Not  Movie  Struck 

Only  fourteen  girls  and  eleven 
boys  out  of  nearly  26,000  high 
school  students — half  the  total  en- 
rolled in  Nebraska — want  to  join 


the  movies.  This  is  one  interesting 
fact  developed  in  a  study  just  com- 
pleted under  the  guidance  of  Di- 
rector Fulmer  of  the  state  voca- 
tional board  of  education.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  bent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  is  a  questionnaire 
was  submitted,  and  half  the  stu- 
dents in  344  of  the  590  high  schools 
answered. 

Another  surprising  fact  was  that 
in  spite  of  the  doleful  tales  told  of 
agriculture  20.37  per  cent  of  the 
boys  set  down  that  they  wished  to 
be  farmers.  Still  another  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  big  wages  that  industry 
is  paying  only  8.77  per  cent  of  the 
boys  declared  for  that  work,  and 
more  than  half  wish  to  be  auto 
mechanics.  The  professions  drew 
22.44  per  cent,  engineering  21.99 
and  business  12.73  per  cent. 

Of  the  15,065  girls  who  replied 
7,970  want  to  be  teachers,  2,089 
stenographers,  1,218  nurses  and 
only  245  homemakers.  Here  are 
some  of  the  occupations  picked  by 
the  girls:  Trap  drummer  1,  artist 
128,  beauty  shop  24,  undertaker  2, 
cartoonist  4,  banking  25,  private 
secretary  66,  social  secretary  5, 
electrical  engineer  1,  detective  3, 
journalist  53,  chorus  girl  1,  archi- 
tect 18,  dentist  12,  lawyer  53, 
minister  8,  doctor  76,  pharmacy  44, 
missionary  100,  evangelist  3,  actress 
25,  chautauqua  18,  dancer  20, 
dramatics  61,  entertainer  34,  lec- 
turer 6,  opera  singer  5,  barber  3, 
carpenter  1,  cook  6,  dressmaker  37, 
machinist  2,  piano  tuner  1,  printer 
3,  dancing  teacher  1,  governess  2, 
maid  6,  waitress  1,  politician  4. 

The  boys  showed  a  large  number 
of  humorists.  Four  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  bootleggers,  one  de- 
sires to  be  an  explorer,  one  an  ad- 
venturer, one  a  gambler,  and  one 
confesses  to  a  longing  to  be  a  day 
laborer.  Only  one  of  the  10,849  de- 
sires to  be  president,  and  street  car 
conducting  lures  but  one,  as  also 
does  the  job  of  taxi  driver,  truck 
driver,  congressman  and  collector 
for  a  zoo.  The  boys  cover  a  wider 
variety  than  the  girls,  2,210  listing 
as  farmers,  1,382  for  business, 
2,386  for  engineering,  1,382  for 
business,  and  952  for  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Fulmer  says  the  study  was 
undertaken  with  the  idea  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  vocational 
guidance  of  the  boys  and  girls.  He 
believes  that  the  occupational  life 
of  tomorrow  is  forecasted  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  youth  of  today,  and 
what  young  people  are  going  to  be 
they  are  now  becoming.  Many  of 
them  will  change  their  minds  or  cir- 
cumstances make  impossible  their 
present  ambitions,  but  he  believes 
that  what  appeals  to  them  during 
high  school  days  will  influence  their 
final  choice. 

Some  odd  situations  developed. 
In  one  entirely  rural  high  school  not 
a  boy  said  he  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer.  In  a  high  school  off  the 
railroad  nearly  all  the  girls  wanted 
to  be  stenographers.  In  another 
school  nearly  all  the  girls  lined  up 
to  be  nurses.  The  explanation  why 
so  many  girls  want  to  be  teachers 
or  stenographers  is  that  these  are 
the  only  courses  offered  them. 
Where  they  dread  teaching  they 
turn  to  stenography.  The  fact  that 
only  245  want  to  be  homemakers  is 
not  regarded  as  significant.  The 
bulletin  says  that  girls  won't  admit 
it  but  almost  all  expect  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own,  and  take  up 
these  things  "while  they  wait." 


Holds  Motion  Pic- 
tures Will  Be  Text 
Books  of  Tomorrow 

"Motion  pictures  will  be  the 
textbooks  of  the  schools  of  to- 
morrow," declared  Professor  R. 
S.  Woodsworth,  instructor  in  psy- 
chology, at  Columbia  university, 
after  attending  one  of  the  per- 
formances of  "The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame." 

"Educators,"  continued  Profes- 
sor Woodsworth,  "are  daily  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  value  of 
visual  teaching.  It  is  a  cardinal 
rule  of  psychology  that  what  one 
sees  is  most  firmly  affixed  in  the 
brain — literally  photographed  there. 
That  is  why  advertisers  use  pic- 
tures to  impress  their  wares  in  the 


public  memory,  and  that  is  why 
teachers  are  coming  to  use  motion 
pictures  to  impress  historic  facts 
and  other  information  on  the  minds 
of  children. 

"Take  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  Universal  production 
of  Hugo's  classic.  Children  will 
grow  up  and  recall  that  master- 
piece of  architecture  who  other- 
wise would  never  know  it  from 
the  personal  standpoint,  so  to 
speak.  When  these  children  study 
French  history  or  read  books 
about  that  period  they  will  con- 
nect incidents  about  the  Cathedral 
with  the  edifice  they  saw  in  the 
picture. 

"During  my  visit  to  Universal 
City  while  the  picture  was  in  mak- 
ing I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  director  and  star  were 
close  students  of  psychology.  They 
studied  every  detail  and  how  it 
would  react  on  the  public  mind, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
sensational  success  of  the  com- 
pleted production  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  their  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  lessons  of 
psychology." 


Powerful  Religious 
Picture 

Of  all  texts  used  by  ministers 
perhaps  none  is  as  frequently 
chosen  from  the  Bible  as  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  Luke 
XV.  It  is  a  text  that  sends  out 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  weak,  to  those 
who  have  gone  astray,  to  the  home- 
less man  or  the  woman  in  the  cities 
who  has  let  misfortune  undermine 
their  morale.  This  parable  is  the 
theme  of  "The  Ninety  and  Nine." 

The  evangelist  has  found  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "I  say  unto  you, 
that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which 
need  no  repentance,"  perhaps  the 
most  positive  promise  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  that  can  be  quoted 
to  one  who  has  taken  the  easiest 
way.      A     prominent      clergyman, 


when  interviewed  on  "The  Ninety 
and  Nine,"  said: 

"I  am  glad  that  such  a  text  has 
been  used  in  motion  picture.  It 
shows  a  remarkable  advance  in  the 
thought  behind  the  production  of 
these  amusements.  I  shall  see  it 
gladly  when  it  is  shown  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  powerful 
medium  of  promoting  good,  of 
bringing  to  the  homeless  and  stray- 
ing man  a  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance in  the  scheme  of  things, 
and  most  of  all,  the  new  oppor- 
tunity just  beyond  the  way,  than 
the  motion  picture  that  is  honest 
and  moral. 


Picture  Story  of 
Cement 

The  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  and  the  application  of 
stucco  are  vividly  portrayed  in 
three  reels  of  film  prepared  by  the 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company. 

The  steps  in  applying  stucco  and 
the  various  finishes,  such  as  the 
rock  dash  and  the  burlap  rub,  are 
shown,  while  a  lecturer  explains  the 
pictures. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  movies 
deal  with  the  making  of  Portland 
cement.  The  latter  was  first  made 
several  years  ago  by  an  English- 
man, Joseph  Aspen,  who  named  the 
cement  as  he  did  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  rock  found  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland. 

As  much  as  9,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  is  used  to  loosen  50,000 
pounds  of  the  rock,  which  can  then 
more  easily  be  transported  to  the 
plant. 

The  scenes  shown  were  in  the 
factory  at  Northhampton,  New 
York. 

The  rock  went  through  a  crusher, 
which  resembled  a  coffee  mill  and 
on  past  a  bin  to  a  second  crushing 
machine.  Dryers  next  remove 
water  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
ground  rock  is  placed  on  automatic 
scales  which  fix  the  correct  amount 
of  limestone  and  shale  to  be  used. 
It  is  ground  again  in  a  Huntington 
crasher  and  then  pulverized  at  the 
tube  mills. 
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Where  Remotest  Past  Meets  Pulsing  Present 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  set  in  Neolithic  Environment 

(Continued  from  page  141) 


few  thousands,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  time  of  our  Civil  War 
that  exploration  into  the  interior 
of  x\ustralia  had  been  carried  on 
extensively  enough  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  future  of  the  white  man 
on  the  continent  la}'  in  the  marginal 
district.  There  he  has  prospered, 
but  not  with  the  ease  with  which 
prosperity  has  been  won  in  the 
Americas. 

Emigrants  to  Australia  found  a 
race  of  very  primitive  black  people 
who  by  some  authorities  are  be- 
lieved to  have  descended  directly 
from  the  European  Aryans.  But 
these  black  people  have  been  iso- 
lated for  millions  of  years  by  the 
severing  of  their  land  from  the 
larger  continent  to  the  north. 
Indeed,  these  people  are  Neolithic; 
and  their  physical  structure,  their 
primitive  implements,  and  their 
habits  are  exactly  those  long  since 
attributed  to  the  people  whose 
bones  and  rude  utensils  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  European  excava- 
tions. Although  the  Australian 
native  black  is  probably  the  lowest' 
survivor  of  the  human  race  today, 
hif  is  not  a  degenerate  race  so  much 
as  an  extremely  primitive  one  living 
for  many  generations  under  harsh 
conditions. 

Almost  animal-like  in  his  powers 
of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing;  and 
possessed  of  crude  spears,  boom- 
erangs and  stone  clubs  as  weapons  ; 
he  uses  a  very  full  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  all  living  things  in  his 
district  in  his  hunt  for  food. 

Patience  in  trapping  and  lying- 
in-wait,  animal-like  cunning  and 
quickness  in  the  attack,  and  the 
ability  to  eat  every  possible  sort  of 
food — even  including  his  own  kind 
in  times  of  extremity — have  en- 
abled the  Australian  black  to  sur- 
vive. 

Australia  might  be  likened  to  the 
rough  top  of  a  concrete  pile  set 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  so  solidly 
that  it  has  remained  steadfast  and 
isolated  above  the  water  for  long 
ages :  while  other  lands  have  been 


alternately  rising  and  sinking  and 
rising  again,  snuffing  out  whole 
species  of  early  animals  and  vegeta- 
tion and  burying  them  beneath 
fathoms  of  mud  and  rock  to  be  un- 
covered again  ages  later  by  the 
wearing  down  of  mountains  and 
by  man's  excavation.  Many  of 
these  species  found  in  other  lands 
only  as  fossils  are  in  Australia  liv- 
ing and  reproducing  today.  Nearly 
four  hundred  varieties  of  lizards — 
numbers  of  which  were  old  when 
Noah  built  the  ark ;  a  goodly  list 
of  marsupials,  of  which  the  Kanga- 
roo is  the  most  famous ;  and  the 
three-toed  wingless  bird,  the  Emu ; 
are,  like  the  native  black,  flourish- 
ing relics  of  geographical  ages 
which  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  terminated  a  million  or  more 
years  ago. 

Vegetation   Also   Prehistoric 

Corresponding  to  the  preceding 
characterization  of  the  native  hu- 
man and  animal  life  of  Australia 
is  the  account  of  the  trees  and 
other  native  vegetation  as  given  by 
the  observing  traveller.  There  are, 
as  has  been  suggested,  two  types 
of  forests  in  Australia — the  tropical 
type  found  in  the  north,  and  the 
temperate  type  along  the  eastern, 
southeastern  and  southwestern 
edges  of  the  island.  The  tropical 
forests  being  in  humid  country,  are 
rooted  in  comparatively  damp  soil 
and  have  luxuriant  and  tangled 
growths  of  underbrush.  The  tem- 
perate zone  forests,  however,  fre- 
quently are  on  such  dry  land  that 
only  bunch  grass  grows  between 
the  trees.  But  everywhere  that 
trees  will  grow  at  all  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  ground  to  be  cov- 
ered with  undergrowth  of  one  sort 
or  another,  because  most  of  the 
trees  belong  to  the  Eucalyptus  fam- 
ily. Their  leaves  and  twigs  seldom 
extend  horizontally,  but  hang  down- 
ward or  edgewise  to  the  sun,  and 
by  these  positions  secure  them- 
selves against  too  rapid  evaporation 
in   the   warm   dry   sunlight.     This 


interesting  leaf-habit  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus 
leaves  an  unusually  free  passage 
for  the  sunlight  through  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  underneath 
the  trees,  so  that  smaller  vegetation 
flourishes  there. 

Among  the  Eucalyptii  are  some 
of  the  tallest  trees  on  earth,  some 
of  the  strongest  and  heaviest  woods 
in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  most 
useful  for  the  supply  of  tanbark, 
oxalic  acid  and  scores  of  other 
more  expensive  drug  and  commer- 
cial products.  The  Eucalyptus  is 
evergreen,  sheds  its  bark  instead 
of  its  leaves,  and  stands  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  scientists, 
travellers,  and  indeed  also  to  the 
Australian  resident,  so  varied  are 
the  forms,  colors  and  characteris- 
tics of  this  ancient  family  of  trees. 

The   White   Present 

In  this  environment  of  literally 
prehistoric  surroundings  the  white 
settlers,  far  from  the  natural  paths 
of  commerce  and  communication, 
are  slowly  building  for  themselves 
what  might  be  called  a  White  Em- 
pire. Owing  to  their  primitive 
natures,  the  black  people  are  not 
found  extensively  in  any  of  the 
higher  forms  of  activities.  Neither 
are  people  of  any  -race  except  the 
white  welcome  to  come  and  work 
in  Australia.  The  idea  back  of 
this  policy  is  simple  and  sincere, 
and  many  in  our  country  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  justified.  In  brief, 
it  is  this:  no  person  or  race  ordi- 
narily supporting  a  low  standard  of 
living  will  be  invited  or  permitted 
in  Australia.  That  great  country, 
comprising  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
British  Empire,  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  prevention  of  any  ir- 
resistible labor  competition  or  any 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
•   among  the  working  classes. 

Even  working  sugar  or  banana 
plantations  by  contract  groups  of 
Indians,  Negroes,  Chinese,  or  other 
laborers  of  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  forbidden.  As  plantations  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  successful  with- 
out cheap  labor  or  a  subsidy,  Aus- 
tralia has  supported  these  lines  of 
agriculture  by  paying  millions  of 
dollars  in  subsidies  annuallv-     The 
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These  bars  of  silver  represent  a 
day's  "run"  of  the  smelters  at  Port 
Pirie,  South  Australia.  The  ore 
came  from  the  Broken  Hill  mines 
just    over    the    line    in    New    South 


Wales.  This  is  the  most  famous  dis- 
trict in  Australia,  although  not  a 
gold  field.  The  unrefined  ore  is 
16%  lead  and  averages  in  addition 
$175  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton — a 
few  wheel-barrow  loads ! 


economic  rigidness  of  such  a  plan 
has  been  such  that  the  growing  and 
exporting  of  sugar  and  bananas  has 
declined  very  greatly  since  cheap 
labor  was  made  impossible. 

Under  the  slogan,  "A  White 
Australia,"  newcomers  are  desired 
who  will  become  agriculturalists  or 
house  servants.  Mining,  commerce, 
and  the  professions  are  well  filled, 
and  so  high  is  the  Australian  spirit 
that  should  a  considerable  number 
of  men  migrate  there  to  engage  in 
these  latter  activities,  they  might 
not  find  sufficient  opportunity  to 
work  to  make  a  good  living.  The 
agriculturist,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  a  man  of  great  physical  stamina, 
considerable  capital,  and  a  particu- 
larly complete  knowledge  of  dry 
farming  conditions. 

Even  then,  a  year's  drought  may 
wipe  out  the  profits  of  the  previous 
four  or  five  years.  And  when  the 
droughts  last  with  more  or  less 
severity  for  two,  three,  or  even 
more  years,  there  is  nothing  pos- 
sible for  even  the  most  energetic 
farmers  except  absolute  failure. 
Except  in  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of 
Australia,  where  the  rainfall  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  in 
northern  Illinois,  farming  is  at- 
tended with  such  risks  and  such  a 


struggle  against  the  soil,  tne  air 
and  the  sun,  that  few  modern 
English-speaking  families  care  to 
tackle  the  proposition.  Those  seek- 
ing farm  lands  today  emigrate  to 
Canada,  to  Argentia,  and  other  de- 
sirable localities.  Competent  white 
domestic  servants  find  a  ready 
market   for  their  services  without 


traveling  as  far  afield  as  Australia. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  im- 
migration figures  of  Australia  are 
very  small. 

Mining  More  Sure 

Much  as  the  immigration  restric- 
tions may  have  affected  other  pur- 
suits, the  mining  industry  flour- 
ishes. Following  the  California 
rush  of  1849-50,  prospectors  real- 
ized that  some  of  the  rock  forma- 
tions in  Australia  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  California.  Acting 
upon  this  theory,  extensive  pros- 
pects were  started  in  Australia  with 
the  almost  immediate  result  of  dis- 
covering both  placer  and  lode  mines 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  West  Australia 
which  to  date  have  produced  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold, 
and  an  enormous  value  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tin.  Kal- 
goorlie,  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  desert 
in  West  Australia,  is  the  center  of 
the  most  valuable  district  known  as 
yet.  In  the  early  days  facilities  for 
obtaining  water  there  were  very 
poor,  and  it  is  said  that  for  drink- 
ing purposes  water  sometimes  sold 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  nearest 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  any  quan- 
tity is  300  miles  away.  Now  there 
is  a  33"  steel  pipe-line  which  brings 


Everywhere  in  Australia  are  the 
lizards.  From  this  Bearded  or 
"Jew"  Lizard  up  to  the  6-foot 
ignanas  and  down  to  the  little 
skinks  with  snake-like  bodies  and 


only  rudimentary  single-toed  hind 
legs,  the  often  beautifully  colored 
and  usually  harmless  little  beasts 
help  to  keep  down  the  insect 
pests  and  serve  as  food  for  the 
black  abroigines. 
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COMING  IN  TO   BE  SHORN. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  all  the 


wool  the  Australians  can  raise.     In 
good  years  the  profits  are  high. 


five  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
for  351  miles  to  the  artificial  reser- 
voir in  the  mining  district  from 
which  the  government  sells  water 
at  the  rate  of  about  75c  per  thou- 
sand gallons. 

The  other  states  each  have  ex- 
tremely valuable  mining  districts. 
The  most  famous  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  the  Broken  Hill  group  of  mines 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  silver 
and  lead,  rather  than  gold,  yield 
the  wealth. 

x\bout  one-sixth  of  the  land  in 
Australia  is  suitable  for  ordinary 
agriculture,  and  approximately  an- 
other sixth  for  dry- farming.  The 
eastern  and  southern  states  of  Aus- 
tralia contain  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred million  acres  of  land  which 
receive  at  least  20  inches  of  rain- 
fall annually  and  are  suitable  for 
dry  farming  such  as  is  done  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Because  of 
the  various  conditions  previously 
mentioned,  only  about  15  or  16 
million  acres  of  this  land  is  actually 
under  cultivation. 

This  is  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  entire  common- 
wealth. The  largest  crop  is  wheat, 
of  which  several  new  varieties 
suitable  to  the  climate  have  been 
developed.  Australian  wheat  'us- 
ually stands  first  in  price  per  bushel 
in  the  world's  markets  because  it 


is  so  bright  and  hard  and  produces 
such  white  flour.  It  is  thrashed 
and  sacked  in  the  field  and  the  bags 
stacked  in  great  piles  to  be  trans- 
ported to  market  by  wagon,  train 
and  ship. 

Irrigation 

The  question  easily  arises  as  to 
why  the  great  interior  plateau  of 
Australia  is  not  generally  irrigated. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  surface  lakes  and  the  hundreds 
of  wells  which  have  been  sunk, 
some  of  them  to  a  depth  of  thou- 
sands of  feet.  Practically  all  the 
lakes  are  beds  of  salt  mud  covered 
only  periodically  with  water.  The 
water  from  the  deep  wells  is  warm 
and  sometimes  hot.  From  one  well 
of  approximtely  5,000  feet  in  depth, 
the  water  comes  out  nearly  at  the 
boiling  point.  This  alone  makes 
very  little  difference,  of  course,  as 
hot  water  will  always  cool.  But 
the  chief  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  water  is  usually  either 
briny  or  alkaline.  This  is  true 
even  of  the  artesian  wells,  of  which 
there  are  some  in  the  country. 

This  surprising  lack  of  fresh 
water  is  because  there  are  no  high 
snow-bearing  mountains  to  hold  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
form  of  snow  from  the  winter  time 
far  into  the  summer  months  when 
it  will  melt  and  supply  rivers,  lakes, 


and  underground  fresh-  water 
streams.  Outside  of  the  narrow 
strips  of  well-watered  territory 
along  the  coast  line,  surface  water 
must  be  caught  and  stored  in  flood 
time,  or  fresh  water  can  be  obtained 
scarcely  at  all.  In  much  of  the 
interior,  rain  seldom  or  never  falls ; 
and  the  transportation  of  sufficient 
fresh  water  for  agriculture  is  as 
yet  out  of  the  question. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  there 
are  some  irrigation  projects  of  im- 
portance, where  flood  waters  are 
kept  in  reservoirs  and  distributed 
during  the  dry  months  to  farmers 
at  some  distance.  The  greatest  of 
these  ranks  among  the  most  exten- 
sive irrigation  systems  of  the  world. 
It  uses  the  waters  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  River,  held  in  a  lake  41 
miles  long  behind  a  dam  240  feet 
high,  780  feet  wide,  and  18  feet 
thick     at    the     top,     rivalling    the 
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Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona.  The 
water  is  led  200  miles  by  canal  to 
Berembed  where  it  waters  250,000 
acres  of  rich  land. 

The    Conquering   Bunny 

Aside  from  drought,  the  worst 
and  most  constant  enemy  of  the 
Australian  farmer  and  stockman  is 
the  cotton-tail  rabbit.  Although 
killed  by  the  million  every  year  and 
shipped  abroad  as  meat,  the  rabbits 
would  do  away  with  all  crops  if 
they  were  not  kept  out  from  large 
areas  by  rabbit-proof  wire  fences, 
three  feet  above  and  four  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  a  barbed  wire  running  along 
just  above  the  netting.  Some  of 
these  fences  are  four  and  one-half 
feet  high,  with  three  strands  of 
barbed  wire  at  the  top.  On  the 
highways  and  at  the  entrances  to 
farms,  special  rabbit-proof  gates 
are  built.  There  is  a  severe  penalty 
for  leaving  one  of  these  open.  In 
New  South  Wales  alone,  there  are 
100,000  miles  of  this  rabbit-proof 
fence.  South  Australia  has  nearly 
fifty  thousand  miles;  and  West 
Australia  has  fenced  off  the  entire 
end  of  the  continent. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned 
the  typical  industry  of  Australia. 
This  is  the  raising  of  wool.  Sheep 
stations  are  often  very  large,  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  They  are  frequently  partial- 
ly enclosed  by  dog-proof  and  rab- 
bit-proof fences,  and  divided  into 
pastures  on  which  sheep  are  grazed 
in  rotation.  A  ranch  of  this  kind 
is  a  community  by  itself.  The 
ranch  employees  do  not  work  long 
hours  as  in  America,  because  of 
the  habit  of  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  for  all  laborers,  on  farms  as 
well  as  in  the  factories.  In  this 
favorable  climate  Merino  sheep 
grow  well  and  rapidly  and  produce 
the  best-fibred  fleece  in  the  world. 
This  fleece  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  highest-grade  woolens 
by  the  factories  in  England,  Am- 
erica and  other  manufacturing  na- 
tions. About  one-third  of  the 
people  of  Australia  are  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
wool  and  mutton  industries,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  exports  from 
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For  The  Sunday  School  and  Church 

The  "Bible  Land  and  Its  People",  Picturol  Set.  An 
Authentic  Bible  Dictionary  in  Pictures.  Sunday  School 
Series  in  preparation. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  your  institution  may  secure  a  Picturol  Set  Free. 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


327  So.  La  Salle  St. 


Chicago,    Illinois 
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Australia  are  made  up  from  this 
source. 

The  raising  of  other  stock,  such 
as  beef  cattle,  is  carried  on  in  the 
interior,  where  all  sorts  of  devices 
have  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
securing  of  water.  In  some  places 
large  artificial  supplies  of  water  are 
accumulated  by  run-offs  leading 
into  great  covered  tanks  set  in  the 
ground.  The  government  has  pro- 
vided a  great  many  public  water- 
ing-places for  cattle.  In  order  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
driving  of  cattle  to  the  rail-heads  a 
system  of  stock  trails  has  been  con- 
structed from  water  station  to 
water  station,  and  is  kept  up  with 
the  same  care  as  state  highways 
are  in  our  own  country.  Long 
stretches  without  water,  or  delays 
due  to  bad  roads,  while  driving 
cattle  from  the  home  ranch  to  the 
market,  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  entire  herd  on  the  road. 

The   Australian   Spirit 

Despite  the  many  disadvantages 
encountered  by  the  pioneers  in 
Australia  as  compared  to  the  pio- 


neers in  America,  the  more  com- 
fortable portions  of  the  smallest 
continent  offer  many  worth-while 
advantages  to  the  agricultural  set- 
tler. And  the  highest  sort  of  cour- 
tesy is  extended  to  the  interested 
traveller.  The  visitor  from  the 
United  States  feels  more  at  home 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  on 
the  farms  and  ranches,  of  Australia 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  outside  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  government  of  Australia 
is  very  democratic  and  i£  based  on 
the  vote  of  the  laboring  man;  con- 
sequently the  commonwealth  and 
the  individual  states  have  gone 
further  in  some  lines  toward  the 
protection  of  white  labor  and  the 
socialization  of  large  enterprises 
than  has  been  done  successfully  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Taken 
altogether,  a  trip  to  Australia, 
either  in  person  or  through  the 
medium  of  books,  magazines  and 
pictures,  is  well  worth  while. 


(The    photographs    reproduced    here    were    supplied 
by     the     courtesy     of    the     Australian     Commnwealth 
Immigration    Office. ) 


Teachers 

and 

Pupils 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  obtain  a  standard  S.  V.  E.  Pic- 
turol  Set  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

The   S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern  q^     Spedal     plan     for     seCuring 

a    Picturol    Set   should    appeal    to    every   teacher   and   pupil. 
No    disagreeable    angles — no    long    drawn    out    procedures. 
Just  a  few  hours  daily  of  pleasant  energetic  work. 
For  Classroom,   Platform  or  Home  Use 

By  our  Special  Plan  you  can  have  for  your  use  any  hour  of 
the  day,  the  ever  popular  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Set  which  consists  of 
Lantern,    Picturols   and   Syllabi ALL   ABSOLUTELY   FREE. 

This  Special  Plan  is  for  a  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY.  Write  now 
for   full   particulars. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
327  S.  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please   send   me    full   details   regarding   your  plan  by  which    I   may   secure   a   S.   V.    E. 
Picturol    Set   without   charge. 

Name _ 

Institution.. 

City State 

VE 


(Enmrt  fEngltHlj- 


How  to 
use  It 

JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Cranking  a  Cow 

Little  Johnny,  visiting  his  uncle  on  the 
farm  for  the  first  time,  saw  many  inter- 
esting things,  among  them  the  opera- 
tion of  milking  a  cow. 

"Now  do  you  know  how  uncle  gets 
milk?"  asked  Johnny's  aunt. 

"Sure,"  he  answered.  "He  gives  her 
some  breakfast  food,  and  a  drink  of 
water,  and  then  he  drains  her  crank 
case." 


Same  Thing 

A  small  boy  had  been  given  a  pen- 
ny with  a  hole  in  it.  Handing  it  to 
a  still   smaller  companion,  he   said: 

"Jimmy,  I  dare  you  to  go  into 
that  shop  and'  buy  something  with 
this    penny." 

Jimmy  was  quite  willing.  Entering 
boldly  he  announced,  "I  want  a 
doughnut,"  and,  taking  it,  presented 
the    penny. 

"Here,"  said  the  girl,  "this  penny 
has  a  hole  in  it." 

"So  has  the  doughnut,"  answered 
Jimmy,  triumphantly  holding  it  up  to 
view. 


She  Could  Use  Him 

"Rastus,"  said  the  judge  sternly, 
"you're  plain  no-account  and  shiftless, 
and  for  this  fight  I'm  going  to  send  you 
away  for  a  j'ear  at  hard  labor." 

"Please,  Jedge,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ras- 
tus from  the  rear  of  the  courtroom, 
"will  yo'  Honah  jes'  kinder  split  dat 
sentence?  Don't  send  him  away  from 
home,  but  let  dat  hard  labor  stand." — 
The  American  Legion  Wieekly. 


All  in  the  Family 

"Did  you  give  the  penny  to  the  mon- 
key, dear?" 

"Yes,  mamma." 

"And  what  did  the  monkey  do  with 
it?" 

"He  gave  it  to  his  father,  who  played 
the  organ."- — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Game 

"Pop !      Did    they    play    baseball    is 
Noah's  time?" 

"No,  my  boy,  I  believe  not." 
"Why  didn't  they,  Pop?" 
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^1  Republicans   and   Democrats 

)  wrasse  wjii  j-jg  faced  with  the  necessity  of  formulating  a  definite  policy  on 

>,  Sl^WlL^x,    fflff%$B£!\  American   relations   with  oilier   countries  when   they  meet   in    their 

//'/l\\  'vSttft'    jSBBk\  respective  National  Conventions  in  June. 

,txl£n^f{l^l^     Jm^!1*\  Wil1  the  next  President  be  pledged 

TBS'WiiS         '  's!il  ^    A"    party    platform    to    ISO- 

-JS^iiikj          jffl  LATION    or    COOPERATION.' 

i^pifpll \Vm,mll\     w&flB  Realizing  the  supreme  importance  to  every  American  of  the  whole 

'■■r^r.x^E^A^z^f/  question  of  America's  foreign  relations,  there  is  being  prepared  for 

W\W\W'!'^\'W\'^Wfi\r^'\\\/  presentation  in  the  JUNE  ISSUE  of 

'WMiW  OUR    WORLD 

a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  on 

A  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Among  other  features  in  that,  same  issue  you  will  find : 

A  Real  Plan  To  Outlaw  War      By  Philip  Baker  China — A  New  Kind  of  Republic By  Upton  Close 

A   British   associate   of   Lord   Robert   Cecil  on  the  campaign  to  How  the   Chinese   are   working   out   their   own  form   of   repre- 

limit  armaments.  sentative   government. 

The  Mystery  of  Angkor... By  David  Williamson  Uncle  Sam's  Part  in  the  Chile-Peru  Dispute 

A   story  of  adventure   in   exploration   in   the   jungles   of   indo-  By  William  J.  Dennis 

China.  An    expert    study    of    the    Tacna-Arica    question    referred    to 

■  •  /-.    _.      i   ■      e      „j; •  n„   o     c     T„,.,„„a„A  President    Coolidge   for   arbitration. 

Liquor  Control   in  Scandinavia — by  K.   3.    1  ownsend  b 

How   Denmark,  Norway  and   Sweden   handle  the  problem.  World  Fiction — Today  s  Best  Stories  from  All  the  World 

_— __ _  GET-ACQUAINTED  COUPON 

OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City.  V.E.-6-24 

You   may  send  me   the  June  and   July  issues   of  OUR  WORLD.      If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"   within  30 
days,   you   may   enter   my   subscription   for   one    year,   and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


me  Rim  Field 

IN  OFFERING  these  selections  Visual  Education  in  no  way  guarantees  the  value 
or  suitability  of  the  films.  The  list  represents  merely  the  most  careful  choice 
possible  to  make  from  the  data  given  out  by  the  producing  companies.  In 
general,  films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school  chil- 
dren. All  entries  are  one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  producer  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch,  the  distributor  by  the  letter  d.  For 
addresses  consult  list  in  this  issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

ORANGES.  The  beautiful  California  groves, 
from  planting  time  to  harvest.  Orange  blos- 
soms and  ripe  fruit.  Picking  and  packing  are 
shown.     1   reel.      (d.   Co-op.   Film  Exc.) 

IRRIGATION.  The  details  of  the  marvellous 
changes  in  arid  lands  are  presented  in  com- 
plete pictorial  form.  This  film  gives  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  once  barren  desert 
land  has  been  transformed  into  productive  re- 
gions that  add  to  national  wealth.  1  reel. 
(p  and  d,   Ford.) 


kinsville,  anchors,  buoys,  Old  Gedney  Chan- 
nel, etc.;  Scotland  Lighthouse  at  Sandyhook; 
conservation  of  fish,  hatcheries,  extracting 
eggs;  seal  herd  on  Prilyloff  Islands.  (p,  In- 
structive  Film    Soc. ;   d,   Gen.   Vis.   Co.) 

Part  10  (of  above).  Ellis  Island;  immigrants 
arriving  from  all  countries.  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  Board  of  Conciliation,  Arlington, 
Memorial  Theater,  Mast  of  Battleship  Maine 
above  soldiers'  graves,     (p  and  d,  as  above.) 

AMERICA  JUNIOR.  A  beautifully  photo- 
graphed and  gripping  film  for  both  old  and 
young.     2  reels.      (/>  and  d,   Soc.  of  Vis  Educ.) 


AMERICANIZATION 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  SERIES, 
Part  9.     Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, lighthouse   service,  lighthouse  at  Tpmp- 


BIOGRAPHY 

LOUIS    PASTEUR,   Benefactor   of   Human- 
ity.  A  film  sketch  of  the  man  who  freed  man- 


kind from  hydrophobia;  his  development  of 
surgery  and  isolation  of  germs  of  infectious 
disease.  Film  also  shows  discovery  of  sterili- 
zation, preservation  of  food,  improvement  of 
silk  forms,  conquest  of  anthrax  among  sheep 
and  views  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  1  reel. 
(p  and  d,  Am.  Motion  Pict.  Corp.) 


CURRENT    NEWS    FILMS 

KINOGRAMS.  No.  2344;  FOX  NEWS  No. 
55;  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  No.  32; 
PATHE  NEWS  No.  31.  A  variety  of  in- 
structive and  entertaining  information  in  each 
of  the  above  series.  Each  1  reel,  {p  and  d, 
as   above.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

(Foreign) 

MANDALAY.  AS  KIPLING  SAW  IT. 
Trip  to  India;  Maps;  Elephants  at  work  in 
jungle;  Towncrier;  tilling;  building;  weaving; 
rice  culture;  primitive  grinding  mill;  Rangoon; 
Cliffs  of  Tombo;  Araken  Pagoda;  sacred  turtle 
being  washed.  Many  other  interesting  features. 
4   reels.      (p   and   d,    Am.   Motion   Pict.    Corp.) 

MANCHURIA.  Burton  Holmes'  Travalogues. 
(One  or  more  reels  may  be  used.)  (d,  Gen. 
Vision   Co.) 


THE  LAND  OF  TUTANKHAMEN.  Old 
Egypt  in  her  pristine  glory  is  here  depicted. 
The  peoples  that  live  in  the  lands  where  Tut- 
ankhamen once  ruled  and  the  tomb  in  which 
the  ancient  monarch  now  reposes  are  shown 
in  this  picture.  1  reel,  (p  and  d,  Fox.) 
(American) 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES.  This  re- 
gion's natural  resources,  its  harbors,  trade 
routes,  and  the  mountains  and  lake  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  are  shown.  2  reels. 
(Soc.  for  Vis.   Educ.) 

COLORADO'S  WONDERS.  This  film  is  a 
general  scenic  of  the  State.  1  reel,  (d,  Gen. 
Vision  Co.) 

ALABAMA  AND  ITS  WATERWAYS. 
1  reel,     (d,  Harcol.) 

HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE 

HOW  LIFE  BEGINS.  The  title  is  infor- 
mative. 4  reels,  (p,  National  Health  Coun- 
cil,  Gen.  Vis.   Co.   and  Y.  M.   C.   A. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  MAKING.  A  film 
showing  the  importance  of  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  1  reel,  (p,  Nat'l  Health 
Council;   d,  Gen.  Vis.   Co.) 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Magazine  Offer  Ever  Made 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 

The  Progressive  Teacher,  One  Year,  $2.00;  Visual  Education,  One  Year,  $1.00 Total,  $3.00 

BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  FOR  $2.50  IF  YOU  ACT  TODAY 


Any  one  of  these  books  free  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  Progressive  Teacher  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  Journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

Title  Publisher's  Price 

A  Reversible   Santa  Claus $1.35 

Southern  Hero   Tales 50 

A  School  History  of  Tennessee 75 

National  Music   Reader 75 

Farmer's    Tear    Book 1.00 


.60 

.50 


Common  School  Spelling  Book. 
Alice    in   Wonderland. 

Egypt   and    How    To    See    It 1.00 

Red   Glove   75 

Fires   of  Faith 75 

Woodrow  Wilson  _ : 1.50 

Field  Lore  for  Young  Farmers 75 

Stories    of   Industry 70 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 70 

The  Gray  Whale 1.25 

Electricity  for  Boys 1.25 

Dave  Porter  Books 1.00 

Dotty  Dimple   1.00 

Bell   Haven   Five 1.00 

Bell   Haven   Nine 1.00 

To  the  Land  of  the  Caribou 1.50 

Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike 1.50 

Strange    Gray    Canoe 1.50 

Hallowell   Partnership  1.50 

At    Plattsburg    1.50 

By   Reef  and  Trail 1.50 

Administration  of  Education 2.00 

Sandy    Sawyer 1.50 

Home  Vegetables  and  Small   Fruits 1.50 

The    Messenger    75 

Essays   on   Art 75 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament 1.25 

Voice  of   Lincoln 1.50 

Recreation  of  Brian  Kent 75 

Reading,    Conversation,    Composition 85 


Forty    Minutes    Late — Smith 85 

The  Main  Chance — Nicholson 75 

The  White  Feather — Worrall 75 

The  Marriage  of   Capt.  Kettle — Hyne 75 

The    Little    Play    Books — Lord 1.00 

Leaders  of  the  Great  War — Rowell 75 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden — Johnson 65 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys,  Girls — Smith 90 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making — Fowler 85 

Dandelion  Cottage — Rankin  So 

All    the   Year   Round — Strong 70 

The    Winds    of    Deal — Griswold S5 

Little    Smoke — Stoddard   1.00 

After   Long   Years — Miller 1)0 


PROGRESSIVE   TEACHER, 
MORRISTOWN,    TENN. 

Gentlemen: 
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which  please  send  me  the  following 
for  1  year. 
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JINKS.  A  comic  cartoon  telling  of  a  sick 
man's  adventures  with  the  enemies  of  health, 
with  suggestions  of  prevention.  1  reel.  (d. 
National  Tuber.  Assn.) 

CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS.  Shows  con- 
ditions and  causes  of  round  shoulders,  hollow 
back  and  spinal  curvature.  Part  reel.  (d, 
Bray  Productions,   Inc.) 


HISTORY 

(Ancient) 
THE    LAST    DAYS    OF    POMPEII.      The 

romance  of  Bulwer's  novel  is  interwoven  with 
history.  The  photography  was  made  near 
Vesuvius,  Italy.  The  great  catastrophe  of  the 
story  is  shown  and  the  picture  ends  with  th.e 
sacrifice  of  Nydia  the  Blind  Girl.  6  reels. 
(/)   and   d,   Kleine.) 

(American) 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Historical  family 
group.  Important  events  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  commencing  with  its  discovery  and 
picturing  later  events  up  to  and  including  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  3  reels,  (p  and  d,  World 
Educ.   Film   Co.) 

PERMANENT  PEACE.  Historical  Episodes 
which  led  to  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference.      1    reel.      (d,    Pictorial   Clubs.) 


HOW   IT   IS   DONE 

LUMBERING  IN  THE  NORTH  WUUOS. 
A  story  picture  of  the  industry  in  the  north 
central  portion  of  the  United  States.  1  reel. 
(/■    and    d,    Ford.) 

THE  POTTER'S  WHEEL.  The  making  of 
electrical  porcelain  from  the  mixing  of  the  in- 
gredients to  the  finished  product,  giving  in 
detail  many  of  the  operations.  1  reel.  (p  and 
</,   Gen.   Elec.   Co.,   Film  No.  24.) 

RICE  INDUSTRY.  A  film  showing  all 
phases  of  rice  industry,  from  preparation  of 
soil  to  production  of  finished  food  product. 
2   reels.      ((/,   Harcol.) 


LITERATURE — ADAPTATIONS 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  An  adaptation 
from  Hawthorne's  novel.  5  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Fox.) 

TttKASURE  ISLAND.  An  adaptation  of 
Stevenson's  well  loved  tale.  The  book's  spirit 
cjf  Adventure  is  translated  to  the  Screen.  G 
reels.     (/'  and  d,  Fox.) 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  FOREST.  A  typical 
Zane  Grey  picture  with  inspiring  Western 
scenery.     0   reels,      (d,   Hodkinson.) 


(Juvenile) 

HOMELESS  PUPS.  Aesop's  Fables.  Dog 
catcher  ruthlessly  tears  dog  from  her  mate. 
A  mob  of  dogs  headed  by  the  mate  storm 
the  castle  where  she  is  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
rescue  the  unfortunate  dog  and  take  off  the 
dog  catcher,  proving  that  "In  Union  there  is 
strength."  y2  reel.  (/>,  Fables  Pict.  Corp.  d, 
Pathe.) 


NATURE    STUDIES 

STUDIES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  Microscopic 
studies  of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly,  the  Hunting 
Spider,  the  Night  Flying  Moth,  the  Robber 
Bee,  Hovering  Flies,  Short-Horned  Dragon  Fly. 
1    reel.      (Harcol.) 

ETERNAL  NATURE.  A  series  of  animated 
drawings  showing  life  cycle  of  plants  from 
pollenization  to  maturity.  l/2  reel.  (Bray 
Prod.,   Inc.) 

BIRD  LIFE.  An  interesting  film  on  the 
habits  and  movements  of  various  species  of 
bird  life.      1   reel.      (p  and   d,   Fox.) 


RECREATION 

OUR  MIDDIES  AT  ANAPOLIS.  Glimpses 
of  Naval  Academy  life;  Mess;  Marine  Corps; 
cadets  at  work  and  play.  1  reel.  (d,  Gen. 
Vision   Co.) 

A  day  with  the  West  Point  Cadets.  Ac- 
quaints the  boy  with  Military  Academy  life; 
gym;    mounted    drill;    pistol    practice;     battery 


drill;    dress    parade.       1    reel.      (d,    as    above.) 
SALLY  SHOWS  THE  WAY.     A  Pollyanna 
story    featuring    Mary    Miles    Minter.      5    reels. 
(d,    Pilgrim.) 


RELIGIOUS    AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  LAND  OF  MOSES.  The  Mouthpiece 
of  the  Moral  Law.  Tanis,  Ruins  of  Court  of 
Pharoah,  Sphinx,  Valley  where  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  lead  Israelites  out  of  bondage,  Mt. 
Sinai,  valley  where  golden  calf  was  made  and 
worshipped,  Ethan,  Valley  of  Eschol,  Jericho, 
Mt.  Nebo.  Famous  paintings  also  illustrating 
events  in  life  of  Moses.  1  reel.  (p  and  d, 
Am.  Motion  Pict.  Corp. 

THE  CONTRAST.  A  visualization  of  the 
value  of  a  Christian  home,  in  contrast  to  one 
in  which  there  was  "no  Christ.""  6  reels. 
(d,   Pilgrim.) 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  John  Bunyan's 
Masterpiece,  translated  into  eighty-four  differ- 
ent languages,  has  its  place  on  the  screen. 
After  the  Conversion  the  Dream  is  unfolded 
with  impressive  effect.  4  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Kleine.) 


TECHNICAL 

THE  MYSTERY  BOX.     The  Radio.     Some 

interesting  information  about  radio  woven 
about  a  light  plot.  1  reel,  (p,  J.  A.  Norling; 
d,   Bray   Studios.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American   Mr  Hon   Picture   Corporation,   50    Church   Street,   New  York   City. 

Bray  Productions,  Inc.,   130   West  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Co-Operative   Film   Exchange,    284   Turk   Street,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Ford    Motion    Picture   Laboratories,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Fox   Film,   Corp.,   55th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

General    Electric   Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

General  Vision  Co.,   565   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York  City. 

Harcol   Company,   610    Baronne   St.,    New   Orleans,    La. 

W.  W.   Hodkinson  Corp.,   4C0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Klein,   George,    116   South   Michigan   Blvd.,    Chicago. 

National   Tuberculosis   Association,   370   Seventh   Ave.,   New   York   City. 

Pathe  Exchange,   Inc.,   35   West   45th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Society   for   Visual   Education,   130   West   46th   St.,   New   York   City. 

World  Educational   Film   Co.,   406   Englewood   Ave.,   Chicago. 
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ACME  MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTORS 

A  Few  of  Many  Representative  Schools 

Using  the  Acme 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston 
State  Teacher's  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Indiana 
Public  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
Cary  High  School,  Cary,  North  Carolina 
Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Public  Schools,  Bisbee,  Arizona 
Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichita,  Kansas 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Chicago 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Newark  Public  Schools,  N.  J. 
Saginaw  High  Schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Seattle  Public  Schools,  Seattle,  Washington 
Junior  High  Schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Janesville,  Wise. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Public  Schools,  Rockford,  111. 
Public  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York 
Berkeley  High  School,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


USE    THIS    COUPON 


ACME  MOTION  PICTURE 
PROJECTOR    COMPANY 

1132-1136  W.  Austin  Avenue 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


Date 

Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Co., 
1132-1136   W.   Austin  Avenue,   Chicago. 

Gentlemen:     We  are  interested  in  the  Acme   S.  V.  E.  Motion  Picture  Projector  for 
educational   purposes.      Please    send. us.   complete   information,    list   of   free   firms,    etc. 


Name  of  School  or  Church 


Name   of   Individual 
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EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

Gives  the  safety  you  need  plus  the  quality 
you  want  in  portable  projection. 

Identified  by  the  words  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"  "Film"  stenciled  in  black  letters  in 
the  film  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i£ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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A    Lesson    in    Flag    Etiquette 
during   a    Patriotic    Parade 


S.V.E.SCHOOLFILMS 

\Subjects  Built  for  Teaching 


Uncle    Sam   Turns   Back   the 
Pages    of    Our    History 


Are  You  Teaching  Patriotism? 

"HATS  OFF" 

A  Film  which  should  be  in  every  School 

This  patriotic  reel  is  indorsed  by  school  people  and  club  women  generally.  It  is  suitable 
for  showing  before  adult  and  junior  audiences.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  and  outstand- 
ing features  of  our  National  History  are  woven  into  fifteen  minutes  of  interesting  pictures 
on  the  screen.  The  making  of  the  first  American  Flag,  glimpses  of  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Warren  G.  Harding, 
in  scenes  depicting  phases  of  our  great  history  from  1  776  are  beautifully  arranged  and 
vividly  portrayed. 

Prints  of  "Hats  Off" — The  Story  of  Our  Flag — have  been  purchased  by  various  State 
Universities,  School  Cities,  Clubs  and  private  users  who  tell  us  the  film  is  not  only  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  film  libraries  but  is  an  excellent  source  of  revenue. 

Consider  the  convenience  of  having  a  reel  of  film  which  can  be  used  during  the  entire 
year  always  at  hand  when  needed.  You  will  have  it  in  "Hats  Off."  Use  it  for  general 
programs  and  especially  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Armistice  Day, 
Flag  Day,  Independence  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  Columbus  Day. 

NEW  STANDARD  WIDTH  NON-INFLAMMABLE  PRINTS  OF  THIS  REMARKABLE  PICTURE  ARE 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Why  not  add  this  film  to  your  collection? 
IT    WILL    SOON  PAY  FOR    ITSELF! 

Prints  of  "Hats  Off"  are  also  available  on  a  rental  basis.  Send  all  inquiries  and  bookings  direct  to  tbe 
Society.  Shipment  will  be  made  from  the  State  Library  located  nearest  to  you,  thus  insuring  prompt 
service  and  minimum  transportation  charges. 

A  complete  synopsis  of  this  picture  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


The  Society  will  occupy  Booth  15,  Central  High  School  Commercial  Exhibit, 
Washington,   D.   C,  during  the  National  Education  Association  Convention, 

June  28th  to  July  3rd. 
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VACATIONS 

Editorial  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 

S3 

THE  mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  seashore  are 
calling.  The  regular  tasks  are  being  rushed 
through  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and  odd  jobs  are 
being  cleared  up  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  entrust 
them  to  other  hands  for  a  time.  There  is  almost  a 
frenzy  in  the  last  days  of  packing  personal  effects,  in 
arranging  for  transportation,  in  securing  satisfactory 
accommodations,  in  giving  instructions  for  mail,  and 
in  doing  numerous  similar  things  imposed  upon  us  by 
modern  civilization.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
one  boards  the  train  or  the  boat  wilted  and  a  candi- 
date for  the  sanitarium. 

THE  vacation  is  equally  trying  in  a  different  way. 
The  weather  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  the 
beds  are  not  above  criticism,  the  dining  room  service 
is  faulty,  the  nights  are  disturbed  by  late  revellers  and 
early  risers,  the  mosquitoes  and  the  chiggers  are  hun- 
grier and  more  industrious  than  the  fish,  hands  are 
blistered  and  arms  are  sunburned,  poison  ivy  is  preva- 
lent, the  mails  fail,  and  the  endless  chatter  and  gossip 
of  the  idle  and  empty  bore  one  to  distraction.  After 
suffering  all,  or  even  a  part,  of  these  ills  the  journey 
homeward  is  one  almost  wholly  of  satisfaction.  For 
the  moment  the  dull  routine  of  the  regular  job  is  for- 
gotten, and  only  the  good  qualities  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates are  remembered. 

THE  foregoing  statements  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
arguments  against  vacations.  The  usual  experi- 
ences of  outings  are  enumerated  in  order  to  assist  us  in 
analyzing  the  reason  why  vacations  are  beneficial,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  certain  reflections. 

CHANGE  seems  to  be  a  biological  necessity.  Life 
doubtless  began  upon  the  earth  in  very  low  forms, 
on  the  shore  where  sea  and  soil  and  air  met  and  were 
mingled  by  lapping  waves  and  pulsing  tides,  and  where 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night  produced  a  cycle  of 
rythmic  changes  of  temperature  and  actinic  effects. 
Living  organisms  have  attained  their  highest  develop- 
ment, not  in  the  uniform  morasses  of  tropical  jungles, 
but  where  Nature  sometimes  exhibits  her  sterner 
moods  in  storms  and  floods  and  winter  blasts.  The 
most  brilliant  page  in  human  history  was  written  by 
the  Greeks  where  cloudy  Olympus  slopes  from  its 
snow-covered  summit  down  through  shady  groves  out 
to  fertile  valleys  and  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Aegean  sea;  where  the  civilizations  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  flowing  northward  and  westward,  for  a  time 
mixed  with  one  another  and  infringed  upon  the  bar- 
barism of  Europe.  Security  and  variety !  These  are 
the  essentials  for  progress. 


A  VACATION  is  beneficial  because  it  breaks  the 
routine  of  life.  It  repeats  what  has.  stimulated 
development  in  a  million  ancestors.  It  makes  one  to 
a  certain  extent  a  different  being.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  its  beneficial  effects  are  due  pri- 
marily or  chiefly  to  the  changes  in  physical  environ- 
ment. One  could  eat  in  a  hot  and  crowded  kitchen  at 
home,  sleep  on  a  bumpy  mattress,  and  undergo  all  the 
other  physical  hardships  that  are  suffered  in  the  usual 
resorts,  but  the  results  would  not  be  the  same.  A 
vacation  turns  the  mind  from  its  accustomed  routine 
to  new  channels.  The  cares  that  harass  lie  beyond 
the  horizon  and  the  sore  spots  they  have  worn  are 
healed;  the  habitual  petty  grouches  are  out  of  place 
in  a  strange  environment ;  and  the  partial  lack  of  the 
usual  contacts  with  the  world  gives  time  for  reflection 
and  the  cultivation  of  new  interests. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
mass  of  mankind  can  take  frequent  vacations. 
Modern  science  and  its  applications  have  made  men  so 
efficient  in  producing  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life  that  time  may  be  taken  for  excursions  and  recrea- 
tion. Rapid  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  multiply  the  possibilities  in  a  given 
time.  No  one  can  estimate  the  effects  that  fewer 
hours  of  labor,  weekly  half  holidays,  and  numerous 
longer  periods  of  diversion  will  have  upon  the  race 
in  the  course  of  time. 


LET  us  return,  however,  to  the  thesis  that  the  bene- 
fits of  vacations  are  due  very  largely  to  their  men- 
tal effects.  The  question  arises  whether  or  not  these 
benefits  may  not  be  secured  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  change  of  physical  environment.  The 
answer  is  that  many  things  are  a  partial  substitute  for 
vacations.  Illustrated  papers  and  magazines  bring  the 
world  to  our  firesides ;  the  omni-present  movies  pro- 
vide romance,  comedy,  and  travel;  victrolas  secure 
for  us  the  services  of  the  greatest  artists ;  and  the 
radio  transports  to  our  living-rooms  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  world. 


IN  ORDER  to  enjoy  a  vacation  and  profit  by  it, 
whether  in  travel  or  at  home,  one  must  be  deserving 
of  it  because  of  earnest  efforts  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  Then  diversion  brings  its  rewards.  The  ac- 
tive and  productive  mind  which  takes  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  strange  domains,  including  those  which 
test  its  powers,  will  never  grow  old. 
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The  Sixty-Second   Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association 


IT  IS  significant  that  the  sixty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association 
opens  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
29th,  with  a  4  o'clock  vesper  service 
on  the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol. 
On  Sunday  evening  also,  in  the 
stadium  of  the  Central  High  School, 
will  be  held  a  huge  non-sectarian 
religious  meeting  at  which  the  rela- 
tion of  Religion,  Morality  and 
Education  will  be  discussed  by  emi- 
nent speakers,  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish. 

The    Week    Day    Meetings 

From  Monday,  June  30th  through 
Thursday,  July  3rd,  the  afternoons 
will  be  devoted  to  departmental 
meetings  and  sight-seeing,  except 
for  Monday  morning  when  there  is 
to  be  a  general  session  to  discuss 
the  education  bill,  tenure  of  teach- 
ers and  retirement  systems,  as  well 
as  to  announce  committees  and  other 
important  features.  The  other  gen- 
eral meetings  will  all  be  in  the  eve- 
ning when  the  delegates  and  vis- 
itors can  most  readily  assemble  in 
the  great  stadium  of  the  Central 
High  School. 

The  governing  body  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  Representative  Assem- 
bly, will  meet  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  mornings  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  auditorium  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Those  teachers  who  do  not 
attend  the  session  of  the  Represen- 


tative Assembly  will  have  the  op- 
portunity during  these  morning 
hours  of  visiting  different  govern- 
mental departments  and  affiliated 
institutions  which  are  keeping  open 
house  during  the  week.  Some  of 
these  are  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, where  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  motion  pictures, 
The  Public  Health  Service,  Library 
of  Congress,  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Pan-American  Union. 

The  speakers  at  the  different  de- 
partmental and  general  meetings 
are  leaders  in  educational  work 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  subjects  which  are  to  be 
discussed  are  those  which  arouse 
the  deepest  thought  of  all  earnest 
citizens  whether  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, in  raising  children  or  in  merely 
trying  individually  to  be  good 
Americans.  Some  of  these  subjects 
are  "The  Professional  Teachers' 
Contribution  to  Education,"  "The 
Relation  of  Education  and  Govern- 
ment," "Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation," and  "Adjustment  of  Non- 
English  Speaking  Residents  to 
American  Life." 

Most  of  the  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association 
will  have  two  sessions  during  the 
annual  meeting.  These  will  be  held 
on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  July 
1st,  and  Thursday,  July  3rd.  All 
of  these  will  discuss  vital  subjects 


in  their  immediate  fields.  The  de- 
partment list  includes  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Business  Education, 
Child  Hygiene,.  Classroom  Teach- 
ers, Educational  Publications,  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  Immi- 
grant Education,  Kindergarten 
Education,  Library,  Music  Educa- 
tion, Normal  Schools  and  Teachers' 
Colleges,  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, Rural  Education,  School 
Administration,  Science  Instruc- 
tion, Secondary  Education,  Visual 
Instruction,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. There  will  also'  be  meetings 
of  important  National  Conferences 
and  Councils. 

It  is,  of  course, ^evident  to  all  that 
an  immense  burden  of  work  has 
been  successfully  shouldered  by 
some  one  in  preparation  for  the 
1924  annual  meeting  which  prom- 
ises to  be  the  greatest  of  all  so  far. 
The  president  of  the  Association, 
Olive  M.  Jones,  together  with  the 
secretaries  of  the  Association  and 
the  presidents  of  the  various  de- 
partments, should  receive  the 
whole-hearted  thanks  of  all  who  are 
able  to  attend  the  annual  meeting, 
and  the  appreciation  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education. 


Olive      M.      Jones,      President      of      the 
National   Education   Association 
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&}hat  to  look  for, 

OUT  OF  DGORS  this  month. 


"Wheresoe'er    the   feet   may   stray 
Earth  with  mystery  is  tense, 
Every  tree  trunk  hides  a  fay, 
Every  fern  is  pixy  dense, 
Elfland  lays  an  ambuscade 
In  each  wonder  guarded  glade, 
Taking  prisoner  of  the  sense 
With  compelling  indolence." 


The  bumble-bees  have  made  their 
rounds  of  the  horse-chestnut  trees,  and 
the  lovely  pyramids  of  white  flowers 
have  given  way  to  little  soft  burred 
seed  pods  which  will  ripen  in  the  early 
fall. 

GO  OUT  into  an  open  field 
some  sultry  July  afternoon 
and  watch  a  thunder-head 
roll  up  in  great  billows  from  the 
horizon.  Stay  until  the  storm 
breaks — it  is  a  sight  well  worth  a 
drenching ;  nor  will  you  be  alone  in 
the  storm,  for  over  in  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  the  robins  must  shield  their 
second  brood  of  fledglings;  and 
tiny  winged  creatures  are  clinging 
to  the  under  sides  of  sheltering 
leaves;  and  angle  worms  leave  their 
inundated  homes.  When  the  storm 
has  abated  walk  among  the  taller 
weeds  and  find  the  tattered  web  of 
the  great  orange  and  black  garden 
spider.  Before  long  she  will  come 
from  her  hiding  place  to  clear  away 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 

the  wreckage,  gathering  it  up  in 
great  armfuls  and  eating  it  before 
spinning  a  new  web. 

Along  the  margins  of  the  ponds 
and  streams  tiny  velvety  toads  are 
so  numerous  that  it  seems  almost 
as  if  they  had  come  down  with  the 
rain.  The  ponds  are  teeming  with 
life  of  a  variety  far  more  strange 
than  ever  was  writ  in  fairy  tales. 
Many  crawling  things  come  up 
from  the  slime  and  the  mud,  before 
your  very  eyes,  and  after  resting 
awhile  they  cast  their  old  skins 
aside  like  cloaks  of  magic  and  arise, 
girt  in  burnished  armor,  on  rain- 
bow tinted  wings.  The  whirligig 
beetles  gyrate  in  mad  eddies  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
ikvater-striders  skate  swiftly  about 
in  search  of  small  water  insects  and 
unfortunate  flies  and  moths  that 
flit  too  low  over  the  water,  and  get- 
ting their  wings  wet  are  unable  to 
rise  again.  The  salamanders,  though 
they  have  grown  legs,  still  retain 
their  exterior  gills.  The  great  white 
water-lily  rises  from  its  water  bed 


Sharp  eyes  can  find  many  beautiful 
gray  moths  smuggling  close  to  the 
rough  tree  trunks.  Nature  has  cleverly 
decorated  their  wings  to  match  the  bark 
so  closely  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able. 


to  greet  the  sun,  and  at  sunset  with- 
draws again  beneath  the  water. 

In  the  heat  of  noon  the  bumble- 
bee hangs  drowsing  on  the  great 
red  clover  blossoms,  and  dragon- 
flies  weave  shuttle-like  above  the 
scummy  ponds. 

The    wild    morning    glory    rises 


The  dandelions  that  decked  the  fields 
with  gold  have  now  lifted  their  silvery 
heads  high  above  the  grass  and  are  wait- 
ing for  some  vagrant  breeze  to  carry 
off  their   seeds. 


luxuriantly  over  brush  piles  and 
fences,  covering  their  ugliness  with 
a  cloak  of  downy  green  leaves  and 
delicate  pink  blossoms.  During  the 
daytime  the  evening  primrose  is  a 
veritable  rag-a-mufnn,  with  its  seed 
pods,  wilted  blossoms  and  furled 
bags,  but  when  twilight  falls  the 
buds  lift  their  heads  and  burst  into 
fragrant  bloom.  Wait  patiently  and 
you  will  see  small  salmony-pink 
moths  come  fluttering  out  for  nec- 
tar ;  and  in  the  morning  if  you  look,. 
you  may  find  one  of  these  dainty 
moths  under  the  canopy  of  last 
night's  wilted  blossoms. 
"Not  alone  in  upland  pastures,  dim 

and  sweet, 
But  by  the  dusty  road,  where  tired 

feet       Toil  to  and  fro." 
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A  Business  Man  in   Education 


By  Amy  Stodola 


WHY  is  a  business  man 
whose  children  are  grown 
up  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational world?  The  answer  was 
sought  from  a  typical  American 
business-man,  clear-headed,  crisp, 
cool,  competent  in  his  line,  and  a 
man  who  studies  to  be  of  actual 
service  to  his  city. 

Up  on  the  fifth  floor  of  one  of 
Chicago's  largest  Loop  buildings  is 
situated  a  suite  of  offices,  commo- 
dious, quiet,  of  pleasant  atmos- 
phere. Business  is  conducted  there 
with  the  well  arranged  method  in- 
dicative of  success.  In  one  of  these 
offices  which  overlooks  Chicago's 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  mystic  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Michigan,  sits  the 
man  behind  the  business.  This  man 
is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Moderwell,  Chi- 
cago resident,  successful  business 
director,  and  busy  though  he  is,  a 
citizen  who  finds  time  to  be  of  gen- 
uine service  to  his  city — President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago. 

Service  ■  is  Mr.  Moderwell's 
credo. 

"It's  actual  service  that  the 
United  States  needs  today,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Moderwell.  "We  have 
to  educate  our  children  not  only  to 
be  of, practical  value  to  their  imme- 
diate community,  but  to  desire  to 
be  of  actual  service  to  their  coun- 
try at  large  as  well.  No  institution, 
no  business  enterprise,  no  country," 
he  asserted  emphatically,  "can  be 
run  successfully  from  the  top  only. 
Democracy  must  be  run  by  the  peo- 
ple. I'm  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
pessimistic  about  the  working  of 
this  government  today,  but  the  av- 
erage man  cannot  afford  to  do 
nothing  but  criticize.  How  many 
people  in  America  today  are  willing 
to  be  senators  and  representatives? 

"We  have  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren," he  repeated  with  growing 
enthusiasm,"  so  that  they'll  be  de- 
sirous of  taking  part  in  the  work- 
ings of  their  government.  It's  an 
inspiring  thing  to  be  connected  with 
a  school  system. 

"We  must  try  to  keep  the  chil- 


dren in  school,  but  if  we  can't  keep 
them  very  long,  we've  got  to  instill 
into  them  before  they  go  the  study 
of  civics  and  government  they're 
going  to  need.  That's  one  reason 
we  instituted  the  junior  high 
school,"  he  added,  "so  that  they  can 
reach  the  high  school  history  and 
civic  studies  earlier,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formative  stage,  so 
that  they  will  never  lose  what  they 
get. 

"It's  a  big  subject,"  he  smiled, 
this  business  of  education ;  a  tre- 
mendous topic  for  conversation. 
And  there's  something  very  definite 
about  it,  too." 

Mr.  Moderwell  pointed  to  the 
smooth  running  outer  offices. 


Charles  M.   Moderwell 

"When  a  man  gets  a  pupil  from 
the  schools,"  he  mused,  "he  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  pupil  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  three  R's. 
After  all,"  he  added  with  a  bit  of 
defiance,  "that's  all  there  is  to  it, 
the  three  R's." 

"I  come  from  western  Illinois," 
he  explained  simply. 

Mr.  Moderwell  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  spelling  and  arithmetic,  did  not 
belittle  the  other  elements  of  school 
life  in  Chicago.  He  pointed  with 
pride  to  some  of  the  departmental 
plans  for  the  coming  year :  the 
greater  use  of  schools  for  the  com- 
munity; playgrounds,  the  glory  of 


the  western  educational  system; 
safety-first  guard  boys,  who  ac- 
tually save  the  lives  of  small  chil- 
dren crossing  the  streets  to  and 
from  school ;  visiting  nurses,  whose 
aid  and  instruction  are  of  inesti- 
mable service  to  the  children  and 
their  families ;  night  schools ;  and 
Americanization  classes. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  depart- 
ment in  which  the  foreign  born  are 
taught  English,  civics,  history,  and 
so  forth,  Mr.  Moderwell  said,  "We 
should  do  more  than  just  teach 
them  facts.  We  should  teach  them 
how  to  live  in  America.  I'm  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign element  in  Chicago  is  sincerely 
eager  and  willing  to  learn  what  we 
have  to  teach  them. 

"I  served  on  a  jury,"  said  this 
business  manager  who  finds  time  to 
serve  on  a  jury,  "I  served  on  a  jury 
some  time  ago  on  a  case  where  a 
foreign  boy  was  brought  up  for 
trial.  The  boy  spoke  English.  The 
mother  had  to  have  an  interperter. 
I  thought  that  situation  of  great 
significance.    It  was  too  bad." 

"One  of  the  most  inspiring  sights 
in  our  educational  system  is  the 
night  school  department,"  he  con- 
tinued. "But  you  have  to  work  fast 
to  keep  up  with  the  educational 
needs  of  a  great  city.  The  schools 
must  keep  up  with  the  times,"  he 
concluded  as  he  closed  his  desk 
upon  the  coal  business,  and  made 
ready  to  attend  to  his  educational 
duties. 


Hayes  Predicts 

Schools  Will  All 

Use  Movies 

"Within  a  few  years  every 
schoolhouse  in  America  will  have 
standard  sets  of  instructional  films, 
approved  by  boards  of  education, 
just  as  text  books  are  approved 
now.  And  of  what  tremendous 
educational  value  these   may   be !" 

This  interesting  statement  is  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  Will 
Hays,  czar  of  the  movies,  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  Blue  Book 
of  the  Screen. 
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Russia,  the  Home  of  the  Patient  Peasant 

(this  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  popular  discussions  of  important 
but  less  well  known  parts  of  the  world.) 

beyond  the  region  of  tall  timber. 
These  animals  do  not  average  quite 
so  large  in  size  as  those  of  our 
Alaskan  herds.  Reindeer  meat  and 
skins  are  available  in  normal  times 
to  the  people  south  of  the  arctic 
circle,  and  in  Archangel  and  other 
smaller  cities  there  are  regular  rein- 
deer jitney  lines  and  livery  service 
during  the  winter. 

The    Fur    Shortage 

To  many  people,  the  mention  of 
Russia  brings  visions  of  wonderful 
furs  in  great  quantity.  In  normal 
times  such  visions  would  not  be  far 
wrong.  But  under  the  conditions 
following  the  assumption  of  central 
control  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
over-running  of  large  sections  of 
the  country  by  their  ravenous 
troops,  few  furs  have  been  brought 
to  market  in  the  ordinary  places. 
In  order  to  find  the  fUr-catches  of 
the  last  seven  winters,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  travel  by  unusual 
routes  into  the  country  far  to  the 
northeast  of  Archangel  —  into  the 
Mezen  and  Pechura  districts.  There 
are  found  fur-clad  and  half-starved 
tribes  cut  off  from  their  usual  ave- 
nues of  trade  and  hoarding  their 
catches  of  past  seasons  while  they 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be*  until 
someone  opens  the  way  for  the  al- 
leviation of  their  misery.  Informa- 
tion travels  with  amazing  speed 
among  these  simple  people,  and  they 
will  run  knowingly  no  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  only  wealth  seized  with- 
out recompens.e  while  en  route  to 
the  distant  markets.  The  Bolshe- 
vik forces  have  been  holding  Pinega 


'NOTHING  IS  LOVELY  EXCEPT  THE  HOPE  OF  SOMETHING  BETTER" 


RUSSIA  is  a  land  where  on 
first  impression  ■ —  especially 
in  the  rainy  season  of  the 
autumn — little  is  lovely  except  the 
hope  of  something  better.  But  as 
the  thinking  person  becomes  more 
familiar  with  its  characteristics  and 
in  a  general  way  with  its  economic 
history,  it  becomes  a  land  of  some 
promise.  There  is  timber  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  including  paper-pulp, 
in  undreamed-of  quantity;  there  is 
a  potential  wealth  in  flax,  hardy 
grains  and  fish,  beyond  expectation. 
There  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold, 
zinc,  mercury  and  salt  mines,  and 
the  wealth  in  oil  is  as  yet  un- 
measured. 

Quick  Growing   Vegetables 

The  long  winter  is  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  sun  shines 
most  of  each  twenty-four  hours 
throughout  the  summer,  causing 
vegetation  to  grow  quickly  and 
lush.  New  potatoes  the  size  of 
one's  fist  are  in  the  market  by  July 
20ih  and  are  not  planted  anywhere 
nearly  so  early  as  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Carrots, 
beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  onions, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  peas,  small 
tomatoes,  several  varieties  of  ber- 
ries similar  to  our  loganberries  and 
cranberries,  and  in  the  south,  small 
apples,  are  common  products.  Great 


quantities  of  mushrooms  grow  wild. 
The  vegetables  are  often  of  a  better 
quality  than  ordinarily  seen  in  the 
United  States.  A  new  industry  of 
drying  instead  of  canning  them 
should  prove  profitable  in  the  north 
country.  Oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
maize  and  flax  are  also  raised. 
Hemp,  tobacco  and  sugar  beets  are 
important  products  in  the  district 
east  of  Kiev. 

Cattle,  sheep,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys ;  small  sturdy  horses, 
beautiful  dogs  and  ordinary  cats ; 
are  all  to  be  found  in  any  village 
where  the  Bolsheviks  have  not  been 
ahead  of  you.  The  cats  are  there 
anyway. 

Reindeer   Jitneys 

In  the  extreme  north  there  are 
thousands  of  reindeer,  the  property 
oE  the  semi-nomads  who  live  chiefly 


A    REINDEER  JITNEY 
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"FUR-CLAD  AND  HALF-STARVED  TRIBES" 


and  Archangel,  and  these  fur- 
gathering  tribes  are  wise  and  stub- 
born even  while  slowing  dying. 
They  absolutely  lack  medicines  and 
surgical  assistance,  and  certain 
food  ingredients  and  small  conven- 
iences to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed  through  their  contact 
with  more  settled  peoples  during 
the  last  half-century. 

Climate  and  Transportation 

For  those  Americans  in  whose 
minds  Russia  is  represented  largely 
by  a  red  blank  it  would  mean  an 
education  of  sorts  to  see  the  pas- 
sage of  the  four  seasons,  the  cus- 
toms and  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
scenery  and  buildings  in  any  con- 
siderable section  of  the  country. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  sea- 
sons is  rather  uncertain  from  year 
to  year.  Roughly,  the  summertime 
may  be  considered  to  last  from 
May  25th  to  September  1st,  the 
rainy  season  until  the  freeze-up  in 
late  November,  the  steady  winter 
from  early  December  until  early 
April,  and  the  thaw-season  or 
spring  to  fill  out  the  cycle  until  late 
May.  The  summer  may  break  into 
the  rainy  season  in  August,  and  the 
big  freeze  may  come  very  early  or 
very  late.  The  winter  may  be  ex- 
treme, variable,  or  steady,  the  lat- 
ter mood  most  comfortable ;  and 
the  thaw  season. may  be  either  short 
and  decisive  or  a  lingering  discour- 
aging clasp  on  the  garments  of  win- 
ter. Summers  have  been  known  to 
be  very  hot  and  free  from  rain,  and 


they  have  been  known  to  be  very 
cloudy  and  chilly.  Indeed,  twelve 
hours  of  cloud  in  that  northern,  lat- 
itude will  reduce  the  temperature 
very  uncomfortably.  The  woods- 
men and  peasants  can  foretell  quite 
accurately  some  weeks  ahead  when 
the  main  changes  are  due,  which  is 
of  great  help  to  the  stranger  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

The  lack  of  transportation  is  an 
immediate  reason  for  the  compara- 
tive non-development  of  this  re- 
gion. The  Trans-Russian  Railway 
was  opened  late  in  the  19th  century, 
and  it  has  not  been  many  years 
since  the  railroad  was  run  from 
central  Russia  to  Archangel.  At 
first  a  narrow-gauge  line,  this  latter 
was  widened  to  the  full  five-foot 
standard  Russian  gauge  after  the 
beginning  of  the  great  war.  After 
the  opening  of  the  great  war  a 
parallel  line  was  built  from  Petro- 
grad  north  to  Murmansk,  a  much 


A  TYPICAL  RUSSIAN  RAILWAY 
STATION 


longer  route  through  a  more  unset- 
tled region,  but  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  northern  port  terminal 
open  the  year  around.  These  two 
lines  are  so  far  apart  as  to  have  no 
present  relation  to  each  other  ex- 
cept through  the  problem  of  getting 
supplies  into  central  Russia  from 
the  north.  They  are  unconnected 
throughout  their  entire  length.  Rus- 
sian railways  are  mostly  single- 
track  roads  with  half-mile  sidings 
at  intervals  of  about  seven  miles.  At 
these  sidings  in  the  north  are  great 
piles  of  wood  for  the  locomotives, 
and  at  some  of  them  are  water- 
tanks.  While  the  railroads  are  used 
during  the  entire  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Murmansk  line  they 
suffer  the  disadvantage  of  having 
their  terminal  ports  closed  by  ice 
during  the  winter. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  paucity  of 
wagon-roads  in  much  of  Russia  and 
those  that  are  passable  in  the  sum- 
mer are  many  miles  apart,  with  in- 
frequent cross-roads.  Roads  which 
are  good  for  "narrow-gauge"  Rus- 
sian sleds  in  the  winter  when  frozen 
and  packed  with  several  feet  of 
snow,  are  often  impassable  even  on 
foot  in  the  summer.  And  dirt  or 
corduroy  roads  which  are  good  in 
dry  summer  or  frozen  winter  are 
impassable  or  hub-deep  in  mud  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall  rainy  sea- 
son. Good  roads  are  possible  in 
Russia,  but  no  one  ever  builds  them 
until  industrial  development  de- 
mands them1  or  an  area  becomes 
thickly  populated;  that  is,  disre- 
garding the  possibility  of  future 
road-building  for  military  opera- 
tions. Military  roads  have,  as  we 
know,  been  built  many  times  in  ad- 
vance of  any  economic  demand, 
and  have  later  become  valuable  aids 
in  developing  the  adjacent  country. 
The  most  extensive  and  reliable 
means  of  transport  in  Russia  are 
the  rivers  and  canals.  Boats  ply 
them  nearly  half  the  time  and  sleds 
travel  rapidly  along  the  frozen  sur- 
faces of  many  of  them  during  the 
winter. 

An    Easy    Going   People 

It  seems  strange  that  in  a  land 
with  such  a  great  population  one 
great  reason  for  the  non-develop- 
ment of  large  sections  of  it  in  the 
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COMING  TO  MARKET  BY  BOAT 

past  is  the  lack  of  available  labor- 
supply.  People  are  widely  scat- 
tered. The  majority  of  the  indus- 
trious ones  are  on  their  own  farms, 
and  of  the  remainder  the  number 
available  for  the  industries  of  any 
locality  is  small.  Added  to  this  con- 
dition is  a  very  noticeable  general 
reluctance  to  work  hard  under  fore- 
men or  overseers ;  coupled  with  a 
responsiveness  to  holidays  that  is 
incomprehensible  to  Americans  who 
believe  in  making  time  into  money. 
While  the  excessive  proportion  of 
holidays  in  the  Russian  calendar  is 
deprecated  by  the  more  far-sighted 
and  educated  among  the  Russians, 
there  is  no  apparent  hesitation  on 
that  score  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  Holidays  are  holy  days  and 
not  be  to  neglected.  Consequently 
in  normal  times  the  supply  of  labor 
for  hire  is  doubly  unsatisfactory 
from  the  employer's  standpoint,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  small  but  un- 
steady. As  a  rule  the  Russian  work- 
man is  very  efficient  in  his  own 
specialty,  and  faithful  enough  when 
treated  understandingly.  But  if  al- 
lowance is  not  made  beforehand 
for  his  limitations  and  his  customs, 
those  who  deal  with  him  will  be 
sorely  disappointed.  The  present  de 
facto  government  of  Russia  has  not 
yet  found  the  way  to  build  up  the 


profitable  and  vital  industries  which 
it  destroyed  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Russia  of  the 
Czars  there  were,  aside  from  Sun- 
days, upwards  of  seventy  regular 
holidays  each  year,  most  of  them 
of  church  origin;  and  in  addition, 
holidays  by  proclamation  were  not 
infrequent.  Some  holidays  last  three 
days,  and  some  holiday  seasons — 
notably  the  week  before  Lent — are 
celebrated  in  a  different  village  of 
a  group  each  day.  The  villagers 
perform  only  the  necessary  work 
each  day,  and  flock  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  to  the  particular  vil- 
lage which  is  acting  as  host  and  en- 
tertainment center  for  that  day.  It 
is  all  very  pleasant,  but  it  is  no  life 


"HOUSES  OF  THE  SMALL 
FARMERS" 

for  the  solid  business  man  or  the 
industrious  laborer.  Fortunately  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  areas  of 
Russia  will  yield  a  comfortable 
primitive  living  without  constant 
work,  if  these  hardy  people  are  left 
to  live  undisturbed.  Most  of  the 
present  confusion  in  the  peasant 
life  of  Russia  is  due  to  the  irrespon- 
sible and  uncontrolled  actions  of  the 
Bolshevik  government. 

Life  in  the  Peasant  Villages 

In  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people  exists  a  broad  simplicity 
which  is  unlike  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  most  of  the  districts  of 
rural  America.  However,  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  rural 
districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
feel  quite  at  home  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Russian  village  life. 

The  villages  are  composed  of  the 
houses  of  the  small  farmers  who  till 
the  surrounding  land,  together  with 
church,  school,  store,  and  grain  and 
flax  barns.  Except  for  a  few  new 
villages  along  the  railways,  all  are 
to    be    found    along    some    water- 


course. Wherever  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  open  farm  land  along  a 
river  several  of  these  villages  farm 
centers  grew  up  in  close  proximity. 
The  villages  in  such  a  group  often 
combine  for  convenience  in  local 
government,  trading,  and  support 
of  churches  and  schools.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  villagers  belong  to  a 
few  large  family  groups  which  have 
grown  in  that  community  for  gen- 
erations and  give  it  an  enviable  per- 
manence and  stability. 

Family  groups  are  represented  in 
the  councils  of  the  community  by 
their  recognized  heads,  usually  ac- 
tive old  men.  In  these  later  troub- 
lous times,  when  so  many  of  the 
men  have  disappeared  in  the  mael- 
strom of  European  wars,  women 
are  quite  naturally  the  acting  heads 
of  many  families ;  and  the  result 
has  led  some  observers  to  conclude 
that  the  women  have  better  heads 
for  business  and  better  muscles  for 
farming  than  have  the  men.  It  is 
certain  that  in  some  communities 
the  women  outshine  in  those  re- 
spects the  men  who  still  remain. 


HOUSEWIVES  ON  THE  WAY  TO 
MARKET 

The  same  council  of  family  heads 
who  guide  the  local  affairs  of  each 
village  attends  through  a  commit- 
tee to  the  affairs  of  the  local  co- 
operative society  which  exists  for 
trading  purposes  and  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  co-operatives  in 
other  villages  and  with  the  central 
societies  or  agencies  in  the  larger 
cities.    The  co-operatives  are  per- 
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haps  best  developed  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Each  little  local  co- 
operative store  has  a  vigilant 
"keeper,"  now  frequently  some 
capable  widow  who  has  no  children 
old  enough  to  help  her  run  a  little 
farm. 

The  village  council  elects  a  head- 
man and  a  secretary  whose- word  is 
law  in  the  small  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who  bring  before  the 
council  anything  of  moment  for  de- 
cision. If  anything  is  needed  which 
requires  collective  effort,  such  as 
hauling  to  market  produce  accumu- 
lated by  the  co-operative  store, 
building  a  barge  or  contributing  to 
the  defense  of  the  community,  the 
headman  tells  each  family  what 
share  of  the  horses,  sleds  or  work 
is  expected  of  it — and  that  share 
is  forthcoming.  The  villagers  are 
all  quite  frankly  human,  and  gen- 
erations ago  discovered  that  the 
peace  of  the  little  community  could 
only  be  preserved  by  fair  dealing 
and  courtesy.  Therefore  the  head- 
man, who  has  been  elected  because 
of  the  confidence  the  villagers  have 
in  him,  apportions  each  family's 
share  of  any  collective  work  or  in- 
come, and  settles  the  little  argu- 
ments brought  to  him,  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  at  his  com- 
mand. This  being  well-known,  there 
is  no  hesitancy  in  carrying  out  his 
orders.  If  he  "goes  sick  in  the 
head,"  and  acts  unjustly,  he  soon 
loses  all  standing  in  the  community 
and  the  farther  away  he  moves  the 
better  for  him. 

Schools    and    Churches 

In  every  village  or  village  group 
is  a  school.  Each  child  is  required 
to  absorb  at  least  three  years  of 
education.  If  desired,  the  child  can 
progress  further  under  private  tutel- 
age or  in  higher  schools  in  the 
larger  centers.  All  the  district 
towns  have  high  schools  and  some- 
times teachers'  training  schools. 
There  were  many  seminaries  and 
monastic  schools  in  Russia,  but  the 
Soviet  government  has  practically 
abolished  this  type  of  education. 
The  new  school  system  attempted 
by  the  Soviet  regime  is  idealistic, 
but  in  practice  is  hampered  by  poor 
teachers  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 


intended  to  teach  social  theories. 
These  latter  are  not  concrete  and 
are  therefore  hard  to  teach  in  any 
standard  way.  Factory  schools  and 
emergency  schools  much  like  our 
shop-schools  have  been  operated 
with  some  success  where  equipment 
and  the  condition  of  any  industry 


A  TYPICAL  CHURCH  IN  A  SMALL 
CITY 


warranted.  The  Russian  national 
department  of  education  gives  out 
figures  to  show  more  than  a  50% 
increase  in  general  primary  schools 
and  pupils  between  1911  and  1919 
and  a  very  large  increase  in  peda- 
gogical institutes  between  1917  and 
1920.  Significantly,  no  figures  are 
available  for  more  recent  years, 
but  observers  state  that  the  school- 
commune  system  organized  in  the 
cities  in  1918-19  has  not  only 
broken  down  but  has  ruined  most 
of  the  children  involved,  subjecting 
them  to  viciousness,  disease,  and 
starvation. 

In  every  small  center  of  popula- 
tion there  was  a  Russian  State 
Church.  Many  of  these  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  Bolsheviki.  In 
America  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  these  Greek  Catholic 
Churchs,  but  they  are  not.   The  rit- 


ual and  creed  are  admittedly  rather 
similar,  but  the  church  government, 
the  architecture,  the  sacred  pictures 
and  symbols,  and  the  cross,  are  all 
thoroughly  Russian.  Until  the  revo- 
lution, the  Czar  was  the  State  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal head  was  appointed  by  him. 
State  aid  was  extended  in  times 
past  from  the  government  to  the 
churches  —  and  to  the  schools  as 
well.  Under  present  circumstances 
this  is  very  meagre  if  not  lacking 
altogether  for  long  periods.  The 
villagers  do  not  close  the  churches 
or  schools  for  such  a  minor  reason 
as  that,  however.  They  feed  and 
cloth  the  teacher  and  heat  the 
church  and  the  school.  The  priest 
works  his  small  farm  like  the  rest 
of  them — that  is,  if  he  is  a  "good*' 
priest.  If  he  is  not  a  "good"  priest, 
he  charges  heavily  for  special  serv- 
ices, christenings,  weddings  or 
funerals,  and  begs  or  demands  more 
for  himself  than  the  villagers  think 
they  can  afford  (and  they  afford  a 
great  deal,  for  the  villagers  are 
very  devout  and  by  training  very 
long-suffering).  But  the  next  year, 
such  a  priest  will  be  politely  kicked 
upstairs  to  another  charge  in  a 
larger  community  which  the  villag- 
ers quite  logically  believe  will  bet- 
ter be  abut  to  support  his  demands. 
Such  an  affair  is  managed  with  the 
utmost  finesse. 

( To  Be  Concluded) 
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Visual  Aids  Available  for  Use. 

Improvements  Needed  and 

Under  Way 

(Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education   Association 
at    Chicago,    111.,   Thursday   morning,    February    28,    1924.) 

By  Ernest  L.  Crandai.l 
Director,  of  Lectures  and  Visual  Instruction,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City 


THERE  are  many  visual  aids, 
many  valuable  ones,  in  fact, 
but  I  shall  treat  of  only  two, 
— the  slide  and  the  film.  Not  only 
are  these  generally  recognized  as 
the  staples  of  visual  instruction, 
but  they  present  the  most  acute 
problems  of  availability. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
great  and  increasing  demand  for 
stereopticon  views  and  motion  pic- 
tures is  not  being  met.  ■  What  is 
wrong  ? 

First  of  all  the  official  attitude, 
as  reflected  in  appropriations.  Not 
the  attitude  of  the  appropriating 
bodies  or  of  Boards  of  Education. 
These  bodies  generally  distribute 
what  they  give  on  the  advice  of  the 
professional  staff.  If  visual  in- 
struction is  not  getting  its  deserts, 
it  is  because  the  controlling  heads 
of  the  professional  staff  have  not 
yet  been  convinced  of  its  merits. 

Take  New  York  as  a  case  in 
point.  For  the  largest  schools  the 
amount  that  may  be  expended  for 
slides  is  strictly  limited  to  $50, 
though  those  same  schools  may  ex- 
pend $25,000,  each  for  books  and 
other  supplies. 

Now  I  am  not  citing  this  as  a 
horrible  example.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  perfectly  understandable 
condition.  We  are  told  that  if  this 
restriction  were  removed,  some 
principals  would  order  slides  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  necessary  sup- 
plies; also  that  some  principals 
would  order  them  and  then  not  use 
them.  And  I  have  to  concede  that 
these  arguments  rest  upon  ex- 
perience. 


In  short,  the  slide  and  the  film 
have  not  yet  taken  their  place  in 
the  official  professional  conscious- 
ness as  among  the  educational 
necessaries ;  they  are  still  classed 
as  fads  and  luxuries. 

Must   Change   the   Impression 

Our  first  great  task  is  to  change 
that  impression.  Where  does  it 
come  from  ?  Primarily  from  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  slide  and 
the  film  first  found  their  way  into 
the  schools  as  a  form  of  diversion. 
This  was  perfectly  natural,  as  both 
had  come  from  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment. Even  the  stereopticon  is 
only  an  improvement  on  the  old 
"magic  lantern"  of  the  traveling 
showman. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  slide 
and  the  film  are  now  something 
more  than  a  showman's  "bag  of 
tricks."  But  we  have  to  admit  that 
they  are  still  often  used  in  the 
showman's  way  and  with  the  show- 
man's psychology. 

We  must  get  away  from  this, 
and  we  must  do  it  resolutely.  So 
long  as  we  permit  ourselves  the 
feeling  that  we  are  entertaining  the 
children,  giving  them  a  show,  we 
shall  make  no  progress.  We  must 
convince  ourselves  that  these  two 
superlative  teaching  devices  rest 
upon  the  soundest  possible  psycho- 
logical foundation. 

Can  there  be  any  question  about 
this?  If  it  is  the  business  of  edu- 
cation to  introduce  youth  to  life 
and  to  the  world,  to  nature  in  all 
her  aspects,  to  society,  to  history, 
to  art  in  all  its  forms,  then  have  we 
not  in  this  visual  method  a  window 


looking  out  upon  the  universe. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  this  is 
true,  how  best  can  we  spread  that 
conviction?  By  increasing  and  ex- 
tending the  correct  use  of  these  de- 
vices. How  best  can  this  be  done  ? 
By  securing  in  our  training  schools 
and  normal  colleges  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  technique  of  visual  in- 
struction. I  do  not  mean  now  the 
mere  mechanics  of  making  and 
showing  slides  and  projecting  mo- 
tion pictures,  but  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  their  use. 

That  is  one  great  improvement 
needed,  and  if  not  under  way,  there 
are  hopeful  signs  that  the  educa- 
tional world  is  awaking  to  this 
need. 

Other   Factors 

However,  there  are  other  factors 
affecting  the  availability  of  slides 
and  films,  besides  inadequate  appro- 
priations. We  could  spend  much 
more  than  we  get;  but  if  we  had 
all  the  money  we  wanted,  we  could 
not  obtain  films  and  slides  in  such 
quantities  or  of  such  quality  as  we 
would  wish.  Let  us  examine  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are 
working,  and  see  if  we  can  get  at 
the  difficulties. 

There  are  two  distinct  sources 
of  supply  for  slides, — official  pur- 
veyors, such  as  state  and  municipal 
departments,  universities  and  mu- 
seums ;  and  commercial  dealers. 
With  regard  to  the  former  I  should 
say  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
fluidity,  not  sufficient  freedom  of 
exchange  of  materials,  due  to  either 
practical  or  legal  restraints.  With 
regard  to  the  commercial  dealers, 
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I  should  say  that  in  general  a 
greater  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  own  product  would 
prove  salutary. 

With  regard  to  both  I  should  say 
that  there  is  lack  of  organization, 
in  the  sense  that  both  have  failed 
to  date  to  reduce  their  product  to 
compact,  small,  unit  sets, — a  pro- 
cedure rendered  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  is  both  a  busy  per- 
son and  an  obstinate  animal. 

But  the  problems  of  production, 
distribution  and  organization  in  the 
field  of  educational  motion  pictures, 
are  so  much  more  acute  than  with 
regard  to  slides,  that  their  discus- 
sion will  throw  more  light  on  the 
general  situation. 

More  Expensive 

This  is  a  newer  and  a  much  more 
expensive  field  of  operations.  In- 
deed, the  shores  of  visual  instruc- 
tion are  already  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  non-theatrical  motion 
picture'  companies.  Yet  just  be- 
cause of  the  cost  we  must  depend 
on  the  commercial  producer  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  we  must 
help  him  find  out  what  is  wrong. 

One  thing  wrong  with  the  com- 
mercial producer  is  that  he  does 
not  know  what  to  produce.  He  does 
not  know  what  the  schools  need. 
That  is  largely  our  fault.  We  do 
not  know  ourselves.  But  he  some- 
times thinks  he  knows.  That  is 
his  fault.  He  has  not  learned  the 
difference  between  knowing  how  to 
make  pictures  and  knowing  what 
kinds  of  pictures  to  make.  This  is 
the  traditional  attitude  of  the  com- 
mercial man, — the  salesman's  atti- 
tude of  having  "the  only  perfect 
product." 

To  summarize  the  improvements 
needed  in  this  direction,  then,  they 
are: 

1.     Better  understanding  of  school 
needs  on  the  part  of  producers. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
producers'  taking  trained  school 
people  into  their  organizations, 
which  some  of  them  are  doing;  also 
by  their  participation  with  school 
people  in  the  working  out  of  visual 
problems,  which  is  possible  under 


existing    associations    and   through 
this  department. 

2.     Better    understanding    on    the 
part    of    school    people    them- 
selves of  the  actual  place  of  the 
film  in  education, — what  it  can 
do  and  what  it  should  not  un- 
dertake. 
This  can  be  brought  about  only 
by    study    and    experimentation. 
Under   that    I    should   include   not 
only    definite    and    duly    organized 
surveys  and  research  work  general- 
ly, but  continuous  experimentation 
in  the  schools  with  the  best  material 
already  available. 

New  York's  Plan 

In  the  latter  direction  we  feel 
that  we  in  New  York  have  made 
our  modest  contribution.  We  have 
worked  out  under  the  eyes  of  com- 
mittees consisting  of  experienced 
teachers  and  trained  motion  picture 
technicians,  thirteen  distinct  cur- 
riculum film  courses,  which  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  an  appropriate 
two-reel  film  lesson  for  each  week 
of  instruction  in  a  given  grade  of 
a  given  subject.  This  program  is 
now  operative  in  36  schools,  each 
school  handling  two  or  more  sub- 
jects. The  subjects  include  elemen- 
tary biology,  physical  geography, 
United  States  Geography  (7th 
year),  Domestic  Science,  Civics, 
eighth  and  ninth  year  English, 
Physical  Training,  and  others.  We 
have  thus  brought  together  a  body 
of  something  like  four  hundred 
reels  of  reasonably  satisfactory 
educational  film  material,  which  we 
are  constantly  revising  and  extend- 
ing. With  such  a  body  of  adapt- 
able material  in  existence,  the  out- 
look might  seem  bright.  But  there 
is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  I  might 
tell  you  now  the  names  of  these 
400  films  and  many  of  you  could 
not  procure  a  good  part  of  them. 
They  come  from  more  than  70 
sources,  and  not  all  these  are  equip- 
ped to  supply  films  at  widely  scat- 
tered points.  In  short  one  of  the 
crying  needs  is  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  national  distribution. 
That  is  primarily  the  producers' 
problem,  but  you  and  I  can  help. 

We  can  help,  because  primarily 


the  solution  of  this  problem  con- 
sists in  creating  a  market.  Lack 
of  a  market  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  many  failures.  Business  always 
finds  a  way  to  meet  conditions  when 
a  real  market  exists. 

Help  Non-inflammable  Film 

There  are  two  ways  in  which 
we  can  help  to  create  a  market. 
One  is  to  spread  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  possibilities  of  the 
film  as  a  teaching  tool.  That  we 
are  doing  through  such  meetings 
as  these,  through  our  Associations, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  But 
another  and  very  practical  way  in 
which  we  can  help  is  by  advocat- 
ing the  repeal  of  hampering  legis- 
lation. The  standard  motion  pic- 
ture machine,  with  booth  and 
operator  is  far  too  expensive  a 
proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  portable 
projector  that  an  intelligent  boy  can 
operate  is  perfectly  adequate  in 
most  cases,  and  perfectly  safe,  with 
non-inflammable  film.  Everybody 
admits  that  this  is  perfectly  safe, 
but  in  most  jurisdictions  the  law 
prohibits  it. 

That  is  because  insufficient  re- 
strictions have  been  placed  on  in- 
flammable film.  The  laws  were 
written  backwards,  and  work  back- 
wards. In  other  words,  the  danger 
signal  has  been  placed  on  the  safe 
article  instead  of  on  the  hazardous 
one. 

Legislation  has  now  been  pro- 
posed which  will  reverse  this  policy 
by  building  a  Chinese  wall  around 
the  inflammable  film  and  leaving 
the  non-inflammable  film  as  free  as 
water.  Behind  that  proposed  legis- 
lation there  has  now  been  placed 
the  influence  of  very  powerful 
organizations,  including  the  great 
fire  protective  associations  of  the 
country,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  (through 
its  visual  instruction  committee). 
It  will  be  introduced  ultimately  in 
every  state  in  the  union.  Watch 
for  it  and  work  for  it,  for  nothing 
could  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the 
educational  use  of  motion  pictures 
than  the  removal  of  these  senseless 
legal  restrictions,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  present  cost. 
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By  Mary  Stafford 


IN  ORDER  to  appreciate  art  one 
must  first  learn  to  see  the 
beauty  in  every-day  surround- 
ings, particularly  in  the  common 
things  of  life.  There  has  been  a 
wrong  idea  formed  by  the  world  at 
large  that  subjects  of  art,  especially 
pictures,  are  always  painted  with 
some  high  ideal  in  mind  and  are 
executed  under  the  stress  of  an  un- 
usual emotion. 

For  that  reason  it  is  held  too 
often  in  awe,  a  thing  which  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding and  therefore  do  not 
make  the  effort. 

My  idea  in  this,  and  in  the  ar- 
ticles to  follow,  is  to  bring  you  in 
intimate  touch  with  art  as  a  living, 
breathing,  every-day  factor,  and  to 
enable  you  to  appreciate  pictures 
and  all  artistic  achievement.  In 
other  words,  to  see  beauty  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist.  To 
make  you  realize  that  it  is  all  about 
you  and  that  you  have  only  to  open 
your  eyes.  This  facility  is  not  just 
confined  to  the  creator,  but  is  in 
you  also  to  be  acquired  at  will.  You 
cannot  understand  art  until  you 
have  learned  to  observe  nature. 

Greatness  in  Simplicity 

The  great  artist  is  thrilled  and 
inspired  by  the  simple  things  which 
you  pass  over  as  too  familiar  to  no- 
tice. You  persist  in  looking  for  the 
unusual,  the  theatrical,  and  never 
dream  that  beauty  and  art  in  its 
highest  sense  are  part  of  your  life, 
and  your  surroundings.  In  short, 
nature  is  art. 

As  in  all  things,  the  simpler  and 
the  more  easily  understood  a  can- 
vas is,  the  greater  it  is.  This  is 
shown  to  be  true  by  the  great  mas- 
ters whose  work  has  lived.  And  the 
predominant  fact  that  stands  out  is 
that  it  tells  the  truth,  the  truth  of 
nature. 

Beauty   in   the    Commonplace 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  and 
space  to  go  over  the  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  inspiration  which  are 


at  all  times  and  in  all  walks  of  life 
just  waiting  to  be  recognized  and 
to  be  put  on  canvas.  In  your  home, 
in  your  yard,  your  street,  even  your 
alley — among  your  friends,  your 
family  in  their  familiar  settings  and 
natural  attitudes.  Every  minute  of 
the  day  there  are  going  to  waste 
unheeded  pictures  and  poses  that 
would  make  master  pieces  and 
which  artists  would  give  their  souls 
for  the  chance  of  capturing.  But 
these  great  pictures,  these  oppor- 
tunities to  see  beauty,  ever  chang- 
ing nature  provides  for  you  only  to 
be  missed  and  ignored  because  your 
eyes  are  not  trained. 


them,  Uncle  John's  over  there 
across  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Smith's 
beyond  Mrs.  Brown's.  If  a  pros- 
perous looking  house,  admired,  if  a 
poor  and  dilapidated  dwelling, 
pitied.  That  is  what  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  people  passing  would 
observe  if  they  saw  anything  at  all. 
Now  this  is  what  the  artist  would 
see — A  group  of  houses  cease  to  be 
houses,  cease  to  be  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines.  When  struck 
by  sunlight  they  are  transformed 
into  exquisitely  proportioned  de- 
signs of  light  and  shadow  with 
masses  of  green  here  and  there,  and 
a  touch  of  sky.     Supposing  an  ar- 


'STREET  IN  SUNLIGHT"— BY  PAULINE  PALMER 


Learn   the  Artist's   Viewpoint 

The  artist  does  not  see  differently 
from  other  people,  he  merely  sees 
more  than  other  people.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  one  of  the  things 
which  is  daily  passed  by  unnoticed 
■ — Did  you  ever  observe  a  group  of 
houses  in  any  street  on  a  sunny 
day?  They  are  built  of  wood  or 
bricks,  with  four  walls  and  a  roof, 
and  perhaps  we  know  who  lives  in 


tist  were  lucky  enough  to  come 
along  and  put  them  on  canvas  and 
you  saw  the  picture  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. Would  you  then  see  the  beauty 
of  it,  or  would  it  still  be  Mrs. 
Smith's,  Mrs.  Brown's  and  Uncle 
John's  houses?  You  wonder  what 
there  was  to  paint  in  that  place 
which  made  a  picture,  but  neverthe- 
less would  you  the  next  time  you 
passed  see  what  the  artist  had  found 
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to  paint?  If  you  did,  perhaps  you 
would  have  a  gleam  of  sympathy 
with  the  beauty  there  is  in  that 
spot. 

Nature   Invites 

Then  there  is  the  countryside 
that  is  crying  out  to  be  seen  and  to 
make  life  more  worth  living  for 
those  who  pass  their  existence  in  it, 
but  too  often  have  not  the  time,  or 
the  interest  to  enjoy  it.  Each  hour 
as  it  passes  brings  new  glory  and 
makes  a  new  picture  of  the  familiar 
places.  Shadows  change  and  colors 
change.  On  a  rainy  day  the  whole 
landscape  becomes  a  new  picture 
altogether.  The  seasons  are  ever 
renewing  the  beauty,  so  that  the 
possibilities  for  the  artist  are  end- 
less. Every  way  you  look  is  an  un- 
framed  picture. 

However,  beautiful  pictures  are 
not  only  to  be  found  in  the  great 
spaces  of  nature — It  is  not  neces- 
sary always  to  paint  square  miles 
but  often  a  few  inches  will  confine 
an  equally  charming  composition. 
The  small  objects,  all  about  the 
home,  useful  and  ornamental,  half 
in  shadow,  half  in  light — sometimes 
touched  for  a  short  space  by  a  ray 
of  sunlight.  The  reflection  of  one 
object  upon  another  uniting  them, 
glossy  table  tops  swimming  with 
color  and  light  repeated  from  the 
things  placed  upon  them.  Rich 
fabrics   and  those  worn   and  mel- 


"FLOWERS"—  BY  RANDALL  DAVEY 


lowed  by  time  and  use.    These  and 
many  more  are  the  treasure  chest 


maker 


'LITTLE  SYLVIA" — BY  CHARLES  W.   HAWTHORNE 


from     which    the    picture 
draws  his  inspiration. 

Grace  and  Beauty  AH  Around  You 

And  most  interesting  of  all  are 
the  human  beings  with  their  varied 
occupations  and  temperaments, 
each  action  true  to  their  own  in- 
dividualities —  seated,  standing, 
walking,  playing,  quiet  and  in  mo- 
tion, alone  and  in  groups,  changed 
.  by  the  light  and  surroundings. 
There  is  every  kind  of  picture 
imaginable. 

So  you  see  that  in  the  common 
things  you've  only  to  learn  to  look 
for  pictures  of  your  own,  and  you 
will  find  it  more  and  more  easy  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  artist's 
work.  

The  Modern  Pupil 
Teacher :      "Melville,    name    the    four 

seasons." 

Melville :      "Can't    do    it — don't    know 

how  to  play  Mah  Jong." 
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Associate  Professor  in  Charge  of  Visual  Instruction,   University  of  Missouri 
THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ILLUSTRATING  HOW  DRY  FIGURES  ARE  MADE  UNDERSTANDABLE 
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Introduction 

'OST  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  bulletin  and  text 
book  of  ten  years  ago  that 
attempted  to  transmit  facts  or  sta- 
tistics by  means  of  description  or 
tabular  data.  Readers  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  see  relationships  when 
facts  were  presented  in  this  man- 
ner and  very  often  the  idea  that 
was  designed  to  be  conveyed  was 
not  conveyed  at  all  or  else  erron- 
eous conclusions  were  drawn. 

Today  investigators  in  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  research  lab- 
oratories, and  executives  in  large 
industrial  enterprises  realize  that 
when  data  have  been  found  the 
work  is  only  half  done.  These  data 
must  be  put  into  such  form  that  they 
can  be  easily  studied.  Ofttimes  re- 
lationships and  tendencies  that  are 
not  apparent  in  a  mass  of  facts 
come  to  light  with  tremendous  sig- 
nificance when  we  start  to  put  them 
into  graphic  form.  This  graph  then, 
together  with  the  data,  also  serves 
as  an  objective  record  from  which 
base  thinking  into  the  future  may 
be  done. 

Then,  too,  we  have  begun  to  real- 
ize that  after  the  data  have  been 
collected  and  interpreted  for  our 
own  benefit  they  must  be  put  into 
such  form  as  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  one  whom  they  are 
designed  to  help.  Says  Brinton  in 
his  very  excellent  book,  Graphic 
Methods  of  Presenting  Facts, 
"Usually,  however,  when  his  own 
mind  is  made  up,  his  task  is  only 
half  done.  The  larger  and  more 
difficult  part  of  the  work  is  to  con- 
vince the  minds  of  others  that  the 
proposed  solution  is  the  best  one ; 
that  all  the  recommendations  are 
really  necessary." 

Sooner  or  later  every  citizen  of 
this  country  —  the  business  man, 
executive,  the  research  man,  the 
publicity  man,  the  advertiser, §  the 
engineer,  and  the  pupil  in  the  pub- 
lic school — has  use  for  graphic  rep- 


resentation. It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  to  use  graphs  as  an 
aid  to  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  facts  and  as  a  device  to  get 
others  to  become  interested,  to  at- 
tend to  and  to  study  facts,  that  are 
of  use  to  them  in  reflective  think- 
ing that  I  am  writing  this  article. 

In  my  opinion  no  child  should 
leave  our  public  schools  without 
some  training  in  using  graphs  as  a 
medium  of  expression,  and  as  a  de- 
vice to  aid  in  abstract  thinking. 
Teachers  of  geography  and  arith- 
metic in  the  grades  will  perhaps  be 
the  logical  parties  to  develop  this 
work.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  teachers  of  hygiene, 
history,  English,  and  others  will  not 
■have  much  use  for  this  device.  Per- 
haps the  first  work  will  be  on  the 
blackboard  with  ruler,  compass, 
string,  and  colored  crayon.  Then 
more  refined  work  on  note  paper, 
posters,  charts  and  lantern  slides 
will  be  attempted.  We  will  now  dis- 
cuss briefly  a  few  types  and  kinds 
of  graphs. 

I.       Circular    Graph 

I  presume  that  the  most  popular 
of  all  graphs  is  the  circular  graph. 
For  some  reason,  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  general  impression 
seems  to  have  gone  forth  that  this 
type  of  graph  is  to  be  avoided  en- 
tirely. This  is  an  incorrect  no- 
tion. The  circle  is  exception- 
ally useful  in  showing  entire- 
ty. For  this  reason  it  has  been 
much  used  for  expressing  parts  of 
the  whole  or  component  parts.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted, 
provided  only  a  general  impression, 
not  great  accuracy  is  desired.  For 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  few  of 
us  are  used  to  estimating  the  size 
of  angles  subtended  by  lines  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  get 
exact  comparisons  of  parts  where 
the  parts  are  unusual  aliquot  parts 


of  a  circle  or  are  arranged  in  un- 
usual positions  in  the  circle.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  use  the  cir- 
cle for  general  impressions.  Where 
specific  exact  impressions  are  de- 
sired few  sectors  should  be  used 
(if  more  are  needed  try  some  other 
device),  and  these  should  be  ordi- 
nary aliquot  parts  of  a  circle  like 
thirds,  halves,  quarters,  and  sixths. 
The  sectors  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  optical  illusions  and  so 
that  the  labeling  on  a  sector  is  hori- 
zontal.    (Fig.  I.,  a.  and  b.) 


Fig.     la. 


§Advertisers'  Fourth  Language,  Graphic  Rep- 
resentation, Printers'  Ink,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber,   1023. 


Fig.    lb. 
Circular   Graphs   Classified 

For  convenience  circular  graphs 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Simple  Sectored  Circle. 
This  graph  is  most  often  used  to 
show  parts  of  the  whole,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  II.  So  long  as  ordi- 
nary aliquot  divisions  of  a  circle 
are  used  this  device  is  very  useful 
for  the  purpose.  All  labeling  should 
read  horizontally.  If  tabular  data 
are  needed  for  reference,  place  to 
one  side  in  a  table.  D"  not  over- 
load the  graph.  Figure  III  shows 
a  way  to  insure  accuracy  of  reading 
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by  the  addition  of  light  subdivisions 
of  aliquot  parts.  Another  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  calibrate  the  cir- 
cumference in  degrees,  variety  may 
be  had  by  cross  hatching,  shading, 
use  of  pictures  (Fig.  Ilia), or  color. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  used 
to  prevent  these  devices  detracting 
fiom  the  graph  itself  or  its  accu- 
racy. 


2,816,672.000    BUSHELS 


Fig.    Ilia. 

2.  The  Withdrawn  Sector  or 
Pie  graph.  Fig.  IV  is  a  variation  of 
the  above.  The  same  statements  ap- 
ply here  as  for  the  simple  sectored 
circle.  Usually  the  withdrawn  sec- 
tor is  the  part  emphasized  and  is 
black  or  colored. 

3.  Figure  V  shows  the  Bullseye 
graph,  a  type  that  is  still  seen  oc- 
casionally. This  is  an  undesirable 
type  because 

a.)  The  bullseye  adds  nothing  to 
the  graph. 

b.)  The  bullseye  cuts  off  the  ver- 
tices of  the  angles  and  thereby 
makes  reading  increasingly  inaccu- 
rate. 
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Fig.  V 

4.  Concentric  Circle.  Fig.  VI. 
This  type  of  graph  which  used  to 
be  in  rather  common  use  for  mak- 
ing simple  comparisons  is  now 
rather  rare.    It  is  very  undesirable. 
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Fig.  VI 

It  is  unattractive  and  furthermore 
is  very  easily  misinterpreted.  The 
reader  may  make  comparisons  on 
any  one  of  the  following  bases : 

a.  Diameters  of  the  circles. 

b.  Areas  of  the  circles. 

c.  Width  of  the  rings. 

Any  of  which  are  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. 

5.  Concentric  Cifcle  with  Sub- 
divided Ring.  This  form  of  circular 
graph  is  shown  in  figures  seven  and 
eight.  Figure  eight  shows  how  a 
bit  of  knowledge  and  care  in  tech- 
nique of  representation  improve  a 
graph  wonderfully.  This  type  of 
graph  should  be  used  judiciously. 
Its  interpretation  requires  some 
study  and  a  considerable  bit  of 
thought.  For  informal  teaching  this 
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Fig.    VIII 

weakness  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  use  more 
than  one  graph  of  perhaps  a  differ- 
ent type? 

6.  Series  of  Circles  of  Different 
Diameters.  This  graph  is  used  for 
making  simple  comparisons.  (Fig. 
IX.)  It  is  to  be  avoided  for  two 
reasons, 
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a 


Fig.  IX 

a.  The  comparison  may  be  by 
diameter  or  by  areas.  (Diameters 
of  circles  are  difficult  to  compare 
and  areas  are  more  so  because  they 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
diameters  or  radii.) 

b.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
strung  out  in  a  line  make  them  dif- 
ficult to  compare. 

(Continued  on  page  207) 
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Electricity  in  the  Motor  Car 


By  G.  Russell  Fessenden 


WOULD  you  like  to  "see" 
the  electricity  that  puts 
the  life  into  your  motor 
car,  to  look  into  the  steel  walls  of 
the  cylinders  and  "see"  the  stream 
of  electrons  or  whatever  it  is  that 
causes  all  the  disturbance  that 
makes  the  wheels  go  around?  Or 
watch  the  "juice"  kick  the  lifeless 
motor  and  the  cold  wet  gasoline 
into  roaring  work  and  blistering 
heat  as  you  unleash  the  starter? 
Or  to  peer  into  the  battery  and  see 
slabs  of  lead  eaten  away  to  liven 
up  your  bus? 

All  this  and  more  can  be  brought 
to  the  eye  through  the  magic  of  the 
screen. 

"ELECTRICITY  IN  THE 
MOTOR  CAR"  is  the  title -of  the 
series  of  films  which  have  recently 
been  released  for  explaining  the 
part  that  electricity  plays  in  the 
automotive  vehicle.  The  unique 
feature  about  these  films  is  that 
they  make  extensive  use  of  ani- 
mated drawings  and  diagrams  to  il- 
lustrate what  actually  goes  on  in- 
side the  electrical  equipment,  and 
so  make  the  operating  principles 
readily  understandable. 


SECTIONALIZED  VIEW  SHOWING  INTERIOR  OF  GENERATOR 


This  series  is  put  out  in  6  reel 
length  for  non-theatrical  use  and  in 
2  reel  length  for  theatrical.  The 
non-theatrical  version  is  divided 
into  four  subjects  arranged  for 
showing  either  at  separate  times  or 
consecutively,  no  subject  compris- 
ing more  than  two  reels. 

The  theatrical  version  is  arranged 
as  two  1  reel  subjects  that  can  be 


HOW  CURRENT  IS  GENERATED 


shown  either  separately  or  together. 

Back  to   the  Amber 

In  the  non-theatrical  version  the 
first  subject  begins  with  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  development  of  Elec- 
trical Science  and  its  effect  upon 
civilization.  The  opening  scene 
shows  the  ancient  Greeks  studying 
the  electrical  attraction  manifested 
by  amber  when  rubbed  with  cat's 
fur.  The  next  step  in  the  advance 
of  electrical  science  is  illustrated 
by  Galvani's  experiment  with  frog 
legs  by  which  he  discovered  that 
electricity  could  be  produced  chem- 
ically, and  which  ultimately  made 
the  battery  possible. 

Following  this  comes  Faraday's 
demonstration  of  how  electricity 
could  be  generated  by  a  magnet, 
and  then  the  electric  dynamo  which 
this  discovery  brought  into  exist- 
ence. 

After  this  an  intimate  view  is 
shown  of  Steinmetz  and  Edison  at 
work  and  then  come  glimpses  of 
the  way  electric  power  is  generated 
and  utilized  at  the  present  time. 
Electric  Lighting,  Radio,  X-Ray, 
Household  Appliances,  the  Electric 
Furnace,  Trolley  Cars,  Elevated 
Trains  and  Electric  Locomotives 
are  all  shown  in  operation. 
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THE  SINGLE  UNIT  STARTING  AND  GENERATING  SYSTEM 


The  Juice   That   Lights   the   Gas 

Finally  the  part  played  by  Elec- 
tricity in  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  Automobile  is  fea- 
tured. This  is  first  shown  symboli- 
cally by  effecting  a  transformation 
of  the  old-time  stage  coach  into  an 
up-to-date  motor  car  by  means  of 
electricity  drawn  from  Benjamin 
Franklin's  kite  string.  The  trans- 
formation is  taken  care  of  by  two 
gnomes  who  slide  down  the  kite 
string  with  the  lightning  and  ap- 
ply their  sparks  to  the  coach.  These 
gnomes,  who  re-appear  many  times 
as  the  picture  progresses,  are  de- 
picted with  bodies  that  represent 
the  North  East  trade-mark,  and 
this  by  the  way  is  virtually  all  the 
"advertising"  contained  in  the  film. 

The  rest  of  the  first  subject  is 
devoted  to  a  diagrammatic  explana- 
tion of  what  makes  up  the  electri- 
cal system  and  the  part  that  each 
electrical  unit  plays  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  car.  The  gnomes  in- 
stall the  units  one  by  one,  and  then 
in  a  series  of  "semi  close-up"  views 
demonstrate  how  the  system  oper- 
ates. This  demonstration  is  made 
very  graphic  through  the  use  of 
moving  lines  or  "slugs"  which 
travel  along  the  wires  to  represent 
the  flow  of  the  electric  current. 

The  second  subject,  covering  the 
Generator  and  the  Starting  Motor, 


goes  considerably  into  the  details  of 
the  make-up  of  these  units  and  es- 
pecially their  mode  of  operation. 

Animated  Lines 

The  elementary  principles  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  as  ap- 
plied to  the  generator  and  the  motor 
are  thoroughly  illustrated  by  means 
of  diagrammatic  representations  of 
permanent  magnets,  moving  coils 
and  rotating  armatures.  In  all 
these  diagrams  the  magnetism  is 
representated  by  animated  lines  of 
force,  and  the  electric  current  by 


moving  streams  of  dots  or  "slugs." 
Following  the  demonstration  of 
these  elementary  principles,  the 
outstanding  features  which  are  spe- 
cial in  automotive  equipment  are 
explained.  The  control  of  the  Gen- 
erator out-put  particularly  by  3rd 
brush  regulation  has  been  covered 
in  full  detail.  Also  the  function  of 
the  generator  field  fuse  is  very 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Likewise  with  the  Starting  Motor 
the  most  generally  used  types  of 
gear  shifting  devices,  such  as  the 
Bendix  Drive  and  the  Ratchet  and 
Pawl  Clutch,  are  demonstrated  in 
a  manner  that  makes  their  opera- 
tion easy  for  everybody  to  under- 
stand. 

The    Starters 

Finally  the  various  types  of  Gen- 
erators and  Starting  Motors  are 
shown  in  actual  operation  on  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  motor  boats,  taxi- 
cabs,  trucks,  tractors  and  the  like, 
in  a  manner  that  serves  to  point  out 
the  part  that  they  play  in  the  auto- 
motive world. 

The  third  subject  deals  with  the 
Single  Unit  Starter-Generator  and 
shows  how  the  functions  of  gen- 
erating and  starting  can  both  be 
combined  in  a  single  machine.  The 
circuits  in  this  combination  ma- 
chine are  thoroughly  illustrated  and 
all  the  various  points  peculiar  to 
this  type  of  equipment  are  pointed 

{Continued  on  page  214) 
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New  Ways  of  Reaching  Farmers 


By  Caroline  B.  Sherman, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


VISUAL  instruction  by  the 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  improving 
every  day  if  measured  by  novelty 
of  presentation  and  by  the  increase 
of  "repeat"  requests  from  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  the  country 
over.  The  general  plan  is  to  dis- 
play exhibits  at  State  fairs  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  and  fall  and 
to  show  them  at  special  conven- 
tions and  meetings  during  the  win- 
ter. New  ways  of  taking  the  De- 
partment's work  to  the  people  are 
constantly  being  devised. 

Last  autumn  the  Sacramento 
office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  including 
clerks,  telegraphers,  and  equip- 
ment, was  moved  bodily  to  the 
grounds  of  the  California  State 
Fair.  A  temporary  leased  wire  was 
installed  at  the  grounds  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  market  news  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  live  stock,  meats  and 
dairy  products.  One  thousand  daily 
market  bulletins  were  issued  daily 
from  the  fair  grounds.  Much 
interest  was  displayed  by  the  public 
in  the  receipt  of  the  market  in- 
formation over  the  wires,  and  in 
the  high  speed  mimeographing, 
folding,  sealing  and  mailing  of  the 
bulletins.  Representatives  from 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
bureau  spent  the  opening  days  at 
the  fair,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
market  information  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  quick  dissemination 
is  made  over  the  leased  wire  cir- 
cuits. 

Market  classes  and  grades  of  live 
stock  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  shown 
by  means  of  live  animals.  The 
exhibit  was  arranged  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Twenty-five 
hogs  were  used  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference in  quality,  condition  and 
weight.  Rough  and  smooth  pack- 
ing sows,  and  scrub  and  purebred 
feeder  pigs  were  shown.  Market 
classes  and  grades  of  lambs  were 


worked  out  in  the  same  way  and 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit, according  to  many  visitors. 

A  potato  grading  exhibit  includ- 
ing the  actual  grading  of  potatoes 
was  so  successful  at  the  State  Fair 
of  South  Dakota  that  its  repetition 
last  autumn  was  requested  by  the 
officials  of  the  fair.  For  other  ex- 
hibits, when  actual  potatoes  cannot 
be  used  to  advantage,  the  Depart- 
ment has  colored  clay  models  of 
potatoes  that  are  so  realistic  that 
they  usually  pass  for  real  potatoes. 
These  models  are  used  particularly 
to  represent  in  detail  the  various 
diseases  and  malformations  that 
affect  the  grade  of  potatoes.    Sim- 


Radio  Exhibits  are  always  popular 

ilar  models  are  used  for  apples  and 
a  few  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Radio  exhibits  always  seem  to 
have  a  fascination  all  their  own. 
All  the  Department  needs  to  do  to 
draw  a  crowd  at  any  exhibit  is  to 
install  radio  outfits  where  actual 
crop,  market  and  weather  reports 
are  received  and  broadcasted. 

For  one  time  only,  last  August, 
the  semimonthly  market  report  on 
honey  and  beeswax,  which  is  usu- 
ally issued  from  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  was  issued  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  A  representative  went 
from  Washington  to  edit  the  re- 
ports received  from  various  pro- 
ducing sections  and  the  city  mar- 
kets, and  State  agricultural  officials 
attended  to  the  cutting  of  the  sten- 
cils and  the  mimeographing  of  the 


reports  in  usual  form.  This  special 
release  of  the  mid- August  honey 
report  was  a  feature  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Beekeepers  Conference.  It 
was  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  Federal  market  news  service 
and  supplemented  an  address  given 
concerning  this  service  on  the  regu- 
lar program.  This  conference  was 
estimated  to  be  the  largest  assembly 
of  beekeepers  ever  held  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  last  International  Textile 
Exposition,  held  at  Boston,  one  of 
the  features  was  a  panel  illustra- 
ting, by  a  series  of  pictures,  the 
various  steps  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  cotton  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloth.  There  have 
been  so  many  resulting  requests  for 
the  use  of  this  panel  by  business 
firms,  organizations  and  schools 
that  many  small  photographic  re- 
productions have  been  made  for 
their  uses.  "COME  IN,  THIS 
IS  YOUR  GOVERNMENT  EX- 
HIBIT" read  a  large  sign  at  the 
entrance  to  the  space  assigned  the 
Department  at  this  Exposition. 

At  the  last  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  the  display  was 
in  the  form  of  pens  of  live  animals, 
refrigerated  show-cases  showing 
wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of 
meat,  motion  pictures,  and  booths 
introducing  novel  ways  of  show- 
ing educational  material.  The  ex- 
hibit was  designed  to  tell  the 
story  of  livestock  farming.  The 
story  began  with  the  organization 
of  the  livestock  farm,  discussed 
some  of  the  most  important  live-- 
stock feeds,  pointed  out  some 
recommended  practices  in  the  grow- 
ing of  different  classes  of  farm 
animals,  their  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, and  finally  took  the  animal 
through  the  market  to  the  table  of 
the  consumer.  Specialists  on  the 
various  subjects  were  present  to  ex- 
plain the  exhibits  and  answer  ques- 
tions, and  descriptive  material  on 
each  exhibit  was  furnished. 
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An  unusual  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  group  of  live  feeder  and  fat 
steers  to  show  the  four  market 
grades :  choice,  good,  medium  and 
common.  Across  the  aisle  from 
these  steers  was  a  display  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  cuts  of  beef  in  glass 
show-cases,  showing  grades  of  beef 
corresponding  with  the  four  grades 
of  fat  steers  which  produced  the 
meat.  A  placard  above  each  steer 
showed  its  weight,  and  the  average 
price  per  100  pounds  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  steers  of  its  grade  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Exposition.  A 
sign  above  each  grade  of  beef 
described  briefly  the  conformation, 
finish  and  quality  which  character- 
izes that  grade  of  meat.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  combined  exhibit  was 
to  show  that  the  value  of  the  beef 
steer  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
meat  it  produces,  and  that  a  steer's 
market  condition  is  determined  by 
its  breeding  and  feeding. 


young  pig  and  a  225  pound  hog 
of  each  type,  a  dressed  carcass  of 
each  type  in  a  refrigerator,  and 
wholesale  cuts  of  pork  of  each  type 
in  glass  refrigerated  show-cases. 
By  way  of  comparison  with  each 
of  these  types,  there  were  shown 
some  wholesale  cuts  from  a  hog 
carcass  that  represented  the  type 
of  hog  in  most  demand  by  the 
packers  today. 

Crowds  thronged  around  these 
exhibits  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  day.  Housewives,  retail 
butchers,  wholesale  meat  dealers, 
packers,  commission  men,  specula- 
tors, livestock  producers  and  feed- 
ers, students  and  educators  all 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  les- 
sons which  the  exhibit  taught.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois  and  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago  visited  the  exhibit  and 
commented  favorably  upon  it. 

A  committee  of  Department  men 
appointed  to   study  and  determine 


A  Corner  of  the  Meat-Grading  Exhibit 

In  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  the  Department 
featured  some  phases  of  the  swine 
type  experiment  now  being  con- 
ducted by  that  university.  The  ex- 
periment aims  to  determine  the  dif- 
ferences in  rate  of  gains,  economy 
of  grains,  and  value  of  the  meat 
hogs  of  different  types.  The  ex- 
hibit sought  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  carcasses  and 
wholesale  cuts  from  the  different 
types.  The  types  used  were  modi- 
fications of  lard-type  hogs,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Poland  China 
breed,  and  various  classes  were 
shown.      The    exhibit    included    a 


at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 

the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
various  exhibits  put  on  by  the  De- 
partment, based  on  the  public  inter- 
est shown  in  the  exhibit,  gave  the 
steer  and  beef  demonstration  first 
place. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment can  send  its  exhibits  around 
the  country  is  limited  by  the  funds 
available,  but  many  associations  are 
so  anxious  to  have  the  exhibits  that 
they  pay  transportation  and  instal- 
lation costs.  This  cooperation  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  present  its  information  to 
additional   hundreds    of   thousands 


of  persons  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  reached. 

Motion  pictures  constitute  an  im- 
portant instrument  in  this  educa- 
tional and  extension  work.  Known 
audiences,  actually  reported  during 
the  past  year,  numbered  well  over 
four  million  persons.  When  the 
pictures  are  shown  in  connection 
with  exhibits,  as  is  often  the  case, 
experts  from  the  Department  are 
present  to  discuss  them  and  answer 
questions. 

These  motion  pictures  are  often 
very  closely  related  to  the  exhibits. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
play at  the  livestock  exposition, 
there  were  such  films  as  "Out  of 
the  Shadows"  relating  to  animal 
tuberculosis,  "The  Honor  of  the 
Little  Purple  Stamp"  relating  to 
Federal  meat  inspection,  and  "The 
Golden  Fleece"  showing  results  of 
clean  methods  of  handling,  of  grad- 
ing, and  of  cooperative  methods  of 
selling  wool.  "Production's  Pulse" 
is  a  two-reel  story  showing  the 
value  of  crop  and  market  news  to 
the  farmer.  Occasionally  these  are 
varied  by  such  films  as  a  recent  one 
depicting  a  real  prairie  fire  travel- 
ing on  the  winds  and  spreading 
death  and  destruction,  that  was 
caught  as  an  "accident"  picture  by 
a  Department  motion-picture  direc- 
tor and  camera  man  who  were 
working  in  the  Nebraska  sandhills 
when  a  wild  prairie  fire  swept  200,- 
000  acres  of  grazing  land.  Several 
effective  methods  of  combating  fires 
were  included  in  the  picture.  An- 
other new  film,  "Seeing  Washing- 
ten,  With  Champions  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Agricultural  and  Home-Mak- 
ing Clubs,"  is  destined  to  be  popu- 
lar throughout  the  country,  though 
related  only  indirectly  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  De- 
partment lends  its  motion  picture 
films  to  its  extension  and  field 
workers  and  to  such  workers  con- 
nected with  officially  cooperating 
institutions.  Circuits  are  sometimes 
arranged  to  good  advantage.  Be- 
cause of  the  insistent  demands  for 
copies  of  its  films,  the  Department 
now  authorizes  the  sale  to  respon- 
sible organizations  under  certain 
restrictions. 
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The  Montessori  System 

As  Applied  in  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  of  Chicago 

By  Lola  Kinel 


THE  question  of  pre-school 
education,  that  is  the  care 
and  training  of  infants  and 
children  up  to  the  age  of  six,  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention 
because  there  is  continuous  evi- 
dence that  so  many  problems  of 
growing  youth,  cases  of  social  mal- 
adjustment, degeneracy  and  even 
delinquency,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  training  received  in  the  first 
years  of  infancy  and  childhood.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  potential 
good  or  bad  can  be  inculcated  in 
very  small  children  through  the  en- 
vironment and  training.  And  it  is, 
of  course,  of  growing  importance 
that  the  good  should  predominate. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  the  aver- 
age laymen's  idea  was  that  all  a 
baby  needs  to  be  happy  is  good 
food,  cleanliness  and  fresh  air.  If 
the  child  developed  what  is  com- 
monly called  tantrums,  it  was  either 
spanked  or  left  alone.  If  the  tan- 
trums became  a  habit,  the  child  was 
dismissed  as  a  "bad  one,"  with  the 
implication  of  bad  character.  Now- 
adays a  continuity  of  "tantrums"  is 
looked  into  very  closely  by  the  wise 
parent  or  teacher,  and  the  cause  re- 
moved, often  preventing  what 
would  develop  in  adults  into  com- 
plexes— the  modern  word  for  so 
many  nervous  disorders,  ob- 
sessions and  other  marks  of  ill 
balance  which  can  be  adjusted 
entirely  only  in  early  child- 
hood. 

In  the  growing  complexity 
of  civilized  life  the  child  care 
among  the  poorer  classes  is 
becoming  a  bigger  and  more 
difficult  problem  every  year, 
for  often  there  are  lacking  in 
the  homes  even  the  simplest 
elements  of  physical  care,  to 
say  nothing  of  moral  or  men- 
tal guidance. 

The  various  nurseries  and 
kindergartens  have  solved  this 
problem  at  least  partly,  in  that 
they  take  physical  care  of  lit- 
tle   children    and    give    them 


some  elementary  training  before 
the  children  go  to  school.  One 
of  the  most  progressive  sys- 
tems of  child  care  and  one  which 
aroused  considerable  discussion  in 
American  educational  circles  a  few 
years  ago,  although  it  has  not  found 
wide  adaptation  as  yet,  is  the  Mon- 
tessori system.  So  far  only  two 
nurseries  in  Chicago  are  run  on 
Montessori  lines.  One  is  a  kinder- 
garten in  Winnetka,  conducted  by 
Miss  Cyrus.  The  other  is  a  part  of 
the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  run  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United 
Charities. 

The  Montessori  system  was 
founded  by  Maria  Montessori,  an 
eminent  Italian  pedagogue  who  is 
doctor,  professor  and  social  worker 
combined.  There  are  now  several 
schools  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  conducted  successfully  on 
her  theory. 

The  central  idea  of  this  system 
is  that  of  a  free  development 
through  spontaneous  activity.  The 
principle  is  an  old  one'  and  has 
been  embodied  in  the  teachings  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  but 
Madame  Montessori's  distinction 
lies  in  having  evolved  a  whole 
practical   didactical   apparatus   and 


having  applied  it  successfully  in  her 
own  school  in  Rome. 

The  children  in  her  school  are 
stimulated  into  activity  gently  and 
helpfully.  They  are  never  forced 
to  it  and  they  are  not  as  much  di- 
rected and  ruled  as  guided,  which 
makes  for  independence  and  a  dis- 
cipline that  is  largely  voluntary. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  work 
of  the  famous  Casa  dei  Bambini  in 
Rome  all  unanimously  proclaim 
that  the  children  seem  very  happy, 
frank  without  being  forward,  and 
very  developed  and  intelligent  for 
their  age.  The  Montessori  School 
in  Rome  is  described  also  as  a 
"kindergarten  where  children  from 
four  to  five  years  old  read,  write 
and  do  number  work  with  a  facil- 
ity equal  to  that  of  other  children 
of  the  second  and  third  grades." 

Such  results  seem  surprising. 
However,  as  Prof.  Gesell,  of  Yale, 
has  expressed  it  in  his  book  on 
primary  education,  "the  moment 
that  one  reduces  any  philosophy  of 
education  to  concrete,  graduated 
material,  it  loses  the  unity  and  vital 
impulse  which  created  it  and  invites 
as  many  interpretations  as  there 
are  individuals  to  handle  it."  This 
is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Montessori    system,    a    successful 
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Children    at   Work    in    a    Montessori    Class    Room- — Mary    Crane    Nursery 

adaptation  of  which  depends 
largely  on  the  teachers.  It  also 
calls  for  highly  trained  and 
superior   personalities. 

The  Montessori  Department 
in  the  Mary  Crane  Day  Nur- 
sery is  a  very  interesting  ex- 
ample of  how  the  system  can 
be  adapted  and  made  useful  in 
an  environment  that  is  strik- 
ingly different  from  the  sunny 
and  airy  Casa  dei  Bambini 
(Children's  House),  of  Mad- 
ame Montessori  in  Rome. 

The  nursery  is   situated  at 
818  Gilpin  Place,  Chicago,  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  congested 
district  populated  by  foreign- 
ers,    Italians    predominating, 
It  is  a  typical  city  slum  dis- 
trict and  the  building  is  a  dusty, 
gloomy  looking  structure.  There  is 
no  garden,  of  course.    Not  one  bit 
of  green  anywhere  around     .     .     . 
the  word  "Kindergarten"  —  chil- 
dren's garden  —  seems  a  term  of 
cruel    irony    when    applied    to    so 
many  of  the  American  slum  nurs- 
eries. 

In  the  middle  of  June  most  of 
the  children  were  taken  away  on 
the  annual  two  weeks  outing  which 
is  provided  by  the  institution.  Vis- 
itors found  only  a  few  little  tots  in 
red  rompers,  playing  on  the  roof. 
They  looked  quite  contented,  busy- 
ing themselves  about  their  various 
affairs  with  an  an  air  of  detachment 
and    self    sufficiency    that    would 


away  and  keep  in  order  their 
utensils.  They  play  a  great  deal 
and  in  most  of  the  games  the 
Montessori  material,  which  is 
designed  to  develop  observa- 
tion and  independent  judg- 
ment, is  used.  Through  songs, 
rhymes,  stories  and  group 
plays  their  imagination  and  in- 
itiative grow,  and  habits  of 
co-operation  are  fostered. 
Frequently  these  children,  en- 
tering the  public  schools,  after 
this  training,  are  graded  a 
year  in  advance  of  their  age. 
Special  attention  is  given 
to  medical  care  and  all  chil- 
dren have  a  very  thorough 
examination  when  first  enter- 


Montessori    Children    at    their    Noon    Meal — Mary    Crane    Nursery 


have  quite  pleased  the  great  Mon- 


tessori if  she  could  have  seen  them. 
The  age  of  the  children  received 
is  from  three  to  six.  Under  the 
experienced  guidance  of  Miss 
Edith  Dixon,  the  superintendent, 
the  children  are  cared  for  and 
kept  occupied  during  their  day's 
stay.  From  the  moment  they 
are  brought  by  their  parents 
and  are  thoroughly  washed,  they 
spend  their  entire  waking  time  in 
various  active  pursuits.  In  the 
afternoons  they  sleep  for  a  short 
time  on  a  very  well  aired,  sanitary 
sleeping  porch.  They  are  taught  to 
do  as  many  things  as  possible  them- 
selves and  it  seems  that  they  thor- 
oughly enjoy  it.  They  wash  and 
dress  themselves,  they  set  the  table, 
serve  the  food,  wash  the  dishes,  put 


ing  the  institution  and  frequent 
later  examinations  at  regular  inter- 
vals. They  are  weighed  regularly, 
and  are  given  special  diet  whenever 
it  is  required. 


Exceptionally    Ordinary 

The  commuters'  smoking  car  was 
filled,  mostly  with  proud  young  fathers 
who  had  been  relating  everlasting  anec- 
dotes of  the  clever  remarks  made  by 
their  offspring.  Finally  Mr.  Spiffington, 
seeing  a  hole  in  the  conversation,  horned 
in  by  saying : 

"I  don't  like  to  talk,  but  I  honestly 
think  that  boy  of  mine  is  the  most  re- 
markable little  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

Everybody  yawned. 

"Yes,"  pursued  Mr.  Spiffington.  "He's 
six  years  old  and,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
he  never  said  a  bright  thing  in  his  life." 
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The  Value  of  Decorative 
School  Grounds 


THE  school  is  no  longer  an 
eye-sore  in  a  progressive 
community.  At  one  time  a 
school  building  was  a  detriment  to 
the  appearance  of  a  neighborhood. 
Now  in  most  places  it  is  an  asset. 
The  modern  buildings  planned  by 
the  best  architects  have  all  the  time- 
proven  requisites  of  a  school  and  at 
the   same   time  they  are  beautiful 


of  its  effectiveness  is  wasted.  The 
planting  of  the  grounds  is  turned 
over  to  competent  landscape  gar- 
deners, so  that  the  outlines  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  will  harmonize 
with  the  contour  of  the  building. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
planting  of  the  area  reserved   for 


the  flag  pole;  for  the  flag,  like  a 
diamond,  is  enhanced  by  a  good  set- 
ting and  the  grounds  seem  incom- 
plete without  it. 

Daily  contact  with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings inevitably  reacts  favor- 
ably upon  the  child.  It  inspires  in 
him  to  a  degree  that  nobleness  of 
spirit  which  is  awakened  when  we 
look  upon  any  lovely  bit  of  natural 
scenery.  The  pride  which  he  takes 
in  his  building  instills  in  him  an  un- 
conscious desire  to  live  up  to  his 
surroundings.  The  restful  orderli- 
ness of  an  artistically  beautiful  en- 
vironment sends  the  child  to  his 
studies  in  the  tranquil  state  of  mind 
so  necessary  for  concentration. 

It  is  here,  in  the  beauty  of  these 
giounds  which  are  his,  yet  not  his 
alone,  that  he  gets  his  first  feeling 
of  community  pride  and  interest. 
He  learns  to  avoid  cutting  corners 
in  order  to  keep  the  lawn  unbroken, 
to  keep  his  fingers  off  the  flowers, 
and  to  reverence  the  trees  ;  and  out 
of  this  comes  a  sense  of  respect  for 
public  property. 

When  a  person,  as  a  child,  has 
been  associated  with  beautifully 
planted,  well  kept  grounds,  he  is  so 
definitely  impressed  that  in  later 
life  he  feels  the  necessity  of  making 
his  home  surroundings  as  artistic  as 
his  means  will  permit,  thus  raising 
the  standard  of  his  community. 


Many  an  old  building  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  hiding  the  foundation  line 
with  shrubs. 


outside  as  well  as  inside.  Sufficient 
ground  is  now  purchased  to  permit 
the  building  to  be  set  well  back 
from  the  street,  and  to  afford  a 
playground  and  spacious  lawns.  No 
matter  how  beautiful  the  building, 
if  it  is  not  well  "landscaped"  much 


Lawn    space   is   often    reserved    for   a  bird  bath.  The  tall  row  of  lombardy  pop- 
lars  was   planted  to  hide  car  tracks   and  a  most  unattractive  coal  yard. 
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The  Growth  of  Vacation 
Bible  Schools 


By  Amy   Stodola 


THE  Christian  Inter-Denomin- 
ational Bible  School  move- 
ment has  grown  to  tremen- 
dous proportions  since  its  incep- 
tion. It  is  inaugurating  its  1924 
season  with  fresh  enthusiasm. 

The  institution  had  a  double 
foundation,  starting  twenty  years 
ago  under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
G.  Boville,  who  worked  in  New 
York  City,  and  R.  H.  Vaughn,  who 
organized  his  school  in  Truax  Prai- 
rie, Wisconsin.  The  two  men  pro- 
ceeded with  similar  endeavcr, 
though  working  details  varied.  The 
problems  of  the  Sunday  School,  of 
the  idle  church,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  vacation  period 
were  pooled,  and  the  solution  was 
sought  in  the  Vacation  Bible 
School.  This  solution  proved  so  . 
successful  that  the  organization  has 
increased  in  numbers  each  year, 
and  has  become  a  valuable  con- 
structive influence  in  community 
life. 

The  schools  gradually  grew  until 
statistics  of  the  year  1921  show  an 
attendance  of  275,000  children.  The 
Inter  -  Denominational  Council 
which  supports  the  schools  in 
Cook  County  maintained  as  many 
as  250  of  these  schools  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  alone,  last  year. 

"That  the  work  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  field  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  very  evident,"  says  Rev- 
erend S.  A.  McCollam,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
School  Association.  "Besides  the 
splendid  inter-denominational  co- 
operation in  the  running  of  the 
schools,  the  ranks  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  themselves  are  swelled  by 
the  addition  of  children  who  join 
the  summer  Bible  activities.  Many- 
are  reached  in  this  way  who  are 
never  reached  by  the  Sunday 
School. 

"Then,  too,  it  keeps  the  children 
off  the  streets.  And  in  the  interest 
of  society,  it  steadily  feeds  the 
flame  of  patriotism,  because  every 


single  day,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
routine,  the  child  salutes  the  flag 
and  pronounces  the  pledge  to  his 
country." 

The  Inter- Denominational  Coun- 
cil employs  and  trains  teachers, 
placing  one  paid  director  over  every 
organized  school.  It  buys  material 
and  distributes  it  from  the  common 
store-house. 

A  typical  Vacation  Bible  School 
Day  is  as  follows : 

School  opens  at  nine  o'clock. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  worship. 

The  kindergarten  retires  to  carry 
on  its  highly  specialized  work. 

Talks  are  given,  or  stories  related 
on  the  subjects  of  health  and 
patriotism,  and  Bible  memory  work 
is  recited. 

A  musical  period  which  employs 
songs  and  calesthenics. 

Dramatizations  of  Bible  stories, 
pageants,  or  stereopticon  slides. 

Manual  work  and  play.  Basket 
work,  sewing,  modeling,  hammock 
making,  and  all  varieties  of  Bible 
handiwork. 

Work  for  children's  hospitals, 
Red  Cross,  etc. 

Closing  exercises  follow,  with 
the  salute  to  the  flag. 

The  recessional  march. 

Afternoons  are  frequently  spent 
in  organized  games,  picnics,  or  a 
conference  of  workers. 

"The  Vacation  Bible  School  sup- 
ports a  high  standard  of  helpfulness 
to  others,"  said  Reverend  McCol- 
lam. "In  a  community  where  I  was 
pastor,  out  of  the  150  children  in 
our  school  we  had  fourteen  differ- 
ent nationalities.  The  cosmopolitan 
grip  which  these  schools  have  on 
the  community  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated." 


For  Better 
Schools 

WE  IN  the  United  States 
count  our  schools  the  best 
in  the  world.  Yet  there  is 
room  for  improvement  as  long  as 
there  are  illiterates  or  poorly  edu- 
cated folks  among  our  citizenry. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that 
widespread  good  results  in  educa- 
tional improvement  are  obtained 
only  through  organized  effort  un- 
der experienced  and  careful  man- 
agement. 

During  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  perfected  an  organization 
of  this  character  for  the  specific 
purposes  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
citizens  generally  in  the  educational 
preparation  of  the  child  for  his  life 
work,  and  of  devising  and  putting 
into  operation  practical  improve- 
ments. The  Better  Schools  League 
claims  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples : 

First:  It  is  the  fundamental  right 
of  every  American  child  to  have 
an  equal  opportunity  for  maxi- 
mum self  development  through 
education. 

Second:  It  is  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizen  of  today 
to  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  to 
maintain  education  so  that  as  the 
child  develops  into  manhood  he 
becomes  a  public  asset,  and  not  a 
public  liability. 

Third:  It  is  necessary  to  make 
practical  the  altruistic  ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  statements  preced- 
ing, thereby  creating  in  the  minds 
of  our  citizenship  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  layman's  respon- 
sibility toward  education. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League 
are  in  the  Monadnock  Building  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  J.  W.  McClinton,  a 
trained  business  man  and  experi- 
enced school  executive,  is  the  man- 
aging director. 


Jimmie  was  watching  a  man  with 
muscles  sticking  out  all  over  his  body 
demonstrating  a  new  kind  of  exercising 
device  in  a  store  window. 

"O-o-o,  lookut,  mother !"  he  gasped. 
"He's   got  mumps  all  over  him." 


The   Only   Thing   Possible 

Book  Agent :  "Now  here  is  a  wonder- 
ful book'  entitled,  'How  I  Farmed  for 
Profit.'  " 

Farmer  Bitters :     "I  ain't  got  no  time 
to  read  no  fiction  whatever." 
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International  News  Reel  Photo. 

Young    Communists    Saluting    the    Tomb    of    Lenin 

Thousands  of    Children  Are  Taught  to  Hope  for  the  Downfall  of  Our  Form  of  Government. 


International  News  Keel  Phi 


Parade  Celebrating   Chinese   Control   of  the   Russian   City   of  Harbin 

This  May  Cause  War,  as>  the  300,000  Russians  There  Resent  Chinese  Rule. 


International  News  Eeel  Photo. 

A  Chinese  Prisoner  Doing  Time  on  the  Street 
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History 


International  News  Reel  Photo. 
Tabu  Goblins  of  New  Guinea 

The    Tribe,    Whose    Sorcerers    Use    These    Masks,    Have 
Distinctly    Semitic    Features. 


International  News  Reel  Photo. 
Safety   Parachute    Perfected   for   Aviators 

A  Parachute  Saved  Lt.  McCready's  Life  When  His  Plane  Fell  at  Night,  June  19. 
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International  News  Reel  Photo. 
Young   Communists    Saluting   the   Tomb   of   Lenin 

Thousands  of    Children  Are  Taught  to  Hope  for  the  Downfall  of  Our  Form  of  Government. 
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A  Chinese  Prisoner  Doing  Time  on  the  Street 
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A  Parachute  Saved  Lt.  McCrcady's  Life  When  His  Plane  Fell  at  Night,  June  19. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  CLUB 


A  BACKWARD  survey  of 
scarcely  two  decades  gives 
us  a  surprising  contrast  in 
the  field  of  women's  organizations. 

Now,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  just  closed  its 
biennial  convention  at  Los  An- 
geles. Hundreds  of  women  were  in 
attendance  under  the  leadership  of 
a  capable  and  active  set  of  officers 
and  chairwomen. 

Then,  there  were  so  few  women 
nationally  known  that  those  few 
stood  out  like  mountain  peaks 
from  a  plain.  Their  names  go  down 
in  history  because  of  their  unique- 
ness. But  during  the  last  ten  years 
trained  women  have  performed 
prodigies  of  skill,  strength  and  en- 
durance in  professional,  political 
and  community  endeavor  that  sur- 
pass anything  accomplished  by  the 
heroines  of  the  last  century. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  in  the 
development  and  success  of  women 
in  modern  work  has  been  their  club 
organizations.  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bow- 
en,  promient  citizen  of  Chicago, 
herself  an  important  figure  in  the 
civic  and  social  life  of  the  city,  tells 
this  story  of  the  growth  of  The 
Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago,  of 
which  she  is  honorary  president. 

"Thirteen  years  ago  a  business 
man  said  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wilmarth, 
a  well  known  citizen  of  Chicago : 
T  wish  you  women  would  form 
some  kind  of  a  Club  to  fight  our 
civic  evils ;  we  men  have  tried  it 
and  failed ;  perhaps  you  women  can 
do  something.'  Acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion, Mrs.  Wilmarth  called  to- 
gether about  two  hundred  women 
of  the  city.  Speeches  were  made 
advocating  the  formation  of  some 
kind  of  an  association  which  should 
be  fearless  and  non-partisan,  and 
which  would  deal  with  certain  civic 
and  political  matters  not  touched 
by  other  women's  organizations. 
The  women  present  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  plan  presented,  and  the 
Woman's  City  Club  was  born. 

"From  this  earnest  and  simple 
beginning,   and   out  of  the   whole- 


some ideals  which  were  then  set 
forth,  have  grown  the  possibilities 
and  the  multiplied  activities  of  the 
eleven  years  of  the  Club's  life.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence the  Club  pointed  proudly  to 
its  1,252  members,  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  its  Membership  Com- 
mittee. Its  membership  now  is 
nearly  5,000. 

"The  early  activities  of  the  Club 
were  represented  by  fourteen  com- 
mittees, and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
clear  vision  of  the  founders  that  all 
but  two  of  these  committees  are 
still  functioning  and  that  they  form 
the  very  bulwark  of  the  Club's  or- 
ganization. To  this  number  other 
committees  have  been  added  as  the 
work  broadened  or  changed,  or  as 
special  conditions  developed  in  the 
city,  and  now,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  its  life,  the  Club  has  thirty- 
two  active  committees  all  doing  im- 
portant work. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars  repre- 
sented the  budget  for  the  year  be- 
ginning 1910,  and  that  the  Club's 
achivements  are  now  many  times 
that  of  the  first  year,  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  just  closed  amounted  to  $59, 
934.62,  including  lunch-room  re- 
ceipts. 

"The  official  staff  consists  of  a 
Civic  Director,  the  Ward  Secretary 
(who  has  charge  of  the  Ward  and 
Suburban  Branches),  a  bookkeeper, 
a  stenographer  and  switchboard 
operator. 

"The  lunch-room  employs  a 
manager  and  sixteen  helpers  in 
kitchen  and  dining  room. 

"Membership  in  the  Club  is  open 
to  any  woman  who  desires  to  use 
it  as  one  means  of  expressing  her 
interest  in  the  community  life  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  County.  Through 
its  Civic  Committees  the  Club  is  in 
close  contact  with  every  department 
of  the  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernment. From  time  to  time  these 
committees  formulate  recommenda- 
tions which,  if  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  are  forwarded 


to  the  public  officials  in  charge  of 
the  matter  involved.  Each  member 
of  the  Club  may  serve  on  one  of 
these  committees. 

"The  Club  has  established  for  it- 
self a  place  among  the  reform  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  Its  com- 
mendation is  sought  on  almost 
every  question  of  public  policy,  and 
even  the  politicians  are  most  anx- 
ious to  know  what  stand  it  is  go- 
ing to  take  on  matters  which  come 
before  the  voters. 

"As  we  look  back  over  fourteen 
years,  we  see  here  and  there  thrill- 
ing pieces  of  work  which  have  been 
accomplished,  big  reforms  which 
have  been  urged, and  later  consum- 
mated, but  the  entire  credit  for 
which  the  Club  does  not  claim,  as 
it  is  always  most  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  influence  of  an  organization 
which  has  been  associated  with 
others  in  bringing  about  some 
needed  reform.  The  work  of  the 
Club  is  not  exciting;  it  has  had  its 
spectacular  fights,  it  has  also  had 
its  victories  and  its  defeats;  but  its 
real  work  is  its  steady  pegging 
along,  from  day  to  day,  in  suggest- 
ing and  in  aiding  civic  improve- 
ments. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  members  of  that 
first  year  are  still  with  the  Club. 
Certain  names  stand  out  noticeably 
throughout  the  Club's  history.  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  one  of  the  Directors 
since  the  first  meeting;  Miss  Mary 
McDowell,  still  on  the  Board  as  in 
1910;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Tunnicliff, 
Chairman  of  the  Clean  Air  Com- 
mittee ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Purvin,  still  val- 
iantly battling  in  the  city's  interest 
as  Chairman  of  the  Bathing  Beach 
Committee;  Miss  Harriet  E.  Vit- 
tum  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Murfey, 
both  still  on  the  Board,  while  the 
Club's  Honorary  President  who, 
during  the  first  experimental  year 
was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  has 
served  continuously  in  some  official 
capacity  and  as  President  for  ten 
years.  It  scarcely  needs  these  out- 
standing instances  to  prove  that  the 
Club  is  a  loyal  family  of  women, 
faithful  to  civic  responsibilities  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group." 
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An  Indoor  Pond  for  the  School  Room 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 

Evanston  Public  Schools,  Evanston,  Illinois 


EVERY  school  room  should 
have  in  it  something  intensely 
interesting  to  the  pupils,  that 
does  not  pertain  to  their  regular 
work.  Whenever  possible  that 
something  should  be  alive,  and  so 
comfortably  housed  that  it  lives 
normally.  An  aquarium  is  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  we  have  found, 
for  its  inhabitants  may  be  numer- 
ous, and  as  they  are  silent  they  at- 
tract no   attention   during  working 


water  does  not  need  to  be  changed 
during  the  school  year.  Occasionally 
we  sift  a  light  layer  of  sand  over 
the  bottom  to  cover  the  accumula- 
tion of  shed  skins  and  dead  leaves. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep 
adding  water  to  make  up  for  evap- 
oration. In  doing  this  we  put  a  piece 
of  stiff  paper  in  the  aquarium  and 
pour  onto  it  so  as  not  to  agitate 
the  water  and  stir  up  the  sand. 
Scum  collects  on  the  top  of  the  wa- 


THE  INDOOR  POND 


hours.  By  "aquarium"  I  do  not 
mean  a  dainty  glass  bowl  with  beau- 
tiful but  stupid  goldfish  in  it,  but 
an  indoor  pond  so  sturdily  con- 
structed that  all  the  regular  aqua- 
rium "don'ts"  have  never  to  be 
mentioned. 

Our  tank,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  unusually  deep,  well  con- 
structed zinc-lined  sand  table  with 
a  drain  at  one  end,  holds  85  gal- 
lons of  water.  Any  zinc-lined  sand 
table  or  fern  box,  however,  will 
prove  quite  satisfactory.  The  drain 
enables  us  to  empty  the  tank  easily 
for  cleaning  it,  if  by  any  chance  the 
water  sours.  Due  to  the  large  air 
surface,  the  snails  and  plants,  the 


ter — this  we  get  rid  of  by  covering 
the  entire  surface  with  pieces  of 
newspaper  which,  when  removed, 
will  bring  the  scum  with  them. 

We  placed  our  tank  by  the  sun- 
niest window,  and  filled  it  half  full 
of  clear  cold  water  from  a  hose. 
Putting  the  water  in  first  was  sound 
psychology,  for  when  the  water  was 
there  the  children  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  see  something  in  it.  As  soon 
as  they  understood  that  no  living 
thing  could  be  content  in  the  tank 
without  sand,  stones,  and  weeds, 
any  more  than  they  themselves 
could  in  an  empty,  stuffy  house, 
they  brought  in  enough  clean 
washed  sand  to  cover  the  bottom  to 


a  depth  of  two  inches,  a  number  of 
aquarium  plants  of  the  commoner 
varieties,  a  few  large  stones  and 
some  clam  shells.  Several  stones 
were  surrounded  by  plants  to  form 
refuges  where  the  more  timid  crea- 
tures could  sun  themselves  without 
fear  of  being  found  by  some  prowl- 
ing enemy,  and  some  stones  were 
piled  up  to  give  a  small  area  of 
shallow  water  and  dry  land.  Weeds 
were  planted  in  groups  and  avenues 
to  provide  forested  areas  and  long 
open  runways.  This  gives  the  min- 
nows and  other  active  swimmers  a 
variation  of  scenery  and  a  sense  of 
greater  space.  We  had  then  a  beau- 
tifully set  stage,  but  no  actors.  Each 
day  the  children  went  expectantly 
to  the  tank  only  to  turn  away  dis- 
appointed, for  the  tank  was  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  animal  life.  The 
daily  question,  almost  worn  thread- 
bare by  the  repetition  was,  "Isn't 
there  anything  it  it?"  Invariably  I 
went  back  to  look,  and  after  scan- 
ning the  surface  answered,  "There 
doesn't  seem  to  be." 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  not  going  to  stock  the  aqua- 
rium. Seeing  that  it  was  up  to  them, 
a  few  wide-awake  boys  decided  to 
start  it  themselves.  The  first  arriv- 
als were  shiner-minnows.  These 
were  so  entrancing  that  perch  and 
herring  minnows  were  added.  The 
main  trouble  with  these  was  that 
the  gleaming,  restless  minnows, 
having  minnow-traits,  were  never 
still ;  so  that  if  one  wanted  to 
watch  them  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  circling  the  tank.  A  few  days 
later  leopard  frog  tadpoles  and 
pond  snails  were  brought.  The  tad- 
poles, which  were  a  year  old,  had 
reached  the  lazy  sluggish  period  so 
they  could  be  examined  closely 
when  found.  Their  mottled  skins 
served  to  camouflage  them  so  per- 
fectly that  finding  them  was  almost 
a  game.  The  snails,  which  were  all 
air  breathers,  proved  far  more  at- 
tractive than  we  had  anticipated.  So 
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many  of  these  snails'  habits  are  so 
different  from  any  form  of  life  the 
children  had  met  that  they  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  keep  from 
making  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
when  they  see  one  quietly  walking 
upside  down  across  the  surface  of 
the  water,  or  up  and  down  in  the 
water  on  invisible  trails  of  slime, 
or  when  one  bobs  suddenly  up  to 
the  surface  to  open  its  sac  for  air. 
Pond  snails  have  a  habit  of  laying 
an  amazing  number  of  eggs,  some- 
time weighting  plants  down  with 
them,  so  it  is  always  permissible  to 
remove  snail  eggs  from  the  water 
of  our  aquarium  to  put  under  the 
microscope.  This  has  been  a  most 
effective  way  to  teach  children  how 
life  begins  and  how  cells  grow  and 
subdivide  in  forming  bodies ;  and  to 
show  them,  through  the  movement 
of  the  embyro,  that  before  the  body 
in  the  egg  has  taken  its  true  form 
the  life  spark  has  taken  possession 
of  it. 


DIPPING  UP  THE  WRIGGLERS 

At  first  the  children  were  com- 
pletely satisfied,  but  in  time  these 
things  became  ordinary  and  lost 
their  charm.  We  needed  new  mate- 
rial, so  a  few  of  us  went  to  the 
nearest  stream  with  buckets,  sieves, 
long-handled  dip-nets,  and  a  rake. 
First  we  skirted  the  banks,  scoop- 
ing up  with  our  sieves  every  living 
thing  we  could  find.  These  shore 
catches  consisted  mostly  of  small 
bugs  and  beetles,  tadpoles  and  mos- 
quito larvae  and  tumblers.  In  order 


THE  LAST  STAGE — RAKING  THE  BOTTOM 


that  our  little  captives  might  hide 
from  one  another  we  put  some 
clean  leaves  and  short  sticks  into 
our  buckets  of  water,  for  the  bugs 
and  beetles  are  mostly  predacious 
and  would  make  short  work  of  the 
soft  bodied  creatures.  Then,  too, 
they  are  less  likely  to  die  on  the 
homeward  journey  if  they  have 
something  to  cling  to. 

After  we  had  sufficient  speci- 
mens from  the  margin,  we  used 
the  dipnets  to  work  the  deeper 
water,  always  being  careful  not  to 
stir  up  the  mud.  Beetles,  bugs, 
spiders  and  larvae  of  all  sorts 
were  scooped  up  in  the  nets. 
About  the  loveliest  things  we 
catch  yearly,  during  the  early 
spring,  are  the  fairy  shrimp  or 
Branchippi  —  tiny  green-veined 
creatures  that  swim  on  their 
backs,  propelling  themselves  rap- 
idly along  by  a  double  row  of 
bright  orange  flagelli. 

Then  with  a  rake  we  hauled  up 
mud  and  debris  from  the  stream 
bottom  and  searched  it  for  all  kinds 
of  wriggling  things.  Raking  is  far 
more  fascinating  than  dipping. 
What  boy  would  uncomplainingly 
rake  the  lawn  for  hours  at  a 
stretch !  Yet  any  boy  in  my  class 
will  eagerly  rake  up  mud  from  a 
stream  or  pond  for  hours,  and  it 
i?  a  much  harder  task  than  rak- 
ing grass.  The  others  will  scratch 


through  piles  of  slimy  mud,  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  they 
would  not  deign  to  touch.  Such 
treasures  as  we  find  buried  in  the 
mud !  And  how  amusing  the  wrig- 
gles of  protest  are  when  we  pick 
them  out  of  the  cool  slime. 

At  first  the  children  have  diffi- 
culty in  naming  the  specimen 
they  have  dug  out;  but  soon,  due 
to  their  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, they  do  not  have  to  wash  the 
mud  from  their  captives  in  order 
to  recognize  them  by  the  way 
they  wriggle.  They  never  cease 
to  be  amused  at  the  frantic  way 
the  crawfish  flaps  its  tail  when 
hauled  out,  and  then  upon  finding 
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it  is  not  being  molested,  backs  off 
brandishing  its  claws — a  beautiful 
example  of  belligerent  cowardice. 
The  most  prized  insects  are  the 
caddis-fly  larvae  in  their  strange 
little  cases.  The  three  types  of 
caddis-houses  which  we  generally 
find  are  those  made  of  tiny  pieces 
of  well-matched  reeds  or  leaves, 
always  found  in  sluggish  places 
where  the  stream  is  choked  with 
reeds  and  arums ;  those  which  are 
made  of  tiny  sticks  and  resemble 
minute  bundles  of  faggots,  usually 
found  where  a  bend  in  the  stream 
causes  a  little  swifter  current; 
and  those  made  of  tiny  stones, 
which  are  found  where  the  stream 
flows  swiftest.  Leeches  are  found 
in  the  mud  also.  It  takes  courage 
to  pick  up  the  great,  slimy,  soft- 
bodied  leeches  with  one's  fingers. 
One  boy  told  me  that  he  knew  of 
only  one  thing  worse  than  picking 
up  a  big  leech,  and  that  was  clean- 
ing out  the  kitchen  sink. 

Besides  animal  life,  we  always 
bring  back  quite  an  interesting 
collection  of  small  water-plants  to 
add  variety  and  to  furnish  a 
greater  supply  of  oxygen.  Water 
shamrocks  and  floating  duck  weed 
are  very  attractive  to  the  children, 
the  duck  weed  is  especially  so  be- 
cause it  resembles  diminutive  wa- 
ter lily  pods. 

New  material  must  be  carefully 
washed  before  being  put  into  the 
aquarium,  to  avoid  clouding  the 
water.  The  crawfish,  larger  bugs 
and  beetles,  dragon-fly  nymphs, 
and  leeches,  due  to  their  savageness 
and  carnivorous  habits  must  be 
kept  apart  from  the  soft  bodied 
creatures.  The  children  can  collect 
a  number  of  old  battery  jars,  and 
cider  jugs  (with  the  tops  cut  off) 
to  house  these  voracious  fellows. 
The  smaller  beetles  that  readily  ac- 
cept turtle  food  and  do  not  molest 
their  neighbors  can  safely  be  put 
in  the  aquarium.  As  soon  as  the 
little  creatures  are  dropped  into 
the  clear  water  they  scurry  off  to 
the  shelter  of  some  rock  or  leaf,  or 
frantically  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand. 

Surface  bugs  and  beetles,  like  the 
minnows  and  snails,  soon  become 
common-place,     but     the      caddis- 


worms  with  their  queer  cases  and 
interesting  transformations  and  his- 
tory, the  diving  beetles  each  with  its 
bubble  or  sheet  of  air,  the  restless 
little  cat-fish,  and  the  dragon-fly, 
may-fly,  and  burrowing  may-fly 
larvae  have  never  lost  their  appeal 
to  the  children. 

In  September,  when  new  pupils 
come,  it  is  always  necessary  to  put 
up  a  "No  Swimming"  sign  above 
the  aquarium,  and  even  then  the 
children  are  continually  caught  el- 
bow deep  in  the  tank  trying  to  stir 
up  some  sleepy,  timid  creature. 
There  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that 
of  finding  and  watching  one's  own 
specimen  as  it  goes  about  its  busi- 
ness. The  joy  and  instruction  our 
aquarium  has  afforded  us  is  inesti- 
mable. 


"The     Covered     Wagon" 
London 


in 


"The  Covered  Wagon,"  that 
great  film  story  describing  the  life 
of  the  early  Western  pioneers,  has 
just  closed  a  very  successful  run  in 
London. 

This  is  interesting  news.  This 
film  ought  to  have  been  of  almost 
as  great  an  interest  to  the  English 
people  as  to  ourselves,  for  it  has 
shown  our  kin  across  the  pond 
what  some  of  their  brothers  did  in 
settling  this  country. 

The  value  of  such  films  as  the 
"Covered  Wagon"  in  giving  under- 
standing of  one  people  to  another 
and  making  for  sympathy  and 
peace,  is  incalculable. 


Visual  Instruction  Program  at  Washington 


The  new  Department  of  Visual 
Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  hold 
two  full  sessions,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  the  first 
week  in  July,  during  the  sixty-sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  this  year  in 
the  national  capital.  The  discus- 
sions will  center  around  the  prob- 
lems of  class  -  room  technique  of 
using  visual  aids.  Men  and  women 
of  the  broadest  experience  will 
present  their  ideas  and  practical 
results.     Teaching  of  technique  in 


normal  schools  will  be  especially 
stressed.  Experiments  will  be  re- 
ported and  recognized  fallacies  and 
successes  will  be  crystallized  into 
principles  as  far  as  scientifically 
possible.  The  findings  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  Committee  on  Visual  Education 
will  be  placed  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  program  is  arranged  to 
permit  a  "free-for-all"  forum  each 
day,  the  plan  being  to  hear  as  many 
of  the  experienced  users  of  visual 
aids  as  time  allows. 


TUESDAY,  July  1.       H.  B.  Wilson,  Presiding. 

The  Relation  of  Visual  Aids  to  Educational  Objectives.  Laura  Zirbes. 
Lincoln  School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

The  Value  of  Moving  Pictures  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Languages  and 
Citizenship  to  Adult  Foreigners.  Maude  E.  Aiton,  Principal,  Ameri- 
canization Work,  Public  Schools,  District  of  Columbia. 

Visual  Imagery  in  Geography,  illustrated  by  blackboard  demonstration. 
W.  W.  Atwood,  President  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Discussion  of  entire  afternoon's  program,  opened  by  A.  W.  Abrams, 
Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  Department  of  Education,  New  York 
State,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  July  3.       H.  B.  Wilson,  Presiding. 

Music :    Vocal  Solo,  by  Laura  Bryant,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

a.  The  Nile Levoux 

b.  Spring  Song , Weil 

Violin  obligato — Charles  Griffith,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Making  the  Highways  and  By-ways  Real  to  Children.  Eleanor  B.  Wat- 
son, Peoria  Public  Schools. 

How  to  Reach  the  Masses  with  Health  Education.  C.  Ward  Crompton, 
M.  D.,  National  Chairman  Physical  Education,  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Cortical  Visual  Processes  and  Their  Education.  U.  D.  Swift,  M.  D. 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 

Yale  Historical  Films.     Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  Yale  University. 

Discussion  of  entire  afternoon's  program,  opened  by  Dudley  Grant  Hays, 
Director  Visual  Education,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Business  Meeting. 
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The   Parent-Teacher   Association    Can   Beautify   the   Pupils'   Surroundings.       Here    the    Rostrum    of    a    High    School    Study 

Room  Has  Been  Fitted  with  Scenic  Drop  and  Wings 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  Valuable 

in  High  Schools 


By  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buhlig 
Regional  Director,  Chicago  District,  Illinois  Council  of  Parent- 


"The  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion stands  ready  to  do  for  the 
school  what  Dad  and  Mother  do 
for  the  individual  child." 

THUS  spoke  the  President  of  a 
high  school  student  body 
after  the  P.  T.  A.  of  that 
school  had  furnished  a  university 
cheer-leader  and  plenty  of  horns 
and  encouragement  in  helping  the 
High  School  youngsters  to  put  over 
a  successful  foot-ball  season.  In 
contrast  to  the  frequently  expressed 
idea  that  the  young  folks  can  give 
their  elders  pointers  on  pep,  we 
note  with  joy  the  comments  in  the 
school  paper  of  that  particular  high 
school  after  a  mass  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  P.  T.  A. : 

"Do  the  dead  speak?  Do  the 
dead  move?  Do  they  get  up  and 
jump  around  and  fairly  raise  the 
roof?  The  practice  gym  has  never 
heard  such  noise!  And  didn't  we 
like  il  ?  And  didn't  we  yell  our- 
selves hoarse?  And  didn't  we  groan 
when  il  was  time  to  go?  Well,  ask 
us." 

Although  the  value  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  in  grammar 
schools  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  il  has  been  only  within  the 
last    few    years   that    the   need    for 


them  in  our  high  schools  has  been 
recognized.  We  are  still  asked  why 
we  need  them  and  how  they  func- 
tion. 

The  high  school  age  has  been 
aptly  called  "the  unique  age  of 
life."  It  is  at  this  period  that  the 
more  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems develop,  that  the  interests  of 
a  pupil's  life  and  the  many  forces 
which  influence  him  lie  outside  the 
immediate  and  close  supervision  of 
the  home.  It  is  at  this  age  that 
youth  begins  to  develop  a  desire  to 
make  its  own  decisions.  Judgment 
and  discrimination  must  be  devel- 
oped, yet  at  no  time  in  life  is  the 
sympathetic,  intelligent  guidance  of 
parents  more  necessary.  At  no  time 
in  life  must  such  guidance  be  less 
obvious. 

Why    It    Is    Needed 

It  is  because  a  high  school  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  provides 
the  means  for  intelligent,  unobtru- 
sive understanding  and  guidance 
that  every  high  school  should  have 
one.  A  Parent-Teacher  Association 
affords  an  opportunity  for  study 
and  co-operation,  for  establishing 
group  control,  which  regulates  the 
individual  conduct. 


Teacher  Associations 

Many  definitely  constructive 
things  may  be  accomplished 
through  this  means  of  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teachers.  The 
educational  possibilities  offered  in 
the  various  courses  of  study  in  our 
high  schools  today  may  be  studied 
by  the  parents  to  the  end  that  pupils 
are  fitted  into  the  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  future 
possibilities.  The  general  standard 
of  scholarship  can  be  raised;  the 
home  which  understands  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  school  can  and 
will  supplement  and  strengthen  the 
school  work.  Social  customs  and 
standards  may  be  established  and 
maintained  where  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a  group  to  discuss, 
and  decide  upon  those  practices  to 
be  allowed  in  the  community. 

School  spirit,  loyalty,  civic  con- 
sciousness and  responsibility  are 
fostered  and  promoted  by  high 
school  Parent  -  Teacher  Associa- 
tions financing  athletics,  etc.  Perni- 
cious influences,  such  as  obscene 
literature,  gambling,  tobacco,  are 
controlled  and  kept  to  the  minimum 
in  communities  where  the  school 
patrons  are  a  recognized,  organized 
group  co-operating  with  the  school 
people.     Pupils  are  kept  in  school 
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THE  SCENARIO  CONTEST 


A"  I  S  U  A  L  EDUCATION'S 
Scenario  contest  which  closed  May 
15  brought  over  200  acceptable 
scenarios  into  the  hands  of  the 
judges : 

Pres.  W.  W.  Atwood,  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Prof.  F.  Dean  McClusky,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Prof.  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas. 

E.  U.  Graff,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  A.  Loretto  Clarke,  Los  An- 
geles Public  Schools. 


The  winning  scenario  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  of  $250.00  and  will 
be  produced  as  a  Schoolfilm  and 
distributed  by  the  SOCIETY  FOR 
VISUAL  EDUCATION,  which 
distributes  SCHOOLFILMS  and 
American  Red  Cross  Films  through 
educational  exchanges  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  second 
prize  is  $100.00,  third  prize  $50.00, 
the  next  five  prizes  $10.00  each, 
and  the  next  ten  prizes  $5.00  each. 
All  the  winning  scenarios  will  be 
published. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  the 
judges  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  examining  the  scenarios, 
the  announcement  of  the  contest  re- 
sults is  necessarily  postponed  to  the 
September  issue  of  VISUAL 
EDUCATION. 


because  either  part-time  employ- 
ment or  financial  aid  is  extended 
deserving  ones. 

A  high  school  principal  summar- 
izes the  value  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  in  high  schools  as  fol- 
lows : 

"First — Through  this  Association 
we  are  in  touch  with  many  of  the 
outside  school  activities,  especially 
social,  that  we  could  not  otherwise 
reach. 

"Second  —  The  school  is  able 
more  easily  to  keep  the  community 
posted  as  to  what  it  is  doing  by 
having  the  parents  at  the  school  not 
only  at  the  Parent-Teacher  meet- 
ings, but  at  social  gatherings  and 
athletic  events. 

"Third  —  Our  Parent  -  Teacher 
Association  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  informing  the  par- 
ents what  is  expected  of  students 
in  reference  to  conduct  and  rules 
of  study  as  well  as  character  of 
dress. 

"Fourth  —  In  decorating  the 
building  and  grounds,  the  parents 
can  do  many  things  that  teachers 
and  principal  are  unable  to  do." 


The  A  B  C  of 
Graphing 

{Continued  from  page  191) 

7.  A  Series  of  Circles  of  the 
Same  Diameter  is  sometimes  used 
for  making  absolute  comparisons  as 
is  indicated  below.  This  device  is 
permissible  if  carefully  used.  (Fig. 
X.) 


C/effr>  flifk 

Bacteria  per  £t/i/c  Centimeter 


Samp/e-A         So/qe/e-B         Samft/e-<? 


/o.  ooo 


2X000 


The  complete  report,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  digest,  can  be  found  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Illinois  Teach- 


Fig.   X 

8.  A  Group  of  Circles  may  be 
made  up  of  1,  2,  or  5  and  used  for 
making  simple  comparisons.  It  is 
not  well  to  use  any  considerable 
number  of  graphs  grouped  in  this 
way;  not  over  two  in  a  group  is 
desirable  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  accurate  comparisons  of 
the  scattered  objects. 


II.       The    Chart    Form   of   Graph 
General   Suggestions 

1.  The  chart  form  of  any 
graph,  is  usually  more  forceful  than 
the  regular  form. 

2.  A  chart  should  read  from  top 
to  bottom  and  left  to  right  wherever 
possible  and  this  is  possible  in  most 
cases. 

3.  If  a  legend  must  be  used 
place  it  at  the  top  of  chart  beneath 
the  title  to  further  carry  out  No. 
2  above. 

4.  Neatness  and  accuracy  are 
prime  essentials. 

5.  Color  is  a  great  aid  to  getting 
and  holding  attention.  The  art 
teacher  will  help  you  with  your 
color  schemes.  For  the  worker  who 
has  not  this  opportunity  for  corre- 
lation of  her  work  with  that  of  the 
art  teacher  the  reference1  below 
will  be  found  very  useful. 

6.  A  twenty-five  cent  pen  and 
pencil  compass  and  a  fifteen  cent 
brass  protector,  India  ink  and  ruler 
with  perhaps  a  box  of  crayons  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  make  graphs  for 
publication,  note  books,  and  post- 
ers. In  addition  the  problem  of  how 
many  degrees  in  a  circle  is  solved 
for  all  time. 

7.  The  teacher  and  perhaps  each 
pupil  will  want  a  copy  of  "Stand- 
ards for  Graphic  Presentation"2.  If 
any  considerable  work  is  done,  Dr. 
Brinton's  "Graphic  Methods  of 
Presenting  Facts"3  should  be  in  the 
library. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  bar 
graphs. 


1.  Froelich,  Hugo  B.,  Creative  Imagination  ; 
Another  Name  for  Design. 

Part  III.  Question  of  Values,  Everyday- 
Art,  Nov.,  1923,  p.  4. 

Part  IV.  Question  of  Color,  Everyday  Art, 
Jan.,    1924,    p.    10. 

2.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers,  29   W.   39th    St.,  N.  Y.      Price,   15   cents. 

3.  The  Engineering  Magazine  Company, 
New   York. 


Dangerous 

The  bank  messenger  was  being  shown 
some  new  equipment  that  had  been  con- 
structed especially  for  him. 

"This  is  a  little  safe  that  we  chain 
around  your  waist,"  explained  the  cash- 
ier. 

"Not  me,"  exclaimed  the  messenger. 
"I   resign." 

"Why?" 

"Why?  For  the  luvva  Pete!  Suppose 
robbers  blew  the  safe !" 
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The  Long  and  the  Short  in  Educational 

Motion  Pictures 


THE  remarkable  growth  of  in- 
terest in  the  educational  use 
of  motion  pictures  promises 
great  developments  in  the  near 
future.  Before  considering  certain 
of  these  developments,  however, 
we  must  discount  some  of  the  inter- 
est, for  it  is  not  100%  valuable  or 
significant,  either  commercially  or 
educationally. 

I 

Much  of  the  interest  represents 
what  may  be  called  the  ovidian 
component  of  human  nature,  by 
means  of  which  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  unsophisticated 
youths  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  spend  their 
money  for  the  kind  of  collar  which 
they  think  the  Man-about-town 
wears  on  Broadway.  It  is  today 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  "visual 
education"  as  it  was  yesterday  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  the  Gary  Plan 
or  of  Project  Method,  and  as  it 
will  tomorrow  be  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  the  Dalton  Plan.  The  up- 
to-date  educator  has  to  combine 
visual  education  with  the  project 
method  on  the  Gary  Plan,  even 
though  to  most  of  us  these  terms 
are — mere  words.  The  fact  that 
so  many  sheep  are  moving  simul- 
taneously toward  a  given  point  is 
no  sure  indication  that  pastures 
new  are  there  to  be  found. 

Then  there  is  what  we  may  call 
the  mercurial  factor  in  modern  life, 
because  of  which  (1)  the  technique 
of  motion  pictures  has  acquired  a 
distinctive  form ;  and  (2)  the  atti- 
tudes and  preconceptions  of  the 
public — including  teachers — in  re- 
gard to  motion  pictures,  have  as- 
sumed certain  forms.  The  first  of 
these  effects  shows  itself  in  the  ef- 
forts (perfectly  legitimate  in  their 
way)  of  producers  of  film  to  find 
new  markets  for  negatives  that  are 
of  no  further  use  in  the  entertain- 
ment field.  The  second  effect  shows 
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itself  in  the  much  more  serious  ef- 
forts of  school  people  to  adapt 
what  they  know  of  films  to  school 
uses — more  serious  because  involv- 
ing education  of  children  instead 
of  merely  financial  considerations. 
The  idols  of  the  market  place  may 
indeed  be  like  those  of  the  inner 
temple ;  but  the  resemblance,  if  any, 
may  be  only  superficial. 

The  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  in  education 
must  be  discounted  for  these  rea- 
sons. There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  effective  advertis- 
ing and  the  merit  of  a  given 
commodity ;  for  example,  between 
widespread  interest  of  educators  in 
motion  pictures,  and  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  motion  picture  (as  is) 
to  educational  purposes. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  availability  of  a  "good" 
instrument  and  its  suitability  for 
a  purpose  that  was  not  considered 
during  its  development;  for  ex- 
ample, a  good  dramatization  of  an 
interesting  story  presented  through 
the  film  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
lesson,  or  a  good  substitute  for  a 
lesson,  in  English  literature. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  successful  exploitation 
of  a  given  principle  in  one  field  and 
its  successful  application  in  a  re- 
mote field;  for  example,  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  a  Charlie  Chaplin 
movie  does  not  insure  the  impres- 
siveness  of  an  animated  cartoon 
showing  the  workings  of  an  inter- 
nal-combustion engine. 

Commercial   Film   Has   Imposed 
Limitations 

The  kinema  is  destined  to  render 
a  tremendous  service  to  education. 
But  up  to  the  present  the  associa- 
tion of  the  kinema  with  the 
theatrical  and  entertainment  field, 
through  commercial  exploitation, 
has  imposed  upon  us  certain  limita- 
tions which  may  actually  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  effective  utilization 


of  the  instrument  for  educational 
purposes.  These  limitations  involve 
both  mechanical  and  pedagogical 
factors. 

The  mechanical  factors  imply 
that  the  motion  picture  is  to  be  used 
at  a  particular  time  and  place — for 
example,  the  Assembly  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  They  imply  that 
the  showing  will  always  be  in  terms 
of  fifteen  minutes,  or  multiples 
thereof,  since  we  are  still  thinking 
of  a  "reel"  of  approximately  one 
thousand  feet  of  film,  screened  at 
approximately  sixteen  frames  per 
second.  They  imply  that  the  pic- 
ture is  to  be  shown  as  a  continu- 
ous presentation,  since  our  machin- 
ery has  been  developed  for  continu- 
ous screening — although  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  accept  inter- 
ruptions for  change  of  reels  be- 
cause in  general  the  school  is  not 
equipped  (as  is  the  commercial 
theater)  with  two  projectors  that 
can  be  used  alternately.  They 
imply  further  that  the  presentation 
is  to  be  in  darkness  (although  this 
is  not  necessary  in  the  class-room), 
and  in  silence,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  more  or  less  ir- 
relevant "music" — since  a  perfect 
correlation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  operator  is  unthinkable,  and 
indeed  impossible.  And  they  imply, 
finally,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for  getting 
the  machinery  in  readiness,  rewind- 
ing ribbon,  threading,  and  so  on. 

The    Pedagogical    Content 

On  the  side  of  pedagogical  con- 
tent our  earlier  associations  give  us 
the  limitations  that  a  motion  pic- 
ture must  be  more  or  less  theatrical 
or  spectacular;  that  it  must  be  in 
dramatic  form ;  and  that  it  assumes 
on  the  part  of  the  spectator  the 
attitude  of  being  amused  or  enter- 
tained, or,  at  the  very  least,  "inter- 
ested." We  are  called  upon  to 
believe  that  through  motion  pic- 
tures "education"  becomes  a  pain- 
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less  process ;  that  they  can  make 
"dull  subjects  interesting" — what- 
ever that  means — and  convert  fool 
children  into  wise  adults.  Even 
an  experienced  psychologist  who 
has  been  studying  the  motion  pic- 
ture in  education,  as  psychologist, 
finds  his  chief  problems  in  such 
factors  as  illumination,  flicker, 
definition  of  image,  focus,  speed, 
and  so  on.  Like  most  other  people, 
he  takes  for  granted,  as  permanent 
and  ultimate,  reels  and  dramatics. 

Now,  the  motion  picture  is  un- 
questionably a  very  impressive 
means  of  reaching  both  ihe  intelli- 
gence and  the  emotions.  But  we 
have  been  led  to  attribute  to  the 
machine,  or  to  the  mere  fact  of 
picture-with-motion,  all  the  virtues 
of  this  impressiveness,  and  to  as- 
sume that  the  same  kind  of  effect 
can  be  obtained  for  such  purposes 
as  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  education,  by  merely  changing 
the  subject-matter  or  the  locus  of 
infection. 

Moreover,  our  motion-picture 
traditions  are  such  that  we  readily 
assume  a  direct  relation  between 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  quan- 
tity of  effect — that  thirty  minutes 
will  produce  twice  as  much  effect, 
educationally,  as  fifteen  minutes. 
Indeed,  this  quantitative  fallacy 
appears  explicitly  in  an  extreme 
form  in  a  recently  published  book 
on  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in 
education,  wherein  we  are 'assured 
that  the  motion  picture  is  more 
effective  than  the  still  picture  be- 
cause in  a  given  number  of  seconds 
the  former  shows  the  child  sixteen 
times  as  many  pictures  as  does  the 
slide!  Even  a  little  arithmetic  may 
prove  to  be  a  dangerous  acqui- 
sition ! 

Can   Show   Too   Much 

Leaving  aside  the  general  peda- 
gogical problem  of  the  optimum 
exposure  for  any  given  teaching 
process,  we  have  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  by  means  of  the  kinema 
we  can  show  much  more  than  a 
child  can  possibly  learn  in  a  given 
period.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
thousand-foot  reel  which  shows  and 
tells  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  and 
told  regarding  the  art  of  swimming. 


Now,  nobody  who  knows  anything 
about  people,  water,  and  swimming 
will  believe  that  the  art  of  swim- 
ming can  be  imparted  in  fifteen 
minutes  through  the  use  of  this  mo- 
tion picture  reel.  But  very  often 
we  assume  results  equally  absurd 
(in  advance  of  experience)  when 
we  demand  or  advocate  the  replace- 
ment of  other  pedagogical  pro- 
cedure with  films. 

Then  there  is  the  danger  of  lean- 
ing too  heavily  upon  the  doctrine 
that  "seeing  is  believing".  Showing 
may  be  as  far  from  teaching  as 
telling  is  already  recognized  to  be. 
Moreover,  it  is  altogether  too  easy 
to  make  people  see  what  is  really 
not  so  at  all. 

The  very  first  need  today  is  for 
all  of  us  to  divest  ourselves  of 
whatever  prejudices  we  may  have 
acquired  as  to  what  "motion  pic- 
tures" meant  in  the  past ;  and  to 
approach  our  problems  in  terms  of 
what  we  ourselves  wish  to  accomp- 
lish, not  in  terms  of  what  motion 
pictures  have  accomplished.  All  of 
us — teachers,  commissioners,  psy- 
chologists, parents — start  out  as  a 
rule  with  rather  definite  precon- 
ceptions :  The  motion  picture  is  a 
demoralizing  interference  with  the 
respectable  routine  of  life.  It 
draws  children  away  from  their 
chores,  it  interferes  with  our  plans 
for  their  activities.  It  takes  them 
away  from  the  church  or  the 
library.  It  diverts  their  petty  sav- 
ings from  the  candy  store  or  the 
Bank.  It  draws  their  thought  from 
the  textbook  or  the  lesson.  It 
arouses  dreams  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture. It  suggests  forms  of  law- 
lessness which  are  not  commonly 
exhibited  at  home  or  in  school. 

True  but   Irrelevant 

It  is  by  far  the  most  impressive 
form  of  vicarious  ^experience  of 
which  we  have  any  control  for 
large  scale  application.  And  many 
others.  Every  one  of  these  precon- 
ceptions has  the  merit  of  being  in 
accord  with  genuine  experience : 
but  for  the  educator,  they  may  all 
be  quite  irrelevant,  as  showing  what 
to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

When  the  motion  picture  comes 
along  and  offers  itself  as  a  possibly 


usable  instrument  for  the  school, 
the  typical  response  takes  the  form 
of  accepting  the  instrument  as 
something  finished.  We  ask,  What 
films  are  there?  How  much  does 
a  machine  cost?  Is  it  hard  to 
operate?  Is  it  dangerous?  Can  a 
teacher  operate  it  ?  Must  the  room 
be  perfectly  dark?  Can  you  cut 
out  some  of  the  ungrammatical 
titles?  How  many  times  can  you 
use  the  film  before  you  send  it  back 
to  the  exchange?  Can  we  have  it 
only  on  Thursdays? 

These  responses  are  of  course 
both  normal  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  legitimate.  But  they 
do  not  open  the  way  for  educational 
use  of  motion  pictures.  They 
open  the  way  for  spending  school 
money  and  school  time  on  ma- 
chinery and  films.  What  we  have 
to  ask  is,  "what  is  distinctive  about 
motion-picture  that  we  can  apply  to 
our  purpose?"  The  distinctive  thing 
about  the  motion  picture  is  not  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  successfully 
used  for  dramatic  entertainment, 
but  the  fact  that  it  can  present  a 
visual  field  with  motion  or  action. 
Technically,  it  means  that  we  are 
able  to  represent  to  the  eye  any 
conceivable  movement  which  is  also 
thinkable  in  visual  images.  That  is 
the  significant  thing  for  school  pur- 
poses :  we  may  show  the  eye  what- 
ever we  wish  to,  in  motion — 
whether  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
real  or  imaginary. 

Many    Films    Are    Fit 

It  may  well  be  that  existing 
machinery,  including  existing  films, 
can  fit  into  teaching  situations  with- 
out any  change  whatever.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  films  that  have 
been  exhibited  commercially  but 
that  are  so  well  constructed  psy- 
chologically and  artistically  that 
they  could  be  effectively  used  for 
certain  specific  school  purposes. 
The  Covered  Wagon,  or  Nanook 
of  the  North,  or  some  of  the  large 
exploration  films  (Africa,  Ant- 
arctic, South  Sea  Islands,  etc.) 
have  certain  qualities  that  appeal 
to  the  teacher.  Very  often  a  teacher 
will  say,  "I  wish  all  my  pupils  could 
see  that  picture." 

If   then    it    is    feasible   to    show 
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such  a  picture  to  all  of  the  pupils, 
it  is  probably  desirable  that  it  be 
shown  —  presumably  the  teacher 
knows  what-  he  wants,  and  he  ought 
to  get  it  if  the  community  can 
afford  to  let  him.  Following  the 
same  general  technique  of  produc- 
tion, films  of  four  to  eight  reels 
dealing  with  a  large  historical, 
geographical  or  scientific  theme 
are  coming  to  be  available  to 
schools.  In  such  cases  the  as- 
sumption is  that  presentation  will 
be  under  conditions  fundamentally 
identical  with  those  found  in  the 
commercial  show  room — namely, 
large  group  of  spectators,  dark- 
ness, silence,  time  and  place  de- 
termined and  announced  in  ad- 
vance, mechanical  and  continuous 
projection.  The  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding such  a  presentation  is  not 
quite  like  that  of  the  class  room; 
nor  need  it  be,  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

Activities  and  customs  of  people 
remote  in  time  and  space,  the  be- 
havior of  animals,  both  domestic 
and  wild,  of  all  the  main  divisions, 
aspects  of  nature  involving  move- 
ment, and  the  re-enacting  of  im- 
portant or  interesting  historical 
episodes,  all  supply  material  suit- 
able for  treatment  through  this 
medium.  The  moderate  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures  of  this  kind,  and  under 
the  restrictions  of  fixed  assemblies, 
can  add  a  great  deal  to  children's 
information,  with  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  of  effort  on  their  part 
as  well  as  on  the  teacher's  part.  If 
well  planned,  this  use  of  the  motion 
picture  is  both  economical  and  edu- 
cationally desirable.  Suitable  reels 
are  becoming  rapidly  available  for 
such  purposes,  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Here  then  we  may  get 
the  feeling  of  the  large  sweep  of 
time  and  space,  through  the  pano- 
rama of  life,  the  historical  pageant, 
the  samples  of  different  peoples, 
the  pictures  of  mother  earth  in  her 
various  phases.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  can  be  profitably  done 
with  this  type  of  picture. 

The  Emotional  Appeal 

There  is  another  situation  in 
which  the  motion  picture  reel  is 
usable.    That  is  in  the  frank  appeal 


to  the  emotions  through  dramatic 
depiction  of  achievement,  adven- 
ture, heroism,  fortitude,  devotion, 
sacrifice,  and  so  on.  These  things 
are  not  to  be  taught  by  means  of 
diagrams  any  more  than  by  means 
of  mottoes.  They  are  taught  by  a 
dramatic  vision  of  actual  life  that 
stirs  or  moves  the  spirit.  The  dra- 
matic element  enables  the  spec- 
tator to  identify  himself  with  the 
problems  of  desire  and  fear,  of 
principle  or  expedience,  of  doubt 
and  decision.  In  proportion  as  such 
pictures  are  gripping  and  genuine, 
they  contribute  to  education — just 
as  do  the  commercial  pictures, 
whether  we  approve  their  lessons 
or  not.  But  just  because  the 
dramatic  story  has  its  emotional 
appeal,  we  are  tempted  to  fill  in 
time  with  passably  good  dramatics 
when  we  ought  to  be  teaching.  The 
vicarious  experience  of  the  screen 
can  be  as  useful  as  the  vicarious 
experience  of  the  stage  or  the  book 
or  the  sermon ;  but  the  child  needs 
something  immediate  and  direct  by 
way  of  experience.  Books  and 
pictures  and  drama  and  the  spoken 
word  are  helpful  in  enriching  and 
extending  and  interpreting  his  ex- 
perience, but  there  must  be  some- 
thing concrete  to  enrich  and  expand 
and  interpret — real  work  and  play, 
effort  and  frustration,  effective 
mastery  of  concrete  material  and 
situations  and  impulse.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  these  very  use- 
ful and  even  necessary  substitutes 
cease  to  be  of  value. 

The    Simple    Reel 

When  we  get  away  from  teach- 
ing situations  that  call  for  drama- 
tization, or  for  broad  treatment 
(for  example,  The  Covered  Wagon, 
Columbus,  Evolution),  we  still  find 
the  single  reel  usable,  in  the  class- 
room or  in  the  group  assembly,  for 
presenting  a  survey  of  a  restricted 
topic,  or  for  a  summary.  It  is  often 
desirable  to  use  the  reel  both  as  in- 
troduction and  as  conclusion.  There 
are  many  one-reel  subjects  which 
lend  themselves  to  this  use,  and  it 
is  here  that  probably  the  greatest 
advance  is  being  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Portable  projectors  make 
possible  the  presentation   of   these 


reels  within  the  classroom,  without 
much  preliminary  work,  without 
disarranging  the  school  program, 
without  the  need  for  economizing 
by  showing  to  too  heterogeneous 
groups  of  children,  without  screen- 
ing an  excess  of  irrelevant  matter 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  what  the  teacher  considers 
significant  or  valuable. 

With  the  use  of  the  one-reel  sub- 
ject, however,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  very  concentra- 
tion which  the  film  makes  possible. 
We  are  too  apt  to  assume  that 
fifteen  minutes  of  screening  equals 
fifteen  minutes  of  instruction.  It 
does  not,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested by  reference  to  the  film  on 
the  art  of  swimming.  Where  there 
is  no  background  in  previous  study 
or  experience  for  the  subject  to  be 
presented  (for  example,  the  Eye, 
the  Frog,  Photosynthesis),  the  pic- 
ture will  raise  the  question  and 
bring  about  a  certain  mental  set  or 
attitude  favorable  to  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  the  subject.  If  the 
subject  has  already  received  de- 
tailed study,  the  fifteen  minutes  of 
screening  will  serve  to  bring  to- 
gether and  tie  up  the  significant 
elements  in  that  study.  But  always 
we  must  remember  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  much  more  in  a 
fifteen  minute  film  than  any  pupil 
can  possibly  learn  during  its  projec- 
tion. 

Ill 

This  brings  us  to  the  more 
specific  problems  of  the  classroom, 
which  have  to  do  with  a  multitude 
of  details  that  need  to  be  pre- 
sented, analyzed,  explained.  There 
are  details  of  structural  fact,  de- 
tails of  structural  relation,  details 
of  kinds  of  movement  and  of  paths 
of  movement,  details  of  mechanical 
relations  and  of  quantitative  rela- 
tions, and  so  on.  Teaching  prob- 
lems in  the  details  of  which  the 
motion  picture  can  be  of  help  are 
to  be  found  in  most  school  subjects 
— in  geography,  whether  from  the 
physical  point  of  view  or  from  the 
anthropological  or  commercial ;  in 
nature  study ;  in  the  various  sci- 
ences;    in     physical     training;     in 
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history.  Perhaps  someone  will  de- 
velop methods  of  teaching  details 
of  grammar  with  the  motion  pic- 
ture, as  others  have  already  found 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  In  the  classroom  the 
teaching  problem  is  one  of  sub- 
divided detail  in  which  the  reel,  as 
at  present  constructed  and  pro- 
jected, is  too  often  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  an  aid. 

For  aside  from  the  silly  attempts 
to  introduce  "interest"  by  "drama- 
tizing" a  conversation  about  the 
subject  to  be  presented,  the  nature 
of  the  reel  is  such  that  we  must 
either  tell  much  more  than  can 
possibly  be  assimilated,  of  essential 
material ;  or  present,  in  addition  to 
what  is  essential,  a  great  deal  of 
material  that  does  not  count — very 
expensive  in  money  and  very  waste- 
ful in  pupil  and  teacher  time, 
whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  we 
■choose.  At  best  the  dilution  con- 
sists of  repetition  and  of  words, 
the  latter  of  which  at  least  could 
be  more  effectively  projected  at  the 
•children  by  the  living  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  given  point  of 
fact  or  elucidation,  for  the  pres- 
entation of  which  the  motion  pic- 
ture can  be  of  help,  requires  more 
than  one  or  two  minutes  of  action. 
It  is  seldom  that  action  or  move- 
ment so  presented  can  be  safely  dis- 
missed with  a  single  demonstration. 
It  is  often  necessary,  in  teaching, 
not  only  to  repeat,  but  to  stop  and 
■examine  stages  in  a  process,  linger- 
ing but  a  moment  over  one,  and 
discussing  another  at  length. 

A  teacher,  explaining  the  work- 
ings of  a  steam  engine,  for  example, 
with  the  aid  of  a  transparent  work- 
ing model,  would  hardly  be  satis- 
fied to  operate  the  model  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  expect  the  pupils 
to  understand  the  relations  of  the 
parts  to  each  other  from  having 
seen  the  model  in  operation.  He 
would  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
several  parts,  to  groups  of  struc- 
tural details,  and  to  successive 
phases  of  the  various  movements 
involved ;  and  he  would  make  par- 
tial revolutions  and  complete  revo- 
lutions ;  he  would  stop  the  engine 


from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
its  operation  to  call  attention  to  new 
relative  positions  and  their  mean- 
ing. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  procedure 
which  our  existing  motion  picture 
technique  renders  quite  impossible. 
We  are  obliged  to  use  a  standard- 
ized unit  as  is,  or  forego  the  benefits 
of  motion-picture.  It  is,  of  course, 
feasible  to  construct  model  lessons 
(let  us  say  of  fifteen  minutes  dura- 
tion) to  include  such  stops  and 
words  and  repetitions  and  reversals 
as  pedagogical  experts  may  decide 
upon.  But  that  would  be  a  very 
wasteful  use  of  a  rather  expensive 
medium — unless  we  are  planning  to 
supersede  the  teacher  entirely. 
This  illustrates,  however,  the  most 
serious  limitation  of  the  kinema  as 
a  teaching  device. 

We  are  today  depending  upon  a 
machine  which  has  served  ad- 
m  i  r  a  b  1  y  for  long  screenings 
(thousand-foot  reels  or  multiples) 
and  for  continuous  projection. 
This  machine  is  serviceable  edu- 
cationally in  certain  types  of  teach- 
ing situation — where  the  dramatic 
form,  is  essential,  where  a  large 
survey  is  desirable,  and  where  a 
condensed  summary  is  of  help. 
The  development  of  microscopic 
kinema,  of  stop-motion  or  accel- 
erated action,  and  super-speed  or 
retarded  action,  together  with  the 
animated  cartoon  and  trick  photo- 
graphy, make  possible  today  the 
depiction  of  movements  that  can  be 
of  great  help  to  the  teacher;  but 
the  effective  use  of  these  devices 
calls  for  a  totally  new  technique 
of  manipulation  and  projection.  We  . 
need  something  that  is  available  in 
the  classroom  at  a  moment's  notice, 
as  against  the  complex,  time  con- 
suming and  difficult  preparation  in- 
volved in  the  existing  machinery. 
We  need  something  that  can  be 
handled  by  the  teacher,  so  that 
there  may  be  unity  of  action  and 
purpose — impossible  today,  when 
we  must  choose  between  a  silent 
reel  and  the  distractions  of  a  voice 
that  never  quite  fits  what  is  seen. 
We  need  something  that  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  complete 
and  absolute   control  as   to   speed, 


stoppage,  repetition  in  whole  or 
part,  and  reversal.  We  need  some- 
thing that  is  adaptable  to  very  short 
units — the  equivalent  of  a  hundred 
seconds  or  less. 

New    Discoveries    Possible 

If  teachers  will  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  construction  of  film 
stories  or  animated  cartoons,  they 
will  very  likely  discover  new  ways 
of  "putting  over"  points  which  they 
have  in  mind  to  teach  in  connection 
with  their  various  subjects.  They 
will  also  soon  see  the  futility  of 
depending  upon  high-speed  drama 
lessons  of  fifteen  minutes  or  more 
duration  for  teaching  points  that 
can  be  adequately  taught  in  five 
minutes  or  less,  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  movies,  but  which  could 
be  more  effectively  or  more  eco- 
nomically presented  with  such  aid, 
if  the  latter  were  specifically 
adapted  to  the  specific  purpose. 
Moreover,  if  teachers  give  serious 
thought  to  adapting  the  motion  pic- 
ture to  their  concrete  classroom 
teaching  problems,  they  will  help 
to  develop  a  type  of  machinery  with 
which  the  controlled  short  unit  can 
be  presented,  with  a  minimum  of 
lost  time  and  energy,  in  terms  of 
the  particular  ideas  they  wish  to 
teach. 

For  the  time  being  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  increasing  use  of  the  avail- 
able subjects,  with  all  the  peda- 
gogical defects  involved  in  their 
use.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
use  of  the  one-reel  subject  on 
small  projectors  in  the  classroom. 
Through  this  experience  there  will 
grow  up  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  as  to  just  what 
they  want  to  show  by  means  of 
pictures  having  motion,  and  just 
how  they  want  to  show  them.  The 
production  of  motion  pictures  for 
classroom  use,  as  against  the 
adaptation  of  commercial  pictures 
to  school  programs,  will  proceed 
only  as  teachers  become  aware 
both  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new- 
instrument  for  their  purposes  and 
of  the  particular  situations  in  which 
the  instrument  is  to  be  used.  When 
these  points  are  clear,  we  may  be 
confident  that  the  technicians  will 
solve  the  remaining  problems. 
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Mary  Pickford's  Secret       \ 


By  Russell  Juarez  Birdwell 


Author's  Note. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  those 
who  read  the  daily  papers  be- 
tween the  lines  that  there  has  been 
an  increasing  friction  between 
some  of  the  film  artists,  who  have 
gradually  been  converting  the 
commercial  film  into  a  cultural 
asset  of  the  American  people  and 
commercial  interests  which  have 
acquired  increasing  influence  over 
the  industry  through  control  of 
the    means    of    distribution. 

Mary  Pickford  has  indeed  come 
to  stand  very  definitely  for  cer- 
tain conceptions  of  the  social  role 
of  the  moving  picture  that  are  in 
conflict  with  certain  commercial 
motives. 

Testifying  in  a  case  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  she 
said: — "I  have  to  worry  so  much 
about  distribution  under  present 
conditions  that  my  ability  as  an 
actress  is  constantly  impaired." 


Certain  interests,  it  appears, 
have  so  bottled  up  the  better 
theaters  that  this  pioneer  artist 
has  found  difficulty  in  getting 
optiences. 

While  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can artist  is  confronted  with  these 
difficulties  at  home,  Americans 
abroad  report  that  Mary  Pickford 
and  her  art  have  come  to  mean  in 
foreign  lands  a  distinct  interpreta- 
tion of  American  life  to  other 
peoples. 

They  rate  her  art  as  a  distinct 
American  triumph  in  foreign 
lands  and  indeed  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  international  un- 
derstanding and  the  interpretation 
of  a  great  people  to  other  nations. 

These  facts  make  the  following 
intimate  picture  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  view  of  her  own  work  of 
unusual  interest  and  timeliness. 
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LITTLE    girl    knelt    beside 
her  puppy-dog,  "Rags,"  and 
patting    him    on    the    head, 
said: 

"Now,  Raggie,  don't  you  cross 
any  more  streets  'lone  cause  you'll 
get  run  over  and  hurt  like  that  HT 
doggie  did  in  the  moving  picture." 
That  admonition  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  unconscious  edu- 
cational effects  of  the  screen  —  a 
medium  of  expression  which  is 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  our 
most  valuable  teachers,  informing 
us   of   big  and  little   things   alike. 

Silent  But  Heard  Everywhere 

Figuratively,  the  Motion  Picture 
pierces  sunshine  and  shadow.  It 
travels  where  there  is  poverty  or 
wealth.  The  Main  Streets  and  the 
Fifth  Avenues  learn  its  message. 
In  fact,  the  silent'  voice  of  the  silver 
sheet  offers  a  paradox,  for  it  is 
heard  the  world  over. 

Each  cinema  artist  who  strives 
sincerely  to  leave  something 
memorable,  something  for  us  to 
think  about,  is  aiding  the  cause  of 
the  Motion  Picture,  nursing  some- 
where in  his  or  her  soul  a  theme 
which  guides  ambition  and  results 
in  achievement.  That  is  why  films 
radiate  the  human  strain. 

If  the  screen  should  lose  the 
geniuses  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  moulding  of  a  medium  which 
unquestionably  is  wielding  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  present  day 
life,  millions  of  folks  would  be 
robbed  of  something  that  words 
cannot  define. 

An  emptiness  in  our  present 
work-a-day  world  would  result 
should  such  luminaries  as  D.  W. 
Griffith,  the  Gish  girls,  Charles 
Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
Mary  Pickford  be  subtracted  from 
this  new  field  of  endeavor.  Each 
of  these  personages  has  a  theme, 
the  development  of  which  is  con- 
tributing to  world  progress. 

Pictures  Tell  the  Motive 

Judging  from  her  popularity,  we 
may  safely  hazard  that  "Our 
Mary"  is  the  greatest  of  these. 
Tabulate  the  pictures  she  has  made 
and  from  them  you  can  glean  the 
theme  which  has  motivated  her 
throughout. 
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Embodied  in  each  of  these  pro- 
ductions, from  the  first  to  "Rosita," 
her  last  completed  feature,  is  a  spell 
of  charm  and  beauty,  a  spirit  of 
cleanliness  and  wholesomeness,  a 
story  of  love  and  humanity.  A 
theme  runs  through  the  flickering 
reels  of  celluloid,  touching  a  uni- 
versal appeal  and  understanding, 
accenting  the  human  angle,  and 
reminding  us  that  we  all  have  some- 
thing in  common. 


every  walk  of  life  —  of  children  as 
well  as  adults  —  than  Mary  Pick- 
ford?  What  theme  or  code,  then, 
has  guided  the  destiny  of  that  little 
girl  who  spent  her  last  nickel  to 
ride  to  a  motion  picture  studio  in 
order  to  secure  her  first  screen 
work  ? 

"You  know,"  said  Mary,  her  eyes 
on  the  flowers  that  peeked  in  at  the 
window  from  the  sunlit  garden, 
"there  is  ambition  in  every  stratum 


Mary  Pickford  in   "The   Street   Singer" 


Through  the  cinema  a  rushing 
public  is  reminded  of  people  who 
lived  in  pages  of  history  or  of  those 
we  meet  in  the  every  day  lanes  of 
life.  With  its  ever-changing  scenes, 
the  Motion  Picture  guides  us  into 
the  highways  and  crevices  of  the 
world.  In  a  single  evening  we  see 
the  enactment  of  a  strange  drama 
or  the  construction  of  a  gigantic 
locomotive. 

And  so  we  find  that  motion  pic- 
tures stimulate  thought;  offer 
amusement  and  with  it  education  ; 
call  our  attention  to  people  who  are 
happy  or  sad,  wealthy  or  poor. 

A  Living  Thing 

The  Screen  is  a  living  thing 
simply  because  it  is  a  reflection  of 
Life  —  of  people,  and  a  mirror  of 
their  moods  and  actions. 

And  who  has  better  mirrored  the 
moods  and  actions   of   persons   in 


of  life.  The  shoemaker  aspires  to 
be  a  chauffeur;  the  chauffeur  to  be 
a    banker;    the    banker    to    be    a 


farmer,  and  so  on.     Nobody  is  ever 
wholly  satisfied. 

"At  times  I  am  almost  con- 
vinced it  is  a  trait  in  all  of  us  to 
belittle  our  own  stations.  To  use  an 
old  phrase,  'The  other  fellow's 
grass  always  looks  the  greenest.' 
This  spirit  of  wanting  to  change, 
of  being  restless  and  desiring  to  do 
other  things  is  what  really  con- 
stitutes ambition.  For  myself,  I 
think  that  if  it  were  my  privilege 
to  choose,  I  should  like  best  to  be 
remembered  for  the  spirit  of 
Springtime  —  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Emulate  Tarkington 

"Undoubtedly  we  will  all  admit 
that  Booth  Tarkington  has  carved 
a  niche  for  himself  in  the  literary- 
world  with  his  stories  of  youth.  I 
would  like  to  fill  a  similar  place  in 
the  film  world.  The  greatest  meas- 
ure of  happiness  would  come  to  me 
if  I  could  feel  that  I  had  reminded 
people  of  something  that  is  near 
their  hearts  —  something  that  all 
have  in  common  —  the  memory  of 
youth. 

"To  me  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
year  is  Spring.  One  might  say  it 
symbolizes  hope,  youth,  love.  It 
always  seems  that  during  that  sea- 
son Nature  opens  her  perfume 
bottle  and  its  fragrance  permeates 
unfolding  buds  and  blooming 
things. 

"It  really  doesn't  matter  to  what 
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dizzy  heights  we  rise  —  whether  we 
be  kings  or  just  plain  folks  —  there 
will  always  be  an  understanding  — 
an  in-between  level  —  where  we 
will  love  to  meet  and  talk.  I  be- 
lieve that  point  of  understanding 
comes  when  we  think  of  youth. 

What  She  Would  Direct 

"Should  I  ever  give  up  playing 
in  pictures,  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  direct  the  type  of 
story  that  will  remind  us  of  the 
Springtime  of  our  lives  —  of  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  we  had.  For 
as  we  grow  older,  disappointments 
bring  on  the  Summer  of  Reality, 
fading  all  too  often  into  the 
Autumn  of  Cynicism  and  the  Win- 
ter of  Failure.  These,  I  am  sure, 
can  be  erased  in  the  memory  of 
Springtime.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
touch  upon  the  little  things  that 
link  us  with  the  days  when  we 
looked  upon  the  world  through 
eyes  that  were  hopeful. 

"It  is  childhood  and  its  environ- 
ment which  teaches  us  the  things 
that  are  poignantly  influential  on 
our  later  lives.  From  my  child 
roles  in  pictures  I  have  grown  up 
to  'Rosita.'  Without  the  experience 
of  feeling  the  emotion  of  a  child's 
heart  I  could  not  possibly  have 
played  my  first  grown-up  part.    For 


a  child  possesses  more  dramatic 
emotion  than  an  adult  —  a  fact 
which  startled  me  when  I  first  dis- 
covered it.  It  is  the  child's  natural 
way  of  giving  vent  to  expression 
and  feeling.  Though  'Rosita'  was 
a  mature  woman,  she  had  the  sensi- 
tive feelings  and  the  dramatic  re- 
actions of  a  child." 

With  this  last  remark,  Mary  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
famed  curls  caught  the  glint  of 
sunlight,  and  as  I  sat  there  watch- 
ing her,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
creed  of  Mary  Pickford  was 
summed  up  in  the  lines  of  Emily 
Dickinson : 

"If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from 
breaking, 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain : 
If    I    can    ease    one   life   the 

aching, 
Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or    help    one    fainting    robin 
Unto  his  nest  again 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain." 


Settled 

"I  thought,  Sam,"  said  Jones,  upon 
meeting  his  colored  friend  outside  the 
courtroom,  "that  you  were  going  to  set- 
tle your  dispute  out  of  court." 

"We  did,  suh,"  declared  Sam.  "Dis 
yere  am  jes'  de  suit  fo'  'sault  an'  battery 
what  happened  durin'  de  settlement." 


Unduplicated 
Screen  Satisfaction 

When  buying  your  projection  equipment  be  sure  of  100%  satis- 
faction  by    selecting   the   DA-LITE   Screen. 

No  matter  what  type  of  auditorium  or  class  room  you  may  use, 
you  will  find  the  DA-LITE  Screen  will  give  true  visibility  from  any 
angle.  The  remarkable  reflective  powers  as  contained  in  the  optical 
properties   make    this   high    standard   of   projection    possible. 

Material  Finished  and  Colored  by  Hand 

The  basic  material  used  is  woven  especially  for  DA-LITE  Screens 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  loosely  woven  window  shade  fabric  or 
ordinary  screens.  Every  foot  of  it  is  carefully  finished  and  colored  by 
hand,  insuring  a  surface  that  does  not  rub  or  peel  off  and  can  be  cleaned 
or    resurfaced    without    removal    from    the    theatre. 

DA-LITE  Screens  from  every  point  of  usage  insure  better  projection 
— less    current   and    longer   service. 

Write  today  for  samples  and  literature.  Our  many  hundreds  of 
users   offer   our   best   recommendations. 

DA-LITE  SCREEN  AND  SCENIC  COMPANY 

922-A  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago 


Electricity  in 
The  Motor  Car 

{Continued  from  page  193) 

out.  Here,  ts  in  the  preceding  sub- 
ject the  units  are  finally  shown  in 
actual  operation  on  representative 
vehicles  and  boats. 

Ignition 

The  fourth  subject  is  devoted  to 
Ignition.  The  question  of  ignition 
is  taken  up  from  the  simple  use  of 
a  high  voltage  spark  to  explode  the 
gas  mixture  in  the  engine  cylinder, 
to  the  complete  ignition  equipment 
as  applied  to  motor  cars  and  boats. 
Each  detail  of  the  Ignition  System 
is  explained  in  turn — the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  spark  coil 
— the  breaker  mechanism — the  con- 
denser— the  distributor — the  spark 
advance  mechanism.  The  more  dif- 
ficult points  are  simplified  through 
the  use  of  cartoon  illustrations 
based  on  easily  understood  analo- 
gies. 

In  the  theatrical  version  the  first 
subject  is  a  condensed  presentation 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
the  first  three  subjects  of  the  longer 
version.  The  second  theatrical  sub- 
ject is  likewise  a  condensed  and 
simplified  1  reel  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  ignition  which  in  the 
longer  version  extends  over  two 
reels.  These  condensed  reels  are 
proving  to  be  successful  not  /only 
for  theatrical  use  but  a'iso  for 
schools  and  "for  business  associa- 
tions and  clubs. 

Since  the  release  of  the  North 
East  Electric  Company  Films  just 
before  the  first  o<f  the  year,  they 
have  already  been  shown  at  over 
150  exhibitions  to  approximately 
90,000  people.  tyuring  the  National 
Automobile  Shows  special  exhibi- 
tions were  given!  at  the  Rialto  The- 
atre in  New  Yoi"k  and  at  the  Har- 
ris Theatre  in  Chicago.  They  were 
also  shown  at  the;  Service  Congress 
of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  held  in  Detroit 
at  the  end  of  May  in  conjunction 
with  the  World  Motor  Transport 
Congress.  ; 
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Summer  Courses  in 
Health  Education 

PROFESSOR  C.  E.  TURNER 
and  Drs.  Horwood  and 
Slack  are  giving  four 
courses  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  this  sum- 
mer which  will  interest  many 
teachers,  social  workers  and  pro- 
fessional laboratory  workers.  The 
course  in  Methods  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, from  July  7  to  25,  is  espe7 
cially  designed  for  teachers  and 
for  school  nurses  who  have  teach- 
ing responsibilities. 

The  course  begins  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  school  health 
work,  but  devotes  most  of  the 
time  to  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  subject  matter  and  procedure 
in  health  teaching  through  the 
various  grades.  New  methods  of 
health  teaching  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  experimental  work 
by  the  instructor  and  by  other 
health  workers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  described. 
These  methods  include  teaching 
with  motion  pictures,  story  tell- 
ing, scrap  books,  competitions, 
weight   records,   etc. 

Record  keeping,  and  the  organ- 
ization and  presentation  of  health 
statistics,  are  taught  in  a  course 
which  covers  the  entire  summer 
school  period  until  August  15th. 

General  Bacteriology,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Laboratory  Methods, 
are  two   other  courses  in  this   se- 


ries   requiring  attendance   the    full 
six  weeks. 

These  courses  begin  just  after 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  and  it  is  expected  that  quite  a 
number  of  teachers  will  go  from 
Washington  to  Boston  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  them. 


Years    Late 

The  author  who  had  striven  for  years 
had  at  last  achieved  success,  but  he  was 
as  gloomy  as  ever. 

"Why,  man,  you're  famous !"  cried  a 
friend.     "What's  wrong  with  you?" 

"Darn  it !"  exploded  the  celebrated 
one.  "I  wanted  to  be  an  infant  prod- 
igy!" 


j         The  Field  of  Pictures 
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More  Useful  Bureau  of  Mines 
Films 

A  new  series  of  useful  motion 
picture  films,  vividly  depicting  the 
mining,  preparation,  and  utilization 
of  the  various  mineral  materials,  is 
being  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  These  films  re- 
late to  coal,  petroleum,  sulphur, 
iron,  asbestos,  zinc,  marble,  copper, 
natural  gas  and  other  minerals. 
Such  industrial  processes  are  de- 
picted as  the  manufacture  of  oxy- 
gen, the  making  of  fireclay,  refrac- 
tories, the  method  of  compressing 
air,  etc.  Other  films  illustrate  dan- 
gerous and  safe  practices  in  min- 
ing, efficiency  in  the  combustion  of 
coal,  the  utilization  of  water  pow- 
er, and  the  operation  of  a  gasoline 
motor.  These  pictures  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


"The  Corn  Belt  Derby" 

The  historic  "husking  bee"  and 
the  old  bone-husking  peg,  as  well 
as  the  newer  thumb  hook  and  the 
"bang  board,"  have  their  part  in  the 


new  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  motion  picture  "The 
Corn  Belt  Derby."  This  film  treats 
of  the  economic  phases  of  corn 
husking  and  culminates  in  the  pic- 
turization  of  an  interstate  husking 
contest  in  which  husking  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  a  major  sport. 


Film    Shows    Importance    of 
Farm     Seed     Selection 

The  movies  now  aid  the  farmer 
in  his  seed  and  crop  problems.  The 
number  of  pictures  on  these  sub- 
jects grows  rapidly.  One  of  the  re- 
cent pictures,  entitled  "Corn  Root 
Rots,"  deals  with  the  necessity  of 
using  good  seed.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  planting  disease-free 
seed,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  corn  can  be  selected  according 
to  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
ear  and  its  kernels.  This  picture 
will  convince  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  actual  experiments  that  the 
work  of  seed  selection  is  well  worth 
while. 


A.  R.  C. 


Jr.  R.  C. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-theatrical  organizations  through  the  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 
Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00   per  reel  per   day — $10.00  per  reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring  prompt  service  and  minimum  transporta- 
tion charges.      All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street 
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Brief   comments  on  current  films  for  the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


M 


DOROTHY  VERNON  OF 
HADDON  HALL 

Adapted  from   a  Charles  Major  novel 
by   W aldemar  Young 

ARY  PICKFORD,  return- 
ing to  the  screen  in  "Dor- 
othy Vernon  of  Haddon 
Hall,"  is  her  charming  little  girl 
self  grown  up.  The  alluring  curls 
have  been  tucked  up  beneath  the 
lovely  head-dress  of  the  sixteenth 
century  lady,  and  the  whimsical 
child  has  blossomed  into  the  eight- 
een-year-old temperamental  heiress 
of  a  temperamental  lord.  She  re- 
leases her  pretty  passions  in  the 
halls  of  Vernon  Castle,  pouts  with 
her  lover  in  the  neighboring  fields, 
and  leads  him  a  merry  chase  on  her 
white  mare,  Dolcy,  that  flies  like  the 


meo-Juliet  feud  set  in  an  Elizabeth- 
an background.  In  this  setting,  the 
Story  of  Dorothy  Vernon  weaves  its 
romantic  way  through  conspiracy, 
threats,  a  Mary  Stuart  intrigue,  fes- 
tivities, duels  and  what-not,  to  its 
happy  fulfillment. 

Living  side  by  side  in  "Merrie 
England"  are  the  Vernons  and  the 
Rutlands.  Baby  heirs  of  the  two 
families  are  plighted  in  troth,  to  be 
married  when  Dorothy  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen.  As  Dorothy  grows 
up,  rumor  comes  that  John  Rutland 
has  left  his  school  in  France  to  as- 
sist Mary  Stuart.  The  Vernons  are 
loyal  to  Elizabeth,  so  the  Vernon 
pledge  is  broken.  Dorothy  is  to 
marry  her  cousin,  Malcolm  Vernon, 
instead.   Rutland  wrath  is   roused. 
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Mary  Pickford   as  Dorothy  Vernon 


wind  between  the   old  trees   in   a 
glorious  English  woods. 

The  screen  play  is  a  good  drama- 
tization of  a  Charles  Major  novel. 
The  theme  is  something  of  a  Ro- 


A  forfeit  of  rich  acres  is  demanded. 
A  feud  is  declared.  Any  Rutland 
found  upon  Vernon  soid  will  be 
killed  on  sight. 

Meanwhile,    Dorothy    celebrates 


Anders  Randolf  as  Sir  George  Vernon 

her  eighteenth  birthday  and  awaits 
her  laggard  cousin  Malcolm. 

"If  he  be  not  handsome,"  she 
pouts,  "I  will  not  have  him." 

At  the  birthday  gathering,  one 
John  Rutland  disguised  as  Malcolm 
enters  the  Vernon  grounds,  meets 
Dorothy,  loves  her,  and  escapes  into 
the  Rutland  woods  bearing  her  love 
away  with  him. 

While  Queen  Elizabeth's  caval- 
cade is  nearing  Vernon  gates  en 
route  to  attend  Dorothy's  wedding, 
Lord  Vernon  is  busy  attempting  to 
break  the  spirit  of  a  wayward 
daughter.  She  will  not  (stamp) 
marry  Cousin  Vernon ;  she  will  not 
(stamp)  meet  the  queen;  she  will 
not  (stamp)  forget  John.  She  is 
finally  coerced  by  a  threat  against 
her  lover's  life,  and  is  saved  only 
through  the  grace  of  the  queen. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passes  sentence 
against  John  Rutland,  who  has  as- 
sisted Mary  Queen  of  Scots  across 
the  border. 

"You,"  she  commands,  "y°u> 
John,  heir  of  Rutlands,  are  ban- 
ished (she  looks  gently  at  the  lov- 
ers), "to  Wales  for  a  year." 

"And  you,"  she  sentences  Dor- 
othy, "you  are  not  to  (she  smiles 
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slyly),  "are  not  to  write  to  him  dur- 
ing that  time." 

Rutland  rides  sadly  towards 
Wales.  Suddenly  from  over  the 
wall  a  lovely  young  lady  vaults  into 
the  saddle  behind  him. 

"She  said  I  couldn't  write  to  you, 
John,  but—" 

Mary  Pickford  as  Dorothy  is 
adorable  and  looks  beautiful.  She 
is  by  turns  naughtily  enchanting, 
and  gloriously  proud.  She  can 
stamp  her  tiny  foot  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  matches  the  earl's  pas- 
sion, and  she  can  gaze  wistfully  out 
of  a  castle  window  into  a  lover's 
evening. 

But  Mary  in  the  tragic  bits? 
Mary  lying  in  a  prison  cell,  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  ?  Mary  watch- 
ing her  lover  doomed?  The  per- 
sonality Mary,  the  press-agented 
Mary,  the  dainty  star,  beloved  by 
the  American  public  apparently 
will  not  be  submerged  into  the  suf- 
fering Dorothy.  Only  in  "Stella 
Maris"  came  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis. Nevertheless,  the  will- 
ful, bewitching  Dorothy  is  another 
one  of  Mary  Pickford's  lovely  im- 
personations to  be  cherished. 


Claire   Eames   as   Queen   Elizabeth 

Clare  Eames  as  Elizabeth  tem- 
pers the  romance  with  historic 
realism.  In  a  remarkably  clever 
characterization,  she  quickens  into 
life  the  interesting  Elizabeth,  "King 
in  Petticoats."  She  is  at  once  man- 
nish, and  coquettish,  merciless  and 
kindly.  She  haughtily  commands 
the  arm  of  the  cherished  Leicester, 


to  live  and  breathe  in  most  genuine 
fashion.  The  atmosphere  is  faithful, 
and  many  of  the  scenes,  from  the 
barren  Scotch  prison  of  Mary 
Stuart  to  the  May  day  fete,  are 
most  artistic.  Costumes  are,  of 
course,  elaborate,  and  every  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  detail.  History  lov- 
ers will  be  well  pleased. 

Released  by  United  Artists. 


Estelle  Taylor  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

laughs  with  relish  at  a  questionable 
court  jest,  and  greedily  depletes  the 
fortunes  of  her  subjects  with  gal- 
lant festivities. 

Other  parts  are  well  taken.  For- 
est makes  a  good  lover  despite  the 
fact  that  one  recognizes  him  as 
Mary's  brother-in-law.  He  is  youth- 
ful and  moves  through  the  role  with 
poetic  charm.  Anders  Randolf 
rings  especially  true  as  Sir  George 
Vernon,  depicting  the  coarseness, 
the  fierceness,  the  gaiety,  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Elizabethen  noble. 

The  story  has  captured  a  very 
fascinating  period  of  English  his- 
tory, and  puts  it  upon  the  screen 


GIRL  SHY 

If  you  have  never  met  a  dazed  young 
man  sitting  in  the  midst  of  city  traffic 
eating  dog  biscuit;  if  you  have  never 
suffered  the  pangs  of  despised  rejection 
slips;  if  you  have  never  felt  the  long- 
arm  of  coincidence  in  a  row  boat ;  if  you 
have  never  seen  a  three  dollar  check 
grow  to  three  thousand ;  if  you  have 
never  stolen  a  ride  on  a  motor  cop's 
bike  when  he  came  to  arrest  you, — then 
you  must  see  Harold  Lloyd  in  "Girl 
Shy." 

He  was  only  a  very  small-town  tail- 
or's apprentice.  But,  oh,  the  dreams  he 
dreamed !  He  couldn't  talk  to  the  girls 
in  real  life  so  he  spoke  to  them  through 
the  metallic  click  of  the  typewriter.  In 
the  tailor  shop  he  stammered  his  greet- 
ings to  the  town  flappers,  but,  in  the  at- 
tic, he  mastered  them  all.  In  "The  Se- 
cret of  Making  Love"  by  "Harold 
Meadows,"  he  subjected  a  vamp,  spanked 
a  flapper,  and  taught  the  young  men  of 
the  world  all  there  was  to  know  about 
women.  The  book  went  to  the  publish- 
ers.    But  that  is  another  story. 

The  real  germ  of  love  attacked  Har- 
old en  route  to  the  publisher's.  It  came 
through  a  series  of  adventures.  There 
was    a   dog  on  the   train ;   there   was   a 
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leaving  grotesque  near-accidents  in  his 
wake. 

The  picture,  "Girl  Shy,"  is  by  no 
means  all  comedy.  It  is  funny,  but  it 
has  its  moments  of  pathos,  and  they  are 
well  done.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
Chaplinesque  here  and  there.  Lloyd  has 
ceased  to  depend  upon  externals  for  his 
best  comedy.  It  comes  straight  from  the 
heart.  And  he  can  rouse  sympathy  for 
his  character  as  well  as  laughter  for  the 
situations  which  arise. 

Jobyna  Ralston  makes  a  good  vis-a- 
vis as  the  shy  rich  girl,  and  adds  a  note 
of  sweetness  to  the  comedy. 


Harold   Lloyd 

young  lady  who  owned  the  dog;  there 
was  the  conductor  who  wouldn't  allow 
it  on  the  train ;  there  was  the  suit-case 
whence  the  dog  howled;  there  was  the 
package  of  dog  biscuits ;  there  was  al- 
ways the  young  lady  who  owned  the 
dog.  It  was  this  young  lady  who  in- 
spired in  Harold  the  idea  for  an  extra 
chapter  in  his  book,  but  that  was  to 
come  later. 

"This  manuscript,"  said  the  old  man 
in  the  publisher's  office  to  his  chief, 
"came.  Well,  a  young  man  came  in  here 
in  a  daze  eating  dog  biscuit,  and  left  it, 
and  departed  without  a  word." 

The  young  tailor's  apprentice  letting 
the  fish  bite  while  he  dreams  his  dreams 
is  a  pleasant  sight.  The  young  tailor's 
apprentice  meeting  defeat  on  the  eve  of 
his  anticipations  is  pathetic.  He  is  bash- 
ful, simple,  awkward,  but  he  can  suffer. 
All  his  visions  of  wealth,  of  the  glorious 
future  are  gone  in  a  moment.  Nothing 
is  left  but  an  empty  box  of  dog  biscuits, 
the  dream,  and  the  tailor  shop. 

Then  comes  the  swift  plunge  into 
good,  old-fashioned  melodrama.  She  is 
marrying  Reginald  De  Vere  (what  a 
good  old  melerdramer  name!).  She  must 
not.  He  is  already  married.  She  must 
be   saved.    Harold  must  save  her. 

The  wild  dash  for  the  train.  It  is  too 
late.  Anything  to  get  to  Mary  Bucking- 
ham before  the  wedding.  An  automobile. 
A  detour.  Another  machine.  Horseback. 
The  fire  engine.  The  street  car  that  ran 
wild.  The  motor  cop's  cycle.  The  team 
of  horses.  On,  on  up  the  stairs  on  horse- 
back. Off.  Into  the  hall.  Into  the  wed- 
ding. The  bride.  It  is  still  time.  The 
dreams.  The  extra  chapter  need  not  be 
written.    It   is  to   lie  lived. 

The  last  half  of  the  picture  is  an  ap- 
pendage.    It    is    a    version    of    the    old 


n   "Girl   Shy" 

physical  comedy  wherein  the  wild  race 
under  difficulties  suffices.  The  thread  of 
the  story  is  somewhat  lost  as  the  coun- 
try boy  dashes  unconcerned  through  the 
city  streets  on  one  vehicle  after  another, 


DON'T  MARRY  FOR  MONEY 

"Don't  Marry  for  Money"  could  have 
as  well  been  called  "Beware  of  Flattery," 
or  "Don't  Be  a  Fool,"  or  .  .  .  well, 
pretty  nearly  anything  else  not  intended 
to  uphold  the  idea  of  mercenary  mar- 
riages. The  picture  does  not  quite  prove 
its  title.  It  only  succeeds  in,  proving 
that  some  young  women  are  foolish  and 
do  not  know  on  which  side  their  bread 
is  buttered. 

House  Peters  gives  an  excellent  type 
of  the  patient,  noble  and  infinitely  kindly 
husband ;  he  is  an  actor  of  rare  sub- 
tlety. 

A  Preferred  picture. 


More  Money  for  Busy  Folks 

WE  have  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  some 
extra  money.  If  you  expect  to  attend  sum- 
mer school,  teachers'  institute  or  teachers'  meetings 
of  any  kind  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  opportunities  will  present  themselves  for 
you  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER.  You  don't  need  previous  experience 
and  profits  begin  at  once.  But  if  you'll  SEND  THE 
COUPON,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


The    Progressive    Teacher, 
Morristown,    Tennessee 

Gentlemen:  1  am  interested  in  representing 
PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  the  coming  season. 
Send  without  obligation  to  me  your  proposition. 
If  I  accept  your  agency,  1  desire  to  work  the 
following  territory  (name  of  summer  school  or 
county) : 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 

Carl  Laemmle  is  one  of  those  pioneers 
of  the  silent  drama  who  prove  that  the 
screen  has  already  taken  a  definite  and 
very  unique  place  in  art.  The  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dame  is  a  powerfully  con- 
ceived and  most  artistically  executed 
costume  drama  based  on  Victor  Hugo's 
famous  romance. 

The  central  figure  of  the  story  is  an 
utterly  horrible,  twisted  and  monstrous 
hunchback,  whose  only  pleasure  in  his 
miserable  existence  seems  to  be  the  toll- 
ing of  the  big  bell  of  the  old  cathedral, 
until  one  day  he  is  suddenly  humanized 
by  kindness.  He  is  played  by  Lon  Cha- 
ney,  the  famous  character  actor,  with 
such  uncanny  skill  that  for  once  one  is 
thankful  that  the  screen  is  mute,  for 
if  that  human  caricature  who  glares  at 
the  audience  with  one  small  eye,  would 
emit  the  slightest  sound,  the  ushers 
would  have  plenty  of  fainting  women  on 
their  hands. 

The  rest  of  the  cast,  including  Patsy 
Ruth  Miller,  Ernest  Torrence,  Norman 
Kerry  and  others,  the  extremely  well  di- 
rected mobs,  huge,  impressive  sets  and 
meticulously  finished  costumes,  combine 
to  make  this  an  outstanding  production 
and  an  excellent  presentation  of  me- 
dieval France. 

Released  by  Universal. 


TRIUMPH 

Here  is  one  of  those  pictures  in  which 
most  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  actors 
and  the  director  Cecil  de  Mille,  and 
most  of   the   discredit  to   the   scenarist. 

A  charming  but  good-for-nothing  son 
of  a  tin  factory  millionaire,  a  pretty 
forewoman,  and  the  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory, a  somewhat  pretentious  self-made 
young  man,  are  hopelessly  involved  in 
one  of  those  cinematographic  plots  with 
changing  fortunes,  post-dated  wills,  fires 
breaking  out  at  the  necessary  moment, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  are  so  easy  to  follow 
and  so  hard  to  remember.  Both  men 
are  in  love  with  the  forewoman.  That 
goes  without  saying.  Both  are  at  the 
bottom  thoroughly  good  men  .  .  . 
and  that  does  not  go  without  saying. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  change  from  the 
usual  habit  of  villain  versus  white  man, 
and  it  provides  some  very  good  situa- 
tions. In  the  end,  love,  the  love  between 
the  millionaire's  son  and  the  forewoman 
triumphs.     Hence  the  title. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  film  would 
be  at  all  interesting  if  it  were  not  for 
the  excellent  cast.  However,  Rod  La 
Rocque  makes  such  a  charming  young 
bum,  even  when,  left  without  a  cent  by 
his  father's  second  will,  he  is  a  young 
hobo  in  the  most  tattered  rags,  with  a 
month's  stubby  growth  on  his  chin.  The 
optience  sympathizes  when  he  tries  to 
go  to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  public 
park,  his  feet  wrapped  up  in  newspapers 


in  the  best  style  of  tramps.  And  Lea- 
trice  Joy  is  such  a  sweet,  natural  fac- 
tory girl ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  are 
so  exellent,  that  the  picture  is  an  artis- 
tic and  entertaining  spectacle.  Next  time 
such  a  good  cast  is  assembled  we  hope 
the  scenario  will  be  more  worthy  of  it. 
Released  by   Paramount. 


the  film  may  be  quite  entertaining,  but 
it  can  not  be  recommended  for  young 
folks.  Louis  Stone  as  Lee  is  a  charming 
actor,  and  Irene  Rich  creates  a  real  and 
pleasant  type  of  the  conventional  wife. 
Released  by  Goldwyn. 


CYTHEREA 

Cytherea  is  a  screen  version  of 
Joseph  Hergersheimer's  novel  of  the 
same  name  and,  as  such,  it  has  nat- 
urally grave  faults.  All  screened  nov- 
els have.  It  is  inevitable  because  the 
laws  that  govern  literature,  especially  the 
so-called  psychological  modern  novel, 
and  those  that  dominate  film  art,  di- 
verge in  many  directions.  It  is  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  convey  psy- 
chological processes  by  action  which  is 
the  main  vehicle  of  the  screen,  and  thus 
novels  are  often  misconstrued. 

In  the  present  instance  the  tragedy 
of  Lee  Randolph  who,  at  the  prime  of  his 
age  and  after  a  long  period  of  ostensible 
happiness,  suddenly  deserts  his  wife  and 
children  and  elopes  with  a  married 
woman — an  almost  entire  stranger, — is 
misinterpreted  by  the  film  in  a  subtle 
but  definite  way.  The  Lee  of  the  novel 
is  an  intensely  romantic  man  with  a 
deep  yearning  for  beauty  and  love,  and 
with  all  those  mystic  tendencies  and 
dreams  that  constitute  the  romantic  dis- 
position, repressed  during  half  of  his 
life  and  symbolized  so  subtly  by  his 
queer  attachment  for  a  Spanish  art  doll, 


ALMA  RUBENS  AND  THE 
CYTHEREA  DOLL 

finding  vent  in  an  adventure  with  a 
beautiful  woman.  The  Lee  of  the  screen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pictured  as  a  man 
on  the  brink  of  old  age  who  wants  to 
have  a  "last  spree,"  to  feel  young  once 
more,  and  simply  and  brutally  deserts 
his  wife.  The  banality  of  the  film  ver- 
sion is  augmented  by  his  penitent  and 
rather  unconvincing  return  to  his  wife 
after  the  death  of  his  mistress.  In  the 
book  he  does  not  return. 
To  many  who  have  not  read  the  book 


DON'T  DOUBT  YOUR 
HUSBAND 

1.  A  young  wife  comes  merrily  down- 
stairs and  catches  sight  of  her  husband 
on  his  knees  before  the  artist  girl  who 
is  decorating  their  new  home.  He  is 
only  taking  out  a  grain  of  dust  from 
the  girl's  eye,  but  that  the  wife  does  not 
know.  2.  That  same  night  the  wife 
finds  out  by  chance  that  her  husband 
was  seen  in  his  car  with  the  artist  girl. 
He  had  only  given  her  a  lift  to  town 
.  .  .  but  that  the  wife  does  not  know. 
3.  A  little  later  the  young  wife,  tor- 
mented by  doubts,  goes  to  the  artist's 
apartments  and  finds  her  husband  lying 
on  the  couch  with  wine  and  glasses  on 
a  little  table  conveniently  at  hand.  He 
has  only  sprained  his  ankle  on  taking 
the  girl  to  the  door  .  .  .  but  that  the 
wife  does  not  believe.  4.  A  few  days 
later  when  the  young  wife,  after  a  short 
separation,  goes  home  to  make  up,  she 
finds  the  same  artist  girl  in  her  own 
bedroom,  on  her  own  bed,  her  own  hus- 
band bending  solicitously  over  her.  The 
artist  met  with  an  accident  and  was 
brought   into   the   couple's   house,   etc. 

Would  you  blame  the  wife  if  she  were 
jealous?  Of  course  these  are  only  the 
high  spots  in  this  tale  of  jealousy  which 
is  supposed  to  illustrate  the  moral  that 
one  should  not  give  way  to  doubts  be- 
fore one  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
one's  impressions,  and  gives  one  of  the 
most  unlikely  strings  of  coincidences 
ever  witnessed  in  one  movie. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  artificial 
scenario,  the  picture  is  entertaining,  if 
not  taken  seriously,  for  it  is  well  played. 
Viola  Dana  makes  an  excellent  jealous 
wife,  of  the  pretty  kittenish  type  of 
cinema  wives  who  fly  into  terrible  but 
charming  tempers,  shake  their  nice  curls 
and  pound  the  poor  cinema  husbands 
with  ineffectual  little  fists. 

Released  by  Metro. 


THE  CODE  OF  THE  SEA 

The  role  of  a  young  man  who  is  re- 
formed by  love  seems  to  have  been  af- 
fixed quite  permanently  to  Rod  La 
Rocque.  In  Triumph  he  was  an  idle 
bum  who  turned  into  a  hard  working 
business  man.  In  the  "Code  of  the  Sea" 
he  is  a  coward  transformed  into  a  hero. 
Throughout  three  reels  he  is  given  every 
opportunity  to  prove  what  a  despicable 
coward  he  is.  He  does  it  very  well,  too. 
His  mimique  is  at  times  superb,  espe- 
cially the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth, — which  is  a  very  mobile  and 
sensitive  one.  In  the  other  half  of  the 
film  he  tries  to  make  up  for  it  in  quite 
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Do  You,  Too, 

Want  Extra 

Spending 

Money 

VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Pic- 
tured  Life  for  Howe,  School 
and  Community,  o  f  f  e  r  s  a 
means  of  adding  to  your  in- 
come through  work  that  is  not 
only  pleasant,  but  highly  profit- 
able as  well. 

If  you  have  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  it,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  make  by  cooperating 
with  us  to  build  up  our  family 
of  readers. 

While  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  stood  as  the  leader  in  this 
great  educational  movement,  it 
is  now  broadening  its  sphere  of 
influence  by  creating  depart- 
ments of  interest  for  the  Home 
and  Community  as  indicated  by 
its  new  sub-title  Pictured  Life  for 
Home,  School  and  Community. 

Its  editorial  value  and  general 
character  of  articles  are  of  such 
varied  and  timely  interest  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  magazine   "sells  itself." 

All  it  needs  is  an  introduction. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  extra  spending  money 
by  acting  as  our  Special  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Clip  the  Coupon  and  learn  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  offer. 


Pictured  Life  for  Home,   School  and 
Community 

327   So.   La  Salle  St., 

Chicago.  VE6-24 

I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  to 
make  additional  spending  money.  Please 
send    full    particulars    by    return    mail. 

Name    

Address    

City State 


as  long  a  series  of  almost  superhuman 
efforts  and  proofs  of  bravery.  He  cheers 
us  on  with  his  well-registered  presence 
of  mind  and  determination  to  win. 

The  story  is  a  melodrama  based  on 
the  old  human  theme  of  regeneration 
by  love.  Played  excellently  by  the  en- 
tire cast,  it  has  a  strong  appeal.  Jacque- 
line Logan  as  the  faithful  girl  who 
sticks  to  her  beloved  through  thick  and 
thin,  is  admirable.  George  Fawcett,  as 
the  admiral,  Percy  Marmont,  Maurice 
Flynn,  Luke  Cosgrave  and  Lillian  Leigh- 
ton,  all  deserve  favorable  mention. 

Released  by  Paramount. 


THE  PERFECT  FLAPPER 

Colleen  Moore  seems  to  give  new  and 
more  startling  proofs  of  her  talent  in 
each  succeeding  picture. 

In  this  particular  one  she  is  trans- 
formed from  a  very  old-fashioned  and 
demure  girl,  raised  by  a  maiden  aunt, 
into  a  most  outrageous  but  irresistible 
flapper ;  all  because  she  believes  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  girl  men  like.  Since  she 
is  very  much  in  love  with  a  young  man, 
she  pursues  him  with  all  the  ultra-flap- 
perism  and  excentricity  she  can  com- 
mand. She  achieves  a  great  deal,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  that  is  being  moved  and  falling 
through  the  chimney  into  the  drawing 
room  in  the  most  effective  make  up  of 
ballroom  dress  and  soot  distributed  gen- 
erously all  over  her  small  person.  Then 
she  makes  the  astonishing  discovery  that 
the  girl  a  man  "likes"  is  again  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  girl  he  "likes  to  marry." 
Isn't  it  dreadfully  difficult  to  be  a  girl 
nowadays  with  so  many  demands?  The 
would-be  flapper  is  outraged.  And  the 
young  man?  Oh,  he  loves  her  and 
hates  her  at  the  same  time  because  of 
her  flapperism.  Oh,  how  he  hates  her! 
He  shakes  her  very  vehemently  as  he 
makes  this  extraordinary  confession  and 
reduces  her  to  hysterics.  But  in  the 
end  the  maiden  aunt  explains  things 
satisfactorily  and  it  all  ends  well  .  .  . 
with  a  nice  kiss  for  which  Colleen 
Moore  wipes  the  rouge  off  her  lips  and, 
with  it,  all  the  assumed  flapperism  which 
she  "just  loathes." 

Miss  Moore  is  very  ably  assisted  by 
the  entire  cast,  including  Frank  Mayo, 
who  plays  her  lover,  and  Sydney  Chap- 
lin who  is  inexpressibly  comic  in  the 
role  of  a  devoted,  downtrodden  and 
somewhat  dense  husband. 

It  is  an  excellent  picture  and  good 
fun. 

Released  by  First  National. 


"Magnolia"  vs.  "The  Fighting 
Coward" 

At  last  there  is  an  instance  where 
the  screen  version  of  a  play  is 
thought  superior  to  the  original 
drama.  This  was  the  case  with 
Booth  Tarkington's  stage  play 
"Magnolia"  filmed  under  the  name 
of  "The  Fighting  Coward,"  by 
Famous-Players-Lasky  which  was 
unanimously  pronounced  by  the 
Natchez  public  as  very  "real  and 
true"  and  much  better  than  the 
play.  The  Natch,ez  people,  one 
should  add,  ought  to  be  authorita- 
tive, for  the  story,  which  deals  with 
a  typical  small  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  filmed  in  Natchez. 


Comparison 

Mr.  Heinsheimer:  "Ah,  yes,  my  vife 
is  versed  in  the  culinary  art." 

Mr.  Stein  :  "Ach,  nein !  Mine  iss  py 
far  de  worst!" 


Grasping 

"Jennings  is  close,  isn't  he?" 

"Close !     Why,    Jennings    is    so    close 

that  when  they  pass  the  collection  box 

at  church  he  puts  in  a  pants  button  and 

takes  out  two  shirt  buttons  in  change." 


OSTEOPATHIC 
MAGAZINE 

June  Issue  Features 

OSTEOPATHY  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

Place   of  Osteopathy  in  the 
Professional  World 

Call  of  the  Camp 

How  About  Choosing  Your 
Life  Work 

Minnesota,     the     Vacation 
Land 

Diet  for  the  Adolescent 

Osteopathy  Stands  the  Test 

Epilepsy 

Choosing    Osteopathy    as    a 
Career 

Consider  the  Foot 


Write  for  free  sample  copy 

Dept.  V.  K. 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 

400  South  State  Street 
Chicago 
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"SAY  IT   WITH   PICTUROLS" 


The  Picturol 

has  advanced  Visual  Instruction  several  decades.  Still  Pic- 
tures can  now  be  projected,  individually  or  serially,  from 
strips  of  non-inflammable  film  with  perfect  safety.  The  only 
film  stereopticon  equipped  with  the  patented  Gold  Glass 
Screen  to  protect  the  film  from  deterioration.  Largest  Library 
of  subjects  for  School  and  Church  field. 

For  The  Class  Room 

The  S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Set.  Unit  Sets  from 
five  to  seventy-eight  Picturols  and  Syllabi  available  for 
Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  School. 

For  The  Sunday  School  and  Church 

The  "Bible  Land  and  Its  People",  Picturol  Set.  An 
Authentic  Bible  Dictionary  in  Pictures.  Sunday  School 
Series  in  preparation. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  your  institution  may  secure  a  Picturol  Set  Free. 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


327  So.  La  Salle  St. 


Chicago,    Illinois 


The 

S.  V.  E.  Universal 

Picturol  Set 


'Picturol"   Reg.   U.   S.  Pat.   Off. 
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Films  in  English  Schools 

Mr.  T.  W.  Trought,  Secretary  of 
the  Juvenile  Organizations'  Com- 
mittee, of  Birmingham,  England, 
writes  that  England  is  still  the 
most  backward  country  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  in  respect  to  the  en- 
couragement of  films  in  use  for 
schools.  As  a  headmaster  he  has 
recently  presented  a  report  to  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce giving  some  striking  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

"No  elementary  school  in  Eng- 
land has  any  public  assistance,  and 
only  one  elementary  school  has  a 
private  endowment  for  this  pur- 
pose. Two  secondary  schools  have 
apparatus  privately  supplied.  No 
school  has  a  film  library. 

France,  America,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Germany  are  already 
assisting  out  of  public  funds  the 
movement  to  bring  the  film  into  the 
people's  school  as  a  teacher's  aid. 
All  this  enthusiasm  abroad  has 
sprung  up  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  progress  is  rapidly 
spreading,  e.  g.,  St.  Etienne,  in 
October    last,    placed    orders     for 


fifty-eight  kinema  installations  in 
the  communal  schools,  whilst  Edu- 
cation Communities  in  America 
and  in  Holland  have  appointed  of- 
ficers for  the  direction  of  this 
branch  of  education  in  their  com- 
mon schools." 

The    Obstacle 

"The  great  obstacle  to  progress 
in  England,"  says  Prof.  Trought, 
"is  the  absence  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  kinematograph  industry 
and  the  education  authorities.  Until 
the  gulf  separating  them  is  bridged, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  supply  of 
films  suitable  to  illustrate  school 
lessons  becoming  available.  The 
reason  why  progress  was  becoming 
so  rapid  in  the  countries  named  is 
that  either  the  Governments  or  the 
municipalities  make  grants  in  aid. 

The  French  Education  Code  al- 
lows a  grant  of  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  communal  schools  kin- 
ema installation.  For  English  ele- 
mentary schools  *  250,000  would 
suffice  at  the  same  rate." 

The  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appointed  a  committee 
to  promote  the  system  outlined  by 
Mr.  Trought. 


Teachers 

and 

Pupils 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  obtain  a  standard  S.  V.  E.  Pic- 
ture! Set  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern 

Our  Special  Plan  for  securing 
a  Picturol  Set  should  appeal  to  every  teacher  and  pupil. 
No  disagreeable  angles — no  long  drawn  out  procedures. 
Just  a  few  hours  daily  of  pleasant  energetic  work. 
For  Classroom,  Platform  or  Home  Use 
By  our  Special  Plan  you  can  have  for  your  use  any  hour  of 
the  day,  the  ever  popular  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Set  which  consists  of 
Lantern,    Picturols   and   Syllabi ALL   ABSOLUTELY   FREE. 

This   Special   Plan   is   for   a  LIMITED   TIME   ONLY.      Write   now 
for   full   particulars. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 
327  S.  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me   full   details  regarding  your  plan  by  which   1   may  secure  a  S.   V.   E. 
Picturol    Set    without    charge. 


Name. 


Institution. 


City.. 
VE 


—    State.. 


Cterert  SttgliaJj- 


How  to 
use  it 

JOSEPHINE  TVRCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Use  Movie  to  Fight 
Insect  Cotton  Foe 

Two  films  designed  to  instruct 
the  farmer  in  methods  of  fighting 
the  boll  weevil,  which  is  causing 
a  loss  of  half  a  billion  dollars  yearly 
and  increasing  the  price  of  clothes 
to  the  whole  world,  spreading  un- 
employment in  Britain  and  forcing 
partial  nudity  upon  the  poor  in 
many  lands,  are  being  shown 
throughout  the  South  during  the 
present  cotton  planting  season. 

"White  Magic"  is  the  title  of 
first  picture.  It  is  a  four  reel  story 
of  a  typical  cotton  planter  whose 
prosperity  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  weevil  and  who  is  brought  back 
to  profitable  cotton,  production 
through  the  use  of  proper  methods 
of  culture  and  fertilization :  Nitrate 
of  soda  playing  a  big  part  in  this 
accomplishment.  An  interesting 
story  has  been  woven  into  this  film 
production  which  materially  in- 
creases the  interest  in  the  important 
facts. 

"White  Magic  Turned  Into  Gold" 
is  the  name  of  the  second  picture. 
It  has  properly  been  called  a  "Cot- 
ton Cultural  Picture"  as  in  it  are 
shown  those  practices  which  are 
now  recognized  by  successful  grow- 
ers as  essential  to  the  profitable 
raising  of  more  cotton  to  the  acre. 
Among  the  important  facts  brought 
out  are :  the  fall  destruction  of 
cotton  stalks ;  the  use  of  properly 
selected  and  graded  seed;  the  ad- 
vantages of  closer  spacing;  the  im- 
portance of  terracing  and  drainage; 
the  use  of  right  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  this  connection; 
the  method  of  mixing  fertilizers  at 
home  and  the  value  of  thorough 
cultivation. 
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Film  Service 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter     </.      For    addresses    consult    list    in    this    issue. 


(Athletic) 

ANNETTE  KELLERMAN  IN  THE  ART 
OF  DIVING.  The  motion  of  this  sport  by 
the  noted  athlete  is  analyzed.  1  reel,  (p  and 
d,   Educational   Film  Co.) 


AGRICULTURE 

WHEAT  OR  WEEDS.  This  film  shows  the 
operation  of  wheat  cleaning  and  the  operation 
of  the  machines  at  the  thresher.  Sam  Brigger 
finds  the  profits  from  his  wheat  eaten  up  by 
the  dockage  deductions.  He  gets  a  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  and  learns  how  to  Jtop 
the  leak.  1  reel.  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 

CHEESE.  This  product  is  shown  from  the 
source  of  supply  through  the  cheese  factory. 
Titles  explain  the  protein  value  as  a  food. 
1  reel,     (p  and  d,  Armour.) 

HIDDEN  FOES  IN  SEED  POTATOES. 
Two  farmers  contrasting  their  good  and  bad 
yield  of  potatoes,  find  that  the  reason  for  the 
poor  yield  is  that  one  farmer  failed  to  buy 
selected  seed  potatoes  as  had  been  advised  on 
a  potato  tour  the  previous  harvest  time.  Ex- 
periences in  the  potato  tour,  with  closeups  of 
some  degenerations  due  to  diseases  of  potatoes. 
1  reel,      (p  and  d,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

FARM  FOR  SALE.  This  film  shows  the 
value  of  using  limestone  in  soil  improvement 
work.  It  includes  a  simple  test  for  acidity 
and  spreading  of  limestone.  Includes  an  ele- 
ment of  human  interest  that  helps  in  teaching 
the  lesson.     1  reel,     {p  and  d,  Homestead.) 


AMERICANIZATION   AND    CIVICS 

DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION.  The  early 
days  of  our  country's  development  are  de- 
picted by  this  film.  The  hardships  and  labor 
of  the  period  which  developed  a  sturdy  race 
of  forceful,  independent  men  are  shown.  The 
signing  of  the  declaration  is  a  feature.  City 
crowding  and  other  late  problems  are  dealt 
with.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  great  World 
War  foster  democracy,     (p  and  d,  Ford.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  STAR  SPANGLED 
BANNER.  The  film  shows  the  circumstances 
and  history  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  write  this  anthem  for  America.  1  reel. 
(d,   Pict.    Clubs.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  SHRINES.  Boston  and 
vicinity  as  an  historic  and  literary  landmark. 
Especially  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  American 
history,  of  the  .early  settlements,  and  the 
Revolutionary  period.  Plymouth  is  shown  and 
the  famous  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  took 
their  first  steps  of  freedom.  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  community  spirit  and  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism glowed  strong.  King's  chapel,  and  the 
site  of  Lexington.  Homes  of  early  American 
literary  geniuses  are  pictured;  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  other  places 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  history  and 
literature.      1    reel.      (d,    Path.e.) 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.  (Romance 
of  the  Republic  Series.)  Views  of  the  Post 
Office  building  at  Washington,  and  a  study  of 
the  huge  organization  which  collects,  handles 
and  distributes  government  mail.  The  post 
man  on  his  route,  the  end  of  his  "beat," 
sorting  tables  starting  off  the  outgoing  mail, 
the  animated  automatic  distributor,  putting  out 
240  letters  a  minute,  mail  car  clerks  ready  to 
protect  the  mail.  Human  touches  are  given  in 
pictures  of  old  and  faithful  employees  of  the 
department.  1  reel.  (d,  Pilgrim  Photoplay 
Exch.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

THE  REAL  ROOSEVELT.  The  incidents 
which  stand  out  in  the  career  of  one  of 
America's  famous  men  are  shown  in  this  film. 
Col.  Roosevelt  himself  appears  in  almost  all 
of  the  scenes  picturing  his  political  career 
and  those  which  show  him  hunting  big  game 
in  Africa.  3  reels,  (p  and  d,  World  Educa- 
tional Film   Co.) 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  An  Urban  film 
depicting  salient  events  of  Franklin's  life.  1 
reel.     Vitagraph. 


GEOGRAPHY 

(American) 

CENTRAL  PLAINS.  Agriculture  in  the 
central  states;  the  ideal  farms  with  modern 
methods  are  shown  with  respect  to  the  stock 
raising  sections.  Dairying,  and  scientific  care 
of  cows,  sanitary  dairies,  butter  making  and 
cheese.  Poultry  raising.  Picture  also  shows 
other  products  of  the  middle  section  of  the 
United  States:  mills  through  which  tne  grains 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  consumer,  mines, 
and  quarries  of  the  region.  2  reels,  {d,  Soc. 
for  Vis.  Educ.) 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  EAST  RIVER 
TUNNEL.  A  comparison  of  the  engineering 
achievements  of  nature  and  the  mechanical 
feats  performed  by  man  despite  nature.  The 
magnificent  vagaries  of  nature's  handiwork  in 
Yellowstone  Park  brought  about  on  natural 
rock  formation  by  wind,  water,  time  and 
weather.  The  uncanny  skill  of  nature  in 
beautifying  her  constructions.  The  East  River, 
New  York.  The  marvelous  tunnel  which  defies 
nature  and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  the  trans- 
portation victories  of  a  great  metropolis.  1 
reel,     (d,   Amer.   Motion   Pict.   Corp.) 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  A  conception  of  the 
power,  and  the  beauty  of  Niagara,  America's 
Indian  "Thunder  Water."  The  Niagara 
River,  quiet  above  the  Falls.  Its  uneasy 
rapids,  tiny  whirlpools,  and  an  angry  current. 
Picture  shows  the  American  and  Canadian 
Falls,  the  separate  cataracts,  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  with  its  blinding  spray  of  water.  The 
industrial  value  of  the  falls  is  suggested. 
Niagara  in  its  summer  loveliness,  and  its 
winter    grandeur,      {p    and    d,    Ford.) 

THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST.  Showing  the 
resources  of  Western  Canada.  1  reel,  (p  and 
d,  Harcol.) 


(Foreign) 

JUNGLE  ADVENTURES.  Depicts  the  ad 
ventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  in 
their  five  months  trip  through  the  tropics  in 
primeval  wildernesses.  It  is  instructive  from 
the  geographic  and  historic  point  of  view,  and 
also  dramatically  entertaining.  The  party  fol- 
lows the  trail  in  Borneo  past  haunts  of  pan- 
thers, zebras,  alligators.  Native  tribes  are  visit- 
ed and  caught  in  the  midst  of  strange  customs 
and  habits  of  their  daily  lives.  The  picture 
has  caught  the  beauty  of  the  jungle,  the  fierce- 
ness, the  strangeness  of  the  untraveled  sec- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  tropical  days  and 
nights.     1    reel,     (d.    Pilgrim   Photoplay    Exch.) 


HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE 

SWIMMING  AND  DIVING.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  demonstrates  the  correct 
procedure  in  swimming  and  diving  by  the  aid 
of  tank  stars  of  great  renown.  The  processes 
are  shown  in  both  slow  and  normal  pictures. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  physique,  posture, 
poise,  various  strokes,  grace,  and  speed. 
Demonstrations  of  fancy  diving,  water  feats, 
and   skill.      2   reels,      (d,    Soc.    for  Vis.    Educ.) 

THE  FLY  AS  A  DISEASE  CARRIER. 
Valuable  in  the  teaching  of  physiology,-  and 
zoology.  The  structure  of  the  common  house 
fly,  his  propogation,  and  haunts.  Dangers  of 
the  disease  carrier.  Means  of  protecting  food, 
and  of  getting  rid  of  the  household  pest.  1 
reel.      (d.    Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exch.) 

THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  YOUTH.  A 
sprightly  film  dealing  with  youthful  enthusiasm 
which  shows  "that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  1  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Ntl.  Tuberc.  Assn.) 

MALARIA.  A  valuable  lesson  for  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities.  The  etiology  of  the  disease 
is  explained  by  animated  diagrams  showing  the 
parasite  attacking  the  blood  cell.  The  second 
reel  has  to  do  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
malaria.  2  reels,  (p,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
d,    Soc.   for  Vis.   Educ.) 


HISTORY 

(American) 
YORKTOWN.  (Eleventh  picture  in  the 
series  "Chronicles  of  America.)  The  official 
ceremony  in  which  the  Revolutionary  War 
came  to  a  close.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
to  Washington.  The  actual  relinquishing  of 
the  British  sword,  symbol  of  the  birth  of 
American  independence.  1  reel,  (/>,  Yale  U. 
Press;   d,    Pathe.) 

BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  APPALA- 
CHIANS. ACROSS  THE  ROCKIES  TO 
THE  PACIFIC.  These  two  films  visualize 
events  of  early  American  history.  The  first 
named  pictures  the  three  main  paths  that  were 
followed  in  breaking  through  the  Appalachians. 
Some  of  the  obstacles  that  the  hardy  pioneers 
overcame  are  made  clear  to  the  pupils  through 
this  picture.  The  second  film  visualizes  the 
first  step  in  the  coast  to  coast  progress  of  the 
United  States  sovereignty.  Rapid  development, 
nationally  strengthened  by  treaties  and  com- 
merce made  the  United  States  a  maritime 
power.  These  have  their  place  in  the  film. 
1  reel  each,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 


(European) 

HISTORIC  SHRINES  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English 
history.  Visualizes  the  pageant  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  England.  The  Druid  priests 
who  worshipped  under  the  sacred  oak.  Stone- 
heng.e,  mystic  ruins  of  an  early  religion.  The 
procession  of  Picts,  the  native  Briton,  Roman 
legionary  invaders  who  built  their  forts  on  the 
island,  and  the  Norman  conquerors.  1  reel, 
(d,   Amer.    Motion   Pict.   Corp.) 

THE  CROSSROADS  OF  THE  OLD 
WORLD.  Twenty  centuries  of  France's  his- 
tory are  touched  on  in  this  film  with  colorful 
backgrounds  which  accentuate  leading  events. 
That  portion  of  the  film  dealing  with  the  last 
decade  stands  out  with  striking  clearness  that 
explains  why  France  has  always  been  the  cross- 
roads and  battle  ground  of  Europe.  2  reels. 
(p  and    d,    American    Motion    Pict.    Corp.) 


(Ancient) 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  From  the  Cycle  of  Film 
Classics  Scries.  A  study  of  Caesar's  life  from 
80  B.  C.  to  44  B.  C.  Executed  in  and  about 
Rome.      4   reels.      (p   and   d,   Kleine.) 

ANTHONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Another 
of  the  above  series;  produced  at  Rome  and 
near  Alexandria.    8  reels,     (p  and  d,  as  above.) 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT.  This  picture  was 
taken  at  Ames,  Iowa,  College,  and  shows  daily 
production,  care  of  milk  and  the  making  of  ice 
cream.      (p   and   d,   Ford.) 

DON'T  CHEAT  YOURSELF.  Demonstra- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  are  used  in  this  film  to  show  the 
housewife  methods  employed  by  merchants. 
1/4    reel.      (p    and    d,    Bray    Productions.) 


HOW  IT  IS   DONE 

FROM  COCOON  TO  SPOOL.  This  film 
visualizes  the  silk  industry.  Eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm are  shown  in  hatching,  silkworms  feed- 
ing and  spinning  the  cocoon.  Japanese 
women  are  shown  at  work  in  the  factories. 
1  reel,      (p,    Corticelli    Silk   Co.,   d,  Lea-Bel.) 

MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR.  The  process 
is  shown  from  the  stage  of  sap  running 
through  the  modern  sugar  evaporator,  (p  and 
d,  Ford.) 

OYSTER  AND  SHRIMP  FISHING.  This 
industrial  "Ballad  of  the  Oysterman,"  is  of 
great  value  for  classes  in  industry  studies, 
domestic  science,  or  geography.  The  story  is 
given  of  the  life  of  the  oyster;  its  construc- 
tion; planting  of  young  oysters  for  con- 
servation, and  increased  supply  from  artificial 
beds;  oyster  fishing  by  dredging  with  the  drag- 
net; hauling  to  packing  plants  from  the  mar- 
kets; "shucking;"  packing;  and  shipping. 
Oyster  beds  under  the  guidance  of  government 
protection  have  grown  from  a  meager  source 
of  food  despised  by  early  settlers  to  an  im- 
portant source  of  industry  and  common  food 
supply    for    extensive    domestic    use. 

The  second  half  of  this  film  takes  up  the 
shrimp  fisheries,  dealing  with  the  geographical 
location  of  shrimp  beds;  using  the  trawl  net 
on  the  ocean  bottom;  careful  handling  of  the 
delicate  fish;  grading  and  sorting;  picking  the 
shrimp;  washing  the  shrimp  meat;  packing. 
Film  also  indicates  the  food  value  of  shrimp 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese.     1  reel,      (p  and  d,  Ford.) 
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BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA 

THE    English-speaking   peoples    circle    the    globe. 
A  close,  friendly  accord  between  them  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to   the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  world. 

In  honor  of  the  British  Empire  Exposition  now  being 
held  at  Wembley,  England 

OUR    WORLD 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

devotes  its  July  number  to  the  British  Empire  and  the 
relations  of  Britain  and  America. 

This  unusually  attractive  issue  will  be  profusely  illus- 
numerous  features,  the  following  important  articles : 


trated     and    will     contain,     among    other 

THE    BRITISH    EXPOSITION 

By  Robert  Wilberforce 

A  striking  description  of  its  scope  and  signifi- 
cance, fully  illustrated  with  latest  photographs 
from    Wembley   and    from   the    British   lands 
represented  there. 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AS  A  TRADE 

LEAGUE  By  Charles  Hodges 

A    graphic    survey    with    special    reference    to 
American  interests. 


SURPLUS  WOMEN  By  Ethel  M.  Smith 

A    story    of   the    2,000,000   surplus   women    in 
Great  Britain  as  a  result   of  the  war. 

EUROPE'S  NEW  LINE-UP      By  Arthur  Bullard 

The    meaning    of    the     French    and    German 
Elections. 

WORLD  FICTION  — Today's  Best  Stories  from 
All  the  World. 


GET-ACQUAINTED  COUPON 


OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City.  V.E.  7-24 

You  may  send  me  the  July  and  August  issues  of   OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"  within 'thirty  days,  you  may  enter  my 
subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


IITERATURE — ADAPTATIONS 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD.  Critics  have 
called  this  a  faithful  picturization  of  Jack 
London's  gripping  story  of  his  faithful  canine 
friend.     8   reels,      (p   and   d,    Pathe.) 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.  An 
adaptation  of  Bulwer's  novel.  Magnificent  and 
intense  are  the  scenes  showing  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.  Photography  taken  at  Turin  and 
near  Vesuvius  in  Italy.  8  reels,  {p  and  d, 
Geo.   Kleine.) 

SILAS  MARNER.  The  picturization  of  the 
beloved  Eliot  story  of  the  weaver  of  Ravaloe. 
Of  value  in  imprinting  the  tale  permanently 
upon  the  mind  of  the  childish  reader  by  show- 
ing him  the  picturesque  atmosphere  of  the 
weaver's  hut,  the  stone  ciuarri.es,  the  old  Eng- 
lish country  homestead.  Also  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  more  difficult  phases  of  char- 
acter study  in  the  story,  such  as  the  gradual 
changes  in  the  old  man,  the  development  of 
Eppie  from  babyhood  to  womanhood,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  young  English  country  gentle- 
men. Settings  are  artistic  and  charming.  5 
reels,      (d,  Araer.   Motion  Pict.  Corp.) 


(Juvenile) 

ALICE  THROUGH  THE  LOOKING 
GLASS.  A  picturization  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
sequel  to  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  A  film 
version  of  Alice's  adventures,  invariably  fas- 
cinating to  children,  will  be  appreciated.  5 
reels.  (P  Gen.  Vis.  Co.,  formerly  Ntl.  Non- 
Theat.    Co.,    d,    Gen.    Vis.    Co.    and    Pilgrim.) 

BILLY  WHISKERS.  The  popular  and 
traveled  goat  appears  on  the  screen  to  wring 
laughs  from  the  youngsters.  1  reel,  {p  and  d, 
World    Educ.    Film    Co.) 

NATURE    STUDY 

PIPE  THE  PENGUIN.  A  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  penguin  which  gives  a  good  view 
geographically  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  is  en- 
tertaining  n>  well  as  instructive.  The  penguin 
i^  shown  with  his  comrades.  He  brought  his 
comrades  forward  in  review  for  the  camera, 
and  gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  awk- 
ward squad  before  he  Sew  away  from  the 
island.      1     reel.      (<l,    Education    Film    Exch.) 


THE  GREEN  BOTTLE  FLY.  This  film 
shows  in  detail  the  "process  of  transmutation 
that  makes  the  ruins  of  what  once  lived  return 
apace  into  life's  treasurehouse.  The  dead 
mouse,  bird  or  snake  going  bad  under  condi- 
tions not(  too  repulsive  will  show  us  the  work- 
ings of  the  crucible  wherein  all  things  are 
melted  to  begin  life  anew."  Fabre.  The  work 
of  the  green  bottlefly,  one  of  nature's  scaven- 
gers, is  outlined  in  this  film.  1  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Vis.   Educ.) 

THE  ANT:  NATURE'S  CRAFTSMEN. 
A  mico-cinematographic  study  of  ants  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  ant  kingdom.  Classification 
and  social  distinction  between  the  different 
groups  in  the  ant  dominion,  queens,  males, 
workers.  Construction  of  the  ant  pyramid 
with  its  thousands  of  laborers.  Hatching.  The 
newly  born  ants.  Military  attack  on  devas- 
tating enemies,  and  the  defense  of  the  hill. 
Feeding.      1    reel,      {d,    Pathe.) 

LUTHER  BURBANK.  A  film  that  is  both 
a  biography  and  a  nature  study.  The  wizard 
of  plant  life  is  shown  at  work.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  film  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  breeding  and  crossing  of  plants.  1  reel. 
{p   and   d,   Ford.) 


IN  A  DROP  OF  WATER.  This  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  drop  of  water  is  a 
thrilling  exhibit  for  young  students  of  science. 
Demonstrates  the  prevalence  of  all  sorts  of 
queer  living  organisms  teaming  in  it.  1  reel. 
(p,  Tollhurst;   d,  Educational.) 


RELIGIOUS     AND     INSPIRATIONAL 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  This  film  de- 
picts the  life  of  Christ,  including  the  ^Nativity 
and  salient  incidents  in  His  life,  concluding 
with  the  crucifixion.  3  reels.  (p  and  d, 
World   Educ.    Film   Co.) 

Columbia  Plateau.  The  life  and  interests  of 
the  people,  the  remarkably  successful  methods 
of  irrigation  by  which  a  waste  land  has  been 
made  habitable  are  all  briefly  but  impressively 
shown.    1  reel,    (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 

(Scenic) 

WEST  INDIES.  A  trip  to  the  West  Indies 
as  made  by  the  Barbadoes-Antigua  Expedition 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  \d,  Pic- 
torial Clubs.) 

THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS.  Showing  how 
Italy's  soldiers  surmounted  gigantic  obstacles 
during  the   World  War.      (d,  as  above.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American   Motion  Picture  Corporation,  50  Church   St.,  New  York  City. 

Armour  &  Company,  Union   Stock  Yards,   Chicago. 

Bray  Productions,   Inc.,   130   West   4Sth   St.,  New  York  City. 

Educational   Film  Exchanges,   370    South   Seventh   St.,    New    York   City. 

Ford    Motion    Picture   Laboratories,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

General   Electric   Company,   Monadnock    Bldg.,    Chicago,   111. 

Geo.   Kleine,   116    So.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Harcol   Company,   610   Baronne   St.,   New   Orleans,   La. 

Homestead   Films,   Inc.,   732   So.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Lea:Bel   Co.,   806    So.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

National  Tuberculosis   Assoc.,   370   Seventh   Ave.,   New  York   City. 

Pathe   Exchange,   Inc.,   1600    Broadway,    New   York    City. 

Pictorial   Clubs,   Inc.,   350  Madison  Ave.,  New   York   City. 

Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exchange,    736    S.   Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 

Society  for  Visual   Education,   327   So.   La   Salle   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

U.    S.    Department   of   Agriculture,    Washington,   D.    C. 

Vitagraph,    Inc.,   E.    15th   and    Locust    Sts.,    Brooklyn,   New   York. 

World  Educational  Film  Co.,  406  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ACME   MOTION   PICTURE 
PROJECTOR   COMPANY 

1136  West  Austin  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Motion  pictures  of  theatrical  standard  can  be  projected 
in  the  auditorium  or  in  the  class  room  with  the  Acme 
S.  V.  E.  This  adaptable  machine  can  be  used  with 
perfect  results  in  the  smallest  or  largest  school  buildings. 

Shall  we  send  our  suggestions  and  tell  you  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Acme  S.  V.  E.  and  the  use 
of  motion  pictures  in  schools  as  an  aid  in  Visual 
Instruction? 


There  is  no  safety  problem — no  expense  of 
building  a  booth — connected  with  installing 
a  projection  machine  in  school,  lodge,  club 
or  church  when  you  use 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

The  demands  of  safety  are  met;  the  require- 
ments of  quality  satisfied. 

Look  for  the  identification  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film" — stenciled  in  black 
letters  in  the  film  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  i^ 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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fotured$feforHome,SchoolandCmmunitj} 
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25  cents:  a  copy 


S.V.E.  SCHOOLFILMS 

Subjects  Built  for  Teaching 


Chalk    talk    from    film    "Study    of    a 
Mountain    Glacier" 


i    Scene    from    film    "Study 
Glacier" 


Mountain 


Years  of  continuous  and  constructive  activity  and  service  in 
the  now  recognized  branch  of  education — Visual  Instruction — 
enables  the  Society  to  help  you  in  many  ways  to  meet  your  par- 
ticular problems  in  this  work. 

If  you  are  establishing  a  department  of  visual  instruction,  a 
film  library,  or  are  interested  in  visual  aids  or  practices  in  any 
phase  of  their  development,  ask  us  to  assist  you. 

FILM  LIBRARY 

NEW  NON-INFLAMMABLE  STANDARD  WIDTH  PRINTS  OF  S.  V.  E.  PRODUCTIONS  COVERING  SUBJECTS 
NEEDED  DURING  YOUR  ENTIRE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  ON  A  FOOTAGE  BASIS.  CON- 
SIDER THE  MANY  ADVANTAGES  OF  HAVING  ALWAYS  AT  HAND  REELS  WHICH  ARE  IN  DEMAND  MANY 
TIMES  DURING  EACH  TERM.  AMOUNTS  SAVED  IN  RENTAL  SOON  PAY  FOR  THE  PRINT  AND  GIVE  YOU  A 
PERMANENT  LIBRARY  OF  FILMS. 

Ask  for  our  descriptive  booklet  "Educational  Motion  Pictures." 


Rental  Service 


In  order  to  better  serve  our  patrons  who  need  certain  subjects  only  on  a  rental  basis,  we  have  re- 
cently placed  our  films  in  the  libraries  of  a  large  number  of  Extension  Departments  of  State  Universities 
and  State  Departments  of  Public  Education  so  that  every  school  can  now  be  supplied  from  its  own  or 
an  adjoining  state  institution  at  the  very  lowest  rental  rates  and  transportation  charges  possible,  to- 
gether with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 


WATKR    fROM  AGROUtlESD  PI7I 
DRIPi  FROM  TWO  JST3 
3i   FAXUnG  THROUGH    TWO  CYLINDERS 
INTO  TWO  LIAKY  t" 


From    the   Physics   Series 


Send  all  inquiries  and  bookings  to 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 

Pioneers  in   the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Non-inflammable  Motion  Pictures 
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CONVENTIONS 

Editorial  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 

m 

NEVER  before  have  the  details  of  national  con- 
ventions of  the  great  political,  parties  been  so 
well  known  to  the  general  public  as  in  those  which 
have  just  been  held.  In  the  case  of  the  Democratic 
convention  a  number  of  the  most  important  planks 
of  the  platform  were  fought  out  and  decided  upon  in 
open  assembly.  Opinions,  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able, of  the  various  candidates  were  expressed  with  a 
frankness  and  reported  with  a  completeness  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  No  boss,  or  combination  of 
bosses,  had  undisputed  control,  and  the  long  struggle 
brought  into  the  open  what  is  sometimes  done  behind 
the  scenes. 

BUT  the  public  obtained  its  best  idea  of  the  "atmos- 
phere" of  an  American  political  convention  by  the 
use  of  the  radio.  Millions  "listening  in"  heard  the 
clerk  wearily  calling  the  roll  of  states;  they  heard  the 
wild  cheering  by  the  organized  supporters  of  the  vari- 
ous candidates;  they  heard  the  riot  of  attempted 
stampedes  that  would  do  credit  to  a  football  crowd; 
and  they  heard  the  ponderously  expressed,  but  futile, 
resolutions  that  were  now  and  then  introduced  by 
delegates  who  assumed  the  dignity  of  statesmen. 

ALTHOUGH  the  conventions  presented  amusing 
and  absurd  incidents,  they  furnish  the  occasion  for 
serious  reflections.  They  are  a  part  of  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  the  chief  executive  of  the  greatest 
republic  in  the  world  is  chosen.  They  would  there- 
fore, in  any  case  be  of  great  moment,  but  they  are 
particularly  important  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  more  real  power  than  any  other 
ruler  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  fl%#8@liTdtf  too 
much  to  say  that  important  history*m%Tbe  ft  HlAe'C&SllBII 
ing  in  these  conventions,  and  the  welfare  of  millions 
may  depend  upon  the  results  of  their  actions. 

THE  first  thing  upon  which  the  attention  fastens  is 
the  emotionalism  displayed  and  the  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  secure  results  by  purely  emotional  means. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  policies  of  a 
concern  whose  budget  is  five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  would  be  settled  with  calm  deliberation 
upon  the  basis  of  established  and  accepted  facts  rather 
than  by  the  methods  of  the  high  school  cheer  leader  or 
the  negro  revivalist.  One  would  suppose,  also,  that 
the  questions  of  foreign  policies  are  intricate  and 
capable  of  satisfactory  solutions  only  by  careful  study. 

TI  IE  choice  of  a  candidate  is  influenced  by  astonish- 
ing considerations.  Instead  of  canvassing  the  field 
for  the  man  best  qualified  by  natural  gifts  and  train- 


ing and  experience  to  perform  successfully  a  task 
whose  difficulties  had  been  appraised,  much  is  made 
of  "availability,"  lack  of  enemies,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

LEST  these  words  should  seem  to  be  pessimistic,  let 
it  be  recorded  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
made  their  voices  heard  loudly  in  the  conventions  of 
both  of  the  great  parties,  and  that  there  is  no  criticism 
here  of  the  results.  In  fact,  the  results  are  much  bet- 
ter than  the  methods.    But  the  methods  are  dangerous. 

WE  are  rational  beings  and  our  greatest  triumphs, 
which  are  in  science,  have  been  achieved  by  delib- 
erately using  our  reason.  In  government  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  slowly  because  in  it  we  make  too  little 
use  of  our  reason.  In  questions  of  man's  relations  to 
man  the  human  race  seems  to  learn  only  by  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  experience.  The  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Magna  Charta  should  have  been  willingly  given 
500  years  before  the  English  forced  them  from  King 
John.  It  should  not  have  required  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  establish  the  fact  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  unjust.  The  Civil  War 
should  not  have  been  necessary  to  prove  that  human 
slavery  is  wrong.  The  claims  of  autocracy  should 
have  been  refuted  without  a  World  War. 

IT  MAY  be  inquired  what  such  things  have  to  do 
with  political  conventions.  The  answer  is  that  they 
have  been  possible  because  of  the  defects  of  methods 
which  we  see  used  in  our  political  conventions,  fortu- 
nately so  far  without  disastrous  results.  They  are 
cited  as  illustrations  of  the  dangers  of  employing  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  emotionalism,  instead  of  tolera- 
tion, justice,  and  reason  in  our  political  life. 

WHAT  can  be  done  about  it  ?  Our  schools  are  doing 
much  to  exalt  the  reason.  Every  scientific  doc- 
trine advanced  has  its  claims  for  acceptance  only  in 
careful  and  many  times  repeated  experience  or  ob- 
servation ;  and  every  mathematical  problem  requires 
reasoning  from  accepted  data  to  necessary  conclu- 
sions. We  are  coming  to  look  at  mankind  in  general, 
and  at  ourselves  in  particular,  more  objectively  than. 
was  common  with  our  predecessors.  We  find  that, 
like  the  inanimate  universe,  we  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and,  therefore,  that  reason  should  be  su- 
preme in  dealing  with  human  problems.  In  this  way 
alone,  and  through  our  schools,  is  there  well-founded 
hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  wars  and  their  hor- 
rors will  really  be  things  entirely  of  the  past. 
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The  American  School  of  Wild  Life  Protection 


HE  lot  of  the  nature  lover  is 
one  to  be  envied,  for  he  may 
travel  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth  without  feeling  himself  a 
stranger,  as  he  has  made  friends 
with  the  living  things  of  today,  and 
has  learned  to  read  on  every 
rock  an  interesting  bit  of  Mother 
Nature's  past  life. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  place 
to  go  for  inspiration  and  training 
than  to  the  Wild  Life  School  at 
McGregor,  Iowa.  McGregor  lies  in 
a  pocket  in  the  hills  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  region  rich  in  natural 
beauty  and  scientific  interest.  Many 
places  of  historical  interest  also,  as 
the  original  Pike's  Peak,  Indian 
burial  mounds,  and  Prairie  du 
Chien  with  its  ancient  fort  and  fur 
trading  posts  are  within  easy  range 
of  the  city.  The  big  assembly  tent 
of  the  school  is  pitched  under  the 


One  day  will  be  given  to  a  trip  up 
the  Mississippi  on  one  of  the  large  river 
steamers. 


shade  of  giant  oaks  on  the 
"Heights"  a  forested  hill-top  over- 
looking the  river  north  of  the  town. 
It  can  be  reached  by  foot-paths  or 
motor  drives.  Classes  are  held 
here  in  the  mornings,  and  in  the 
evenings  stereopticon  lectures. 

The  instructors  are  all  eminent 
scientists  gifted  with  an  under- 
standing which  enables  them  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world  with  a  sincerity  and  simplic- 
ity that  holds  the  attention  of  both 
the  scholar  and  the  untutored.  Ad- 
joining the  Heights  is  a  forest  pre- 
serve in  which  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents roam  at  will,  finding  on  every 


Tiny,  perky  marsh  wrens  build  their 
homes  on  reedy  islands. 


hand  an  abundance  of  interesting 
things.  Some  of  the  finest  Indian 
mounds  in  the  country  are  found 
in  these  woods. 

There  are  daily  hikes  over  the 
Heights  and  through  the  woods, 
and  field  excursions  to  more  dis- 
tant points.  Several  of  the  trips 
planned  for  this  year  are  to  Pic- 
tured Rocks  with  the  many-hued 
cliffs,  Lotus  Lily  Park,  the  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 


River,  Game  Fish  Preserves,  Wis- 
consin State  Park,  and  Yellow 
River  Botanical  Island. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far  from 
camp  to  see  the  birds.  They  seem 
to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness that  pervades  the  place,  and 
become  quite  bold,  nesting  in  the 
trees  that  overhang  the  camp,  and 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  the  Heights. 

The  idea  of  just  loafing  during 
vacation  is  fast  passing,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  folks  have  begun  to  see 
that  leisure  time  profitably  spent 
not  only  gives  momentary  pleasure, 
but  tends  to  enrich  their  lives  for 
all  time.  Such  a  school  as  the  one 
held  at  McGregor  is  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  one's  vacation.  The  only 
qualification  necessary  for  registra- 
tion is  a  love  of  nature.  There  is 
no  age  limit. 

The  dates  for  the  1924  session 
are  Artgust  3rd  to  15th.  Accom- 
modations for  the  students  may  be 
had  either  on  the  Heights  or  in  the 
hotels  or  private  homes  at  McGre- 
gor. The  tuition  fee  is  nominal,  and 
special  rates  and  accommodations 
are  made  for  families.  The  school 
supplies  suggested  give  one  quite  a 
good  idea  of  the  pleasure  ahead  of 
him  there — a  pair  of  opera  glasses, 
a  lunch  box,  a  kodak,  and  com- 
fortable tramping  clothes. 


Favorite  haunts  of   the   wild  fowl  and  song  birds. 
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What  to  look  for, 

OUT  OF  DOORS  this  month 


By  Lucii.e  V.  Berg 


"The  buzz  of  wasp  and  fly  makes 

hot 
The  spaces  of  the  garden-plot, 
And  from  the  orchard,  —  where 

the  fruit 
Ripens  and  rounds,  or  loosed  with 

heat, 
Rolls,    hornet-clung,     before     the 

feet- 
One  hears  the  veery's  golden  flute, 
That  mixes  with  the  sleepy  hum 
Of    bees    that    drowsily    go    and 

come." 

IF  YOU  will  go  into  woodlands 
or  pastures  after  the  rain,  you 
will  find  a  beauty  and  a  loveli- 
ness in  fallen  trees  and  stones,  not 
even  suggested  on  dry  sunshiny 
days,  for  the  mosses  and  lichens 
which  grow  on  fallen  trees  and  un- 
hospitable  rocks  lay  aside  for  a 
brief  time  their  dull  colors,  and 
are  resplendent  with  lovely  greens 
and  shades  of  orange  and  red. 
Patches  of  bright  green  moss  cling 
like  velvet  cushions  to  the  crannies 
on  old  stone  walls,  and  in  the  deep- 
est woods  the  pixy  lichen  opens  its 
crimson  cup  to  catch  a  rain  drop. 
The  lovely  black  and  yellow 
thistle  bird  dallies  about  at  his  love 
making  until  August  when  the 
thistles  go  to  seed,  and  then,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  he  and  his 
mate  build  a  deep  soft  nest  lined 


-«  ^S^ 


'^M. 


*1«t 


lTnder  their  tattered  canopies  of 
leaves  the  luscious  May-apples  hang  like 
yellow    harvest    moons. 


The  spider-wort's  pure  blossoms  wilt  and 
turn  to  tears  long  before  the  sun  has  climbed 
half  way  up  the  sky. 


with  thistle  down,  in  which  to  rear 
their  young.  All  during  the  nesting 
time  the  thistle  bird  is  most  con- 
siderate of  his  little  green  mate, 
carrying  her  dainty  tid-bits  and 
singing  lustily  as  she  thanks  him 
with  many  wing  flutterings  and 
charming  "baby-talk."  In  late 
August  you  may  see  him  leading 
his  brood  joyously  about  from 
thistle  top  to  mullein  stalk. 

As  August  wanes  the  happy 
bob-o-link  forgets  his  song  and  dis- 
cards his  gorgeous  summer  coat  for 
one  of  sombre  brown.  The  robin 
still  cheerily  heralds  the  approach 
of  night  and  morn. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for 
the  gardens,  if  man,  in  his  folly, 
instead  of  crushing  his  faithful 
friend,  the  harmless  garden  snake, 
with  his  heel,  could  overcome  his 
ancient  prejudice  and  watch  the 
strange  mother  with  her  litter  of 
snakelings  as  she  trails  across  the 
road  like  a  cat  with  kittens. 

The  ants  are  running  busily  up 
and  down  plant  stems  hunting  food 
to  store  away   for  winter,  tending 


their  little  colonies  of  aphids,  or  pil- 
fering honey  from  some  wayside 
flower. 

Nature  is  lavish  with  her  gifts  of 
fruit — the  May-apples'  great  golden 
drupes  are  ready  to  fall,  the  dusky 
blueberries  are  going  to  waste  for 
want  of  birds  enough  to  eat  them, 
and  the  briery  raspberry  cones  are 
bending  under  their  load  of  fruit. 

The  vagrant  tansy  with  its  pun- 
gent-scented tufts  of  brilliant  yel- 
low buttons  has  escaped  from  the 
country  gardens  and  bedecks  the 
roadside.  The  black-eyed  Susan  is 
most  comfortable  in  dusty  fields 
that  quiver  in  the  noon-day  heat. 
The  mottled-leafed  rattle-snake 
weed  with  its  blunt  petaled  orangy 
blossoms  is  akin  to  the  dust  flow- 
er, and  stands  sturdily  by  the  road. 

Stand  on  the  margin  of  a  lonely 
woodland  pool  some  moonlit  even- 
ing and  listen  to  the  eery  chorus 
of  the  night  made  by  those  untir- 
ing singers,  the  katy-dids,  the  tur- 
tles and  the  frogs.  Occasionally  the 
monotony  of  that  weird  music  is 
varied  by  the  call  of  the  whip-poor- 
will,  or  the  dismal  cry  of  the 
screech  owl ;  and  the  night  is  made 
more  solemn  by  the  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  the  great  night  heron  as 
he  makes  his  way  across  the  water. 


Tiny  orange  butterflies  flit  hungrily  from 
flower  to  flower,  supping  the  honey  of  the 
wild  daisies. 
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A  Leader  You  Should  Know 


THE  idea  is  fast  disappearing 
that  school  folk  can  be  ex- 
pected to  know  little  of  the 
methods  of  careful  business  ad- 
ministration. Every  year  additional 
men  and  women  come  into  national 
prominence  because  of  their  recog- 
nized skill  in  this  direction.  It  is 
not  enough  that  single  communities 
learn  to  know  them  through  first 
hand  experience  with  their  success- 
ful methods.  It  is  not  enough  that 
educators  everywhere, 
great  and  small,  know  and 
respect  their  names  and 
their  records.  You  and  I, 
whose  children  and  little 
friends  must  now  absorb 
in  the  few  short  years  of 
their  training  much  more 
of  wisdom  and  skill  than 
was  expected  of  us  in  our 
day,  are  directly  interested 
in  what  is  being  done  for 
them  and  who  is  doing  it. 
To  those  readers  who 
love  people,  and  especially 
people  who  go  about  big 
things  in  a  sane  way  and 
get  them  done,  the  human 
side  of  every  successful 
man  or  woman  is  evident 
and  most  appealing.  Fol- 
low an  earnest,  hard-work- 
ing and  always  companion- 
able young  man  through 
high-school  principalships, 
through  years  of  making 
history  interesting  to  ado- 
lescents, through  long  ten- 
ures as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  cities  where 
only  the  greatest  of  mental  sagacity 
and  moral  force  sufficed  to  keep  the 
public  school  system  out  of  the 
political  arena.  Sit  with  him  as  he 
leads  or  works  with  various  im- 
portant commissions  deeply  affect- 
ing the  educational  welfare  of  his 
state  and  country.  Such  intimate 
glimpses  of  a  man  at  work  make  us 
truly  acquainted  with  him. 

To  make  acceptable  recommen- 
dations to  a  State  Constitutional 
Convention ;  to  help  control  the  Na- 
tional   Council    of    Education ;    to 


furnish  important  contributions  to 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education ;  to  bring  to  success- 
ful close  a  campaign  for  a  $2,000,- 
000  building  program  in  one  city, 
and  an  $8,500,000  program  in  an- 
other; to  keep  up  active  work  in 
several  great  community  organiza- 
tions ;  to  write  books  and  educa- 
tional articles  of  national  and  in- 
ternational vogue ;  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  work  of  arranging"  verv 


Jesse  H.   Newlon 

necessary  revisions  in  the  public 
curricula  of  America,  is  a  cumula- 
tive record  seldom  equalled  by  one 
who  has  scarcely  yet  reached  mid- 
dle age. 

Yet  this  is  the  record  of  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Jesse 
H.  Newlon.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
central  states.  A  Hoosier  by  birth, 
he  received  his  training  and  local 
experience  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  with  the 
exception  of  a  graduate  course  in 


Columbia  University.  His  teachers 
love  him  because  he  helps  them 
earn  and  receive  more  pay.  His 
pupils  love  him  because  he  makes 
them  like  to  learn.  His  friends  love 
him  because  he  never  is  too  busy 
to  be  human.  His  opponents  re- 
spect him  because  he  is  a  just  man 
and  a  clean  hard  fighter. 

Mr.  Newlon  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  there 
he  is  carrying  on  some  of  the  work 
which  most  profoundly 
affects  this  country  of  ours. 
Coupled  with  the  govern- 
mental restriction  of  immi- 
gration, the  general  re- 
vision of  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools  is 
bound  to  create  a  new  and 
stronger  nation  with  the 
maturity  of  the  now  infant 
generation. 

"In  our  city  alone,"  says 
Mr.  Newlon,  "this  program 
has  involved  the  organiza- 
tion of  about  forty  subject- 
matter  committees  com- 
posed very  largely  of 
class-room  teachers.  The 
chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee also  has  had  long 
experience  as  a  class-room 
teacher.  The  successful 
class-room  teachers  who 
are  awake  to  the  needs  for 
improvement  are  the  ones 
to  make  the  new  ideas 
function — if  they  will  func- 
tion at  all  in  the  better 
training  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Therefore  they  must 
take  as  large  a  share  as  possible  in 
the  development  of  the  new  pro- 
gram." 

Such  is  the  character  of  this 
leader  you  should  know  —  a  true 
American  willing  to  work  for  his 
country,  able  to  command  the  en- 
thusiastic aid  of  many  others,  com- 
petent to  produce  worth-while  re- 
sults, and — greatest  of  all,  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  happy  to  give  credit 
to  others  for  what  they  accom- 
plish. 
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"The  Lost  Archipelago" 

Civilization  struggling  with  simplicity  and  superstition  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

(THIS  IS  THE  THIRD   OF   A   SERIES   OF   POPULAR   DISCUSSIONS    OF.  IMPORTANT 
BUT   LESS    WELL    KNOWN    PARTS    OF   THE   WORLD.) 


Photographs  by   Merl    LaVoy 


MORE  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  Spanish  explor- 
ers in  two  stately  galleons 
set  sail  for  Callao,  the  "City  of 
Kings,"  and  shaped  their  course  to 
the  southwest  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  convert  every  infidel  to 
Christ.  After  three  weary  months 
they  came  upon  some  islands,  reef- 
bound  and  palm-fringed  but  wild 
and  lacking  in  fresh  water.  One 
after  another  they  visited  these 
islands,  meeting  at  first  with  only 
the  friendly  tribes,  and  then  to 
their  dismay  and  disappointment, 
when  the  crew  was  seized  with  a 
strange  illness  and  their  ships  were 
in  need  of  repair  they  came  upon  a 
tribe  of  hostile  and  war-like  can- 
nibals. During  their  sojourn  of  six 
months  they  formally  took  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  in  the  name  of 
God  and  their  king. 

The  reports  that  Gallego  and 
Mendana  gave  of  the  wealth  of 
eternal  summer,  and  fertility  of  the 
newly-found  lands  cast  a  glamour 
of  romance  over  the  scene  of  their 
discoveries.  Mendana,  with  the 
view  of  colonizing  the  "Solomon 
Islands,"  started  a  rumor  among 
the  romance  loving  and  greedy 
Spaniards  that  these  were  the 
islands  where  Solomon  acquired  his 
wealth.  The  popular  ignorance  of 
the  islands  deepened  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  them,  and  their 
wealth  increased  tenfold  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  people.  The 
attempt  to  colonize  them  failed 
miserably. 

Then  during  a  period  of  200 
years  the  islands  were  lost  to  the 
world  and  their  very  existence  was 
doubted.  In  1797  Captain  Wilson 
sighted  the  islands.  Again  in  1838 
Dumont  D'Urville,  a  French  navi- 
gator, sighted  the  Solomon  group 
—he  was  the  last  of  the  French 
navigators  to  record  the  re-dis- 
covery    and     exploration     of     the 


The  huts   are   a  place   of    refuge   from   storms   and  _from   the   dews   of   night, 
for  the  natives  suffer  when  the  temperature  falls. 


Solomon  Islands.  Since  then  a 
number  of  missions  and  trading 
posts  have  been   established. 

A   Feast   for  the   Eyes 

These  romantic,  mysterious  is- 
lands lie  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
between  3°  and  12°  South  latitude 
and  155°-162°  East  longitude.  They 
stretch  north-east  and  south-west 
over  a  distance  of  600  miles.  The 
islands  are  of  two  formations — vol- 
canic and  calcareous.  The  seven  or 
eight  largest  volcanic  islands  rise 
to  a  great  height.  The  highest 
reaches  8000  feet.  The  islands  are 
beautiful  with  flat  gray  sandy 
shores  fringed  with  cocoanut  palms 
whose  feathery  heads  bend  sea- 
ward. At  low  tide  the  coral  reefs 
stand  above  the  water,  but  at  high 
tide  they  are  marked  by  a  mass  of 
seething  foam.  Outside  the  reef 
the  water  is  troubled,  but  inside  the 
lazy  waves  lap  the  shore,  and  at  the 
slightest  disturbance  frightened 
crabs  scuttle  diagonally  on  tiptoe 
into  the  sea,  waving  defiant  claws 


as  they  retreat.  In  the  quiet  water 
near  the  shore  brilliant  blue  star- 
fish stretch  their  finger-like  ten- 
tacles upon  the  sand,  and  red  and 
black  sea-urchins  cling  to  the  coral 
fans.  The  deeper  waters  abound 
in  whales  and  porpoises ;  crocodiles 
are  plentiful  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  but  they  are  shy  and  timid  ; 
large  lizards  inhabit  the  woods  and 
shores,  the  bush  is  swarming  with 
small  lizards,  tree  toads  and  snakes. 
Brilliant  blue  butterflies,  luminous 
beetles,  and  gorgeous  dragonflies 
sail  about  through  the  dim  woods 
or  on  the  sunlit  shore,  and  bril- 
liantly plumaged  birds  chatter  and 
sing  in  the  forests.  Strange  pouch- 
ed animals  with  naked  tails  live  in 
the  trees,  whose  leaves  they  eat. 
At  night,  shadows  of  bats  and 
the  concert  of  frogs,  lizards  and 
insects  deepen  the  loneliness  of  the 
islands ;  and  the  banyan  trees  in  the 
forest,  which  are  covered  with  a 
smooth  lichen-like  fungus,  glow 
with  a  pale  ghostly  phosphores- 
cence. 
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The    Head-hunting   Inhabitants 

The  inhabitants,  especially  those 
of  New  Georgia,  are  superstitious, 
treacherous  and  cunning  savages, 
whose  main  object  in  life  formerly 
was  to  kill  a  neighbor.  Until 
recently  head  hunting  prevailed 
over  the  entire  group  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  for  heads  were 
thought  necessary  for  so  many 
ceremonies,  and  "long-pig"  was  a 
delicacy  not  to  be  despised.  A  boat 
was  not  vested  with  supernatural 
power  until  one  of  its  crew  had 
secured  a  head  for  it ;  no  public 
landing  or  building  could  be  used, 
because  of  fear  of  the  wrath  of 
their  gods,  until  a  sacrifice  had  been 
made.  Often  a  male  child  and  a 
female  pig  were  used  as  a  special 
invocation  if  there  had  been  a 
severe  storm  or  an  attack  upon  the 
village  after  the  men  had  already 
consecrated  the  building  with  the 
customary  head.  Special  War 
Canoes  were  built  for  these  head- 
hunting expeditions,  for  the  ag- 
gressors often  went  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  their 
quest.  Because  of  these  raids  the 
southwestern  part  of  Isabel  Island, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
destination,  is  badly  depopulated. 
It  was  not  always  a  cannibal  feast 
that  was  sought,  it  was  merely 
heads  that  were  wanted,  and  in 
some  instances  slaves. 

On  the  larger  islands  the  inland- 
ers look  down  on  the  coast  dwell- 
ers, and  are  continually  at  war 
with  them ;  the  coast  dwellers,  how- 
ever, are  the  aggressors  and  gen- 
erally the  victors,  their  victims 
formerly  being  made  slaves  or  used 
as  food  or  as  a  trade-medium.  The 
slaves  did  not  live  a  hard  life,  but 
as  a  rule  were  admitted  to  the 
tribal  life,  and  had  all  the  privileges 
of  free  men;  but  when  a  head  was 
needed,  some  slave's  served  the 
purpose.  Fortunately  for  the  victim 
he  was  not  forewarned,  and  was 
stunned  by  a  blow  dealt  from 
behind. 

The  natives  of  Santa  Anna 
abstain  from  eating  human  flesh 
not  because  of  any  high  morals, 
but    because    of    a    terrible    illness 


which  followed  their  last  cannibal 
feast. 

The  Ugi  natives  are  the  only 
ones  ever  guilty  of  infanticide. 
Their  children  were  often  killed  at 
birth,  and  to  replace  them  they  pur- 
chased youths  from  other  islands, 
hence  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  on  that  island  is  not 
native  born. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the 
Bougainville  natives  have  prac- 
ticed cannibalism.  They  have  a 
firm  belief  in  the  "devils"  that 
dwell  in  the  volcanoes.  A  death 
from  illness,  an  unaccountable  acci- 
dent, or  blighted  crops  are  all  the 
workings  of  the  evil  spells  of  some 
"devil"  who  has  been  seriously  in- 
sulted and  was  in  the  past  only  to 
be  appeased  by  the  gift  of  a  human 
head. 

Superstitious    Customs 

The  Islanders  have  great  faith  in 
their  "tindios,"  or  secret  emblems 
which  are  kept  by  the  elders  of  the 
tribes ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayers  and  incantations  of  their 
rain-maker  is  never  doubted.  He  is 
gifted  with  the  power  to  cause 
lightning  and  thunder.  If  the 
rain-maker  fails  to  overcome  the 
drought,  it  is  not  because  he  has 
not  made  the  rain ;  it  is  simply  that 
the  rain  hasn't  fallen  down  yet,  it 
is  there  alright..  Civilization  has 
not   been   adopted  to   any   marked 


degree     because     of     the     natives' 
zealous  ancestor  worship. 

Funeral  services  are  not  without 
"sack-cloth  and  ashes" ;  upon  the 
death  of  a  member  of  one's  family 
the  women  cover  their  faces  and 
hair  with  lime,  and  at  set  intervals 
emit  terrible  shrieks  of  sorrow, — 
the  men  mark  their  foreheads  and 
cheeks  with  streaks  of  lime  and 
temporarily  cease  all  activities.  If 
a  relative  of  the  chief  dies  the  en- 
tire village  goes  into  mourning.  In 
some  sections  the  dead  are  cre- 
mated, only  the  skull  and  thigh 
bones  being  preserved  to  decorate 
the  tombs.  Other  tribes  bury  their 
dead  in  the  sea,  and  one  tribe  piles 
its   dead  upon   a   cliff  by  the  sea. 


These  magnificent  boats  often  accommodate  as  many  as  sixty  warriors.  On  one 
of  the  last  great  head-hunting  expeditions  a  fleet  of  these  war  canoes  returned 
victorious  with  a   cargo  of   93   heads   of   men,  women   and   children. 
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Skulls  and  thigh-bones  of  the 
head-feast  victims  were  either  kept 
in  piles  or  hung  in  the  "Tambu"  or 
men's  lodge.  Perhaps  this  is  where 
the  Spaniards  got  their  idea  of 
using  the  skull  and  cross-bones  on 
the  flags  of  their  pirate-boats. 

The  laws  of  the  tribe  are  made 
in  the  Tambu,  and  are  called  the 
Taboo.  The  Taboo  is  the  real 
authority  of  petty  chiefs  in  times 
of  peace.  Sometimes  the  law  is 
signified  by  two  crossed  sticks.  In 
this  manner  a  native  secures  his 
yam  patch  against  intrusion.  In 
other  districts  crudely  carved  heads 
on  poles  are  planted  on  the  beach 
facing  seaward  to  warn  away 
enemies,  to  keep  off  fever,  and  to 
secure  the  gardens  against  in- 
trusion. The  Taboo  is  a  negative 
system  of  public  and  private  eti- 
quette. 

The   Lot   of  the   Women 

The  women  of  the  islands  are 
beautiful  and  slim  in  their  youth, 
but  they  become  prematurely  old, 
as  they  are  the  drudges  and  burden 
bearers.  So  low  do  they  stand  in 
the  community  that  to  speak  of  a 
man's  wife  by  her  name  is  a  de- 
cided breach  of  etiquette.  After 
breakfast,  when  the  villagers  repair 
to  their  gardens  in  the  forest,  the 
men  amuse  themselves  by  hunting 
or  sitting  around  in  groups  while 
the  women  tend  the  gardens.  Upon 
returning  in  the  evening  the  men 
start  toward  the  village  encumbered 
only  by  their  spears  and  the  game 
caught  during  the  day,  while  the 
women  stagger  after  them  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  yams,  taro,  and 
cocoanuts.  At  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  the  men  build  fires  to  roast 
and  eat  their  meat,  while  the  women 
go  to  the  village  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal.  After  her  lord  and 
master  has  eaten  his  meal  in 
privacy,  the  woman  eats  what 
scraps  are  left.  Upon  pain  of  death 
women  are  excluded  from  the 
Tambu.  Any  woman  may  be 
temporarily  exchanged  for  another 
man's  wife  without  being  consulted 
upon  the  matter.  Through  all  the 
years  of  cannibalism  the  women 
were  not  allowed  to  taste  human 
flesh. 


A  man's  wealth  is  in  his  number 
of  wives ;  not  that  the  wives  them- 
selves are  considered  worth  much, 
but  they  break  up  the  shells  and 
bore  the  holes  and  string  all  his 
cowrie  money;  and  the  more  wives 
a  man  has  the  better  his  mats  are 
kept,  and  the  greater  the  yield  of 
his  gardens.  Where  the  art  of 
pottery  is  known  the  women  are 
the  potters. 

Native  Villages  Are  Simple 

The  average  village  consists  of 
from  25  to  40  houses,  with  100  to 
200  inhabitants.  In  the  larger 
villages  the  houses  are  arranged  in 


pandomus  mats  upon  which  the 
natives  sleep.  The  Florida  Island 
huts  are  built  on  piles.  Outside  the 
huts  are  the  cooking  utensils,  often 
nothing  more  than  a  hard- wood 
roasting-spit.  But  sometimes,  as  in 
the  islands  on  the  strait,  the  utensils 
quite  numerous,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  earthen  pots  for  "stone 
boiling,"  and  many  water  jugs  made 
of  cocoanut  shells  with  clay  necks 
built  up  like  those  of  a  bottle.  The 
natives  do  not  put  their  lips  to  the 
jugs,  but  instead  they  tip  their 
heads  back  and  pour  the  water  into 
their  mouths.    With  their  cooking 


Copra  is  cut  and  strung  in  the  cocoanut  groves.  This  lessens  the  labor  of 
carrying  the  unhusked  cocoanuts  to  the  trading  post.  The  husks  from  the 
nuts  are  used  as  fuel. 


two  rows  with  a  central  thorough- 
fare, and  the  Tambu  house  cen- 
trally located,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  they  are  strung  out  in  an  ir- 
regular row.  The  houses  are  from 
25  to  30  feet  long,  15  to  20  feet 
wide,  and  9  to  10  feet  high.  The 
sides  and  ends  are  of  bamboo  poles, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
pandomus  leaves  supported  on  a 
central  row  of  poles.  As  a  rule 
there  is  but  a  single  opening,  a  door 
usually  placed  about  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  consequently 
the  interior  is  very  dingy.  The 
houses  are  empty  except  for  the 
weapons,  a  few  mats,  a  head  or 
two,  a  row  of  jaw-bones  of  wild 
pigs,  a  few  skeleton  fists,  and  the 


utensils  they  are  not  so  cleanly. 
These  are  not  washed  between 
meals,  and  while  dogs  are  not  al- 
lowed to  put  their  noses  into  the 
pots,  the  flies  are  free  to  come  and 
go. 

The    Generosity    of    Nature 

The  houses  are  warmed  at  night 
by  tiny  smudgy  fires — each  person 
building  his  own.  fire  beside  his  bed. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous 
to  these  savages — the  trees  alone 
are  many,  and  remarkable  in  size 
and  use.  They  are  an  unfailing 
source  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter. One  species  of  palm  yields 
vegetable-ivory  nuts,  and  another, 
sago ;  while  others  furnish  material 
for  huts  and  dress.    The  cocoanut 
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Cocoanuts  are  now  planted  over  large  areas,  as  they  are  needed  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  as  well  as  an  article  of  food.  In  the  tree-nurseries  ripe  cocoanuts  are 
laid  on  the  ground  for  about  four  months  until  they  have  sprouted  well.  They  are 
then  planted  in  wide  rows.  Trees  begin  to  bear  when  they  are  four  years  old  and 
continue  to  bear  heavily  until  they  are  about  twenty  years  old. 


rations  the  holes  serve  as  "pockets" 
in  which  to  carry  their  pipes  and 
match  boxes.  Like  all  primitive 
people  they  love  to  wear  flowers  in 
their  hair  and  use  natural  perfumes 
to  excess. 

Tattooing  on  face,  arms,  breast 
and  back  is  a  form  of  decoration 
used  by  both  men  and  women.  A 
youth  must  be  tattooed  before  he 
is  considered  a  man. 

Instead  of  using  colored  tattoo- 
ing, double  or  triple  rows  of  cir- 
cular or  elongated  raised  cicatrices 
are  made  by  placing  powdered 
touchwood  on  the  skin  and  lighting 
it,  then  converting  the  burns  into 
festering  sores ;  or  the  claw  of  a 
flying- fox  is  used  to  make  wounds 
that  quickly  fester.  It  is  a  painful 
and  costly  process.  When  the 
operation  is  over  a  hole  is  dug  for 
the  person  near  the  sea,  where  he 


gives  food,  drink,  cooking  utensils 
and  a  medium  of  foreign  exchange 
(copra)  ;  the  tow,  heavy  as  iron, 
furnishes  the  wood  for  war  clubs ; 
and  from  the  mango  which  grows 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea  the  natives 
get  both  food  and  ships.  The  nuts 
of  the  white-leaved  Ama,  or  candle- 
nut  tree,  are  strung  on  an  oil- 
soaked  rib  of  a  cocoanut  leaf  and 
used  as  lamps.  The  taro,  an  arum- 
like  lily,  has  an  edible  root  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cocoanut.  Taro 
and  cultivated  yams  constitute  the 
main  articles  of  their  diet.  The 
fronds  of  some  ferns  and  the  young 
leaves  of  the  taro  are  frequently 
cooked  by  stone-boiling,  for  greens. 
In  still  lagoons  there  is  a  crisp 
edible  algie,  which  resembles 
bunches  of  green  grapes  in  size  and 
shape.  Besides  these  staple  foods 
the  islanders  often  vary  their  diet 
with  bread  fruits,  pawpaws,  limes 
and  mangoes. 

Fish,  which  abound  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  lagoons,  supply  the 
greater  portion  of  the  animal  food. 
The  Solomons  are  superior  fisher- 
men, using  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  lines  and  nets  to  make  their 
catches.  The  twine  for  their  lines 
and  nets  is  made  from  the  fibre  of 
a  clinging  plant.  They  use  both  drag 


and  dip  nets.  The  hooks  which  are 
used  on  their  lines  are  carved  from 
mother  of  pearl,  being  either 
smooth  hooks  or  barbed. 

Possums,  wild  pigs,  and  guana  or 
monitor  lizards,  which  they  roast, 
give  a  pleasant  variation  from  raw 
fish.  They  love  pig-fat  as  a  drink, 
and  catch  the  cocoanut-eating  crab 
for  the  fat  on  its  abdomen. 

Dress   and   Ornaments 

Dress  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
cern on  the  Solomon  Islands,  for 
the  climate  is  always  summery.  But 
personal  adornment  aside  from 
clothing  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Wherever  the  white 
man's  influence  does  not  reach,  the 
men  wear  only  the  loin-cloth  and 
the  women  a  fringe  of  hemp-fibre. 
The  wealthier  men  own  "shirt- 
fronts"  and  head  bands  of  white 
cowrie  shells.  Pendants,  armlets 
and  necklaces  are  greatly  desired. 
The  armlet  which  is  worn  on  the 
left  arm  is  a  convenient  place  to 
carry  one's  pipe  and  tobacco. 
Combs  are  carried  in  the  hair. 
Some  tribes  pierce  their  noses  and 
on  festive  occasions  wear  elabo- 
rately carved  nose  rings.  Others 
pierce  and  elongate  their  ear-lobes 
for  decorative  purposes.  When  not 
wearing   their    nose    or    ear    deco- 


One   of  the  Nut-Bearinsf    Palms 
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Small  dug-out  canoes  with  outriggers  are  used  on  quiet  inland  waters.  The 
outrigger  is  usually  a  long  narrow  plank  attached  to  the  canoe  by  five-foot, poles. 


lies  face  downward  so  he  can  dip 
his  fevered  face  into  the  sea  to 
cool. 

In  some  parts  of  the  islands  the 
natives  possess  small  pocket-bags 
which  they  carry  on  their  left 
shoulders.  The  contents  of  these 
bags  are  usually  a  stick  or  two  of 
tobacco,  a  dirty  clay  pipe,  a  box  of 
matches,  or  two  or  three  areca  nuts 
for  chewing,  a  package  of  betel- 
pepper  leaves,  a  small  ornamented 
box  to  contain  lime  for  betel-nut 
chewing,  a  pearl-shell  scraper  for 
scraping  cocoanuts,  a  pearl  spoon 
for  the  soup  made  by  scraping  the 
cocoanut,  and  two  cockle  shells  to 
be  used  as  tweezers  to  remove 
superfluous  hair.  Chewing  betel- 
nuts  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
going  on  a  dry  "jag". 

The  islanders  are  musical.  Some 
of  their  tunes  are  very  lovely. 
Drums,  panean  pipes  and  conches 
are  their  chief  musical  instruments. 
They  speak  in  low  monotonous 
tones,  never  using  a  tone  of  com- 
mand or  raising  their  voices  in  dis- 
pute. For  a  people  with  a  limited 
vocabulary  they  use  very  few 
gesticulations. 

Canoes   for   Transportation 

Almost  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation is  by  canoe.  Throughout 
the  entire  group  of  islands  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  uniformity  of 
canoe  design  and  construction. 
Dug-outs   are   not    frequently   seen 


except  in  sheltered  bays,  and  even 
then  they  are  provided  with  out- 
riggers, for  they  are  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  long  and  often  only  nine 
inches  across.  The  famous  head- 
hunting canoes,  most  of  which  were 
wisely  confiscated  by  the  British 
some  years  ago,  are  magnificent 
crafts.  They  are  unusually  large  and 
graceful  "tomakas,"  often  measur- 
ing 50  or  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bows  and  stern  are  curved  and  pro- 
longed upward  in  6  or  7  foot  beaks, 
that  served  admirably  to  protect 
the  crew  from  flying  missiles  when 
approaching  or  fleeing  from  ene- 
mies. The  sides  are  made  of 
three  planks  pegged  together  and 
caulked  with  putty  made  from  the 
nut  of  a  tree.  The  putty  is  resinous 
and  impervious  to  water.  The  keel 
of  the  tomaka  is  flat. 

The  sides  and  bow  of  the  War 
Canoes  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  geometric  designs  oi  tri- 
angular pieces  of  pearl  and  nautilus 
shells,  and  banded  with  rows  of 
white  cowry  shells.  Just  above  the 
water-line  ihere  is  a  figure-head,  a 
sort  of  little  tutelar  diety  supposed 
to  detect  the  hidden  rock  and  lurk- 
ing foe.  The  canoes  are  as  a  rule 
propelled  by  paddles,  but  occasion- 
ally ai  tribe  becomes  emboldened 
and  ventures  to  use  sails  on  quiet 
waters. 

No  matter  where  a  native  is  go- 
ing, he  always  carries  his  shield  and 


spear.  The  Solomon  Islander  does 
not  use  any  poison  on  his  darts  and 
spears  except  to  dip  them  in  putrid 
flesh. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  are 
fierce,  treacherous  people  who  for- 
bid approach,  consequently  most  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
coast  natives.  A  little  tobacco  has 
always  been  considered  a  flag  of 
truce.  A  man  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  without  tobacco  is  much 
worse  off  than  a  man  in  a  big  city 
without  money. 

Copra,  the  dried  meat  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  is  the  chief  medium  of  ex- 
change. Here  is  another  example 
of  the  value  of  numerous  wives; 
a  luxury  which,  to  the  disgruntle- 
nient  of  the  native,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  forbidden.  Originally, 
the  more  wives  a  man  had  the 
greater  the  amount  of  copra  he 
could  have  ready  for  the  trader. 
Palm  oil  from  the  Kernel  palm 
ranks  high  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  the  oil  used  in  our 
better  grades  of  toilet-soap. 


In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  musician 
these  bamboo  Pipes  O'  Pan  give  forth 
sweet,  weird  music. 
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The  Advance  of  Civilization 

Recruiters,  under  strict  govern- 
ment supervision,  come  to  the 
Solomon  Islands  to  get  native  labor- 
ers to  go  for  a  term  of  two  years 
to  work  on  local  plantations.  These 
laborers  are  seldom  kept  for  longer 
than  two  years  for  they  are  apt  to 
become  actually  incapacitated  and 
even  die  of  home-sickness.  The 
native  who  returns  home  laden  with 
his  pay,  which  usually  consists  of 
knives  and  a  wooden  chest  of  orna- 
ments, dishes  and  calico,  is  joy- 
ously greeted  by  his  entire  village, 
whom  he  is  not  at  all  overjoyed  to 
see  for  he  well  knows  that  before 
he  has  been  ashore  long  he  will  be 
honored  by  being  relieved  of  most 
of  his  much-prized  possessions. 

Even  though  the  stamp  of  civili- 
zation is  slowly  being  placed  on  the 
islands,  life  is  still  a  precarious 
matter.  Although  the  great  head- 
hunting raids  are  over,  the  Solomon 
Islanders  are  still  savages  at  heart, 
and  individuals  occasionally  find 
themselves  in  need  of  a  head  to 
appease  the  dread  powers  that 
punish  mercilessly  a  disobeyed 
taboo. 


Boy  Scout  Activities 


Fire-making    apparatus 


Throwing  the   boomerang 


This  summer  there  is  a  meeting 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  of  the 
proudest  Boy  Scouts  in  the  world. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
selected  because  of  their  excellence 
to  attend  the  Jamboree  which  is 
held  about  once  in  four  years  as  a 
get-together  occasion  for  Scouts 
all  over  the  world.  The  trip  to  the 
Jamboree  is  a  reward  for  excel- 
lence in  scout  work.  The  program 
includes  not  only  instruction  and 
entertainment,  but  interesting  con- 
tests of  all  sorts  and  illustrations  of 
various  Scout  methods  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Scout  leaders  in  the  United 
States  are  preparing  for  the  early 
autumn  meeting  of  Scout  execu- 
tives at  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 
Here  special  intensive  courses  of 
training  are  held,  experiences  are 
exchanged,  and  in  many  important 
conferences  the  successful  course 
of  Scout  work  in  the  United  States 
is  charted  for  the  following  year. 

The  instruction  and  training  of 
Boy  Scouts  all  over  the  world  has 
received  great  impetus  in  recent 
years  by  the  constantly  increasing 
use  of  visual  methods.  Pictures  of 
various  forms  are  now  used  by  al- 
most all  troops  and  are  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction for  many  troops.  The 
series  of  official  Boy  Scout  pictures 
which  long  have  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  boys  and  their  troop 
leaders  is  now  about  complete.  The 
pictures  have  been  in  process  of 
preparation  for  about  two  years, 
but  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Scout  troops  in  the  United 
States  have  had  the  advantage  of 
them. 

The  pictures  are  all  primarily  for 
the  information  and  instruction  of 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  similar 
organizations.  They  cover  every- 
thing that  a  Scout  is  supposed  to 
learn.  Each  step  in  every  activity 
is  clearly  shown  by  individual  pic- 
tures. For  instance:  how  to  make 
fire  with  a  fire-stick  is  shown  in  a 
series   of    six    pictures    which,    to- 


gether with  the  paragraph  of  in- 
struction given  with  the  pictures, 
are  a  sufficient  guide  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  learn  to  make  fire  in 
this  way. 

The  pictures  are  issued  in  sev- 
eral forms,  ranging  from  small 
stereoscopic  views,  through  large 
photographs  and  prints,  up  to  glass 
slides  and  PICTUROLS  for  the 
stereopticon.  This  material  is  all 
official,  having  been  prepared  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  is 
available  through  the  Corte-Scope, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Archery  is  a  ke 


)ort 


Can   you   do   this? 


THE  SAILING  DATE 

A  team  of  forty-eight  boys  of  the 
best  type  of  American  Scouthood  sails 
July  25th  for  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
August   10-17. 

This  team  will  travel  as  a  unit  on 
one  passport  from  the  departure  from 
New  York  until  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try in  time  for  school  next  September. 
May  they  return  with  the  hopes  of  their 
success  fulfilled! 
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"He  lived  in  a  great  town  in  the  north  country,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  chimneys  to  sweep." 


"Up  jumped  the  little  white  lady  in  her  bed.' 


I 


The  Children's  Hour 


• 


"She  walked  beside  Tom: 


EVERY  child  will  enjoy  the  story  of  Tom,  the 
little    chimney-sweep,    who    lived    in    a    great 
town,  and  was  treated  cruelly  by  his  bad  mas- 
ter Grimes. 

The  Irish  woman  who  walked  beside  Tom  on  the 
way  to  the  squire's  house,  the  old  dame  "Be-done- 
by-as-you-did,"  and  Mother  Carey,  all  help  the  boy 
in  the  many  adventures  that  befall  him  after  his 
drowning  and  changing  to  a  water-baby. 

The  great  rule  of  life  as  indorsed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  is  the  Law  of  Cause  and  Effect. 
Through  a  study  of  the  tiny  creatures  of  land  and 
water,  the  writer  seeks  to  teach  this  truth. 

Mischievous  Tom  feeds  a  pebble  to  an  anemone 
and  when  the  good  dame  "Be-done-by-as-you-did" 
gives  the  other  water-babies  candy,  she  pops  a  stone 
into  Tom's  mouth.  When  the  child  learns  that  every 
deed,  good  or  bad,  returns  to  him  sometimes  with 
interest,  he  begins  to  think  before  he  acts. 

Later  Tom  robs  the  candy  cup-board  and  repent- 
ing, confesses  his  offense,  after  he  has  grown  prickles 
all  over  his  body.  Old  Mrs.  Cause  and  Effect  read- 
ily grants  her  forgiveness  but  explains  that  repen- 
tance cannot  wipe  out  punishment  for  sin,  as  every 
action  has  its  proper  consequence,  every  cause  its  un- 
erring effect,  and  that  Tom's  prickles  having  been 
made  by  himself  and  not  imposed  on  him  from  with- 
out, he  alone  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  remove  them. 
Tom  rescues  a  lobster  caught  in  a  pot  and  loses  his 
hated  knobs. 

Learning  that  he  cannot  go  "home"  with  his  lit- 
tle playmate  until  he  has  done  a  kind  act  to  one  he 
does  not  love,  Tom  goes  on  a  long  adventurous  jour- 
ney in  search  of  his  old  enemy  Grimes.  This  eman- 
cipates Tom  and  he  becomes  a  boy  again  instead  of 
a  water-baby.  Allegorically,  Elbe  is  Tom's  better  or 
higher  self  and  Grimes  his  lower  self,  and  it  is  Tom's 
duty  to  bring  the  diverse  elements  of  his  being  into 
one  perfect  whole. 
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I  The  Water  Babies  f 

Sketches  by  Laura  Brey 

WHILE     "The     Water-Babies,"     by     Charles 
Kingsley  is  a  fantasy  written  primarily  for 
children,  older  folks  will  find  it  worth-while 
reading,  and  worth-while  telling  to  the  children,  for 
it  is  permeated  with  a  simple,  broad  and  sane  philoso- 
phy. 

The  author  seeks  to  make  clear  in  this  charm- 
ing fairy  tale,  one  simple  doctrine  —  "that  the  soul 
makes  the  body,  just  as  the  snail  makes  its  shell." 
He  feels  any  philosophy  is  pernicious,  which  teaches 
that  the  body  makes  the  soul,  or  that  the  soul  and 
body  are  detached  and  independent  of  each  other. 
As  he  quaintly  asserts,  the  soul  is  not  stuck  into  the 
body  as  a  pin  is  stuck  into  a  pincushion,  else  it  would 
fall  out. 

Kingsley  believes  life  to  be  continuous  and  that 
while  it  is  only  a  surmise  that  we  have  lived  before, 
it  is  positive  that  we  will  continue  to  live  after  we 
have  apparently  died.  Man  simply  throws  off  one 
covering,  as  does  the  dragon  fly  and  in  his  new  en- 
velope proceeds  in  a  different  environment  perhaps  to 
continue  his  existence,  the  change  called  Death  hav- 
ing made  him  neither  better  nor  worse.  Through  a 
study  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  lower  creatures 
the  author  attempts  to  show  that  there  could  be 
equally  marvelous  changes  in  man  and  encourages  a 
study  of  all  the  manifold  living  forms,  in  order  by 
analogy  to  learn  more  of  man  and  the  inner  meaning 
of  Life,  as  well  as  the  lower  growth. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  nature  book,  the  story  is  en- 
trancing, as  it  is  filled  with  much  information  con- 
cerning land  and  water  life.  Every  child  will  enjoy 
such  bits  of  natural  history  as  those  relating  to  the 
dragon-fly,  the  caddis-fly,  the  otter  and  the  salmon, 
and  the  interesting  references  to  the  barnacles,  the 
star-fish  and  others  will  pique  his  curiosity  and  in- 
cite him  to  a  study  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life.  The  description  of  the  bottom  of  the  river 
during  the  storm  is  very  vivid  and  realistic  and  when 
the  swift  current  bears  Tom  "down  to  the  sea,"  each 
reader  in  fancy  can  make  the  journey  with  him. 


'I  am  a  dragon-fly  now." 


"Dozvn  to  the  sea." 


"Tom   saw   that   the  poor  salmon   zvas  speared  right 
through." 
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The  A  B  C  of  Graphing 

By  J.  V.  Ankeney 
Associate  Professor  in  Charge  of  Visual  Instruction,   University  of  Missouri 

II.      The    Bar  Graph 


THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ILLUSTRATING  HOW 
^Copyright,   1924,   by  J.    V.   Ankeney. 

THE  bar  graph  depends  upon 
length  of  line  for  its  com- 
parisons. Since  the  eye  is 
better  trained  to  measure  lineal  dis- 
tances, and  can  do  it  with  greater 
accuracy  and  less  difficulty  than  it 
does  angles,  it  follows  that  the  bar 
graph  is  more  accurate  than  is  the 
circular  graph.  It  is  possible  so  to 
place  the  bars  that  they  lie  rela- 
tively close  together,  while  this  is 
impossible  with  sectors  of  circles. 
To  facilitate  discussion  I  have 
made  the  following  arbitrary  clas- 
sification of  bar  graphs : 
A.     Horizontal 


World  J    Corn 

Crop 
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DRY  FIGURES  ARE  MADE  UNDERSTANDABLE 

data  such  as  we  have  here.  (Fig. 
VII.)  In  most  cases  the  compound 
series  is  more  accurate  and  less  an- 
noying to  read  since  the  magnitudes 
to  be  compared  lie  side  by  side. 


Fig.  I 


Single 
Series 

a.     Simple 


c. 


Compound  or 
grouped. 
Component  or 
subdivided. 


B.     Vertical 


1. 

2. 


Single 
Series 

a. 

b. 


Simple 
Compound  or 

grouped. 
c.     Component  or 

subdivided. 

Single 

Figure  I  shows  a  single  horizon- 
tal bar  and  Figure  II  shows  the 
same  in  vertical  arrangement.  Fig- 
ure III  shows  a  correctly  arranged 
graph  in  chart  form.  In  each  of 
the  above  cases  the  graph  has  been 
used  to  show  parts  of  the  whole. 

Simple    Series 

Figures  IV  and  V  shows  a  sim- 
ple series  of  bars  in  the  horizontal 
arrangements.  In  these  cases  sim- 
ple comparisons  are  made.  Note  the 
arrangement  reading  from  top  to 
bottom  and  from  left  to  right.  If 
time  is  involved  t he  earliest  date  is 
always  placed  at  the  top  in  hori- 
zontal series  or  to  the  left  in  a 
vertical  series. 
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Fig.   II 
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Fig.   Ill 
Compound  or  Grouped  Series 

Figure  VI  illustrates  the  use  of 
the  compound  series  where  the  in- 
dividuals in  a  series  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  in  regard  to 
several  different  aspects.  Note  the 
calibrated  scale  in  Figure  VI.  It 
is  an  aid  to  accurate  teaching. 

Ofttimes  one  sees  the  right  and 
left  hand  bar  graph  used  to  present 
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Fig.  VII 
Component  Series 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  a 
series  of  items  must  be  compared 
and  at  the  same  time  their  com- 
ponent parts  must  be  shown.  Figure 
VIII  shows  such  a  graph  where  the 
bars  are  not  variable  as  to  length. 
Figure  IX  illustrates  the  case 
where  the  individual  items  in  the 
series  vary. 

Generally  speaking,  the  horizon- 
tal bar  is  more  accurately  read  than 
the  vertical.  We  are  better  trained 
hi  estimating  horizontal  distances. 
On  the  other  hand  the  vertical  lends 
itself  better  to  labeling  under  cer- 
tain conditions  than  does  the  hori- 
zontal.   See  Fig.  III. 
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Fig.  VIII 


APPLE   TREES   OF    BEARING   AGE 

AND 

TREES    NOT    OF    BEARING   AGE 
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General    Rules 


Fig.  IX 


1.  Always  start  bars  at  a  well 
defined  zero  line. 

2.  Avoid  false  zero  lines.  (Fig. 
X.)    These  are  made  by 

a.  Cutting  off  left  hand  end 
of  bar  to  shorten  it, 

b.  Running    a    belt    of    great 
contrast  through  the  bars. 

3.  Use  care  that  bars  are  not 
made  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length.  The  opposite  extreme 
is  equally  unsatisfactory. 

4.  Avoid  placing  bars  far  apart ; 
such  graphs  are  difficult  to  read. 

5.  Avoid  placing  lettering  on 
bar  or  at  end  of  bar.  (Fig.  X.)  Can 
you  tell  why  ?  It  is  usually  best  also 
to  avoid  lettering  beneath  each  of 
a  series  of  horizontal  bars.  Place 
it  to  the  left  of  the  zero  line  where 
it  belongs.  This  enables  you  to  place 


the  bars  closer  to- 
gether where  they 
are  more  easily  com- 
pared. 

6.  Variety  may  be 
added  to  bar  graphs. 

a.  By  the  careful 
use  of  color. 

b.  .  By  use  of  sym- 
bols (Fig.  XL). 

c.  By  use  of  pic- 
tures.  Fig.  XII 
shows  the  correct  ar- 
rangement when  pic- 
tures are  used. 

Future    articles    will    deal    with 
Pictographs,  Curves  and  Maps. 
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The  distribution  of  Uncle  Sam's  income  for 
1922,  showing  the  various  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used. 

ERRATUM   AND   ADDENDUM 

In  the  chapter  on  Circular  Graphs,  on 
Page  191  of  the  July  issue,  Figure  VIII 
should  have  been  Figure  VII.  The 
graph  shown  here  should  appear  as 
Figure  VIII  in  the  note-books  of  those 
who  are  saving  the  instalments  of  this 
interesting  series  of  articles. 


Developing  Technique 

"Why  is  the  little  fellow  crying?" 
"Because  he  can't  have  a  holiday." 
"Why  can't   he   have   a   holiday?" 
"Because    he    doesn't    go    to    school 

yet." 


"I  am  a  great  believer  in  luck.  The 
harder  I  work  the  more  of  it  I  seem 
to  have." 


Another  Alibi 

"What's  the  idea  of  driving  all  over 
the  place?"  demanded  the  traffic  cop  sar- 
castically. "I  suppose  the  road  looks  that 
way  to  you." 

"Not  a-tall,  offsher,"  replied  the 
slightly  befuddled  motorist.  "I'm  aw- 
right.  Road's  awright.  But  thish  ish 
new  car  and  jush  got  chrishened.  Cham- 
pagne went  to  th'  steerin'  gear." 
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Woman's  Bureau  Using  Visual  Aids 


THE  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  mak- 
ing extensive  use  of  visual 
material  in  the  propagation  of  its 
ideas  for  industrial  improvement. 
Following  is.  an  account  of  this 
government  activity  by  Mary  N. 
Winslow  in  charge  of  exhibits. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  are  lent  free  of  charge  for 
limited  periods  to  organizations  or 
individuals  who  indicate  that  they 
can  use  them  to  advantage.  Bor- 
rowers of  the  motion  picture,  the 
large  exhibit,  the  model  factory, 
and  the  theatre  exhibit  are  required 
to  pay  all  express  charges.  Special 
exhibits  are  prepared  for  use  in 
localities  where  the  standard  ex- 
hibits are  not  applicable. 

1.      The   Large  Exhibit 

This  exhibit  is  for  general  dis- 
play purposes  and  emphasizes  the 
subject  of  wages  and  hours  of 
work.  It  is  nine  feet  high  and  six 
feet  deep  and  its  width  can  be  ad- 
justed from  10  to  20  feet.  Because 
the  Womens'  Bureau  has  only  one 
of  these  displays  applications  for  it 
should  be  made,  if  possible,  sev- 
eral months  in  advance. 

2.      The    Model    Factory 

Ideal  working  conditions  are 
illustrated  in  the  model  factory, 
which  is  a  small  exhibit,  in  one  unit, 
four   feet  long  by  three  feet  high. 


Standards  are  shown  by  the  actual 
models  and  by  illustrated  captions, 
so  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the 
different  items.  Lighted  by  a  single 
attachment  from  one  electric  light 
socket,  this  model  is  a  very  simple 
one  to  set  up  as  it  stands  in  its  own 
box  and  is  complete  in  one  piece. 
It  is  a  graphic  and  attractive  pres- 
entation of  actual  factory  con- 
ditions, and  as  such  will  be  useful 
to  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
factors  included  in  any  program  for 
the  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions. The  original  model  of  this 
factory   is   part   of   the   permanent 


health  exhibit   in  the   Smithsonian 
Museum  in  Washington. 

3.      The  Theater  Exhibit 

The  six  miniature  theaters  which 
comprise  this  exhibit  illustrate 
standards  of  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  women  in 
industry.  Looking  at  these  dis- 
plays, which  are  about  41  inches 
long  and  31  inches  high,  one  seems 
to  look  into  a  factory  room  with 
a  vista  of  belts  and  machines. 
Standing  out  in  the  foreground  are 
figures  of  women  at  work,  posed  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  standards  which 
are  described  in  short  captions 
printed  on  the  frame  which  goes 
around  the  little  stage.  Lighting 
arrangements  are  supplied  so  that 
each  theater  can  be  illuminated^  the 
whole  connection  coming  from  one 
electric  light  socket. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are: 

( 1 )  The  living  wage  and  the 
items  it  must  cover. 

(2)  The  8-hour  day  and  the  ac- 
tivities which  should  go  to 
fill  up  the  24  hours  of  a 
woman's  day. 

(3)  Seating;  with  models  of 
women  using  two  good  types 
of  factorv  chairs. 
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(4)  Lighting;  with  models  of 
women  at  machines  which 
are  well  and  poorly  lighted. 

(5)  Sanitation;  with  models  of 
women  using  sanitary  drink- 
ing  and    washing    facilities. 

(6)  Comfort ;  with  models  of 
girls  eating  lunch  and  rest- 
ing in  a  well  planned  rest 
room. 

These  theaters  are  decorated  in 
bright  colors,  with  miniature  drop 
curtains,  and  when  lighted  are  par- 
ticularly attractive.  They  are  simple 
to  set  up,  require  no  apparatus,  and 
pack  flat  so  that  shipping  expense 
is  minimized. 

3.       Motion    Picture "When 

Women  Work" 

Two-reel  film  —  Takes  one-half 
hour  to  show.  The  picture  shows 
actual  industrial  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent factories,  and  the  story  of 
the  two  girls  who  work  in  them. 
It    is    loaned    free    for    a    limited 


period.  Applicants  for  the  use  of 
this  film  should  state  the  type  and 
probable  size  of  their  audience,  the 
period  for  which  use  is  desired,  and 
whether  licensed  operators  will  be 
employed  to  show  the  film. 

4.       Poster "When    Women    Work" 

A  large  poster  in  three  colors, 
printed  with  a  spaec  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poster  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  local  time,  place,  and 
date  of  showing  the  film.  It  is 
furnished  in  limited  numbers  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  film,  and 
need  not  be  returned. 

5.       Folder 

A  small  three-page  folder  con- 
taining sketches  illustrating  indus- 
trial standards  for  women.  The 
sketches  are  reproduced  in  the  mo- 
tion picture.  These  folders  can  be 
supplied  free  in  sufficient  numbers 
so  that  one  can  be  given  to  each 
person  attending  the  meeting  at 
which  the  film  is  shown. 


6.      Poster — "America  Will  Be  As 
Strong  As   Her   Women" 

A  small  poster,  24  by  17  inches 
—  in  black  and  white  —  showing  a 
woman  tossing  a  baby.  This  poster 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  anv 
campaign  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions for  women,  and  will  be  sup- 
plied free  in  limited  quantites. 

7.       Maps    and    Charts 

Five  colored  maps,  24  by  39 
inches,  showing  the  standing  of 
different  States  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion for  women  —  daily  hours. 
weekly  hours,  minimum  wage  com- 
missions, and  the  status  of  women 
as  State  labor  officials.  Colored 
charts,  35  by  37  inches,  based  on 
Census  figures  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
showing  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  wage  earning  women  and 
their  hours  and  earnings  in  ten 
States. 


Forms  Better  Than 
Pictures 

ON  ANOTHER  page  appears 
an  article  on  the  visualiza- 
tion of  our  system  of 
numerical  notation.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  how  arithmetic  can  be 
introduced  to  youngsters  by  the  use 
of  unit  cube  forms  which  can  be 
handled  by  the  children  and  built 
up  into  all  sorts  of  numerical  com- 
binations. The  same  method  is 
being  applied  to  the  study  of 
geometry. 

The  system  is  designed  especially 
for  the  primary  grades,  to-  help  the 
children  to  form  concepts,  not  only 
of  the  forms,  but  of  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  and 
out  of  which  all  the  problems  of 
mensuration  and  geometry  grow. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  to  teach  little 
children  the  philosophy  of  these 
forms,  but  to  help  them  to  form 
accurate  concepts  of  these  forms 
and  their  elements,  and  thus  lay 
the   foundations    for  accurate   and 


easy  mathematical  thinking.  The 
plan  of  the  series  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  course  of  study,  but 
to  help  the  child  to  form  accurate 
concepts  of  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  by  seeing  and  handling  the 
forms  themselves  and  the  elements 
out  of  which  their  problems  grow. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  who  de- 
signed this  method  of  visualizing 
numbers,  believes  that  of  the  three 
methods  of  visualization ;  by  pic- 
tures, films  and  the  forms  that  they 
represent,  the  forms  are  the  best  of 
all ;  for  they  can  be  handled  as  well 
as  seen,  and  are  always  ready  at 
the  teacher's  hand  as  occasion  re- 
quires. The  notation  forms,  de- 
scribed in  the  article,  possess  great 
educational  value,  for  they  give  the 
young  mind  a  new  power  that  it 
never  had  before.  When  a  number 
is  mentioned  a  picture  appears 
upon  the  screen  of  the  mind  that 
shows  the  relative  value  of  the 
number's  digits.  The  method  is  a 
real  discovery  as  an  educational 
device,  so  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
been  granted  a  patent  on  it. 


For  Better  Schools 

If  there'  is  one  picture  in  the 
L  nited  States  that  is  disgraceful  to 
this  democracy  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  treated  the  most 
sacred  institution  we  have,  upon 
which  our  whole  Government  rests, 
and  that  is  the  public  school.  It  is 
probable  that  not  many  of  you 
know  who  the  teacher  is  that 
teaches  your  children.  So  I  say, 
put  in  your  good  school,  your 
graded  school,  that  will  gather  up 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  let  that  school  be  articulated 
with  the  life  of  the  community  so 
that  the  boy  is  not  taught  about 
Russia  before  he  is  taught  about  the 
United  States.  And  have  just  one 
language  taught  in  that  school,  and 
that  the  American  language.  And 
in  that  community  there  should  be 
a  community  center — a  place  where 
the  people  can  gather  together, 
where  they  can  have  their  own  life 
and  express  themselves  as  they  de- 
sire.— Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  1913-1920. 
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Dental  Hygiene  in  the  Schools 

Nils  Juell,  D.  D.  S. 
Member,  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ONE  of  the  first  things  with 
which  an  American  travel- 
ing in  England  is  struck  is 
the  frequency  and  the  frankness 
with  which  the  Englishman  men- 
tions his  liver.  The  English  liver,  it 
seems,  is  continually  getting  into 
polite  conversation,  on  every  sort  of 
occasion.  Both  men  and  women  talk 
about  it.  It  is  the  first  organ  in- 
quired after  when  one  Englishman 
meets  another.  "Good  Morning, 
Old  Top !  I  say,  How's  your  liver 
this  morning?" 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
us  in  America  to  dignify  our  teeth 
to  the  position  of  social  prominence 
which  the  livers  enjoy  in  England. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  greet 
each  other  every  day  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Good  Morning,  How  are 
your  teeth  this  morning?"  Now, 
that  question  would  be  a  good  na- 
tional habit  for  Americans  to  ac- 
quire. It  would  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of 
healthy  teeth  and  their  relation  to 
daily  health.  It  ought  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  encourage  preventive 
care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  and  to 
promote  better  national  health  and 
greater  national  happiness. 

Medical  science,  day  by  day,  is 
attaching  more  and  more  impor- 
tance to  the  teeth  and  the  funda- 
mental relation  they  bear  to  the 
health  of  the  entire  body.  America 
as  a  nation  is  getting  selfconscious 
about  its  teeth,  even  though  our 
teeth  have  not  yet  become  a  leading 
topic  of  social  conversation.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  coming  rapidly, 
when  bad  teeth  and  an  unhealthy 
mouth  will  carry  a  social  stigma, 
simply  because  they  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  physical  disgrace.  Social 
opinion  always  eventually  follows 
and  supports  scientific  opinion. 

The  logical  channel  through 
which  to  induct  any  progressive 
idea  into  society    is    through    the 


"This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  paper  read 
before  the  Child  Hygiene  Department,  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July   1,   1924. 


channel  of  youth.  The  younger 
generation  is  just  as  receptive  to 
progressive  ideas  as  it  is  to  reac- 
tionary ideas,  and  in  fact  more  so. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  future 
of  the  oral  hygiene  movement  de- 
pends upon  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  put  into 
operation  in  the  public  schools  to- 
day. The  school  children  of  today 
are  in  a  position  to  acquire  scientific 
habit    of    thought,    concerning   the 


Dr.  Nils  Juell 

care  of  their  teeth,  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  grow  up  to  healthier 
manhood  and  womanhood  if  they 
are  privileged  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  an  enlightened  oral  hygiene  pro- 
gram in  the  schools.  It  will  be  a 
rare  grandfather,  fifty  years  from 
now,  who  will  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  toothbrush  and  the 
value  of  going  to  a  dentist  for  pre- 
ventive care,  rather  than  reparative 
care.  The  era  of  healthy  mouths 
and  scientifically  cared  for  teeth 
has  set  in,  in  America.  Dentistry 
has  passed  out  of  the  stage  in  which 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  crowns, 
bridges,  and  plates.  It  has  entered 
the  era  of  the  tooth  brush,  the  oral 
hygienist,  and  the  school  clinic. 

This  change,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  re- 
cent one,  but  the  indications  are 
that  it  is  spreading  with  great  ra- 


pidity. There  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
gressive public  school  system  in  the 
country  today  that  has  not  adopted 
some  form  of  oral  hygiene  pro- 
gram. And,  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging the  movement  in  the  pub- 
lic, schools  is  the  vast  amount  of 
publicity  given  to  oral  hygiene  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
through  the  medium  of  various 
health  enterprises  put  on  by  civic 
and  philanthropic  organizations  all 
over  the  country. 

We  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  in  a  better  position  than 
anybody  else  to  realize  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  which  calls  for  a 
more  complete  and  better  equipped 
system  of  oral  hygiene  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  today.  We  realize  the 
appalling  truth  of  recent  statistics 
which  declare  that  "70  to  90  per 
cent  of  American  school  children 
have  decayed  or  defective  teeth." 
The  results  of  this  condition,  its 
relation  to  mental  ability  and  the 
handicap  which  it  places  upon  the 
school  child  in  his  scholastic  prog- 
ress are  familiar  facts  to  us,  be- 
cause they  are  daily  forced  upon 
our  attention.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo's  recent  assertion  that 
"Ninety  per  cent  of  all  diseases  are 
conducted  through  the  mouth  and 
the  sinuses  of  the  head"  is  a  state- 
ment of  whose  significance  the  edu- 
cator is  keenly  aware,  because  he 
realizes,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
close  relation  between  physical  fit- 
ness and  mental  achievement. 

Particularly  is  it  important  that 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom  should 
grasp  the  vision  of  what  a  thorough 
program  of  oral  hygiene  may  mean 
to  the  future  of  American  school 
children.  Many  teachers  are  re- 
sponding to  that  vision,  and  in  cer- 
tain schools  the  success  of  the  oral 
hygiene  work  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  enterprise  and  imaginative 
thought  which  individual  teachers 
are  devoting  to  the  teaching  of  hy- 
giene in  the  classroom. 
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If  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  could 
have  stepped  into  a  certain  Minne- 
apolis grade  school  one  morning  a 
few  years  ago,  he  would  have  been 
a  witness  to  a  living  enactment  of 
his  own  slogan,  "When  a  feller 
needs  a  friend."  The  picture  pre- 
sented in  this  instance  had  as  its 
central  figure  eleven-year-old  John- 
nie, the  only  boy  in  the  Seventh  B 
grade  of  the  Longfellow  school 
who  did  not  possess  a  toothbrush. 
For  weeks  in  hygiene  class  he  had 
reported  to  the  teacher,  "No  tooth- 
brush !"  and,  consequently,  for 
weeks,  the  grade  of  the  class  had 
stood  at  an  ignominious  C.  At  last 
the  stigma  had  become  too  much 
for  the  class  to  bear.  And  so  the 
boys  had  assembled  with  Johnnie 
in  their  midst  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  about  getting  him  a 
toothbrush. 

Poor  Johnnie  that  day  was  in  the 
deepest  gloom  of  any  boy  in  the 
Longfellow  school.  He  was  sternly 
warned  that  if  he  did  not  have  a 
toothbrush  by  the  time  the  hygiene 
class  next  assembled,  the  other  fel- 
lows would  put  their  money  to- 
gether and  buy  him  one.  The  physi- 
cal training  and  hygiene  instructor 
was  met  by  a  radiant  Johnnie  when 
the  Seventh  B  boys  next  assembled 
for  their  hygiene  lesson.  "I've  got 
my  toothbrush!"  he  announced 
triumphantly. 

This  true  incident  illustrates  the 
vital  way  in  which  the  health  and 
hygiene  program  in  the  Minneapo- 
lis Public  Schools  gripped  the 
imagination  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  emphasizes  the  first  results  of 
the  educational  drive.  The  hero  of 
the  gang  in  the  Minneapolis  graded 
school  is  no  longer  the  one  who 
scorns  to  brush  his  teeth,  drink 
milk,  or  sleep  ten  hours  at  night. 
Rather,  he  is  the  boy  who  has  a 
100  per  cent  record  for  good  teeth, 
correct  posture,  and  normal  height 
and  weight.  The  health  game  is  one 
in  which  every  child  aspires  to  ex- 
cel as  earnestly  as  he  aspires  to  ex- 
cel in  football,  baseball,  or  track 
events. 

The  Game  of  a  Healthy  Mouth 
is  one  in  which  44,390  school  chil- 
dren in  Minneapolis  were  enrolled 
last  year.    That  was  the  number  of 


grade  children  examined  by  the 
four  hygienists  employed  to  travel 
from  school  to  school  and  examine 
the  teeth  of  all  children  from  the 
kindergarten  to  sixth  grade,  inclu- 
sive. 

There  are  82  grade  schools  in 
Minneapolis,  and  these  four  proph- 
ylactic visiting  nurses  visited  them 
all.  Not  merely  did  they  visit  them 
once;  they  re-checked  every  school 
three  and  two-thirds  times,  or,  in 
all,  they  examined  296  schools. 


JOIN  THE  ARMY  OF  GOOD  HEALTH 


The  plan  of  employing  four  hy- 
gienists who  should  devote  all  their 
time  to  dental  examinations  is  an 
important  part  of  the  dental  hy- 
giene program  which  was  inaugu- 
rated   in    the    Minneapolis    public 


schools  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  first  dental  survey  in  the 
schools  was  undertaken  by  volun- 
teer dentists  from  the  Minneapolis 
District  Dental  Society.  This  in- 
augural survey  was  conducted  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  Dr. 
F.  Denton  White,  our  school  den- 
tal supervisor. 

Valuable    information    was    ob- 
tained in  this  survey  as  to  the  need 
for  more  educational  work  in  the 
classroom    and    more    prophylactic 
clinics     and     nurses. 
The     percentage     of 
decay    found    among 
the  six  year  molars  of 
these  school  children 
gave   rise   to   a   cam- 
paign    which-    we 
have  been  vigorously 
carrying     on     ever 
since,   to   make  Min- 
neapolis the  healthiest 
six  year  molar  city  in 
the      United      States. 
Principals,    teachers 
and    nurses,    also 
Mothers     Clubs     and 
other  organizations 
are  lending  co-opera- 
tion in  this  campaign. 
The  educational  part  of  the  den- 
tal hygiene  program  we  consider  as 
having  a  value  of  55  per  cent,  as 
compared    with    25    per    cent,    the 
value  of  the  prophylactic  work,  and 
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20  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  repara- 
tive work.  The  educational  pro- 
gram comprises  the  examinations 
by  prophylactic  visiting  nurses, 
classroom  instruction  in  oral  hy- 
giene, instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
toothbrush,  keeping  of  Brownie 
charts  by  the  individual  pupils,  and 
the  awarding  of  gold  stars  to  indi- 
vidual pupils  as  they  attain  per-. 
fectly  healthy  mouths. 

One  object  of  the  educational 
program  is  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  and  enlist  their 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren's teeth. 

The  routine  followed  by  the 
prophylactic  nurses  in  keeping  up 
this  constant  survey  of  grade  chil- 
dren's teeth  is  as  follows : 

Each  individual  school  is  exam- 
ined from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade  (permission  first  being  ob- 
tained from  the  principal),  then  a 
record  of  each  individual  pupil  is 
made,  and  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren grouped  together  by  rooms.  A 
brief  talk  is  given  in  each  room  by 
the  nurse  or  by  Dr.  White,  the  den- 
tal supervisor,  to  explain  the  100 
per  cent,  or  gold  star  program  in 
which  they  are  being  enrolled,  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  den- 
tal care.  The  examinations  are  then 
conducted  by  first  taking  four  or 
five  children  from  the  room,  then, 
as  fast  as  each  child  is  returned  to 
the  room,  taking  another  in  his 
place.  In  this  way,  the  classroom 
work  is  but  slightly  interrupted. 

As  the  examination  is  being 
made,  the  nurse  gives  the  child  a 
personal  talk  to  arouse  his  interest 
in  the  game  of  working  for  a  gold 
star  healthy  mouth.  If  necessary, 
the  child  is  instructed  in  the  cor- 
rect method  of  brushing  his  teeth. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  caring  for  the  six 
year  molars. 

The  toothbrush  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  dental  hygiene 
work  was,  of  course,  a  large  one. 
In  some  cases  the  parents  indicated 
an  unwillingness  to  purchase  tooth- 
brushes for  their  children.  The  cost 
was,  in  some  cases,  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. The  problem  was  finally 
solved  by  getting  a  $500  appropria- 


tion from  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  to- 
gether with  a  $100  fund  from  the 
board  of  education,  to  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  toothbrushes. 
Five  thousand  brushes  were  sold 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  10c  each. 
These  brushes  were  distributed  by 
the  medical  nurses,  dental  nurses 
and  through  the  clinics. 

On  the  second  survey  of  each 
school,  each  child's  teeth  are 
checked  with  reference  to  cleaning, 
filling,  and  extraction.  If  no  work 
has  been  advised  in  the  preliminary 
survey,  the  case  is  checked  O.  K. 


dentist  upon  the  completion  of  all 
necessary  dental  work.  When  the 
certificate  has  been  signed,  indicat- 
ing that  the  work  has  been  done, 
it  is  returned  to  the  teacher,  who 
keeps  it  until  the  check-up  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

On  the  second  and  successive 
visits,  the  records  are  checked  by 
collecting  the  signed  certificates 
and  rewarding  gold  stars  to  those 
pupils  who  merit  them.  Those  who 
have  neglected  to  have  the  advised 
dental  work  done  are  further  urged 
to  complete  their  treatments  or  are 


The   School 

and  a  gold  star  placed  after  the 
name.  As  fast  as  each  child  has 
his  teeth  put  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  condition,  he  obtains  his 
gold  star. 

At  every  examination,  each  child 
receives  a  notification  slip,  which 
grades  his  mouth,  as  "good,"  "fair," 
or  "poor."  If  his  grade  is  "fair"  or 
"poor"  he  receives  in  addition  a 
dental  certificate  to  be  signed  by  a 
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The    Pupil's    Tooth    Record 


Dentist  at  Work 

referred  to  the  nurse  for  clinical  at- 
tention, if  the  parents  are  too  poor 
to  send  the  children  to  their  own 
dentist. 

The  honor  of  belonging  to  a  100 
per  cent  perfect  room  is  one  of  the 
incentives  held  up  before  each 
child  to  encourage  him  to  visit  the 
dentist  and  to  keep  up  the  tooth- 
brush habit  regularly.  The  opinion 
of  his  schoolfellows  enters  into  this 
situation,  and  is  a  strong  factor  in 
promoting  the  game  of  a  healthy 
mouth.  Records  are  posted  regu- 
larly, showing  the  health  percent- 
ages of  the  various  classrooms,  and 
this  causes  competition  to  run  high. 

Next  year,  to  further  stimulate 
individual  and  class  pride  in  the 
100  per  cent  healthy  mouth,  we  are 
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going  to  add  the  Good  Teeth  But- 
ton and  the  award  of  a  banner  to 
every  100  per  cent  class,  or  perhaps 
a  half  holiday  as  a  reward. 

The  efforts  resorted  to  by  in- 
dividual pupils  to  help  push  the 
record  of  their  rooms  up  to  100 
per  cent  illustrate  how  vitally  the 
children  are  entering  into  the 
healthy  mouth  game  in  the  schools. 
The  case  of  Arthur,  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  one  of  the  Minneapolis 
schools  is  typical. 

Arthur  heard  that  the  dental 
nurses  were  expected  to  visit  his 
room  the  following  Monday,  so  he 
hustled  off  to  the  drug  store  to  see 
if  he  could  get  a  job  for  Saturday. 
On  Monday,  he  came  to  school  with 
the  50  cents  he  had  earned,  and  the 
promise  of  more  work  the  next 
week.  With  beaming  face,  he  in- 
formed the  rest  of  the  class  that 
he  was  sure  he  would  not  hold  the 
room  back  long  from  a  100  per  cent 
record,  even  if  the  nurses  did  find 
some  cavities  in  his  teeth,  for  he 
was  ready  to  go  at  once  to  his  own 
dentist  and  pay  his  way.  When  the 
nurses  came,  they  found  his  teeth 
O.  K.,  so  he  had  an  extra  dollar 
for  his  bank  book. 

In  another  schoolroom,  as  an  ex- 
ercise, the  children  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  how  they  had  made  their 
room  a  100  per  cent  room.  Some 
extracts  from  their  compositions 
show  the  attitude  of  the  children 
toward  the  oral  hygiene  work : 

Lester:  "We  began  to  check 
ourselves  up  on  brushing  our  teeth 
more  than  we  ever  did  before. 
Every  morning  in  Civic  Chapter  we 
had  a  report  as  to  how  many  were 
not  through  at  the  dentist,  how 
many  did  not  even  have  appoint- 
ments, and  how  many  had  forgot- 
ten to  brush  their  teeth  morning  or 
evening." 

Cecil :  "This  term  there  are  20 
children  in  our  room  who  have  had 
their  teeth  in  good  condition  for 
three  terms  in  succession.  We  are 
the  ones  on  the  front  row.  We  are 
going  to  have  our  pictures  taken 
again  this  year.  Maybe  Dr.  White 
will  print  them  again." 

Blanche :  "It  is  fun  to  be  a  100 
per  cent  room.     Wherever  we  are 


next  year  we  hope  to  get  the  other 
boys  and  girls  to  help  us  to  do  it 
again." 

The  success  of  the  educational 
program  in  the  schools  and  the  ap- 
peal made  to  the  pride  of  the  pupils 
themselves  can  be  gauged  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  found  by  the 
dental  nurses  in  the  same  schools 
on  two  successive  surveys,  thirty 
days  apart.  On  the  first  examina- 
tion of  47  schools,  17j/>  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  found  to  have 
perfect  teeth  ;  on  the  next  examina- 
tion thirty  days  later,  the  record 
had  gone  up  to  Z7]/i  per  cent  per- 
fect teeth.  This  progress  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  ardor  with  which  the 
children  threw  themselves  into  the 
game  of  a  healthy  mouth,  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  their  rooms  up 
to  100  per  cent. 

To  supplement  the  lectures  on 
oral  hygiene  in  the  classrooms, 
Minneapolis  teachers  are  using  a 
reader,  "The  Tooth  Brush  Man's 
Own  Book,"  written  by  Hayle  C. 
Cavanor.  This  book  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  the  lower  grades 
and  is  highly  recommended  by 
teachers  and  dental  staff.  A  series 
of  "Health.  Habits"  cards  written 
by  Nettie  M.  Strate  is  also  used  in 
the  oral  hygiene  classes. 

The  crux  of  the  dental  hygiene 
campaign,  then,  is  the  response  of 
the  individual  pupil.  If  we  can 
foster     the     "clean     taste     habit" 
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1128  Children  Examined  In  One  Week! 

among  the  youth  of  the  nation  we 
have  achieved  the  most  vital  aim  of 
oial  hygiene. 

As  time  goes  on,  undoubtedly, 
personal  health  will  occupy  a  larger 
and  larger  place  in  the  education  of 
every  child.  That  child  who  grows 
up  without  knowing  how  to  live  hy- 
gienically  in  society  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  victim  of  defective  edu- 
cation. The  law  of  hygiene  is  as- 
suming an  importance  as  urgent  as 
the  moral  law.  In  fact,  science 
gradually  is  bringing  the  two  closer 
and  closer  together. 


A  Movie  to  Teach 

Penmanship 

The  Supervisor  of  Writing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  recently  completed  a  one 
reel  film  for  the  teaching  of  hand 
writing.  About  three  hundred  of 
the  teachers  reviewed  the  film  im- 
mediately after  its  production  and 
were  very  much  impressed  by  its 
possibility.  The  film  will  be  used 
first  in  the  Columbus  schools  and 
then  in  other  cities  as  fast  as  ar- 
rangements are  made. 

In  speaking  of  this  new  depar- 
ture, Arthur  Skeels,  the  Supervisor, 
said,  "A  considerable  number  of 
pupils  find  it  difficult  to  learn  cor- 
rect pen-holding  and  movement.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  teach  these 


essentials  b}  means  of  drawings  or 
descriptions.  All  teachers  of  pen- 
manship recognize  that  the  best 
way  to  teach  is  to  have  the  pupil 
give  his  attention  to  the  instructor 
while  he  writes,  but  this  method  has 
its  disadvantages. 

First,  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
one  teacher  to  care  for  more  than 
a  very  few  pupils  at  one  time.  Then, 
even  the  pupil  who.  stands  at  the 
side  of  the  instructor  is  unable  to 
see  the  movement  of  every  part  of 
the  hand.  The  picture,  however,  it 
is  pointed  out  ,overcomes  these  dis- 
advantages and  it  is  believed  will 
eventually  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  teaching  of  this  work. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
film  ever  made  to  teach  writing." 
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Growing  Skyscrapers  Before  Your  Eyes 


THE  slow  motion  picture  has 
succeeded  in  making  fast 
operations  slow,  and  now  we 
have  a  motion  picture  making  slow 
operations  fast !  A  modern  sky- 
scraper starts  with  the  excavations 
and  the  sinking  of  the  caissons,  and 
goes  up,  step  by  step,  for  the  entire 
thirty-two  stories,  until  the  last 
piece  of  facing  and  trim  are  applied 
to  the  tower  —  on  the  silver  screen, 
in  a  period  of  about  sixteen  min- 
utes !  The  actual  construction  cov- 
ered a  period  of  many  months,  but 
the  moving  picture  camera  con- 
verted the  entire  business  into  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  educational  en- 
tertainment. 

From   Flowers   to   Scrapers 

The  method  that  is  followed  in 
such  work  has  been  used  quite  ex- 
tensively in  photographing  the 
growth  of  flowers,  the  growth  of 
embryonic  animal  forms,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  photographing 
of  building  construction  —  but  this 
latter  phase  has  never  before  been 
entirely  successful  on  account  of 
mechanical  details  to  which  suf- 
ficient attention  had  not  been  paid. 
However,  the  Chicago  organization 
of  the  S.  W.  Straus  Co.  have 
completed  a  reel  showing  the  en- 
tire construction  of  their  new 
thirty-two  story  office  building,  that 
is  really  perfect. 


By  Kenneth  M.  Swezey 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  very 
favorably  located,  for  just  across 
the  way  froni  the  building  was  a 
great  open  park.  Here  a  mound 
was  thrown  up,  and  upon  stilts  a 
permanent  housing  for  the  camera 
was  built. 

•  Then  the  camera  tripod  was 
securely  fastened  to  the  floor  of 
this  cage,  and  the  camera  was 
bolted  to  the  tripod  so  that  it  could 
not  move  the  slightest  fraction  of 
an  inch.  Once  set,  the  camera  was 
left  in  position  during  the  months 
of  construction  work.  Each  day 
the  camera-man  came  around  and 
ground  out  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
of  film. 


Sprouting  Steel 

First  the  excavations  were  made. 
Then  steel  began  to  sprout.  Up  and 
up  it  went.  12,000  tons  of  steel 
were  fitted  into  places  that  were 
waiting,  and  then  this  skeleton  was 
covered  with  countless  pieces  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  windows  were 
fitted.  Finally,  in  place  of  a  vacant 
lot,  stood  a  completed  structure. 
All  this  is  registered  by  the  fixed 
camera  in  the  cage. 

Other  movie  photographers  car- 
ried their  cameras  to  the  steel 
beams  high  in  the  air,  and  to  por- 
tions of  the  interior,  so  that  no 
details  that  would  be  of  instructive 


value  might  be  lost.  Pictures  were 
taken  of  the  unloading  of  a  68  ton 
girder.  Others  were  taken  of  men 
fitting  huge  keystones  in  place. 
Each  piece  used  in  present-day 
fabricated  buildings  has  its  al- 
lotted place,  and  like  a  picture- 
puzzle  piece  meets  piece  perfectly, 
and  little  by  little  these  pieces  fit 
together  until  a  finished  whole  is 
produced. 

The  Boys  Who  Did  It 
The   matter    of   human    interest 

was  not  neglected,  for  close-ups 
were  taken  of  riveters  working  on 
their  lofty  perches,  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  the  temptation  an  or- 
dinary person  would  have  for 
getting  dizzy  and  falling  off.  As 
workmen  dangle  their  feet  over  the 
edge  of  a  girder  and  peacefully  eat 
their  lunches,  one  would  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  talisman  gives  them 
the  courage. 

The  film  is  being  loaned  to  engi- 
neering schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  most  up-to-date  building 
construction  methods.  Perhaps, 
also  it  would  be  interesting  to 
younger  students  of  grammar  and 
high  school  age,  as  a  general  aid 
in  their  study  of  popular  everyday 
engineering  tactics.  Real  -  estate 
and  architectural  classes  might  also 
welcome  it. 
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Summer  Radio 

By  H.  E.  Kranz,  E.  E. 

Member  Institute  of  Radio 

Engineers 

YOU  are  not  hearing  your 
favorite  1000-mile  broadcast- 
ing station  as  regularly  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  you  did  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  You 
have  bought  a  new  detector  tube 
and  a  fresh  B  battery  to  no  avail 
and  are  wondering  why  you  do  not 
obtain  your  former  excellent  recep- 
tion. Perhaps  you  have  concluded 
as  have  some  others  that  radio  is 
seasonal.  Your  conclusion  is  not 
accurate.  It  should  have  been  that 
long  distance  radio  is  seasonal. 

As  to  the  reason  for  poor  long 
distance  reception  in  summer  there 
is  no  generally  accepted  theory. 
We  do  know  that  we  get  better 
reception  at  night  than  in  the  day 
time  during  the  winter.  The  ex- 
planation advanced  for  this  is  that 
ionized  air  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
radio  waves  and  that  the  sunlight 
ionizes  much  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere during  the  day.  This  ionized 
state  of  the  lower  atmosphere 
rapidly  decreases  after  sunset.  And 
we  believe  that  a  rather  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  exists  between  the 
upper  atmosphere  which  is  in  a 
continually  ionized  state,  and  the 
lower  atmosphere.  Thus  the  lower 
atmosphere  not  only  furnishes  a 
better  conducting  medium  at  night, 
but  the  radio  waves  may  be  re- 
flected when  they  strike  the  ionized 
upper  atmosphere,  and  it  is  this 
phenomena  that  gives  us  our  excep- 
tional long  distance  reception. 

This  reflection  is  illustrated  in 
the  above  sketch.  A  represents 
the  location  of  the  radiocasting  sta- 
tion. The  direction  of  the  radio 
wave  is  indicated  by  the  arrow.  It 
strikes  the  ionized  upper  atmos- 
phere at  the  point  B  and  is  reflected 
and  is  picked  up  by  the  aerial  of 


the  receiving  set  at  C,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  source  of  light  at  A 
would  be  reflected  by  a  mirror  at  B 
and  illuminate  an  object  at  C. 

During  the  summer  we  have 
longer  sunlight  hours  and  more  of 
the  lower  atmosphere  is  ionized 
during  the  day.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  ionized  state  of  the  lower 
atmosphere  persists  to  a  large  ex- 
tent during  the  short  nights  and 
this  being  the  case  there  will  be  no 
reflecting  surface  and  consequently 
no  long  distance  reception  during 
the  summer. 

It  may  be  that  the  leaves  absorb 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
energy  from  a  radiocasting  station. 
Whatever  the  cause,  we  do  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  radio  waves 
die  out  much  quicker  in  the  sum- 
mer time  than  in  the  winter. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  pre- 
sents the  RADIO  page  as  a  regu- 
lar feature.  The  conductor  is  an 
expert  in  the  field.  The  subjects 
to  be  treated  in  the  next  six 
issues    are: 

Radio  waves.  What  they  are. 
How  they  travel.  How  they  are 
received. 

Antennae.  .The  advantages  and 
disadvantages    of    different    types. 

The  crystal  set.  How  the 
crystal  rectifies  circuits.  How  to 
construct  a  good  inexpensive  set. 

The  vacuum  tube.  Brief  his- 
tory of  development.  How  it 
works  and  why. 

A  one  tube  receiving  set.  The 
best  types  of  circuits.  What  to 
avoid.     Construction   details. 

Audio  frequency  amplifiers. 
Transformers,  good  and  bad 
features.  Circuits.  How  to  con- 
struct   a   two    step   amplifier. 


Upper  fl-ttnosp/ho-e 
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To  train  natives  of  Alaska  in  the 
use  of  small  power  boats  so  that  they 
can  earn  their  living  by  hunting  seal, 
walrus,  and  whales,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  fitted  up  the 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer  as  a  floating  school. 
Navigation  and  wireless  telegraph  op- 
eration will  be  among  the  subjects  of 
study.  The  Boxer  is  now  used  to 
carry  teachers  and  supplies  to  the 
bureau's  schools,  reindeer  stations, 
and  hospitals  in  Alaska  and  to  ship 
reindeer  meat  from  Alaska  to  Seattle. 


I  AM  sorry  that  you  do  not  wear 
*■  a  little  flag  of  the  Union  every 
day  instead  of  some  days.  I  can 
only  ask  you,  if  you  lose  the  physi- 
cal emblem,  to  be  sure  that  you 
wear  it  in  your  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  America  shall  interpret  the 
heart  of  the  world. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 
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Glimpses  of 


International  Newsreel  Pli 


Calvin   Coolidge 


International   Newsreel  Photo 
Charles   G.    Dawes 


Uncle    Sam     Has    Just     Established    the    First    Regu 
Air  Mail  Service 


International   Newsreel  Photo 


Explorer  Richard  O.  Marsh  and  Three  White  Indian  Youngsters 
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Russia,  the  Home  of  the  Patient  Peasant 


(Concluded  from  the  July  Issue.) 


Family  Life 

Within  the  family  all  share  in  the 
work — and  the  play.  The  grown 
men  do  the  hunting,  fishing,  felling 
of  timber,  building,  hauling,  and 
part  of  the  planting  and  harvesting. 
The  women,  boys  and  girls  do  a 
great  deal  toward  caring  for  the 
live-stock,  and  much  of  the  work  in 
the  field.  They  also  do  some  of  the 
hauling  and  much  of  the  sawing 
and  splitting  of  wood  for  the 
stoves  of  the  home,  besides  all  of 
the  housework  and  the  spinning, 
knitting,  weaving  and  making  of 
clothing.  The  boys'  specialty  during 
the  winter  evenings  often  is  the 
construction  of  fishnets  of  various 
sized  meshes  and  making  of  baskets 
which  they  do  beautifully. 


ALL  SHARE  IN  THE  WORK 

On  Sundays  and  holidays,  even 
in  these  times  of  hardship,  the  na- 
tive dress  of  the  northern  people 
is  seen  in  much  of  its  former  in- 
teresting beauty.  The  women  and 
girls  in  full  skirts,  white,  red  or  yel- 
low waists  with  laced  bodices  of 
darker  color,  fancy  head-cloths  and 
startling  shawls,  tempt  the  stares  of 
the  foreigner  as  they  pass  him  on 
their  way  to  church  or  to  a  dance. 
The  men  usually  content  them- 
selves with  their  cleanest  breeches, 
a  pair  of  high  boots  of  beautiful 
leather,  an  embroidered  blouse  but- 
toning over  the  heart,  a  broad  belt, 
and  a  woolly  angora  cap  without  a 
visor.  Suspenders  and  corsets  are 
quite  absent. 

On  week-days  and  at  work  the 
dress,  of  the  Russian  peasant  is, 
after  five  years  of  wartime,  rather 
a  nondescript  collection  of  gar- 
ments, often  pitiful.    In  the  winter 


the  clothing  problem  is  somewhat 
simplified  because  the  four  items  of 
apparel  which  are  customary  and 
common  to  all  of  out-of-doors  wear 
are  made  so  durably  that  they  last 
for  years,  and  when  worn  out  are 
replaced  by  others  made  right  in 
the  home.  They  are  the  padded 
overcoat  of  coarse  cloth  or  light 
skins,  the  walinka  or  felt  or  the 
long  boot  of  fur,  the  parka — a  fur 
greatcoat  without  front  opening 
and  with  head-covering  attached, 
and  the  heavy  knitted  or  fur  mitten. 
In  the  average  house  there  is  lit- 
tle furniture.  The  walls,  floors, 
benches  and  tables  are  as  a  rule 
kept  very  clean,  being  frequently 
scrubbed  with  sand  and  water.  In 
the  house,  women  and  children  are 
habitually  bare-footed,  and  the  men 
usually  in  stocking-feet  or  bare- 
footed. Sometimes  chairs  are  found, 
but  seldom  bed-steads  except  in  the 
larger  homes.  Each  member  of  the 
family  has  a  pallet  of  coarse  cloth 
stuffed  with  fluffy  flax,  which  is 
placed    at    night   on   the    floor,    on 


the  babies.  The  bed-clothes  consist 
of  blankets,  quilts  and  sometimes 
robes  of  skins.  Some  of  the  patch- 
work quilts  are  examples  of  won- 
derful needle-work.  In  the  day- 
time it  is  usual  to  see  the  pallets 
and  rolls  of  bedding  stored  on  the 
platform  just  mentioned,  which  is 
almost  always  just  over  the  low 
heavy  door  leading  in  from  the 
outer  hall  to  the  main  living-room. 
The  houses  themselves  are  built 
of  smoothly-sqtiared  pine  logs, 
dove-tailed  at  the  corners.  Win- 
dows are  doubled,  and  the  frames, 
as  well  as  the  trimmings  and  floors 
of  the  house,  are  often  of  boards 
cut  from  logs  by  a  two-man  saw 
or  a  broad-axe.  All  these  Russian 
farmers  are  skilled  woodsmen,  and 
many  houses  are  built  without  the 
use  of  a  nail  or  of  any  implement 
except  an  axe  and  peavy-pole. 
Cracks  are  tightly  caulked  with 
moss  or  flax.  In  North  Russia  the 
one-room  house  is  decidedly  the  ex- 
ception, and  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deep  snows  on  the  cus- 


BUILDING  A  RUSSIAN  HOUSE 


benches,  on  part  of  the  top  of  the 
huge  stone  or  brick  stove,  or  on  a 
platform  laid  close  up  under  the 
ceiling  on  beams  extending  from 
the  stove  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
living-room.  The  place  on  the 
stove  is  reserved  for  the  aged  and 


toms  of  the  people,  probably  half 
the  houses  have  two  stories.  One 
large  roof  covers  both  the  home  and 
the  barn.  The  second  story  of  the 
barn  part  can  be  used  for  stock, 
but  is  usually  the  mow  or  store- 
room for  hay,  grains,  cured  meat 
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and  fish,  nets  and  implements,  and 
is  approached  by  an  inclined  run- 
way of  logs  up  which  the  stocky 
little  horses  draw  loaded  wagons 
or  sleds.  When  the  snow  is  real 
deep  the  runway  is  sometimes  un- 
necessary. The  mow  is  entered 
through  a  door  direct  from  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  home  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  stable  similarly 
from  the  ground  floor. 

The  Famous  Russian  Stove 

The  central  object  in  the  whole 
house,  and  the  most  curious  to  an 
American,  is  the  huge  Russian 
stove.  In  the  larger  houses  there  are 
several.  These  stoves  are  con- 
structed of  masonry  and  are  built 
before  the  partitions  of  the  house 


and  left  alone  for  about  an  hour 
or  until  all  the  wood  is  burnt  to  a 
smokeless  and  gasless  mass  of  hot 
coals  and  fine  ash.  The  damper 
plate  is  then  replaced,  which  stops 
all  escape  of  heat  up  the  chimney, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  stove 
soon  begins  to  radiate  a  gentle  heat. 
Except  in  the  coldest  of  weather  it 
is  not  necessary  to  renew  the  fire 
in  such  a  stove  more  than  once 
daily,  and  one  armful  of  wood  is 
the  standard  fuel  consumption  at 
each  firing.  Furthermore,  the  ash 
residue  from  this  sort  of  fuel  is  so 
nearly  nil  that  the  ordinary  stove 
scarcely  requires  the  removal  of 
ashes  thrice  a  year. 

Another  of  the  fire-boxes  in  the 


THE  MASONRY  STOVE 


are  put  in  and  before  the  walls  are 
completed.  In  the  main  stove  there 
are  three  fire-boxes  and  a  maze 
of  surrounding  air  -  spaces  and 
smoke  -  passages,  and  surmounting 
all  a  great  chimney  which  in  two- 
story  houses  is  itself  made  into  a 
heating-stove  with  one  fire-box  for 
the  upper  rooms.  When  the  house 
is  to  be  heated  a  little  door  is 
opened  near  the  base  of  the  chim- 
ney and  a  damper-plate  is  removed, 
so  that  the  draft  will  be  direct  and 
the  smoke  escape  freely  into  the 
chimney  after  quite  a  circuitous 
passage  through  the  body  of  the 
stove. 

Then  the  heating  fire-box  is  fur- 
nished with  blazing  pine  splinters 
and  an  armful  of  pine  stove-wood 


main  stove  is  a  large  smooth- 
floored  and  vaulted  opening  with  a 
little  front  porch  roofed  by  a  hood 
leading  into  the  chimney.  This  is 
the  oven,  and  here  on  baking  days 
is  built  a  fire  which  is  raked  out 
when  the  walls  and  floor  are  heated 
and  is  followed  by  the  loaves  and 
pastry  put  in  place  with  a  flat 
wooden  paddle  with  a  long  handle. 
The  third  fire-box  is  often  in  a  low 
section  of  the  stove  covered  by  an 
iron  plate,  and  is  used  only  for 
boiling,  broiling  and  frying.  As 
there  is  not  much  food  broiled  or 
fried,  and  as  soup  and  other  boiled 
food  is  often  allowed  to  simmer  in 
stone  jars  in  the  oven,  the  iron- 
covered  fire-box  is  not  infrequently 
left  cold  except  in  summer.     The 


stove-structure  itself  is  variously 
contrived  as  to  outward  architec- 
ture so  as  to  leave  one  or  more- 
alcoves,  the  warm  floors  of  which 
form  comfortable  bed-spaces.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  stove  is 
smoothly  cemented  or  enameled.  So- 
large  are  these  stoves  that  partition- 
logs  arc  set  in  grooves  left  in  the 
outer  stove-wall,  and  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  each  of  four  or  five 
rooms  is  often  formed  by  a  side  or 
corner  of  the  same  stove. 

Washing   and   Bathing 

Washing  of  clothes  is  done  in 
two  processes,  soaping  and  rubbing 
in  hot  water  at  home  and  rinsing 
and  rubbing  in  cold  water  at  the: 
river-bank  or  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  ice  in  the  winter.  Although  the 
result  may  please  the  eve,  it  fre- 
quently offends  the  nose  because  of 
the  common  use  of  "fish-oil  soap."" 

Bathing  is  a  strenuous  sport  pur- 
sued by  almost  every  individual 
with  avidity.  It  is  carried  on  in 
special  bathhouses  of  two  or  more- 
rooms,  found  in  the  yard  of  almost 
every  peasant  family.  The  outer 
door  leads  to  the  entry,  the  next 
door  to  a  hot  undressing-room  and 
the  inner  door  to  a  steaming  inferno- 
in  which  is  a  small  masonry  stove, 
a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  a  barrel 
of  ice-water,  a  bench,  several  plat- 
forms of  various  altitudes,  several 
beaten  copper  or  brass  basins,  a  dip- 
per and  a  lot  of  aromatic  twigs- 
bound  in  small  bunches.  Such  is 
the  grandfather  of  the  "Russian 
Bath"  found  in  some  of  our  own 
cities.  After  scrubbing  thoroughly, 
and  steaming  almost  to  the  point  of 
dissolution  on  one  of  the  higher 
platforms,  a  Russian  will  dive  right 
out  into  snowdrift  and  then  go  in 
and  shake  himself  and  put  on  his- 
clothes  and  feel' tip-top.  An  Ameri- 
can would  make  his  will  and  call' 
the  undertaker  before  following 
suit.  In  the  summer  there  is  con- 
siderable open-air  river  bathing,, 
and  the  absence  of  bathing-suits 
other  than  nature's  own  is  never 
given  a  thought. 

The  people  generally  are  shorter 
and  stockier  than  the  average 
American.  The  prevailing  color  of 
hair  is  dark  brown.  Their  faces  and 
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hands  are  weather-beaten  and  wrin- 
kle early.  Despite  their  general 
cleanliness,  they  often  look  greasy 
and  smell  to  high  heaven  because  of 
their  habit  of  annointing  hair  and 
skin  with  fats  and  oils,  especially 
fish-oil.  Not  all  do  this,  but  the 
practice  is  prevalent  enough  so  that 
the  fish-oil  and  old-fur  odors  are 
inescapable  in  any  peasant  com- 
munity and  cling  for  a  long  time  to 
the  clothing  of  any  traveler  who  so- 
journs there  be  it  ever  so  briefly. 

Marriages   and    Christenings 

When  all  was  peaceful,  a  young 
peasant  woman  who  was  unmarried 
at  22  was  a  teacher,  a  nun,  or  an 
old  maid.  The  birth-rate  is  high, 
and  the  death-rate  among  babies 
not  as  low  as  it  is  in  our  proud 
America.  Young  families  often  re- 
main under  the  grandfather's  roof- 
tree  until  another  house  or  two  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  overflow. 

Marriages  are  occasions  of  great 
feasting  and  rejoicing;  funerals 
likewise  stir  the  whole  community, 
but  the  noise  of  the  occasion  is  far 
more  terrifying  and  nerve-wrack- 
ing. Births  are  quiet  affairs ;  but 
the  christening  is  quite  a  function, 
attended  with  a  musical  service, 
and  the  "name-day"  anniversary  is 
often  celebrated  in  preference  to 
the  birthday  anniversary  by  the  old 
fashioned  adult  Russian  peasant. 
Everybody  was  born,  but  not  every- 
body received  such  a  fine  name 
from  such  a  fine  family  at  such  a 


fine  service  under  the  leadership  of 
such  a  fine  priest;  and  not  every- 
body has  such  fine  god-parents.  The 
larger  religious  festivals  are  also 
occasions  for  enjoyable  community 
gatherings  wherever  not  suppressed 
by  the  atheistic  government.  Espe- 
cially during  the  winter  the  little 
dances  held  until  the  wee  small 
hours  in  a  large  room  of  some  pa- 
tient man's  house  are  something  not 
to  be  missed  by  young  or  old.  Yes, 
the  Russian  peasant  plays  as  well 
as  works,  and  so  keen  in  his  en- 
joyment that  he  puts  far  more  en- 
ergy into  the  play.  Ordinarily  he  is 
a  quiet  easy-going  human.  Because 
of  his  simple  mode  of  existence  it 
was  not  necessary  to  overwork  in 
normal  times  to  obtain  all  the  food, 


clothing,    houses    and    utensils    he 
cares  to  use. 

There  is  more  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor in  the  apparently  phlegmatic 
passivity  of  the  Russian  than  is  sus- 
pected by  those  not  acquainted  with 
him.  There  is  also  a  great  timidity 
in  it ;  for  the  Russian  muzhik  or 
christianin  (peasant  farmer)  has 
scarcely  been  sure  his  soul  is  his 
own,  since  time  immemorial.  But 
his  sense  of  humor  has  been  his  sal- 
vation, for  it  has  enabled  him  to  be 
patient  and  pleasant  under  condi- 
tions beyond  his  power  to  change. 
Courtesy  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
America  marks  his  daily  life.  He  is 
intelligent,  and  is  resourceful  to  a 
degree,  although  not  well  educated. 

The   Scenery  Is  Not  Startling 

The  physiography  of  Russia  is 
such  as  to  give  the  general  idea  of 
a  vast  expanse  full  of  rolling  farm 
lands,  pine  forests  and  swamps. 
After  traveling  across  it  in  several 
directions  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles  one  is  impressed  with  its  va- 
riety and  peculiar  beauty — if  he  is 
not  too  homesick  to  notice.  Along 
the  main  rivers  are  many  bluffs  and 
hills,  often  with  outcroppings  of 
high-grade  lime  stone  and  some 
quartz  and  flint.  In  the  northern 
parts  are  the  largest  trees.  Along 
the  river  lowlands  are  the  bulk  of 
the  farming  centers.  Away  from 
the  main  rivers  in  the  north  and  the 
east,  are  the  great  areas  of  dense 
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The  Daughter  of  the  Stars 


This  article  by  Edward  A.  Osse,  De- 
signing Draftsman  of  the  Naval  Air- 
craft Factory  of  Philadelphia,  was  in- 
spired by  the  natural  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  Shenandoah  on  a  suc- 
cessful flight  and  is  especially  interesting 
because  of  the  romantic  angle  of  the 
work  of  our  Naval  Department  which 
it  discloses. 

A  SHOUT  ran  along  our 
drafting  room  shortly  after 
lunch  on  the  11th  of  last 
September.  There  followed  a  gen- 
eral rush  and  scramble  to  the  win- 
dows. A  ripple  of  excitement  was 
evident  among  the  men.  "The  ZR- 
1"  was  on  every  tongue.  Sure 
enough,  there,  several  thousand  feet 
above  us,  with  the  reflected  sun 
rays  shimmering  on  its  sleek,  alumi- 
num-coated sides,  was  the  giant 
dirigible  gliding  gracefully  along — 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then 
we  knew  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Naval  Aircraft  Factory  at  Long 
Island  and  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  could  be 
counted  finally  successful. 

A   Long  Job 

The  industrial  departments  of 
the  Navy  had  been  bending  their 
every  energy  to  this  end  since  1919. 
It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  this  type 


of  dirigible  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  our  Civil  War.  Count  Ferdinand 
Von  Zeppelin,  a  Prussian  Military 
Attache'  with  the  army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  convinced  in  1863  of 
the  importance  of  aeronautics  in 
warfare.  He  gained  his  greatest  in- 
spiration while  making  an  ascension 
in  a  captive  balloon.  Subsequent 
events,  now  matters  of  history, 
have  proven  his  genius  and  justified 
his  labors. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the 
ZR-1,  afterwards  named  the  Shen- 
andoah, is  almost  an  unpublished 
romance.  The  governing  genius 
was  not  one  man  alone.  There  were 
many  involved,  and  there  were 
many  materials  gathered  from  far 
and  wide.  First  the  inventor,  using 
his  imagination,  pictured  in  his  own 
mind  the  possible  improvements 
and  feasible  new  developments. 
Seldom,  however,  is  one  man  so 
universally  trained  or  equipped  as 
to  embody  the  various  essentials  of 
information  and  skill  necessary  for 
success  in  great  modern  projects. 
Specializing  is  the  practice  of  the 
age.  The  dream  of  the  inventor  was 
put  into  material  form  by  engi- 
neers, designers,  draughtsmen,  me- 


chanics and  workmen  who  were 
qualified  by  strenuous  training  in 
their  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  engineers,  by  means 
of  their  universal  visual  language 
known  as  mechanical  drawing, 
these  specialists  gave  shape  and 
proportion  to  the  inventor's  scheme, 
and  finally  their  united  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  the  fin- 
ished creation.  Such  was  the  pro- 
cess, followed  against  a  series  of 
great  obstacles,  which  resulted  in 
this  most  recent  triumph  of  naval 
aeronautics — the  U.  S.  S.  Shen- 
andoah, —  truly  nicked  -  named 
"The  Daughter  of  the  Stars." 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Mof- 
fet,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  in  a  recent  address 
at  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Phila- 
delphia, emphasized  the  fact  that  at 
a  time  when  other  nations  seemed 
exhausted,  bankrupt  and  disheart- 
ened, and  when  every  dirigible  de- 
velopment abroad  met  disaster;  as 
for  example,  the  British  ZR-2  and 
the  Italian  Roma,  it  was  the  United 
States  Navy  that  visualized  the 
future  for  the  dirigible.   By  the  ex- 
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The  Parent-Teacher  Association 


AS  READERS  have  already  no- 
ticed, VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  de- 
voting space  each  month  to  certain 
universally  interesting  movements. 
The  Parent-Teacher  Association  is 
one  of  these. 

The  P.  T.  A.  helps  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  parents  for  practical  hints 
on  how  to  deal  with  children  at  hbme. 
Teachers  are  prone  to  blame  failures 
and  cases  of  remissness  on  the  home; 
and  parents  are  heard  to  complain 
that  the  schools  fail  to  show  them 
what  the  home  can  do  for  the   child. 

In  many  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, concrete  problems  in  this  field 
are  brought  up  and  solutions  advanced 
by  parents  and  teachers  of  great  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  infor- 
mation given  in  many  educational 
magazines  on  such  matters  is  gener- 
ally diffuse  and  of  little  value  to  the 
parents. 

The  greatest  number  of  American 
families  belong  to  a  class  whose  chil- 
dren are  at  home  much  of  the  time 
and  are  often  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources. The  parents  and  older  chil- 
dren in  such  homes  are  often  eager 
to  know  a  little  more  about  the  edu- 
cation and  the  proper  control  and 
guidance  of  the  youngsters.  Conse- 
quently our  readers  are  invited  to  take 
active  part  in  this  Parent-Teacher  sec- 
tion— ^create  some  of  it  themselves  by 
a  discussion  of  home  educational 
problems.  Questions  should  be  sent 
in  freely.  Questions  and  answers,  so 
far  as  possible,  will  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  unless  the  corre- 
spondents  request   to   the    contrary. 

When  a  question  of  fundamental 
importance  is  raised  which  has  not 
been  discussed  anywhere  else  to.  our 
knowledge,  leading  authorities  will  be 
asked  to  deal  with  it  in  an  article  in 
the  columns  of  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION or  in  a  suitable  technical  pub- 
lication. 

With  the  co-operation  of  our  read- 
ers to  that  end,  this  section  will  be 
of  very   real   service. 


One  View  of  Safety  Films 

"Speaking  of  films,"  writes  a 
mother  to  a  newspaper,  "is  the 
'Safety  First'  school  picture,  safely 
educational?  The  film  was  shown 
to  both  the  grade  and  high  schools. 
A    teacher    reported    on    it    at   the 
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Parent  Teacher  meeting  something 
like  this : 

"  'It  is,  of  course,  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  avoid  accidents,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  good,  judging  from  the 
children ;  they  seemed  so  horrified 
at  the  pictures !' 

"Will  this  get  desired  results  ?" 
the  writer  continues,  "what  has 
been  done  to  the  child's  mind?  The 
psychological  effect  of  fear  is  to 
paralyze  the  action  of  both  mind 
and  muscles.  It  prevents  presence 
of  mind.  We  may  not  entirely  avoid 
danger  in  life  but  it  is  important 
that  we  deal  with  it  with  clear 
thinking  and  quick  action.  Fear 
prevents  both."  .  .  .  "Hard- 
ened adults  do  not  realize  the  shock 
of  such  pictures  to  the  delicate 
nerves  of  a  child,  nor  the  deep  im- 
pression made  on  the  fresh,  respon- 
sive brain,  etc.,  etc." 

There  is  some  little  truth  in  the 
view  of  this  anxious  mother.  That 
is  to  say,  scenes  of  horror  may 
make  a  very  unhealthy  impression 
on  children,  because  visual  impres- 
sions are  very  strong,  but  this  un- 
desirable effect  seems  present  only 
in  morbid  children.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  eliminate  such 
children  from  the  movie  show. 
Normal  children  of  an  age  which 
can  reason,  will  only  associate  the 
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accidents  seen  on  the  film  with  the 
rules,  and  thus  will  profit.  After 
all,  grade  and  high  school  children 
cannot  be  chaperoned  to  school  and 
a  safety  film  builds  up  at  least  some 
measure  of  caution. 


The  Lincolnwood  School  of  Evanston 
is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  preserve. 
The  children  are  very  jealous  of  their 
wood  and  resent  the  ruthless  picking  of 
flowers  by  autoists. 


Platoon  Plan 

Those  parents  and  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Platoon  Plan  of  operating 
public  schools,  should  read  the  full 
discussion  and  the  careful  reports, 
both  pro  and  con,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  April,  1924,  number 
of  the  Chicago  Schools  Journal.  It 
can  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Chicago  Schools  Journal,  Chicago 
Normal  School,  68th  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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War   or   a   Pieceful 
Death 

By  Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer 
Chairman,  Community  Division, 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs 


Women's  Clubs  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  prevention  of  death  from 
automobile  and  other  traffic  accidents. 
Mrs.  Plummer  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting review  of  significant  facts  and 
of  remedies  suggested  to  counteract  the 
evils   of  speed   and    carelessness: 


RECENTLY  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  there  was  a 
gathering  of  delegates  from 
women's  clubs  which  numbered  in 
membership  nearly  three  million 
women.  The  keynote  of  the  con- 
vention was  given  as  "Peace"  and 
many  were  the  eloquent  pleas  for  a 
World  Court  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  outlaw  war  and  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  world.  Women 
hate  war  because  of  its  waste  of 
culture,  property  and,  most  of  all. 
LIFE.  They  who  go  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
bring  life  into  the  world,  who  give 
their  bodies,  their  hearts  and  their 
life-labor,  to  people  the  world,  look 
with  horror  when  these  lives  are 
wrecklessly  sacrificed. 

We  hate  war  BUT — and  I  quote 
the  judge  of  the  Traffic  Court  of 
New  York  City — "while  there  -were 
forty-eight  thousand  American 
men  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  in  the  World 
War,  during  the  same  period  of 
time — eighteen  months — ninety-one 
thousand  persons,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  them  children,  were  killed 
by  automobiles  and  motor  driven 
vehicles  on  the  highways  of  the 
United  States." 

While  striving  to  end  war  shall 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  are  dying  in  our  streets 
at  home,  and  from  preventable 
causes? 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  last 
December  called  a  conference  upon 


this  situation,  and  a  notable  gather- 
ing it  was.  The  Mayor's  representa- 
tive, the  coroner,  the  judge  of  the 
speeders'  court,  representatives  of 
two  universities,  the  park  boards 
and  the  traction  lines,  the  presidents 
of  the  three  motor  clubs,  and  many 
other  prominent  citizens  took  part. 
Some  said  it  is  the  careless  pedes- 
trian who  alone  is  to  blame ;  some 
that  it  is  the  reckless  drivers ;  all 
united  in  saying  that  something 
must  be  done  in  our  country  to  stop 
this  wastage  of  human  life. 

Judge  Walker  of  the  Chicago 
"Speeders'  Court"  strongly  advised 
that  each  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 
be  licensed  after  an  examination  as 
to  his  competency,  and  the  judge 
named  this  list  as  a  menace  to  pub- 
lic safety : 

I.  Youthful  drivers  ;  few  under 
twenty  years  of  age  being  safe  driv- 
ers ;  often  over-confident. 

II.  The  one-armed  and  single- 
legged  drivers. 

III.  The  one-eyed  driver,  be- 
cause he  can  see  but  one  side. 

IV.  The  color-blind  driver  who 
cannot  distinguish  red  from  green. 

V.  The  near  -  sighted  driver 
whose  vision  is  not  clear  more  than 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

VI.  The  deaf  driver  who  is  un- 
able to  hear  the  traffic  officers' 
whistle  or  the  sounding  of  a  claxon. 

VII.  The  illiterate  driver  who  is 
unable  to  read  the  traffic  signs. 

VIII.  The  intoxicated  driver. 

IX.  The  highly  nervous  or  ex- 
citable driver  who  loses  control  of 
his  nerve  in  an  emergency. 

X.  The  mental  defective  and  in- 
sane drivers. 

The  Judge  further  stated:  "All 
the  foregoing  classes  have  come  be- 
fore me  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
large  number  of  mental  defectives 
there  are  among  the  drivers.  Out 
of  twenty-five  cases  picked  out  by 
me  in  open  court  and  sent  to  the 
psychopathic  laboratory  for  exam- 
ination, there  are  nineteen  now  in- 


mates of  our  state  institutions  for 
the  insane. 

The  licensing  of  all  drivers  would 
eliminate  from  the  car  drivers  all 
of  these  mentioned,  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  on  a  mental  and 
physical  test.  It  is  a  public  neces- 
sity if  we  would  save  life  and  limb. 

For  some  reason  there  is  strong 
opposition  to  such  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  true  it  is  not  the  only 
remedy,  but  while  we  are  educating 
the  children  to  play  in  the  yard,  not 
to  cross  the  street  except  at  the 
crossing,  and  to  understand  and 
obey  signals ;  and  while  we  who 
walk  cultivate  the  agility  of  the 
jackrabbit  and  the  kangaroo;  surely 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  require 
that  those  who  run  deadly  engines 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  should 
be  examined  for  physical,  mental 
and  moral  fitness  as  engineers.  A 
locomotive  engineer  is  required  to 
have  years  of  practical  experience, 
to  have  perfect  eyesight,  hearing 
and  nerves,  before  he  is  allowed  to 
run  a  train  with  human  freight,  on 
a  track  with  a  schedule  arranged 
and  unalterable,  directed  at  every 
point  by  despatchers  and  guards.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  these  precautions  be  ap- 
plied before  a  motor  driver  is  li- 
censed to  run  often  at  a  greater 
speed  than  a  locomotive,  on  an  open 
road  traversed  by  pedestrians  and 
numerous  other  vehicles,  with  the 
police  and  judge  but  a  dim  and  far- 
away deterrent  ?  Which  is  worse  : 
a  "glorious  death"  in  War;  or  a 
"pieceful  death"  in  the  city  streets  ? 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  evening  schools  of- 
fer the  public  whatever  educational 
service  it  demands,  and  any  course  re- 
quested by  15  persons  will  be  pro- 
vided. During  the  past  school  year 
these  schools  enrolled  22,424  persons, 
one  out  of  every  15  in  the  population 
more  than  16  years  old.  More  than 
half  of  the  registrants  continued  to 
attend  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Visualization  of  Number 


By  A.  H.  Kennedy 


IN  LEARNING  to  count,  the 
most  natural  thing  to  do  is  to 
count  on  the  fingers.  This  is  no 
doubt  what  our  aboriginal  an- 
cestors did,  and  in  this  manner 
bequeathed  to  us  our  decennial  sys- 
tem of  notation.  Had  evolution 
given  to  our  troglodyte  ancestors 
twelve  fingers  instead  of  ten,  we 
doubtless  would  have  been  blessed 
with  a  duodecimal  system  of  nota- 
tion. This  would  have  been  a  great 
blessing  to  humanity,  since  twelve 
contains  four  factors,  while  ten 
contains  only  two.  This  would  have 
facilitated  all  kinds  of  computation. 
I  do  not  mention  this  fact  to  throw 
discredit  upon  evolution's  crowning 
glory,  the  five  fingered  microcosm : 
Man,  but  as  a  compliment  to  him 
for  having  built  a  system  of  num- 
bers better  than  he  knew.  He  can 
not  be  blamed,  for  even  expert 
mathematicians  scarcely  know  how 
a  number  looks. 

Counting  fingers  and  toes,  kernels 
of  corn,  beans  and  pebbles,  gives 
the  child  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  actual  facts  he  is  dealing  with 
in  our  system  of  notation. 

Our  system  of  notation  is  a 
geometric  series,  with  ten  as  the 
ratio,  and  every  third  term  a  cube. 
Represented  by  space  concepts,  the 
unit  term  is  a  cube,  a  thousand  is  a 
cube,  a  million  is  a  cube,  and  so  on 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  number. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  decimal 
numbers.  Every  third  term  is  a 
cube,  in  a  geometric  series  in  which 
the  ratio  is  one  tenth,  diminishing 
from  the  unit  cube  to  a  cube  so 
infinitesimal  that  it  vanishes  in  the 
mathematical  point,  that  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

All  the  various  terms  of  this 
geometric  series  are  space  con- 
cepts, which  represent  the  relative 
values  of  the  digits  of  each  number. 
To  form  space  concepts  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  digits  in  a  number, 
the  child  should  learn  to  count  by 
means  of  the  forms  that  represent 
our  system  of  notation.    This  gives 


Fig.  1.  repre- 
sents the  num- 
ber, 1111. Ill- 
One  thousand 
one  hundred 
eleven  and  one 
hundred  eleven 
thousandth's. 


Fig.  II.  repre- 
sents the  num- 
ber, 1222.222  — 
One  thousand 
two  hundred 
twenty  two  and 
two  hundred 
twenty  two 
thousandth's. 


Fig.  III.  rep- 
resents 1333.333, 
— One  thousand 
three  hundred 
thirty  three  and 
three  hundred 
thirty  three 
thousandth's. 


Fig.  IV.  rep- 
resents the  deci- 
mal number 
1.111 —One  and 
one  hundred 
eleven  thou- 
sandth's. 
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the  mind  concepts  that  are  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  facts  in 
the  case,  which  should  be  the  chief 
object  in  education. 

With  this  end  in  view,  we  have 
prepared  a  system  of  forms,  with 
the  cubic  inch  as  the  unit,  with  ten- 
unit  pieces  to  represent  tens, 
and    one    hundred-unit    pieces    to 


represent  hundreds  and  ten  one 
hundred  unit  pieces  to  represent 
thousands.  With  these  units  all 
numbers  can  be  built  up  from  one 
to  two  thousand. 

The  child's  mind  craves  con- 
cepts of  material  things  that  repre- 
sent ideas.  They  see  how  these 
forms  represent  ideas  in  numbers 
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that  they  never  saw  before.  There 
is  no  object  lesson  that  I  ever 
presented  to  children  that  creates 
so  much  enthusiasm.  They  never 
tire  of  building  up  numbers  out  of 
these  notation  forms. 

The  cube  at  the  bottom  of  Fig. 
V.  represents  one  thousand.  The 
million  cube  is  built  up  from  the 
thousand  cube  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  thousand  cube  is  built  up 
from  the  unit  cube.  In  like  manner 
everv  cube  in  our  system  of  nota- 
tion becomes  the  unit  for  building 
up  the  cube  of  the  next  higher 
order. 

Starting  with  the  cubic  inch  as 
the  unit  of  our  system,  the  thousand 
cube  would  be  ten  inches  high,  the 
million  cube  would  be  eight  feet 
four  inches  high,  the  billion  cube 
would  be  eighty  three  feet  four 
inches  high  and  a  cube  in  the  ninth 
period  would  be  eight  times  as  large 
as  the  earth. 

The  teacher  should  have  class  ex- 
ercises on  the  subject.  Place  num- 
bers on  the  blackboard — as  1347. 
Then  let  one  of  the  pupils  build  up 
the  number  7  from  the  forms.  Then 


Fig.  V.  repre- 
sents one  mil- 
lion. 


let  another  build  up  the  number  4, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  number 
is  completed.  Then  let  each  pupil, 
from  time  to  time,  build  up  a  whole 
number  all  by  himself.  As  a  final 
test,  place  a  number  on  the  black- 
board and  have  the  pupils  close 
their  eyes  and  tell  how  the  number 
looks  from  the  picture  they  have  in 
their   minds. 

But  while  these  features  are  of 
great  value  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  system's  chief  value 
is  educational.     As  one  noted  edu- 


cator has  said:  "It  puts  a  new 
power  into  the  mind  of  man".  It 
gives  mankind  the  power  to  visual- 
ize the  relative  value  of  the  digits 
in  a  number,  a  power  it  never  had 
before.  It  correlates  the  affinities 
of  the  mind  according  to  the  actual 
facts  in  our  system  of  notation  and 
prepares  the  mind  for  easy  and 
accurate  mathematical  thinking. 
This  is  the  true  goal  of  education : 
to  harmonize  the  inner  relations  of 
the  mind  with  the  outer  relations 
of  the  environment. 


Daughter  of  the 
Stars 

{Continued  from  page  253) 

penditure  of  its  appropriations,  its 
best  mechanical  skill  and  its  most 
careful  labor,  the  Navy  testified  to 
its  firm  faith  in  the  correctly  con- 
structed dirigible  as  a  means  of 
transportation  at  all  times  and  as  a 
weapon  in  war.  Today  the  U.  S. 
Navy  is  rightfully  regarded  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  first  helium-filled 
dirigible  built  and  navigated  in 
America. 

In  answer  to  the  mossback  cry 
"What  is  the  use?"  we  love  to  tell 
the  story  of  old  Ben  Franklin  who 
was  bothered  by  the  same  query 
when  in  1749  he  demonstrated  by 
his  key  experiment  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity.  When  the 
skeptic's    question    was    hurled    at 


him  the  old  philosopher  promptly 
replied,  "What  is  the  use  of  a 
child?  It  may  become  a  man  some 
day."  The  electric  car  has  sup- 
planted the  horse  car,  the  telegraph 
supplanted  the  post  rider,  and  the 
radio  to  some  extent  has  already 
suppla*nted  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Everyone  of  these  had  a 
humble  and  more  or  less  shaky  be- 
ginning. A  century  ago,  Sir  John 
Herschel  was  copying  astronomical 
tables  by  his  heliographic  process ; 
and  far-seeing  as  he  was,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  discerned 
the  great  army  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  a  new  industry  of  ines- 
timable value  and  indispensable  as 
an  aid  to  up-to-date  engineering 
practice.  From  small  beginnings  the 
greatest  services  to  mankind  have 
grown.  It  is  reasonable  then  to  ex- 
pect   that    the    successful    building 


and  operation  of  the  ZR-1  is  only  a 
beginning.  To  us  mortals,  progress 
may  seem  slow,  but  we  can  be  com- 
forted by  remembering  that  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  humanity  is 
actually  occupied  with  the  discov- 
ery of  new  truths  and  their  devel- 
opment into  concrete  form  for  the 
use  of  man.  The  other  98  per  cent 
make  a  good  field  for  education. 

Already  the  noted  travelers  and 
Arctic  explorers,  Stefansson  and 
Amundsen,  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  shortest  distances 
between  important  points  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  earth  are,  in  many 
cases,  across  the  northern  polar  re- 
gions. These  are  being  considered 
as  possible  dirigible  routes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  possibility  of  a  two- 
day  cruise  across  the  Atlantic  for 
mail  and  first  class  passengers,  is 
visualized  as  an  early  future  accom- 
plishment. 
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The  Greek  Myths  In  Motion  Pictures 


By  Edgar  J.  Banks 


STORIES  more  fascinating  than 
the  myths  of  Ancient  Greece 
have  never  been  told.  For 
fully  twenty-five  hundred  years 
they  have  been  repeated  to  the  chil- 
dren of  each  succeeding  generation, 
and  to  this  day  they  are  popular 
enough  to  find  a  prominent  place 
in  the  reading  books  vised  in  our 
public  schools.  Who  does  not  know 
the  story  of  Midas  whose  touch 
turned  everything  to  gold,  or 
Pygmalion  and  his  statue  that  came 
to  life,  or  of  the  fleet  Atalanta,  or 
of  Pandora's  box?  These  and  a 
score  of  other  ancient  myths,  more 
gripping  than  most  modern  tales, 
possess  a  dramatic  interest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  moral  lesson 
which  every  child  should  know. 

A  motion  picture  version  of  a 
series  of  these  ancient  myths  is 
now  being  produced  in  Florida.* 
Six  of  the  ancient  stories  are  now 
completed.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  given  to  the  details.  The  build- 
ings, the  house  furnishings,  the 
costumes  and  the  properties  are  re- 
produced from  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures. Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  Apollo 
and  the  other  deities  are  made  to 
live,  as  it  is  thought  the  ancients 
conceived  them.  The  value  of  these 
pictures  for  school  work  can  be 
made  very  great.  Mythology  is 
taught  in  every  school.  When  the 
tales  are  read  in  books  the  child 
forms  a  mental  picture  far  different 
than  the  myths  would  teach,  but 
when  the  child  sees  the  story  en- 
acted on  the  screen  he  is  at  once 
made  familiar  not  only  with  the 
story  and  its  lessons,  but  with  the 
characters,  their  surroundings,  their 
costumes,  and  the  little  details  of 
life  in  the  ancient  world. 

What  modern  story  has  a  greater 
dramatic  interest,  or  can  teach  a 
more  practical  lesson,  than  Midas 
and  his  Touch  of  Gold?  One  day, 
Silenus,  the  friend  and  teacher  of 


Bacchus,  the  god  of  the  vine,  was 
lost,  and  Bacchus  could  nowhere 
find  him.  However,  some  rustics 
found  the  wandering  Silenus  and 
took  him  to  Midas,  the  King  of 
Phrygia,  and  Midas  restored  him  to 
Bacchus.  So  delighted  was  Bacchus 
to  find  his  friend  that  he  offered 
Midas  as  a  reward  whatever  he 
might  wish.  The  wish  of  Midas 
was  that  everything  he  touched 
might  turn  to  gold. 

The  wish  was  granted,  and 
everything  that  Midas  touched 
turned  to  gold, — the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  trees,  the  stones  on  the 
ground,  all  became  gold  at  his 
touch.  Returning  to  his  palace  with 
his  easily  acquired  gold,  he  became 
hungry.  He  took  an  apple  and 
would  eat  of  it,  but  he  could  not, 
for  the  apple  had  become  gold  in 
his  hand.  Thirsty,  he  asked  for 
water,  but  as  the  water  touched  his 
lips  it  turned  to  gold  and  choked 
him.  Gasping  and  coughing  vio- 
lently with  the  choking  gold,  he 
sprang  from  his  couch  and  tore  his 
garments  from  him.  He  reached 
out  his  hands  to  his  little  daughter 
who  came  running  to  him,  and  as 


he    touched   her,    she    too    became 
gold. 

Midas  was  in  despair.  He  sank 
to  the  floor  and  prayed  to  Bacchus 
to  take  the  gift  of  gold  from  him. 
No  sooner  was  the  prayer  uttered 
than  Bacchus  appeared  and  bade 
him  wash  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 
With  all  speed  Midas  drove  in  his 
chariot  to  the  river,  and  when  he 
touched  the  water  the  gift  of  gold 
left  him  to  dwell  in  the  sands  of 
the  river  bed.  At  that  moment  both 
he  and  his  daughter  were  healed, 
but  nevermore  did  Midas  wish  for 
gold. 

What  more  effective  temperance 
lesson  could  ever  be  taught  than  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  god  who  discovered 
wine?  The  first  name  of  Bacchus 
was  Dionysus,  given  him  by  his 
father  Zeus.  The  infant  Dionysus 
was  left  on  the  Island  of  Nyssa 
that  the  nymphs  might,  find  him 
and  rear  him  and  send  him  forth  to 
teach  mankind  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. There  he  learned  of  all  the 
trees  and  plants, — of  all  but  one. 
Finally  the  nymphs  crowned  him 
with  a  strange  vine  and  sent  him  to 
the  mainland. 


♦Seminole    Films,   Inc.,   Eustis,    Fla. 


Bacchus   found   by  the    nymphs 
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Jupiter  rewards  Bauchis  and  Philemon 


Arriving  at  the  mainland  Dio- 
nysus sought  to  save  the  strange 
vine  with  which  the  nymphs  had 
crowned  him.  He  sought  wherein 
to  place  the  roots  of  the  drooping 
vine,  but  all  he  could  find  was  the 
skull  of  a  song  bird.  When  the 
roots  outgrew  the  song  bird's  skull 
he  sought  something  larger  in 
which  to  place  them,  but  all  he 
could  find  was  the  thigh  bone  of  a 
lion.  In  time,  when  the  roots  out- 
grew the  lion's  bone,  he  sought 
something  still  larger  in  which  to 
plant  them,  but  all  he  could  find 
was  the  skull  of  a  donkey. 

Finally  Dionysus  came  to  the 
men  whom  he  would  teach,  and 
there  he  planted  the  strange  vine 
with  the  roots  still  clinging  to  the 
bones.  The  vine  grew  and  bore 
fruit  good  to  the  taste,  and  Dio- 
nysus stored  up  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  to  refresh  him  in  the  days  to 
come. 

One  day,  when  weary  and 
thirsty,  he  drank  of  the  juice  of 
the  strange  vine,  and  he  sang  like 
the  song  bird  in  whose  skull  he 
planted  the  roots.  Again  he  drank, 
and  he  felt  as  strong  as  the  lion 
in  whose  thigh  bone  he  planted  the 
roots  of  the  vine.  A  third  time  he 
drank,  and  he  brayed  like  the 
donkey  in  whose  skull  he  planted 


the  roots.  The  men,  whom  he  had 
come  to  teach,  heard  him,  but  to 
them  he  seemed  foolishly  to  say 
"Bac-bac-bac,"  and  so  the  god  of 
the  vine  has  been  called  Bacchus  to 
this  day.     And  so  will  it  ever  be. 

The  story  of  Bauchis  and  Phile- 
mon is  one  which  anyone  might 
learn  with  profit.  One  day  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  looked  down  on  the 
earth  and  wondered  how  many  of 
the  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 
Descending  to  a  village,  they 
wandered  about  in  disguise,  stop- 
ping at  house  after  house.  Every- 
where they  were  insulted  and 
driven  away.  Finally  they  came  to 
the  hut  of  Bauchis  and  Philemon, 
who  received  them,  and  placed  be- 
fore them  the  best  food  they  had. 
During  the  meal  Bauchis  discov- 
ered that  the  strangers  were  gods 
in  disguise.  She  whispered  to  her 
husband  that  they  were  gods  and 
they  would  offer  sacrifices  to  them, 
when  the)'  were  told  that  their  piety 
was  sufficient. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  gods 
took  the  aged  pair  to  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  village.  At  the 
command  of  Jupiter  the  entire 
village  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, all  but  the  little  hut  in  which 
Bauchis  and  Philemon  lived.  Then 
floods  of  water  covered  the  villaee, 


leaving  the  hut  as  if  on  an 
island  in  a  lake.  The  hut  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  temple,  and 
Bauchis  and  Philemon  were  made 
its  guardians.  The  lesson  is  that 
he  who  sows,  reaps  that  which  he 
has  sown. 

The  story  of  Pandora's  box  is  as 
familiar  as  any  of  the  ancient 
legends.  In  the  early  days,  before 
woman  was  created,  and  man  lived 
alone  on  the  earth,  Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  heaven  that  he  might 
become  as  great  as  the  gods  them- 
selves. As  a  punishment  to  man 
for  stealing  the  fire  the  gods  de- 
cided to  make  a  woman  to  torment 
him.  Each  of  the  gods  gave  some- 
thing to  the  woman  they  created, — 
grace,  persuasion,  music,  love, — 
and  she  was  called  Pandora,  the 
gift  of  all. 

Pandora  was  taken  to  earth,  and 
with  her  was  a  box  which  she  was 
cautioned  not  to  open  lest  evil  re- 
sult. She  was  given  to  Epimetheus, 
the  brother  of  the  man  who  stole 
the  fire,  and  he  became  exceedingly 
fond  of  her.  They  were  very  happy, 
for  evil  had  not  yet  come  into  the 
world,  but  at  length  Pandora,  over- 
come with  curiosity,  opened  the 
box.  Immediately  the  evils  escaped. 
Quickly  Pandora  closed  the  box, 
but  all  that  remained  within  was 
hope,  still  resting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  Epimetheus  accepted  his 
fate,  and  still  clung  to  his  wife, 
Pandora. 

So  has  it  always  been.  Mis- 
fortune, disgrace,  disease,  even 
death  may  come,  yet  hope  remains. 


SEEK  CHINA  TRADE 

Commercial  organizations  of  Seattle 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Julian  Arnold, 
United  States  commercial  attache, 
have  dispatched  100  industrial  and  ed- 
ucational films  featuring  the  products 
and  industries  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west for  showing  Chinese  motion  pic- 
ture circuits.  Figuring  that  the  900,- 
000,000  of  Eastern  Asia  constitute  the 
greatest  potential  market  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  picture  cuts  the 
Gordian  knot  of  language  and  preju- 
dice, the  boosters  of  the  Northwest 
are  going  in  for  this  new  commercial 
missionary   on   a   great  scale. 
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the  Peasant 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

small  timber,  averaging  about  50 
feet  in  height,  growing  on  a  foun- 
dation of  moss  covered  muck.  Here 
and  there  in  this  mucky  plain  is  a 
low  island  hill  of  clay  several  acres 
in  extent.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
large  swamps  and  small  lakes  and 
rivers. 

Appearance    of    the    Cities 

In  some  contrast  with  the  forest 
and  rural  districts  are  the  cities. 
Public  buildings  are  of  brick  or 
stone  and  are  colored  white,  pink, 
grey  or  bright  red  to  give  a  light 
warm  effect.  Downtown  stores  are 
built  some  of  stone  or  brick  and 
some  of  logs.  Homes  are  square  in 
type,  often  built  of  logs,  usually  of 
very  plain  architecture,  set  directly 
against  the  sidewalks,  the  yards  and 
gardens  being  at  the  side  or  rear. 
For  privacy,  each  man's  holdings 
are  surrounded  by  a  seven  foot 
fence.  Thus  the  streets  present 
long  vistas  of  wooden  wall,  partly 
house  and  partly  fence,  with  some- 
times overhanging  trees,  and  with 
an  inevitable  set  of  doorsteps  pro- 
jecting from  each  house  over  part 
of  the  sidewalk.  This  set  of  steps 
is  seldom  used,  for  the  real  en- 
trance to  the  home  is  at  the  side  of 
the  house  reached  through  a  gate- 
way in  the  fence. 

The  city  houses  are  usually  of 
two  stories,  with  double  windows 
packed  with  cotton  or  flax  to  re- 
sist the  cold.  When  painted  at  all, 
the  houses  usually  have  been  af- 
flicted by  their  owners  with  one  or 
more  coats  of  yellowish-brown 
stuff  called,  in  America,  "priming 
paint."  A  few  houses  have  been 
clap-boarded  on  the  outside,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  painted 
white. 

The  rest  of  the  street  view  in 
winter  is  snow,  or,  lacking  that,  a 
cobbled  pavement  very  rough  and 
uneven,  and  lined  on  each  side  — 
sometimes  on  one  side  only  or  in 
the  centre  ■ —  with  a  narrow  side- 
walk of  heavy  planks  laid  length- 
wise over  the  otherwise  open  pub- 


lic sewer,  a  ditch  about  three  feet 
wide  and  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep.  Woe  be  to  him  who  goes 
through  a  rotten  plank !  It  has  been 
done. 

Conclusion 

In  these  brief  word-sketches  of 
a  mighty  people  and  their  land  it 
is  possible  to  give  the  reader  but 
little  of  the  "atmosphere"  one 
needs,  to  begin  to  understand  the 
"problem  of  Russia."  Whether  in 
city  or  in  country,  few  Russians 
have  a  greatly  developed  sense  of 
national  pride  or  solidarity.  They 
do  not  know  their  own  country,  be- 
yond the  town,  estate,  village  or 
river  valley  where  they  were  reared. 
In.  political  matters  they  have  been 
driven  by  fear  rather  than  led  by 
love.  They  are  by  long  endurance, 
patient,  philosophical,  cheerful  un- 
der difficulties.  The  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion is  peasantry,  with  a  wonder- 
ful resilience  and  capacity  for 
learning  but  with  few  trustworthy 
leaders  or  wise  teachers.  After 
the  slow  process  of  education  has 
taken  effect  there  will  be  a  new 
world  power  of  such  vigor  as  to 
hold  the  political  balance  if  not  the 
supreme  place  in  Europe.  Let  us 
pray  that  in  that  day  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  will  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  world ! 


A    SIDEWALK    LECTURE    ON 
DIET 

The  average  milkman  does  not  look 
like  a  professor  of  household  economy, 
but  some  of  them  (says  The  Rural 
Nezv-Yorker),  in  the  suburbs  at  least, 
are  able  to  talk  about  food  values,  vita- 
mines,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Daily  ex- 
perts are  now  employed  to  give  their 
delivery  men  lectures,  who  retail  them 
again  with  their  quart  bottles.  Diet  talk 
is  in  the  air,  even  in  town,  and  fruit 
venders  are  beginning  to  find  it  a  great 
selling  argument.  The  other  day  a  child 
stood  before  a  fruit  stand  undecided 
how  to  spend  her  dime.  The  Italian 
helped  her,  as  follows : 

"Da  banan,  h.e  maka  dat  fat  and  da 
fire  go.  Da  raisin,  he  giva  da  iron — 
maka  da  strong  man.  The  nut,  he  lika 
da  strong  meat." 

Balanced  ration,  the  popular  idea 
which  he  had  hit,  is  a  keynote  of  Inez 
N.  McFee's  "Food  and  Health,"  a  book 
that  has  become  widely  popular  because 
it  does  not  preach  fads. 


Churches  and 
Motion  Pictures 

The  antagonism  and  distrust  which 
various  churches  and  religious  groups 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
showing  towards  the  movies,  seems 
to  be  abating.  Newspapers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  indicate  an  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  Sunday 
movie.  A  pastor  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
where  several  churches  have  been 
using  motion  pictures  for  different 
features  of  the  evening  service  for  a 
year  or  two,  has  expressed  his  belief 
in  this  sort  of  appeal.  However,  his 
greatest  trouble,  he  says,  "has  been  to 
secure  the  right  kind  of  films.  It 
seems  necessary  to  develop  a  picture- 
making  industry  for  educational  and 
religious  use  entirely  apart  from  the 
theatrical  end  of  the  business.  The 
Hollywood  crowd  can't  make  a  picture 
without  putting  a  good  many  bumps 
into  it.  When  it  comes  to  religious 
subjects,  they  mix  up  a  curious  mess 
of  superstition  and  sentimental  hokum 
that  affects  the  audience  about  as 
deeply  as  the  exhortations  of  a  street 
preacher  who  is  accompanied  by  a 
bass  drum." 

We  sympathize  with  this  worthy 
clergyman.  He  must  have  really  an 
awful  time  in  choosing  appropriate 
pictures  from  the  welter  of  films.  Yet 
we  do  not  agree  with  his  view  on 
creating  a  separate  industry  of  relig- 
ious pictures.  Aside  from  the  prob- 
ability that  such  an  industry  would 
soon  fail  unless  very  heavily  endowed, 
we  would  rather  advocate  a  higher 
artistic  standard  of  the  purely  com- 
mercial pictures,  because  true  art, 
i.  e.,  art  in  its  highest  sense,  is  al- 
ways true  to  life  and  what  better 
teacher  could  one  have  than  life  prop- 
erly interpreted?  The  conclusions 
which  an  audience  draws  from  a  good 
"life  picture"  are  just  as  valuable  as 
a  good  book  or  a  sermon  and  for 
those  who  lack  imagination,  more  im- 
pressive. 

The  moral  value  of  a  good  movie 
has  been  illustrated  amply  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  church  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
which  substituted  a  sermon  by  a  pic- 
ture called  "Blood  Will  Tell."  This 
picture  was  a  sermon  itself  and  the 
pastor  delivered  but  a  short  address 
as  a  supplement.  The  service  lost 
nothing  in  its  impressiveness  by  this 
change  and  indeed  much  closer  atten- 
tion was  given  every  moment  than 
where  the  usual  service  is  rendered. 
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Brief   comments   on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


THE  SEA  HAWK 

THE  SEA  HAWK  is  a  stupen- 
dous picture,  superbly  di- 
rected, admirably  acted  with 
but  few  exceptions,  and  magnifi- 
cently staged.  The  direction  is  men- 
tioned first,  for  if  it  is  Frank  Lloyd 
who  is  responsible  for  the  "toute 
ensemble,"  the  thrilling  visualiza- 
tion of  the  famous  pirate  story,  he 
deserves  the  greatest  credit  of  all. 
He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  tale, 
its  very  essence,  and  has  rendered 
it  in  unforgetable  pictures. 

Sabatini's  novel  on  which  the 
picture  is  based  is  a  tale  of  revenge 
set  in  those  romantic  days  of  kings, 
corsairs,  galley  slaves  and  kid- 
napped maidens,  when  passions 
flamed  in  reckless  deeds,  when 
honor  was  exalted  beyond  the 
measures  of  common  sense,  when 
duels  were  fought  at  the  slightest 
excuse;  and  the  life  of  the  power- 
ful few  was  romance  itself. 


Sir  Oliver  Tresillian,  whose  serv- 
ices have  won  the  favor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  who  has  been 
knighted  in  spite  of  a  dark  reputa- 
tion as  a  "gentleman  pirate,"  is  in 
love  with  Rosamund  Godolphin,  a 
ward  of  his  neighbor,  Sir  John  Kil- 
ligrew.  Rosamund  loves  him  in  re- 
turn, but  when  he  quarrels  with 
her  father  and  her  brother  Peter, 
and  wounds  Sir  John  in  a  duel,  she 
is  afraid  that  all  the  rumors  of  his 
"piratical  nature"  are  true  and  asks 
him  never  to  fight  again  before  con- 
sulting her.  Sir  Oliver  swears  lvs 
obedience  to  her  wish.  On  his  way 
home  he  is  insulted  by  Peter,  but, 
mindful  of  his  promise,  curbs  his 
pride  and  dismisses  the  occurrence 
with  a  jest. 

In  the  meantime  Peter  Godolphin 
has  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Oliver's  half 
brother,  Lionel,  and  is  killed  by  the 
latter   in   an   informal   fight   in   the 


woods.  Lionel  flees  home  in  terror, 
because  killing  in  a  duel  without 
witnesses  is  considered  murder  and 
is  punishable  by  hanging.  Sir  Oliver 
bids  him  to  be  calm  and  trust  to  his 
sagacity  in  extricating  him  from 
the  situation,  but  does  not  realize 
that  it  is  he  himself  who  is  sus- 
pected of  the  murder.  His  quarrel 
with  Peter,  the  insult  he  bore  with 
a  smile  and  the  bloody  trail  to  his 
house,   implicate  him   deeply.      He 


Sakh-el-Bahr    and    His    Faithful    Moors  in  "The  Sea  Hawk' 


Milton   Sills   as   the   "Sea   Hawk" 

proves  his  innocence  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  fresh  wound  on  his 
body  and  he  returns  home.  But 
only  to  be  betrayed. 

Lionel,  tormented  by  his  fears, 
bribes  an  old  disreputable  sea  cap- 
tain who  kidnaps  Sir  Oliver  and 
carries  him  off  in  his  ship.  His  dis- 
appearance is  taken  as  a  confession 
of  guilt  by  everyone,  even  the  lovely 
Rosamund.  And  thus  starts  the 
tale  of  revenge. 

The  little  English  vessel  is  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  galleon  and  Sir 
Oliver  is  put  to  the  oars,  a  chained 
slave  among  hundreds  of  other  tor- 
tured men.  As  he  toils  at  the  oars, 
his  back  getting  lined  and  bruised 
from  the  lashings  of  the  slave 
driver,  his  body  steeled  by  the  in- 
cessant toil,  his  heart  grows  hard, 
harder  than  the  chains  which  bind 
him  f  >  the  ship,  and  he  is  filled  with 
hatred.  In  a  battle  with  a  Moorish 
ship  he  escapes  with  other  slaves 
and  finds  favor  with  the  great  chief 
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The   English  Frigate   Used  in   "The   Sea     Hawk" 


•of  the  Moors,  Asad-ed-Din,  Pasha 
of  Algiers. 

Henceforth  Sir  Oliver's  life  is 
that  of  a  great  Mussulman  leader, 
and  soon  the  fame  of  the  powerful 
pirate,  the  Sakh-el-Bahr — which  is 
the  Arabic  for  "Hawk  of  the  Sea" 
— spreads  far  and  wide. 

Years  pass  and  among  some  cap- 
tured English  galley  slaves  The 
Sea  Hawk  recognizes  Captain 
Leigh,  the  old  sea-dog  who  took 
him  off  the  English  coast.  He  for- 
gives the  wily  scoundrel  and  gains 
his  faithful  services.  The  Captain 
goes  to  England  and  brings  the  mes- 
sage that  Rosamund  is  about  to  be 
married  to  Lionel.  In  his  wrath  the 
Sea  Hawk  makes  a  daring  dash  to 
the  English  coast,  descends  on  the 
castle  with  his  faithful  Moors,  cap- 
tures Rosamund,  his  brother  and 
the  entire  retinue  and  brings  them 
to  Algiers. 

Then  comes  the  retribution.  To- 
gether with  the  other  captives  Rosa- 
mund is  put  up  for  public  sale,  ac- 
cording to  the  Moorish  custom,  and 
it  is  the  Sea  Hawk  himself  who 
buys  her,  outbidding  the  many 
others  who  have  a  great  desire  to 
own  the  "white  skinned"  woman. 
The  great  Basha  himself,  though 
old  and  venerable,  grows  young 
again  in   spirit  and  wishes  to  pos- 


sess the  "milky  faced"  maid.  But 
the  Sea  Hawk  is  firm.  In  fact,  all 
his  assumed  "Moorishness"  falls 
from  him  as  his  old  love  revives.  He 
is  again  a  white  man,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  wishes  to  protect 
his  lady  love.  And  Rosamund?  She 
has  learned  the  truth  about  the 
murder.  She  is  full  of  repentance 
and  love. 

The  Sea  Hawk  declares  Rosa- 
mund his  wife  and  the  old  Basha 
goes  away,  thwarted,  but  respectful 
before  the  sacred  law  of  marriage. 
Yet  things  are  not  as  peaceful  as 
they  seem.  The  Sea  Hawk  is  loos- 
ing his  foothold  with  the  Arabs. 
Eears  beset  him  and  on  his  next 
war  expedition  he  takes  his  wife 
with  him;  secretly,  for  women  are 
not  allowed  on  board.  An  English 
frigate  is  sighted  soon  and  then  the 
Sea  Hawk's  craftiness,  his  self- 
command  and  his  diplomacy  come 
to  his  aid.  He  contrives  to  escape 
with  Rosamund  to  the  English  ship 
and  with  it  to  safety. 

That  much  for  the  plot.  As  for 
the  acting :  The  Sea  Hawk  is 
played  by  Milton  Sills,  which  fact 
speaks  for  itself.  He  seems  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  pirate,  master- 
ful, strong,  unswerving,  and  yet 
thoroughly  romantic  and  honorable. 
An  entrancing  presentation  indeed. 
Next  to  him  comes  Wallace  Beery 


as  the  wily  freebooter,  Captain 
Leigh,  a  cunning,  vulgar  scoundrel 
made  human  by  the  one  redeeming 
trait  of  faithfulness.  Ready  to  sell 
everybody  else  and  everything,  and 
always  ready  to  swear  "by  the  ten 
holy  bones,"  he  is  full  of  doglike 
devotion  to  his  master.  Wallace 
MacDonald  enacts  the  weak  and 
cowardly  Lionel,  very  well,  and 
Frank  Currier  gives  a  fine  render- 
ing of  the  stately  and  picturesque 
old  Basha.  Only  Enid  Bennet  is 
disappointing.  She  is  much  too 
wishy-washy  and  ineffectual  for 
even  a  frail  lady  of  those  romantic 
days.  The  other  actors,  an  army  of 
them,  all  fit  admirably  in  the  great 
whole. 

And  beyond  the  plot  and  the  act- 
ing? The  spirit  of  the  theme,  that 
impalpable  something  that  is  the 
very  soul  of  a  great  masterpiece, 
the  combination  of  scenes  and 
moods,  is  vividly  presented  in  the 
play  as  it  cannot  be  in  words, — and 
such  can  be  said  of  only  a  few 
present-day  screen  efforts.  How 
can  one  render  in  a  few  words  the 
magic  beau'v  of  these  pictures,  the 
slender  grace  of  the  old  ships,  of 
the  trim  and  stately  English  frigate, 
the  proud  galleon  with  her  full, 
round  sails  and  high  poop,  and  the 
sharply  cut,  long-nosed  Moorish 
ship;  the  glistening  oars  of  the 
two  slavers  which  cut  the  still  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
monotonous,  never  ceasing  pace, 
— up  and  down,  up  and  down, — 
kept  going  by  the  muscles  of  the 
naked,  toiling,  perspiring  rows  of 
slaves? 

Of  all  the  variety  of  scenes, — 
the  pretty  English  coast,  the  parks 
and  estates ;  Algiers  with  its  nar- 
row, crooked  streets,  teeming  with 
dark  faced,  white  robed  people ;  the 
seas  and  the  picturesque  and  ter- 
rible sea  fights — the  three  old  ships 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
finished.  They  are  like  symbols  of 
the  outgrown  romantic  age,  of 
many  things  that  are  vanished  and 
almost  forgotten  and  which  are 
revived  for  a  brief  moment  on  the 
glistening  sea  of  the  screen. 

A  First  National  Picture. 
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BEAU  BRUMMEL 

WHEN  a  great  actor  creates 
a  historical  character  he  is 
apt  to  permeate  it  so 
strongly  with  his  own  personality, 
and  give  it  at  the  same  time  so 
much  semblance  of  reality,  that  it 
becomes  henceforth  difficult  to  dis- 
associate the  two,  and  the  new 
character  thus  created  is  a  new,  liv- 
ing entity,  as  it  were,  which  re- 
mains vivid  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators. 

John  Barrymore  has  created  a 
Beau  Brummel  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  film  will  ever  be  able  to  think  of 
Beau  Brummel  as  different  from 
the  one  made  by  the  great  actor. 
The  real  Brummel  may  have  been 
better  or  less  good-looking,  more  or 
less  dandified,  possibly  quite  differ- 
ent from  our  Barrymore;  yet  the 
actor,  while  absorbing  so  subtly  all 
the  famous  characteristics  of  the 
notorious  beau,  has  projected  them 
in  his  own  inimitable  way  and  has 
given  a  new,  unforgettable  Brum- 
mel. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of 
George  Brummel,  the  chum  and  so- 
cial adviser  of  George  III,  at  that 
times  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
young,  beautiful  and  charming.  He 
was  also  reckless,  cynical  and  bit- 
ter. Because  he  had  lost  the  great- 


est thing  of  all  — 
love  —  he  became  a 
mocking  fatalist, 
afraid  of  nothing  for 
there  is  nothing  else 
to  lose.  In  the  play 
he  vents  his  thwarted 
passion  in  drolleries, 
mockery  and  scan- 
dals. He  is  the  idol 
of  all  ladies,  he  sets 
the  fashions  and  rules 
the  court.  And  when 
he  goes  too  far,  too 
far  even  for  the 
stupid,  dissolute 
Prince,  he  is  sent 
away  to  Calais.  There 
his  life  ends,  slowly, 
tormentingly,  in  great 
poverty  and  neglect. 
Only  the  memory  of 
his  brilliant  past,  and 
the  memory  of  his 
beloved  lighten  the  burden.  For 
he  was  a  great  lover. 

Pictorially  this  film  is  superb. 
Technically  it  has  some  flaws. 
There  are  too  many  close-ups  which 
annoy  one,  though  one  never  tires 
of  seeing  Barrymore's  beautiful 
profile.  And  there  are  too  many 
iirevelant  scenes  which,  though  un- 
doubtedly beautiful,  unnecessarily 
prolong  a  picture  that  has  too  little 


John  Barrymore   as  Beau  Brummel 

action  anyway.  This  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  the  direction, 
which  really  deserves  much  praise. 

The  supporting  cast  is  well 
chosen.  Alec  Francis  gives  a  re- 
markable presentation  of  Brum- 
mel's  servant.  Mary  Astor  is  a 
pretty  and  winning  little  heroine, 
though  her  role  is  unimportant. 
Willard  Louis  plays  well  the 
Prince,  vain,  dense  and  dissolute. 
Irene  Rich  is  a  most  sympathetic 
Duchess  of  York.  However,  the 
great  Barrymore  overshadows  them 
all  and  makes  the  picture  if  not  a 
masterpiece,  at  least  a  production 
of  outstanding  artistry.  It  corre- 
sponds to  some  of  the  classic  char- 
acter descriptions  in  literature. 

Released  by  Warner  Bros. 


Willard   Louis    as    Prince    of    Wales 


LOYAL  LIVES 

"Loyal  Lives"  is  a  pulsating 
photoplay  that  depicts  for  the  first 
time  on  the  screen  the  loyalty  of 
post  office  employes  to  their  fel- 
lowmen  and  reveals  the  grave 
dangers  they  frequently  face  in 
safeguarding  letters  and  packages 
from  bandits. 
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"DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE" 
Benjamin     Franklin,     the     favourite     of     the  ladies. 


"THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE" 

THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE,  one  of 
the  Chronicles  of  America 
produced  by  the  Yale  University 
Press,  is  a  faithful  and  historically 
accurate  account  of  how  the  thir- 
teen Colonies  formed  an  independ- 
ent nation. 

The  action  takes  place  in  Phila- 
delphia and  reveals  in  every  detail 
the  inside  story  of  the  politics  of 
1776.  It  shows  the  undercurrents 
of  opinion,  the  secret  meetings  of 
Congress,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  together  contributed  to.  the 
great  Declaration. 

We  see  Thomas  Paine,  whose 
pamphlet  called  "Common  Sense" 
aided  so  materially  in  the  movement 
for  liberty;  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  that 
Paine  should  make  such  excellent 
use  of  the  "the  great  power  of  the 
printing  press."  Compared  with  a 
modern  daily  the  "power"  repre- 
sented by  a  few  hundred  copies  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country  seems 
very  pitiful  indeed,  but  incidents  in 
the  film  show  that  Paine's  little 
book  was  a  real  power  that  created 
many  patriots.  They  wore  big,  con- 
spicuous   "Independence"    ribbons, 


those  first  Americans,  and  openly 
defied  the  Tories  and  the  King's 
soldiers. 

Following  history,  the  picture 
shows  the  meeting  of  Congress  on 
that  June  7th  when  Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia  first  introduced  the 
resolution  "that  these  united  colon- 
ies are,  and  of  right,  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent  states."  How- 


ever it  was  plain  that  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  all  the  delegates 
could  not  be  expected  on  that  day, 
so  the  vote  was  postponed.  When 
agreement  was  finally  reached  Con- 
gress appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  formal  declaration.  The  task 
of  composing  the  Declaration  was 
assigned  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  laconic  comment  he  gave  on  it 
to  John  Adams  is  used  with  great 
effect.  Adams  gave  Jefferson  three 
reasons  why  he  should  write  it. 
First,  because  Jefferson  was  a  Vir- 
ginian ;  second  because  Adams  was 
unpopular;  third,  because  Jefferson 
could  write  ten  times  better  than 
Adams.  "Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "if 
you  are  decided,  I  will  do  as  well 
as  I  can." 

Then  followed  the  famous  ses- 
sion of  July  2nd  when  sufficient 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
delegates  from  the  doubtful  States 
to  make  them  vote  for  the  new 
measure.  Intense  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  Delaware  deputies 
who  were  evenly  divided.  Caesar 
Rodney  was  not  in  Philadelphia, 
but  known  to  be  for  Independence. 
He  was  sent  for  and  rode, on  horse- 
back all  night,  arriving  just  in  time 
to  cast  the  Delaware  vote  for  the 
Declaration. 


"DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE" 
Thomas    Paine    compliments    a    patriot.    The  Tory  is  indignant 
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The  signing  itself  is  reproduced, 
a  simple  but  thrilling  scene.  Then 
Ben  Franklin,  making  his  famous 
remark  when  John  Hancock  said 
that  now  "there  must  be  no  pulling 
apart — we  must  all  hang  together." 
"Yes,  we  must  indeed  all  hang  to- 
gether," was  Franklin's  reply,  "or 
most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately." 

"The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence" is  indeed  a  chronicle,  without 
any  formal  plot  or  love  story, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  deeply  stirring 
drama  for  every  true  Aemrican.  It 
shows  that  most  poignant  moment 
in  America's  history,  the  real  Birth 
of  a  Nation,  and  all  those  seem- 
ingly unimportant  events  which 
surround  it.  Old-fashioned  places 
and  slow  moving  people ;  Rodney 
riding  furiously  through  the  dark 
night,  changing  his  horse  at  the  lit- 
tle post  station;  the  murky,  ill-lit 
crooked  streets  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
small  Independence  Hall,  with  its 
old-fashioned,  modest  furnishings 
and  decorations ; — all  these  things 
acquire  a  mysterious  and  precious 
significance,  the  significance  of  His- 
tory. 

Directed  by  Kenneth  Webb.  Re- 
leased by  Yale  Press.  Distributed 
by  Pathe. 


MIAMI 

Seeing  Miami  is  like  looking  into  a 
kaleidoscope  —  tropical  scenes  of 
ocean,  beach,  palm  fringed  islands, 
moonlit  shores,  midnight  orgies;  it  is 
a  tale  of  the  lure  of  the  Gulf,  wealth 
and  an  obtrusive  hyperflapper  whose 
fault  lies  rather  in  thoughtlessness  and 
the  joy  of  play  rather  than  in  any  real 
viciousness. 

Betty  Compson  as  Joan  Bruce,  the 
spoiled  ward  of  a  well-to-do  bridge- 
builder,  plays  her  part  with  that  flip- 
pant sweetness  so  characteristic  of 
her. 

The  affair  starts  with  a  well  de- 
veloped plot  in  which  bootlegging  and 
the  villain  play  prominent  parts.  One 
bright  morning  a  serious  minded 
young  man,  Grant  North,  crosses 
Joan's  line  of  vision,  and  as  he  re- 
pulses her  advances  she  boastfully  an- 
nounces to  her  companions  that  be- 
fore the  season  has  ended  she  will 
have  him  on  his  knees.  Returning 
from  an  all-night  yachting  party  she 
sees  North  on  the  beach  with  his 
ever-present  dog.  She  dons  her  bath- 
ing suit  and  goes  in  a  canoe  to  meet 


"DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE" 
Thomas    Jefferson    composing    the  Declaration. 


him.  She  is  upset  by  a  launch.  North 
rescues  her  and  takes  her  into  his 
cottage  where  her  irate  guardian  finds 
her.   Explanations  are  satisfactory  and 


friendship  is  cemented.  Friendship 
ripens  into  love,  and  for  a  while  Joan 
relinquishes  thrill-chasing.  During 
North's  absence  she  succumbs,  getting 
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herself  into  a  trying  situation  which 
results  in  the  breaking  of  her  engage- 
ment. Then  in  another  situation,  in 
which  she  and  the  villain's  wife,  work- 
ing separately  but  to  the  same  end, 
expose  the  villain  as  a  rum-runner. 
Joan  regains  her  lover  and  the  story 
closes  with  the  stereotyped  ending. 

A  character  like  Joan  in  real  life 
would  create  a  feeling  of  repulsion, 
but  Miss  Compson  puts  so  much  of 
her  own  individuality  into  the  part 
that  she  gains  the  sympathy  of  her 
optience.  She  is  supported  by  a  fair 
cast  in  which  Ben  Finney,  as  Grant 
North,  plays  the  part  of  a  very  reluc- 
tant-footed hero  who,  however,  al- 
ways comes  to  her  rescue  at  the  op- 
portune moment.  The  photography 
is    exceptionally    good. 

This  is  decidedly  not  a  story  for 
young  folks. 

Released   by    W.    W.    Hodkinson. 


"THE   BEGGAR   MAID"  AND 
OTHER  ART  FILMS 

IT  was  rather  a  large-sized  order  to 
ask  that  the  great  masterpieces  of  art 
be  brought  to  the  motion-picture 
screen  in  such  a  manner  that  both  high- 
brows and  lowbrows,  young  and  old, 
would  be  interested ;  further,  that  the 
artistic  sense  of  those  who  really  un- 
derstand and  enjoy  art  would  be  satis- 
fied, while  at  the  same  time  those  who 
admit  knowing  nothing  and  caring  less 
about  art  would  be  forced  to  an  interest 
in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  world's  greatest  painters. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  just  what  is  be- 
ing accomplished  in  a  series  of  two- 
reel  productions  which  the  Triart  Pro- 
ducing Company  is  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic. Four  of  these  pictuers  have  been 
completed  to  date :  "The  Beggar  Maid," 
"The  Young  Painter,"  "The  Bashful 
Suitor"  and  "Hope."    Though  it  has  the 
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sound  of  sacrilege,  in  each  case  a  melo- 
drama has  been  woven  about  the  paint- 
ing, with  an  effect  that  is  surprisingly 
artistic.  Each  one  of  these  short  sub- 
jects introduces  you  to  the  famous  art- 
ist in  his  studio,  tells  how  he  received 
the  inspiration  for  his  painting,  and 
then  either  pictures  the  genesis  of  that 
inspiration  or  sketches  a  romance  that 
centers  around  the  painting. 

THE  BEGGAR  MAID  was  made 
from  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones'  cele- 
brated piture,  inspired  by  Tennyson's 
poem,  and  thus  has  a  double  educational 
value.  It  shows  the  artist  in  his  studio 
reading  Tennyson's  poem  to  his  young 


friend,  the  End,  who  is  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  his  gardener.  Then  is 
pictured  the  love  story  of  the  Earl  and 
the  girl  of  lowly  birth,  and  how  they 
are  brought  together  in  the  studio  of 
the  artist  who  paints  them'  as  King 
Cophetua  and  the  beggar  maid. 

Suggested  by  one  of  Rembrandt's 
masterpieces  is  THE  YOUNG  PAINT- 
ER, which  introduces  us  to  a  youthful 
pupil  of  Rembrandt  to  whom  the  great 
painter  is  an  inspiration.  The  picture 
depicts  the  tragic  and  appealing  story 
•  of  the  youth's  unhappy  love  and  his 
struggle  to  attain  fame. 


A.  R.  C. 


Jr.  R.  C. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
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Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00   per  reel  per  day — $10.00  per  reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring  prompt  service  and  minimum  transporta- 
tion charges.      All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF 
MAH-JONG 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the 
game  has  led  to  the  production  of  a 
two  reel  picture,  entitled  "The  Mysteries 
of  Mah-Jong,"  in  which  is  shown  the 
detail  of  a  Mah-Jong  set  together  with 
the  principles  upon  which  the  game  is 
played  and  the  method  of  scoring,  as 
well  as  scenes  showing  how  it  is  played 
in  different  environments.  This  affords 
an  unusually  graphic  description  of  what 
many  people  think  is  a  difficult  game  to 
learn,  and  so  interestingly  is  it  shown 
on  the  screen  that  one  can  get  a  clear 
idea  of  how  to  play  it  from  seeing  the 
picture. 

The  original  game  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  China  some  few  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  fisherman  named  Tze, 
who  found  that  his  temperamental  prey 
left  much  idle  time  for  him  and  his 
men.  His  wily  Oriental  mind  conceived 
the  outlines  of  the  game  of  Mah-Jong, 
the  practical  application  of  which  af- 
forded his  agile  brain  opportunity  to 
secure  many  hard  earned  "yen"  from  his 
fellow  craftsmen.  Soon  the  popularity 
of  the  game  became  so  great  that  he 
and  his  family  devoted  all  their  time  to 
making  the  sets  demanded  by  a  race  of 
born  gamblers. 

It  spread  over  the  entire  Empire  un- 
der various  names  such  as  Mah-Jong, 
Ma  Chunk,  Pong  Chow  or  Moy  Goon, 
becoming  as  characteristic  a  national 
game  for  China  as  poker  has  been  for 
America.  Naturally  it  was  learned  by 
foreign  residents  in  China  and  about 
fifteen  years  ago  a  few  sets  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  returning 
Americans. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  game 
has  gradually  spread  from  the  West 
coast  all  over  the  United  States  until 
now   folks   are   playing  it   in   every  city, 


town  and  hamlet,  and  small  sets  have 
even  made  their  appearance  in  the  "five 
and  ten"  stores. 

Mah-Jong  combines  many  of  the  good 
points  of  the  best  indoor  games.  The 
scoring,  doubling  and  honors  are  similar 
to  bridge.  The  strategy  that  is  used  in 
sizing  up  opposing  hands  is  pokeresque. 
And  there  are  no  partners.  The  pro- 
cedure of  play  is  like  rummy,  and  the 
form  of  the  tiles  is  that  of  dominoes. 

The  game  is  played  with  a  set  of 
tiles  consisting  of  three  suits — Bamboos, 
Characters  and  Circles,  comprising  4 
each  of  numbers  one  to  nine,  making  36 
tiles  to  each  suit,  and  108  for  the  three. 
There  are  4  tiles  each  for  East,  West, 
North  and  South  Winds,  making  16 
Wind  tiles,  and  4  each  of  Red,  White 
and  Green  Dragons,  making  12  Dragon 
tiles — a  total  of  136  tiles  to  which  are 
added  by  some  players  4  Flower  tiles 
and  4  Season  tiles,  which  are  honors 
only  and  count  in  doubling  the  score. 

The  136  tiles  are  made  into  a  4  sided 
square  2  tiles  high,  from  which  each 
player  draws  13  tiles.  The  play  pro- 
ceeds from  left  to  right  and  each  player 
has  a  Wind  which  changes  with  each 
hand.  The  game  is  to  get  4  sets  of 
3  of  a  kind  and  a  pair  or  3  sets  of  4 
of  a  kind  and  a  pair  which  makes  the 
player  declare  "Mah-Jong"  and  win  the 
hand. 

Mah-Jong  sets  are  both  imported  and 
of  domestic  make.  The  prices  are  as 
variable  as  the  scoring.  A  recent  set 
made  for  a  prominent  social  leader  is 
said  to  have  cost  some  $3,500,  being  of 
the  finest  African  ivory  studded  with 
jewels,  and  packed  in  a  golden  casket. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wooden  set  may 
be  bought  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  That 
is  all  the  beginner  requires  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  Winds,  Dragons,  Flowers 
and  Seasons. 

Arrow   Film   Corporation.     2    reels. 


HOW  TO  EDUCATE 
YOUR  WIFE 

A  mediocre  comedy  which  makes  one 
wonder  why  such  good  actors  as  Monte 
Blue,  Mary  Prevost,  should  be  employed 
for  such  poor  plots.  However,  they  not 
only  "put  it  over,"  but  actually  make 
it  very  amusing  in  places. 

The  story  is  this  :  A  young  insurance 
agent  who  is  worried  by  a  streak  of 
bad  luck  and  the  additional  strain  of 
hearing  a  pretty  wife  nag  and  complain 
of  poverty,  lack  of  clothes,  etc.,  takes 
the  advice  of  a  married  friend  who 
claims  that  he  owes  his  business  success 
to  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  attracts 
rich  customers.  He  says  he  educated 
her  in  this  line.  And  that  is  how  we 
get  the  title. 

The  insurance  man's  wife  practices  on 
a  rich  old  gentleman  with  the  result 
that  the  husband  catches  them  one  day 
dancing  in  a  restaurant  of  doubtful  re- 
pute. ...  A  row,  a  scene,  separa- 
tion .  .  .  and  the  pretty  wife  is  back 
at  her  old  job  of  a  manicurist,  while 
the  repentent  husband  leads  a  most  dis- 
gusting and  helpless  bachelor  life  in  his 
deserted  home.  In  a  waste  of  dirty 
dishes,  unmade  beds,  and  dusty  furni- 
ture, Monte  Blue,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  agent,  gives  some  gorgeous 
glimpses  of  helpless  bachelordom.  Both 
wife  and  husband  keep  up  the  "I  am 
done  with  you"  attitude,  though  they 
are  madly  in  love,  until  a  chance  meet- 
ing at  a  lunch  counter  results  in  a  tem- 
porary truce  with  the  view  of  securing 
a  huge  insurance  policy  from  the  rich 
old  man.  The  insurance  is  secured, 
reconciliation  follows,  and  life  is  beauti- 
ful. Needless  to  say,  the  wife  never 
meant  any  harm  by  flirting  with  the  old 
man.  She  is  played  by  Marie  Prevost 
with  a  great  deal  of  charm  and  skill 
Gillingwater  gives  a  very  humorous  and 
natural  presentation  of  the  old  man.  The 
rest  of  trie  cast  is  good,  too. 

Released  by  Warner  Bros. 
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Do  You,  Too, 

Want  Extra 

Spending 

Money 

VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Pic 
tured  Life  for  Home,  School 
and  Community,  offers  a 
means  of  adding  to  your  in- 
come through  work  that  is  not 
only  pleasant,  but  highly  profit- 
able as  well. 

If  you  have  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  it,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  make  by  cooperating 
with  us  to  build  up  our  family 
of  readers. 

While  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  stood  as  the  leader  in  this 
great  educational  movement,  it 
is  now  broadening  its  sphere  of 
influence  by  creating  depart- 
ments of  interest  for  the  Home 
and  Community  as  indicated  by 
its  new  sub-title  Pictured  Life  for 
Home,  School  and  Community. 

Its  editorial  value  and  general 
character  of  articles  are  of  such 
varied  and  timely  interest  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  magazine   "sells  itself." 

All  it  needs  is  an  introduction. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  extra  spending  money 
by  acting  as  our  Special  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Clip  the  Coupon  and  learn  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  offer. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Pictured  Life  for  Home,  School  and 
Community 

327    So.    La   Salle   St., 

Chicago.  VE6-24 

I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  to 
make  additional  spending  money.  Please 
send    full    particulars    by    return    mail. 

Name    

Address     

City State 


DARING  YOUTH 

An  amusing  comedy  which  proves 
that  Fanny  Hurst's  individualistic  the- 
ory of  part-time  marriage  with  its  un- 
conventional freedoms  and  privileges, 
does  not  always  work,  at  least  not  in 
the  case  of  a  young  couple  very  much 
in  love,  normally  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  in  all  other  respects  quite  fit  for  the 
ordinary,  unromantic,  conventional  mari- 
tal shackles. 

Alita,  the  young  bride,  is  the  instigator 
of  this  experiment.  She  pursues  it  with 
youthful  pertinacity  in  all  its  details — 
from  living  in  separate  quarters,  having 
certain  days  entirely  to  one's  self,  up  to 
maintaining  separate  friends — until  she 
perceives  one  day  that  this  kind  of  life 
is  not  exactly  pleasant  and  not  at  all 
like  the  one  she  dreamed  about.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  youthful,  anaemic 
poet  whom  she  leads  on  her  strings  as  a 
symbol  of  her  "independence,"  and  her 
husband's  ostensible  indifference  seems 
very  insulting  to  her.  However,  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  her  mistake,  secretly 
wounded  by  his  acquiescence,  she  car- 
ries on  doggedly  until  there  comes  the 
desired  crises  and  the  husband,  tired  of 
all  the  nonsense,  gives  the  poet  a  thrash- 
ing, hurls  him  over  the  hedge  with  one 
magnificent  kick,  and  happiness  is  re- 
stored. 

Bebe  Daniels  plays  the  bride  with 
much  subtlety  and  charm  and  Norman 
Kerry  portrays  a  typical  healthy,  normal 
and  well  balanced  young  man  who 
knows  exactly  how  far  these  newfangled 
and  modern  theories  can  be  trusted  and 
when  it  is  advisable  to  stop  them.  The 
supporting  cast  is  good. 

Released  by  Principal. 


JIM    McKEE 


The  tricks  in  Wm.  S.  Hart's  bag  are 
few  and  time-worn.  Yet  he  uses  them 
again  and  again  and  by  seme  dramatic 
legerdemain  maintains  himself  in  popu- 
lar favor  as  the  "good,  bad  man"  of 
the  screen. 

In  this  picture  he  rides,  shoots,  and 
fights  a  little;  is  a  miner  and  bandit; 
serves  a  pentitentiary  term,  loves  a  lass 
and  sings  lustily  through  the  reels. 

Everything  is  made  simple  for  the 
optience.  One  knows  when  the  gentle- 
man is  grieved  for  then  he  squints  up 
his  eyes.  It  is  also  easy  to  discover 
when  he  is  in  anger  for  then  he  clenches 
his  fists  and  grinds  his  teeth.  Nor  is 
the  film  a  drain  upon  one's  sympathies 
for  it  does  not  need  remarkable  intui- 
tion to  know  that  all  will  be  well  at 
the  end. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 


An  Ally  of   Health 

New  York,  July  18,  1924. 

What  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  in  store  for  the  future  can  not 
be  measured  at  this  time  but  the 
present  is  bringing  a  large  quota  of 
favorable  results.  Not  opinion — but 
results.  We  speak  in  a  language 
thoroughly  understood  by  those 
who  are  in  the  making  and  it  can 
be  largely  appreciated  by  those  who 
intend  carrying  messages  into  the 
commercial  field. 

Borden's  Farm  Products  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York  City,  have 
recently  produced  a  film  made  for 
them  by  the  Cobb  Motion  Picture 
Enterprises  of  New  York  City, 
New  York,  and  they  are  distribut- 
ing same  through  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education  with  their  PIC- 
TUROL  LANTERN. 

The  picture  covers  many  inter- 
esting features  in  the  production, 
care,  and  distribution  of  pure 
wholesome  milk. 

The  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  have  a  patronage  of  over 
six  hundred  thousand  customers 
who  buy  their  product  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  one  million 
quarts  per  day.  They  are  the  fore- 
most milk  distributors  of  fresh 
cow's  milk  in  the  world. 

The  work  of  preparing  subject 
matter  for  this  film  required  infi- 
nite care  and  labor  and  the  educa- 
tional world  will  be  benefited 
thereby — as  it  will  interest  Teach- 
ers, Parents  and  Children  every- 
where. 

The  object  of  this  education  is  in  no 
sense  selfish.  The  purpose  is  to  bring 
realization  of  the  value  of  pure  whole- 
some milk  as  food  and  how  this  most 
essential  food  can  be  improved  by  proper 
dairy  methods  and  proper  care  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  good 
health  is  stored  in  pure  wholesome 
milk  and  how  great  a  part  it  plays  in 
bringing  up  of  healthy  sturdy  children 
and  its  valuable  aid  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  adult. 

In  Visual  Education  they  have  hit  the 
very  best  method  of  carrying  such  a 
wonderful  organized  effort  to  the  young 
and  old  as  well  as  a  help  to  Teachers 
and  Parents. 

Here  is  presented  a  -big  force  for 
good — something  to  comprehend,  and  an 
uplifting  subject  that  will  be  productive 
in  bringing  a  return  in  our  priceless 
possession— GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bv  A.  E.  C. 
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'Plan  A  Picturol  Library  Now 
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The  Picturol 

simplifies   your   teaching   problem.    Still  Pictures  can   now 

be  projected,  individually  or  serially,  from  strips  of  standard 
non-inflammable  film,  instead  of  from  heavy,  fragile  glass 
lantern  slides. 

The  S.V.E.  Picturol  Lantern  is  the  only  film  stereopticon 
equipped  with  the  patented  GOLD  GLASS  SCREEN  to 
keep  the  film  from  deteriorating.  Each  lantern  is  equipped 
with  aCINEPHOR  LENS,the  highest  grade  projection  lens 
made  by  Bausch  &  Lomb. 


Picturol  Service 

We  are  offering  you  more  than  just  a  lantern.  From 
our  large  Library  there  are  available  carefully  edited  Picturol 
Sets  and  Syllabi 

For  the  Class  Room, 

For  the  Sunday  School  and  Church, 

For  the  Boy  Scouts. 

These  sets  are  refreshingly  informative  and  abound  in 
unusual  pictorial  beauty  and  instructive  detail. 

A  request  from  you  will  bring  full  and  complete  de- 
scriptive material. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  your  institution  may  secure 
a  Picturol  Set  Free. 

A.  S.  V.  E.   Picturol  Set  is  available  in  units  of  one  to  seventy-eight  Picturols. 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


327  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 


130  W.  46th  St. 
New  York  City 
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THE  GOLDFISH 

A  pretty,  arrogant  Coney  Island  "goil" 
listens  to 'the  advice  of  an  old  Polish 
count,  a  decrepit  smart  Alec,  perfectly 
down  and  out,  who  shares  the  same 
boarding  house.  As  a  consequence  she 
vamps  her  way  up  the  social  scale  through 
several  marriages.  When  she  arrives  at  a 
very  high  altitude,  and  is  about  to  marn' 
an  English  duke,  she  realizes  that  "suc- 
cess is  not  love,"  and  elopes  with  her 
first  husband,  a  Coney  Island  musician 
and  the  only  husband  she  really  loved. 

This  sounds  extravagant.  But  it  is 
really  not  half  as  extravagant  and  bi- 
zarre as  the  picture  and  Constance  Tal- 
madge  who  is  the  heroine.  Whether 
she  is  in  the  cheap  little  boarding-house 
flat,  continually  chewing  gum  kicking  up 
little  vulgar  rows  with  her  husband  and 
making  up  again,  shampooing  her  hair; 
whether  she  is  imitating  a  grand  dame 
in  the  terribly  overfurnished  apartments 
of  a  German  shoe  dealer — her  second 
husband — or  whether  she  is  taking  a  les- 
son in  opera  manners  from  the  old 
count,  or  flirting  with  her  third  husband, 
she  is  perfect.  She  gives  an  imitable 
picture  of  the  little  vulgar  and  yet  some- 
how irresistible  and  charming  parvenue. 

The  great  comedienne's  support  is 
very  good  and  Zazu  Pitts  in  the  sub- 
ordinate role  of  a  friend,  is  quite  as 
perfect  in  her  way.  As  usual,  she  gives 
the  ultra  funny  and  pathetic  type  of  the 


clinging  maid  who  "cannot  keep  a  fel- 
low   because    she    cannot    catch   him." 

This  film  is  well  worth  seeing  for  the 
sake  of  the  excellent  acting,  and  for 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  satire  it  is  a 
treat. 

Released  by  First  National. 


THE  BREAKING  POINT 

This  is  a  case  of  amnesia:  one  of 
those  stories  which  people  believe  very 
readily  when  they  hear  it  from  a  friend 
or  read  it  in  the  newspaper,  doubt  just 
as  readily  when  they  encounter  it  in  a 
book  and  disbelieve  it  most  decidedly 
when  they  see  it  on  the  screen. 

However,  whether  one  approves  of 
the  plot  or  not,  the  picture  is  excellently 
played,  an  that  is  half  the  picture,  as 
you  know.  Matt  Moore  may  not  be  a 
star,  but  he  gave  first  rate  acting  as  the 
hero  of  the  plot — a  smart,  young  so- 
ciety bum  who  becomes  a  victim  of 
amnesia  when  wounded  in  a  drunken 
brawl  and  then  gradually  assumes  a  en- 
tirely different  nature  and  character. 
NitaNaldi  is  all  that  a  beautiful,  passion 
inspiring  actress  should  be.  Patsy  Ruth 
Miller,  the  hero's  bride,  is  adorable,  and 
George  Fawcett,  as  an  old  bachelor  doc- 
tor, reminds  one  of  all  the  fine  old  men 
one  meets  in  life  or  literature.  He 
typifies  the  traits  of  kindliness,  humanity 
and  courage  and  yet  succeeds  in  being 
perfectly  individual  and  unique. 

Paramount. 


Teachers 

and 

Pupils 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  ^ou 
to  obtain  a  standard  S.  V.  E.  Pic- 
turol  Set  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol   Lantern 

Our   Special    Plan    for   securing 
a   Picturol    Set  should   appeal    to   every   teacher   and   pupil. 
No    disagreeable    angles — no    long    drawn    out    procedures. 
Just  a  few  hours  daily  of  pleasant  energetic  work. 
For  Classroom,  Platform  or  Home  Use 

By  our  Special  Plan  you  can  have  for  your  use  any  hour  of 
the  day,  the  ever  popular  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Set  which  consists  of 
Lantern,    Picturols   and   Syllabi ALL   ABSOLUTELY   FREE. 

This  Special  Plan  is  for  a  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY.  Write  now 
for   full   particulars. 

Society   for  Visual   Education,  Inc. 
327   S.   LaSalle   Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please   send   me   full   details   regarding   your  plan  by  which    I   may   secure   a    S.    V.   E. 
Picturol    Set    without    charge. 
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JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Editor 

A  Monthly  Magazine — $2.50  The  Year 

Send  10  Cents   for  Sample  Copy  to 

Correct  English  Publishing  Company 
Evanston,  Illinois 


MEN 

A  picture  with  Pola  Negri  is  always 
interesting  irrespective  of  whether  the 
.plot  is  good.  She  is  an  actress  of  such 
striking  personality  and  such  violent  elo- 
quence of  mimique,  that  one's  attention 
centers  invariably  on  herself. 

Men  is  a  variation  of  the  old  story, 
the  eternal  theme  of  retribution  and  the 
law  that  all  evil  perpetuates  itself.  Noth- 
ing is  lost. 

Pola  plays  the  part  of  a  poor  French 
girl  who  becomes  a  dancer  and  rises  to 
the  brilliant  and  fascinating  position  of 
a  Parisian  demi  mondaine.  She  takes 
the  sweetest  pleasure  in  mocking  her 
suitors  and  extorting  huge  sums  of 
money  which  she  devotes,  however,  to 
charitable  purposes.  Even  when  real 
love  comes,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  clerk, 
she  does  not  believe  it.  She  mocks  the 
lover  as  the  rest  and  drives  him  to 
theft.  Only  then,  in  the  face  of  the 
danger,  she  realizes  her  own  love  and 
tries  to  save  him.  His  chief,  the  man 
whom  he  has  robbed,  asks  the  price  of 
the  woman's  hand.  She  is  willing  to 
pay  it  but  when  he  sees  her  anguish, 
grief  and  her  wonderful  fortitude,  he 
repents  and  leaves  the  two  young  lovers 
to  themselves. 

That  last  scene  is  supreme  and  the 
actress  gives  a  poignant  picture  of  her 
conflict.  The  supporting  cast  is  excel- 
lent, with  Robert  Frazer  as  the  young 
lover ;  and  Dmitri  Buchowetzki  is  an  ex- 
cellent director,  though  a  little  unre- 
strained. 

Released  by  Paramount. 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD 

This  picture  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  Gloria  Swanson  is  given  no 
opportunity  to  display  a  varied  and  mod- 
ish wardrobe.  Instead,  her  garb  is  the 
unsartorial  one  of  a  Parisian  Apache 
and  for  an  unpleasant  interval  the  con- 
ventional one  of  a  prison  inmate.  This 
is  a  time-worn  plot  about  a  girl  bandit 
who  is  reformed  by  an  aristocratic  lover. 
The  redeeming  feature  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  war  which  affords  pa- 
triotic appeal  and  a  number  of  stirring- 
scenes.  Miss  Swanson  gesticulates  and 
mouths  but  there  is  nothing  convincing 
about  her  interpretation.  She  has  beauty 
without  charm  and  a  certain  mechanical 
ability  without  appeal.  And  since  she 
is  always  in  the  foreground,  the  picture 
is  more  or  less  what  she  is. 

Released  by  Famous  Players-Lasky. 
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VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter     d.       For    addresses    consult    list    in    this     issue. 


■Wrr^r^nrrT^^ 


AGRICULTURE 
WHEAT  AND  FLOUR.  Story  of  wheat 
from  the  golden  grain  waving  in  the  breeze  to 
the  flour  for  the  kitchen  cabinet.  An  in- 
structive film  dealing  with  the  types  of  wheat; 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  by  tractor  plow, 
harrow,  and  disc;  seeding,  a  contrast  between 
the  hand  sowing  and  the  drill  sower;  growth, 
and  particular  wheat  regions  in  the  United 
States;  harvesting  the  wheat  fields  by  tractor 
binder  which  cuts,  and  binds  into  bundles; 
threshing  into  wheat  kernels  and  straw  stack; 
storage  in  grain  elevators;  loading  grain 
vessels;  making  flour,  from  primitive  grinding 
Indian  fashion,  early  millstones,  to  the  tre- 
mendous milling  industry  in  Minneapolis 
where  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  are 
made  into   flour.      (/>   and  d,   Ford.) 

PEANUTS.  The  life  history  of  the  familiar 
peanut  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the 
shelling  factory.  Culture  of  America's  pseudo- 
nut  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Planting, 
the  ripening  under  ground  of  the  pod  enclos- 
ing the  edible  seeds,  the  harvesting,  picking, 
and  delivery.  Historic  bits  concerning  the 
popularity  of  the  peanut  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  1  reel.  (/>  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agri.) 

SIR  LACTEUS,  THE  GOOD  KNIGHT. 
A  picture  available  only  for  showing  to  young 
children.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
value  of  milk  as  food  to  the  growing  child, 
and  the  various  food  elements.  A  child's 
■dream,  in  which  Sir  Disease  seeks  its  prey  in 
the  little  one  who  will  not  drink  her  milk. 
She  is  kidnapped.  With  the  aid  of  Sir  Lacteus 
and  his  men,  Sirs  Fat,  Sugar,  Lime,  Protein, 
and  Vitamine,  the  child  is  rescued.  2  reels. 
(/>   and   d,  U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agri.) 

HAM  AND  EGGS  FROM  THE  OCEAN. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  value  of  fish  meal  in 
feeding  poultry  and  pigs,  as  developed  in 
tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Many  views 
of  the  nation's  capital  are  also  shown.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Homestead.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE  EX  KAISER  IN  EXILE.     Picture  of 
the    Kaiser   and    his    life    in    Holland,    endorsed 
by      The      American      Legion.      2      reels.       (d, 
Hodkinson.) 

A  PRESIDENT'S  ANSWER.  The  father 
heart  of  Lincoln  is  revealed  as  he  constantly 
grants  pardons  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
War  Secretary  Stanton.  In  memory  of  a 
clergyman's  goodness  in  coming  a  hundred 
miles  to  preach  a  sermon  over  his  mother's 
grave,  he  saves  the  life  of  Preacher  Elkin's 
son  and  pays  a  debt  a  thousand-fold.  2  reels. 
(d,   Amer.    Motion   Pict.    Corp.) 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.  (Urban  Series  of 
Statesman  Biographies.)  Biography  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  orators.  Gives  life  and 
spirit  of  the  man  who  played  such  a  vital  part 
in  the  national  legislature  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  American  history.  1  reel.  (p  and  d, 
Vitagraph.) 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  The  life  of 
this  famous  poet,  essayist  and  man  of  affairs 
has  been  dramatized  from  two  of  his  own 
works,  "The  Courtin'  "  taken  from  the  famous 
series  of  humorous  articles  entitled  "The 
Bigelow  Papers,"  and  the  other,  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  ridiculous,  from  the  sublimely 
beautiful  poem  entitled  "The  Fountain."  This 
is  a  film  in  The  Great  American  Series,  {p, 
Kineto.   d,    Hodkinson.) 


HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE 

THROUGH  LIFE'S  WINDOWS.  This 
film  shows  the  structure,  operations  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  eye.  1  reel.  (<f,  Amer. 
Motion  Pict.   Corp.) 

SWIMMING  AT  U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADE- 
MY. The  strokes  and  methods  used  in 
aquatic  arts  as  taught  at  Annapolis.  1  reel. 
(.d,    General   Vision    Co.) 


INDUSTRY 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY.  The  story  of  sugar 
from  the  cane,  the  beet,  and  the  maple  tree. 
Detailed  picturization  of  sugar  cane  industry 
in  Java.  Long  lanes  of  sugar  cane,  the 
trenches,  the  sprouting,  the  harvest,  the  mill- 
ing. Crushing  machines  are  at  work.  Sugar 
is  shown  being  bleached  for  domestic  use. 
Picture  concludes  with  the  weighing  and  sack- 
ing of  the  finished  product.  1  reel.  (d,  Pil- 
grim  Photoplay   Exch.) 


LITERATURE-ADAPTATIONS 

LADY  GODIVA.  This  is  a  picturization  of 
the  legend  made  familiar  by  the  poem  of 
Alfred   Tennyson.      6   reels,      (d,   Pathe.) 

VANITY  FAIR.  Thackeray's  'novel  with 
elaborate  settings,  with  Mabel  Ballin  in  the 
star  role  as  the  heroine,  Becky  Sharp.  This 
is  a  picture  appropriate  only  for  adult  audiences 
because  of  the  delicate  themes  with  which  the 
subject    deals.      S    reels.      (rf,    Goldwyn.) 

THE  CRICKET  OX  THE  HEARTH  is  a 
vivid  and  outstanding  presentation  of  Charles 
Dickens'  best  known  story  about  the  tangled 
fortunes  of  the  old  toy-maker  and  his  blind 
daughter,  who  lived  in  a  dream  world  until 
ugly  suspicion  reared  its  head  and  the  cricket 
on  the  hearth  chirped  no  more.  Running 
through  the  story  is  the  romance  of  Edward, 
the  toy-maker's  son  who,  with  only  youth  and 
poverty  to  offer  against  the  wealth  of*  his  rival. 
Old  Gruff,  appears  at  the  church  just  as  his 
beloved  is  about  to  become  his  rival's  bride 
and  weds  her  himself.  An  all  star  cast.  7 
reels,      (</,  Amer.  Motion  Picture  Corp.) 

IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  The 
locale  of  the  early  life  of  Shakespeare,  show- 
ing the  place  where  he  lived,  worked,  and 
played.  A  vivification  of  the  biography  of 
the  author  with  views  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  vicinity.  1  reel,  (rf,  Amer.  Motion  Pict. 
Corp.) 

THE  GREAT  MIRROR.  Phantom  pictures 
of  nature  reflected  in  the  simple  pool.  Ex- 
cellent means  of  cultivating  in  the  child  a 
love  for  the  beauties  of  the  out-of-doors.  The 
scenics,  which  begin  at  sunrise,  depicts  the 
mirroring  of  mountain  peaks,  the  fleetinj 
images  of  hurrying  clouds,  and  the  gradual 
rise  of  an  obliterating  fog.  1  reel.  (d,  Edu- 
cational.) 


NATURE    STUDY 

THE  MOSQUITO.  Affords  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  life  history  of  the 
aggressive  mosquito.  Ponds  and  puddles  where 
hundreds  of  eggs  are  laid  at  once;  eggs  hatch- 
ing under  water;  the  insect's  breathing  tube, 
abdomen  and  thorax  under  a  microscope; 
"wrigglers"  feeding,  rising  to  the  surface  for 
air,  moulting  three  times;  "tumblers"  resting 
on  surface;  the  skin  splitting,  and  the  mosquito 
emerging  and  drying  its  wings;  control  of 
mosquito  pest  by  use  of  oil.  1  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Vis.  Educ.) 

BR'ER  RABBIT  AXD  HIS  PALS.  How 
and  where  the  bed-time  story  rabbit  lives,  and 
his  pals.  An  elementary  zoological  study  for 
younger  children.  Deals  with  the  classification 
"rodent."  Tells  of  the  life,  customs,  and 
haunts  of  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  prairie  do^s, 
woodchucks,  mice,  jerboas,  and  marmots.  Be- 
sides showing  these  animals  in  their  habitats, 
it  explains  through  close-ups  of  the  jaws  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  classifica- 
tion. Gives  a  realistic  account  of  hibernation. 
1    reel,      (d,    Pathe.) 


RECREATIONAL 

CUPID  BY  PROXY.  An  intriguing  story 
of  small  town  life  with  a  real  message  on  the 
value  of  friendship  and  a  preachment  against 
snobbishness.  Marie  Osborne  in  the  star  role. 
3   reels.      (/>   and   d,   Pathe.) 


MAKING  A  MAN.  Jack  Holt  and  Eva 
Novak  are  the  stars.  The  story  deals  with  a 
California  millionaire  who  runs  his  home  town 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  feudal  over- 
lord. He  is  universally  feared  and  detested. 
He  proposes  to  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor, 
as  the  only  one  he  ever  felt  was  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  sharing  his  brilliant  success.  He  is 
spurned.  An  uprising  drives  him  away  to 
New  York.  While  there  he  is  robbed,  ex- 
pelled from  his  hotel  and  left  "broke".  He 
sees  life  from  a  different  angle,  and  the  work 
of  transformation  is  started  which  concludes 
in  making  him  a  man.  A  thoroughly  enter- 
taining and  a  clean  story,  appropriate  for 
young  and  old.  6  reels.  (/>  and  d,  Famous- 
Players.) 


RELIGION 

NAOMI  AND  RUTH.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  two  episodes  depicting  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
Naomi  and  her  daughter-in-law  are  left  alone 
in  the  country  of  Moab.  Ruth  clings  to  the 
older  woman.  Makes  realistic  the  lovely 
lyrical  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee."  The 
harvest  at  Bethelehem.  Ruth  gleans  in  the 
barley  fields  belonging  to  Naomi's  kinsman, 
lioaz  allows  her  to  glean  among  the  sheaves. 
She  gleans  also  at  the  wheat  harvest,  "and 
dwelt  there  with  her  mother-in-law."  1  reel, 
(rf.    Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exch.) 

RUTH  AND  BOAZ.  Second  episode  in  the 
Biblical  story  of  Ruth.  Boaz  treats  Ruth 
kindly  and  goes  before  her  kinsman  to  buy  the 
inheritance  that  he  may  have  full  right  to 
marry  her.  "So  Boaz  took  Ruth  and  she  was 
his  w-ife "  This  picture  treat  the  ex- 
quisite story  with  poetic  touch,  and  will  clarify 
Bible  stories  for  small  children,  and  increase 
interest  in  the  subjects  among  older  students. 
Settings  are  natural,  as  the  scenes  were  taken 
in  correct  historical  background.  Properties 
are  accurate  in  detail.  1  reel.  (d,  Pilgrim 
Photoplay  Exch.) 

SCENIC  PICTURES 

THE  VALLEY  OF  TEN  THOUSAND 
SMOKES.  This  film  shows  the  Alaskan  valley 
which  in  June  1911  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  eruptions 
known  to  man,  forming  a  vast  area  of  steam- 
ing fissures.  An  awe-inspiring  natural  marvel. 
2  reels,      (d,  Educ.   Film  Exch.) 

PICTURESQUE  IRELAND.  This  is  a  pic- 
ture of  scenery  and  customs  which  shows  the 
old  Irish  peasant  home,  the  linen  spinners,  the 
handling  of  Irish  cattle  and  numerous  beauty 
spots    of   the    country.      1    reel.      (d,    Kinema.) 

MOSQUES  AND  MINARETS.  This  is  a 
brilliant  kaleidoscope  of  the  various  Moham- 
medan temples  with  the  mullahs  in  worship. 
(d,   Pictorial  Clubs,   Inc.) 

DOWN  IX  DIXIE.  This  film  presents  a 
charming  view  of  scenes  from  the  "Sunny 
South"  of  America.  From  the  opening  scene 
where  a  train  speeds  through  Cumberland  Gap. 
much  of  beauty  and  interest  is  revealed.  The 
old  Mississippi  steamboat  transports  its  quota 
of  cotton  and  cottonseed  to  the  Xorthern 
states.  The  annual  Fiddlers'  Convention  gives 
many  an  old  "Cracker"  the  chance  for  huge 
enjoyment.     One  reel.      (/>,   Urban,   d,  Kineto.) 

SCIENCE 

THE  BEXEFACTOR.  This  interesting  film 
starts  with  Mr.  Edison  at  five  years  of  age  at 
his  birthplace.  Milan,  Ohio,  and  reviews  many 
interesting  episodes  of  his  life,  all  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  mind  workings  of  the 
great  scientist.  At  the  age  of  six  Edison  sat 
on  goose  eggs  thinking  that  he  could  hatch 
goslings  as  well  as  the  mother  goose.  When 
a  lad  of  ten  years  he  gave  his  boy  chum  a 
Seidlitz  powder  thinking  that  by  generatinT 
ras  in  the  stomach  the  boy  could  fly.  At 
fourteen  he  is  seen  in  his  cellar  laboratorv, 
also  as  a  publisher  and  newsdealer  in  his  rail- 
road laboratory.  Next  Edison  is  shown  ^s 
telegraoh  operator;  then  events  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  first  firm  of  electrical  engi- 
neers are  depicted.  Finally  the  scientist  is 
shown  working  out  his  greatest  inventions,  the 
incandescent  lamp,  the  dynamo  and  the  mul- 
tiple sys^f-m.  3  reels.  (p  and  d,  General 
Electric   Company.) 

THE  ELECTRICAL  GIANT.  This  filrr, 
tells  a  vivid  story  of  twentieth  century  science 
and  invention,  concluding  with  a  cartoon  sketch 
explaining  the  meaning  of  a  horse  power  and 
how  it  is  arrived  at.  The  manufacture  of  a 
50,000  horsepower  steam  turbine  generator.  1 
reel.     Film  No.  23.     (/>  and  d,  Gen.  Elec.   Co.) 

RELATIVITY.  An  interesting  attempt  to 
make  certain  of  the  Einstein  concepts  under- 
standable. The  picture  drives  home  the  idea 
that  all  measurements  of  motion,  space,  size, 
speed,    direction   and   time   depend   upon   a   cer- 
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August,  1924 


BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA 

THE    English-speaking   peoples    circle    the    globe. 
A  close,  friendly  accord  between  them  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to   the  peace  and   well-being 
of  the  whole  world. 

In  honor  of  the  British  Empire  Exposition  now  being 
held  at  Wembley,  England 

OUR    WORLD 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

devotes  its  July  number  to  the  British  Empire  and  the 
relations  of  Britain  and  America. 

This  unusually  attractive  issue  will  be  profusely  illus- 
numerous  features,  the  following  important  articles : 


trated     and    will     contain,     among    other 

THE    BRITISH    EXPOSITION 

By  Robert  Wilberforce 

A  striking  description  of  its  scope  and  signifi- 
cance, fully  illustrated  with  latest  photographs 
from    Wembley   and    from    the    British   lands 
represented  there. 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AS  A  TRADE 

LEAGUE  By  Charles  Hodges 

A    graphic    survey   with    special    reference    to 
American  interests. 


SURPLUS  WOMEN  By  Ethel  M.  Smith 

A    story    of    the   2,000,000    surplus    women    in 
Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

EUROPE'S  NEW  LINE-UP      By  Arthur  Bullard 

The    meaning    of    the    French    and    German 
Elections. 

WORLD  FICTION  — Today's  Best  Stories  from 
All  the  World. 


----------  GET-ACQUAINTED  COUPON 

OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City.  V.E.  7  24 

You  may  send  me  the  July  and  August  issues  o£   OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"  within  thirty  days,  you  may  enter  my 
subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


tain  relationship  of  the  object  measured  to 
other  objects.  4  reels,  (f,  Edwin  Miles  Fad- 
man,  Pres.  Premier  Prod.,  Inc.,  d,  Red  Seal 
Pict.   Co.) 

LIGHT  OF  THE  RACE.  Depicts  the  prin- 
cipal steps  in  the  development  of  artificial 
illumination,  from  the  fire  kindled  by  the  cave 
man  with  sparks  from  flint,  the  Indian  who 
drives  the  fire  sticks,  the  various  candle  fires, 
lamps  of  kerosine  and  oil,  and  up  to  Edison's 
great  achievement — the  incandescent  lamp.  One 
reels.      (p   and   d,   General   Electric   Co.) 

THE  TARANTULA.  The  deadly  spider 
who  travels  from  tropical  climates  to  our  ware- 
houses on  bunches  of  bananas.  The  spider 
with  so  many  interesting  historic  accusations; 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  a  fanatic  medieval 
dancing  disease,  tarantism.  The  film  shows 
the  history  of  the  tarantula's  life,  its  haunts, 
and  demonstrates  how  it  stalks  its  prey.  1 
reel,     id,   Educational   Film   Corp.) 

THE  NATURALIST'S  PARADISE.  As 
the  Steamer  "Guiana"  headed  for  the  tropical 
seas,  it  was  convoyed  by  a  school  of  porpoises 
off  St.  Pierre,  Martinique.  The  headquarters 
of  the  expedition  are  on  Pelican  Island  near 
Barbadoes,  where  these  interesting  birds 
abound.  The  "Pillars  of  Hercules"  as  shown 
on  the  Antigua  Coast  exhibit  the  erosion  due 
to  the  constant  bombardment  of  the  heavy 
surf.  Members  of  the  party  are  shown  col- 
lecting insects  in  their  sweep-in  nets.  They 
handle  the  centipedes  and  tarantulas  with  care 
and  long  forceps.  A  sea  turtle  is  shown  help- 
ing a  young  turtle  from  its  egg.  The  "Marine 
Glass"  is  shown  by  which  objects  beneath  the 
water  can  be  seen  plainly  at  a  depth  of  forty 
feel.     One  reel.      (/>,  Urban,   d,  Kineto.) 


TECHNICAL 

Wizardry  of  wireless,    of  special 

value  to  those  interested  in  radio,  both  tech- 
nically and  in  a  general  way.  The  story  of 
signals  is  given,  demonstrating  the  services 
of  the  beacon  fire,  the  heliograph,  semaphore, 
Indian  smoke  blanket,  wig-wagging,  the.  elec- 
tric telegraph,  and  telephone.  Simple  visual- 
ization of  electrical  action  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  radio  transmission  and  reception. 
Scenes  are  entertaining  and  discussion  is  given 
by  means  of  pictures  and  animated  drawings. 
2   reels,      (p   and   d,    General   Electric   Co.) 


TRAVEL 

EVOLUTION  OF  TRAVEL.  History  of 
the  travel  vehicle  from  the  earliest  sled  to 
modern  times.  Romance  of  the  evolution  of 
communication  between  peoples  and  nations 
which  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  closer 
together,  made  possible  cooperation  between 
people  socially,  industrially,  and  politically. 
The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  wheel,  which 
revolutionized  economics.  The  invention  of 
the  mechanical  vehicles  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  effect  on  industry-  The  auto- 
mobile in  its  earliest  infancy,  its  growth  and 
increased  usefulness.  The  aeroplane.  1  reel, 
(d,    Pilgrim    Photoplay    Exch.) 


SHANGHAI.  A  tour  of  China's  great  sea- 
port, down  the  China  Sea  and  through 
Singapore;  shows  how  "East  meets  West"  in 
the  contrast  between  modern  "skyline"  and 
narrow  streets,  between  automobiles  and 
"rickshaws".  1  reel,  (f  an<i  d,  Araer.  Motion 
Pict.   Corp.) 

VENICE.  A  scenic  picture  of  the  city  of 
islands,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Grand 
Canal  with  its  gondolas,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  aft  and  history  of  the  ages  concentrated 
in  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark,  where  the 
doves  swoop  at  feeding  time,  the  grim  hulks 
of  captured  battleships  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
sunset  from  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  make 
this  picture  of  widely  diversified  interest  and 
exquisite  beauty.  One  reel,  (d,  Soc.  for  Vis. 
Educ.) 

SHEPHERDS  OF  TATRA.  Nestled  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  the  quaint  district  of 
Tatra  has  once  again  been  joined  to  Poland 
after  a  century  of  separation.  The  film  reflects 
the  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  a  bygone  age. 
Sheep  herding,  the  principal  industry  of  this 
small  mountain  country,  is  carried  on  much 
as  in  ancient  times.  Simple,  sturdy  peasant 
folk  are  shown  at  work  tending  the  sheep 
on  the  boulder  strewn  hillside  or  dancing  to 
the  music  of  hand  wrouirht  instruments.  One 
reel,     (d,   Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 


ART 


BEETHOVEN'S  MOONLIGHT  SONATA. 
The  famous  story  of  how  Beethoven  was  in- 
spired to  compose  one  of  his  loveliest  com- 
positions. The  man  Beethoven,  walking  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  passes  the  simple 
home  of  the  blind  child.  He  listens,  enters, 
and  going  to  the  piano,  plays  his  music  for  the 
little  girl.  He  improvises,  and  produces,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  evening,  the  ex- 
quisite sonata.  This  picture  is  inspirational, 
and  very  beautiful  with  Prizma  coloring.  1 
reel.      (/>,   Prizma;   d,  Cooperative   Film   Exch.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American   Motion  Picture  Corporation,   744  S.   Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago. 

Cooperative   Film  Exchange,   284   Turk   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Educational    Film    Exchanges,    370    7th    Ave.,    New    York. 

Famous   Players  Lasky  Corp.,   1327   S.   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago. 

Ford   Motion  Picture   Laboratories,   Detroit.   Mich. 

General   Electric    Company,    Schenectady,   N.    Y.   , 

General  Vision   Company,   565   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York. 

Goldwyn   Picture  Corp.,  800   S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

W.   D.  Hodkinson  Corp.,   469  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 

Homestead   Films,   732   South   Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago. 

Kinema  Film   Service,   S06   S.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Kineto  Company  of  America,  71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

Metro   Picture  Corp.,   831    S.  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Pathe  Exchange,   Inc.,    418   S.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Pictorial   Clubs,   Inc.,   808    S.   Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Pilgrim   Photoplay   Exchange,    732    S.    Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago. 

Premier  Productions.   Argus   Bldg.,   17   W.   32nd   St.,   New   York. 

U.    S.   Dept.   of   Agriculture,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Vitagraph,   Inc.,   839   S.   Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago. 

Society   for  Visual   Education,   327   S.   La   Salle    St.,   Chicago. 
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FALCONER 
SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 
has  an  ACME 
5.  V.  E. 


In  the  S.  V.  E.  Acme  has  achieved  the 

ideal  motion  picture  projector 

for  educational  purposes 


Twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  motion  picture  was  first  making  its 
appearance  in  this  country  it  was  accepted  with  the  same  skepticism 
that  marked  the  early  progress  of  the  automobile. 

Very  few  of  the  most  advanced  educators  of  that  period  realized  the 
possibilities  in  the  educational  world  of  this  wonderful  invention. 
It  has  taken  long  years  to  make  the  motion  picture  an  essential 
tool  of  education  in  the  schools  that  it  now  is. 

For  many  years  the  Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Company  has 
been  manufacturing  portable  and  semi-portable  projectors  designed 
exclusively  for  non-theatrical  use.  Through  these  many  years  of 
experiment  and  perfection  in  design  Acme  has  achieved  the  ideal 
motion  picture  projector  for  educational  purposes.  The  accumula- 
tion of  years  of  experience  is  typified  in  the  Acme  S.  V.  E. 


The  Acme  S.  V.  E. 


Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Company 
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1136  West  Austin  Avenue 
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MERE  ARE  MANY  DIFFERENT  PROJECTORS  BUT  THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  ACME  S.  V.  E. 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


As  the  most  effective  means  of  visual  edu- 
cation, the  motion  picture  can  not  be 
denied. 

But  motion  picture  projection  by  portable, 
unenclosed|  ft&j&ine,  must  be  made  safe. 
And  Eastrrian  Safety  Film  makes  it  safe. 

Look  for  the  identification  "Eastman" 
"Kodak"  "Safety"  "Film" — in  black  letters  in 
the  film  margin. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  furnished 
in  two  widths,  if  inches  and  l| 
inches,  Eastman  perforation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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"Irrigation 


Date    Palms    from    Arabia    Thrive 
"America's    Egypt" 


"Irrigation" 


|  SCHOOLFILMS  j 

|  Subjects   Built  for  Teaching  | 


The  Great  Roosevelt  Dam  Across  the 
Salt    River    in   Arizona 


S.  V.  E.  SCHOOLFILM  SERIES: 

CIVICS 

AMERICANIZATION 

NATURE  STUDY 

PHYSICS 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

ATHLETIC 

AGRICULTURAL 

VOCATIONAL 

SANITATION 

SPECIAL  HEALTH 


ECONOMIC  HISTORY 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 
S.  V.  E.  TRAVELOGUES 

Jr.  R.  C.  &  A.  R.  C.  SUBJECTS: 


SCHOOL  LETTERS 
FOREIGN  SCENICS 
INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS 
HEALTH  &  HYGIENE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Years  of  continuous  and  constructive  activity  and 
service  in  the  field  of  Visual  Instruction  enables  the 
Society  to  help  you  in  many  ways  in  solving  your  par- 
ticular problems. 

If  you  are  establishing  a  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction,  a  Film  Library,  or  are  interested  in  visual 
aids  or  practices  in  any  phase  of  their  development,  ask 
us  to  assist  you. 

FILM   LIBRARY 

Superintendents  and  School  Boards  everywhere  are  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  and  economy  of  owning  prints  of  films 
covering  fundamental  subjects.  There  are  many  reels  in  our 
library  which  are  needed  by  schools  many  times  during  each 
term.  Amounts  saved  in  rental  soon  pay  for  new  prints  and 
provide  you  with  valuable  additions  to  your  permanent  film 
library. 

RENTAL    LIBRARY 

In  order  to  better  serve  our  patrons  who  need  certain  subjects 
only  occasionally  during  the  year,  we  have  recently  placed 
our  films  in  the  libraries  of  a  large  number  of  Extension  De- 
partments of  State  Universities  and  State  Departments  of 
Public  Education  so  that  every  school  can  now  be  served  on  a 
rental  basis  from  its  own  or  an  adjoining  state  institution  at 
very  low  rental  rates  and  transportation  charges,  together 
with  a  great  saving  in  time. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
"EDUCATIONAL  MOTION  PICTURES" 


Send  all  inquiries  and  bookings  to 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL   EDUCATION,  Inc. 


327  So.  La  Salle  St. 


CHICAGO 


Pioneers  in  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Non-Inflammable  Motion  Pictures 
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EDITORIAL 

!fi 

AS  THE  PIONEERS  crossed  the  prairies,  moun- 
tains and  deserts  of  our  inland  empire,  they  had 
scouts  out  ahead  watching  for  game,  for  water,  for 
pasturage,  and  for  favorable  fords,  passes,  bivouacs 
and  home-sites.  Not  only  did  these  fore-runners  guide 
the  pioneer  bands,  but  their  records  measure  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vanguard  of  the  American  westward  move- 
ment— ever  onward  from  decade  to  decade  until  the 
limit  of  the  continent  was  reached. 

WITH  the  closer  settlement  of  the  country  came 
the  need  for  well-defined  boundaries  and  care- 
fully measured  maps.  The  surveyor  and  his  little  band 
of  helpers  made  careful  surveys  and  reports  on  the 
lands,  section  by  section,  county  by  county,  state  after 
state.  Their  records  constitute  the  recognized  basis 
for  the  ownership,  division  and  use  of  land.  Without 
them,  modern  social  structure  would  be  insecure,  in- 
deed. 

IN  EVERY  realm  of  human  experience  and  knowl- 
edge there  have  been  and  still  are  pioneers.  They 
carry  on,  often  silently  and  without  public  knowledge 
or  acclaim.  Now  and  again  a  leader  of  pioneers  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  before  he  dies.  Agassiz, 
Luther,  Jonson,  Washington,  Riis — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  scouts,  the  surveyors,  around  whom  pio- 
neers are  found  grouped  at  the  close  of  the  march- 
forward  of  each  historical  generation. 

EVERY  modern  pioneer  movement  has  its  scouts. 
They  study  the  ground  and  report  its  advantages 
and  obstacles.  They  learn  what  others  are  doing.  They 
report  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
They  make  the  records  of  the  movement  which  are  set 
down  as  current  history  in  the  columns  of  both  tech- 
nical and  popular  publications.  These  publications 
make  possible  a  degree  of  progress  in  a  decade  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  accomplished  in  a  generation. 

EFFICIENCY  in  business,  modernism  in  religion, 
democracy  in  politics,  visual  methods  in  education 
— all  depend  on  general  and  special  publications  for 
their  propagation. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Pictured  Life  for  the 
Home,  School  and  Community,  is  in  its  fifth  year. 
Its  task  is  to  report,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the 
work  of  the  scouts  and  surveyors  in  the  field  of  visual 
education.  The  scope  of  this  work  is  spreading  ap- 
preciably from  the  original  pedagogic  limits  to  include 
the  broader"  and  more  popular  provinces  as  well.  Al- 
though its  nature  has  not  changed,  the  task  has  grown 
greater  with  the  passage  of  the  years ;  and  the  service 
rendered  in   its  performance   reaches   annually  more 


and  more  interested  people,  many  of  them  true  pio- 
neers in  the  field  of  visual  education. 

THE  purpose  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION  is  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reading  public  all  possible  interesting 
and  valuable  educational  material  applying  to  the  use 
of  visual  aids  in  teaching,  in  business  and  industry,  in 
community  development  and  recreation  for  home  life. 
Not  alone,  but  supreme,  in  its  field,  it  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  scouts  and  the  pioneers,  between  the 
surveyors  and  the  settlers,  between  the  leaders  and  the 
followers,  in  visual  methods  of  presenting  information 
and  of  aiding  education  in  the  home,  school  and  com- 
munity. 

THE  successful  pursuit  of  this  purpose  is  assured 
for  the  future  as  in  the  past  by  the  experience  and 
activity  of  the  members  of  the  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  and  of  the  contributors  whose  articles  give  in- 
terest, value  and  authority  to  the  columns  of  each  is- 
sue of  this  magazine. 

THE  measure  of  the  success  of  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION, however,  lies  with  its  readers.  Doubly  so, 
indeed;  for  the  readers  can  most  quickly  and  widely 
put  into  general  use  the  greatly  helpful  methods  dis- 
covered by  the  scouts  or  devised  by  the  leaders  in  this 
field ;  and  the  readers  are  they  who  in  future  years  will 
be  so  familiar  with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
practical  use  of  visual  aids  that  they  will  not  repeat 
many  of  the  mistakes  already  made  or  be  delayed  by 
many  of  the  obstacles  met  with  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  movement. 

WITH  the  constant  growth  in  its  reading  clientele, 
now  numbering  in  the  thousands,  VISUAL 
EDUCATION  has  been  able  to  give  better  service  by 
the  enlargement  and  increase  in  number  of  its  pages, 
by  the  inclusion  of  many  new  illustrations  in  each  is- 
sue, and  by  the  addition  of  several  new  departments 
devoted  to  nature  study,  radio,  leaders  in  education, 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  women's  club 
field,  and  of  a  monthly  feature  article  on  one  of  the 
less  well  known  countries  of  the  world.  To  its  old 
readers  VISUAL  EDUCATION  gives  appreciative 
thanks  for  past  support,  and  to  its  new  readers  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  on  joining  actively  in  the  vis- 
ual education  movement.  To  all  readers  the  invitation 
is  extended  to  share  their  knowledge  and  experience  in 
this  field  and  to  seek  help  with  their  problems  by  writ- 
ing to  the  editorial  department.  A  consistent  effort  will 
be  made  to  answer  inquiries  fully  and  to  publish  all 
valuable  new  information.  You  are  all  urged  to  make 
full  use  of  your  medium— VISUAL  EDUCATION. 
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Photographs  by  Wire 


A  prominent  engineer  was  re- 
cently talking  to  the  Ambassador 
from  Brazil  over  a  long  distance 
telephone  line  between  Cleveland 
and  New  York.  He  said,  "I  hear 
your  voice; — your  words  of  greet- 
ing expressed  a  few  minutes  ago 
are  before  me  in  your  own  hand- 
writing and  I  have  just  been  handed 
your  picture  taken  as  you  are  talk- 
ing to  me.  I  almost  feel  as  if  I 
know  you  though  we  are  hundreds 
of  miles  apart." 

Another  modern  miracle,  the 
transmission  of  photographs  by 
"wired  wireless"  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 


By  H.  E.  Kranz,  E.  E. 

electrode,  instead  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  variation  of  voltage 
on  the  third  electrode  or  grid  as  is 
the  case  in  the  radio  vacuum  tube. 
An  enclosed  lamp  at  C  has  its  light 
focused  at  the  point  D  on  the  cylin- 
der. The  cylinder  is  geared  to  a 
constant  speed  motor  and  not  only 
revolves,  but  moves  lengthwise  at 
the  rate  of  1/65  inch  per  revolu- 
tion. The  spot  of  light  will  thus 
travel  over  the  entire  photographic 
print,  the  time  required  being  4j4 
minutes. 

The  variation  in  the  opaqueness 
of  the  print  on  which  the  spot  of 
light  falls  causes  a  variation  in  the 


The  simplicity  of  the  fundamen- 
tal equipment  used  in  sending  and 
receiving  these  pictures  is  a  re- 
markable feature.  A  positive  pho- 
tographic print  on  a  5x7  film  is 
wrapped  around  a  transparent  cyl- 
inder (A)  inside  of  which  is  a 
photoelectric  cell  (B)  which  differs 
from  a  radio  vacuum  tube  in  that 
the  current  in  the  plate  circuit  is 
controlled  by  the  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  light  falling  on  its  third 


plate  current  of   the  photoelectric 
cell. 

In  a  dark  room  at  the  receiving 
station,  an  opaque  cylinder  (E),  on 
which  is  wrapped  a  sensitized  pho- 
tographic film,  is  caused  to  move 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  cylinder  at  the  sending 
station,  the  speed  and  the  instant  of 
starting  being  controlled  by  the 
sending  station.  An  enclosed  light 
at  F  is  focused  as  a  narrow  band 


of  light  on  the  film.  The  width  of 
this  band  of  light  is  controlled  by 
an  electro-magnetically  operated 
shutter  at  G  which  is  actuated  by 
the  plate  current  of  the  photoelec- 
tric cell  in  the  sending  cylinder, 
transmitted  over  telephone  lines  by 
a  system  which  may  be  termed 
"wired  wireless."      Thus  the  film 


Photograph  of  Pres.  H.  J.  Ryan, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, transmitted  over  a  telephone  line 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 


when  developed  will  give  us  a  dup- 
licate of  the  photograph  used  at 
the  sending  station. 

A  large  number  of  photographs 
taken  at  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  were 
transmitted  over  telephone  lines 
and  printed  in  the  metropolitan 
daily  papers. 

The  wide  application  of  this  in- 
vention is  significant.  The  daily 
press  already  uses  it  to  transmit 
photographs  and  cartoons,  the 
banks  to  transmit  signatures,  police 
departments  to  transmit  finger 
prints,  handwriting  and  photo- 
graphs, and  the  moving  picture 
producing  companies  will  no  doubt 
use  it  to  transmit  scenes  from  their 
California  studios  to  their  New 
York  offices. 
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&>HAT  TO  LOOK  FOR, 
OUT  OF  DGDRS  this  month. 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 


"These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  ivorth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills 
Shelter  of  zvood   and   comfort   of   the 

grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadoiv  of  cloud?  that  swiftly  pass, 
And  after  showers 
The  smell  of  floivers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth." 

SUMMER  pays  tribute  to  the 
Sun,  in  this,  her  last  month 
of  riotous  flowering,  for  she 
bedecks  fields  and  roadsides  with 
innumerable  floral  counterparts  of 
her  God.  Above  the  tall  ragged 
grasses  are  masses  of  composite 
flowers,  with  coarse  foliage  and 
hardy  blossoms  of  white,  purple 
and  gold.  Asters  and  goldenrod 
mingle  their  royal  colors  in  every 
city  lot  and  dusty  pasture.  The 
creamy  white,  honey-laden  globes 
of  the  button-bush  have  turned  to 
beautiful  brown  bronze  seed  balls. 
Close  by  the  button-bush  the  jewel 
weed's  spotted  cornucopias  dangle 
on  slender  stems,  inviting  belated 
honey  bees  to  sip  their  nectar.  The 
Joe  Pye  weed  with  its  soft-fringed 
blossoms  of  dull  magenta  towers 
above  the  tangled  vegetation  of  low 
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THE  BOUNCING  BETTY  GROWS 

EQUALLY  WELL  IN  THE  GARDEN.  OR  BY  THE 

ROADSIDE. 


THE   DELICATE  LAVENDER  BLOSSOMS    OF  THE 

HEAL-ALL     ARE      DROPPING      ONE      BY     ONE, 

LEAVING    IN   THEER.   STEAD    A    QUEER    GREEN, 

CONE-LIKE  SEED  POD. 


meadow  lands;  and  closer  to  the 
roadside  the  iron  weed  opens  its 
flat  clusters  of  reddish  purple  flow- 
ers to  delight  the  tiger  swallow- 
tails. The  butter-fly  weed  which 
still  decks  the  dusty  highway 
flaunts  its  orange  blossoms  to  at- 
tract the  great  brown  monarch 
butterflies  that  gather  by  hundreds 
ready  to  join  the  birds  on  their 
journey  South. 

Birds  gather  in  restless  groups 
at  the  end  of  Summer.  Some  go, 
others  come,  and  a  few  stay  on. 
The  dainty  summer  yellow-bird 
leaves  promptly  when  September 
comes ;  and  great  flocks  of  noisy 
redwinged  blackbirds  congregate  in 
the  elm  trees.  The  downy  wood- 
peckers and  the  white-throated 
sparrows  have  come  back;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  the  lovely 
thistle  bird  seems  to  have  vanished, 
but  in  his  accustomed  place  atop 
a  mullen  spike  or  swinging  from 
a  ball  of  thistle-down  is  a  sombre 
twittering   little    fellow   garbed   in 


green, — he  has  just  changed  his 
coat. 

All  summer  long  that  pest  the 
house-fly  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  dodging  his  enemies  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  now  he  is 
harassed  by  a  fatal  plague — a  glis- 
teny,  white  mold  which  pervades 
his  entire  body,  as  fungus  does  a 
tree,  and  leaves  him  hanging  from 
the  window  by  his  tongue,  envel- 
oped in  a  shroud  of  misty  white. 

Upon  finding  a  ripened  sunflower 
head  the  jays  and  squirrels  revive 
their  ancient  hatred,  and  fuss  and 
scold  at  one  another  as  they  strug- 
gle for  possession  of  the  coveted 
dainty. 

When  the  first  leaves  become 
yellow,  the  creatures  of  the  woods 
begin  their  preparations  for  winter. 
Squirrels  and  chipmunks  begin  to 
horde  supplies  of  nuts,  dry  fruits 
and  seeds;  beavers  and  muskrats 
strengthen  the  walls  of  their  homes 
and  lay  up  stores  of  winter  food; 
and  those  creatures  whose  lives  end 
with  the  close  of  summer,  when 
they  feel  the  heaviness  of  death 
creeping  over  them,  crawl  away 
where  they  can  die  unmolested. 


BEACHDROPS    GROW   LIKE   GHOSTS 
IN    DIM,    COOL    WOODLANDS. 
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An  Educator  You  Should  Know 


HEALTH  education  has  be- 
come a  necessary  factor  in 
preserving  our  American 
civilization.  Behind  the  great  move- 
ment of  Public  Health  Nursing,  a 
department  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  stands  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Turner,  a  pioneer  and 
now  a  foremost  leader  in  the  field 
of  Public  Health  work  and  training 
and  head  of  the  Department  of 
.  Public  Health  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Bates  Col- 
lege, and  took  his  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degree  at  Har- 
vard University. 

According  to  his  idea  the 
public  school  program  pays 
too  little  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  child  health,  and  super- 
vised play.  This  neglect  is  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  growing 
child,  and  in  the  long  run  re- 
tards him  not  only  physically 
but  mentaly. 

Recently  Professor  Turner 
conducted  a  very  interesting 
and  successful  test  in  Maiden, 
Massachusetts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  much 
the  child's  mental  develop- 
ment depends  not  only  on 
proper  nutrition,  but  also  on 
the  character  of  his  work  and 
recreation.  In  every  school  in 
that  city  he  gave  his  own  per- 
sonal supervision  to  these  three 
basic  necessities  of  the  child's  well 
being.  The  program  for  organized 
systematic  health  training  which  he 
there  worked  out,  if  developed  with 
the  best  educational  methods,  and 
supported  by  the  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica will  prolong  the  span  of  life  ten 
years  and  increase  human  happi- 
ness. 

Professor  Turner's  interest  in 
children  is  not  limited  to  those  of 
school  age,  but  begins  with  the 
babies.  Although  he  is  still  a 
young  man,  immense  benefits  al- 
ready have  been  reaped  from  his 
public  health  work  in  stamping  out 
disease  and  cutting  down  child 
mortality. 


Unlike  most  reformers,  he  has 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  marked  re- 
sults from  his  untiring  efforts  and 
those  of  his  co-workers. 

Professor  Turner  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  two  phases  of  public 
health — the  training  of  efficient 
workers  and  nurses,  and  publicity. 
Realizing  the  necessity  of  securing 
active  workers,  he  is  generous  in 
giving  his  service  as  a  lecturer  to 
further    the    dissemination    of    his 


Prof.    C.   E.    Turner 

ideas  on  the  subject  of  Public 
Health.  His  popularity  as  a  lec- 
turer is  very  great  and  he  is  con- 
tinually being  called  upon  to  lecture 
at  various  schools,  colleges  and 
community  centers.  He  is  an  advo- 
cate of  visual  aids  in  teaching  and 
has  been  working  to  bring  about  the 
passing  of  a  law  to  enable  Massa- 
chusetts schools  to  use  portable  mo- 
tion picture  projectors  and  non- 
inflammable  film. 

His  interest  in  biology  and  his 
belief  in  the  value  of  visual  aids 
in  education  have  led  Professor 
Turner  to  direct  the  filming  of  sev- 
eral highly  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive motion  pictures,  dealing  with 
health  subjects.    One,  on  diphtheria 


and  its  anti-toxin,  gives  the  public 
re-assurance  as  to  the  purity  of 
anti-toxin  and  faith  in  its  efficacy. 
Another  film  explains  methods  of 
waste  disposal  in  large  inland  cities, 
and  the  disappearance  of  sewage  in 
small  streams.  A  third  shows  bac- 
teria, good  and  bad,  and  how  they 
are  grown  in  laboratories  and 
mounted  on  glass  slides  for  scien- 
tific study  and  research. 

The  Committee  on  Standardiza- 
tion of  Public  Health,  of  the 
Public  Health  Association,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and 
aggressive  committees  on 
public  health  training  in  the 
United  States,  and  Professor 
Turner  is  its  energetic  and 
capable  secretary.  During  the 
-world  war  he  threw  all  his 
surplus  energy  into  the  con- 
servation of  the  health  of  gov- 
ernment employees  and  war 
workers  in  our  Eastern  Coast. 
In  the  midst  of  his  busy  life 
Professor  Turner,  who  is  a 
very  versatile  man,  has  writ- 
ten several  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  health.  "Health" 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books 
based  on  the  methods  used  in 
the  Maiden  Public  Schools.  It 
is  for  use  in  Intermediate 
grades. 

Whether  meeting  Professor 
Turner  for  the  first  time  as  a 
lecturer  or  in  a  personal  interview, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  real  leader  and  not  a  fol- 
lower. He  is  an  easy  conversation- 
alist with  a  ready  flow  of  vigorous 
English.  Being  a  serious-minded 
man,  his  characteristic  facial  ex- 
pression is  grave  and  earnest.  His 
lectures,  while  not  humorous,  are 
lightened  with  flashes  of  dry  wit 
and  secure  the  undivided  attention 
of  his  audience.  Like  all  men  who 
have  been  successful  in  their 
chosen  field,  he  has  thrown  all  his 
natural  ability  and  unlimited  energy 
into  his  work — that  of  promoting 
health,   especially  among  children. 
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A  Land  Without  a  Typical  Climate 

(THIS  IS  THE  FOURTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  DISCUSSIONS  OF  IMPORTANT 
BUT    LESS    WELL    KNOWN    PARTS    OF    THE    WORLD.) 


A  CRY  of  protest  arose  when 
Secretary  Seward  closed 
the  bargain  for  Alaska, 
"Seven  million  dollars  for  only 
polar  bears  and  icebergs  I"  But  the 
adventurers  who  travelled  to  Alaska 
found  deeply  indented,  rugged 
shores  fringed  with  innumerable 
islands  clothed  in  hemlock  and 
spruce ;  leaping  cascades  and  mean- 
dering streams  presided  over  by 
ravens;  white  gulls  floating  on  a 
sea  as  still  and  blue  as  sheltered 
pools ;  bare  rocks  enshrouded  in  a 
mist  of  silvery  blue;  slow  moving 
glaciers  on  islands  and  main  lands ; 
gorgeously  colored  sunsets  and  the 
glory  of  the  northern  lights. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion 
Alaska  has  no  typical  climate.  The 
Sitkan  Archipelago  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Chain,  due  to  the  Japan  cur- 
rent have  a  humid,  equitable  cli- 
mate, with  cool  summers  and  warm 
winters.  The  warmth  of  this  cur- 
rent turns  back  the  icefloes  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  moisture  laden 
winds  blowing  off  the  ocean  strike 
the  snow  clad  mountains  which 
condense  their  moisture  into  winter 
snow  and  summer  rain  and  fog.  On 
summer  nights  when  skies  are  clear, 
the  starlight  silvers  the  mist  that 
enfolds  the  shores  and  islands. 
Since  the  mountains  cut  off  the 
warm  winds  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  climate  is  harsh  from 
Bristol  Bay  north.  Point  Barrow, 
the  most  northerly  Alaskan  station 
is  a  typical  winter  station,  averag- 
ing 39°  in  summer  and  — 21°  in 
winter.  The  Interior  has  long,  cold 
winters  and  short,  hot  summers. 
Summer  is  almost  a  season  of  day- 
light. The  sun  shines  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  then  ensues  a  period 
of  twilight  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. During  this  season  clouds  are 
practically  unknown. 

The  southern  two  -  fifths  of 
Alaska  are  mountainous  with  a 
rugged  precipitous  coast,  bordered 
with  innumerable  "volcanic  islands 
which    stretch    away    a    thousand 


Photographs   by    Merl   LaVoy 

miles — mute  witnesses  of  the  ter- 
rific internal  disturbance  which 
once  rent  the  earth,  and  heaved  the 
sea  out  of  place."  Some  of  these 
volcanoes  are  still  active.  Hot 
medicinal  springs  are  numerous. 

The  strip  from  Kodiak  Island 
south  to  British  Columbia  is  clothed 
with  a  virgin  forest  of  white 
birches,  cottonwoods,  alders  and 
willows,  while  forests  of  hemlock, 
spruce  and  red  cedar  cover  the  is- 
lands and  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet.  The 
most  characteristic  tree  is  the  tide- 
land  or  Sitkan  spruce  which  is 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  for- 
ested area  of  Alaska  becoming 
gnarled  and  dwarfed  toward  the 
far  north  and  disappearing  entirely 
on  the  lower  slope  of  the  tundra. 

Along  the  southern  coast  are  the 
famous  snow  capped  mountains 
with  "innumerable  fjords  eroded  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  past  and  still 
holding  rivers  of  ice"  such  as  the 
awe  inspiring,  living  glaciers  Muir 
and  Pacific — which  sweep  seaward 
in  many  curves,  pouring  their  thun- 
dering masses  of  ice  into  the  bay. 
Farther  westward  is  Mount  Saint 
Elias  hemmed  about  by  a  pure 
white  glacier.  A  hundred  miles 
north     of     Cook     Inlet     majestic 


Mount  McKinley,  the  American 
monarch,  lifts  its  snow  clad  peak 
20,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Glacier  Bay — the  approach  to 
Muir  Glacier,  is  filled  with  great 
masses  of  floating  ice.  As  a  boat 
threads  its  way  through  the  ice  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  glacier  thou- 
sands of  sea  birds  take  flight  from 
their  resting  places  on  the  ice  bergs,  • 
filling  the  air  with  a  whir  of  wings 
and  startled  cries.  This  vast  river 
of  ice  spreading  across  its  narrow 
valley  makes  its  way  slowly  and  im- 
perceptily  toward  the  sea,  moving 
with  irresistable  force.  Just  before 
it  reaches  the  bay  it  passes  between 
two  sentinel-like  mountains  which 
compress  it  so  that  when  it  enters 
the  sea  it  is  only  three  miles  wide; 
however,  the  central  portion,  from 
which  huge  masses  break  off  and 
float  into  the  sea,  is  only  a  half  mile 
wide.  The  height  of  the  front  wall 
is  from  250  to  350  feet,  and  extends 
to  a  depth  of  750  feet,  thus  if  the 
entire  front  were  visible,  it  would 
present  a  solid  wall  of  clear  blue  ice 
1,000  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  Aleutian  district  which  ex- 
tends from  Illimna  Lake  southwest- 
ward  terminates  in  a  group  of  tree- 
less islands  and  many  islets  most  of 
which    are    covered    with    a    thick 
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ALASKAN   LADIES   ARE    PERMITTED 
THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  PIPE 

growth  of  grass,  herbage 
and  low  shrubs,  mostly 
willows.  The  majority  of 
these  islands  are  desolate 
and  scraggy,  only  a  dozen 
of  them  being  inhabited. 
The  northern  one-fifth 
is  a  desolate  treeless  land, 
sloping  gently  to  the  coast 
where  it  becomes  a 
marshy  waste  covered 
with  a  deep,  soft  moss. 
During  the  brief  summer  the 
mosses  of  the  tundra  are  dotted 
with  countless  millions  of  short 
stemmed  wild-flowers. 


The  remaining  two-fifths  are  the 
Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwim  dis- 
tricts. The  Yukon  region  lies  east 
and  west  aross  the  center  of  Alas- 
ka. The  Yukon  River  cuts  through 
a  hilly  plateau  region.  It  is  the 
great  artery  of  travel  leading  into 
the  interior  for  1,500  miles.  It  is 
navigable  during  five  months  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  winter,  when 
frozen  over  it  serves  as  a  highway 
for  dog  teams.  The  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  furnish  cheap  reliable 
transportation  for  a  distance  of 
over  3,000  miles.  Large  steamers, 
similar  to  those  which  travel  on  the 
Mississippi  ascend  as  far  as  Daw- 
son, but  from  Dawson  to  White 
Horse  Rapids  it  is  necessary  to  use 
smaller  steamers,  and  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  rapids  naviga- 
tion is  only  possible  with  small  flat- 
bottomed  boats. 


vessels  for  more  than  300  miles 
above  Bethel.  The  Kuskokwin  Val- 
ley is  mountainous  except  along  the 
river's  course. 

The   Animals    of    Alaska 

The  varieties  of  animal  and  bird 
life  in  Alaska  are  abundant  and 
interesting. 

At  one  time  great  numbers  of 
moose,  the  grandest  of  the  deer 
family,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
wooded  areas  of  the  Yukon  and 
gieat  herds  of  woodland  caribou 
ranged  north  to  the  Big  Salmon 
River.  North  of  the  valley,  upon 
the  waste  lands  of  the  tundra  were 
great  herds  of  barren-ground  cari- 
bou and  wild  reindeer  —  the  only 
large  animals  that  subsist  on  the 
grey  moss  of  the  tundras.  White 
goats  range  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Labarge  and  the  Chilkoot  Moun- 
tains, grizzly  and  black  bears,  grey 


AN   ALASKAN   BELLE 


The  lower  Yukon  country  is 
characterized  by  low  hills,  giving 
way  to  plateau  lands  that  are  cut  by 
many  canyons.  Farther  north  the 
region  changes  to  one  of  shifting 
sand  bars,  rolling  tundras  and 
frozen  morasses.  Fort  Yukon,  far 
in  the  interior,  has  a  long  cold  win- 
ter averaging  — 31°,  and  a  short, 
warm  summer  averaging  64°.  The 
summers  on  the  lower  Yukon  are 
fine,  and  while  a  great  quantity  of 
succulent  vegetables  are  raised,  the 
season  in  most  places  is  hardly  long 
enough  to  ripen  grain.  The  in- 
crease in  agriculture  is  noted  by  the 
reduction  of  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain garden  products.  At  Rampart, 
on  the  Yukon,  just  south  of  the 
arctic  circle,  grain  has  been  ripened 
for  several  years. 

The  Kuskokwim  region  is  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  land  drained  by 
the  Kuskokwim  and  its  tributaries. 
The    river   is    navigable    for    small 


THE  ALASKAN   "HUSKY"   IS   PROUD   OF 
HIS   ABILITY   TO   WORK 


or  timber  wolves,  foxes,  beaver, 
muskrats,  wolverines,  sables,  er- 
mine, mink  and  rabbit  are  among 
the  small  animals  of  Alaska. 

Far  off  on  the  secluded  mist  en- 
wrapped Pribilof  Islands  the  seals 
have  their  breeding  grounds.  In  this 
sunless,  isolated  place  they  rear 
their  young.  The  vegetation  on  the 
islands  consists  of  creeping  willow 
shrubs,  black  currants  and  red  sal- 
mon berries,  rank  grasses,  luxuriant 
ferns,  beautiful  flowers  and  delicate 
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mosses  ranging  in  color  from  white 
to  dark  brown.  Each  mother  has 
but  one  pup  which  is  born  toward 
the  end  of  June.  They  are  not  born 
swimmers,  but  by  the  end  of 
August  after  much  teaching  the 
babies  learn  to  swim.  They  do  not 
mature  until  they  are  four  years 
old. 

Red-poll  linnets,  white  winged 
crossbills,  bank  swallows,  wax- 
wings,  grackles,  j uncos  and  spar- 
rows are  numerous,  and  the  great 
ravens  nest  upon  inaccessible  cliffs 
of  the  Yukon. 

There  are  numerous  fish  and 
maritime  animals.  The  whale  and 
the  sea  cow,  once  so  common,  no 
longer  abound  in  Alaskan  waters — 
the  sea  cow  is  now  almost  extinct, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  whalers 
has  driven  the  remaining  whales 
into  more  northern  waters. 

Stock  has  been  successfully 
raised  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
southwest,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Yukon  basin. 

Mosquitoes  and  gnats  are  a  seri- 
ous pest  in  interior  Alaska. 

The    Peaceful    Natives 

The  Alaskan  Indians  are  law 
abiding,  hard  working  men.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  native  population 
are  Esquimaux, — a  peaceful,  docile, 
trustful,  gentle  race  which  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  for  he  has  taken  their 
sustenance,  invaded  their  habitat, 
and  is  forcing  new  modes  of  life 
upon  them.  The  only  hopeful  fea- 
tures in  the  unfortunate  lot  of  the 
Esquimaux  are  the  introduction  of 


the  Siberian  reindeer,  schools,  and 
medical  aids. 

Linguistically  there  are  five  na- 
tive tribes — the  Esquimaux,  Tlin- 
kits,  Athapascans,  Metlak  Atlas  and 
the  Haidas.  Now  they  are  popu- 
larly classed  under  six  divisions. 
The  Tlinkits  of  the  Sitkan  Archi- 
pelago^originally  maritime  nomads 
having  settled  winter  habits,  but 
now  permanently  settled.  The  men 
are  noted  for  their  mechanical  skill 
shown  in  carving  and  erecting  artis- 
tic totem  poles.  They  build  log 
houses  and  splendid  canoes.  The 
women  once  did  beautiful  basketry 
and  weaving,  but  now  most  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  sawmills, 
canneries  and  fisheries.  The  Aleuts 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  a  docile 


canneries  and  saw  mills.  Several 
of  their  larger  towns,  especially 
Metlakohtla  of  1,500  inhabitants— 
practically  all  Indians,  compare 
favorably  with  the  white  towns. 

In  summer  the  Indians  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  imitate 
the  white  man  in  dress,  but  as  the 
cold  season  approaches  they  -go 
back  to  their  own  picturesque  garb. 
The  men  wear  legging  -  trousers 
with  attached  mocassins  of  caribou 
skin  with  the  fur  inside,  and  shirts 
either  of  the  same  material  or  viv- 
idly colored  blankets.  They  wear 
sable  caps  and  large  pocket-mittens. 

The  women  dress  in  calico  and 
wear  fur  cloaks  which  fall  below 
their  knees.  The  large  hoods  which 
are  attached  to  the  cloaks  are  more 


THEY  BUILD  CRUDE  HOUSES   OF  HAND  HEWN  TIMBERS 
THATCHED   WITH    GRASS 


MANY    A    MAN    LEFT    HOME    AND    FAMILY 

TO    SEEK    HIS    FORTUNE    IN    THE    GRAVELS 

OF  ALASKAN  STREAMS 


and  peaceful  tribe  numbering  less 
than  1,000  persons.  The  Athapas- 
cans of  the  interior  water-sheds, 
due  to  starvation  and  tuberculosis, 
are  fast  fading.  The  Esquimaux 
live  on  the  shores  of  the  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
Haidas  or  Queen  Charlotte  Indians, 
whose  numbers  have  dwindled  to 
something  less  than  400,  are  noted 
for  their  beautiful  basketry  and 
wood  carvings.  The  great  dug-out 
canoes  of  these  Indians  are  made  of 
the  clear-grained,  beautiful  yellow 
cedar.   The  Netlakatlas  labor  in  the 


often  used  as  receptacles  for  babies 
than  as  head  coverings,  in  which 
case  gay  colored  kerchiefs  are  used. 
The  Alaskan  Indian  has  the 
hardest  time  of  any  of.  the  native 
tribes.  Were  it  not  for  the  warm 
furs  from  the  animals  which  nature 
so  generously  supplies,  they  could 
not  withstand  the  bitterness  of  win- 
ter. Due  to  the  ravages  of  the  white 
man  the  herds  of  wild  caribou 
which  once  furnished  with  an 
abundance  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing,  are  practically  exter- 
minated. Seals,  walrus  and  domesti- 
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cated  reindeer  furnish  them  with 
food  and  clothing,  and  dried  salmon 
is  one  of  their  main  foods. 

Huckleberries,  wild  apples,  and 
salmon  and  service-berries  grow 
profusely  quite  a  distance  north. 
Huckleberries,  which  are  especially 
abundant,  furnish  one  of  the  staples 
of  the  Indian's  diet.  The  berries, 
are  gathered  in  large  quantities  and 
pressed  into  paste.  This  paste  is 
kneeded  into  cakes  and  dried  over 
a  fire.  The  sour  salmon  and  serv- 
ice-berries and  wild  apples  are  used 
to  flavor  the  fat  dried  salmon. 

The  Alaskan  Indians  differ 
greatly  from  the  typical  American 
Indians  of  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  are  apparently  of 
Mongol  stock,  having  broad  round 
faces,  high  cheek-bones,  narrow 
eyes,  straight  jet-black  hair,  very 
thin  beard,  brown  skin,  and  well 
built  bodies  of  great  muscular  de- 
velopment. They  feed  themselves 
well  and  build  good  substantial 
houses.  They  are  brave  fighters, 
love  their  families  and  have  a  keen 
sense  of  honor.  They  are  fond  and 
indulgent  parents. 

The  children  are  dressed  in  fur 
and  downy  bird  skins.  Every  fam- 
ily owns  its  dog  team.  During  the 
hunting  season  the  entire  family 
travel  in  search  of  game.  The  wo- 
men dress  the  hides  so  skillfully 
that  the  fur  holds  well  and  the  skin 
is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  velvet. 

During  the  summer  they  collect 
and  dry  the  "candle-fish";  which 
with  a  wick  of  pith  furnishes  them 
light  during  the  long,  dark  winter. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  the  religion  of  the  Alas- 
kan Indians  consisted  mainly  in  a 
belief  in  demons  which  ruled  the 
sea.  Besides  the  special  duty  of  the 
Shaman  or  medicine  man,  which 
wras  to  propitiate  these  dark  pow- 
ers, he  cured  bodily  ills,  and  was 
the  tribal  prophet  as  well,  of  whom 
all  stood  in  awe,  and  whose  edicts 
were  never  disputed.  They  were 
christianized,  however,  by  Russian 
missionaries  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians are  especially  active  in 
missionary  work  among  the  natives, 
the  latter  having  a  large  industrial 


school  at  Sitka.  The  men  who  have 
undertaken  missionary  work  in 
Alaska  are  men  of  unusual  mental, 
moral  and  physical  caliber,  and 
have  entered  helpfully  into  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

Most  of  the  groups  that  have  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  white 
man  belong  in  points  of  develop- 
ment to  the  ground-stone  age,  al- 
though the  Smith  Sound  natives 
tipped  their  arrows  with  iron  before 
they  met  the  whites. 

Records  of  prehistoric  life  in 
bones,  implements,  utensils  and  or- 
naments have  been  discovered  in 
the  shell-mounds  or  middens  near 
Bering  Strait.  Fossil  elephant  ivory 
has  been  found  by  the  Esquimaux. 
In  ancient  geological  times  Alaska 
must  have  been  the  home  of  great 
herds  of  mammoths,  huge,  hairy, 
elephant-like  animals. 

The  Tlinket  tribes  have  a  set  of 
unusual  animal  dances.  The  dancer 
studies  the  animal  which  he  chooses 
to  represent,  and  clothing  himself 
in  its  skin  imitates  its  various  pos- 
tures and  movements. 

The  Resources   of  a  Great  Land 

Mining  is  the  chief  industry 
throughout  Alaska.  Interior  mining 
is  handicapped  by  severe  weather, 
the  shortness  of  the  open  season, 
costly  transportation,  insufficient 
water  supply,  expensive  fuel,  frozen 
ground  and  uncertain  labor. 

Although  lode  mining  is  now  the 
greatest  industry  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,    placer   mining    and    beach 


washing  have  not  entirely  passed. 
Placer  mining  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  most  important 
mineral  found  in  Alaska.  Gold  ex- 
ists in  the  sands  of  practically  every 
river  and  gulch,  and  in  the  quartz 
ledges  of  almost  every  mountain 
range,  from  the  far  north  to  the 
most  southern  boundary.  Although 
prospecting  began  in  1870  it  was 
not  until  1880  that  placers  and 
quartz  veins  were  found  on  Doug- 
las Island,  thus  founding  the  city 
of  Juneau.  In  1880,  $20,000  worth 
of  gold  was  taken  from  this  local- 
ity. Between  1880  and  1920  the 
total  output  of  gold  was  about 
$350,000,000.  In  1896  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Klondike  region. 
Many  thousands  of  men  packed 
their  outfits  over  the  thirty  terrible 
miles  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  then 
travelled  by  land  and  water  until 
they  reached  Klondike.  After 
months  of  disappointments  and 
hardships  reports  of  a  new  "strike" 
on  the  Seward  Peninsula  reached 
the  weary  prospectors — reports  of 
gold  not  hidden  deeply  in  the 
frozen  gravel,  but  yellow  nuggets 
lying  like  pebbles  in  the  creek  beds 
and  the  tundra  about  Nome.  Thus 
began  "the  raw,  crazy,  confused 
stampede  of  Nome." 

Silver  ore  and  lead  have  always 
been  found  in  Alaska,  wherever 
gold  abounds.  Copper  is  mined  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  Ketchikan 
and  Copper  River  districts ;  tin  on 
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THE   BEAUTY    OF  HIS   SURROUNDINGS 

HIS 

Seward  Peninsula.  The  known  coal 
area  covers  12,000  square  miles. 
Petroleum,  antimony,  graphite, 
iron,  mercury,  tungsten,  gypsum 
and  sulphur  are  also  mined. 

Salmon  fishing  ranks  next  in  im- 
portance to  gold.  Halibut,  herring, 
trout  and  cod  are  also  taken  in 
Alaskan  waters.  In  1919  statistics 
showed  that  the  fishing  industry 
employed  28,000  men,  and  761  ves- 
sels. In  order  that  the  supply  of 
fish  may  not  be  exhausted  the 
United  States  Government  has  es- 
tablished a  number  of  large  hatch- 
eries in  Alaska. 

From  earliest  times  the  seals 
have  supplied  the  natives  with  food, 
boat  building  material,  clothing  and 
dog-harness.  Formerly  the  fur- 
seals  were  abundant  on  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Strait.  The  fur-seal  is- 
now  found  only  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, because  of  the  unscrupulous 
slaughter  which  was  carried  on  for 
years.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment now  limits  the  yearly  catch 
to  the  surplus  males.   - 

The  chief  manufactures  are  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  fish,  and 
the    making    of    lumber    and    pulp. 

Midway  between  Junea  and  Sitka 
is  the  settlement  of  Killisnoo  whose 
only  industry  at  present  is  a  her- 
ring-oil works,  which  has  an  annual 
output  of  250,000  gallons  of  oil,  and 
1,500  tons  of  guano,  made  from  the 
refuse  of  the  herring  from  which 
the  oil  is  pressed. 


MORE   THAN   COMPENSATE   THE   MINER   FOR 
HARDSHIPS 

The  railroads  which  connect  the 
important  mining  centers  with  the 
coast  give  evidence  of  the  perma- 
nancy  of  the  population  and  indus- 
try. Important  lines  of  travel  are 
over  wagon  roads.  The  finest  of 
these  connects  Valdez  with  Fair- 
banks which  is  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Tanana  River.  There 
are  many  good  inns  along  the  roads. 
Small  flags  are  placed  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  apart  along  winter  trails 
to  guide  the  travellers. 

Such    is     the    land    which    our 


HERE     ON     THE     MIST     ENWRAPPED      PRIBILOF     ISLANDS 
THOUSANDS    OF    SEALS    SEEK    SAFETY    FROM    MAN 


grandfathers 
nothing  but 
bears ! 


thought      contained 
icebergs    and    polar 


3.  Does  my  discipline  promote 
study  ? 

4.  Does  my  discipline  secure  cor- 
rect moral  action? 

5.  Do  I  train  my  pupils  to  study? 

6.  Do  my  pupils  respond  promptly 
and  politely? 

7.  Am  I  using  proper  incentives 
to  study? 

8.  Do  I  cause  my  pupils  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  work? 

9.  Do  my  pupils  always  hear  me 
use  good  English? 

10.  Do  my  criticisms  encourage 
or  discourage  pupils? 

11.  Do  my  pupils  laugh  at  mis- 
takes ? 

12.  Do  I  speak  in  a  clear,  well- 
modulated  voice? 

13.  Do  I  seat  my  pupils  with  de- 
fective hearing  in  the  proper 
place  ? 

14.  Have  any  of  my  pupils  de- 
fective vision? 

15.  Do  I  look  after  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  wants  of  my 
pupils  ? 

16.  Does  every  pupil  in  my  room 
feel  that  I  am  a  friend? 

17.  Do  I  economize  time  in  all 
my  work? 

18.  Do  I  ever  talk  without  method 
and  without  purpose? 

19.  Do  pupils  give 
close  attention  dur- 
ing recitation? 

20.  Do  I  assign 
work  and  forget  to 
call  for  it,  or  fail  to 
inspect  pupils' 
work  ? 

21.  Do  I  question 
logically?  Are  my 
questions  clear  and 
to  the  point  ? 

23.  Do  I  cause  my 
pupils  to  think? 

24.  Have  I  a  high 
conception  of  the 
teacher's  work? 

develop    the     subject 


Teachers,  A  Questionnaire 
for  You ! 

Is  everything  in  my  room  in  its 
proper  place? 

Do  I  prepare  myself  carefully 
for  each  school  duty? 


22.  Do     I 
properly  ? 

23.  Do  I  cause  my  pupils  to 
think  ? 

24.  Have  I  a  high  conception  of 
the  teacher's  work? 

25.  Do  I  fully  realize  that  I  am 
not  only  a  leader  of  pupils,  but 
also  a  maker  of  society? 
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School  Days  From  East  to  West 

By  an  American  from  Abroad 
This  is  a  first  of  a  quartette  of  descriptions  of  school  days  in  the  life  of  one  of  out  foreign-born  Americans. 


WHEN  Bolshevism  swept 
Russia  off  her  feet  in  1917 
it  disorganized,  among 
other  things,  education.  That  the 
universities  and  colleges  had  been 
interfered  with  by  the  communist 
reforms,  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  great  calamity,  because  some  of 
these  institutions  had  been  on  a 
very  high  level.  They  had  produced 
a  number  of  world  known  scien- 
tists, and  were  equal  if  not  superior 
to  many  of  the  best  universities  of 
Europe.  That  the  lower  schools 
had  almost  disappeared,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  hardly  regretted  by 
anyone.  There  was  a  special  rea- 
son for  this. 

Russia  had  never  evolved  a 
school  of  national  character.  Lower 
and  intermediary  education  was  in 
no  sense  Russian;  these  schools 
were  not  the  outgrowth  of  Russian 
thought  on  education,  or  of  specific 
Russion  needs.  It  was  an  outside 
system  imposed  quite  arbitrarily  by 
the  first  Russian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation by  a  special  decree  of  1808. 
It  was  moulded  on  foreign  patterns, 
chiefly  on  the  German,  and  thrust 
on  the  people.  This  system  was 
suffused  with  all  the  dusty  formal- 
ity, the  military  discipline  and 
deadness  of  Russian  pre-war  offi- 
cialdom, and  perhaps  the  best  proof 
of  its  inadequacy  to  the  Russian 
life  was  the  extraordinary  speed 
with  which  it  collapsed  in  1917.  It 
crumpled  and  staggered  during  the 
short  Kerensky  regime  when  there 
was  vast  talk  of  reform,  of  co-edu- 
cation, of  bringing  the  schools  to 
the  level  of  Western  schools,  mak- 
ing them  practical,  etc.  Bolshevism 
interrupted  these  plans,  and  after 
that  the  schools  just  vanished. 

A   Pre-War    Gymnasium 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  these  pre-war  schools  was  the 
so-called  Gymnasium.  There  were 
separate  boys'  and  girls'  gymna- 
siums. Some  were  private  and  some 


municipal,  but  their  curriculums 
were  the  same  and  the  examination 
tests,  issued  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, also  alike. 

These  gymnasiums  comprised 
eight  yearly  terms,  called  classes, 
the  first  class  admitting  children  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  through  a  com- 
petitive examination.  These  com- 
petitive examinations  were  neces- 
sary because  despite  all  the  inade- 
quacy and  faults  of  these  schools, 
they    were    the    only    intermediary 


preparatory  classes  where  the  chil- 
dren could  be  taught  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  first  class. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the 
gymnasium  were  rigor  and  dullness 
from  the  most  superficial  matters 
of  form  down  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. It  actually  pervaded  the  entire 
school  life.  All  children  wore  uni- 
forms and  usually  each  gymnasium 
had  its  special  color.  Even  the 
slightest  detail  of  the  toilet  was  pre- 
scribed.   In  girls'  gymnasiums,   for 


A  Girls'  Gymnasium,  Russia 


schools  in  Russia  preparing  for  uni- 
versity and  college  and  there  was 
always  a  shortage  of  them.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  children,  usually  of 
rich  people,  reached  a  university 
without  attending  the  gymnasium. 
They  had  private  tutors  and  sub- 
mitted each  year  to  the  examina- 
tions. 

The  requirements  for  the  first  ex- 
amination were  not  very  hard,  con- 
sisting of  some  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  and  in  many  cases 
children  were  prepared  for  the  first 
year  at  home  either  by  parents  or 
private  teachers.  However,  many 
gymnasiums    had     two     additional 


instance,  it.  was  forbidden  to  wear 
curls  or  loose  hair.  A  very  neat  and 
tight  pigtail,  bound  either  by  a  dark 
ribbon  or  black  tape,  was  the  for- 
mula. Red  ribbons  were  strictly 
forbidden.  The  grey,  dark  marine 
blue  or  dark  green  regulation  dress, 
with  the  high  neck  and  long  sleeves, 
could  be  relieved  only  by  white  col- 
lar and  cuffs.  But  even  these  were 
regulated.  Pleats  or  frills  and  lace 
were  forbidden. 

Not  only  was  the  dress  closely 
regulated,  but  the  speech,  the  man- 
ner of  walking,  even  to  some  ex- 
tent the  temperament  of  the  pupils 
was  bound  rigorously  by  formula. 
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One  was  not  allowed  to  run,  not 
even  in  the  intermissions.  One  was 
forced  to  speak  always  in  a  low 
voice.  It  was  the  rule,  for  instance, 
to  stop  and  curtsy  with  folded 
hands  when  meeting  a  teacher,  no 
matter  whether  one  had  come 
across  this  teacher  once,  twice,  or 
fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  I  remember  perfectly  my  first 
day  spent  in  a  grey,  sombre  gym- 
nasium, habitually  quiet  with  the 
suppressed  and  disturbing  silence 
of  hundreds  of  girls  who  dared  not 
speak  out  loud  or  laugh  freely.  It 
seemed  a  nightmare  of  continual 
curtsies.  Continual  curtsies  and 
whisperings.  There  was  such  an 
amount  of  whispering  done  in  that 
school ! 

Gym,    One   Hour   a   Week 

The  same  dull  atmosphere  per- 
vaded the  studies.  The  curriculum 
was  intensive.  It  consisted  of  Rus- 
sian (grammar,  history  and  litera- 
ture), a  great  deal  of  mathematics, 
general  history,  German  or  French, 
natural  science,  some  perfunctory 
sewing,  religion  and  gym.  What 
monumental  irony  it  was  that  these 
schools  so  proudly  called  gymna- 
siums, had  only  one  hour  gym  work 
per  week,  and  that  one  hour  was 
never  done  outside  in  the  fresh  air 
but  always  inside  the  hall !  In  many 
girls'  schools  these  gym  hours  were 
supplanted  in  winter  by  dancing. 
There  were  absolutely  no  sports 
and  no  games  in  these  schools,  none 
whatever ! 

Very  characteristic  was  the  rela- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  were  enemies,  two  entirely  an- 
tagonistic forces.  As  a  result  chil- 
dren had  a  double  code  of  honor. 
One  for  themselves  and  one  for  the 
teachers.  It  was  not  dishonorable, 
for  instance,  to  lie  to  a  teachei,  to 
cheat  him  or  her;  or,  if  occasion 
permitted,  even  to  torment  him. 
There  was  even  an  honor  in  so  do- 
ing, for  it  always  involved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  risk  and  personal 
courage. 

I  have  witnessed  this  feeling  of 
enmity  in  other  continental  schools, 
but  never  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the 
Russian  gymnasium.  It  influenced 
the  school  work  so  much  that  many 
proud,     intelligent    and    ambitious 


pupils  were  the  worst  scholars. 
They  felt  that  studying  hard  would 
imply  cowardice,  weakness  of  char- 
acter, and  they  preferred  the  hero- 
ism of  bad  marks  and  punishment. 
This  explains  the  singular  fact 
that  often  the  most  intelligent, 
bright  and  ambitious  pupils  wefre 
expelled  from  school,  side  by  side 
with  the  dull  or  degenerate  who 
could  not  continue  their  studies. 
Such  cases  were  somewhat  paral- 


A  Russian  Schoolboy 

leled  with  the  expulsions  from  the 
universities,  where  the  brightest 
and  most  honest  students,  who  al- 
most invariably  belonged  to  some 
political  movement,  were  expelled 
first  from  the  universities  and  later 
often  from  the  country.  The  paral- 
lel is  not  in  any  sense  political. 
Gymnasium  pupils  were  as  a  rule 
too  young  for  that.  But  they  hated 
the  never  ceasing  discipline,  the 
deadness  of  it  all,  the  grinding  at 
texts  which  were  not  interesting 
and  seemed  to  serve  no  purpose. 
They  instinctively  revolted  against 
a  system  that  was  harmful  and 
dulling. 

Nevertheless,  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  a  Russian  gymnasium 
was  a  very  grave  misfortune  for 
the  student,  for  no  expelled  pupil 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter  another 


school.  The  education  of  an  ex- 
pelled pupil  was  definitely  at  an 
end  unless  he  or  she  could  afford 
to  go  abroad. 

The   Annual    Examinations 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  the  way 
the  yearly  examinations  were  con- 
ducted. 

The  passing  from  one  class  to  an- 
other depended  virtually  on  good 
luck.  For  example,  an  examination 
in  history  was  conducted  in  the 
following  fashion.  Slips  of  paper 
with  questions  written  on  them, 
and  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  examined, 
were  put  into  an  urn,  and  each  of 
the  pupils  ready  for  examination,  as 
he  was  called  forth  by  the  examiner, 
had  to  draw  one  of  the  slips  blindly 
and  answer  the  particular  question 
on  it.  If  the  pupil  failed  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  par- 
ticular question,  he  or  she  failed 
in  the  exam.  Very  rarely,  if  the 
pupil's  work  throughout  the  year 
on  the  same  subject  had  been  very 
good,  he  or  she  was  allowed  to 
draw  another  slip  from-  the  urn. 
That  was  the  last  chance. 

The  marking  system  consisted  of 
five  marks,  namely :  5,  4,  3,  2,  and 
1,  standing  respectively  for:  excel- 
lent, good,  satisfactory,  bad,  and 
very  bad.  After  the  examination  on 
all  subjects  was  passed,  the  aver- 
age mark  was  calculated  and  if  it 
was  3  or  better,  the  pupil  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  to  a  higher  class. 
However,  there  were  some  impor- 
tant individual  subjects,  in  which 
the  mark  had  to  be  3  or  over  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  passing.  One  sin- 
gle 2  or  1  mark  in  any  of  these  im- 
portant subjects,  would  nullify  the 
work  for  an  entire  year  and  the 
pupil  had  to  go  to  the  same  class 
again. 

Students  could  not,  as  they  can  in 
American  schools,  go  on  with  their 
studies  in  which  they  pass  well  and 
take  over  only  those  subjects  in 
which  they  failed.  They  were 
forced  to  lose  a  year. 

These  examinations  were  sup- 
posed to  induce  the  pupils  to  know 
their  subjects  so  thoroughly,  in  and 
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out,  from  all  angles,  that  the  one 
chance  of  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion or  problem  in  one  particular 
examination  slip,  could  not  possibly 
occur.  The  system  presupposed 
also  an  enormous  memory  which, 
though  it  can  be  trained  to  some 
extent,  is  a  thing  more  or  less  in- 
herent. 

This,  of  course,  made  the  exam- 
inations a  misleading  procedure  for 
it  often  lead  to  entirely  false  con- 
clusions as  to  the  student's  actual 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  Some  chil- 
dren memorize  very  quickly  and  are 
able  to  retain  an  enormous  amount 
of  hastily  memorized  facts  for  a 
few  days.  Such  memory  prodigies 
usually  passed  their  examinations 
well,  though  two  days  thereafter 
the  entire  knowledge  vanished  like 
vapor.  Such  was  especially  the 
case  in  Hi  erature,  history,  geogra- 
phy and  all  subjects  where  a  great 
deal  depends  on  pure  memory. 

An  additional  disadvantage  of 
these  examinations,  which  were 
public,  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
most  portentious  and  awe-inspiring 


pomp  and  solemnity.  There  were 
always  officials  from  the  board  of 
education,  there  were  many  cere- 
monies which  made  nervous  and 
sensitive  children  often  fail  out  of 
pure  funk.  Fainting  spells  during 
the  examination  in  girls'  gymna- 
siums was  a  very  common  occur- 
rence.   So  were  hysterics. 

No    Character    Training 

The  most  serious  fault  in  this 
system  was,  however,  that  the  stu- 
dents graduated  entirely  un- 
equipped to  battle  with  practical 
problems,  that  character  training 
was  not  at  all  considered  in  the 
teaching  system,  and  that  even  the 
great  mass  of  knowledge  the  chil- 
dren acquired  was  very  detached 
and  often  did  not  even  serve  to  pre- 
pare for  the  university.  The  pro- 
gram was  too  diffuse  and  covered 
too  many  subjects  to  allow  for 
deeper  treatment  of  any  individual 
one,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
professors  in  the  universities  usu- 
ally greeted  the  freshmen  by  some 
such  phrase  as :    "Now  kindly  for- 


get all  that  you  have  learned  in  the 
gymnasium  and  we  will  start  from 
the  very  beginning.  Whatever  you 
have  learned  may  be  very  interest- 
ing but  it  won't  help  you  with  me." 
Of  course,  all  this  has  reference 
to  pre-war  days.  The  gymnasium 
with  its  inexorable  discipline  and 
stale  cramming  is  gone  forever. 
What  is  happening  to  Russian 
schools  now  under  the  Soviet  re- 
gime is  difficult  to  say  both  because 
of  the  essential  meagerness  of  news 
that  filters  through  into  the  outer 
world  from  the  commune  republic, 
and  also  because  the  present  stage 
can  only  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  experimental  and  even  tem- 
porary. However,  such  simple  but 
potent  facts  as  lack  of  paper,  lack 
of  books,  entire  lack  of  apparatus 
for  conducting  laboratory  work, 
lack  of  fuel — which  prevents  chil- 
dren from  studying  during  the 
hardest  winter  months — and  the 
general  disorganization  and  poverty 
which  reigns  in  Soviet  Russia,  un- 
doubtedly have  a  very  detrimental 
effect  on  the  schools  and  their  pros- 
pects of  early  development. 


School  Movies  in  New  Zealand 


FROM  Prof.  T.  W.  Trought, 
of  Birmingham,  England, 
we  have  the  digest  of  an 
early  summer  report  on  visual 
education  in  New  Zealand.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Lion's 
whelps  are  escaping  from  their 
ancient  lair,  and  stealing  a  march 
on  their  progenitors,  so  far  as 
screen  education  is  concerned. 

The  Minister  of  Education, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has 
not  yet  seen  his  way  officially  to 
introduce  moving  pictures  into  the 
schools,  but  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a  system  already  organ- 
ized by  private  enterprise.  As  the 
cinema  cannot  yet  go  to  the 
schools,  the  schools  must  go  to 
the  cinema  theatres,  so  that  the 
advantages  of  educational  film 
teaching  may  be  available  at  least 


in  the  case  of  all  schools  in  the 
larger  towns. 

A  Cinema  Lesson 

Educational  exhibitions  are  held 
in  these  towns  monthly  during 
school  hours.  The  scholars  attend 
in  charge  of  their  teachers,  and  a 
real  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the 
film  with  the  school  syllabus.  In 
preparation  for  these  picture  les- 
sons a  readable  journal  is  sup- 
plied, much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
that  adopted  in  the  Birmingham 
experiment  of  five  years  ago. 

Already  a  few  of  the  people's 
schools  are  supplied  with  cinema 
apparatus  of  their  own,  and  to- 
wards these  the  Government  con- 
tributes 50  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Naturally,  film  education  has 
made  rapid  strides  under  such 
fost&ring  auspices,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.     To  this 


end,  another  Government  Depart- 
ment contributes  material  assis- 
tance. 

The  publicity  section  of  the 
Government's  activity  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  producing  films 
illustrative  of  the  scenery  and 
principal  industries  in  the  coun- 
try. 

These  films  are  afterwards 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  use  in  the 
schools. 

Electrification  of  the  schools  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
provision  of  school  cinemas,  but 
with  the  extension  of  the  hydro- 
electric schemes  throughout  the 
Dominion,  no  real  difficulty  is  an- 
ticipated in  securing  electric 
power  and  light  at  nearly  every 
New  Zealand  school  within  the 
near  future. 
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Getting  Acquainted 
With  the  Birds 

By  Myrtle  D.   English 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Here  is  presented  an  instructive  and  most  inter- 
esting   means    for    children    to    gain    a    greater 
knowledge  of  the  bird  kingdom. 
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SOME  one  has  written  a  book 
about  the  flowers  seen  from 
the  window  of  a  railroad 
train,  yet  the  great  majority  of  us 
either  bury  our  faces  in  a  magazine 
or,  looking  out  see  nothing  but 
trees  and  houses  flying  by. 

We  take  a  certain  walk  day  after 
day.  We  are  planning  for  future 
business  or  pleasure.  We  spend  no 
time  observing  the  changes  in  na- 
ture from  day  to  day.  Take  the 
same  walk  with  a  companion  who 
has  trained  himself  in  observation 
and  we  have  the  delightful  sensa- 
tion of  finding  something  new  in 
the  old  well  trodden  paths. 

Shall  we  not  train  the  children 
to  look  always  with  observing  eyes 
in  order  to  enjoy  this  world  more 
thoroughly  ? 

Summer  days  are  best  in  which 
to  begin.  The  whole  world  of  na- 
ture calls  the  healthy,  normal  child 
out  doors. 

Children  of  two  or  three  must  be 
shown  before  they  see  the  soft, 
fleecy  summer  clouds.  Lie  down  on 
the  grass  and  teach  your  child  to 
watch  the  clouds  as  they  move 
across  the  deep  blue  sky. 

On  a  showery  summer  day,  show 
the  small  child  a  rainbow.  Children 
cannot  always  find  the  bow  with- 
out help.   Later,  in  the  spray  of  the 


park  fountain,  or  the  garden  hose 
show  the  small  bow  and  explain 
what  causes  it.  Rains  which  keep 
children  indoors  will  take  on  a  bit 
of  interest,  if  there  is  a  possibility 
of  seeing  a  rainbow. 

Getting  acquainted  with  the 
birds,  especially  the  common  ones 
is  a  joyful  experience  for  children. 
A  pan  of  water  in  the  back  yard, 
preferably  near  some  bushes,  and  a 
few  crumbs  scattered  daily,  will 
bring  robins,  blue  jays,  sparrows, 
grackles  and  wood  peckers  to  most 
of  us.  It  is  best  of  course  to  be- 
gin to  look  for  the  birds  early  in 
the  spring  before  the  foliage  is  so 
dense.  It  is  pleasanter  and  more 
satisfactory  in  some  ways,  to  take 
walks  for  bird  study.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  begin  nOw  in  order  to 
learn  the  more  common  birds 

Did  you  ever  try  to  point  out  a 
bird  to  a  young  child?  He  simply 
cannot  see  it  at  first.  Try  again 
and  again  until  the  learns  what  to 
look  for. 

Making  bird  pictures  gives  so 
much  enioyment  to  children  and 
helps  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  common  birds 
that  it  is  well  worth  while. 

Have  on  hand  a  set  of  bird  pic- 
tures about  six  by  nine  inches. 
Mount    them    on     cardboard    and 


they  are  ready  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Give  children  sheets  of  drawing 
paper  and  crayolas.  Pin  up  the  pic- 
ture of  the  bird  they  want  to  re- 
produce in  some  spot  convenient  to 
their  eyes.  Decide  with  them,  the 
best  way  to  turn  their  papers.  Call 
attention  to  colors  of  bill,  feet,  tail, 
wings,  etc.  Best  of  all,  draw  a  lit- 
tle on  a  sheet  of  paper  before  the 
children,  perhaps  only  the  bill,  head 
and  slope  of  back  and  tail.  Then 
go  about  your  work,  if  you  are  a 
busy  mother  taking  time  now  and 
then  to  suggest  and  especially  to 
praise.  Encourage  your  child  to 
compare  his  work  again  and  again 
with  the  original.  Help  him  to  be 
his  own  judge.  But  above  every- 
thing, find  something  to  praise  if 
only  the  neatness  with  which  the 
work  is  done.  Never1  laugh  at  a 
child's  efforts.  Encourage  him 
rather  to  try  again. 

The  best  birds  for  small  children 
to  reproduce  are  those  with  some 
striking  feature.  Robins,  scarlet 
tanagers,  blue  birds,  red  headed 
wood  peckers  and  wrens  have  all 
appeared  in  our  yards  and  near  our 
school.  The  illustrations  of  this  ar- 
ticle were  made  by  children  who 
entered  First  Grade  in  February. 
Every  child  of  five  with  ordinary 
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intelligence  will  be  able  after  a  few 
attempts  to  make  a  very  good  bird 
picture. 

Two  colors  of  plasticene,  about 
half  pound  of  each,  is  a  fine  me- 
dium for  expression  among  small 
children.  A  bird  bath  with  little 
birds  perched  on  the  brim  is  a  good 
study.  A  wood  pecker  pecking  his 
nest  in  an  old  tree  trunk  gives  de- 
light. Over  and  over  again  children 
will  mould  a  nest  with  eggs  in  it, 
or  a  nest  up  in  a  tree  with  the 
mother  bird  brooding  there. 

Scissors,  with  points,  white 
paper,  paste  and  dark  construction 
paper  were  used  for  the  little  poster 
effects.  The  giggles  that  accom- 
panied the  cutting  of  Jenny  wren, 
not  only  showed  the  delight  the 
work  gave,  but  proved  to  me  thai 
Jenny's  characteristic  pose  would 
not  be  forgotten.  Not  a  single  child 
forgot  to  put  the  protector  around 
the  post  to  keep  pussy  from  dis- 
turbing Jenny's  nest. 


Put  this  under  a  bird  with  a  red 
head. 

Put  this  under  a  bird  with  black 
wings. 

Put  this  under  a  bird  with  long 
legs,  etc. 

The  game  is  to  set  the  pictures  up 
around  the  room  or  spread  them  on 
the  floor,  then  place  each  strip  in 
its  proper  place.  For  very  small 
children  the  strips  may  simply  say 
"This  is  a  robin"  or  "This  is  a  blue 
jay." 

Keep  these  reading  strips  in  a 
strong  envelope  when  not  in  use. 
If  one  has  a  number  of  games, 
birds,  flowers,  and  others  label  the 
envelope  in  this  way  in  print  or 
script,  "Here  is  a  bird  game."  "Can 
you  play  it?" 

Children  like  to  sit  down  and 
look  through  a  pile  of  bird  pictures 
naming  them  as  they  go.  They  like 
to  see  who  can  name  the  greatest 
number.  When  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment I  am  sometimes  asked  to  set- 


A  Scarlet  Tanager  drawn   in   crayons  by   a   five-year-old. 


In  cutting  and  coloring,  children 
do  not  need  an  outline.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  stronger  they  be- 
come if  forced  to  use  their  own 
initiative.  Tiny  birds  and  flowers 
are  cut  from  folded  paper,  as  also 
are  the  bird  bath  and  bird  house. 

Besides  their  use  as  studies  for 
children's  efforts  in  cutting  and  col- 
oring, the  set  of  bird  pictures  may 
be  used  for  a  bird  game. 

Write  or  print  on  strips  of  paper 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  much 
handling,  such  directions  as 


tie  the  dispute.  Such  a  dispute  only 
rises  over  sparrows  or  warblers 
which  are  truly  hard  to  distinguish. 
Our  pile  of  bird  pictures  contains 
many  more  than  just  the  common 
birds.  Yes,  this  is  a  noisy  game 
some  days  but  when  a  little  group 
of  children  have  chosen  this  game 
for  themselves,  the  enthusiasm  and 
concentration    far   offset   a    bit    of 


for  this  game.  Paste  these  at  the 
top  of  separate  sheets  of  construc- 
tion paper  using  one  color  for  the 
entire  set.  Fold  the  top  of  the  sheet 
containing  the  bird  down  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  the  lower  edge. 
On  this  uncovered  strip  print  or 
write,  with  the  children,  the  name 
of  the  bird.  For  children  a  little 
older,  some  charactistic  of  the  bird 
may  be  used  in  place  of  just  the 
name.  For  instance,  for  young 
children  "A  robin"  is  sufficient 
while  for  children  who  can  read 
more  easily  the  sentence  may  be 
"My  breast  is  reddish  brown." 

To  play  the  game,  some  one  is 
"teacher"  and  keeps  the  pile  in 
front  of  him.  As  he  holds  up  the 
papers  the  rest  guess  the  bird's 
name.  "Teacher"  is  privileged  to 
take  a  peep  first  if  he  cannot  tell 
the  name  himself.  Sometimes  the 
first  one  to  say  the  name  gets  the 
picture ;  sometimes  they  take  turns 
and  nearly  always  the  one  who 
guesses  the  greatest  number  be- 
comes the  teacher.  Over  and  over 
they  will  play  this  game,  some  child 
tiring  perhaps  and  withdrawing 
while  another  comes  up  to  take  his 
place.  I  have  watched  one  child  go 
through  such  a  game  alone,  first 
guessing  and  then  verifying  his 
guess  by  lifting  the  flap. 

"Teacher"  will  sometimes  help 
the  slow  child  by  a  bit  of  descrip- 
tion or  a  phonetic  suggestion  of  the 
way  the  name  starts. 

Children  will  devise  new  ways  to 
play  their  old  games  if  encouraged 
and  allowed  plenty  of  freedom. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  train  lit- 
tle children  to  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  enjoy  in  this  "great, 
wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world  .J" 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29 — July  24,  1924 


THE  sixty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  early  this 
summer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
a  most  impressive  meeting  of  over 
ten  thousand  persons,  the  majority 
of  them  teachers,  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  its  island  pos- 
sessions. Of  the  sixteen  important 
resolutions  adopted,  we  quote  a  few 
of  the  most  striking. 

Literacy  Tests 

"We  believe  that  the  reading  and 
writing  of  English  understandingly 
should  be  a  qualification  for  citizen- 
ship and  also  a  qualification  for 
voting. 

"We,  therefore,  urge  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  the  wisdom 
of  adding  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  understandingly,  as 
an  additional  qualification  for  cit- 
izenship, and  that  such  a  test  be 
administered  by  the  federal  agen- 
cies already  in  existence  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bureau  of  education. 
We  further  recommend  to  such 
states  as  are  not  already  provided 
with  a  literacy  test  for  voting,  that 
they  adopt  such  a  test  of  reading 
and  writing  English  understand- 
ingly, to  be  administered  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  state." 

International  Relations 

"The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  opposed  to  war  except 
as  a  means  of  national  defense." 

Child     Labor    Amendment 

"Believing  in  governmental  re- 
sponsibility, in  our  last  convention 
we  indorsed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  empowering  Congress 
to  make  laws  regarding  child  labor. 
We  now  advocate  the  prompt  rati- 
fication by  the  states  of  the  child 
labor  amendment  passed  by  the 
present  Congress  and  urge  the 
members  of  this  association  to 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  its  rati- 
fication by  the  legislatures  of  their 


respective  states  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date." 

Professional    Ethics 

"We  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  in  the  development  of  the 
teaching  profession  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  professional  code  of  ethics 
to  govern  the  general  attitude  of 
teachers  and  school  officials,  as  well 
as  their  general  relation  to  society. 
In  this  we  should  be  following  the 
practice  found  so  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  the  great  professions 
of  medicine  and  law.  To  this  end 
we  suggest  that  the  secretary  to 
the  National  Education  Association 
correspond  with  the  officials  of  the 
various  state  associations  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  preparation  of 
professional  codes,  looking  even- 
tually to  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  year  hence  to  prepare  a 
national  code  of  ethics  for  the 
teaching  profession." 

The   Education   Bill 

Of  greatest  import,  however,  was 
the  resolution  giving  unqualified 
support  to  the  so-called  Education 
Bill,  now  pending  in  Congress. 
Space  does  not  permit  quoting  the 
entire  resolution  which,  however,  is 
aptly  summarized  in  one  of  the 
initial  sentences ;  "The  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Education,  with 
a  Secretary  in  the  President's  cab- 
inet, is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  schools  of  the  nation."  The 
Convention  further  expressed  its 
conviction  that  the  nation  should 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
nation-wide  program  for  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy,  the  American- 
ization of  the  foreign  born,  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  the  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  Conven- 
tion believes  that  all  this  work, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
Department  of  Education,  "to  pro- 


mote the  program  of  education  on 
a  broad  scale,"  can  and  should  be 
accomplished  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  states  to  organize,  ad- 
minister, supervise  and  control 
their  own  schools. 

The    President's   Speech 

The  resolution  on  the  Education  Bill 
was  supported  most  heartily  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  in  a  speech  which  formed 
the  climax  of  the  Convention.  It  was 
Mr.  Coolidge's  first  speech  since  his 
nomination  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  Refraining  from  any  dis- 
cussion of  politics,  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  education,  decried  ig- 
norance as  "the  most  fruitful  source  of 
poverty,  vice  and  crime"  and  indorsed 
the  National  Education  Association's 
entire  educational  program.  In  express- 
ing his  support  of  having  a  special 
cabinet  member  on  education  the  Presi- 
dent said  this  plan  had  his  endorsement 
"bearing  in  mind  that  this  does  not  mean 
any  interference  with  local  control  and 
dignity,  but  is  rather  an  attempt  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  educational 
effort." 

The  President  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  teaching  profession,  calling  it  "the 
noblest  of  professions"  and  putting 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  main  factor 
in  every  school  is,  after  all,  the  teacher, 
and  that  teachers  are  entitled  "not  only 
to  adequate  rewards  for  their  service, 
but  to  the  veneration  and  honor  of  a 
grateful  people." 

Guest  Speakers 

Among  several  other  prominent  speak- 
ers at  the  convention,  was  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  George 
Washington  University,  who  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  importance  of  inter- 
changing professors  and  studies,  as  con- 
tributing to  universal  accord  and  peace. 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  theme  was 
the  speech  of  Honorio  Pueyrredon,  the 
Argentine  Ambassador,  who  urged  espe- 
cially an  effort  to  inculcate  in  the  child 
a  broad  sense  of  nationalism  and  the 
idea  that  greatness  of  one's  own  country 
depends,  to  a  large  degree,  to  harmo- 
ious  cooperation  with  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  He  suggested  as  the  most 
efficient  formula  for  disseminating 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  the 
teaching  of  foreign-  languages  in  the 
elementary  schools  rather  than  only  in 
advanced  schools. 

Visual    Instruction 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
meeting  was  a  series  of  demonstrations 
of  visual  instruction,  such  as  Ameri- 
canization by  motion  pictures,  class  room 
technique  of  using  visual  aids,  the  use 
of  pictures  in  biology,  geography, 
household  economy,  and  many  other 
subjects. 
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A 

Shakespearean 
Garden 


ARTISTIC  CABVING 
ON  AN  ENGLISH 
GARDEN       BENCH. 


QUAINT    WOODEN     BENCHES     INVITE     ONE     TO     BEST 
AND    CONTEMPIATE    THE    BEAUTY    OF    THE    GABDEN. 


THE  Garden  Club  of  Evanston 
has  given  a  unique  gift  to 
Northwestern  University.  It 
is  a  Shakespearean  Garden.  Pass- 
ing along  the  south  side  of  the 
Patten  Gymnasium,  on  the  campus, 
an  inviting  line  of  flag-stones  leads 
to  a  tall  box  hedge.  There  one  comes 
unexpectedly  upon  a  lovely  old 
English  Garden.  In  the  center  of 
the  garden  is  a  long  narrow  plot  of 
velvety  grass,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  a  double  row  of  flower 
beds.  These  are  not  set  flower  beds 
such  as  are  found  in  formal  Ameri- 
can gardens,  but  variegated  group- 
ings of  peonies,  irisis,  pansies,  lark- 
spur, roses,  tansy,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  varieties  found  in  our 
grandmothers'  gardens.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  select  plants  which 
will  furnish  a  constant  succession 
of  blossoms  until  frost. 

At  either  end  of  the  garden  are 
groups  of  unpainted  benches  artis- 
tically and  invitingly  arranged,  and 


: p  jK£~ 


THE  ENCIRCLING 
FLAGSTONE 
PROMENADE  EN- 
CLOSED BY  TALL 
HEDGES. 


shaded  by  trees  and  partially  ob- 
scured shrubs.  The  benches  at  the 
far  end  of  the  garden  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly English  type,  the  central 
one  bears  a  crest  and  the  smaller 
ones  on  either  side  bear  the  mono- 
gram "W." 

The  garden  is  loveliest  in  the 
early  morning  when  every  flower  is 
freshly  bathed  in  dew;  but  at  twi- 
light its  beauty  is  most  appealing, 
for  the  fading  light  softens  its  bril- 
liant coloring  and  lends  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  rest  to  this  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  famous 
English  poet. 


HEBE  IN  SPBING- 
TIME  IS  A  PBOFU- 
SION  OF  WHITE 
PEONIES. 
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Pictures,  Models  and  Charts  Bring 
World  Ideas  to  Chinese  Masses 


OUR  American  colleges  are 
justly  proud  of  their  exten- 
sion work,  "short  ag"  ses- 
sions and  special  courses.  They 
point  with  pride  to  the  growing 
numbers  accommodated  each  year. 

Therefore  it  comes  with  a  shock 
to  learn  that  one  Oriental  school 
alone  cares  for  the  educational  de- 
sires of  more  persons  in  one  year 
than  all  the  American  extension 
schools  combined. 

College  and  university  officials 
here  are  pleased  to  have  from  -1000 
to  6000  persons  take  a  special 
course.  What  would  their  attitude 
be  if  nearly  half  a  million  took  ad- 
vantage of  it?  If  in  IS  years  they 
had  cared  for  4,500,000  persons? 

This  is  the  record  of  the  Tsin- 
anfu  Institute  at  Tainan,  Shantung, 
China,  an  organization  of  the 
English  Baptist  Mission  now  incor- 
porated as  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Shantung  Christian 
University.  But  let  Homer  Rode- 
heaver,  noted  chorister  who  recent- 
ly toured  the  Orient,  describe  the 
work  of  this  school : 

"Among  the  many  developments 
in  university  activities  during  the 
past  years,  possibly  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  helpful  has  been 
the  effort  to  link  the  university 
more  closely  to  the  community 
through  various  phases  of  exten- 
sion work. 

Meeting  a   Great  Need 

"If  this  be  true  in  America  and 
Britian,  how  much  more  true  may 
it  not  be  of  China,  where  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people  ever 
gain  an  education  through  the 
medium  of  schools?  Where  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  are  so  over- 
whelming, where  there  has  been 
.  such  a  preponderance  of  unedu- 
cated people  as  to  result  in  the 
placing  of  the  few  fortunate  ones 
who  have  received  the  benefits  of 
an  education  -upon  a  different  plane, 
where  the  common  conceptions  of 
western    civilization    are    often    so 


distorted  and  unfair.  What  may 
not  be  the  wonderful  results  of 
taking  to  millions  of  these  people 
the  story  of  a  Christian  civilization, 
told  in  a  simple  manner  through 
the  medium  of  picture  and  chart, 
model  and  diagram,  illustrated  lec- 
tures and  moving  picture? 


Indian  Tribal   Ceremony 

Surely  the  most  unique  and  help- 
ful contribution  to  such  work  in 
all  China  is  that  which  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  fifteen 
years  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Whitewright  of 
the  English  Baptist  Mission,  known 
as  the  Tsinanfu  Institute.  Begun 
in  connection  with  that  Mission's 
work,  it  has  grown  in  a  wonderful 
way  and  has  now  been  incorporated 
into  the  Shantung  Christian  Uni- 
versity at  Tsinan,  Shantung,  as  its 
Extension  Department. 

Introducing   the   West 

"Briefly  put,  the  institute  has  had 
as  its  aim  the  enlightenment  and 
education  of  the  Chinese  people  of 
all  classes,  the  clearing  away  of  mis- 
conceptions in  regard  to  the  civil- 
ization of  the  west,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  explanation 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  its  relation  to  individual 
and  national  life. 

"As  one  goes  on  to  study  the 
work  of  this  department  and  tries 
to  discover  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  its  service  he  is  struck 
with  its  diversity.  To  educate  the 
people  is  the  first  objective,  for 
their  knowledge  regarding  the  rest 


of  the  world  is  most  fragmentary 
and  often  distorted. 

"In  one  hall  there  are  shown 
scores  of  models  of  men  and ; 
women  of  all  races  and  nations, 
dressed  in  their  native  costume  thus 
giving  the  Chinese  a  true  idea  of 
what  other  people  look  like.  Pic- 
tures by  the  hundred 
portray  scenes  of  in- 
terest in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the 
people  live.  A  good 
collection  of  stuffed 
animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world 
gives  them  ground 
for  comparison  with 
their  own  animals 
life. 

"Maps  and  charts 
show  the  geo- 
graphical, social  and 
economic  relations  of  other  peoples 
to  China  and  Chinese.  Ideas  of 
transportation  facilities  in  these 
foreign  lands  are  given  them  by 
means  of  many  pictures  and  mod- 
els, the  latter  being  made  in  the 
workshop  of  the  department.  The 
economic  status,  production  and 
wealth,  natural  resources  and  the 
like,  are  compared  with  those  of 
China  by  the  use  of  most  interest- 
ing charts,  graphs  and  diagrams 
showing  the  immensity  of  their 
own  natural  resources  and  bring 
home  to  them  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  most  remiss  in  not  de- 
veloping them  to  better  advantage. 

Showing  Science 

"The  strides  that  are  being  made 
in  science  and  invention  are  shown 
by  models  of  locomotives,  steam- 
ships, airplanes,  electrical  and  phys- 
ical apparatus.  A  model  of  the 
famous  bridge  built  over  the  Yel- 
low River  at  Tsinan  gives  an  idea 
of  modern  engineering  under  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

"Much  of  China's  misery  and 
poverty  may  be  traced  directly  to 
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the  deforestation  of  the  hills  and 
mountains.  So  there  have  been 
prepared  models  which  show  in 
most  graphic  form  the  disastrous 
results  of  that  policy  and  the  great 
benefits  of  proper  afforestation. 
The  problem  of  river  conservation, 
the  urgent  need  for  proper  drainage 
and  sanitation,  and  many  other  like 
questions  are  treated  in  ways  that 
suggest  definite  remedies. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting- 
phases  of  the  exhibits  is  that  sec- 
tion given  over  to  charts  and 
models  showing  what  is  needed  in 
a  hygienic  way.  Where;  such  a  thing 
as  a  quarantine  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  the  Chinese  are  shown  its 
benefits  in  foreign  countries  ;  where 
they  have  nothing  but  superstition 
to  account  for  disease,  the  germ 
theory  is  explained  and  preventive 
measures  outlined ;  where  there  are 
more  flies  and  mosquitoes  than 
would  seem  possible,  the  danger  of 
their  presence  is  made  clear  and 
plans  suggested  whereby  the  men- 
ace may  be  lessened.  The  un- 
hygienic conditions  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  China  are 
indescribable  but  such  exhibits  as 
these  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
teaching  the  people  needed  changes. 

"The  best  of  our  Christian  civil- 
ization is  laid  out  in  a  form  that 
is  easy  for  the  Chinese  to  see.  One 
large  glass  case  contains  a  model 
of  a  representative  city  street  show- 
ing how  churches,  schools  and 'hos- 
pitals are  as  real  and  as  necessary 
a  part  of  our  life  as  are  residence, 
business  blocks  and  factories.  Other 
models  show  the"  sympathetic  and 
tender  care  being  given  in  hospitals, 
schools  for  the  blind  and  similar 
institutions. 

"But  the  most  striking  of  all  is 
a  splendid  setting  showing  the 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
war  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  its  work 
all  the  way  from  "no  man's  land" 
back  to  the  evacuation  hospitals, 
with  the  variations  of  the  work  in 
the  different  environments  of 
France,  Africa  and  Siberia.  Void 
as  is  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  of 
much  sympathy  for  the  neighbor 
in  trouble,  understanding  not  the 
gospel   of   ?bve,   such  a   lesson   as 


this  model  teaches  makes  him 
wonder  as  to  the  motive  which 
prompted  such  sacrifice.  Wonder- 
ing he  questions,  and  his  question- 
ings lead  him  to  those  who  can 
tell  him  of  that  love  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  Christian  civil- 
ization. 

The   Religious    Note 

"For  as  the  first  objective  may 
be  the  educative  one,  the  underly- 
ing end  and  aim  of  all  is  the  mak- 
ing known  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  all  who  visit  the  institute.  All 
aisles  lead  to  the  preaching  halls 
where  evangelistic  services  are  held 
at  frequent  intervals.  After  seeing 
the  strange  and  wonderful  exhibits 
of  the  various  sections,  the  visitors 
are    always    willing   and   eager   to 


fictures  tell  trie  story  of  modern  Transportation 

know  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  though 
they  take  away  with  them  only  an 
inkling  of  what  it  means,  many 
return  again  and  again  to  learn 
more." 

"But  there  is  much  more  of  ex- 
tension work  than  that  of  the 
museum  and  the  preaching  halls. 
There  are  reading  rooms  that  are 
largely  used  for  the  students,  main- 
ly from  government  schools,  there 
are  club  rooms  where  games  may 
be  enjoyed.  An  increasingly  large 
and  important  work  is  that  being 
done  among  the  merchants  of  the 
city. 

"Sometimes  special  lectures  with 
the  stereopticon  are  giyen  them 
apon  subjects  which  are  peculiarly 
interesting  to  them.  When  some 
films  of  the  great  war  were  avail- 


able, special  lectures  were  held  for 
the  military  men  of  the  city  who 
were  intensely  interested  and  most 
appreciative. 

Limitations  of  Work 

"The  greatest  need  of  this  de- 
partment is  that  of  a  much  larger 
hall  where  cinematic  exhibitions  of 
educational  and  religious  value  can 
be  given  to  large  numbers.  Unlim- 
ited invitations  to  lectures  or  enter- 
tainments cannot  be  given  at  pres- 
ent for  the  number  that  would 
respond  would  be  many  more  than 
could  be  accommodated. 

"Probably  the  finest  thing  about 
the  Extension  Department  is  the 
absolute  absence  of  any  class  feel- 
ing. The  poorest  peasant  woman 
or  the  laborer  from  the  street  is 
just  as  welcome  as 
is  the  student  or 
the  rich  merchant. 
One  day  a  week  is 
reserved  especially 
for  the  women  and 
on  that  day  the 
foreign  women, 
m  any  of  them, 
come  to  the  insti- 
tute and  aid  in 
handling  the 
crowds  and  make 
known  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all  to  those 
who  do  not  under- 
stand. 

"How  this  department  appeals  to 
the  Chinese  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  visited  last  year  by 
over  half  a  million  people,  to  be 
exact  during  the  12  months  ending 
May  31,  1923,  there  were  548,351 
visitors,  and  that  since  it  was 
opened  about  fifteen  years  ago  over 
4,500,000   have   entered   its   doors. 

"The  best  of  it  all  is  that  it  is 
a  growing  institution,  gaining  in 
favor  with  all  classes  of  large 
and  increasingly  important  city. 
Through  its  object  lessons  of  a 
Christian  civilization  it  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  for  the  progress 
of  China  in  helping  her  towards 
a  more  happy  and  more  useful 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  i 
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Visual  Imagery  In  Geography 

Abstract   of  Address,   with  Blackboard  Demonstration,   by  President   Wallace   W.   Atwood,   Clark   University, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  at  the  N.  E.  A.  Meeting,  Division  of  Visual  Education,  July  1,  1924 


THE  laboratory  for  the  student 
of  geography  is  out-of-doors. 
The  study  in  a  broad  sense  is 
a  nature  study.  Man  is  seen  ad- 
justing himself  to  an  everchanging 
environment.  Primitive  peoples 
make  that  adjustment  almost  help- 
lessly. They  are  virtually  controlled 
by  the  geographic  factors  in  their 
environment.  For  their  building 
material,  for  their  foods,  and  for 
their  clothing,  they  look  to  the 
natural  resources  that  are  easily 
available. 

In  a  more  complex  society,  man 
overcomes  somewhat  the  difficulties 
put  in  his  way  by  geographic  fac- 
tors, but  each  time  he  does  so  it 
is  at  an  additional  expense.  In  the 
end  he  must  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment.  The  development  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  de- 
velopment of  international  rela- 
tions, are  due  largely  to  man's 
effort  to  find  a  market  for  his  sur- 
plus material  and  to  secure  in  ex- 
change articles  produced  in  other 
geographic  regions. 

The  new  geography  becomes 
therefore  a  study  of  the  great 
drama  of  civilization.     It   is   in  a 


sense  a  study  of  actually  living, 
moving,  pictures;  and  vivid  im- 
agery is  absolutely  essential.  Noth- 
ing has  more  forcefully  impressed 
upon  me  our  dependence  upon 
visual  instruction  methods  than  the 
study  which  I  have  recently  made 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy to  the  blind.  Their  misfor- 
tune handicaps  them  perhaps  more 
in  geography  than  in  any  other  of 
the  branches  of  study  commonly 
followed  in  our  public  schools.  I 
now  believe  that  we  depend  upon 
the  help  of  the  eye  for  fully  90% 
of  our  imagery  in  the  teaching  of 
geography. 

A  properly  selected  picture  de- 
serves careful  study.  It  may  serve 
as  the  basis  for  an  entire  lesson. 
The  art  of  reading  maps  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  and  that  art 
should  be  developed  until  the  com- 
parative map  study  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  every  course  oE 
study.  Concrete  objects  from  a 
museum  are  often  very  helpful. 
Hand-work  by  the  students  and 
hand-work  at  the  blackboard  while 


a  lesson  is  proceeding  are  also  very 
effective.  The  picture  that  grows 
as  the  discussion  develops  has  an 
appeal  of  its  own.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted it  may  be  quickly  erased; 
while  it  is  growing  it  has  a  remark- 
able power  of  holding  the  attention 
of  all  those  in  the  class  on  one 
thing  at  a  time.  It  is  perhaps  but 
a  diagram,  but  the  power  of  em- 
phasis which  comes  through  a  well- 
made  diagram  is  difficult  to  equal 
with  spoken  words.  The  power  of 
emphasis  which  comes  with  the 
perspective  drawing  is  even  greater, 
so  that  the  actual  working  up  of 
drawings  while  the  lesson  is  pro- 
ceeding is  an  art  that  teachers  of 
geography  should  develop.  We 
might  err  by  trying  to  use  too  many 
pictures,  or  too  many  maps,  or  too 
many  drawings  in  a  single  lesson 
but  we  are  almost  certain  to  com- 
mit a  serious  error  or  fall  far  short 
of  the  greatest  possibilities  in  a 
lesson  on  geography  if  we  attempt 
to  give  that  lesson  without  some 
special  means  for  producing  vivid 
visual  imagery. 


A.  R.  C. 
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Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-theatrical  organizations  through  the  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 
Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00   per  reel   per  day — $10.00  per  reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring  prompt  service  and  minimum  transporta- 
tion charges.      All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 
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The  Challenge  of  Visual  Education 

By  Burton  A.  Barns 
Supervisor  of  Visual  Education,  Detroit,   {Mich.)  Public  Schools 


THUS  far  in  the  history 
of  Education,  A^isual 
Education  has  been  like 
a  servant  in  the  house.  It  has 
supplied  material  to  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  various  subjects 
and  has  been  very  much  like  a 
branch  of  the  supply  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  future  it  is  undoubt- 
edly destined  to  play  a  much 
more  dignified  role  in  teach- 
ing. It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  future  of  civilization 
depends  upon  universal  edu- 
cation. Our  present  day  civ- 
ilization rests  upon  a  three 
legged  stool.  One  leg  of  this 
stool  is  man's  achievement 
through  creative  work  in 
science  and  art.  The  second 
leg  is  man  achievement  in  the 
betterment  of  human  relations 
through  the  application  of  intelli- 
gence. And  the  third  leg  is  the 
-appreciation  of  nature  and  the 
creative  work  of  others. 

This  may  be  stated  in  another 
way — Man's  job  here  on  earth  is 
to  subdue  nature  to  his  uses.  This 
struggle  with  nature  has  three  re- 
quirements. First — the  application 
•of  intelligence  to  material  things. 
Second — application  of  intelligence 
to  human  relations.  Third — appre- 
ciation of  nature  and  creative  work 
of  others. 

Visual  material  therefore  should 
be  divided  into  three  classes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. The  first  class  of  material 
should  record  application  of  intel- 
ligence to  material  things.  Pictures 
of  the  evolution  of  outstanding 
achievements  in  science  and  inven- 
tions together  with  the  men  who 
achieve — should  be  included  in  this 
class. 

Beginning  with  the  geological 
story  and  tracing  the  progress  of 
-mankind  by  the  contributions  to  hu- 
man welfare  through  creative  work 
the  whole  story  should  be  visually 


told  up  to  the  contributions  of  to- 
day. 

For  example,  visual  material 
should  trace  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
story  of  the  invasion  of  the  dry 
lands  by  life,  the  age  of  reptiles,  the 
age  of  mammals,  the  ancestry  of 
man,  the  first  true  man,  neolithic 
man  in  Europe,  the  present  races  of 
mankind. 

Under  inventions  should  be  told 
the  story  of  Archimedes  and  the 
law  of  levers — the  law  of  floating 
bodies  and  the  calculation  of  the 
area  of  the  circle ;  invention  of  the 
compass ;  printing  from  movable 
type;  Galileo — the  law  of  the  pen- 
dulum ;  Lipperhey — the  invention 
of  the  telescope;  Newton  and  the 
law  of  motion;  Franklin  and  the 
identification  of  lightning  and  the 
electric  spark ;  Watt  and  the  steam 
engine ;  Eli  Whitney  and  the  cotton 
gin,  etc.,  etc. 

Under  transportation  the  method 
from  the  use  of  the  backs  of  men 
up  to  air  transportation  should  be 
shown,  each  step  in  advance  being 
the  result  of  the  application  of  in- 
telligence to  the  improvement  of 
transportation  for  service  of  man- 
kind. 


The  second  class  of  visual 
material  should  deal  with  the 
lives  of  the  martyrs  to  social 
science.  There  should  be  pho- 
tographs of  these  men  and 
women  and  the  story  of  their 
lives,  charts  and  graphs  of  so- 
cial conditions  in  past  centur- 
ies compared  with  the  present 
and  cartoon  and  diagramatic 
presentation  of  theories  of 
present  day  thinkers  in  the 
field  of  social  betterment. 

The  third  class  should  con- 
tain pictures  of  scenes  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  great 
paintings,  beautiful  buildings, 
cities,  roads,  parks,  monu- 
ments, etc.  An  inspection  of 
slides  at  the  present  time  in- 
dicates that  the  third  class  of 
visual  material  is  very  much  over 
emphasized.  This  is  because  we 
have  not  made  a  study  of  the  pur- 
pose of  mankind  as  a  race  and  se- 
lected our  materials  with  this  pur- 
pose in  view. 

If  we  will  but  follow  this  plan  of 
presenting  civilization  as  mankind 
in  progress  step  by  step  through 
creative  work  or  the  application  of 
intelligence,  visual  material  will 
come  to  aid  in  offering  what  H.  G. 
Wells  calls  "the  salvation  of  an  or- 
dered and  coherent  purpose  for  the 
race." 

At  present  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  coherence  in  the  visual  ma- 
terial used  in  the  schools  is  its  most 
striking  characteristic.  It  is  as  if 
we  were  to  ask  a  child  to  put  to- 
gether a  puzzle  map  of  the  United 
States  without  knowing  what  such 
a  map  looks  like. 

All  the  information  is  badly 
hashed.  Visual  Education  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  largest  factor  in 
a  presentation  to  the  children  of  the 
future  of  the  ordered  and  coherent 
purpose  of  the  human  race.  And 
the  challenge  to  visual  educators  is 
to  make  a  study  of  the  purposes  of 
the  race  of  mankind  and  adapt  their 
material  to  these  larger  aims. 
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That  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions can  give  very  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  Americanization  of  for- 
eign women,  is  the  central  idea  of 
a  very  illuminating  article  by  Dr. 
Caroline  Hedger  of  Chicago  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

'  The  author  points  out  the  terrible 
isolation  of  alien  adult  women — far 
greater  than  the  foreign  men's  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  live.  Their  standards  of 
living  are  low,  due  largely  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  Dr.  Hedger 
calls  attention  to  the  community's 
duty  to  give  all  possible  advice,  en- 
lightenment and  help  to  these 
mothers  of  countless  future  Ameri- 
can citizens.  She  says,  "There  is 
no  organization  in  the  United 
States  that  is  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  foreign- 
born  woman  than  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  The  very 
point  of  interest,  the  child,  is  the 
point  on  which  the  foreign  mother 
can  be  most  easily  reached.  Al- 
ready the  association  has  in  its 
ranks  large  numbers  of  foreign- 
born  women,  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  An  appreciation 
on  our  part,  of  the  artistic  and  so- 
cial inheritance  of  immigrants  is 
needed.  It  would  not  only  enrich 
our  own  national  life  but  bring  bet- 
ter contacts  between  aliens  and  na- 
tive Americans." 

The  methods  of  getting  the  wo- 
men together  and  of  making  these 
"lessons  of  citizenry"  of  actual 
value,  will  necessarily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  Sympathy  and 
understanding,  however,  are  the 
most  requisite  qualities  in  such 
work.  Timid  and  abashed  by  the 
new,  complex  life,  these  women — 
simple  peasant  wives  in  most  cases 
— are  often  reluctant  to  take  advice 
or  help.  Formal  invitations  or  calls 
will  never   do.     In   Erie,    Pa.,   the 


school  authorities  have  succeeded  in 
getting  Italian  mothers  to  attend 
the  night  schools  by  hiring  Italian 
girls  to  look  after  the  babies  they 
bring  with  them.  They  also  have 
in  each  block  a  woman  called  a 
"block  matron"  who  canvasses  the 
neighborhood  assigned  to  her  for 
night-school  pupils.  When  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  lags,  she  visits 
the  homes  of  the  immigrants  to  in- 
quire the  reason  for  non-attend- 
ance. She  does  this  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  becomes  a  friend  and 
spokeswoman  for  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves. 

"However,  it  is  in  day-time  class- 
es," says  the  author,  "where  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  will  find 
their  greatest  reward.  These  class- 
es need  not  be  very  expensive.  They 
can  be  held  in  homes,  in  school 
buildings,  or  infant-welfare  sta- 
tions. There  should  be  cocoa  or 
soup  served  to  the  women  for  they 
will  bring  their  babies,  and  if  cof- 
fee is  served  the  babies  will  par- 
take. It  may  be  necessary  to  have 
interpreters  for  some  time,  but 
even  simply  the  coming  together 
and  trying  to  talk  English  is  very 
beneficial." 

In  Chicago,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, where  this  plan  has  been  tried 
for  two  years  by  the  Woman's  City 
Club  and  the  Infant  Welfare  So- 
ciety, lessons  have  been  given  to 
foreign  women  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  The  food  of  the  child,  by  a 
trained  domestic  science  woman 
who  is  also  a  mother  and  a  house- 
keeper. 

2.  The  clothing  of  the  child,  in 
which  actual  garments  were 
made,  the  training  being  provided 
by  friends  of  the  club. 

3.  Keeping  the  child  well,  by  a 
woman  physician  who  taught  the 
dangers  of  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  and  what  quarantine  means. 

4.  The  mind  of  the  child,  by  a 
kindergartner  who  taught  finger 


plays,  lullabys,  stories,  proper 
and  improper  punishment,  and  the 
cutting  of  toys  out  of  paper. 

5.  The  legal  status  of  mother 
and  child. 

Parent  -  Teacher  Associations 
should  also  try  to  allay  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  which  cause  a 
great  deal  of  antagonism  between 
the  foreigners  and  natives.  Alien 
women  often  refuse  to  send  their 
little  children  to  school  for  fear  of 
having  them  called  names.  To  quote 
the  author  again,  "the  background 
of  this  reform  must  be  recognition 
of  the  personality  of  the  immigrant. 
This  is  most  vital  to  our  national 
life,  for  as  Tagore  said,  'States 
break  down  when  man  is  made  im- 
personal.' Besides  the  recognition 
of  the  immigrant  as  a  person,  we 
must  have  an  idea  of  his  worth,  not 
only  as  a  worker,  for  he  does  the 
hardest  of  our  work,  but  as  an  as- 
set in  our  national  life;  and  we 
must  recognize  his  patience  under 
the  conditions  that  we  have  meted 
out  to  him  and  the  self-denial  that 
he  practices  in  order  to  be  a  part 
of  the  community;  the  trials  he  has 
undergone  to  get  there ;  and  lastly, 
that  he,  like  ourselves,  is  ambitious 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren to  give  them  a  better  educa- 
tion and  a  chance  in  life  that  he 
never  possessed." 


Scenario 
Contest 


Owing  to  the  summer  school  work  of 
some  of  the  judges,  and,  the  vacation 
schedules  of  others,  in  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION'S scenario  contest  which 
closed  early  this  summer,  the  final 
results  were  not  complete  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press.  Announcement  of 
winners  is  expected  in  time  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  October  issue. 
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Radio  Waves 

By  Hermann  E.  Kranz,  E.E. 

Member  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers. 

WAVE  motion  is  one  of 
several  methods  of  trans- 
mitting energy  or  signalling 
from  one  place  to  another.  We 
are  already  familiar  with  several 
different  kinds  of  wave  motion. 
A  stone  dropped  in  a  still  pool  of 
water  produces  small  waves  that 
travel  in  all  directions.  Sound, 
heat  and  light  all  travel  by  means 
of  wave  motion.  The  air  is  the 
medium  of  travel  for  sound  and 
the  ether  for  heat  and  light. 

We  have  noticed  waves  on  a 
lake  are  sometimes  long  and  at 
other  tiriies  short,  that  they  move 
fast  at  one  time  and  slow  the  next, 
that  they  are  several  feet  high  one 
day  and  only  a  few  inches  high 
the  next,  i.e.,  the  wave  length,  the 
speed  or  the  amplitude  may  vary. 
The  distance  from  the  crest  of  one 
wave  to  the  crest  of  the  next  is 
called  the  wave  length. 

If  a  cork  is  anchored  so  it  will 
float  on  a  pond  it  will  gradually 
rise  to  the  crest  as  a  wave  comes 
along  and  then  slowly  drop  into 
the  trough  as  the  wave  passes  only 
to  rise  again  with  the  next  wave. 
The  successive  positions  through 
which  the  cork  travels  in  moving 
from  a  point  on  one  wave  to  a  cor- 
responding point  on  the  next  wave 
is  called  a  cycle.  The  cork  would 
move  through  one  cycle  in  going 
from  A  to  C  or  from  B  to  D.  The 
horizontal  distance  between  these 
corresponding  points,  A  to  C  or  B 
and  D  would  be  the  wave-length 
as  mentioned  above.  If  thirty 
waves  passed  the  cork  per  minute 
we  would  say  the  frequency  was 
30  cycles  per  minute.  If  the  wave 
length  was  two  feet,  the  speed  of 
the  wave  would  be  30x2  or  60  feet 
per  minute,    that   is,    the    speed    is 


equal  to   the    frequency   times   the 
wave  length. 

Sound  waves  travel  in  air  at  a 
constant  speed  of  about  1,088  feet 
per  second.  The  frequency  varies 
from  16  to  over  3,000  cycles  per 
second.  Radiant  heat  and  light 
waves  also  travel  at  a  constant 
speed  of  about  186,000  miles  per 
second  and  have  a  frequency  of 
over  three  million,  million  cvcles 
per  second. 

There  is  a  band  of  wave  lengths 
not  as  short  as  heat  or  light  waves 
called  electro  -  magnetic  or  radio 
waves  which  travel  in  the  ether  the 
same  as  heat  and  light  waves.  The 
frequency  of  these  radio  waves  is 
from  ten  thousand  to  over  thirty 
million    cycles    per    second.       The 

Wave  length  (in  meters)  -- 


speed  at  which  radio  waves  travel 
is  the  same  as  the  speed  of  light 
waves,  but  is  usually  given  in 
meters  per  second.  It  is  about 
three  hundred  million  meters  per 
second. 

As  stated  above  with  reference 
to  water  waves,  the  speed  of  the 
radio  wave  is  equal  to  the  fre- 
quency times  the  wave  length  and 
therefore  the  wave  length  will  equal 
the  speed  divided  by  the  frequency. 
As  the  speed  of  radio  waves  is 
constant,  the  wave  length  in  meters 
is  equal  to  300,000,000  divided  by 
the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  express 
the  frequency  in  kilocycles  (thou- 
sands of  cycles)  and  thus  we  may 
state 


300,000 


Frequency  ' 


(in  kilocycles    \ 
per    second      / 


or  Frequency 


(in  kilocycles), 
per  second  / 


300,000 


Wave  length   (in  meters). 
Example :    Find  the  wave  length  corresponding  to  600  kilocycles. 
300,000  300,000 


Wave  lenath  = 


=  500  meters. 


rrcquency 


600 


A  specific  frequency  is  assigned 
to  each  radiophone  broadcasting 
station  in  the  United  States.  The 
lowest  being  550  kilocycles  (545 
meters)  and  the  highest  1,350  kilo- 
cycles   (222  meters). 

Radio  waves  are  sent  out  from 
the  antennae  of  a  radio-casting  sta- 
tion in  much  the  same  way  that 
light  waves  are  sent  out  from  a 
lamp  in  a  light  house.     They  are 


capable  of  being  reflected  in  the 
same  manner  as  light  waves  as  ex- 
plained in  our  August  issue.  Metal- 
lic objects  cast  a  shadow  with  radio 
waves  in  much  the  same  way  they 
do  with  the  waves  of  the  X-Ray. 
A  steel  building  between  a  radio- 
casting station  and  a  receiving  set 
will  cause  a  weaker  signal  to  be 
received. 


QLrec~t£6n 
of  wa/e 


Our   next  issue   will  inform   you   how  to   construct   the  best   type   of   aerial   to 
receive  these   radio  waves. 
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American  Boy  Scouts 
practicing  First  Aid. 


Glimpses  of 


International     Newsreel 
Photo. 


French  Boy  Scouts 
cooking  their  eve- 
ning meal  at  Camp 
near  Versailles. 


Sjo 


Evolution  of  the  horse  from 
a  Collie  to 
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Light,  Sight  and  Safety 


"Faulty  lighting  and  poor  eye- 
sight are  today  the  major  factors 
in  one  out  of  every  eight  accidents," 
says  a  recent  report  by  the  Eye 
Sight  Conservative  Council  of 
America  which  is  carrying  on  a 
nation-wide  campaign  for  better 
vision  in  education  and  industry. 
Frequently  also  there  are  factors, 
having  to  do  with  the  ability  to  see, 
which  often  are  not  apparent 
at  the  time  and  place  of  an  acci- 
dent but  which  have  some  bearing 
on  the  cause  of  an  accident. 

In  prehistoric  times  when  the 
safety  of  both  man  and  beast  de- 
pended upon  acuteness  of  vision, 
the  only  agent  producing  glare  was 
the  sun,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  gas  and  electric  illumination,  the 
eye  has  been  forced  to  contend  with 
new  perils.  There  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  momentary  and 
temporary  blindness  caused  by 
workmen  having  unshaded  lamps 
close  to  their  eyes  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  many  industrial  acci- 
dents. There  is  also  evidence  of 
accidents  because  of  this  same  kind 
of  blindness  due  to  the  glare  from 
brightly  polished  material.  These 
and  other  evils  of  illumination 
prevalent  a  decade  ago  were  con- 
tributing factors  in  one  out  of 
every  four  accidents. 

During  the  intervening  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  working  conditions  of 
industrial  plants.  The  principal 
outward  manifestation  of  this  is 
the  general  toning  up  of  the  physic- 
al condition  of  shops  and  factories. 
Accompanying  this  there  has  been 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  il- 
lumination so  as  to  correct  faults 
of  distribution  and  glare.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  is  still 
an  appalling  number  of  accidents 
every  year  and  improper  illumina- 
tion and  defective  vision  are  today 
the  major  factors  in  one  out  of 
every  eight  accidents. 

Good  vision  was  a  prime  requisite 
for  the  safety  of  the  child  in  ancient 
times  just  as  it  is  of  the  child  of 


today,  and  in  this  respect  the 
former  had  the  greater  advantage. 
For  ages  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
were  the  only  sources  of  light, 
supplemented  at  a  later  period  by 
the  open  fire  and  wood  torch.  None 
of  these  are  irritating  to  the  eye 
except  the  sun,  and  it  is  so  irri- 
tating that  ordinary  self-defense 
prevents  one  from  staring  at  it. 
There  were  no  glaring  lights,  no 
study  in  the  modern  sense,  nor  any 
form  of  human  endeavor  requiring 
close  eye  application  such  as  char- 
acterizes present-day  life.  In  due 
time  nature  developed  the  eve  into 
an  organ  functioning  best  for  dis- 
tant vision  and  low  brilliances, 
since  those  not  so  endowed  fell  by 
the  wayside  and  became  extinct. 
Man  today,  therefore,  is  naturally 
slightly  hypermetropic  or  far- 
sighted,  but  because  of  present  day 
demands  on  the  eye  the  majority 
of  us  have  defective  vision  before 
reaching  middle  age. 

Influence   of  Modern  Lighting  ' 

There  has  been  a  gradually  in- 
creasing demand  on  the  eye  during 
the  period  of  recorded  history,  but 
it  was  with  the  introduction  of  gas 
and  electricity  as  illuminating 
agents  and  their  widespread  use 
during  the  last  half-century,  that 
the  strain  on  the  eye  showed  an 
abrupt  increase.  We  know  that 
nature  responds  slowly  to  change 
of  conditions.  We  cannot  logically 
expect  the  eye  developed  for  normal 
distant  vision  to  adapt  itself  over- 
night or  in  a  generation  to  the 
marked  changes  in  demand.  In- 
stead, we  have  modern  man  afflicted 
with  a  variety  of  eye  troubles  that 
are  detrimental  to  his  health,  earn- 
ing power  and  safety.  Much  of 
this  trouble  has  its  starting  point  in 
the  period  between  childhood  and 
the  end  of  the  elementary  school 
years. 

Defective   Vision   Among    School 
Children 

Fairly  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions have  established  the  fact  that 
fully  sixty  percent  of  our  children 
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in,  school  have  defective  vision.  A 
certain  percentage  of  these  defects 
are  either  inherited  or  brought 
about  by  misuse  of  the  eyes  before 
the  children  enter  school.  With 
this  start  and  the  average  unsatis- 
factory school  lighting  to  help 
along,  we  find  a  material  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  with 
defective  vision  at  the  end  of  the 
high  school  period  when  compared 
with  the  number  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  period. 

Wage  Earners  Are  Handicapped 

However  industry  must  go  on, 
and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
new  workers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  supply  to 
meet  this  demand  is  composed 
largely  of  graduates  from  our 
elementary  schools.  The  visual 
demands  in  almost  every  form  of 
gainful  occupation  are  fully  as 
exacting  as  that  found  in  school 
work,  while  the  illumination  is 
often,  just  as  bad.  Thus  we  find 
that  many  of  our  new  workers  start 
out  handicapped  with  respect  to 
vision.  Here  again  both  the  number 
afflicted  and  the  degree  of  the  afflic- 
tion increase  with  age,  so  that  today 
fully  sixty  percent  of  our  workers 
have  defects  of  vision. 

Indistinct  Vision  Causes  Accidents 

Our  sense  of  sight  is  the  primary 
contributing  agent  for  approxi- 
mately seventy  per  cent  of  our 
muscular  activities.  In  many  cases 
it  is  our  response  or  failure  to 
respond  to  visual  impression  that 
determines  whether  safety  or  in- 
jury results.  If  indistinct  vision 
causes  a  delay  of  even  a  fraction  of 
a  second  in  recognizing  a  point  of 
danger,  that  delay  may  be  just 
enough  to  tip  the  scales  to  the  side 
of  an  unfortunate  accident.  This 
is  the  explanation  for  many  acci- 
dents where  the  injured  person 
truthfully  says  he  did  not  see  the 
danger  point. 

How    to    Improve    Eyesight 

Compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  there  is  available  only  a 
limited  number  of  factors  which 
could  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  eyesight.  All  these,  how- 
ever,   should  be   rigidly    followed. 


First  of  all  our  homes  must  be 
better  lighted,  and  this  should  be 
supplemented  with  intelligent  and 
thorough  supervision  and  care  of 
the  children's  eyes.  The  illumina- 
tion in  our  schools  must  be  brought 
up-to-date  and  annual  eye  exami- 
nations of  all  children  must  be  a 
permanent  policy.  By  this  latter 
policy  eye  defects  are  likely  to  be 
discovered  early  and  with  proper 
care  the  trouble  may  be  arrested. 
Parents,  teachers  and  school  boards 
must  be  made  to  realize  their  re- 
sponsibilities, that  they  are  guardi- 
ans of  the  coming  generation,  and 
that  the  means  to  assist  them  in 
their  guardianship  are  freely  avail- 
able simply  by  accepting  that  which 
is  offered  them  by  experts.  There 
is  immense  inertia  to  be  overcome  . 
and  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  principally  of  an  educational 
kind,  before  much  progress  will  be 
noted.  Until  this  is  done,  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  will  be  many 
puzzling  accidents  which  could  be 
explained  if  we  could  peep  back 
into  the  injured  person's  life  and 
ascertain  the  kind  of  "illumination" 
and  eye-care  he  had  had  between 
the  cradle  and  the  time  he  started 
to  work. 

Conditions   in  Industry 

In  preparing  its  report,  the 
Council  made  several  eye  tests  on  a 
very  impressive  scale.  Inquiries 
were  sent  to  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  750  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  having  safety  and 
welfare  departments  or  doing  work 
along  the  lines  of  the  investigation. 
Replies  were  received  from  229 
companies. 

Fifty-nine  returns  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  information  to  in- 
clude in  the  survey.  Of  the  170 
remaining  replies  which  were  ana- 
lized,  fifty  seven  per  cent  or  ninety 
seven  companies  stated  that  they 
use  eye-sight  tests. 

The  most  complete  data,  fur- 
nished by  forty  companies,  gave 
sufficient  basis  for  a  careful  survey 
the  results  of  which  could  be  sum- 
marized and  compared.  The  rec- 
ords of  these  forty  companies 
cover  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  204,817   employees.     The   kind 


of  tests  used  varied  from  the  very 
simplest  to  thorough  eye  examina- 
tions. Likewise,  different  methods 
and  standards  for  making  tests 
were  used.  Naturally  the  results 
also  varied  greatly.  Even  though 
the  prevalence  of  defective  vision 
was  reported  by  one  company  as 
low  as  5.3  per  cent,  which  is  no 
indication  of  the  true  condition,  the 
average  proportion  of  defective 
vision  as  reported  by  the  forty  com- 
panies was  44.3  per  cent. 

This  group  of  over  200,000  in- 
dustrial eye  examinations  is  many 
times  larger  than  any  group  that 
had  previously  been  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  definite  con- 
clusions. The  investigators  consid- 
ered it  sufficiently  large  and  prop- 
erly distributed  both  geographically 
and  according  to  type  of  industry, 
to  establish  a  fairly  accurate  in- 
cidence of  the  proportion  of  de- 
fective vision  among  42,000,000 
gainfully  employed  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

In  an  examination  of  more  than 
10,000  employees  in  factories  and 
commercial  houses,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Council  found  fifty  three  per 
cent  with  uncorrected  faulty  vision, 
and  thirteen  per  cent  had  defects 
which  were  corrected,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-six  per  cent  with 
defective  eyes.  At  the  time  that 
report  was  made  this  group  of 
10,000  was  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative index  for  the  industry  of 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  Eye  Sight  Conservation 
Council  concludes  that  existing 
conditions  place  an  extra  burden 
upon  industry  and  that  production 
is  retarded.  "Eye  sight,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  affecting  the  output 
of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  is  being  overlooked,"  it  is 
asserted.  "Comparatively  few  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  establish- 
ments are  giving  any  attention  to 
the  care  of  the  eyes  of  their  em- 
ployees. Those  companies  that 
recognize  their  responsibility  in 
this  regard  not  only  realize  in- 
estimable benefits  but  are  likewise 
contributing  tremendously  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  302) 
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The  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  the  Use  of 

Visual  Aids* 


THE  use  of  visual  aids  in  the 
classroom  and  auditorium 
will  become  effective  in  so 
far  as  teachers  are  trained  to  real- 
ize the  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  picture  illustrations 
and  their  effect  upon  the  child 
mind.  The  teacher  who  has  an  ap- 
preciation of  good  photography  as 
applied  to  slides  and  films,  and  some 
knowledge  of  how  this  is  obtained, 
is  likely  to  become  interested  in 
using  these  aids  in  her  teaching. 
The  teacher  who  has  been  taught  to 
operate  a  stereopticon  and  adjust 
its  several  parts  to  the  end  of  maxi- 
mum screen  efficiency  is  likely  to 
use  one  in  her  work.  The  teacher 
who  has  made  a  study  of  and  has 
learned  to  operate  a  motion  picture 
projector  will  want  to  use  films  in 
connection  with  her  teaching. 
Above  all,  teachers  who  realize  how 
circumscribed  in  their  touch  with 
the  world  the  average  child  is,  and 
that  the  eye  has  not  been  appealed 
in  proportion  to  its  importance 
among  the  organs  of  sense  in  the 
teaching  process,  will  want  to  em- 
ploy such  methods  of  presentation 
as  will  give  their  teaching  the  stamp 
of  realism. 

Training  in  Normal   Schools 

Believing  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
teaching  is  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  I  became  interested  in 
knowing  what  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  where  teachers  are 
trained,  were  doing  along  this  line, 
therefore,  about  five  months  ago  I 
sent  the  following  questionnaire  to 
146  normal  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  country  representing  43  states: 

1.  Are  you  using  slides ;  if  so,  to 
what  extent  and  in  connection  with 
what  subjects? 

*Part  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  July 
1924,  meeting  of  the  Visual  Education 
Department  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


By  A.  G.  Balcom 
Asst.   Supt.   of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

2.  Do  your  students  receive  in- 
structions on  the  teaching  value  of 
the  slide? 

3.  What  is  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  your  slides? 

4.  How  many  stereopticons  has 
your  school  that  are  regularly 
used? 

5.  Are  your  students  taught  the 
mechanism  of  a  stereopticon  and 
what  percentage  of  your  graduates 
are  able  to  operate  one? 

6.  Do  you  use  films  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  and  in  connection 
with  what  subjects? 

7.  Do  you  rent  or  purchase  film 
and  from  whom? 

8.  Do  your  students  receive  in- 
struction on  how  best  to  use  a  film 
for  teaching  purposes? 

9.  What  type  of  motion  picture 
projectors  are  in  use  in  your  school 
and  are  they  satisfactory? 

10.  What  percentage  of  your 
students  are  trained  to  operate  these 
projectors? 

The  number  of  answers  received 
were  82,  representing  39  states. 

Number  using  slides,  71. 

Number  where  students  are 
taught  the  teaching  value  of  the 
slide,  44. 

Number  where  students  are 
taught  mechanism  of  stereopticon 
and  how  to  operate  one,  31. 

Number  where  films  are  used,  39. 

Number  where  students  are 
taught  the  teaching  value  of  the 
film,  12. 

Number  where  students  are 
taught  to  operate  machines,  5. 

These  answers  are  significant  in 
that  they  show  that  much  needs  to 
be  done  in  our  normal  schools  and 
colleges  in  order  that  their  grad- 
uates shall  be  trained  to  use  visual 
aids  in  the  classroom. 

Only  about  half  of  the  institu- 
tions give  any  training  in  the  teach- 
ing value  of  the  slide  and  less  than 
half,  31  out  of  82,  give  training  in 


the  mechanism  of  a  stereopticon 
and  how  to  operate  one.  Less  than 
half,  39  out  of  82,  report  that  films 
are  used.  A  still  smaller  percent- 
age, 12  out  of  82,  give  instructions 
on.  the  teaching  value  of  the  film, 
and  only  5  report  giving  any  train- 
ing in  how  to  operate  a  motion  pic- 
ture machine. 

Out  of  27  replies  received  from 
a  group  of  states  classed  as  North 
Central  States  there  were  25  re- 
ported using  slides  and  15  where 
students  are  taught  the  teaching 
value  of  the  slide,  10  where  stu- 
dents are  taught  mechanism  of  the 
stereopticon  and  how  to  operate 
one,  16  where  films  are  used,  8 
where  students  are  taught  teaching 
value  of  the  film,  and  4  where  stu- 
dents are  taught  to  operate  ma- 
chines. The  schools  located  in  this 
section  of  the  country  and  the  states 
farther  west  report  the  greatest 
progress  in  preparing  teachers  to 
use  films  and  slides.  The  individual 
schools  that  have  been  most  pro- 
gressive in  this  field  of  work  are: 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
and  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Francisco,  California.  The  individ- 
ual states  that  have  been  most  pro- 
gressive through  their  departments 
of  public  instruction  are  Michigan 
and  New  York,  the  latter  particu- 
larly in  its  slide  service.  Three 
schools  of  Michigan,  namely,  Cen- 
tral Michigan  Normal  School  at 
Mt."  Pleasant,  Western  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Kalamazoo,  and 
State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti 
report  progressive  work  in  training 
how  to  use  films  and  how  to  oper- 
ate motion  picture  projectors 
through  co-operation  with  the  State 
Department. 

How  We  May  Aid  in  Preparing  Teach- 
ers to  Use  Visual  Aids 

In  stressing  the  importance  of 
teacher  training  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids,  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
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pictorial  illustration  should  be 
broadly  considered.  In  my  judg- 
ment such  a  training  involves  a 
greater  use  of  the  blackboard  and 
more  skill  in  the  handling  of  chalk; 
the  acquirement  of  ability  to  use  to 
the  fullest  extent  charts,  maps,  and 
graphs ;  a  study  of  the  pictures  that 
appear  in  the  textbooks  in  use  by 
the  pupils ;  a  collection  of  pictures 
cut  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  discarded  books  that  illustrate 
topics  under  consideration;  co- 
operation with  the  local  library  and 
museum,  in  communities  where 
these  exist,  in  the  use  of  exhibits, 
charts,  pictures,  and  other  material ; 
full  consideration  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  use  of  the  stereograph  to 
develop  keenness  of  observation, 
initiative,  and  self  expression;  a 
study  of  the  slide  and  recognition 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put  in  illustrating  subject  mat- 
ter ;  and  study  of  the  motion  picture 
film,  which  by  virtue  of  the  motion 
involved  in  its  representation  gives 
a  stamp  of  reality  to  the  subject  il- 
lustrated (where  motion  prevails) 
that  cannot  be  given  by  other 
means.  These  all  have  a  place  as  a 
means  of  illustration  and  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  teacher  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  mechani- 
cal side  of  the  stereopticon  and  mo- 
tion picture  projector  has  been  a 
considerable  barrier  to  the  use  of 
slides  and  films.  I  recall  my  ex- 
perience in  going  from  school  to 
school  in  Newark  and  meeting 
groups  of  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  them  how  to  operate  a 
stereopticon  and  care  for  same  and 
how  this  has  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  slides  in  those  schools.  The 
problem  of  operating  standard  pro- 
fessional machines  in  school  build- 
ings for  instructional  purposes  is 
an  educational  one  and  should  be 
solved  in  an  educational  way 
through  training  of  principals  and 
teachers  as  operators. 

In  my  own  city  this  work  of 
operating  machines  in  the  schools  is 
handled  by  my  department  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Bureau  of  Fire 
Risks  and  Combustibles.  The  de- 
partment has  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  to  operate  pro- 


jectors, both  standard  professional 
and  portable,  typewritten  directions 
covering  the  essential  things  to 
know  about  the  mechanism  of  a 
projector,  how  to  operate  it,  what 
to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the 
mending  and  care  of  film,  and  the 
law  and  regulations  governing  the 
same.  An  applicant  is  given  ex- 
perience in  threading  and  running 
the  projector  under  competent  di- 
rection and  then  takes  a  written  ex- 
amination. If  both  are  found  satis- 
factory the  applicant  is  given  a  per- 
mit to  operate  a  projector  in  the 
schools  for  instructional  purposes. 

This  policy  has  been  conducive 
to  a  minimum  wear  on  film  and 
good  care  of  equipment.  The  haz- 
ard of  the  film,  even  the  inflamma- 
ble, has  been  greatly  exaggerated  so 
that  over-rigid  and  in  some  cases 
ridiculous  laws  have  been  passed 
with  no  discrimination  between  con- 
ditions that  obtain  when  a  popular 
audience  views  a  feature  film  and 
when  an  instructional  film  is  shown 
in  the  classroom  or  auditorium.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  chief  hazard  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  film  comes 
from  the  possibility  of  a  panic  en- 
suing when  something  goes  wrong. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  control  of  pupils  in  a  classroom 
or  auditorium  and  that  of  a  popu- 
lar audience.  The  modern  projector 
with  its  safety  devices  and  acetate 
film  make  it  possible  to  operate  in 
classroom  or  auditorium  without 
fireproof  booth  and  it  is  hoped  in 
time  will  result  in  doing  away  with 
ironclad  laws  which  in  some  in- 
stances now  make  it  impossible  to 
use  instructional  film  in  school. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we 
should  sound  the  note  from  the 
housetops  and  along  the  byways  of 
having  teachers  trained  in  the  use 
of  visual  aids  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges ;  in  summer  schools  and  in 
evening  and  day  classes  formed  for 
this  purpose  in  city  school  systems. 
We  should  use  every  effort  to  give 
publicity  to  visual  instruction  in 
educational  gatherings  and  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Lastly,  that 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  class- 
room teacher  becomes  imbued  and 
equipped  to  do  this  work  will  its 
success  be  assured. 
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Classification  of  Historical  Materials 
for  American  History 

By  John  Brainerd  Mac  Harg,  Ph.D. 

This  classification  and  outline  system  for  the  study  of  history  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  work  and 
experience.  Careful  tests  of  different  methods  of  co-ordinating  source-material  and  making  permanent  the 
historical  knowledge  of  pupils  have  been  made.  The  great  success  of  the  method  described  in  this  paper 
makes  it  a  valuable  help  to  teachers  and  students. 

not  satisfactory  for  history,  because 
its  material  helps  must  be  arranged 
chronologically  as  well  as  topically, 
in  a  way  that  fits  any  book,  and  any 
outline  of  study,  if  much  selecting 
and  sorting  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
method  which  follows  has  proven 
itself  a  time-saver,  practical,  and 
satisfactory,  through  several  years 
of  use  in  ordering  all  notes,  slides, 
pictures,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for  the 
teaching  and  study  of  American 
history. 

A  division  into  periods,  from  the 
earliest  time,  has  been  made,  first 
for  convenience  of  classification, 
second  that  the  genetic  method  of 
historical  study  may  be  emphasized, 
and  that  development  may  be 
shown  by  noticing  the  change  in 
those  same  phases  of  civilization 
or  topics  of  study,  which  are  con- 
sidered in  the  same  order  under 
each  period.  The  periods  are 
roughly  those,  of  the  centuries  down 
to  Colonial  times,  and  after  that 
those  of  the  decades.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  the  periods  for 
Am.  History,  and  for  English  His- 
tory, with  which  it  is,  of  course 
intimately  related. 

While  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  periods  logical,  division 
by  century  and  decade  is  somewhat 
arbitrary,  but  its  practical  con- 
venience seems  to  justify  it. 

(Continued  on  page  303) 


THE    agencies    for    imparting 
or  obtaining  knowledge,   fall 
into   three    categories,    which 
we  may  designate  as : 

( 1 )  Personal, 

(2)  Literary, 

(3)  Objective. 

Whatever  their  relative  impor- 
tance, there  is  little  question  that 
the  objective  means  of  teaching 
need  emphasis.  As  compared  with 
Europe,  America  has  neglected  the 
use  of  excursions  to  historical 
places,  and  all  objective,  primary 
source  materials.  We  are  making 
up  for  this  at  present,  perhaps,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  the  visual  pres- 
entation of  objective  materials  by 
means  of  pictures. 

The  first  problem  of  visual  edu- 
cation is  to  establish  a  sense  of  its 
value  and  importance  in  the  minds 
of  all  concerned. 

Educators  must  inform  them- 
selves first,  of  the  proven  facts  of 
the  advantages  of  visual  helps,  and 
then  present  these  facts,  clearly  to 
those  who  pay  the  bills,  for  expense 
is  second  of  the  general  problems 
of  visual  education. 

Given  opportunity  and  funds  for 
the  use  of  indoor  visual  aids,  the 
teacher  finds  that  the  materials 
available  fall  into  two  classes: 
First,  black-boards,  maps,  charts, 
models,  stereotypes,  flat  pictures, 
etc.,  and,  second,  those  dependent 
upon  light  projection.  The  first, 
the  more  important  so  far,  have 
been  long  used :  therefore,  the  new 
problems — the  specific  problems — 
of  visual  education,  are  concerned 
with  the  second  class,  and  these 
problems  are  three  in  number :  first, 
the  means  of  projection,  second, 
the  material  to  be  projected,  and 
third,  its  classification. 

The    manufacturers    of    optical 


apparatus  have  solved  the  problems 
of  projection,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
easy  to  find  a  projector  for  motion 
picture  film,  for  standard  glass 
slides  or  stereopticon  film,  or  for 
opaque  materials,  that  will  do  its 
work  satisfactorily  in  an  ordinarily 
lighted  room. 

There  is  great  need  of  more  good 
slides  and  sets  of  slides ;  the  pro- 
duction of  them  at  low  cost  is  the 
second  of  the  more  definite  prob- 
lems of  visual  education,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important.  It  merits 
the  attention  now  devoted  to  it  by 
organizations  and  individual  work- 
ers. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  of 
good  slides,  which  can  be  purchased 
if  their  cost  is  not  prohibitive,  and 
there  are  unlimited  numbers  of  use- 
ful flat  pictures  that  may  be  col- 
lected for  use  in  teaching;  but  in 
history  teaching,  at  least,  slides, 
pictures,  illustrative  materials  in 
general,  are  comparatively  little 
used  because  of  the  labor  involved. 

If  slides  and  pictures  are  really 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  regular 
work,  they  must  be  classified  so  that 
their  use  is  easy  and  time  saving. 
For  most  subjects  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  by  topics  is  reasonably 
satisfactorily,  and  that  devised  by 
A.  W.  Abrams,  Director  of  Visual 
Instruction  in  New  York  State,  is, 
perhaps  the  best. 

This  method  of  classification  is 


Light,  Sight  and  Safety 

(Continued  from  page  299) 

physical  upbuilding  of  society. 
Such  remedial  measures  as  the  cor- 
rection of  visual  (  defects,  safety 
campaigns  for  the  protection  of  the 
eyes  from  hazards  and  accidents, 
and  improvements  in  lighting  con- 
ditions, are  results  which  no  com- 
pany can  afford  to  overlook." 


the 


"Production  is  increased, 
quality  of  workmanship  is  im- 
proved, less  material  is  wasted, 
fewer  accidents  occur,  greater  in- 
dividual effort  is  made  possible  and 
above  all  there  result  greater 
physical  comfort  and  contentment." 
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CHART  OF  PERIODS 


For  the  Study  and  Classification  of  American  History 


ENGLISH  HISTORY 

1.  Astronomical  and  Geological  Periods. 

a.  Earliest  Life 

b.  Earliest  human  life.     Primitive  man. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1.  Astronomical  and  Geological  Periods. 

a.  Earliest  Life 

b.  Earliest  human  life.     Primitive  man. 


2.  Celtic  Period. 


3.  Roman  Period. 

4.  Saxon  Period. 


2.  American  Aborigines. 

3.  a.   Mound-Builders. 

b.   INDIAN  N.  and  S.  America. 


5. 
6. 
7. 

Norman  Period.    1C66-1154.    12th  Century. 
Early  Angevin  1154-1272.    13th  Century. 
Middle  Angevin  1272-1399.  14th  Century. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

EARLY. 

DISCOVERIES 

8. 

Lancaster.  York  1399-1485.  15th  Century. 

8. 

Later  Discover)'.    First  Colonies. 

9. 

Tudor  Period.  16th  Century. 

9. 

Colonies  and  Settlement. 

10. 

Stuart  Period  17th  Century. 

10. 

America.           1607-1689. 

11. 

William  and  Mary  1689-1702.  _ 
Constitutional  Monarchy  established. 

11. 

Warfare  under  William  and  Mary. 
1689-1702. 

12. 

The  Age  of  Anne  1702-1714. 

12. 

War  under  Queen  Anne.           1702-1714. 

13. 

George  I.           1714-1727. 
Decline  of  Monarchical  Power. 

13. 

George  I.           1714-1727. 

Growth  during  peace. 

14. 

George  II.   1727-1760.   Beginning  of   Industrial 
Rev.  Growth  of  Commerce  and  Empire. 

14. 

George  II.           1714-1760. 

Peace  and  War. 

15.  George    III.    Early    year: 
and  Other  Revolutions. 


1760-1780.     Industrial     15. 


REVOLUTION     and     the     making     of     a     new 
government. 

a.  Passive  resistance.    1763-1775. 

b.  American  Revolution.    1775-1783. 

c.  Critical  Period.    1783-1789. 


16.  George    III.    Middle    Period.    1789-1801.    French 
Rev.  to  end  of  Pitt's  Ministry. 


16.  Organization  of  Government 

Beg.  of  Ind.  Revolution.     1789-1801. 


Progressive  Americanism  and  Neutral  Trade  under 
Jefferson.       1801-1809. 


17.  Period  of  many  ministers. 

NAPOLEON.    1801-1812. 


17. 


18.  George  III.   Last  years.   1812-1820.   First  half  of 
Liverpool's  Ministry. 


18.  Rise  of  American  Nationality. 
1809-1817. 


19.  George  IV. 


1820-1830. 


End  of  Metternich's  regime. 


19.  UNION    under    the 
pansion.   1817-1829. 


influence    of    Westward    Ex- 


20.  William  IV. 


1830-1837. 


20.  The  NEW  ERA  under  Jackson. 
1829-1841. 


21.  First  three  ministries  of  Victoria's  reign. 
1837-1852. 


21.     EXPANSION  in  the  Forties. 
1841-1849. 


22.  Period  of  Derby  and  Palmerston. 
1852-1859. 


22.  Prosperity  and  Crystallization  of  Sectional  Feeling. 
1849-1861 


23.  Period  of  Palmerston  and  Derby. 
1859-1868. 


"Industrial     North.     Desolated     South.     Vanishing 
Frontier."       1861-1869. 


24.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

1868-1880. 


24.  Growth  of  the  reunited  country 
1869-1881." 


25.  Gladstone  and  Salisbury. 

1880-1892 


25.  The  EIGHTIES.    1881-1889. 

Big  Business  and  Labor  Problems.    Reforms. 


26.  Gladstone  and  Salisbury. 

1892-1902. 


26.  THE  NINETIES.    1889-1901. 

High  Finance.    Spanish-Am.   War. 


27.  Balfour  and  the  Liberals. 

1902-1908. 


27.  T.  R.  and  Taft.    1901-1913. 

A  New  America. 


28.  The  World  War  and  its  Problems. 
1908-1921. 


28.  The  World  War  and  Wilson. 
1913-1921. 
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For  purposes  of  study  and  for  classification  of  all  materials,  slides,  pictures,  notes,  etc.,  each  period  is  divided 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  Table : 


SUBJECT  ANALYSIS :     For  Classification  of  All  Materials  for  Study  of  Different  Periods 


0.       SOURCES. 


PERIOD 

IN 

GENERAL 


Bibliographical  Lists,   References,  Tables  and  charts  of  authorities,  etc. ; 
all  sources  of  information  for  period. 

1  A.  DESCRIPTIVE  TITLE  and  distinctive  characterization  of  period  in  words. 

1  B.  OUTLINE  CHART  showing  most  salient  features  of  period.     Charts,  maps,  pictures, 

etc.,  relating  to  entire  period  in  general. 
1  C.  HEADS  OF  STATE.    Life  history  and  influence. 
1  D.  CHART  giving  detailed  chronological  and  topical  survey  of  entire  period,  under  five 

headings  which  follow : 


1.  DOMESTIC 

2.  SOCIAL. 

3.  ECONOMIC. 

4.  POLITICAL. 

5.  FOREIGN. 

6.  GENERAL. 


and  MILITARY.    Naval  affairs,  Indian  warfare,  etc. 

All  sociological  subjects.    Population.    Immigration.    Slavery.    Reconstruction. 

Race  and  Labor  problems.   Westward  migrations.   Manners  and  customs.   Etc. 

All  financial  matters.  Banking.   Coinage.  Tariff.   Commerce.   Industry.  Trade. 

Exports  and  Imports.    General  business  conditions,  etc.    Railroads.    Etc. 

Organization  of  state.   Constitutional  changes,  political  and  judicial.   Elections. 

Parties.   Territorial  changes.   Legislation,  political  and  judicial.   Etc. 

Related  Events  in  foreign  nations.   National  Diplomacy. 

LASTING  ACHIEVEMENTS  in  Art,  Literature,   Music,   Inventions,  etc. 


This  plan  affords  a  convenient  means  of  numbering  slides,  pictures,  pages  of  notes,  etc.  US234-2,  for 
example  indicates  by  its  period  number,  23,  that  it  refers  to  the  time  of  the  '60's,  while  4,  according  to  the 
subject  analysis,  shows  a  political  subject.  The  last  number  following  the  dash,  is  used  to  indicate  the  number 
of  slide  or  picture  under  that  period  heading.  The  initial  letters  to  indicate  country,  and  the  dash,  may  usually  be 
omitted  without  causing  confusion,  thus  simplifying  the  number.  All  the  heading  of  the  subject  analysis  will  not 
be  needed  for  the  early  periods,  but  as  much  as  desired  may  be  used;,  from  1789  on,  this  method  of  classification 
is  especially  convenient  for  the  history  of  the  U.  S. 


The  form  of  the  chart,  1  D  is  here  shown : — 


PRES. 


DOMESTIC  AND 
MILITARY 


11 
SOCIAL 


III 

ECONOMIC 


EVENTS  IV 

1  D  POLITICAL 


YR. 


V 
FOREIGN 


VI 

GENERAL 


Under  the  topical  headings,  events  are  to  be  entered  chronologically.  Each  space  represents  one  year, 
the  heavy  lines  representing  the  termination  of  the  years  ending  in  0.  The  beginning  of  the  presidential  adminis- 
tration of  any  year  may  be  indicated  by  drawing  a  dotted  line  across  the  page,  at  a  distance  of  one-sixth  of  the 
space  below  the  line  representing  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

This  chart  gives  a  classified,  visual  representation  of  history,  period  by  period.  Such  charts  for  successive 
periods  may  be  joined  together,  giving  a  continuous  graphical  outline,  showing  at  a  glance  how  slides  and  pictures 
are  to  be  numbered. 
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GOLF  MOVIES 

Golf  fans  are  interested  in  "slow 
moving"  pictures  which  have  intro- 
duced a  method  of  instruction  in  golf 
that  is  both  valuable  and  unique.  Golf- 
ers who  saw  the  slow  movie,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Golf  As- 
sociation, showing  Bobby  Jones  mak- 
ing all  manner  of  shots  with  brassie, 
iron,  mashie  and  putter,  admitted  that 
they  learned  a  great  deal. 


"THE  EGG  FACTORY" 

"The  Egg  Factory,"  a  film  produced 
recently  by  the  Atlas  Educational 
Film  Company,  shows  exactly  what 
goes  on  inside  of  a  hen  while  she  is 
laying  an  egg.  The  audience  is  taken 
right  through  the  hen's  egg  factory. 
Actual  X-Rays  of  a  laying  hen  are 
shown;  also  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  hen's  egg-making  apparatus.  The 
composition  of  the  egg  itself  is  ex- 
plained with  a  brief  explanation  of 
what  materials  should  be  given  the 
hen  so  that  she  may  lay  the  maximum 
quantity  of  eggs.  The  film  is  the  re- 
sult of  practical  tests  made  at  uni- 
versity experiment  stations  and  should 
interest  every  poultry  owner. 


Nine  Points  of  the  Law 

"Pardon  me,    but   that   umbrella  you 
are  carrying — " 
"Is  it  yours?" 
"Well — er — I  had  it  before  vou  did." 


ANCIENT         MEDIEVAL         MODERN 

HISTORY  of  EUROPE 

20  PICTUROLS  AVERAGING  50  PICTURES  EACH 

S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Lantern 


ANCIENT  ROME 
MODERN  ROME 
ITALIAN  RIVIERA 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,   Early 
MEDIEVAL   ITALY,    Late 
MODERN  ITALY 
FLORENCE,  CITY  OF  ART 
POMPEII 

FRANCE,     THE     BOURBON 
DYNASTY 


FRANCE,  THE  EMPIRE 
FRANCE,  THE  REPUBLIC 
FRANCE,  THE  ROYAL  HOMES 
PARIS,  QUEEN  OF  CITIES 
FRENCH  RIVIERIA 
ENGLAND,   ROYAL  HOMES 
ENGLAND,  MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND,   MODERN 
LONDON,  KING  OF  CITIES 
GERMANY,  MEDIEVAL 
SWITZERLAND 


A  50,000  Dollar  Collection  of  Pictures  together  with  a 

Syllabus   correlated   with   your  Text   Books 

Complete  for  Fifty  Dollars 


VISUAL  TEXT  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 


212  WEST  11TH  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Teach  Them  to  Build  for  Tomorrow 

Brick  is  one  of  the  oldest  things  in  the 
world. 

And  it's  the  youngest ! 

For  today  we  are  learning  new  uses  of 
Common  Brick  that  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  average  family  of  average  income  to  have 
permanent,  beautiful  homes  at  surprisingly  low 
cost. 

The  fallacy  that  brick  is  expensive  has 
been  smashed. 

Brick  is  a  subject  that  is  interesting,  prac- 
tical and  useful. 

The  young  minds  of  today  should  know 
the  modern  uses  and  economies  of  this  ancient 
material  —  so  that  their  "dream  homes''  may 
be  permanent  as  well  as  pretty. 

A  series  of  "Brick''  picture  slides  is  avail- 
able for  your  use.  Shall  we  send  you  an  out- 
line of  the  pictures  and  lecture? 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America 

CLEVELAND  DISCOUNT  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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eeping'  Abreast  o, 
/Screen 


Brief   comments  on   current  films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
screen  which  leaves  a  profound  and 
powerful  impression  of  the  story 
of  America's  greatest  and  simplest 
man  and  of  the  most  poignant  years 
of  her  history — the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln's  childhood  and  youth 
are  told  in  a  few  pictures  of  great 
artistic  simplicity  and  restraint. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  the  baby, 
born  in  a  little  hut,  amid  poorly 
cultivated  land.  Then  the  boy 
Abe,  who  did  not  like  to  kill 
animals,  who  worshipped  his  moth- 
er, and  who,  at  the  age  of  ten,  did 
the  work  of  a  grown  man  on  his 
father's  farm. 

Scenes  from  his  youth  show 
"Honest  Abe"  as  a  tall,  lanky 
dreamer  whom  the  plain  folks 
around  him  considered  queer  be- 
cause he  read  so  many  books.  We 
see  him  floating  down  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  Mississippi.  A  strong, 


gaunt  shape,  he  towers  over  the 
flat-boat  which  he  poles  southward. 
There,  in  New  Orleans,  Lincoln 
sees  a  slave  auction  for  the  first 
time  and,  stirred  to  the  very  depths, 
he  cries  indignantly  "If  I  ever  get 
a  chance  to  hit  this  thing,  I  will 
hit  it  hard." 

Then  comes  Lincoln's  New 
Salem  life.  As  a  grocery  clerk, 
awkward  and  strange,  he  moves  his 
six-feet-four  among  the  sacks  and 
litter  of  the  store.  Usually  with 
a  book  and  often  dreamy,  but  not 
so  dream)'  as  to  refuse  the  chal- 
lenge of  Jack  Armstrong,  the  chief 
bully  of  the  village,  whom  he  beats 
in  a  first  rate  fight.  In  New  Salem 
Lincoln  meets  Ann  Rutledge,  his 
first  love.  Through  a  few  lovely 
scenes  we  follow  that  sad  and  un- 
forgettable love  story.  The  scene 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  young  girl 
is  deeply  moving. 

We  then  watch  the  beginning  of 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Lincoln    Comforting    the    Wounded. 


his  political  career.  The  Lincoln 
on  the  public  stands,  making  his 
short,  concise  speeches,  those  re- 
markable speeches  in  which  not  one 
word  was  wasted  and  which  carried 
such  grave,  direct  messages.  We 
see  him  in  Springfield,  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  a  notable  family  where 
he  dances  with  Mary  Todd,  the 
town  belle,  and  his  future  wife. 
We  see  him  as  congressman  in 
Washington,  then  back  in  the  law 
office  in  Springfield,  his  campaign, 
his  growing  popularity  and  finally 
his  nomination  and  election  as 
President,  and  his  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Then  Civil  War.  The  scenes  are 
not  many;  they  are  just  glimpses 
of  the  high  points,  yet  they  give 
the  most  vivid  and  consecutive 
story  of  the  war.  We  see  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  when  Lincoln  decided  to 
defend  the  North.  There  is  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  arrival  of 
the  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers, with  Lincoln  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  the  White  House,  moved 
almost  to  tears  at  this  response  to 
his  call.  Again  glimpses  of  battle 
fields,  Gettysburg,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ;  interchanging 
with  bits  of  his  home  life,  his  two 
boys,  Willie  and  Tad,  and  Willie's 
death. 

More  war  pictures.  The  pointed 
story  of  the  sleeping  sentinel,  some 
vivid  flashes  of  the  victorious 
Southern  army  and  a  thrilling  scene 
of  the  defense  of  Washington  as 
the  cavalry  reserves  rush  out  in  a 
body  to  defend  the  capital.  Next 
comes  a  view  of  Richmond,  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  Sheridan's 
victory  and  his  handshake  of  peace 
with  Lee,  followed  by  Lincoln's 
walk  through  the  deserted  town, 
with  only  the  negroes  left  who  hurl 
themselves  exctatically  at  his  knees. 

The  last  reels  of  the  film  give 
a  detailed  account  of  that  fatal 
theater  party  on  the  night  of 
Lincoln's  assassination. 

We  see  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
Ford  Theatre,  Booth  behind  the 
boards  making  his  gruesome  plan, 
Lincoln's  arrival  with  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  the  enthusiastic  greeting  of  the 
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field  who  still  remembered  Lincoln, 
these  old  men  and  women  were 
petrified  and  over-awed  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  a  reincarnation.  This 
is  as  may  be,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  strange  coincidence  of  this 
Lincoln  Double  contributed  to  the 
making  of  a  most  remarkable,  his- 
torical film. 

Released  bv  First  National. 


ABRAHAM 
Lincoln    With 

crowd;  the  cowardly  shot  from  be- 
hind, Booth's  dramatic  escape  and 
hnally  Lincoln's  death  in  the  room 
of  the  tailor  opposite  the  theatre, 
when  Secretary  Stanton,  sorrow- 
stricken  said  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages." 

This  film  which  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  classic,  betrays  vast  work, 
guided  by  artistic  discrimination 
snd  taste.  Out  of  the  wealth  of 
pictures  and  incidents  which  are 
crowded  into  the  life  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Civil  War,  only  those  have 
been  chosen  which  contribute  to  a 
wonderful,  continuous  whole.  The 
picture,  which  is  twelve  reels  long, 
never  drags.  There  are  few  title 
heads  and  the  whole  is  like  a  great 
American  epic  that  has  come  to  life. 

The  film  was  directed  bv  Philip 
Rosen.  The  cast  is  extremely  well 
chosen  and  coached.  And  there  is 
another  thing  that  requires  com- 
ment, a  thing  that  would  have  made 
this  film  remarkable  even  if  there 
were  not  all  the  great  work  of 
planning,  directing,  cutting,  photog- 
raphy, and  all  those  complicated 
activities  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  film.  This  is  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  plays  the  part 
of  Lincoln.  We  say  purposely 
"man,"  not  actor,  because  George 
Billings,  who  plays  the  role,  never 
was  and  probably  never  will  be  an 
actor.     He  was  a  postman  in  Los 


LINCOLN 
his    Generals. 

Angeles  when  he  was  discovered  by 
the  film  people.  His  staggering 
resemblance  to  Lincoln  made  them 
invite  him  to  accept  the  part.  What 
was  moic  staggering  is  that  fact 
that  after  barely  two  months  of 
coaching,  the  man  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  his  role,  that 
he  did  not  "play"  it.  He  simply 
lived  it.  This  and  the  mysterious 
resemblance  make  the  role  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  history 
of  film  art.  They  say  that  when 
the  film  was  shown  purposely  to 
some  old  cronies  down  in  Spring- 


THE  ARAB 

This  picture  was  filmed  in  Arabia 
and  this  fact,  plus  the  charming 
presence  of  Ramon  Novarro,  are  its 
chief  assests. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  desert  is 
indeed  wonderfully  vivid.  Bedouins 
in  picturesque,  flowing  white  robes, 
riding  beautiful  Arab  steeds ;  the 
desert,  undulating  and  endless ; 
camels  trudging  wearily  over  white 
stone  roads ;  the  city  of  El  Kirouan 
with  its  high,  old  broken  walls, 
mosques  and  temples  and  crooked, 
narrow  streets — all  give  a  most 
colorful  picture  of  the  Orient. 
There  are  also  charming,  intimate 
glimpses  of  native  life;  a  flock  of 
sheep  running  submissively  and 
stupidly  through  the  steep  narrow 
street  under  the  escort  of  a  little 
shepherd — old  men  with  patriachal 
beards  —  children  romping  half- 
naked  in  the  glaring  sun — court- 
esans, standing  in  their  doorways 
with  sly,  inviting  smiles  —  fierce 
eyed    tribesmen,    beggars,    guides, 


Ramon  Novarro  and  Alice  Terry  in  the  "Arab" 
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tradesmen, — a  motley  of  exotic 
characters  who  make  a  bright  and 
vivid  picture  of  a  life  that  is  in- 
dolent, charming  and  utterly  for- 
eign from  the  life  of  the  Western 
world. 

Now  as  to  the  story,  which  is 
nice  though  rather  thin.  It  deals 
with  a  dragoman — that  is  a  guide. 
Jamil,  the  dragoman  is  a  beautiful 
but  high-tempered  young  Bedouin 
who  has  quarelled  with  his  tribe 
and  now  lives  on  the  tips  of  for- 
eigners. "I  am  the  best  dragoman 
of  the  world"  he  asserts  proudly 
and  shows  written  references  which 
he  cannot  read  and  which  call  him 
the  most  amusing  liar.  But  though 
he  is  a  consummate  liar,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it,  Mary  Hilbert,  the 
young  daughter  of  the  American 
missionary,  takes  him  into  her  little 
school  and  tries  to  make  a  real 
Christian  of  him.  The  young  Arab 
is  more  than  willing.  "Four  times 
I  have  been  Christian,"  he  says, 
"For  you,  lady,  I  will  be  Christian 
for  the  fifth  time"  and  the  lady  is 
terribly  shocked.  She  is  more 
shocked  still  when  she  learns  that 
her  pupil  has  a  wife,  casually 
bottght    for   a   camel   or   so,   whom 


Ramon  Novarro  as  Jamil 

he  tries  to  subordinate  by  the  deli- 
cate means  of  a  whip.  That  wife 
— a  homely  slip  of  an  Arab  girl — 
loves  another  young  Arab  and 
when  the  beautiful  dragoman  sees 
the  sympathetic  interest  which  the 
American  lady  betrays  in  the  girl's 
fate,  he  tries  to  conciliate  her  by 
an  offer  to  sell  this  wife  to  her. 
The  American  girl  is  outraged  at 
the    levity    of    such    an    Oriental 


THE  ARAB 
Jamil  Leads  the  Children  Back  to  Safety 


custom,  and  is  more  than  ever 
determined  to  save  the  soul  of  this 
heathen  dragoman.  And  so  the 
lessons  of  Christianity  continue. 
They  are  very  idyllic,  these  les- 
sons in  the  small  stone  courtyard 
of  the  Mission.  While  Dr.  Hilbert, 
the  missionary,  presides  over  a 
crowd  of  ragged,  picturesque,  dirty 
Arab  kids  in  the  class  room,  Mary, 
outside  on  the  stone  bench,  lectures 
the  young  Arab  gravely  and  reads 
the  Bible  to  him.  And  Jamil,  who 
squats  Arab  fashion  at  her  feet, 
gazes  patiently  and  devotedly — not 
at  the  book  —  but  at  the  pretty 
teacher,  shifting  his  position  softly 
whenever  she  moves  the  book,  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  sight  of  her  face. 
Then  comes  the  tragedy.  The 
Turks  in  the  town  rise  against  the 
influence  of  the  "Unbelievers"  and 
prepare  a  massacre.  Jamil,  who 
has  mysterious  sources  of  informa- 
tion, finds  out  the  plot  and  sends 
a  messenger  to  his  father,  the  chief 
of  his  tribe,  for  help.  Dr.  Hilbert 
and  Mary  are  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  their  little  proteges  and  they 
send  the  children  away  to  a  nearby 
American  station  for  safety.  The 
children  are  betrayed  outside  of  the 
city  walls  and  Jamil 
speeds  after  them 
and  brings  them 
back  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  Turks 
make  their  attack, 
but  the  dragoman's 
faithful  Bedouins 
sweep  in  like  the 
whirlwind  from 
the  desert  and  save 
the  Christians. 

Jamil  is  wounded 
and  goes  back  to 
the  desert  with  the 
Bedouins.  Mary  is 
badly  shaken  by  the 
adventure  and  is 
going  with  her 
father  back  home 
until  the  place  has 
"quieted  down 
again,"  but  before 
they  leave  El  Kir- 
ouan,  these  two 
meet  and  there  is 
a  promise  in  their 
eyes. 
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The  center  of  the  picture  is 
Ramon  Novarro  as  the  dragoman. 
He  is  one  of  those  actors  who  com- 
bine great  personal  charm  with  real 
histrionic  ability  and  his  rendition 
of  the  young  Arab  is  perfectly  de- 
lightful. Jamil  lies  with  the  ease 
of  the  Oriental  but  he  is  as  simple 
as  a  child.  Jamil  can  buy  offhand 
many  wives,  .yet  he  is  capable  of 
a  single-minded,  wonderful  devo- 
tion. Jamil  may  rob  caravans  and 
cheat  in  trade,  yet  he  can  be 
straight  and  faithful.  He  is  a  true 
Oriental. 

Mr.  Novarro  is  very  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  cast  which  includes 
some  natives.  Alice  Terry  is  a  very 
quiet  and  demure  missionary  girl 
— startlingly  unlike  the  white-wig- 
ged  lady  of  her  costume  parts. 

This  is  not  a  great  picture  by  any 
means.  The  plot  is  too  thin  for 
that  and  at  moments  one  is  sorry 
that  such  a  wealth  of  good  back- 
ground and  subtle  direction  have 
not  been  used  to  some  better  pur- 
pose. However,  to  anyone  who 
appreciates  very  artistic  glimpses  of 
the  Orient  and  an  actor  like  Ramon 
Novarro,  it  is  well  worth  seeing. 

Directed  by  Rex  Ingram.  Pro- 
duced by  Metro-Goldwyn. 


TRUE  AS  STEEL 

A  good  sabre  may  bend  double, 
but  will  not  break.  A  true  wife  may 
be  infatuated  with  another  man,  yet 
keep  faith  with  her  husband.  Such 
is  the  theme  of  this  interesting  and 
well  presented  picture. 

It  is  Aileen  Pringle  who  plays  the 
true  wife,  the  efficient,  energetic 
young  woman  who  in  the  hour  of 
need  drops  society  life,  goes  into 
business  and  saves  her  husband 
from  bankruptcy.  And  she  does  it 
excellently,  although  the  role  of  a 
handsome  business  woman  is  so  un- 
like the  vampish  parts  usually  as- 
signed to  her.  Norman  Kerry  is  the 
husband,  and  he  gives  a  delightful 
and  natural  presentation  of  the  gen- 
ial, jolly-go-lucky  young  fop.  The 
hero,  the  middle  aged  man  whose 
heart  refuses  to  be  middle-aged 
and  whose  imagination  is  still 
youthfully  stirred  by  the  sombre 
young  business  woman,  is  played  by 
Huntley  Gordon  with  consummate 


charm.  To  his  wife,  a  nice,  old- 
fashioned,  motherly  person,  he 
talks  sarcastically  of  the  modern 
"square-jawed  business  woman" 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal  so  often. 
But  when  he  meets  Aileen  Pringle 
when  on  business  in  New  York,  his 
heart  is  smitten  and  within  a  week 
he  is  enmeshed  in  the  most  danger- 
ous affair.  That  things  don't  go 
wrong  is  due  entirely  to  the  woman 
who  is  "true  as  steel." 
A  Goldwyn  picture. 


make  matters  any  easier.  After 
many  dramatic  scenes,  the  tangle  is 
solved  and  the  couple  is  re-united. 

Barbara  La  Marr  is  very  ably 
supported  by  Conway  Tearle  as  the 
elder  brother  and  Charles  Roche  as 
the  Spaniard. 

The  staging  is  magnificent. 

Released  by  First  National. 


THE  WHITE  MOTH 

The  White  Moth  is  a  glittering 
picture  of  the  Parisian  demi  monde. 
In  it  Barbara  La  Marr  portrays  the 
life  of  the  heroine  in  three  distinct 
phases ;  at  first  as  a  failure,  a  de- 
spondent young  girl  whose  dreams 
of  becoming  an  opera  singer  are 
wrecked,  then  as  a  star  dancer  in 
the  Casino,  and  finally  as  a  loving 
wife. 


THE  WHITE  MOTH 
Charles   de   Roche   and   Barbara  Le   Marr 


The  types  are  ordinary  for  this 
sort  of  story,  but  the  plot  has  a 
rather  unusual  and  intriguing 
twist  which  makes  the  film  very  en- 
tertaining. A  young  American  in 
Paris  is  hit  hard  by  the  "White 
Moth,"  the  dancer  of  the  Casino. 
However,  he  is  engaged;  and  his 
elder  brother,  in  an  effort  to  break 
him  of  his  infatuation,  makes  love 
to  the  dancer  and  finally  marries 
her.  Then  come  complications.  The 
girl  loves  her  husband,  but  is  too 
proud  to  ask  for  pity.  The  husband 
loves  her  in  return  but  is  jealous 
of  her  past.  Her  dancing  master,  a 
temperamental   Spaniard,  does  not 


TIGER  LOVE 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  in  the  very  last 
scene  of  the  picture  Antonio  Moreno 
has  to  put  on  civilized  clothes.  He  is 
too  much  of  an  out-door-man  for  that, 
too  broad  shouldered  and  massive  and 
too  strong  and  free  in  his  movements. 
The  garb  of  the  picturesque  Spanish 
outlaw  becomes  him  far  better.  But,  of 
course,  the  story  demands  it,  for  the 
outlaw  is  in  reality  the  son  of  the  town 
mayor  and  his  gypsy  wife,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  wild  career  devoted  to  robbing 
the  rich  and  befriending  the  poor  and 
culminating  in  the  kidnapping  of  the 
prettiest  girl  of  the  town,  the  truth  is 
disclosed  as  is  most  proper  to  all  the 
rules  of  screen  ro- 
mance— and  the  old 
mayor  who  personally 
conducted  the  hunt 
for  the  famous  brig- 
and, strains  him  to 
his  fatherly  breast  in- 
stead of  putting  him 
into  jail. 

Estelle  Taylor  is  a 
most  bewitching  Span- 
ish beauty  and  in  the 
tete-a-tete  scenes  with 
Moreno,  the  two  form 
pretty    pictures    of 
ardent    and    romantic 
Latin  love.     The  sup- 
porting cast  does  well, 
the    scenery    is    very 
picturesque     and     the 
film,   just   a    romantic 
Spanish  love  story,  is  extremely  charm- 
ing and  very  much   worth   seeing   as   a 
pastime. 

Released  by  Paramount. 


"The  Road  to  Happiness" 

This  is  the  story  of  what  im- 
proved highways  mean  to  the  aver- 
age rural  community.  It  tells  of  the 
influence  of  improved  highways 
upon  the  social,  educational,  relig- 
ious and  economic  phases  of  life, 
and  the  need  for  skilled  highway 
engineering  to  bring  about  the  im- 
provement. Reports  indicate  that 
it  is  giving  new  impetus  to  the  good 
roads  sentiment  in  backward  dis- 
tricts. 
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MONSIEUR    BEAUCAIRE 

Booth  Tarkington's  romantic  story 
about  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  cousin  of 
Louis  XV,  who  refused  to  marry 
Princess  Henriette  because  she  did 
not  approve  of  the  frivolous  life  of  the 
"King  of  Hearts";  who  fled  to  Eng- 
land where  he  led  a  merry  life  under 
the  disguise  of  a  French  barber  by  the 
name  of  Beaucaire;  who  was  ordered 
back  by  the  King  when  his  fights  be- 
came too  scandalous  and  returned 
very  penitently  to  the  feet  of  the  Prin- 
cess— has  been  made  into  an  exquisite 
costume  picture  in  which  photog- 
raphy, settings,  and  costumes  rival  in 
excellency.  Even  the  acting  is  over- 
shadowed, that  is  to  say,  the  mere  pic- 
ture effects  are  so  beautiful  that  one 
forgets  what  is  happening  to  all  those 
gorgeous  people  on  the  screen  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them  move.  Do  they  move?  Not  like 
ordinary  mortals  they  glide  graciously 
and  majestically;  the  bow  and  smile 
and  courtesy  with  infinite  charm;  their 
life  seems  like  a  magnificent  ballet 
pantomime. 

Rudolph  Valentino,  the  acclaimed 
screen  lover,  plays  the  Duke.  He  is 
graceful,  he  has  charm  and  he  does 
some  good  acting,  notably  in  the  big 
sword  fight.  He  does  not  live  up  to 
his  reputation  of  the  "invincible  man" 
for  he  is  merely  a  spoilt  young  cour- 
tier, not  in  the  least  dangerous.  Cer- 
tain of  his  individual  traits  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  character  he  plays. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Bebe  Daniels 
and  Doris  Kenyon,  the  leading  ladies. 
Their  personalities  have  been  sup- 
pressed for  the  sake  of  the  whole. 
Some  critics  seem  to  consider  this  a 
great  fault  of  the  picture.  Yet  it  is  a 
big  question  whether  occasional  sup- 
pression of  individuality,  of  those 
things  in  the  actors  which  endear 
them  particularly  to  fans,  is  a  mis- 
take. If  it  enhances  the  toute  en- 
semble, they  certainly  seem  to  err  on 
the  artistic  side,  and  in  this  case  there 
is  no  question,  that  the  picture  has  an 
artistic  unity  and  pictorial  beauty  that 
will  make  it  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able costume  stories  ever  made. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Sidney  Ol- 
cott,  the  director,  and  Mrs.  Valentino, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  large 
share  in  elaborating  the  atmosphere 
of  the  picture,  that  is,  supervising  all 
that  vast  work  of  settings,  costumes, 
and  other  details. 

Released  by  Paramount. 


Rudolph   Valentino  in  "Mosieur  Beaucaire" 


BABBIT 

A  family  at  breakfast.  Quite  a  com- 
mon family.  Faces  one  meets  by  the 
dozen  in  street  cars.  Not  a  single  out- 
standing     character.      They      exchange 


platitudes.  A  peevish  little  girl  mis- 
behaves. A  careworn,  homely  wife 
nags.  The  husband,  middle  aged,  fat 
and  short  tempered,  is  rude.  A  series 
of  other  side-lights  and  glimpses  of 
everyday  life. 

Then  follows  a  mild  diversion — it 
hardly  rises  to  the  pitch  of  drama — 
when  the  middle-aged  husband  falls  into 
the  trap  of  a  "vocal  teacher."  He 
neglects  his  family.  The  wife  is  sorrow- 
ful in  an  ugly  and  shabby  manner.  She 
goes  to  her  sister  for  a  visit  and  during 
her  absence  the  pater  familias,  in  a  fit 
of  belated  romanticism,  actually  decides 
to  elope.  He  is  on  the  brink  of  it.  In 
fact,  he  is  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  which  is  supposed  to  carry  him 
and  the  pretty  teacher  to  freedom  and 
happiness,  when  his  son  tells  him  that 
"mother  arrived  home  sick"  and  that 
he  should  come  back.  After  some  in- 
ternal conflict,  he  leaves  the  train  quite 
composedly  and  goes  back  home.  .  .  . 
Again  breakfast  en  famille.  Banana 
fritters,  platitudes,  peace,  and  bread- 
and-butter  happiness. 

This  is  Babbit.  Babbit  on  the  screen, 
one  should  say.  And  it  is  a  terrible 
bore. 

Babbit,  which  is  based  on  Sinclair 
Lewis'  novel  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
glaring  example  of  the  mistake  of  con- 
verting a  plodding  narrative  into  film 
drama.  Even  the  gross  liberties  which 
the  movie  directors  took  with  Mr. 
Lewis'  novel,  in  order  to  put  some 
swing  into  the  story,  fail  to  make  it  en- 
tertaining.   The  reasons  are  many : 

The  book  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor 
does  it  present  outstanding  types.     Both 


arc  essential  to  the  making  of  a  good 
film.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
prominent  quality  of  the  book,  the 
author's  masterful  and  very  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  Babbit  and  his  kind,  their 
psychology,  their  emotions  and  their 
very  commonness — cannot  be  adequately 
shown  on  the  screen.  And  what  is 
shown  is  not  interesting.  Screen  di- 
rectors often  overlook  the  fact  that, 
though  one  may  be  entertained  by  read- 
ing about  dull  everyday  people  to  whom 
nothing  i-n  particular  happens,  one  does 
not  want  to  see  them  on  the  screen. 
One  might  as  well  spy  into  the  neigh- 
bor's windows.  The  only  thing  that 
would  made  Babbit  and  his  kind  enter- 
taining— that  is,  real  drama,  action,  sus- 
pense of  some  kind — does  not  happen, 
and  the  film  story  is  flat. 

As  to  the  presentation,  one  cannot 
deny  that  both  acting  and  direction  are 
good.  Willard  Lewis,  as  the  stodgy  and 
snappy  Babbit,  is  as  real  as  could  be. 
Carmel  Meyers  who,  as  the  vocal 
teacher,  is  quite  a  delightful  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  original  character  in 
the  book — being  about  twenty  years 
younger  and  very  much  prettier — is  start- 
ingly  refreshing.  For  that  reason  one 
willingly  forgives  the  director  for  his 
liberty  in  changing  the  character.  The 
remaining  cast  is  well  chosen  and  in 
keeping  with  the  book. 

No  doubt  many  people  will  go  to  see 
Babbit  because  they  have  read  the  book. 
But  it  really  is  a  pity  that  so  much 
good  acting,  careful  direction  and, 
presumably,  money,  is  wasted  on  a  dull 
story. 

Released  by  Warner  Brothers. 
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Casualizing  the  Cife- Story  of 
*  ffisloxy'sMosk  Dramatic  uigure- 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  beloved  and  honored  as  he  is,  will 
be  better  known   and  better  appreciated  because   of  the 
efforts  of  two  young  men  —  Al  and  Ray  Rockett.     They 
are  the  producers  of  the  most  remarkable  motion  picture  of  the 
year;   a  picture  that  traces  the  martyred  president  through  the 
bitter   poverty  of   his   youth,   the   ceaseless   struggle   to   gain   an 
education,    the   beautiful   romance   of   his    first   great 
love,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his  public  career,  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War  down  to  the  very  end 
when  he  died  by  an  assassin's  hand. 


AL  and  RAY  ROCKETT'S  tj 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Scenario  by  FRANCES  MARION  Directed  by  PHILIP  ROSEN 


Ask  your   local    theatre    manager    when   you 
can  see  this  picture. 

Remember  that  leading  critics  have  called    it 
the  most  entertaining  picture  of  the  year. 


A  IKiat  National  Picture 
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Film  Service 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter  For    addresses    consult    list    in    this    issue. 
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AGRICULTURE 

POTATOES.  A  film  showing  how  the  potato 
— unknown  to  the  Old  World  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Western  Hemisphere — came  to 
be  called  "Irish";  methods  of  growing  and 
harvesting  early  and  late  potatoes  in  the  Nor- 
folk district  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  1 
reel,      (p   and    d,   U.   S.    Dept.    of  Agric.) 

A  PLANT  DISEASE  AND  HOW  IT 
SPREADS.  This  is  a  microscopic  and  field 
study  of  rhubarb  blight,  used  as  an  example 
to  show  the  workings  of  the  minute  organisms 
that  cause  plant  diseases;  about  half  of  the 
scenes  were  photographed  through  a  high- 
powered  microscope ;  despite  the  technical  sub- 
ject the  picture  is  suitable  for  use  before  non- 
technical spectators.  1  reel.  (/>.  and  d,  U.  S. 
Dept.   of  Agric.) 

BEES.  HOW  THEY  LIVE  AND  WORK. 
A  film  showing  how  the  bees  gather  nectar  and 
transform  it  into  a  valuable  food,  honey; 
apiary  and  bottling  methods  are  shown,  as  well 
as  a  queen  bee  laying  eggs,  bees  hatching, 
bees  gathering  nectar,  and  other  operations  in 
the  lives  of  these  interesting  insects.  1  reel. 
ip  and   d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 


AMERICANIZATION    AND    CIVICS 

A  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  GOVERNMENT.  A 
splendid  introduction  to  the  study  of  civics. 
It  shows  the  services  our  government  performs 
for  every  citizen.  A  subtle  lesson  in  Ameri- 
canism told  in  story  form.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   Vis.   Educ.) 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  Each 
reel  pictures  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  active 
lieads  of  same.  The  departments  shown  are: 
State,  Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Post  Office, 
Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor. 
10   reels.      (/>   and   d,    Gen.  Vis.   Co.) 


ASTRONOMY 
THE  EARTH  AND  WORLDS  BEYOND. 
Shows  the  child  clearly  how  the  movements 
■of  the  earth  and  moon  cause  the  cycles  of 
day  and  night  and  the  seasons.  Many  tel- 
escope views.  One  reel.  (/>  and  d,  Soc.  Vis. 
Educ.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

POE,  Edgar  Allen.  The  life  of  the  great 
poet,  author  of  "The  Raven,"  "The  Gold  Bug," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  described  very  effectively 
in  this  film.  1  reel.  (p  and  d,  Hodkinson 
Pict.) 

SIMON  FLEXNER,  the  famous  pathologist 
and  bacteriologist  is  shown  directing  his  work 
at  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City.  % 
reel,      (d  and  p,   Wholesome   Films,  Inc.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 

A   BOY,   A  BEAR  AND  A  DOG.     One   of 

the  most  charming  little  comedies  ever  made, 
with  a  most  engaging  little  bear  that  is  a 
real  character.     1  reel,      (p  and  d,  Davis  H.O.) 

THE  TIP.  A  Harold  Lloyd  Comedy.  While 
the  boy  is  drunk  he  is  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  crystal  gazer  who  shows  him  the  future. 
He  is  run  over  by  the  car  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  girl  who  takes  him  home,  gives  him 
vast  quantities  of  money  and  marries  him. 
So  he  goes  out  and  lies  down  in  the  road 
and  gets  run  over,  but  when  he  opens  his 
eyes,  he  finds  that  the  crystal  gazer  was  a  hoax. 
1    reel,      (p   and   d,   Pathe.) 

TODD  OF  THE  TIMES.  Todd,  a  plodding 
newspaper  man  in  a  small  town,  is  bullied 
at  the  office  by  his  more  aggressive  associates, 
and  henpecked  at  home  by  his  energetic  wife. 
Then,  in  the  middle  years,  comes  Todd's  big- 
chance.  The  story  how  he  seized  opportunity 
by  the  forelock  at  the  office  and  asserted 
himself  at  home,  is  both  inspiring  and  amus- 
ing. Starring  Frank  Keenan.  3  reels.  (/;  and 
4,    Pathe.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

THE  BURIED  CITY.  Story  of  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii.  One  reel.  (d,  Pict. 
Clubs,   Inc.) 

THE  QUAINT  ISLE  OF  MARKEN.  The 
tiny  Dutch  Isle  seems  quite  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Visitors  from  every  land 
delight  in  Marken's  peculiar  customs,  the 
quaint  dresses  of  the  women  and  children — 
and  especially  the  children  themselves,  prob- 
ably the  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  One 
reel,  (d,  Edu.  Film  Exchange,  Inc.) 
GEOGRAPHY 
(Foreign) 

TOO  MUCH  OVERHEAD.  China,  where 
business  men  have  no  overhead  but  the  blue 
sky.  A  river  is  laundry  and  power  in  one. 
Wheat  kings  thresh  breakfast  food  where  it 
grows.  The  shoemaker  totes  his  own  factory, 
and  tinkers  tink  merrily  without  lease  or 
landlord.      One   reel,      (p    and    d,   Educ.    Pic.) 

JERUSALEM— WALLS  AND  GATES.  An 
interesting  and  exhaustive  story  of  the  Holy 
City.  It  shows  all  the  gates  together  with 
their  history,  a  grand  panorama  of  the  city, 
the  Temple  site  on  Mount  Moriah,  the  "Wail- 
ing Wall"  of  the  Jews,  etc.  A  most  instruc- 
tive reel  in  which  every  Bible  student  will 
be  interested.  One  reel.  From  VI,  "The 
Holy  City,"  of  Bible  Land  Pictures.  {p  and 
d,   Amer.    Motion   Pict.   Corp.) 

BALI,  THE  UNKNOWN.  Exceptionally 
beautiful  picturization  of  the  South  Sea  island 
with  its  quaint  people.  Many  interesting  de- 
tails; caste  system,  sword-making,  salt  manu- 
facture, rice  raising,  cock-fighting,  active  vol- 
canoes, etc.  4  reels,  (p  and  d,  Cooper  Film 
Exch.) 


HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  IN  CITIES.  A  study 
of  the  two  principal  methods  employed  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  city  sewage.  One  system  il- 
lustrates methods  used  by  cities  close  to  large 
bodies  of  water.  The  other  shows  the  more 
elaborate  system  of  purification  through  bac- 
teriological action.  The  pictures  follow  the 
progress  of  city  waste  from  pumping  station 
to  "sand  filter."  Throughout  the  reel  are  in- 
teresting closeups  microscopic  of  the  bacteria 
which  convert  harmful  organic  matter  into 
harmless  minerals.  1  reel.  (P  and  d,  Soc.  Vis. 
Edu.) 

BABY'S  TOILET.  Baby  should  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  lots  of  sunshine.  Baby  should 
sleep  alone,  not  in  a  cradle,  but  a  crib.  Baby 
must  be  protected  against  flies,  mosquitos,  bed 
bugs  and  other  disease  carriers.  Baby  should 
be  weighed  regularly.  It  should  be  bathed  at 
least  once  a  day.  _  Baby  must  be  protected 
against  haphazard  kissing.  Strangers  may  give 
it  disease,  etc.,  etc.  This  film  is  all  about 
how  to  keep  the  baby  well  and  strong.  One 
thousand  feet,  (p  and  d,  National  Motion  Pict. 
Co.) 

"YOUR  MOUTH."  Shows  the  cause,  pro- 
gram and  results  of  tooth  decay,  and  shows 
practical  methods  of  prevention.  Laboratory 
microscopic  pictures  show  the  growth  of  mil- 
lions of  germs  from  a  bit  of  debris  taken  from 
a  tooth  cavity.  Then  the  proper  use  of  the 
•ooth  brush  and  other  mouth  purifiers  is 
demonstrated,  preventive  and  reparative  dentis- 
try are  shown,  and  the  need  for  dental  clinics 
for  school  children  is  emphasized.  One  reel. 
{d,  United  Cinema.) 


HISTORY 

COLUMBUS  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
AMERICA.  The  complete  story  of  the  great 
achievement  from  the  birth  of  Columbus' 
dream  through  the  long  struggle  for  its  realiza- 
tion, the  careful  preparation  and  the  final 
triumph.  10  reels.  (p  and  d,  National  Non- 
Theatr.   Mot.    Pict.   Corp.) 

SETTLING  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  The 
film  visualizes  the  problems  before  the  settlers 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Appalachians. 
Animation  maps  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
1   reel,     (p  and  d,   Soc.  Vis.  Educ.) 


HISTORICAL  SCENICS 

THE  ANCIENT  DUCHY  OF  BRITTANY. 
A    picture    of    one    of    the    most    picturesque 

Srovinces    in    France.     It    affords   an    effective 
ackground    for    French   history   or    literature. 
1   reel,      {p   and  d,  Pathe.) 

THE  RED  TRAILS  END.  In  Northern 
New  Mexico  live  the  Taos  Indians,  vanishing 
remnants  of  America's  first  city  builders.  Cen- 
turies before  Columbus  and  his  tribe,  the  red 
man  was  erecting  his  cooperative  apartment 
houses  here.  His  neighbor  had  the  right  to 
build  not  only  abutting,  but  also  on  top  of  his 
homej  hence  the  scrambled  architecture.  1 
reel,     (p  and  d,  Educ.  Film  Exchanges.) 


HOW   IS  IT  DONE 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  BOOK.  From  the 
linotype  machine  through  the  bindery  —  80 
operations  in  all  by  the  modern  machinery  of 
the  Doubleday  Page  plant.  3  reels.  (d, 
Doubleday  Page   Company,   New  York.) 

STORY  OF  A  WATCH.  The  whole  process 
of  watch  making  by  modern  methods.  3  reels. 
(p,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  d,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Industrial  Motion   Picture  Bureau.) 

MODERN  CONCRETE  ROAD  CON- 
STRUCTION. Visualizes  all  the  processes 
and  the  skill  involved  in  transforming  dirt 
road  into  modern  highway.  1  reel,  {p  and  d, 
U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 


INDUSTRY  AND  ENGINEERING 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  GLASS.  Shows  dis- 
covery of  glass  by  the  Phoenicians.  Making 
glass  jars.  Comparing  hand-blowing  methods 
with  modern  machines.  Cold  pack  canning. 
One   reel.      (Atlas  Educ.   Film  Co.) 

THE  MYSTERY  BOX.  Transmission  of 
sounds  by  radio  explained  and  analyzed  by 
clever  Bray  animation.  A  highly  instructive 
as  well  as  entertaining  film.  1  reel,  (/>  and  d, 
W.  W.   Hodkinson   Corp.) 

SPENDING  SIX  HUNDRED  MILLION  A 
DAY.  An  Urban  Popular  Classic  showing  New 
York  City's  water  supply,  sources  and  the 
city's  dependence  upon  it.  Excellently  done 
from  every  standpoint.  1  reel.  (,p  and  d, 
Vitagraph,  Inc.) 


LITERATURE   ADAPTATIONS 

QUO  VADIS.  A  film  adaptation  of  the 
famous  novel  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  which 
depicts  so  masterfully  Rome  during  the  early 
Christian  persecutions.  6  reels.  (d,  Kinema 
Film    Service.) 

LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY.  Filmed 
with  all  the  charm  of  the  book  and  enhanced 
'by  the  sincere  work  of  Mary  Pickford.  For 
all  the  family.  10  reels,  (p  and  d,  United 
Artists.) 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD.  A  wonder- 
ful picturization  of  Jack  London's  famous 
book.  Buck,  the  dog  actor,  seems  to  tell 
his  own  story,  how  he  was  stolen,  sold  up 
the  Klondike  as  a  beast  of  burden  under  the 
lash  of  many  masters,  till  he  found  a  man 
who  was  his  friend;  how  he  rolled  over  the 
precipice  in  a  death  struggle  with  the  murderer 
of  his  friend  and  then,  his  little  obligation 
to  mankind  fulfilled,  listened  to  the  call  of 
his  blood  brother  and  sister  and  went  out  into 
the  waste  to  become  a  wolf.  6  reels,  (p  and 
d,  Pathe.) 

(JUVENILE) 

ALIBABA  AND  THE  FORTY  THIEVES. 
The  famous  story  is  filmed  with  great  care. 
1    reel.      (p    and   d,    Pilgrim    Photoplay   Exch.) 

THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL.  A  child- 
hood classic  modernized  from  the  fairy  tales 
of  Anderson.  With  Madge  Evans.  1  reel. 
(d,   Cooperative  Film  Exch.) 

THE  MOUSE  CATCHER.  One  of  Aesop's 
Film  Fables  which  are  very  amusing  applica- 
tions of  Aesop's  fables  to  present-day  condi- 
tions and  situations  by  a  cartoonist.  Two- 
thirds  of  a  reel,      (p  and  d,   Pathe.). 


NATURE    STUDY 

ANIMAL  APPETITES.  Shows  the  Bra- 
zilian monkey,  African  chameleon,  giraffe, 
rhinoceros  and  the  fable  of  the  "Prophesy  of 
a  Dying  Bird."     1  reel,     (p  and  d,  Vitagraph.) 

FROM  PROTOPLASMA  TO  HUMAN- 
ORGANISM.  Microscopic  study  of  one-celled 
life,  life  processes  in  cell,  leading  to  study  of 
cell  structures  of  the  human  body.  1  reel. 
(p   and  d,  Carter  Cinema   Prod.  Co.) 

OYSTER  AND  SHRIMP.  A  picture  study 
of  the  oyster  and  shrimp  fisheries.  This 
material  is  a  series  of  important  observations 
upon  the  process  of  fishing  and  preparing  these 
products  for  market.  A  visit  is  made  by  the 
film  to  the  most  important  shrimp  and  oyster 
fishing-grounds  and  packing  houses  in  the 
United  States.  1  reel,  (d,  Indiana  University 
Extension    Division.) 
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America's   Historic   Policies 

form  the  bed-rock  foundation  on  which  is  built  every  issue  of 

Our  World 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

CO-OPERATION — To  develop — without  special  foreign  alliances — closer  relations  with  foreign 
nations  and  a  world  order  of  peace  based  on  organized  justice  and  law. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE— For  friendship  with  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  fostering 
mutual  interests  and  together  with  them  maintaining  American  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 

UNITY  IN  AMERICA — A  sympathetic  regard  for  the  people  of  groups  newly  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  understanding  of  the  hopes  which  brought  them  here,  intelligent  endeavor  to  make 
clear  the  idea  which  is  America  and  to  win  their  allegiance  to  it  as  citizens. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR — For  a  square  deal  with  the  people  of  China  and  Russia  and  a  fair  field  in 
the  Far  and  Near  East  on  equal  terms  with  all  nations. 

OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
In  association  with  the  magazine  OUR  WORLD  is  the  organization  known  as  OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
of  which  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University,  is  the  directing  head.  This  is  an  Educational 
and  Publishing  Society  which,  through  correspondence,  through  publications,  through  syndicate  press  service, 
through  "Know-the-World  Clubs"  and  through  radio,  is  spreading  throughout  the  United  States  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

AT  OUR  RISK 
You  may  now  become  acquainted  with  OUR  WORLD   and   the   service   of   OUR  WORLD   INSTITUTE  by 
mailing  the  coupon  promptly. 

OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City  VE-9-24 

You  may  send  me  the  next  two  issues  of  OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"  within  30  days, 
you  may  enter  my   subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


NATVBAL  SCIENCE — 
MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS.  Remarkable  na- 
ture study  picture.  Shows  response  of  animal 
life  to  different  environment  from  one  season 
to  next.     4  reels.     (/>  and  d,  Pict.  Clubs,  Inc.) 

WHY  ELEPHANTS  LEAVE  HOME.  The 
elephant  in  Ceylon  is  a  beast  of  burden,  a 
means  of  transportation,  a  derrick  and  a  day 
laborer.  This  picture  which  shows  his  various 
uses,  is  recreational  as  well  as  educational  be- 
cause of  witty  titles.  2  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Pathe.) 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  INSECT  IN 
THE  WORLD.  The  periodical  cicade,  which 
appears  after  17  years  under  ground  for 
short  period  of  aerial  life.  One  reel,  (p  and 
■d,   U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agric.) 

PHYSICS 

EINSTEIN'S  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY. 
An  exceedingly  instructive  picturization  of  the 
essentials  of  Einstein's  great  theory.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Premier  Prod.) 

REVELATIONS  BY  X-RAY.  The  film  por- 
trays a  few  essential  operations  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Coolidge  tube,  and  by  animated 
drawings  the  electrical  action  in  producing 
X-rays  is  visualized  so  clearly  that  a  child 
can  understand  the  subject.  A  few  demon- 
strations follow  showing  the  power  of  X-rays 
to  reveal  the  inner  structure  of  opaque  objects, 
such  as  wood,  steel,  cast  iron,  and  even  the 
"hidden  wheels  of  a  lock.  The  scenes  which 
show  the  action  of  various  bones,  some  views 
of  teeth  and  a  view  of  the  entire  body,  will 
cause  any  audience  to  realize  what  modern 
science  is  doing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
1  reel,      (p   and   d,   Gen.   Electr.   Co.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  INSPIRATIONAL 
"DELIVERANCE."  The  life  story  of  the 
-wonder  woman,  Helen  Keller,  showing  how 
a  girl  who  was  born  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  who  spent  the  first  few  hopeless  years 
of  her  life  as  a  raging,  furious  little  "animal," 
found,  through  the  patience  of  her  teacher, 
Ann  Sullivan,  the  way  out  of  loneliness  and 
helplessness.  The  production  shows  feelingly 
liow  Helen  Keller  achieved  the  unbelievable 
and  gained  a  richer  entrance  into  the  world 
of  learning,  literature,  friendship  and  beauty 
than  have  many  of  us  whose  natural  oppor- 
tunities are  greater.  4  reels,  (/>  and  d,  Amer. 
Mot.    Pict.    Corp.) 


"SOCIAL  SABOTAGE."  Smashing  drama 
based  on  the  announcement  of  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  that  the  Soviet  is  actively  allied 
with  the  Communistic  efforts  to  wreck  our 
government.  The  story  tells  how  such  an 
enterprise  might  be  put  into  effect,  and  centers 
about  Daniel  Flint,  owner  of  a  number  of 
coal  mines  whose  son  and  daughter  are 
caught  in  the  toils  of  Bolshevism.  This  grip- 
ping drama  is  not  only  intensely  interesting 
as  entertainment  but  is  also  a  truthful  ex- 
position of  a  very  real  danger  that  is  threaten- 
ing the  nation.  5  reels.  (p  and  d,  Amer. 
Motion   Pict.    Corp.) 

RAM  DAS.  ,  Picture  of  the  great  "mass" 
movement  in  India  toward  Christianity,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ram  Das.  Vigorously  done. 
Reels  are  units  and  may  be  used  separately. 
4    reels.      (d,    Better    Service   Film   Co.) 

HUMAN  HEARTS.  A  typical  House  Peters 
picture.  Sincerity  and  the  courage  of  tradi- 
tions. A  stern  father,  and  adoring  little  sis- 
ter, a  gentle  mother,  and  a  selfish,  shallow 
wife.      (p.   and   d,  Universal.) 


RECREATIONAL 
(Por  Adults) 

MERRY  GO  ROUND.  Vivid  picture  of 
Vienna  before  and  during  the  war,  revolving 
around  love  of  a  little  organ-grinder  girl,  a 
crippled  "barker"  and  a  titled  officer.  Excel- 
lent acting  by  Mary  Philbin,  George  Hacka- 
thorne,  George  Siegman,  Norman  Kerry  and 
others.     10  reels,      (p  and  d,  Univ.  Pict.  Corp.) 

NICE  PEOPLE.  A  well  acted  attack  on 
the  neurotic  freedom  of  twentieth  century 
youth.  Wallace  Reid,  Conrad  Nagel,  and 
Bebe  Daniels.  Some  editing.  7  reels,  (p  and 
d,    Famous   Players   Lasky   Corp.) 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.  A  highly  spectacular 
tale  of  the  East,  with  more  or  less  value  as 
history.     0  reels.      (/>  and  d,  Fox  Film  Corp.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

AMERICANS  IN  THE  MAKING.  Routine 
of  work  in  branch  library  in  foreign  quarter 
of  New  York,  encouraging  children  to  read 
good  books.  Vi  reel.  \p  and  d,  Bray  Prod. 
Inc.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American   Motion   Picture   Corporation,   50   Church   St.,   New    York. 

Atlas  Educational  Film  Co.,  1111  South  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Carter  Cinema  Producing  Corp.,  220   West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

Cooperative  Film  Exchange,  284  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Davis,  H.  O.,   121   South  Hudson  St.,   Oklahoma  City,   Okla. 

Doubleday  Page  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Educational    Film   Exchange,    370    Seventh   Ave.,   New   York. 

General  Electric   Co.,    Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

General  Vision   Co.,   565   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

W.   W.    Hodkinson   Corp.,    469   Fifth   Ave.,    New  York. 

Kinema   Film   Service,   806   South   Wabash  Ave..   Chicago. 

National   Motion   Picture   Company,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 

National   Non-Theatrical  Motion  Pictures,   Inc.,   130   West   46th    St.,   New  York. 

Pathe   Exchange,   Inc.,   35  W.   45th  St.,  New  York. 

Pictorial   Clubs,   Inc.,   350   Madison   Ave.,   New   York. 

Premier  Productions,  Argus  Bldg.,   17  W.   32nd   St.,  New  York. 

Plymouth    Film   Corporation,    46  W.    24th   St.,   New   York. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  327   So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

United  Artists,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

United  Cinema  Co.,   120   W.  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Vitagraph,  Inc.,  E.  15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  New  York. 

Wholesome  Film   Service,  Inc.,   42  Melrose,   Boston,   Mass. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.   Co.,   East   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Y.   M.  C.  A.  Industrial  Motion   Picture  Bureau,   347  Madison  Ave.,  New   York. 
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Filming  County 
History 

While  incidents  and  locations 
have  been  recorded  in  motion  pic- 
tures for  future  historical  refer- 
ence, it  remained  for  Parke  County, 
in  Indiana,  to  be  the  first  to  make  a 
complete  picture  of  the  entire 
county  by  townships.  Each  town- 
ship shows  its  religious,  social,  and 
educational  activities,  and  its  agri- 
cultural methods  from  earliest 
times  up  to  the  present.  Every 
school  child  in  the  county  appears 
in  the  picture,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  some  day  one  of 
these  children  may  be  the  man  of 
the  hour. 

Accurate  film  records  were  made 
of  the  county's  historical  buildings 
and  sites,  its  old  log  cabins,  and 
those  of  its  pioneers  and  Civil  War 
veterans  who  are  still  living  ■ —  all 
these  are  now  passing  rapidly  into 
history. 

All  the  beautiful  scenic  spots  in 
the  county  are  included  in  the  pic- 
ture. 


These  pictures  were  taken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Parke  County 
Historical  Society  in  co-operation 
with  the  Chautauqua  board.  A  day 
in  the  Chautauqua  program  was 
given  to  the  Historical  Society  for 
the  showing  of  this  12,000  foot  pic- 
ture. The  photography  was  done 
by  Captain  Barnett  W.  Harris. 

The  entire  production  was  made 
without  any  political,  religious  or 
racial  dissension,  and  the  whole 
county  served  without  pay.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  future  generations 
and  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Historical   Society. 


The     Bolshevik     Government 
Uses  Home-Made  Propa- 
ganda Films 

A  striking  instance  of  the  serv- 
ice of  motion  pictures  in  informing 
(or  misinforming)  a  people  was 
given  in  the  so  called  "Propaganda 
Trains"  in  Soviet  Russia.  These 
trains  carried  motion  picture  pro- 
jectors throughout  the  country, 
showing  to  the  peasants  in  remote 
districts  the  pictures  of  Lenin  and 


other  soviet  rulers,  spreading  the 
propaganda  of  Soviet  rule,  etc.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Russia 
had  been  completely  disorganized 
during  and  after  the  world  war. 
There  was  no  press  (and  still  is  none 
to  any  extent),  no  paper  to  print 
anything,  no  organized  railway 
service,  none  of  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  dissiminating  news  or  knowl- 
edge. These  "Propaganda  Trains," 
of  which  there  were  barely  a  dozen, 
were  the  only  direct  connecting 
links  between  Moscow  and  the 
more  rural  population.  If  it  were 
not  for  these  trains  and  the  mov- 
ing pictures  they  carried,  many  a 
Russian  peasant  never  would  have 
known  the  likeness  of  Lenin, — "the 
god  Lenin,"  as  some  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  muzhiki 
called  the  communist  ruler. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
253  of  the  August  issue  of  Visual 
Education,  the  Naval  Aircraft 
Factory  should  have  been  located 
at   League  Island, 


THE  SCHOLASTIC 

A  National  Magazine  for  the  Schoolroom 

The  best    current   study  for  young  people  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  drama,  science,  and  history. 

Used  by  a   thousand  schools   in   Oral  English   and  Current   History 
Classes. 

$2.00  a  year  to  any  address  —  Special  quantity  prices  to  schools 


The  Scholastic  produces  the 

Monthly  Current  Event  Picturol 

issued  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education 


Bessemer  Building 
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New  York  Office:    1133  Broadway 
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Live  stock  always  finds  a  market 


Nearly  every  fall  millions  of  bushels  of 
apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruit  go  to  waste 
because  it  doesn't  pay  to  harvest  them. 

Lack  of  a  nearby  market,  perishability, 
high  marketing  costs,  poor  quality,  lack  of 
sufficient  demand, — all  help  to  cause  this 
great  waste. 

The  live  stock  producer  has  his  troubles, 
but  the  affliction  of  "no  market"  is  today 
unknown  to  him. 

The  demand  for  the  farmer's  live  stock 
may  exist  thousands  of  miles  away.  Even 
so,  the  national  packer  has  placed  a  market 
at  his  door. 

Meat  is  more  perishable  than  most  com- 
modities, but  the  problem  of  keeping  it  in 
first  class  condition  is  solved  by  refrigeration. 

Marketing  costs  have  risen,  but  the  live 


stock  farmer  gets  a  bigger  percentage  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  than  do  producers  of 
most  other  farm  products. 

Even  live  stock  of  poor  quality  always 
finds  a  ready  market,  because  there  is  al- 
ways a  demand  for  all  grades  of  meat.  But 
good  animals  pay  out  the  best. 

We're  always  trying  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  meat  by  improving  quality,  and  by 
advertising  our  Premium  products,  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

On  the  whole,  our  live  stock  marketing 
system  "stacks  up  well."  But  Swift  & 
Company  is  always  striving  for  even 
greater  efficiency. 

This  important  service  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  the  farmers'  livestock  is  performed 
at  a  profit  from  all  sources  averaging  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Swift  &  Company 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  46,000  shareholders 
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WHEN    IT    RAINS 
—  IT    POURS 


^The  clever  hostess  arms  herself 
against  humiliation 


O  ALT  that  refuses  to  pour  out  of 
^  salt  cellars  can  mar  the  most  care' 
fully  prepared  luncheon  or  dinner. 

You  know  it.  Every  woman  does. 
It's  especially  embarrassing  when  you 
have  critical  guests. 

The  simple  'way  to  avoid  this  annoy 
ance  is  to  use  Morton's  Salt.  It 
doesn't  lump  or  cake.  It  pours — 
even  "when  it  rains  it  pours." 

This  is  a  delightful  feature.  You  and 
all  other  women  will  appreciate  it. 


Millions  buy  for  this  advantage  alone. 

And  of  course  the  quality  of  this 
salt  and  its  pleasing  flavor  are  un' 
questioned;  Morton  makes  it — 
another  reason  for  it  being  the  favor- 
ite salt  of  the  nation. 

Order  at  least  two  packages  from 
your  grocer  today  One  for  your 
kitchen  to  better  your  foods.  The 
other  for  your  bath.  Morton's  salt 
with  water  makes  a  splendid  effec- 
tive dentifrice,  mouth  wash  and 
general  lotion. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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Pictured  Service 


AMERICAN    VIEW    POINT    PICTUEOL 
SERIES 

The  American  View  Point  Society  under  the 
editorship  of  Donald  F.  Stewart  have  produced 
four  illustrated  books  of  unusual  text  educa- 
tional value.  These  books  are  adapted  to  use 
in  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities and  for  civic  work  at  Americanization 
centers.  Following  the  outline  suggested  by 
these  books  Mr.  Stewart  has  compiled  and 
written  syllabi  for  four  Picturol  series.  The 
subjects  covered  are  Civics,  based  on  "We  and 
Our  Government"  by  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks 
of  New  York  University;  U.  S.  History,  based 
on  "We  and  Our  History,"  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  of  Harvard  University;  Economics  based 
on  "We  and  Our  Work"  by  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  University  and  Physiology  based  on  "We 
and  Our  Health"  by  Dr.  E.  George  Payne, 
formerly  of  Harris  Teachers  College  at  St. 
Louis,  now  of  New  York  University. 

THE    SCHOLASTIC    MAGAZINE 

The  Scholastic  Magazine  Current  Events 

Service 

The  Scholastic  Magazine  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Donald  F.  Stewart,  editor  of  the 
American  Viewpoint  Society  and  Rufus  Daniel 
Smith  will  release  a  monthly  current  event 
service.  The  service  which  covers  a  ten 
months  school  period  will  consist  of  a  monthly 
Picturol  and  an  accompanying  syllabus  with 
ten  issues  of  the  Scholastic  Magazine,  an 
illustrated  bi-monthly  current  event  magazine, 
for  use  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and 
Civics  classes. 


BOY  SCOUT   PICTUROL  SERIES 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the 
Corte-Scope  Company  has  been  able  to  make  a 
series  of  Pitcurols  covering  every  subject 
required  for  tenderfoot,  second-class  and  first- 
class  scouting.  A  large  number  of  experts  in 
boy  and  girl  training  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  this  very  valuable  series.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  crediting  Professor 
Charles  Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  Cap- 
tain Francis  Gidney,  former  Master  of  the 
Gilwell  Training  School  for  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  Captain 
Chauncey  A.  Hyatt  of  the  Swimming  and  Life 
Saving  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  their  contributions  to  the  work  which 
has  made,  these  pictures  invaluable  to  schools, 
churches  and  social  institutions  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  boys.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  are — Knots  and  Their  Uses,  Hik- 
ing, Trail  Signs,  Back  Packing  and  Estimation, 
First  Steps  in  First  Aid,  Fire  Lighting  and 
Fire  Building,  Life  Saving  and  Resuscitation 
and  other  outdoor  activities. 

HEALTH  AND   SANITATION 
PICTUROLS 

Dr.  C.  E.  Turner  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  whose  work  has  taken 
him  far  into  the  field  of  health  and  sanitation, 
edited  and  compiled  a  series  of  Picturols  and 
syllabi  which  are  valuable  not  only  as  school 
Picturols  but  can  be  used  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage by  Sanitation  Boards  and  Civic  or- 
ganizations. 


LITERATURE   SERIES 

A  series  of  charts  has  been  produced  by 
Dr.  John  B.  MacHarg  of  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin  which  show  the  relation 
between  the  history  and  the  literature  of  our 
country. 

These  charts  are  the  result  of  years  of 
rsearch.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  produced 
an  excellent  set  of  views  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Washington  Irving's 
Alhambra,  and  a  collection  of  maps,  scenes 
and  illustrations  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

This  series  contains  also  a  set  of  twenty- 
five  original  drawings  illustrating  Kingley's 
Water   Babies. 

BIBLE    LAND    SERIES 

Members  of  the  American  Colony  in 
Jerusalem  have,  for  twenty  years,  been  going 
up  and  down  the  land  to  secure  the  pictures 
of  every  place  having  Biblical  mention. 
Under  the  editorship  of  J.  E.  Holley  their 
entire  library  of  2000  wonderful  pictures  of 
interest  from  geographical,  historical  and 
religious  standpoints  have  been  made  into  a 
series  of  Picturols.  These  are  non-denomina- 
tional. A  manual  accompanies  this  series. 
THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST    SERIES 

Another  remarkable  and  inspiritational  set  of 
Picturols  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Holley.  It  contains  eleven  rolls  which  depict 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  show  the 
ideals  for  which  he  strove  in  his  teachings. 
These  are  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  Sunday 
School  and  Church  work  and  tend  to  make  the 
teachings  of  Christ  real  and  interesting  to  the 
student. 

VISUAL    TEXT    SERIES 

To  meet  the  shortage  in  slide  material  of 
subjects  suitable  for  High  School  classes  irt 
Ancient,  Modern  and  Medieval  History.  Dr. 
Eugene  Stork  of  the  Visual  Text  Book  Pub- 
lishers has  compiled  an  exceptionally  fine  set 
of  Picturols.  An  informative  syllabi  accom- 
panies this  series.  They  are  suitable  for  work 
in  foreign  Language  and  Art  classes  as  well 
as  in  History. 


tr 


Illustration  (from  photograph)  showing  the  Trans-Lux 
Opaque  Projector  in  actual  use.  The  picture  shown 
on  the  Trans-Lux  Screen  (No.  2  size  30x36  inches) 
is  the  projected  image  of  a  POST  CARD. 


jiffilk 


if 


"Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  had  the  most  marvelous  demonstration 
of  picture  showing  ever  invented.  It  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  in  broad  daylight,  in  full  color, 
direct  from  a  post  card,  a  page  from  a  book,  a 
cartoon  from  a  daily  paper,  a  photograph,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  direct  from  a  magazine 
as  they  did  show  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is 
a  wonderful  achievement,  and  at  a  price,  we  think, 
below  any  other  picture  machine." 


(Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  (of  Boston,  Mass.)  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  in  the  United  States,  while  at- 
tending the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  July  of  this  year,  saw  a  demonstration  of 
the  Trans-Lux  Opaque  Projector  and  Trans-Lux 
Daylight  Picture  Screen,  as  did  thousands  of  others, 
and  unsolicited  ivrote  the  above  and  published  it  in 
his  Journal  of  Education,  edition  of  July  17,  1924.) 


Write   today   for   illustrated   folder  and   prices. 

Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,  Inc. 

36  West  44th  St. 

New  York 
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IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  I 

I                                 CHILDRENS  FOUNDATION  f 

|    "The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs"  | 

A  survey  of  present  day  knowledge  regarding  Child  | 
|       Nature,    Child   Well-Being,    and   Child   Education. 

Prepared    by    a    specially    selected    staff    of    sixteen    dis-  | 

|       tinguished   specialists   under   the   supervision   of  M.    V.   O'Shea,  | 

1       Professor  of  Education,  The  University  of  Wisconsin.      Among  | 

|       the  Contributors  are:     Honorable  John   J.   Tigert,    Dr.   Bird  T.  | 

|        Baldwin,    Dr.    W.   R.    P.   Emerson,    Dr.    William  A.   White,    Dr.  J 

1       L.  S.   Hollingworth,   Professor  Walter  F.   Dearborn,   Dr.   Henry  | 

|       Neumann,    Professor    E.    A.     Kirkpatrick,     Professor    Mary    T.  | 

I       Whitley,    Dr.    Winfield   Scott   Hall,    Professor  H.    H.    Goddard,  j 

1       Dr.   Frederick  E.   Bolton.  | 

For  the  practical  use  and  application  of  teachers,  parents,  | 

|       and   citizens   dealing   with   children.      It  is   an   effort   to    bridge  | 

|       the  gap  between  what  we  know  about  children  and  what  we  do  § 

|       about  them.      It  represents  the  latest  information  of  successful  1 

|       methods    of    the    experts   in    Child    Well-Being    and    Education.  | 

The  volume  consists  of  over  five  hundred  pages  with  many  | 

|       illustrations  and  extensive  bibliographies.      It  is  bound  in  extra  \ 

|       cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  | 

"The  Child:     His  Nature  and 
His  Needs" 

|       can  be  secured,   post  paid,   by  sending   a  subscription   of  One  | 

|       Dollar  to   the  Publication   Fund   of   the   Childrens  Foundation,  1 

1       Valparaiso,  Indiana.  § 
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WebsterSNew 
International  Dictionary 

\The  Supreme  Qufhorih/' 

The  Dictionary  will  prove  a  con- 
stant friend  and  helper  to  pupils 
especially  in  their  English,  Ge- 
ography, and  History  lessons. 
What  more  lasting  service  can  you, 
as  a  teacher,  perform  than  to  direct 
an  inquiring  mind  to  the  source  of 
accurate,  up-to-nlate  information? 

Why  not  say  to  your  Principal  that 
a  New  International  is  much 
needed  in  your  classroom  ?  Write 
for  Helps  in  Teaching  the  Diction- 
ary, Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Get  the  Best 


What  do  you  know? 
What  do  you  want  to  know- 
about  milk 

If  you  teach  or  advise  young  or  old  you  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  your  subject. 

Years  of  painstaking  efforts  in  the  production  of 
PURE  WHOLESOME  MILK,  and  a  distributing  organiza- 
tion equalled  by  none  in  the  world,  makes  BORDEN'S 
FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  an  objective  for 
those  desiring  information. 

Send  for  booklet  — 


C< 


MILK" 


And  its  essential  parts  and  service  to  mankind. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

(Milk  Education  Bureau) 
110  Hudson  Street  New  York 
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.The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Library 

contains  authentic  illustrative  material  for  visual  instruction, 
based  on  sound  educational  principles   and  practices. 


For  the  Class  Room 

There  are  Picturols  covering,  Geography;  U.  S.  His- 
tory and  Civics;  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory; Home  Economics;  Industrial;  General  Science; 
Agriculture;  Nature  Study;  Literature;  Art;  Chemistry; 
Physics;  Zoology  and  other  subjects. 


Current  Events 

Each  month,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine, a  Current  Event  Picturol  is  issued  covering  im- 
portant events  of  the  day.  This  service  is  available 
on  a  monthly  or  yearly  basis. 


Boy  Scout  Activities 

A  series  of  Picturols  on  just  the  things  the  growing 
boy  likes  to  know  about.  These  views  officially 
arranged  and  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Religious  Education 

A  series  of  Picturols,  on  the  Bible  Land  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, and  Life  and  Travels  of  Jesus,  for  the  Church  and 
the  Bible  Class. 


The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern 


A  Practical  and  Economical  Visual  Aid 

The  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  standard  width  non-inflam- 
mable film  bearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  views  which  are 
projected  through  a  small  but  powerful  lantern  show- 
ing still  pictures  on  the  screen  as  if  projected  from 
glass  lantern  slides.  With  the  Picturol  Lantern  clear 
sharp  pictures  can  be  projected  individually  or 
serially.  The  Picturol  Lantern  operates  ■  from  any 
electric  light  circuit  or  battery  and  weighs  only  four 
and  one-half  pounds.  Each  Lantern  is  equipped  with 
a    Bausch    and    Lomb    Cinephor   projection    lens. 

Picturols  may  be  purchased  separately  or  in  Sets. 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


"Picturol"    Registered    U.    S.    Pat.    Off. 
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Progressive  Teacher  Is  Best  By  Every  Test 


Pre-eminent  in  the 
South  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Circulates 

In  every  State  in 
the  "Union,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Canada. 


The  June  number  of  Progressive  Teacher  has 
just  come  in.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  splendid  magazine  of  educational  journalism, 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  have  ex- 
amined most  of  the  school  magazines  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Joy  E.  Morgan,  Editor, 
The  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Asso., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Offer— PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 
Six  Months  only  $1.00 


Progressive 
Teacher  will  keep 
you  professionally 
and  educationally 
informed. 


Progressive   Teacher 
McCall's   Magazine 
Today's   Housewife 

Progressive  Teacher 
Designer 

Progressive  Teacher 
Youth's  Companion 
McCall's   Magazine 

Progressive  Teacher 
American  Magazine 

Progressive  Teacher 
Junior  Home  Magazine 
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San  Antonio  Junior  High  Schools  Use  the  Acme  S.  V.  E. 
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N  1923,  at  the  cost  of  one  million 
dollars,  these  seven  new  Junior 
High  Schools  were  built  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Each  is  equip- 
ped with  one  or  more  Acme  S.  V.  E. 
Motion  Picture  Projectors. 

For  many  years  the  Acme  S.  V.  E. 
Motion  Picture  Projector  has  been  used 
in  schools.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be 
the  most  adaptable  machine  for  educa- 
tional work.  Users  preference,  based  on 
its  performance,  is  Acme's  strongest 
testimonial. 

To  those  communities  which  are  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  the  jun- 
ior high  school  or  the  platoon  system — 
and  to  all  educators  in  general — there 
is  a  message  awaiting  you  about  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  in 
visual  instruction. 

Just  tear  off  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
sign  your  name  and  address,  mail  it  to  us 
and  we  will  send  free,  without  any  obliga- 
tions on  your  part,  considerable  informa- 
tion on  this   great  work. 


AcmeMotionPicture  Projector  Company 

1132-1136  W.  AUSTIN  AVENUE 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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film  safety. 

Look  for  the  identification  and  know 
you  have  the  safety  that  the  port- 
able, unenclosed  projection  machine 
requires. 
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SCHOOLFILMS 

Subjects  Built  for  Teaching  I 


Years  of  continuous  and  constructive  activity  and 
service  in  the  field  of  Visual  Instruction  enables  the 
Society  to  help  you  in  many  ways  in  solving  your  par- 
ticular problems. 

If  you  are  establishing  a  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction,  a  Film  Library,  or  are  interested  in  visual 
aids  or  practices  in  any  phase  of  their  development,  ask 
us  to  assist  you. 

FILM   LIBRARY 

Superintendents  and  School  Boards  everywhere  are  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  and  economy  of  owning  prints  of  films 
covering  fundamental  subjects.  There  are  a  number  of  reels 
in  our  library  which  are  needed  by  schools  many  times  during 
each  term.  Amounts  saved  in  rental  soon  pay  for  new  prints 
and  provide  you  with  valuable  additions  to  your  permanent 
film  library.     Our  subjects  are  numerous  and  varied. 

RENTAL    LIBRARY 

In  order  to  better  serve  our  patrons  who  need  certain  subjects 
only  occasionally  during  the  year,  we  have  recently  placed 
our  films  in  the  libraries  of  a  large  number  of  Extension  De- 
partments of  State  Universities  and  State  Departments  of 
Public  Education  so  that  every  school  can  now  be  served  on  a 
rental  basis  from  its  own  or  an  adjoining  state  institution  at 
very  low  rental  rates  and  transportation  charges,  together 
with  a  great  saving  in  time. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
"EDUCATIONAL  MOTION  PICTURES" 


Send  all  inquiries  and  bookings  to 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL   EDUCATION,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 

Pioneers  in  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Non-inflammable  Motion  Pictures 
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IS  MARS  INHABITED? 

Editorial  by  F.  R.  MOULTON 

m 

MARS,  a  red  planet  now  hanging  in  the  southern 
evening  sky,  has  recently  been  nearer  the  earth 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  past,  or*  than 
it  will  be  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  true,  when 
one  gets  down  to  actual  facts,  that  the  difference 
in  distance  between  the  present  and  other  close  ap- 
proaches happening  at  intervals  of  about  two  years,  is 
not  very  great ;  and,  moreover,  the  planet  is  now 
so  low  in  the  south,  as  seen  from  our  latitudes,  that 
the  earth's  unsteady  atmosphere  has  greatly  interfered 
with  observations  of  it.  But,  in  spite  of  these  things, 
much  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  respecting  the 
possible  inhabitants  of  Mars  and  the  possibility  of 
communicating'  with  them. 


IT  IS  THE  opinion  of  most  astronomers  that  Mars 
is  not  suited  for  the  abode  of  high  forms  of  life. 
Briefly  stated,  its  diameter  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  earth  (the  earth  is  about  seven  times 
greater  in  volume)  ;  its  atmosphere  is  very  rare,  com- 
parable to  that  on  the  earth's  highest  mountain  peaks ; 
it  has  no  large  bodies  of  water ;  it  receives  in  one 
of  our  years  less  heat  per  unit  area  than  is  received 
by  the  earth's  poles  in  the  same  period;  its  year  is 
twenty-three  of  our  months  in  length;  and  at  its 
recent  approach  to  the  earth  it  was  distant  35,000,000 
miles,  or  about  150  times  as  far  as  the  moon.  Even 
if  Mars  were  inhabited  by  beings  in  every  respect 
similar  to  ourselves,  using  the  same  language,  and 
having  the  same  means  of  communication,  the  problem 
of  our  establishing  communication  with  them  across 
the  appalling  distance  that  separates  the  earth  from 
Mars,  even  at  their  closest,  is  one  that  seems  absolutely 
hopeless   of  solution. 


EVEN  if  Mars  is  not  inhabited,  Venus,  which  is 
now  a  brilliant  morning  star  in  the  eastern  sky, 
may  be,  for  in  size  and  atmosphere  and  other  char- 
acteristics it  is  very  much  like  the  earth.  No  other 
of  the  eight  planets  that  circulate  around  the  sun 
can  be  inhabited.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
may  not  be  planets  revolving  about  other  suns,  mil- 
lions of  them,  that  are  inhabited.  The  great  telescopes 
of  the  present  time  enable  astronomers  to  see  and 
photograph  several  hundred  millions  of  suns,  or  stars 
as  they  are  ordinarily  called,  some  of  which  are  vastly 
greater  than  our  own  sun,  whose  volume  is  more  than 
a  million  times  that  of  the  earth.  Whether  or  not 
these  other  suns  have  planets  similar  to  the  earth  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  by  observation,  because  plan- 
ets are  far  too  minute  and  non-luminous  to  be  seen 


at  the  vast  distances  of  the  stars;  but,  since  millions 
of  these  other  suns  in  all  determinable  respects  are 
counterparts  of  our  own  sun,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  many  of  them  have  planets,  and  that  some 
of  the  planets  are  inhabited. 


WHY  do  we  speculate  about  the  habitability  of 
other  worlds?  The  answer  is  that  our  curiosity 
is  confined  by  no  boundaries.  At  first  thought,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  such  speculations  are  wholly 
useless.  Even  though  they  can  never  be  placed  on 
a  firm  basis  they  are  not  futile.  In  thinking  of  life 
on  other  planets  we  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  life  on  this  one,  just  as  acquaintance  with  a  foreign 
country  makes  us  know  our  own  better.  If  Mars, 
for  example,  is  inhabited  the  life  there,  at  least  the 
higher  forms  of  it,  must  be  very  different  physically 
from  the  life  on  the  earth,  because  the  physical  en- 
vironment in  which  it  exists  is  entirely  different  from 
that  on  the  earth.  Human  beings  could  not  live  on 
a  planet  with  so  little  water  and  light  and  atmosphere, 
to  say  nothing  of  probable  low  temperatures  and 
other  unfavorable  conditions.  In  attempting  to  im- 
agine the  characteristics  of  organisms  that  could 
flourish  in  such  an  environment,  we  understand  better 
our  adjustment  to  our  own. 


BUT  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  that  is 
still  more  important.  At  first  one  thinks  of  the 
highest  forms  of  life  on  other  worlds  as  having  social, 
economic  and  political  organizations  similar  to  our 
own.  In  this  country  we  think  of  republics,  stable 
society,  and  abundance;  in  some  others  they  think 
of  despots,  and  struggles,  and  starvation.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  shows  us  that  life  on  other  plan- 
ets need  not  be,  and  probably  would  not  be,  at  pre- 
cisely the  stage  of  development  now  reached  by  the 
human  race.  If  there  is  life  on  Venus,  in  intellectual 
development  it  may  very  well  now  be  at  the  stage 
which  our  ancestors  attained  a  million  years  ago,  or 
which  our  successors  will  attain  a  million  years  in 
the  future.  In  striving  to  imagine  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  worlds  are  like  we  formulate  our  best 
hopes  for  our  own  race,  free  from  hampering  effects 
of  our  historic  prejudices.  The  value  of  these  form- 
ulations lies  in  the  fact  that  ideals  are  the  first  steps 
in  progress.  Consequently,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  at 
night  up  towards  the  stars,  and  let  our  minds  again 
and  again  construct  images  of  remote  Utopias,  for 
they  are  unconsciously  expressions  of  our  highest 
aspirations  for  the  future  of  our  own  kind. 
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Teaching  Elementary  Botany  by  Means  of 
Blue  Prints  and  Smoke  Prints 


WHEN  studying  plant  life  in 
the  grammar  grades  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  go 
too  deeply  into  the  details  of  flower 
structure.  Children  will  be  inter- 
ested in  flower,  root  and  leaf  struct- 
ure just  so  long;  then  it  becomes 
tiresome  and  they  lose  interest. 
They  need  only  enough  real  Botany 
to  enable  them  to  identify  plants  by 
looking  them  up  in  any  popular 
flower  guide.  The  real  goal  of  plant 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
to  teach  children  to  know  and  love 
the  plants  of  their  locality. 

In  the  fall  it  is  well  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  construction 
of  one  compound  flower,  and  in  the 
spring  of  one  simple  flower,  prefer- 
ably an  apple  blossom. 

Smoke  Prints 

Smoke  printing  is  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  way  of  making  accu- 
rate copies  of  leaf  shapes  and  vern- 
ation. The  materials  cost  prac- 
tically nothing,  which  in  itself  is 
quite  a  recommendation.  The  chil- 
dren are  requested  to  bring  a  dozen 
sheets  of  soft  drawing  paper,  a  tiny 
piece   of   bacon  rind,   a    couple   of 


Preparing   the    paper    for    smoke    prints 


old  newspapers  and  as  many  differ- 
ent varieties  of  oak  leaves  as  they 
can  find.  Oak  leaves  are  good  for 
beginners  to  use  as  they  are  tough, 
do  not  wilt  readily,  and  most  chil- 
dren know  them. 

The  newspapers  are  torn  in  sheets 
to  correspond  in  size  to  their  draw- 
ing paper,  and  laid  aside.  One 
piece  of  drawing  paper  is  used  to 
make  an  ink  pad.  The  center  of 
this  paper  is  lightly  greased  with 
the  bacon  rind;  then  the  greased 
part  is  moved  slowly  back  and 
forth  over  the  tip  of  the  flame  of 
a  lighted  candle  until  it  is  covered 
with  a  velvety  coat  of  soot.  The 
combination  of  soot  and  grease 
makes  an  indelible  ink. 

How   to  Make  a  Smoke  Print 

Lay  the  ink  pad  face  up  on  part 
of  the  pile  of  newspapers.  Place 
a  leaf  on  the  black  part ;  cover  it 
with  a  piece  of  newspaper  and 
gently  rub  and  press  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  to  get  it  well 
inked.  Lay  aside  the  soiled  piece 
of  newspaper  and  the  inked  pad. 
Place  a  clean  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  on  top  of  the  newspapers  and 
lay  the  leaf  upon  it  with  the  sooty 
side  down.  Cover  it  over  with  a 
clean  piece  of  newspaper.  Rub 
firmly  and  gently  over  the  leaf, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  slip. 
Remove  the  newspaper  and  the  leaf 
and  you  will  have  a  black  leaf- 
print.  It  may  take  several  trials 
before  a  perfect  print  is  secured. 
Use  a  fresh  piece  of  newspaper 
each  time  to  avoid  smudging. 

An  interesting  task  is  to  put  a 
single  leaf  print  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
then  identify  the  leaf  and  label  it 
as  to  shape,  edge  and  veination. 
The  rest  of  the  space  may  be  used 
for  cut-out  pictures  of  the  tree, 
and  for  small  advertisements  show- 
ing the  value  of  the  tree  either  from 
a  decorative  or  a  commercial  stand- 
point. 


Blue  Prints 

The  popularity  of  the  penny  sun- 
pictures  which  children  buy  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  delight 
which  they  take  in  doing  blue-print 
work. 

LTnless  bought  from  a  drafting 
company,  blue  print  paper  is  quite 
expensive.  It  is  most  economical 
to  buy  it  in  a  36",  one  hundred 
vard  roll.     This  roll  costs  less  than 


Making  blue-prints, — a  fascinating 

feature  of  the  nature  study 

program 

$3.00  and  serves  for  one  season's 
work  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children.  By  tying  the  roll  so  as 
to  keep  it  firm  it  can  be  taken  into 
the  dark  room  and  sawed  into  four 
and  six  inch  lengths.  By  placing  a 
four  and  a  six  inch  roll  in  a  shoe 
box  with  strip  coming  out  from 
under  the  lid  at  either  side  it  can  be 
handled  and  cut  in  lengths  to  fit  the 
size  of  the  flower  to  be  used  in 
making  the  print. 

A  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  and 
a  piece  of  glass  make  a  satisfactory 
printing  frame. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  bring 

in  several  different  kinds  of  wild 

flowers,  selecting  single  sprays  that 

will  make  artistic  pictures.     In  the 

(Concluded  on  page  341) 
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WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR, 
OUT  OF  DOORS  this  month. 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 


"Along    the    roadside,    like    the  flowers 
of  gold, 

That    tawny    Incas    for    their    gardens 
wrought, 

Heavy  with  sunshine  droops  the  golden- 
rod." 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  in  your 
winter  bouquet,  —  milk-weed  pods 
are  just  bursting,  cat-tails  are  ripe 
and  the  teasel's  erect  brown  heads 
rise  invitingly  above  the  dying 
wayside  plants. 

Along  the  railroad  tracks  and  in 
the  vacant  lots  may  be  found  the 
dainty  pods  of  the  toadflax  and  the 
pale  bladderwort,  and  in  the  wood 
lots  the  bittersweet  runs  riot  over 
old  rail  fences.  The  berries  of  the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit  gleam  red  above 
the  fallen  leaves,  but  let  them  re- 
main to  grace  the  forest  floor,  lest 
their  nodding  blossoms  be  missing 
from  next  spring's  pageant." 

In  some  well-built,  deserted  bird 
nest,  the  big-eyed  deer  mouse  is 
putting  up  his  winter  store  of  seeds 
and  acorns.  Squirrels  are  busy 
burying  acorns,  so  that  the  Hungry 
Moon  shall  not  find  them  unpre- 
pared; and  many  an  acorn  that  is 
buried  and  not  dug  up,  sprouts  in 
the   Spring,   thus   repaying  Nature 
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RAMBLING  VINES 


for  her  lavish  gift  of  fruit.  The 
plump  tad-pole  of  the  leopard- frog 
has  snuggled  down  in  the  soft  mud 
of  the  pond  to  sleep  away  the  win- 
ter; the  craw-fish  is  busy  sinking 
his  well  far  below  the  frost  line; 
and  the  fat  toad  has  elbowed  his 
way  down  into  the  rich  black  dirt 
of  the  garden. 

The  sap-sucker  goes  his  final 
rounds  boring  his  tiny  holes  for 
one  last  draught  of  ebbing  sap  to 
toast  the  passing  year,  and  in  his 
wake  come  wasps  and  butterflies — 
forlorn  remnants  of  dead  summer 
days.  The  mourning-cloak  comes 
too  and  takes  a  last  sweet  sip, 
spreads  his  strong  wings  to  warm 
himself  in  the  mellowing  sunlight 
before  creeping  away  to  sleep  and 
dream  of  summer;  and  the  drones, 
those  poor  unfortunates,  are  drag- 
ged, from  the  hive  to  die.  Deep 
in  his  cellar  in  the  earth,  the  un- 
sightly tomato  worm  has  been 
changed  by  magic  into  a  tiny  brown 
jug- 


Stand  quietly  in  the  hushed 
woodland  and  listen  to  the  thud  of 
the  haw-apples  as  they  drop  like 
living  rubies  among  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  crumpled  leaves  of  the 
wild  grape-vine  disclose  clusters  of 
purpling  grapes,  which  need  but  a 
touch  of  frost  to  sweeten.  Crimson 
berries  hang  pendant  under  the 
canes  of  the  barberry  and  the  clus- 
ters of  the  mountain  ash  have 
brightened  to  red  since  summer 
waned.  Long  seed  pods  hang  from 
the  leafless  catalpas ;  and  oak,  and 
ash,  and  maple  are  sifting  down 
their  vari-colored  leaves  to  clog  the 
forest  creeks.  Under  the  fallen 
leaves,  the  waxen  fruit  of  the 
creeping  snow-berries  lie  protected 
from  the  early  frosts ;  and  peeping 
from  the  shelter  of  their  evergreen 
leaves  are  the  bright  red  berries  of 
the  partridge-berry  and  the  winter- 
green.  The  heavenly  blue  of  the 
summer  dust-flower  is  repeated  in 
the  gentians. 

In  the  tangle  of  cloudy  asters 
and  the  blur  of  tarnished  gold,  the 
mousy  little  junco  and  the  chick- 
adee tumble  and  lilt  and  chuckle, 
as  if  the  coming  winter  held  no 
terrors. 


THE  DUSKY  BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  DEADLY 

NIGHTSHADE    HAVE    TURNED    TO 

SCARLET    DRUPES 
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An  Educator  You  Should  Know 


"G 


REAT  men.  are  rare." 
This  is  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Albert  Edward  Win- 
ship,  educator,  lecturer,  author  and 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Life  of  Horace  Mann. 

Great  men  are  indeed  rare,  and 
our  attention  should  be  called  to 
them.  That  man  is  truly  great  who 
possesses  and  uses  the  qualities  of 
strong,  unselfish  leadership,  keen 
spirit,  and  vivid  personal- 
ity. Men  do  great  things 
for  money,  for  fame.  But 
"great  men  are  rare"  who 
give  to  the  world  whole- 
heartedly, in  the  real  spirit 
of  world-democracy  their 
leadership,  their  personali- 
ties, and  the  fruits  of  keen 
thinking  for  the  solution  of 
current  day  problems.  Such 
a  man  is  Dr.  Winship. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding 
and  most  significant  feat- 
u  r  e  of  Dr.  Winship's 
achievement  is  that  he 
knows  America,  American 
schools  and  American 
school  people  better,  prob- 
ably, than  any  one  else  has 
ever  known  them.  He 
knows  them  from  personal 
contact,  from  direct  ob- 
servation, from  study.  To 
this  knowledge  has  been 
added  not  only  a  nat- 
urally keen  and  tinder- 
standing  insight  into  school 
problems,  but  a  well 
rounded  and  active  life  in 
the  educational  field.  When 
a  very  young  man  he  was  principal 
of  a  graded  school  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts ;  later  a  teacher  at 
the  Bridgewater  State  Normal 
School,  and  a  student  at  the  And- 
over  Theological  Seminary.  He 
holds  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Let- 
ters (University  of  Nashville)  and 
Doctor  of  Law  (University  of  Ver- 
mont). 

Dr.  Winship  is  the  author  of 
numerous  educational  books  among 
which   are   "The   Shop,"   in  which 


he  calls  attention  to  social,  home 
and  church  reform  through  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  labor- 
life  of  the  people.  In  "Danger 
Signals  for  Teachers"  are  accumu- 
lated some  of  the  valuable  and  in- 
spiring things  that  have  been  said 
by  Dr.  Winship  from  the  platform 
during  his  tours  through  the  coun- 
try. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  great  influ- 
ence in  Dr.  Winship's  career  and  a 


A.   E.   Winship 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  since 

source  of  continual  inspiration  to 
him.  Sufficient  credit  and  glory,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Winship,  have  never 
been  given  to  that  "immortal  edu- 
cator." 

Thirty  years  ago,  as  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  Dr.  Winship 
made  an  important  study  of  the 
family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  study  of  the 
Jukes  family.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished both  in  the  Journal  of  edu- 
cation and  in  book  form,  and  had  a 


he 
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of 
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large  sale  and  much  influence.  In 
response  to  many  suggestions  this 
remarkable  study  of  the  Jukes  and 
Edwards  families  will  be  repub- 
lished in  the  October,  1924,  issues 
of  the  Journal. 

From  December,  1923,  to 
August,  1924,  Dr.  Winship  lectured 
in  fifty- four  universities  and  col- 
leges in  thirty-two  different  states. 
During  that  time  also  he  made 
many  convention,  dedication,  grad- 
uation and  commencement 
addresses.  In  fifty  years 
he  has  made  fifty-seven 
trips  from  the  East  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  always  lec- 
turing in  cities  and  univer- 
sities en  route.  Recently  a 
prominent  man  who  has 
achieved  much  in  sociologi- 
cal and  scientific  fields  pub- 
licly attributed  his  success 
to  an  inspiration 
ceived  as  a  boy 
grades  from  one 
Winship's  lectures. 

In  this  half  century  he 
has  utilized  his  observa- 
tions in  promoting  Ameri- 
can prosperity,  especially 
by  advancing  community 
interests  in  educational  and 
welfare  activities.  H  i  s 
,  thinking  has  always  been 
in  large  units.  Propaganda, 
new  schemes  and  experi- 
ments have  no  place  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moves. 
He  has  always  kept  ahead 
of  the  procession  by  distin- 
guishing between  what 
somebody  thinks  will  work 
and  what  has  already  worked. 

An  active  life  and  one  of  world- 
service  is  that  of  Dr.  Winship ! 
While  he  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most workers  for  years  in  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  he 
has  never,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, received  one  penny  from  its 
treasury  for  railroad  fares,  hotel 
bills  or  advertising.  His  service  is 
voluntary,  abundant  and  whole- 
hearted ;  he  is  a  great  force  in 
America  today. 
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Albania — Where  Time  Has  Stood  Still 

By  Elizabeth  L.  Cleveland* 

(THIS  IS  THE  FIFTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  DISCUSSIONS  OF  IMPORTANT  BUT  LESS 
WELL  KNOWN  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.) 


It  is,  to  the  Turk,  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk,"  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  untounched  Albanianness  of 
Albania,  particularly  that  mountain- 
ous northern  section  which  one  of 
its  early  explorers,  the  English- 
woman, Miss  Edith  Durham,  has 
called  "High  Albania."  § 

Here  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years  the  Turk  guarded  the  Euro- 
pean border  and  made  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  Europeans  to 
penetrate.  Even  European  travell- 
ers were  shut  out  or  traveled  with 
such  difficulty  and  danger  as  to  dis- 
courage investigation  of  this  fas- 
cinating land. 

These  mountains  are  uncharted 
for  the  tourist.  A  day's  climbing 
on  horseback  from  Scutari  *  over 
these  rocky  declivitous  trails  and 
one's  own  feet  seem  preferable  to 
keeping  one's  balance  on  the  un- 
steady pack  saddles  of  the  moun- 
tain ponies.  Rugged  in  the  extreme, 
the  valleys  gouged  by  mountain 
torrents,  roaring  turbulent  streams 
coursing  through  the  lower  reaches, 
these  mountain  slopes  rise  to  ir- 
regular peaks  often  bare  of  trees 
or  grass.  Coming  through  from 
slightly  wooded  sections  out  into 
the  stark  and  barren  beauty  of 
these  Alpine  regions,  one  has  the 
feeling  of  entering  a  world  new- 
made,  not  only  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  man  but  barely  touched  as 
yet  in  geologic  time  by  the  carving 
of  wind  and  water. 

The  race  inhabiting  these  high 
lands  is  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians, 
by  some,  considered  the  indigenous 
Balkan  people. 

With  the  Balkan  wars  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Turk,  Albania  was 
open  to  the  West  and  one  enters 
it  now  to  find  the  wheel  of  time 
turned  back  four  centuries  at  least. 
Church    and    society    in    the    cities 


*Miss  Cleveland  was  loni;  a  resident  in  Al- 
bania, and  gave  much  of  her  strength  to  the 
American    Red    Cross    work    in    that    country. 

§In    her   book   of   that  name. 


A  typical  Albanian  mountaineer 
in    his   best    clothes 

smacking  of  the  medieval,  and  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  where  even 
Turkish  influence  failed  to  pene- 
trate one  finds  white  Aryans, 
blonds  and  brunettes,  living  the 
patriarchal,  self-sustaining  lives  of 
our  undoubted   forefathers. 

The  Oldest  Race  In  Europe 

Here  are  tribes,  living  under  tribal 
chiefs,  each  group  of  blood-related 
villages  under  a  standard-bearer, 
the  "Bairaktor".  "Bairak"  is  their 
word  for  flag.  Women,  (wives  are 
valuable  and  their  cost  is  high,) 
marry  out  of  their  tribe  and  go  to 
live  in  the  house  of  the  husband, 
usually  the  house  of  the  husband's 
father,  all  of  whose  sons  bring 
home  their  wives  to  live  and  work 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  big 
house. 

In  the  mountains,  contrary  to 
European  and  Balkan  custom, 
women  do  not  do  field  work.  The 
corn  that  furnishes  their  mush  and 
bread  is  planted  and  worked  by  the 
men.     Usually   it   is   the   children, 


boys  and  girls,  who  herd  the  flocks 
and  take  the  small  cows  and  hardy 
goats  to  pasture.  The  women 
carry  wood  and  water,  and  supply- 
ing these  prime  necessities — wood 
for  an  ever-burning  fire,  and  water 
borne  in  hand-hewn  wooden  kegs 
from  the  mountain  springs — is  no 
mean  task.  This  coupled  with  their 
labors  of  clothing  and  feeding  the 
family,  provides  for  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  economic  burden.  The 
men  are  not  always  so  busy,  as 
their  work  is  necessarily  seasonal. 

The    Albanian    Home 

In  each  stone  dwelling  of  one  or 
two  stories,  which  must  house 
beasts  as  well  as  men,  is  built  the 
flat  hearth  for  the  central  fire, 
raised  about  three  inches  from  the 
earthern  floor.  Here  all  the  cooking 
goes  on,  the  smoke  rising  slowly  to 
lose  itself  in  the  woven  brushwood 
ceiling  and  find  its  way  out  through 
the  thatched  roof. 

Cranes  are  arranged  and  pots  for 
boiling  hung,  or  snuggled  into  the 
hot  coals  sideways.  Bread  is  baked 
in  great  circular  covered  pans  bur- 
ied in  the  ashes.  These  pans  usually 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  cross, — 
since  most  of  the  northern  tribes 
have  been  Roman  Catholic  since 
very  early  times. 

Eating    Is    Ceremonious 

Goat  or  lamb  meat,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  is  boiled  and  eaten  with 
knives  and  fingers  on  days  of  feast- 
ing or  when  guests  arrive.  And 
this  is  often,  in  a  land  where  the 
first  law  is  hospitality.  The  lamb's 
head,  boiled  with  the  brains  in  it,  is 
eaten  ceremonially.  It  is  offered  to 
the  guest  of  honor  to  be  opened  by 
him  and  tasted,  and  thereafter 
passed  about  the  group.  The  eating 
of  chickens  is  also  ceremonial  and 
the  bird  must  be  "cut"  not  strangled. 
The  breastbone  of  the  boiled  fowl 
is  removed  and  sprinkled  with 
crumbs  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
someone  will  raise  it  to  the  light 
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and  from  the  tracing  and  shadow- 
ing read  out  future  events.  This 
can  never  be  done  with  the  breast- 
bone of  a  strangled  bird,  for  the 
clotted  blood  blurs  the  reading. 

The  cornmeal  mush  with  native 
butter  is  delicious.  But  the  coarse 
corn  bread  needs  a  mountain 
stomach  to  digest  it  happily.  The 
salt  is  in  veritable  pebbles  and 
eaten  with  the  bread.  Their  cheese 
is  goat's  cheese,  and  when  fresh, 
acceptable  to  an  American  palate, 
but  when  ripe — it  is  kept  for 
months  in  barrels  of  brine — it  can 
be  scented  as  far  as  the  brown 
shaggy  goats  themselves  whose 
presence  on  a  hot  day  can  be 
detected  a  mile  away. 

The  native  drink  is  the  coffee, 
"ala  Turka",  which  even  in  the 
dining  cars  of  the  transcontinental 
expresses  appears  magically  as  one 
crosses  into  Eastern  Europe.  The 
ceremony  for  the  coffee  runs  as 
follows,  verbally; 

"To  your  good !" 

"Thank  you." 

"Long  life  be  yours  !" 

"May  you  find  good  fortune !" 

Sometimes  a  brandy  made  vari- 
ously from  plums,  potato-parings, 
or  mestique  leaves  and  served  in 
tiny  liqueur  glasses,  precedes  the 
coffee.  P'or  this  the  ceremonial 
phrases  are  slightly  different  and 
one  has  difficulty  not  to  confuse 
them  with  the  coffee  responses. 
The  glass  is  a  wee  one,  and  one 
sips  and  passes  so  that  the  bond 
of  this  conviviality  extends  through 
the  group. 

Habits   Of    Courteous   Formality 

Life  in  these  primitive  surround- 
ings is  full  of  ceremony,  amazingly 
so.  In  greeting  a  friend  one  in- 
quires meticulously  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  every  in-law. 
This  happens  on  the  street  or  on  a 
mountain  trail,  if  friends  are  met. 
You  are  more  than  greeted  upon 
entering  a  house.  Every  Saint  on 
the  calendar  is  thanked  for  your 
arrival  and  blessings  are  called 
down  upon  you  and  your  children, 
to  which  you  respond  with  still 
other  blessings  for  the  host  and  his 
kindred. 


"May  the  beards  of  your  sons  be 
white !" 

"Glory  be  to  your  feet,"  they 
answer. 

If  you  wish  to  compliment  the 
hostess  on  her  cooking  you  smile  at 
her  as  she  passes  busily  serving — 
for  the  women  do  not  eat  with  the 
guests  nor  the  men  either  if  the 
guests  '  are  many — and  you  say 
"Glory  be  to  the  hands  that  pre- 
pared this  delicious  food."  She 
will  beamingly  acknowledge  this 
with  a  wish  for  your  long  life. 
As  you  leave  you  wish  all  manner 
of  good  to  the  house  and  family. 
"May  good  rest  here !"  The  host 
wishes  you, "Go  on  a  smooth  road  \" 
And  this  has  meaning  after  travel 
on  these  rockstrewn  trails.  Then 
as  if  to>  have  the  last  word,  you 
turn  to  where  he  stands  at  the  door 
or  gate  and  say,  "Sweet  peace  upon 
you!"  (These  are  very  literal 
translations.)  After  this  last  you 
can  decently  depart,  though  it  is 
only  courtesy  to  fire  your  rifle  as  a 
last  farewell  as  you  leave  the  valley, 
and  the  host  responds  in  kind. 

All  life  is  interwoven  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  chain  of 
wishes  and  blessings  seems  in- 
terminable. One  marvels  that  any 
language  can  contain  them  all.  And 
the  Albanians  have  a  language  all 
their  own,  older  than  old  Greek, 
sprinkled  of   course   with   Turkish 


The   women    spin    even   while 
walking    on   the    street 

and  Slavik  words,  but  in  the  main 
like  nothing  Western  students  have 
heard  or  read.  It  is  rich,  as  are  all 
primitive  languages,  in  metaphor 
and  instinctive  poetical  expression. 


Saying    "Good-bye!"..    Rubbing 
cheeks  is  a  common  practice 


The  house  is  dark  and  even  in 
broadest  daylight  the  dimness  is 
scarcely  relieved  by  the  tiny  win- 
dow nine  inches  square,  infre- 
quently set  into  the  thick  stone 
wall ;  but  in  this  darkness  lit  by  the 
flare  of  burning  faggots  or  the  rosy 
glow  of  hot  ashes  the  human  spirit 
in  each  living  body  receives  its  due 
recognition  in  dignified  formalities 
and    ceremonial    deed    and    word. 

The  family  sit  about  the  fire,  the 
men  pulling  at  the  long  silver 
cigarette  holders,  the  women  knit- 
ting or  twisting  wool,  while  the 
children    huddle    in    the    warmth. 

All  wear  the  home-made  cos- 
tumes of  the  mountains,  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme  and  labori- 
ously manufactured  by  the  women 
of  the  household. 

Clothing    The    Family 

Clothing  the  average  mountain 
family  is  a  huge  undertaking. 

The  wool  must  be  got  from 
the  sheep,  spun  by  hand  without 
the  aid  of  spinning  wheel,  and 
woven     into     cloth     on     the     nar- 
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row  hand  looms.  The  women  go, 
distaff  under  one  arm,  the  spin- 
dle swinging  from  the  busy  twist- 
ing fingers.  There  is  a  tribal  rul- 
ing that  in  the  case  of  any  mass 
movement  of  a  tribe,  march  shall 
be  made  in  ranks,  the  men  a  rifle 
length  apart  and  the  women  sepa- 
rated by  a  distaff's  length.  Natu- 
rally they  learn  to  spin  early  and 
thereafter  the  spindle  is  rarely  idle. 
On  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Scutari  bazaar  one  sees  them  spin- 
ning as  they  mount  the  trails,  never 
glancing  at  their  work.  So  the 
woman  spins  and  weaves.  And  she 
pounds  the  felt  fibres  for  the  heavy 
garments  in  the  cold  water  of  a 
mountain  stream.  She,  her  daugh- 
ters, and  her  mother-in-law,  have 
all  they  can  do  to  reclothe  the  fam- 
ily once  in  a  year. 

The    Easter   Bath 

On  Easter  the  rare  mountain 
baths  are  indulged  in  and  new 
clothing  is  donned  in  honor  of  the 
risen  Christ.  They  are  not  afraid 
of  baths.  In  a  refugee  school 
three  hundred  children  delighted  in 
daily  bathing.  But  it  has  never 
been  custom  in  the  mountains 
and  things  run  by  custom  in 
Albania.  Among  Mussulman  tribes 
baths  ordered  by  the  Prophet  are 
frequent,  but  they  are  very  often 
mere  ceremonial  dabbings  of  water, 
and  hardly  cleansing.  This  ordi- 
nance and  the  Catholics'  exemption 
therefrom  is  explained  by  their 
fixed  belief  in  a  peculiar  odor 
adhering  to  all  Mohammedans 
which  they  consider  the  odor  of 
unredeemed  humanity.  "We  are 
baptized,"  they  say,  "and  thus 
cleansed  of  this  evil  smell.  But 
Mohammed  had  to  tell  his  fol- 
lowers to  bathe,  as  he  had  no 
baptism  for  their  purification,  and 
if  they  went  both  unbathed  and 
unbaptized,  they  would  offend  the 
noses  of  their  fellowmen." 

They  Wear  Wool  In   Summer 

Winters  are  cold  in  the  high 
places  and  mountain  nights  are  cold 
so  wool  is  worn  even  in  hot 
weather.  The  babies  are  wrapped 
and  wrapped,  and  strapped  to  the 
boards    of    their    painted    wooden 


cradles.  On  fiercely  cold  nights  a 
mother  has  been  known  to  rake 
warm  ashes  out  and  bed  her  baby 
covered  to  the  neck  in  the  dead 
embers  for  the  sake  of  heat.     The 


A   mountain    woman    carrying   her 
baby  in  a  cradle  on  her  back 

simple  furnishings  of  the  house, 
rough  shelves,  sometimes,  and  a 
low  table  to  be  squatted  at,  include 
neither  chairs  nor  bed  so  the  rest 
of  the  family  sleep,  feet  to  the  fire, 
on  rugs  or  mats  or  the  bare  floor. 
Women  and  children  sometimes 
climb  to  sleep  on  a  wicker  platform 
near  the  ceiling.  For  the  night, 
caps,  belts,  and  shoes  are  taken  off. 
When  St.  Paul's  angel  woke  him  in 
his  prison  cell  and  said,  "Arise,  gird 
thyself,  and  put  on  thy  sandals,"  he 
could  not  have  more  accurately 
described  the  morning  toilet  of  a 
mountaineer.  He  rises,  pulls  on  the 
rawhide  moccasins,  and  winds  the 
yards  of  gaily  colored  wool  around 
his  waist.  And  then,  for  coffee ! 
But  food  and  conversation,  work 
and  sleep  do  not  take  all  the 
Albanians'  time.  They  have  most 
interesting  vocal  music,  a  high  nasal 
falsetto  used  by  the  men  in  chant- 
ing the  weird  mountain  sagas.  The 
women  when  they  sing  use  chest 
tones  as  deep  as  the  men's  are 
shrill.  These  are  real  sagas  they 
sing,   old   history,   and   yesterday's 


clash  with  the  border  enemy,  the 
treaty  to  divide  Albania,  the  en- 
trance of  Albania  into  the  League. 

Children's    Games 

The  children  have  games,  some 
similar  to  ours,  as  "Cat  and 
Mouse,"  and  "Drop  the  Handker- 
chief", and  even  "London  Bridge", 
which  in  this  pastoral  land  is  trans- 
formed to  pasture  bars  that  fall  and 
catch  the  laggard  sheep.  All  have 
more  form  and  dialogue,  less  action 
than  their  American  counterparts. 

Then  there  are  the  special  cere- 
monies for  important  things  like 
birth,  and  death,  and  marriage. 
Every  visitor  to  the  new  baby  must 
carry  with  her  fresh  laid  eggs,  two 
or  three  in  number  as  the  child  is 
boy  or  girl,  and  with  these  and  the 
right  set  of  blessings  the  face  of 
the  child  is  stroked. 

Weddings 

Marriage  is  painfully  ceremoni- 
ous and  symbolic.  The  bride- 
to-be,  in  some  localities,  must  weep 
for  three  days  in  a  corner  of  her 
father's  house.  And  on  the  wedding 
day,  when  her  brother  or,  some- 
times, the  bridegroom's  friends, 
come  to  take  her  away  she  must 
show  physical  resistance  and  cling 
to  the  door  frame  as  they  drag  her 
through.  She  is  set  on  a  horse,  and 
rides  with  head  bent  and  eyes  cast 
down,  presumably  in  sorrow,  to  a 
halfway  point  between  her  village 
and  the  groom's,  but  once  handed 
over  to  him,  she  can  raise  her  head 
and  take  her  new  life  proudly.  She 
brings  fire  tongs  with  her,  for  she 
is  the  keeper  of  the  fire.  And 
sometimes  she  must  light  this  fire 
with  a  coal  from  the  hearth  in  her 
old  home. 

Funerals 

Funerals  are  as  full  of  cere- 
mony. By  some  old  law,  probably 
the  ancient  Canon  of  Lek — a 
mythical  personage  whose  code  is 
the  core  of  mountain  custom— the 
body  of  the  deceased  must  be 
buried  before  sundown.  This  how- 
ever is  no  deterrent  to  the  mourn- 
ers who  gather  about  the  sleeping 
mat  of  the  dead  man  on  which  his 
clothing  and  weapons  are  arranged, 
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'All  the   tribesmen   are   brothers" 


the  former  set  in  proper  order  as 
though  adorning  the  man  himself. 
Wailing  reverberates  through  the 
valley  and  the  mourners  lacerate 
their  faces  with  their  finger  nails 
and  pull  at  their  hair  and  beat  their 
breasts  in  a  sort  of  frenzied 
crescendo  of  grief.  Huge  crowds 
gathered  by  messenger  from  far 
valleys  come  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  dead ;  for  all  the  tribesmen 
are  brothers,  and  there  is  always 
boiled  meat  in  abundance  and  days 
of  feasting  to  ease  the  sorrow  of 
bereavement. 

The  Church  has  come  into 
christenings,  weddings,  and  burials  ; 
but  some  villages  have  no  priest 
and  often  the  traveling  Franciscan 
friar  finds  marriages  to  bless  and 
rites  to  administer  long  after  the 
tribe  has  set  its  sanction  and  per- 
formed its  ancient  ritual. 

Religious  Toleration 

In  religion  the  Albanians  are 
unique  among  the  Balkan  peoples. 
Their  religion  is  not  a  racial  matter 
as  in  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece.  In  Albania,  side  by 
side,  exist  three  of  the  strongest 
religions  in  the  world,  Roman 
Catholicism,  Orthodox  Catholicism, 
and  Mohammedanism.  And  yet 
religious  wars  are  unknown,  even 
though  throughout  Albanian  his- 
tory bigger  powers  have  sought  to 
rouse  religious  prejudice  for  their 
own  ends,  often  none  too  worthy. 
The  people  of  Albania  are  innately 
tolerant.     At  the  public  schools  in 


Scutari,  the  Hodja's  wife  came  to 
read  the  Koran  to  the  Mussulman 
girls  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Catholic  sister  taught  the  Christian 
girls  their  prayers.  One  lone 
Orthodox  child  was  allowed  to  go 
and  play,  though  permitted  to  stay 
at  either  class  if  she  chose,  which 
she  sometimes  broadly  did. 

These  tribesmen  take  their  re- 
ligions easily.  Virtue  and  vice  have 
their  definition  in  tribal  sanction  or 
taboo.  Religion  is  largely  a  matter 
of  form  and  of  compliance  with 
regulations,  with  an  admixture  cer- 
tainly of  aesthetic  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  gorgeous  gold  and  crim- 
son robes  of  the  priest  shine  forth 
from  the  primitive  chancel  of  the 
rude  stone  mountain  church. 

Their  one  vice,  unfortunately 
not  taboo  in  the  tribe,  they  share 
with  the  rest  of  the 
Balkans  and  most  of 
Europe.  It  is  an  in- 
ordinate enthusiasm 
for  political  gossip 
and  intrigue.  Possi- 
bly this  will  fade  as 
the  situation  around 
and  within  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  sta- 
ble and  favorable. 

Albanian  Poise  And 
Integrity 

A  great  deal  can  be 
said  of  their  virtues. 
Temper,  that  is  to 
say,  the  loss  of  it,  is 
practically  unknown. 
There  is  in  both  men 


and  women  a  quiet  dignity  and  self- 
control  astonishing  to  one  of  our 
unreserved  race.  The  children  catch 
it;  there  is  little  squabbling  and  a 
pervading  kindliness.  Maybe  this  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  nervous  tension 
in  the  life  they  lead;  maybe  to  the 
discipline  of  a  patriarchal  house- 
hold where  four  or  five  eat  from 
the  same  bowl  and  there  are  a 
million  little  tasks  for  the  smooth 
ordering  of  things,  in  which  all 
share. 

To  an  American  "hustler"  the 
leisureliness  of  the  Albanian  life, 
its  inexactness,  the  absence  of  our 
frantic  time  element,  are  especially 
trying.  Once  a  crowd  gathered 
curiously  about  an  irate  and  ranting 
American.  Afterwards  the  native 
interpreter  explained  when  ques- 
tioned, "They  stared  because  they 
had  never  seen  any  one  that  way  be- 
fore. Our  people  don't  lose  their 
tempers  as  you  Americans  do."  This 
was  not  said  self-righteously,  but  as 
if  stating  an  impersonal  fact  in 
which  no  question  of  moral  superi- 
ority was  involved.  It  is  not  their 
custom.  That  is  all.  Nor  is 
drunkenness,  nor  loose-living.  One 
finds  here  the  integrity  of  a 
primitive  society ;  and  vices  where 
so-called  civilization  has  not  pene- 
trated, are  neglible. 

If  sporadic  instances  of  anti- 
social conduct  occur  the  act  meets 
with  swift  tribal  retribution  in- 
volving outlawry  and  confiscation, 
even  death.  For  they  abide  by 
their  law,  and  enforce  it  sometimes 


The  church  at  Kastrati 
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with  the  blood- feud,  the  long  death 
toll  of  which  they  deplore  with  one 
accord,  but  nevertheless  they  feel 
themselves  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
To  save  having  recourse  to  blood- 
shed and  the  feud,  tribal  coun- 
cils meet  in  case  of  dispute,  half 
of  the  members  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  argument  and  half 
on  the  other.  Fines  are  levied  and 
paid  in  old  Austrian  silver  money, 
or  in  cattle,  or  grain. 

The  persistence  of  the  feud 
since  ancient  times  is  natural  and 
necessary  enough  when  one  con- 
siders the  remoteness  of  these 
tribes  from  any  courts  of  justice 
and  the  frightful  corruption  and 
misrule  practiced  by  the  Turk  in 
the  name  of  government.  There 
exists  however  one  powerful  anti- 
dote for  the  evil  conditions  so 
often  induced  by  carrying  the  feud 
down  through  other  generations 
and  outward  to  other  tribes.  This 
is  the  "besa",  or  the  given  word, 
which  can  effect  a  truce.  These 
verbal  agreements  as  to  future 
conduct  or  policy  are  entered  into 
between  individuals  or  between 
tribes  and  often  last  over  long 
periods  of  time,  renewed  as  terms 
expire.  This  faithfulness  to  the 
given  word  is  their  paramount 
virtue.  They  are  famous  for  it 
throughout  the  Balkans.  In  the  old 
days  Albanians  formed  the  Sultan's 
bodyguard.  They  have  a  proverb, 
"A  cow  is  tied  by  the  horns,  a  man 
by  his  word." 

And  they  have  yet  another  out- 
standing virtue.  In  any  mountain 
land  where  life  is  hard  and  trails 
are  rough  and  travellers  are  few, 
one  would  expect  to  find  enormous 
stress  laid  on  the  duty  of  hospi- 
tality. Among  these  people  hospi- 
tality is  not  only  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion, it  is  their  dearest  pleasure. 
One  knocks  on  a  strange  door 
in  the  mountains  and  is  sure 
of  welcome,  fire,  food,  protection. 
Harm  done  a  guest  or  insult  offered 
him  must  be  avenged  as  though  he 
were  of  blood-relationship. 

The  Albanian  has  an  amazing 
capacity  for  personal  loyalty  and 
with  this  there  goes  an  equally 
amazing     ability     to     discern     the 


Going  up  the  mountain  for  charcoal 

quality  of  a  man.  But  no  matter 
what  his  estimate  of  a  man, 
the  Albanian  remains  unfailingly 
courteous,  possessed  of  an  un- 
hurried politeness  always,  and 
manners  that  would  shame  many 
of  our  countrymen  in  their  per- 
fection. And  this  is  true  even  of 
the  mere  mountaineer,  a  man  who 
generally  can  neither  read  nor 
write  and  who  may  not  have 
traveled  twenty  miles  from  the 
valley  where  he  was  born  and  will 
die. 

Schools    Are    Appreciated 

With  this  power  to  discriminate 
between  the  admirable  and  the 
worthless  in  humankind  he  has  also 
the  capacity  for  discrimination  in 
values  along  other  lines.  He  can 
tell  good  from  bad,  a  trait  rare 
among  men  and  rarer  among 
nations.  He  sees  value  in  things 
that  really  are  valuable.  Leaders 
do  not  have  to  preach  schools  to 
illiterate  mountaineers.  Chiefs 
come  into  the  government  and 
demand  them.  Go  on  a  trip  in  the 
mountains  and  you  hear,  "I  wish 
our  village  had  a  school.  I'd  send 
my  boy."  And  his  girl,  too.  Al- 
banians are  singularly  free  from 
prejudices  against  women.  A 
school  will  open  in  the  mountains, 
hours  six  to  eight  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  little  shepherds  can 
attend  before  the  time  to  take  their 
flocks  to  pasture.  And  the  pupils 
will  come  from  miles  around,  aged 
four  to  forty,  boys  and  girls  in  fan- 
proportion. 


Women's  Position  In  Albania 

The  position  of  women  in  Al- 
bania is  unusual  in  Eastern  Europe. 
She  is  not  ill-treated,  and  her  mere 
presence  is  protection  to  a  man 
passing  through  hostile  territory  or 
meeting  with  his  deadliest  enemy. 
A  man  pays  with  his  life  for  break- 
ing the  betrothal  contract,  and  in- 
jury done  a  woman  is  cause  for 
confiscation  of  a  man's  property, 
the  razing  of  his  house,  and  out- 
lawry or  death.  All  this  is  not 
based  on  any  sentimental  gallantry. 
It  is  a  recognition,  unconscious 
probably,  of  her  biologic  and 
economic  importance  in  the  tribe. 
For  a  woman  always  marries,  un- 
less her  betrothed  dies  or  she  for 
some  reason  of  her  own  takes  a 
vow  of  virginity.  Then,  oddly 
enough,  she  is  free  to  wear  the 
clothing  of  a  man,  to  cut  her  hair 
in  the  scalp-lock  style  and  even  to 
carry  a  rifle,  that  sure  sign  of  a 
man  in  the  mountains. 

The  Introduction  Of  Machinery 

With  all  this  adherence  to  cus- 
tom there  is  no  foreign  people  prob- 
ably as  teachable  as  the  Albanians. 
New  things  do  not  frighten  them, 
nor  arouse  insensate  opposition. 
Take  as  one  instance  their  attitude 
toward  machinery,  which  is  just 
entering  the  country.  They  are  not 
opposed  to  it,  they  are  eager  for  it. 
They  have  a  pre-machinery  ideal- 
ism. In  our  own  past,  when  first 
machines  were  planned,  men  saw 
a  vision  of  a  liberated  humanity. 
The  idea  of  machinery  means  this 
to  Albania  today.  At  the  technical 
school  there,  the  first  machines 
were  set  up  a  year  ago.  A  holiday 
was  declared  and  the  prefect  and 
mayor  and  all  the  governmental 
dignitaries  came  to  see  the  first 
revolution  of  iron  wheels  in  their 
land.  The  speeches  at  that  meeting 
were  glowing  with  descriptions  of 
what  Albania  would  be  once  it  had 
machinery.  "The  noise  of  it," 
they  said,  "is  the  music  of  the 
civilized  world."  And  after  ad- 
dressing the  students,  teachers,  and 
dignitaries  in  turn,  the  speaker 
faced  the  machinery  itself.    "O  you 

(Concluded  on  page  347) 
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Football  Fundamentals  Visualized 
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Young  coaches  learning  to  "do  their  stuff"  under  the  tutelage  of 
Coach  Knute  Rockne  of  Notre  Dame 


AT  the  University  of  Southern 
California  this  summer  there 
was  conducted  a  summer  school  for 
football  coaches  at  which  such 
well-known  men  as  Knute  Rockne 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Elmer  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  were 
brought  together.  These  men  were 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  motion  picture  camera.  The 
resultant  two  reels  are  the  product 
of  enthusiastic,  expert  supervision 
coupled  with  excellent  motion  pic- 
ture technic.  The  actual  execution 
of  the  various  movements  was  done 
by  Chester  A.  Wynn  and  Roger 
Kylie,  both  All  American  men  of 
1922,      and      both      products      of 


Rockne's  coaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Rockne 
himself  illustrates  a  great  many  of 
the  stances,  blocks,  formations, 
etc.,  with  which  the  subject  is 
packed.  The  director  was  Wm. 
Ralph  LaPorte,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Education  at  the  University  of 


Carrying    the    ball:      cover    both     points     of 

the  ball,   one  point   in  the   armpit,    the  other 

point    in     the    hand.       The     ball     cannot     be 

easily    dislodged    when    so    held. 


Stance    of    the    offensive    center:      legs    well 

apart,    left    foot    advanced,    no    part    of    the 

back    higher    than     the    shoulders,     not     too 

much    weight    on    the     ball. 


Southern  California.  Mr.  LaPorte 
is  also  the  incumbent  Vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference,  and  President 
of  The  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate 
Conference.  He  has  directed  a 
large  number  of  pictures,  all  of 
strictly  physical  education  matter, 
such  as,  Track,  Field,  Swimming, 
Diving,  Group  games,  Tumbling, 
etc. 

In  the  production  of  the  football 


film  each  detail  is  presented  for  the 
screen  just  as  the  coach  would 
demonstrate  it,  and  is  assembled 
in  logical  order,  the  whole  traveling 
with  surprising  smoothness,  from 
the  simple  operation  of  correctly 
carrying  the  ball  to  an  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  of 
team  play.  Each  scene  is  preceded 
by  a  brief  concise  title  describing 
the  position  of  head,  hands,  feet 
and  body,  and  the  nature  of  the 
action.  There  is  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  close-ups  to  cover  the  more  im- 
portant details.  Slow  motion  is 
used  whenever  it  is  needed  to  make 
the  action  more  clear  and  a  still 
more  striking  device  is  employed 
at  critical  points  by  which  the 
action  is  entirely  suspended  for  a 
few  seconds  while  the  players' 
positions  can  be  studied  in  full 
detail. 

In  presenting  the  team  plays,  an 
animated  diagram  of  each  play  is 
also  presented.  In  these  diagrams, 
the  relation  of  each  man  to  his 
opponent  is  shown,  and  the  in- 
dividual 'duty'  of  each  one  for  the 
particular  play  is  first  animated 
separately.  Then  the  symbols  of 
the  individual  players  are  returned 
to  their  original  positions,  and  the 
completed  mass  play  is  shown,  with 
each  doing  the  correct  thing  for 
that  particular  play.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  views  of  the  actual  team 


Front  tackle:  run  at  your  man,  knees  bent 
and  arms  extended.  Drop  your  shoulders 
to  get  through  his  straight  arm.  At  moment 
of  impact  straighten  your  legs;  hit  the 
runnner    just    above   the   knees. 
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Stance    of    the    defensive    center:     a    position    from    which    he 
can    charge   through    center   or   by   holding    center    off — keep- 
ing   him    away     from    body — can    pull    out     to    help    protect 
flanks   or    drop    back    to    guard    against    passes. 


Avoiding  tackier  by  use  of  the  side  step,  executed  by  show- 
ing a  leg  and  then  pulling  it  away,  using  a  straight  arm 
to    ward    off    the    tackier    and    stepping    wide    to    avoid    him. 


upon  the  field  executing  the  same 
formation,  first  in  slow  motion,  and 
then  in  regular  tempo.  In  this 
manner,  the  individual  action  for 
each  member  of  the  team,  for  each 
play,  is  made  strikingly  clear  and 
simple  of  understanding  for  the 
observer. 

The  individual  and  team  funda- 
mentals visualized  and  analyzed 
include  such  important  elements  as 
Falling  on  the  Ball;  Carrying  the 


Ball;  Shifting  the  Ball;  Punting; 
Drop  kicking;  Place  kicking; 
Catching  a  punt ;  Forward  passing ; 
Catching  a  pass;  Dodging;  Tack- 
ling; Blocking;  Stance  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive .  Line  and 
Back  field  men,  Offensive  tactics, 
etc.  The  team  plays  include,  Line 
plunge,  Slant,  Sweep,  Reverse, 
Split  buck,  Fake  pass,  Forward 
pass,  Quarter-back  sneak,  Hidden 
ball,    Kick   off,    Formations,    Punt 


Formations,  etc. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
these  films  will  fill  a  big  place  in 
the  instructional  program  of  ath- 
letic coaches.  They  should  also 
prove  of  value  in  ■  educating  the 
general  student  body  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  game,  thus  develop- 
ing a  greater  school  loyalty  and 
a  better  conception  of  clean  play 
and  sportsmanship. 


Movies  A  Cultural  Force 


At  a  special  meeting,  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  July,  the  Association  of 
Motion  Picture  Producers  which 
comprises  twenty-one  of  the  lead- 
ing companies,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion the  gist  of  which  is  contained 
in  one  sentence:  "to  establish  and 
maintain  the  highest  possible  moral 
and  artistic  standards  of  motion 
picture  production." 

The  fact  that  not  only  producers 
of  educational  pictures,  but  also 
men  at  the  head  of  such  leading 
theatrical  film  companies  as  Grif- 
fith, First  National,  Famous-Play- 
ers-Lasky  and  many  others,  have 
made  this  serious  pledge,  indicates 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  force  which  lies 
in  the  moving  pictures  —  in  all  pic- 
tures, the  entertaining  as  well  as  the 
informative.  And  it  indicates  a  real- 
ization of  the  importance  of  con- 
verting this  force  to  the  good,  of 
making  it  carry  the  highest  moral 
and  artistic  standards. 


Perhaps  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  now  that  in  the  near  future 
the  movies  will  become  the  greatest 
cultural  exercise.  There  are  many 
people  who,  while  they  do  not  read 
worth-while  books,  do  not  attend 
worth-while  lectures,  and  do  not 
see  good  dramas  or  hear  good  con- 
certs —  do  go  to  the  movies.  The 
same  sort  of  people  did  not  read 
books,  hear  concerts  or  see  dramas 
before  the  movies  were  invented. 
Instead,  possibly  they  played  cards, 
gambled,  drank  and  indulged  gen- 
erally in  many -of  those  inane  and 
sometimes  harmful  methods  of 
"killing  time."  It  might  prove  an 
interesting  statistical  experiment  to 
find  out  just  what  forms  of  pleas- 
ure some  people  have  abandoned 
for  the  movie  fad.  However,  we 
are  not  here  concerned  with  this. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  moving  pictures  are  the  most 
direct  and  simple,  at  the  same  time 
the  most  fully  satisfying  and  com- 


prehensive, form  of  artistic  enter- 
tainment. Their  appeal  is  swift, 
forcible  and  clear.  Yet  they  require 
from  the  audience  a  comparatively 
slight  amount  of  exertion. 

To  read  a  book  by  Joseph  Con- 
rad requires  a  relatively  great  ef- 
fort of  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  reader;  the  average  person 
from  the  street  does  not  enjoy  Con- 
rad. Nor  does  he  enjoy  a 
Beethoven  sonata,  or  a  lecture  by 
Shaw.  But  the  same  person  enjoys 
"The  Birth  of  A  Nation"  or 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  or  "The  Sea 
Hawk,"  or  any  of  the  classics  of 
the  screen.  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  man  not  only  enjoys 
it,  but  is  able  to  criticize  it  quite 
intelligently.  This  explains  by  the 
way  why  the  really  great  pictures, 
historical  or  otherwise,  are  also  the 
most  popular  and  most  successful 
from  the  box  office  point  of  view. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  quickly 
the  movie  fan  —  a  chit  of  an  office 
girl,  perhaps,  or  a  soda  clerk,  or  a 

(Concluded  on  page  337) 
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Scene  from  "The  Prince  Chap" 

Presented  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
North  Intermediate  School 

Financing  the  School  Movie 

By  C.  R.  Bradshaw 
Principal,  North  Intermediate  School,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


A  GREAT  many  schools  are 
equipped  with  motion  pic- 
ture projection  apparatus 
which  stands  idle  a  greater  portion 
of  the  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  available  a  really  large  and 
worthwhile  volume  of  films  of  edu- 
cational value. 

This  condition  exists  simply  be- 
cause finances  are  not  available 
with  which  to  utilize  this  supply 
of  material  with  film  costs  aver- 
aging four  dollars  per  reel  per  day. 
The  following  is  an  account  of 
how  one  school  has  been  allowing 
motion  pictures  to  finance  them- 
selves for  the  past  two  years  in 
an  attempt  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  a  new 
building  with  an  auditorium  equip- 
ped for  motion  picture  projection, 
the  idea  was  formulated  of  using 
this  equipment  to  fill  in  unoccupied 
dates  so  as  to  carry  through  a  regu- 
lar weekly  community  entertain- 
ment program  of  plays,  concerts, 
basket  ball  games  or  motion  pic- 
tures each  Friday  night.    This  plan 


has  been  followed  for  the  past  two 
years,  with  motion  pictures  occupy- 
ing approximately  one-half  of  the 
available  dates,  and  the  profit  from 
their  showing  being  utilized  for  the 
rental  of  purely  educational  reels. 
As  a  consequence  we  have  become 
one  of  the  heaviest  users  of  motion 
pictures  among 
schools  in  the  State 
at  the  present  time, 
using  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  reels 
per  week. 

This    program    has 
carried    through    the 
two  years  with  prac- 
tically    no      criticism 
from  either  within  or 
without     the     school, 
due  largely  to  careful 
preparation  before  in- 
auguration, and  to  ad- 
hering to  a  few  broad 
principles  in  its  operation. 
Our  preparation  consisted  of  : 
First,  a  careful  checking  up  on 
fire    and    theatre    laws    and    local 
criticism  from  the  legal  standpoint. 


Second,  laying  our  plan  before 
the  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education  for  their  approval. 

Third,  a  series  of  conferences 
with  local  motion  picture  theatre 
managers  with  the  two-fold  purpose 
in,  mind,  of  securing  the  benefit  of 
their  valuable  experience  in  the 
commercial  motion  picture  field 
and  convincing  them  that  the  show- 
ing of  motion  pictures  in  the  school 
would  increase  their  patronage  in 
the  long  run,  creating  more  motion 
picture  fans  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  more  money  to  see, 
better  films. 

Fourth,  securing  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  school's  Parent-; 
Teacher  Association  after  a 
thorough  presentation  of  the  plan 
to  that  body. 

Fifth,  making  arrangements  with 
a    non  -  theatrical    booking   agency', 
for   supplying   our   programs    andi 
censoring  same  before  shipment. 

The  following  general  principles 


North  Intermediate  School,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Michigan 


Where  the  movies  are  shown 

have  governed  our  programs 
throughout : 

First,  maintaining  the  same 
standard  of  mechanical  detail,  pro- 
jection, length  of  program,  make- 
up of  program  and  courtesy  as  is 
shown  to  patrons  of  a  commercial 
motion  picture  theatre. 

Second,  keeping  our  admission 
charge  low  enough  so  -that  patrons 
always  feel  that  they  are  getting 
more  than  their  money's  worth 
without  the  feeling  that  they  are 
paying  an  exorbitant  charge  for  a 
mediocre  entertainment  in  order  to 
help  the  school. 

(Concluded  on  page  364) 
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Early  American  Railways 


By  James  Steele 


James  Steele  is  an  attorney-at-law  of  Balti- 
more, who  is  specially  versed  in  historical 
events.  In  preparing  this  splendid  article  he 
made  deep  research  into  libraries  and  museums 
of  mechanical  history.  The  engravings  were 
made  from  pictures  almost  lost  to  the  world, 
but  dug  out  through  his  untiring  efforts. 


THE  prototype  of  our  present 
railroad  is  to  be  found  in 
those  crudely  constructed 
coal  carrying  roads  built  in  Eng- 
land about  1625.  The  tracks  were 
constructed  of  wood,  while  the  mo- 
tive power  was  corn  fed.  Steam  as  a 
mechanical  power  was  scarcely 
known  until  this  time,  when  its  only 
employment  was  to  hoist  water 
from  mines.  James  Watt,  in  1770, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  stationary 
engine  to  something  approaching 
perfection. 

The  first  locomotive  was  built  by 
the  foremen  of  a  tin  mine  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1804. 

This  locomotive  on  its  trial  trip 
drew  after  it  several  wagons  loaded 
with  ten  tons  of  bar  iron,  at  the 
rate  of  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  idea  was  deeply   rooted  in 


the  minds  of  engineers  at  this  time, 
that  a  smooth  wheel  revolving  on  a 
smooth  rail  would  develop  no  trac- 
tion. This  fallacy  was  exploded  by 
an  accident  and  it  was  realized  that 
weight  on  driving  wheels  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  traction. 

To  George  Stephenson  is  due 
credit  for  producing  the  first  loco- 
motive to  function  satisfactorily, 
this  was  in  1814.  He  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  £500  by  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railroad  for  the 
best  locomotive  tested  under  pre- 
scribed conditions  in  1829.  This 
engine,  known  as  the  "Rocket," 
made  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  its 
trial  trip,  which  speed  was  subse- 
quently maintained  in  service. 

To  the  bold  creative  enterprise  of 
several  Baltimoreans,  notably  Philip 
E.  Thomas  and  George  Brown,  is 
due  the  credit  for  beginning  the 
first  railroad  in  America. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  1826,  connecting  Buffalo 
with  Albany,  there  was  established 


a  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  gave 
New  York  City  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  Baltimore  and  other 
seaboard  cities. 

It  was  to  offset  this  advantage 
that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  conceived  and  established,  the 
object  being  to  furnish  economical 
transportation  for  passengers  and 
commodities  between  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  seaboard.  By  the  then 
existing  method  of  transportation, 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of 
flour  from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore 
was  $4.00. 

In  June,  1830,  the  first  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  open  for  the  transportation  of 
both  passengers  and  freight.  This 
division  extended  to  Ellicott's 
Mills,  distance  fourteen  miles  from 
Baltimore.  It  was  operated  by  horse 
or  mule  power. 

This  novel  means  of  transporta- 
tion immediately  became  immensely 
popular.  The  stations  were  crowded 
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with  those  anxious  to  become  pas- 
sengers, the  cars  operating  to  full 
capacity.  The  receipts  for  the  first 
four  months  totaled  $20,012.36. 

On  August  30,  1830,  the  engine 
"Tom  Thumb,"  built  by  Peter 
Cooper,  made  the  first  steam  loco- 
motive run  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  between  Baltimore  and 
Ellicott's  Mills,  in  one  hour  and  a 
quarter,  the  return  trip  was  made 
in  fifty-seven  minutes. 

As  a  result  of  this  satisfactory 
experiment  it  was  determined  early 
in  January,  J  831,  to  supplant  horse 
power  by  steam.  An  invitation  was 
issued  to  American  engine  builders 
to  furnish  locomotives.  It  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  engines  should  not 
exceed  three  and  a  half  tons  weight, 
and  be  capable  of  hauling  fifteen 
tons  weight  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  on  level  tracks.  Con- 
tract price  of  each  $3,500. 

In  response  to  this  invitation, 
four  engines  were  built  by  Phineas 
Davis,  York,  Pa.  One  of  these,  the 
"Atlantic,"  was  used  continuously 
for  fifty  years.  It  is  now  in  the 
round   house   at    Martinsburgf,    W. 


Va.,  and  is  still  capable  of  running 
under  its  own  steam. 

The  accompanying  picture 
shows  this  engine  after  nearly  a 
century's  existence.  The  passenger 
coach  here  shown  was  put  in  use 
in  1830,  and  is  the  oldest  passenger 
coach  in  America.  Needless  to  say 
it  does  not  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Limited. 

After  surmounting  serious  engi- 
neering and  financial  difficulties,  the 
railroad  reached  Point  of  Rocks, 
where  it  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal. 
At  this  point,  the  latter  by  restrain- 
ing injunctions  delayed  the  road's 
construction  several  years. 

Finally  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land told  both  companies  to  stop 
bickering,  and  to  work  in  harmony. 
However,  out  of  tender  solicitude 
for  the  tow-path  mules'  retiring  dis- 
position, it  was  ordered  by  this 
same  legislature  that  a  fence  be 
built  between  the  railroad  and 
canal,  where  they  paralleled,  so  that 
the  mules  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  meditations. 

One  curious  phase  of  'he  trans- 
portation situation  at  that  time  was, 


that  it  was  seriously  debated  which 
offered  the  best  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  west,  the  canal  or 
the  railroad. 

Unhampered  by  further  litiga- 
tion, the  railroad's  construction 
made  satisfactory  progress.  It 
reached  Cumberland  in  1842  ; 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1852;  and 
the  Parkersburg  branch  was  com- 
pleted May  1,  1857;  this  in  connec- 
tion with  other  roads  west  gave  a 
through  route  to  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  and  furnished  the  reason  for 
the  "Great  Railway  Celebration  of 
1857." 

The  various  railroads  providing 
the  connecting  links  between  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  invited  promi- 
nent persons  within  their  territory 
to  become  their  guests  on  an  inau- 
gural trip  to  St.  Louis. 

The  connecting  lines  were  as  fol- 
lows :  The  New  Jersey  and  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia ;  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  to  Parkersburg;  the 
Central  Ohio,  Marietta  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  to 
St.  Louis. 


There  were  not  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  freight  cars  in   1832,  but  shippers  thought  they  had  made   a  far  advance 

when  this   car  was  devised. 
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He  doesn't  look   like  a   long-distance  traveler,   but   he   was   mighty   proud   of  the 

privilege  of  riding  in   America's  first   passenger   coach,   and  very   likely 

told   everybody   of   the   thrills   he   enjoyed. 


Some  idea  of  the  joyous  exhilara- 
tion of  railroad  travel  at  this  early 
date  is  found  in  a  contemporaneous 
publication,  which  says : 

"A    large    and    jovial    company 
fairly  filled  the  train  of  neat,  com- 
fortable and  commodious  cars  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion.    A  magnifi- 
cent and  powerful  locomotive,  un- 
der the  care  of  an  experienced  en- 
gineer, furnished  the  power.   When 
all  was  ready,  the  train  moved  out 
of    the    station    (Camden    Station, 
Baltimore)  amid  the  parting  cheers 
of  quite  an  assemblage  of  specta- 
tors, whose  salute  was  eloquently 
answered    by    the    'Independent 
Blues'  band,  which  occupied  the 
front  car,  having  been  engaged 
by  the  Marietta  Company  to  con- 
tribute   their    excellent    musical 
performances  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.    The  band  accompanied 
us  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  suitable 
occasion  to  afford  us  a  new  and 
grateful  evidence  of  their  taste 
and  skill." 

The  schedule  which  was  ar- 
ranged to  "afford  an  opportunity 
for  high  speed,"  was,  leave  Cam- 
den Station  at  6 :00  a.  m. ;  arrive 
at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  9:00  p.  m., 
distance  279  miles;  here  to  "Lie 
over  for  the  night."  On  this  trip 
out,   some  one  broke  loose  with 


this: 

"Singing  through  the  forests, 
Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rttmbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vail, 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant, 
Riding  on  the  rail." 
We  will  leave  them  here  while 
they  are  happy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
its  birth  in  some  canal  projects  un- 
dertaken about  1825  to  1830.  In 
1833  the  canal  commissioners  were 


directed  by  law  to  complete  com- 
munication between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  This  was  accom- 
plished the  next  year  by  combin- 
ing rail  and  canal  transportation. 
The  rail  line  was  finished 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia, 
distance  eighty-two  miles,  and 
was  operated  by  horse  power; 
the  eastern  division  of  the  canal, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
miles  in  length  extended  to  Hol- 
lidaysburg;  the  Portage  railroad 
from  Hollidaysburg  to  Johns- 
town, distance  thirty-six  miles ; 
the  western  division  of  the  canal 
from  Johnstown  to1  Pittsburgh, 
distance  one  hundred  and  four 
miles. 

The  Portage  road  was  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  levels  or  grade  lines 
and  ten  inclined  planes. 

The  ascent  from  Johnstown  to 
the  summit  was  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  feet  in  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  and  a  half  miles.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  to  Holli- 
daysburg was  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one  feet  in  a  distance  of 
ten  miles. 

The  cars  were  passed  over  these 
planes  by  means  of  wire  ropes  at- 
tached to  stationary  engines.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  during  the 
twenty  years  the  road  was  used  no 
serious  accident  occurred. 


A  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  America's  locomotives — note  this  is  an  8-wheel 
connected  engine.     It  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  1846. 
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Even  at  that  early  date  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  gave  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  skill  with  which  it  is 
operated. 

Boats  used  on  the  canal  for 
carrying  through  freight  were  built 
in  sections,  which  could  be  trans- 
ported over  the  Portage  division 
without  re-shipping  through  freight. 

The  first  through  train  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  made 
the  run  on  December  10,  1852. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to 
both  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  and 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  for  data 
upon  which  to  base  this  article. 

From  that  first  locomotive  of 
1804  to  the  present  high-power  lo- 
comotives that  sweep  the  continent, 
is  a  long  cry.  The  libraries  and 
museums  show  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  the  one  toi  the  other.  To 
one  interested  in  mechanics,  it  is  a 
story  of  mechanical  evolution  that 
is  most  interesting. 

But  history  carries  us  back  into 
the  dim  vistas  of  almost  unrecorded 
ages  for  the  original  prototype.  Far 


back  of  1825  when  the  coal  carry- 
ing roads  established  the  prototype 
of  the  present-day  moguls,  me- 
chanical history  leads  us,  farther 
and  farther  back,  until  we  come  to 
the  old  fellow  living  in  a  cave  on 
the  edge  of  the  jungle. 

That  ancient  ancestor  had  used 
up  about  all  the  available  food 
within  carrying  distance  and  had  to 
step  out  farther  and  farther  in 
search  of  it. 

With  improved  methods  of  get- 
ting his  game,  he  could  kill  large 
animals,  and  they  were  too  heavy 
for  him  to  drag  home.  Then  he 
devised  an  impromptu  sled,  making 
his  runners  from  the  branches  of 
trees.  On  this  he  improved  step 
by  step,  as  he  himself  began  to 
evolve  better  and  better  brain  pow- 
er, until  he  had  a  real  sled,  to 
which  he  could  attach  his  dogs. 

But  his  growing  brain  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  sled  on  dry 
ground. 

He  cut  the  end  off  a  log,  scraped 
off  the  bark,  and  right  there  started 


the  history  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. With  his  stone  hatchet  he 
chopped  a  square  hole  in  the  center 
— lo,  he  had  a  wheel. 

That  original  wheel  was  the 
origin  of  present  day  motive  pow- 
er, far  away  as  we  have  grown. 
In  looking  for  "first"  things,  let 
us  never  overlook  those  ancient 
ancestors  of  ours,  who  originated 
something  where  nothing  existed 
before.  Since  their  day,  we  have 
been  but  improving  on  their  original 
models. 


This  article  appears  in  Visual 
Education  by  the  courtesy  of  The 
Sample  Case  for  whom  it  was 
written. 


Movies  A 
Cultural  Force 

(Concluded  from  page  332) 

salesman,  —  can  "size  up"  a  film; 
how  vastly  more  discriminating  the 
fan's  judgement  is  with  regard  to 
the  movies  than  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  other  arts.  It  is  a  new  form 
of  entertainment  that  is  bringing 
joys,  new  joys,  to  thousands  of 
people. 

But  not  only  are  movies  enter- 
taining. A  movie  furnishes  a  bit  of 
life,  of  that  vast  panorama  of  ex- 
istence in  which  everyone  of  us  is 
involved  and  the  appeal  of  which  is 
universal.  And  because  it  furnishes 
"life"  it  reveals  beauty  and  truth, 
sorrow  and  pain,  all  the  vast  range 
of  human  experiences  and  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  morality  —  in  other 
words  it  teaches.  And  that  it  should 
be  a  good  teacher,  it  must  adhere  to 


the  highest  principles  and  standards 
■ —  the  principles  that  govern  art 
and  morality  alike. 

We  could  not  conclude  this  bet- 
ter than  by  quoting  from  the  in- 
teresting biographical  sketch  which 
Will  H.  Hays  has  contributed  to 
the  October  issue  of  Hearst's  In- 
ternational. Lawyer,  politician,  for- 
mer Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  now  an  impor- 
tant and  beneficent  force  in  the 
motion  picture  industry,  President 
Hays  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica says, 

"The  influence  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture on  our  national  life  is  limitless 
—  its  influence  on  our  taste,  its  in- 
fluence on  our  aspirations,  its  in- 
fluence on  our  youth,  its  conse- 
quent immeasurable  influence  on 
our  future  —  and  its  integrity  must 
be  protected  as  we  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  churches,  and  its 
quality  developed  as  we  develop  the 
quality  of  our  schools." 


Practical    Advice    From    A 
Minister's  Experience 

By  Reverend  H.  C.  Offerman 

Never  judge  a  book  by  its  cover, 
nor  judge  a  man  by  his  machine. 

If  you  are  interested  in  your 
work,  your  work  will  make  you 
interesting. 

He  who  practices  what  he 
preaches,  will  let  off  some  of  his 
preaching  by  and  by. 

He  who  always  does  his  best  will 
get  in  the  long  run,  the  best 
rewards. 

Do  not  ridicule  others,  unless  you 
are  able  to  stand  ridicule  of  your- 
self. 

The  man  who  is  always  sure  he's 
right,  must  be  right  in  his  own 
mind,  only. 


SCHOOLS  TAKE  FILMS 

The  "Visual  Instruction  Department 
of  the  University  of  California  is  now- 
supplying  an  average  of  800  films  per 
month  to  the  schools  of  the  state.  The 
catalogue  includes  both  educational 
and   standard   entertainment  films. 
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"Educational"  Motion  Pictures 

By  Raymond  W.  Osborne 
Associate  Principal,  Frances  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  III. 


MOTION  pictures,  to  be  of 
real  educational  value,  must 
be  a  part  of  or  contribute 
directly  to  classroom  work.  Few 
pictures  offered  by  commercial 
producers  are  sufficiently  well 
focused  to  make  them  of  value  in 
class  study,  while  the  greater  num- 
ber are  merely  entertaining.  For 
this  reason  motion  pictures,  as  a 
vital  factor  in  education,  have  sadly 
disappointed  those  who  expected 
educational  practice  to  be  greatly 
modified  by  their  introduction  into 
the  schools.  Boys  and  girls,  by  rea- 
son of  their  constant  attendance  at 
the  higher  class  productions  of  the 
commercial  theaters,  are  keenly 
critical  of  any  picture  offered  them 
at  school.  Pictures  of  the  enter- 
taining sort  usually  offered  for  re- 
lease to  the  schools  are  far  inferior 
in  photography,  action,  setting,  etc., 
and  pupils  are  quick  to  detect  and 
resent  such  inferior  quality  in  films 
presented  to  them  as  "educational." 
The  films  which  in  our  experi- 
ence have  proved  of  real  value  are 
those  which  lend  themselves  to 
direct  study  by  a  class  in  its  own 
room.  Obviously,  such  films  must 
concern  definite  topics  which  the 
class  is  studying.  A  class  in 
geography,    studying   Panama,   can 


obtain  much  profit  from  a  good 
travelogue  on  this  country;  a  class 
studying  coal  mining  may  learn  al- 
most as  much  from  a  reel  of  motion 
pictures  as  it  could  by  an  actual 
excursion  to  a  mine  with  the  at- 
tendant difficulty  and  expense  in 
time  and  money.  There  are  many 
films  which  our  science  classes  find 
highly  profitable,  dealing  with  in- 
dustries, manufacturing  operations, 
processes,  and  the  like.  Perhaps 
most  successful  of  all  in  educa- 
tional value  are  those  dealing  with 
the  biological  sciences ;  the  life  his- 
tories of  common  animals,  the 
micro-organisms  in  common  water, 
the  problems  of  water  purification 
and  sewage  disposal,  the  wonderful 
cooperative  activities  of  the  ant  and 
the  bee,  the  strange  evolution  of 
the  polywog  into  the  frog  or  toad. 
Almost  never  should  the  subject 
be  introduced  by  the  motion  pic- 
ture. Few  pupils  have  the  mental 
background  necessary  to  appreciate 
in  any  real  degree  the  material 
portrayed  in  such  films.  But  after 
assignments  have  been  read,  after 
class  discussion  has  opened  up  the 
subject,  then  the  film  can  come  as 
a  clarifying  and  stimulating  experi- 
ence. New  questions  will  be  raised, 
and    after    further    discussion    the 


film  may  need  to  be  re-run  several 
times  before  all  are  satisfied. 

In  history,  too,  a  film  can  be  of 
great  use  in  reviewing  periods  and 
visualizing  situations.  The  cam- 
paigns of  armies,  the  westward 
migration  of  settlers  following  the 
Colonial  period,  the  trade  routes  of 
developing  commerce,  etc.,  are  ex- 
amples of  such  topics  available  in 
suitable  films. 


Entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal 


Toad's  eggs  in  their  gelatin  envelopes 

Seldom  in  classroom  use  can 
films  exceeding  one  reel  be  profit- 
ably used.  A  portable  projector  is 
a  necessity  in  classroom  work.  The 
reel  is  a  unit  which  must  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  (as  without  a  skilled 
operator  too  much  time  is  used  in 
changing  reels),  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  loss  in  the  limited  period  as- 
signed to  the  usual  recitation.  The 
keen  and  attentive  interest  of  the 
class  must  not  be  unduly  prolonged, 
or  much  of  the  value  and  effect 
will  be  lost. 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  these  films  possessing 
real  educative  value,  is  their  lack  of 
easy  availability.  The  time  they  are 
needed  must  be  gauged  a  consider- 
able period  in  advance,  a  thing  not 
easy  to  do  even  on  the  part  of  a 
skilled  teacher.  The  film  wanted  is 
too  often  not  obtainable  at  the  time 
when  it  is  needed.  The  pres- 
sure under  which  all  teachers 
work  makes  for  inertia,  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  the  desired 
film  at  the  time  it  should  be  on 
hand,  frequently  prevents  even  the 
attempt  to  secure  it.    Films  are  not 
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always  sent  in  good  condition,  and 
a  series  of  breaks  in  an  otherwise 
worth-while  film  has  often  so  dis- 
couraged teachers  that  they  feel 
films  for  school  use  are  entirely  a 
farce  and  worse  than  useless.  Poor 
projection  apparatus,  difficulties 
with  screens  and  curtains,  are 
further  irritating  causes  which 
have  prevented  successful  results 
and  discouraged  further  attempts 
at  their  use.  The  development  of 
better,  more  simple  and  less  cum- 
bersome but  safe  projectors  has 
taken  place,  more  and  more  class- 
rooms are  being  fitted  with  proper 
devices  for  quickly  securing  the 
necessary  conditions  for  correct 
projection,  but  the  question  of 
availability  still  looms  large  as  a 
vital  difficulty.  Few  schools  can 
yet  afford  their  own  library  of  film 
copies.  Central  libraries  serving 
several  schools  are  being  developed, 
but  only  in  the  larger  cities  and 
school  systems.  The  introduction 
of  films   into  the   schools  and  the 


A  Lesson  in  History 

successful  realization  of  their  value 
in  classroom  work  depends  upon 
the  removal  of  these  difficulties. 

Our  experience  in  the  Frances 
W.  Parker  School  has  involved  all 
these  difficulties.  Three  types  of 
portable  machines  were  purchased, 
only  to  be  discarded  for  improved 
models.*  Nearly  all  of  our  grade 
rooms  are  equipped  with  screen 
and  shades,  so  that  a  class  may  use 
slides  or  reels  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly. Not  all  teachers  can  run  the 
projector,  but  several  can,  so  that 
securing  an  operator  is  not  difficult. 

As  has  been  implied  earlier,  we 
do  not  use  motion  pictures  for  en- 


tertainment, and  very  rarely  is  a 
film  presented  to  the  whole  school 
in  morning  exercise.  At  present 
our  use  of  films  is  confined  to  a 
rather  small  number  of  pictures 
which  have  demonstrated  their 
educational  value  by  repeated  use 
in  individual  classes.  Undoubtedly 
the  number  of  such  films  will  in- 
crease as  more  of  this  type  are 
produced  and  they  become  more 
readily  available. 


*We  now  use  an  Acme  S.  V.  E.  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 


Fire  Prevention 
Week  Handbook 

The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  40  Central  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  just  is- 
sued a  Fire  Prevention  Week 
Handbook  (to  be  had  for  15  cents 
by  addressing  the  Association) 
which  offers  very  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  the  organizing  of  fire 
prevention  weeks. 

The  Foreword  of  the  little  book 
claims  that  "Fire  Prevention  is  not 
theoretical  or  idealistic;  it  is  an  in- 
tensely practical  way  of  reducing 
the  fire  waste.  Fire  Prevention 
will  pay  great  dividends  in  reduced 
fire  losses  to  any  community  where 
it  is  intelligently  and  consistently 
applied,  as  the  experience  of  many 
cities  has  conclusively  demon- 
strated"— and  supports  this  claim 
by  a  lot  of  excellent  material.  The 
book  does  not  give  definite  pro- 
grams, though  it  enumerates  vari- 
ous successful  methods  used  in 
previous  campaigns.  But  it  offers 
many  ideas  of  how  such  programs 
can  be  arranged  with  benefit.  It 
deals  with  the  cooperation  of  most 
municipal  and  many  private  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Police  and  Fire 
Department,  civic  and  women's 
chibs,  schools,  even  churches  and 
theaters  and,  of  course,  the  press — 
all  of  which  can  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  cause.  There  are 
included  also  several  topics  for 
prevention  meetings,  suggestions 
for  addresses,  a  play  for  school 
children,  photos  of  exhibits  and 
window  displays  and  numerous 
other  interesting-  material. 


Are   Movies   the 

Cause  of 

Delinquency? 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  that 
remarkable  work  "The  Child :  His 
Nature  and  His  Needs/'*  a  book 
that  is  both  extremely  instructive 
and  comprehensive,  and  without 
which  —  according  to  The  Book- 
man, "no  home  can  afford  to  be," — 
H.  H.  Goddard,  Professor  of  Ab- 
normal and  Clinical  Psychology, 
Ohio  State  University,  expresses 
himself  thus  on  the  value  of  movies 
in  education: 

"The  movies  are  found  to  be  not 
the  cause  of  delinquency"  but  the 
detector  of  it.  It  is  because  chil- 
dren of  low  mentality,  often  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  homes  where 
the  parents  have  equally  low  men- 
tality, can  not  adjust  themselves 
properly  to  such  situations  as  the 
movies  give  rise  to,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence their  deficiency  becomes 
manifest.  The  average  child  in  the 
public  school  is  not  injured  by  the 
movies.  Up  to  three  years  ago, 
of  the  more  than  four  hundred 
delinquent  boys  and  girls  examined 
at  the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research 
of  Ohio,  not  one  ever  claimed  that 
his  delinquency  was  the  result  of 
attending  the  movies,  or  that  the 
misdemeanor  he  had  committed  had 
been  suggested  by  the  movies." 

This  should  answer  amply  the 
objections  to  the  films  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  which  are  still  offered 
occasionally  by  parents.  If  a  movie, 
chosen  by  an  experienced  teacher 
as  appropriate  for  a  certain  age 
and  intelligence,  does  not  call  forth 
the  expected  stimulation  of  thought 
and  emotion  in  the  child,  it  is 
clearly  an  indication  that  the  child 
is  below  normal  in  mental  develop- 
ment. The  argument,  then,  is  that 
no  film,  provided  it  is  properly 
chosen,  can  be  harmful  to  a  child, 
as  it  can  only  be  either  instructive, 
amusing,  stimulating  to  the  imagin- 
ation, or  all  three;  and  all  these 
three  functions  are  educational. 

*"The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His 
Needs,"  prepared  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof,  of 
Education,  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Published  by  The  Children's  Founda- 
tion.    Price  $1.00. 
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A  Movie  "Catalog" 


AN  INTERESTING  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  business  is  that 
afforded  by  the  "Moving  Picture 
Catalog"  of  the  Economy  Engi- 
neering Company,  of  Chicago. 
This  film,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  printed  literature  of  the 
firm,  has  proved  to  be  a  means  of 
increasing  sales.  The  machinery 
made  and  sold  by  this  engineer- 
ing company  consists  of  standard 
and  specially  designed  portable 
elevators,  tiering  machinery,  bar- 
rel storage  racks  and  similar 
hoisting  machinery,  samples  of 
which  the  salesman  naturally  can- 
not carry  with  him.  The  sales- 
man's problem  is  not  so  much  to 
sell  the  prospect  a  machine  as  to 
sell  him  the  service  that  a  suit- 
able elevating  device  will  render. 
Consequently  the  "Movie  Cata- 
log" or  motion  picture  showing 
the  operation  of  this  type  of  ma- 
chinery on  work  similar  to  that 
required  by  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer, is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
salesman. 


Operating  a  hand-hoist 

Whenever  possible  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  selling  work,  the 
prospective  customer  is  shown 
this  film,  in  many  cases  at  his  own 
plant  or  office.  The  money,  time 
and  space  saved  for  the  owner  of 


such  machinery  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  scenes  in  the  film 
showing  the  actual  operation  of 
dozens  of  machines  installed  in 
different  plants.  A  thirty  minute 
call  on  the  customer  with  the  film 
is  better  than  a  lengthy  trip  to  a 
number  of  different  plants  where 
hoisting  machinery  can  be  seen  in 
operation. 


In  the  American  Museum 
Natural   History 

Through  the  picture  the  pro- 
spective customer  is  interested  in 
the  kind  of  service  he  will  get;  in 
how  the  machine  required  for  his 
job  is  operated,  how  it  moves 
about;  how  the  platform  goes  up 
and  down;  at  what  speed  it  trav- 
els and  similar  points  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  brought  out  in 
ordinary  still  pictures.  For  ex- 
ample, the  machine  used  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  the  cleaning  of  over- 
head lights,  fixtures  and  windows, 
and  for  the  lifting  of  heavy  statu- 
ary into  place  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  still  pictures,  but 
its  operation  cannot  be  clearly 
seen  unless  shown  in  motion.  The 


of 


machine  is  of  a  telescoping  design, 
having  an  inner  frame  which 
automatically  telescopes  within 
the  outer  frame,  so  that  any  ceil- 
ing or  pedestal  height  in  the 
museum  can  be  reached  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  A  motion  pic- 
ture of  this  machine  shows,  as  no 
still  picture  can,  just  how  the 
sliding  inner  frame  operates,  and 
gives  the  prospect 
a  correct  impres- 
sion of  what  the 
machine  will  do 
for  him.  There- 
fore in  many  cases 
it  makes  sales 
that  otherwise 
might  be  lost. 

The  "Movie 
Catalog"  is  not 
devoted  entirely 
to  the  complicated 
hoisters  but  also 
illustrates  how  the 
simpler  types  of 
hoisting  machin- 
ery are  used  for 
the  easy  handling 
of  heavy  goods  of 
all  sorts,  thus  sav- 
ing much  time 
and  labor  and  in 
many  cases  pre- 
venting accidents. 


How  Ice  can  be  easily  Handled 
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Motion  Picture  Equipment  in  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce moved  into  its  new  six  mil- 
lion dollar  home  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  event  is  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  moving  picture 
world  principally  for  the  reason 
that  i»  erecting  its  new  home,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
made  every  provision  that  modern 
art  suggests  to  entertain  its  mem- 
bers and  the  thousands  of  visitors, 
who  come  to  Boston,  with  moving 
pictures  and  stereopticon  views. 
The  plans  for  projecting  pictures 
were  completed  before  the  first 
spade  of  earth  was  dug  for  the 
foundation. 

The  five  ornate  chandeliers  of 
the  Assembly  Room  are  pendant 
from  the  ceiling  in  such  position, 
with  the  central  chandelier  hugging 
the  ceiling  snugly,  that  the  projec- 
tion rays  from  the  moving  picture 
room  in  the  balcony  pass  between 
the  four  low-hanging  clusters  and 
pass  below  the  central  one,  so  that 
no  shadow  from  them  shows  on 
the  screen.    The  screen  itself,  when 


not  in  use,  is  permitted  to  roll  up 
to  the  ceiling  and  is  concealed  by 
a  clever  architectural  design  that 
fails  to  suggest  that  any  moving 
picture  arrangements  were  ever 
made  for  the  room.  When  in  use, 
it  rolls  down  to  the  floor  like  a 
curtain  and  is  held  perfectly 
smooth  and  rigid  against  the  rear 
wall. 

The  windows  of  the  Assembly 
Room  were  constructed  with  slits, 
which  permit  the  free  operation  of 
light-proof  dark  curtains,  which, 
when  pulled  down,  completely  shut 
out  all  light  from  the  outside.  The 
Projection  Room  is  fire  proof,  to 
comply  with  the  law  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  rests  above  a  theatre 
organ,  which  was  specially  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  the  play- 
ing of  syncopated  music  as  well 
as  slower  and  more  dignified  tempo. 
Two  motion  picture  projection  ma- 
chines have  been  provided  so  as 
to  prevent  delay,  and  a  stereopticon 
projection  machine  has  been  added 
to    the    equipment    particularly    to 


Planof-DininG  Ioom 
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Note  how  the  simple  expedient  of  making,  the  central  light   (§)    a  ceiling  cluster 
permits  the  use  of  motion  pictures  without  interference  by   chandeliers 


show,  both  in  natural  shades  and 
artificial  colors,  the  wonderfully 
attractive  scenic  views  that  may  be 
had  throughout  New  England. 

Teaching  Botany 
By  Blue  Prints 

( Concluded  from  page  323) 

beginning  the  pupil  must  arrange 
his  spray  of  flowers  on  his  glass, 
making  as  attractive  a  picture  as 
possible,  and  present  it  for  criti- 
cism before  being  given  his  paper. 
When  he  has  been  helped  to  make 
two  or  three  well  spaced  prints  he 
may  proceed  alone. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  mess  of 
water  in  the  classroom,  black  paper 
envelopes  should  be  made  in  which 
the  prints  are  placed  to  be  taken 
home  and  washed.  The  pictures  are 
trimmed  and  mounted  in  notebooks. 
Each  picture  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  short  descriptive  para- 
graph written   in  simple  language. 

To  save  time  and  get  the  children 
to  use  their  own  judgment  a  chart 
can  be  placed  somewhere  in  the 
school  room  giving  a  series  of 
prints  with  an  explanatory  para- 
graph on  each,  pointing  out  com- 
mon errors  which  the  children  may 
make.  The  chart  contains  nine 
pictures.  The  first  row  shows  a 
perfect  print  and  an  over —  and  an 
under-exposed  print.  The  second 
row  shows  the  result  of  getting  the 
paper  light  struck  before  and  after 
printing,  and  the  effect  of  careless 
handling  with  moist  fingers:  The 
third  row  shows  the  effect  of  shad- 
ows across  the  glass  during  the 
printing,  of  blurring  by  letting  ma- 
terial slip  through  careless  han- 
dling,— and  the  last  picture,  which 
is  cut  in  thirds,  shows  the  effect 
in  the  top  section  of  under-wash- 
ing, in  the  center  section  of  correct 
washing,  and  in  the  bottom  section 
of  over-washing.  When  the  pic- 
tures are  brought  to  class  the  chil- 
dren grade  the  prints  by  comparing 
them  to  those  on  the  chart. 

Smoke  printing  can  be  done 
satisfactorily  with  children  as  low 
as  the  fourth  grade.  Children  from 
the  kindergarten  up  can  do  blue 
print  wrork,  provided  the  groups 
are  not  too  large. 
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The  Women's  Club 


"In  essentials  unity ; 
in  non-essentials  lib- 
erty; in  all  things 
charity."  This  is  the 
rule  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Evans- 
ton  to  cany  out  the 
principles  ennunciated 
in  the  charter: — Mu- 
tual helpfulness  in  all 
affairs  of  life  and 
united  effort  towards 
the  higher  develop- 
ment of  humanity. 

In  1889,  Elizabeth 
Boynton  Harbert,  a 
leader  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  women, 
organized  the  Club  in 
the  parlors  of  her  home,  and 
today  a  Club  of  one  thousand 
women,  with  a  long  waiting  list, 
comfortably  housed  in  the  beauti- 
ful building  at  the  corner  of 
Chicago  Avenue  and  Church  Street 
in  Evanston  is  the  concrete  and 
visible  result  of  her  initiative. 

The  Club  house  owned  by  the 
Club,  has  been  a  civic  center  in 
Evanston  for  years.  During  the 
war  it  was  open  every  day  for  Red 
Cross  work  and  on  Sundays  it 
opened  its  doors  for  entertainments 
for  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  could  easily  reach  it  from  the 
camps  on  the  West  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

During  the  time  when  the  influ- 
enza was  so  prevalent  and  deadly, 
the  basement  of  the  club  was 
turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  warm 
nourishing  food  was  sent  out  three 
times  a  day  to  families  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  Club  has  given  the  use  of 
its  Auditorium,  gratuitously  to 
many  civic  enterprises  and  meet- 
ings, and  its  doors  are  always  open 
at  a  nominal  rental  to  all  charitable 
affairs.  It  is  the  most  popular  place 
for  the  social  function?  of  North- 


Woman's   Club  House,   Evanston.     A  cool   exterior,   but  one  is  assured 
warm  hospitality  from  the  interior. 


western  University  students  and 
Evanston  High  School  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Club  itself  is 
carried  on  through  its  three  depart- 
ments— Fine  Arts,  Social  Service, 
and  Home  and  Education. 

The  Fine  Arts  department  spon- 
sors classes  in  Current  Literature, 
Music  Study,  and  Art.  In  the 
former,  books  of  the  hour  are  re- 
viewed and  discussed.  In  the  Music 
study  class,  lecture  recitals  on  the 
North  Shore  Festival  Music  are 
given,  and  the  work  of  artists  living 
in  Evanston  and  vicinity  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

An  Exhibition  of  paintings,  etch- 
ings, drawings,  wood  prints,  sculp- 
ture and  miniatures,  arts  and  crafts 
of  all  description  is  given  every 
year,  without  any  condition  except 
that  the  work  exhibited  shall  be 
that  of  artists  living  along  the 
"North  Shore".  Last  year  over 
three  hundred  Exhibitors  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and 
the  steady  stream  of  visitors  for 
three  days  was  an  evidence  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing the  work  of  local  artists. 

"That  no  man  liveth  to  himself 
alone"  might  well  be  taken  as  the 


fundamental  creed  of 
the  Social  Service  de- 
partment. A  Commit- 
tee on  County  Co- 
operation furnishes 
for  distribution  every 
year  nearly  one  thou- 
sand new  garments, 
such  as  dresses,  petti- 
coats, under  garments 
and  layettes,  all 
beautifully  made  by 
the  club  members  who 
serve  on  this  commit- 
tee. Some  of  these 
garments  are  sent  to 
the  County  Hospital 
and  many  go  into  the 
suitcases  which  are 
filled  for  Judge  Mary 
Bartelme  for  use  in 
with    the    girls    in    the 


her    work 
Juvenile  Court. 

The  "Mothers'  Helping  Hand" 
is  a  group  of  women  that  directs 
mothers  how  to  care  for  their  fam- 
ilies. They  are  taught  sewing  and 
are  given  helpful  instruction  in 
cooking  and  sanitation. 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  recreation  centers  have  been 
established,  and  Boys  Clubs  formed. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  calls 
on  the  Probation  Officer  are  much 
less  frequent  since  the  provision  f or 
normal  play  and  organized  leisure 
time  activity  has  been  provided. 

The  interest  of  the  Department 
brings  its  members  into  contact 
with  the  Public  Library,  with  work 
for  service  men,  and  all  public 
affairs  that  need  the  cooperation  of 
earnest  women. 

Another  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive feature  of  the  departments' 
activities  is  the  discussion  class,  for 
the  study  and  review  of  literature 
and  legislation  bearing  upon  social 
work.  Trust  funds,  wills,  and  bills 
like  the  Capper  and  Johnson  bills 
were  among  the  topics  considered 
last  year. 

(Continued  on  page  353) 
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Aerials 


By  Hermann  E.  Kranz,  E.  E. 

Member  Institute  of  Radio 

Engineers. 

THE  problem  of  erecting  an 
efficient  aerial  is  one  that  con- 
fronts the  owner  of  every 
radio  receiving  set.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  browsing  through 
the  advertising  pages  of  current 
radio  magazines  have  seen  radio 
receiving  sets  advertised  that  "re- 
quire no  aerial  or  ground,"  and 
some  of  us  have  wondered  if  a 
good  aerial  is  really  important.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  opin- 
ion shared  with  the  prominent 
radio  engineers  of  the  country,  a 
good  aerial  and  a  good  ground  con- 
nection are  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  stages  of  radio  fre- 
quency amplification,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later. 

For  broadcast  reception  the  best 
aerial  is  the  inverted  "L"  type  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  I.  This  aerial 
should  consist  of  a- single  horizon- 
tal wire  sixty  to  one  hundred 
twenty  feet  in  length,  as  conditions 
permit,  and  thirty  feet  or  more 
above  the  ground.  If  local  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  a  straight  run 
of  sixty  feet  or  more,  two  wires 
run  parallel  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
spaced  three  or  four  feet  apart  and 
connected  together  at  the  "lead  in" 
may  be  used.  For  aerials  longer 
than  specified  above  the  "T"  type 
should  be  used,  that  is  the  "lead  in" 
wire  should  be  connected  to  the 
exact  center  instead  of  at  one  end. 
The  longer  and  higher  your  aerial 
the  stronger  the  received  signals 
will  be,  whereas  the  shorter  and 
lower  your  aerial  the  more  selec- 
tive your  set  will  be  in  separating 
one  radiocasting  station  from  an- 
other. It  is  preferable  to  construct 
an  aerial  to  produce  strong  signals 
and  then  design  the  receiving  set 
to  secure  the  desired  selectivity.  A 
one  hundred  foot  aerial  of  the  in- 


verted "L"  type  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  ground  usually  gives  ex- 
cellent results. 

A  long  low  antenna  is  directional  in 
its  action,  that  is  the  strongest  signals 
will  be  received  when  the  open  end  (the 
end  opposite  the  "lead  in")  points  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  radiocasting 
station  it  is  desired  to  hear. 

The  aerial  insulators  should  be 
preferably  four  to  six  feet  from 
the  aerial  support  and  if  a  tree  is 
used  the  insulator  should  be  at  least 
ten  feet  from  the  nearest  branch. 
The  aerial  wire  should  be  kept  at 
least  ten  feet  away  from  all  build- 
ings, trees,  etc.  Never  run  over 
or  under  electric  power  wires.  It 
is  dangerous.  Never  run  parallel 
to  them  if  you  can  avoid  doing  so. 

Use  No.  14  copper  or  bronze 
wire  for  the  aerial.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  stranded  wire  or 
copper  ribbon.  Enameled  wire  is 
preferable. 

"Lead-In"  Wire 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  "lead-in"  wire  well  insulated 
and  away  from  other  objects,  espe- 
cially metal,  such  as  eaves  troughs, 
as  to  take  these  same  precautions 
with  the  aerial. 

If  the  house  is  used  as  the  sup- 
port of  one  end  of  the  aerial  bring 
the  aerial  wire  through  the  loop  in 
the  insulator  and  then  give  the  in- 
sulator a  few  twists  to  wrap  the 
wire  around  itself  and  continue  the 
aerial  wire  down  from  insulator  as 
the  "lead-in."  Connect  the  "lead- 
in"  wire  to  one  side  of  the  light- 
ning arrestor  before  entering  the 
building  through  an  insulating 
bushing.      A    copper    wire   of    the 


same  size  as  the  aerial  should  be 
used  to  connect  the  other  terminal 
of  the  lightning  arrestor  to  an  iron 
rod  or  pipe  driven  into  the  ground, 
or  to  a  water  pipe. 

"Ground"    Wire 

The  wire  that  is  used  to  connect 
the  receiving  set  to  earth  is  called 
the  "ground"  wire.  This  wire 
should  also  be  No.  14  copper  and 
need  not  be  insulated.  It  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  Usually 
the  cold  water  pipe  or  radiator 
nearest  the  receiving  set  makes  the 
most  satisfactory  "ground."  The 
ground  wire  should  be  connected 
to  the  pipe  by  a  ground  clamp. 

If  your  set  is  located  on  the 
second  or  third  floor  the  "ground" 
connection  should  be  made  to  pipes 
on  that  ■  floor  if  possible.  This 
raises  the  effective  ground  and  in- 
creases the  selectivity  of  your  set. 

Loop  Aerials 

With  certain  types  of  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  having  several  stages 
of  amplification  before  the  detector 
tube,  a  loop  aerial  is  used  and  the 
set  is  usually  portable. 

Fourteen  turns  of  insulated  cop- 
per wire,  solid  or  stranded,  No.  14 
or  smaller,  wound  on  a  square 
frame  24  inches  on  a  side,  with 
the  turns  spaced  14"  apart  (or  S 
turns  with  frame  36  inches  on  a 
side  with  the  same  spacing),  will 
cover  the  broadcasting  wavelength 
range  if  tuned  with  a  good  variable 
air  condenser  with  a  maximum- 
capacity  of  500  microfarads  (.0005 
microfarads). 
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School  Days  From  East  to  West 

By  an  American  from  Abroad 
This  is  a  second  of  a  quartette  of  descriptions  of  school  days  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  foreign-born  Americans-. 


A  PUBLIC  school  in  Zurich 
was  my  first  taste  of  a  dem- 
ocratic school  in  a  republic, 
and  as  it  had  come  immediately 
after  the  gymnasium  in  old-regime 
Russia  the  experience  was  startling 
in  its  uniqueness.  It  was  a  so-called 
Secundar  Schule,  which  is  akin  to 
the  American  high  school  and  fol- 
lows the  Swiss  primary  school. 

The  main  difference  between  an 
American  and  a  Swiss  high  school 
lies  in  lack  of  specialization  in  the 
latter,  the  majority  of  subjects  be- 
ing obligatory  and  giving  a  general 
education.  In  other  respects  the 
Swiss  school  has  many  points  in 
common  with  its  American  sister. 
It  is  co-educational,  and  it  is  free. 
Even  school  supplies  are  free,  and 
at  the  graduation  the  most  impor- 
tant books  are  not  returned  to  the 
school,  as  is  done  in  many  Ameri- 
can schools,  but  are  retained  by  the 
pupil  as  a  present  from  the  state. 
Among  these  presents  is  a  very 
good  and  accurate  map  of  Switzer- 
land. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  easy  going 
informality  and  cheerfulness  in 
Swiss  school  life  that  resembles 
closely  the  American  school  life.  It 
is  essentially  democratic,  possibly 
even  more  democratic  than  some 
American  schools,  because  there  is 
no  tendency  among  the  richer 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  United  States.  Private  schools 
are  very  few  and,  as  a  Swiss  boy 
expressed  it  when  we  were  talking 
about  it,  they  are  reserved  "for  the 
fools  and  the  foreigners."  This  did 
not  imply  that  foreigners  were  con- 
sidered fools;  it  was  only  a  state- 
ment of  a  fact,  with  reference  to 
the  special  schools  for  backward 
children  and  the  others  maintained 
for  foreigners. 

Occasionally  backward  children 
were  sent  to  the  expensive  private 
schools  where  better  individual  care 


could  be  given  to  them.  As  to  for- 
eigners, at  the  time  I  was  in  Zurich, 
there  was  marked  change  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  public  schools. 
Within  the  two  years  I  spent  in  the 
Secundarschule  there  was  quite  a 
number  of  foreign  children  trans- 
ferred from  various  private  schools. 
There  were  in  this  school  many 
Italians,  a  boy  from  Brazil,  a 
Spanish  girl,  several  French  girls 
and  two  English  girls. 


tend  school,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic. The  growing  attendance  of  for- 
eigners in  the  free  schools  only  tes- 
tified to  their  superiority. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Swiss  school  is  presented  by  sev- 
eral of  the  required  subjects  which 
in  most  schools,  all  over  the  world, 
are  usually  treated  as  secondary  or 
elective  subjects.  One  was  sewing, 
for  girls,  which  was  regarded  as 
very  important   and  occupied  two 


There  is  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  in  Swiss  school  life 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
presence  of  these  foreign  children 
in  a  free  public  school  was  in  no 
way  parallel  to  the  presence  of  for- 
eigners in  an  average  American 
school.  These  children  were  not 
immigrants  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  become  Swiss  citizens. 
They  came  mostly  from  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  well-to-do  foreign- 
ers who  traveled  and  stayed  for  a 
time  in  Zurich  for  their  health,  or 
for  other  reasons.  The  school  laws 
in  Switzerland  are  strict  and  any 
foreign  child  of  school  age  who 
stayed  in  the  country  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time  limit,  was  obliged  to  at- 


full  afternoons  in  a  week.  Girls  are 
taught  to  darn,  sew  and  embroider 
in  expert  fashion.  Another  required 
course  is  housekeeping.  This  is 
characteristic,  and  shows  that 
whatever  the  Swiss  girls  intend  to 
become  in  the  future,  the  Swiss 
government  at  any  rate  means  to 
make  them  good  housewives  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  general  there  are  few  pro- 
fessional women  in  the  little  re- 
public and  the  feminist  movement 
has  never  been  strong. 

The  boys  have  various  manual 
art  classes  and  archery,  which  was 
obligatory  and  an  excellent  physical 
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preparation  for  the  one  year  of 
military  training  which  every  Swiss 
boy  has  to  undergo. 

As  to  sports,  swimming  and  hik- 
ing are  the  most  popular  ones  and 
both  are  obligatory.  Swimming  is 
indeed  quite  a  subject,  with  marks 
and  examinations,  like  any  other. 
No  one  is  exempt  except  by  the  or- 
der of  a  physician,  and  the  result 
is  that  almost  every  one  in  Swit- 
zerland knows  how  to  swim.  The 
children  are  also  taught  how  to 
save  a  drowning  person. 


the  hottest  summer  months,  always 
clear.  As  all  Swiss  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  built  very  compactly  and 
conveniently  near  the  lakes,  the  wa- 
ter is  easily  accessible  from  all 
points,  and  swimming  is  indulged  in 
daily.  In  summer  a  Swiss  young- 
ster of  either  sex  has  almost  always 
a  little  bathing  suit  tucked  conven- 
iently about  him,  because  one  can 
never  tell  when  an  occasion  will 
arise  to  take  a  dip. 

I  remember  a  drawing  teacher  in 
my  school   who,   when   taking   the 


Swiss  towns   are  built  conveniently  near   lakes 


These  swimming  classes  are  in- 
deed the  most  pleasant  of  all  my 
Swiss  school  recollections.  The 
Swiss  lakes,  so  entirely  different 
from  the  stormy  and  ocean-like 
great  lakes  of  the  States,  are  like 
huge,  perfectly  clear  pools  encircled 
by  a  magic  fringe  of  mountains. 
The  water  is  always  cool,  even  in 


class  out  sketching  landscapes  or 
water  scenes,  and  instructing  the 
children  what  to  take  along,  never 
omitted  to  add  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  "You  may  take  the  "Bade- 
hosen"  along.  (In  German,  a  bath- 
ing suit  is  very  properly  called 
"bathing  pants,"  and  it  always  is  a 
one  piece  bathing  suit.)    We  may 


get  a  chance  to  swim."  And  we  al- 
ways did.  The  same  thing  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  teacher  of  botany  who 
took  the  pupils  into  the  woods  and 
fields  to  get  samples  of  their  her- 
bariums. 

Hiking  was  a  more  serious  affair. 
It  was  done  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  summer  months,  and  these 
hikes  of  each  class  with  its  class 
room  teacher  were  the  real  stuff, 
in  hobnailed  boots,  with  mountain 
sticks  and  ropes,  and  most  of  one's 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  in 
a  rucksack  on  one's  back.  They 
lasted  from  one  to  three  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  children. 

Common  school  education  in 
Switzerland  is  quite  the  most  lively 
in  many  respects,  of  all  I  have  ex- 
perienced or  observed. 


Alb 


ania  — 

Where  Time  Stood  Still 

(Concluded  from  page  330) 

Revolving  Irons,"  he  apostrophized, 
and  committed  into  its  care  the 
future  of  his  country. 

One  can  only  hope  the  Machine 
will  not  betray  the  trust  he  gave  it. 
With  the  native  flair  for  the  worthy 
and  worth  while  maybe  they  can 
remain  masters  of  their  Revolving 
Irons,  and  never  be  ridden  by  them 
into  drudgery  and  unrelieved  toil, 
but  keep  them  always  servants  in 
a  human  world  when  men  are 
more  than  merchandise. 


And  He  Said  ??-!*-!!! 

Lady  (calling  the  electric  light  plant)  : 
"The  lights  in  my  house  have  all  gone 
out." 

Superintendent:  "Yes,  madam.  A 
parrot  got  caught  in  the  dynamo." 

Lady:     "Oh,  how  shocking!" 

Superintendent :  "You'd  have  thought 
so  if  you'd  heard  what  he  said." 


All  aboard  for  home,  after  a  long  hike 


Say   It   With   Flowers 

Bessie :  "I'm  never  going  to  speak  to 
Jack  again.  He  sent  me  twenty-eight 
roses  for  my  birthday,  the  horrid 
thing." 

Tessie :  "Don't  be  angry  with  him  for 
that,  dear.  Perhaps  he  couldn't  afford 
any  more." 
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A  Scientific  Basis  for  Selection  of 
Educational  Films 

By  W.  W.  Whittinghill 
Of  the  Department  of  Visual  Education,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Public  Schools 


AN  EXAMINATION  of  the 
literature  on  film  selection 
shows  little  scientific  study 
of  the  field.  There  is  some  good 
advice  of  a  general  character 
abroad  but  few  specific,  carefully 
established  indisputable  data.  Al- 
though the  statistical  and  experi- 
mental studies  in  other  fields  of  vis- 
ual education  are  of  indirect  serv- 
ice to  film  selection,  there  are  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  field  that  must 
be  studied  thoroughly. 

The  use  of  educational  films  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent  in  the  last 
three  years.  These  films  have  been 
produced  by  film  corporations  that 
have  not  yet  made  the  distinction 
between  making  a  film  and  making 
an  educational  film.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  most  unfortunate  situation  due  to 
the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  commercial  film  companies  and 
the  educators.  Since  this  situation 
does   exist-  and  will   probably  last 


for  a  period  of  years,  something 
must  be  done  in  order  to  establish 
a  tentative  basis  for  the  selection 
of  educational  films. 

In  the  Detroit  system,  educa- 
tional films  are  used  in  seventy  ele- 
mentary platoon  schools,  six  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  four  high 
schools.  At  the  present  time  edu- 
cational films  are  supplied  for  this 
program  in  two  ways,  by  rental  and 
by  films  owned  by  the  Detroit 
Eoard  of  Education.  In  order  to 
know  what  type  of  films  to  rent  and 
what  type  of  films  to  purchase  we 
have  adopted  a  threefold  policy,  as 
follows:  (1)  Preview  all  films  be- 
fore renting  or  purchasing,  (2)  se- 
cure films  that  most  nearly  corre- 
late with  the  school  activities  as 
outlined  by  the  courses  of  study, 
(3)  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
film  ratings  which  are  made  out  by 
the  auditorium  teachers.  The  first 
point  is  carried  out  in  the  viewing 


room  of  the  Department  of  Visual 
Education.  The  second  point  is  de- 
cided upon  after  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  courses  of  study.  The  third 
point  is  represented  by  a  film  ra- 
.ting  card  which  accompanies  the 
films  to  all  schools. 

Here  are  the  results  of  a  study 
that  was  carried  out  during  the 
first  and  second  semesters  of  the 
last  school  year,  September,  1923, 
to  July,  1924,  representing  the  edu- 
cational film  ratings  by  the  auditor- 
ium teachers  (fifty  platoon  elemen- 
tary schools)  using  the  same.  The 
films  were  rated  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  in  accordance  with  the 
film  rating  card.  This  tabulation  of 
film  ratings  gives  the  number  of 
films  used  from  each  of  several 
sources,  the  frequency  of  use,  per 
cent  coming  under  each  rating,  and 
the  company  from  which  the  films 
were  rented. 


Film  Ratings:     (Teachers'  Marks)' 


Film 
1st   Semester 

Company  A 
(Sept.,   '23-Jan., 

•24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency 

.29        26          3 

2 

0 

60 

14 

Percent    

.49        43          5 

3 

0 

100 

2nd   Semester 

(Feb.,_  '24- June, 

'24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency 

.20          7          4 

2 

0 

33 

9 

Percent    

.60        21        13 

6 

0 

100 

Film 
1st    Semester 

Company  B 
(Sept.,   '23-Jan., 

'24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency 

.26        23          5 

1 

0 

55 

11 

Percent    

..47        42          9 

2 

0 

100 

2nd   Semester 

(Feb.,   '24-June, 

'24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency 

.19        10          1 

0 

0 

30 

10 

Percent    

..63        34          3 

0 

0 

100 

Film  Company  C 
1st   Semester   (Sept.,   '23-Jan.,   '24) 

Ratings  12  3  4 

Frequency    _ 15         13  3  0 

Percent    48        42        10         0 

2nd   Semester    (Feb.,  '24-June,   '24) 

Ratings   12  3  4 

Frequency    15        10  5  0 

Percent    50        34        16         0 

Film  Company  D 
1st    Semester    (Sept.,    '23-Jan.,    '24 

Ratings   12  3  4 

Frequency    96        52  2  1 

Percent    64        35  1  0 

2nd  Semester    (Feb.,  '24-June,  '24) 

Ratings   12  3  4 

Frequency    63        31  7  0 

Percent    62        31  7  0 

*Key   to    Ratings:    1 E;    2 G; 

3 F;  4 P  ;  5 U. 


No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency    _ 

.15        13          3 

0 

0 

31 

8 

Percent    

.48        42        10 

0 

0 

100 

2nd   Semester 

(Feb.,  '24-June, 

'24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency 

.15        10          5 

0 

0 

30 

7 

Percent    

.50        34        16 

0 

0 

100 

Film 
1st    Semester 

Company  D 
(Sept.,    '23-Jan. 

,    '24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency    

.96        52         2 

1 

0 

151 

25 

Percent    

.64        35          1 

0 

0 

100 

2nd   Semester 

(Feb.,   '24-June, 

'24) 

No.  of 

Ratings   

.  1          2          3 

4 

5 

Total 

Films 

Frequency    .... 

.63        31          7 

0 

0 

101 

18 

Percent    

..62        31          7 

0 

0 

100 
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The  results  of  these  tabulations 
can  be  determined  by  the  compari- 
sons of  the  individual  tables  for  the 
two  semesters.  In  film  companies 
A,  B  and  C  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  percentage  of  fre- 
quencies rated  one.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
frequencies  rated  two.  The  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  frequencies 
rated  three  is  very  striking.  It  is 
also  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  film  company  D,  which  repre- 
sents our  own  film  library,  there 
is  little  variation  in  the  ratings  of 
the  frequencies  for  the  first  and 
second  semesters.  This  seems  to 
validate  the  selection  of  films  which 
we  have  purchased.  It  also  proves 
that  after  careful  selection  of  films 
has  been  made  for  purchase  there 
is  a  possibility  of  standardization 
of  educational  films  according  to 
the  ratings  of  the  auditorium  teach- 
ers. It  will  be  noted  that  the  num- 
ber of  films  used  during  the  first 
and  second  semester  is  not  the  same 
for    any    of    the    film    companies. 


There  is  a  noted  shift  both  ways 
(decrease  and  increase)  in  the 
number  of  films  used  and  the  fre- 
quency of  use  according  to  com- 
pany. However,  this  inconsistency 
in  numbers  probably  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  results. 

This  survey  of  ratings  clarifies 
the  film  situation  in  three  ways. 
(1)  The  films  rated  as  one  should 
form  a  partial  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion of  films  for  future  use,  (2) 
Investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
film  content  of  those  rated  as  two, 
(3)  Films  rated  as  three  should 
be  used  only  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  content. 

After  using  the  information  re- 
vealed by  this  study  as  a  partial 
basis  for  the  selection  of  films  for 
rental  and  purchase  we  have  made 
up  the  following  new  film  rating 
card  to  be  used  during  the  current 
school  year.  Below  is  a  copy  of 
the  new  rating  card. 

This  card  should  establish  a 
broader  and  more  valid  basis  for 
the   selection  of  educational  films. 


(Front  of  Card) 

1. 

Name   of   Film 
2. 

Date 

Name  of  Film 

No.  of  Children 

School 
Teachers'  Names 

Mechanical  Condition                                   Mechanical  Condition. 

When  Received                                            When  Returned 

Send  this  card  to  Department  of  Visual  Education 

(Back  of  Card) 


Content  Rating 

Rating 

1.    Suitability  of  Subject  Matter  (Grade — Subject) 

2.     Informational  Value  to  Children 

3.    The  Problem-Project  Stimulating  Power 

4.     Interest  to  Children 

5.     Esthetic  Appeal 

6.    Appropriateness  for  Use  in  School  (Social  Standard  Depicted) 

Key  E  (90-100);  G(80-90);  F(70-80);  P(60-70);  U( 50-60). 

The  six  points  listed  on  the  card 
will  aid  materially  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  film  rating.  It  will  also 
standardize  the  rating  cards  for  all 
schools.  Through  the  process  of 
continuous  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion by  teachers  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish a  more  scientific  basis  for  the 
selection  of  educational  films. 


Field  Museum 
Illustrated  Lectures 

ON  SATURDAY  mornings 
during  October,  November 
and  December  occurs  a  se- 
ries of  twelve  free  programs  of 
moving  pictures  of  natural  history 
subjects,  in  The  James  Simpson 
Theatre  of  the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago.  There  will  be  occasional 
short  lectures.  The  pictures  will 
be  shown  continuously  from  9:30 
to  12 :30.  These  programs  are 
especially  for  children.  During  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  so 
successful  and  so  largely  attended 
— drawing  thousands  of  children  to 
a  single  program — that  they  seem 
now  to  have  become  a  permanent 
feature. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  at  3 
o'clock  will  be  given  a  course  of 
ten  illustrated  lectures  upon  Science 
and  Travel.  These  are  especially 
for  adults,  although  interesting  to 
Junior  High  School  pupils. 

Both  these  series  of  programs 
are  free,  and  should  be  enjoyed  not 
only  by  Chicago  residents  but  by 
visitors  from  far  and  near.  De- 
tailed programs  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  or  calling  at  the  Mu- 
seum. 
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A  New  Visual  Catalogue 


A  CATALOGUE  of  Slides 
and  Films,  which  ought  to 
be  of  great  value  to  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country,  has  been 
recently  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. This  book  of  some  one  hun- 
dred pages  contains  lists  of  various 
visual  aids,  full  instructions  of  how 
to  use  such  aids,  and  many  other 
helpful  suggestions.  The  most  up- 
to-date  methods  of  visual  instruc- 
tion are  covered. 

The  four  chief  sections  of  the 
catalogue  cover: 

1.  Slides;  very  valuable  in  so- 
called  "development  lessons."  Some 
slides  show  causes  from  which  re- 
sults can  be  deduced,  some  show 
results  in  such  a  way  that  the 
causes  can  be  investigated.  The 
fact  that  they  are  stationery,  unlike 
the  moving  pictures,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  cases  where  the  picture 
is  supposed  to  give  a  lasting  im- 
pression. It  is  especially  so  where 
younger  children  are  concerned 
whose  attention  is  fixed  but  slowly. 
The  slides  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue treat  subjects  in  the  fields  of 
Geography,  History,  Science,  In- 
dustry, Civics,  Art  and  Literature. 
Each  subject  is  pictured  by  a  set  of 
50  or  more  slides.  There  are  con- 
venient cross  references  for  the 
teacher. 

2.  Stereographs.  The  stereo- 
graph is  an  invaluable  aid  in  de- 
veloping keenness  of  observation, 
initiative  and  self  expression.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Green,  Principal  of  the 
McKinley  School,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  using  the  ster- 
eograph, mentions  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  teaching  for- 
eign-speaking children.  By  seeing 
an  object  clearly  and  vividly,  the 
child  associates  the  new  world  with 
it  much  quicker  and  easily  grasps 
the  concept  of  the  word.  The  stereo- 
graph also  supplies  that  which  the 
slide  lacks:  the  third  dimension.  It 
produces  the  illusion  of  distance 
valuable  in  pictures  of  scenery  and 
architecture,  also  in  pictures  of  ma- 
chinery where  it  brings  out  parts 


and  their  relations  in  a  manner  im- 
possible to  achieve  by  any  other 
means. 

3.  Motion  Pictures.  So  much 
has  been  and  is  being  said  of  the 
use  of  films  in  teaching,  that  repeti- 
tion is  unnecessary.  The  Catalogue 
gives  much  of  that  and,  what  is 
much  more  valuable,  it  gives  com- 
plete instructions  as  to  how  to  op- 
erate a  motion  picture  projector, 
how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  some 
laws  governing  the  use  of  portable 
motion-picture  machines.  The  list 
of  films  comprises  the  subjects  of 
Geography,  Industry,  History  and 
Civics,  Nature  Study,  Agriculture, 
Conservation  of  Life  and  Property, 
Food,  Shelter,  Clothing,  Mechanics 
and  Literature. 

.  4.  Picturols.  The  last  chapter 
in  the  book  deals  with  the  Universal 
Picturols,  produced  by  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education.  The  Pic- 
turol  marks  a  forward  step  in  vis- 
ual instruction.  It  is  a  strip  of 
standard  width  non-inflammable 
motion  picture  film  containing  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  pictures. to  be 
projected  individually  on  the 
screen,  each  picture  appearing  like 
a  slide.  The  projection  is  done  by 
a  specially  constructed  lantern,  the 
optical  system  of  which  allows  the 
light  but  not  the  heat,  to  pass  to 
the  film.  It  is  specially  recom- 
mended for  classroom  use. 

Several  hundred  Picturols,  total- 
ing thousands  of  pictures,  are  avail- 
able in  the  following  series : 

Physical  Geography,  Regional 
Geography,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Industrial  Geography,  For- 
eign Geography,  National  Parks, 
Important  Cities,  Nature  Study, 
History,  Civics,  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  Health  and  Patriotic 
Songs. 


Mysterious  Indeed 

"Seen  any  mysterious  strangers 
around  here  lately?"  casually  inquired 
the  detective  from  the  city. 

"Waal,"  answered  Uncle  Eben,  "there 
was  a  feller  over  to  town  with  the  circus 
last  week  what  took  a  pair  o'  rabbits  out 
o'  mv  whiskers." 


Do  You,  Too, 

Want  Extra 

Spending 

Money 

VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Pic- 
tured  Life  for  Home,  School 
and  Community,  offers  a 
means  of  adding  to  your  in- 
come through  work  that  is  not 
only  pleasant,  but  highly  profit- 
able as  well. 

If  you  have  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  it,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  make  by  cooperating 
with  us  to  build  up  our  family 
of  readers. 

While  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  stood  as  the  leader  in  this 
great  educational  movement,  it 
is  now  broadening  its  sphere  of 
influence  by  creating  depart- 
ments of  interest  for  the  Home 
and  Community  as  indicated  by 
its  new  sub-title  Pictured  Life  for 
Home,  School  and  Community. 

Its  editorial  value  and  general 
character  of  articles  are  of  such 
varied  and  timely  interest  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  magazine  "sells  itself." 

All  it  needs  is  an  introduction. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  extra  spending  money 
by  acting  as  our  Special  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Clip  the  Coupon  and  learn  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  offer. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Pictured  Life  for  Home,  School  and 
Community 

327   So.   La  Salle  St., 

Chicago.  VE8-24 

I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  to 
make  additional  spending  money.  Please 
send    full    particulars    by    return    mail. 

Name    

Address    

City _ State 
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The  Visualization  of  Number.   II. 


By  A.  H.  Kennedy 


AFTER  the  child  has  learned 
to  count  and  visualize  the 
numbers  to  one  hundred, 
he  should  learn  their  classification 
tc  help  him  to  master  the  four  fun- 
damental operations.  Classification 
is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
activities  of  the  mind  with  the  ac- 
tual facts  in  the  case. 

If  we  could  observe  the  activities 
of  the  mind  when  we  add  up  a 
column  of  figures,  it  would  help  us 
to  devise  an  intelligent  method  for 
teaching  addition  and  subtraction. 
While  we  can  not  observe  the  play 
of  the  mind's  activities  when  we 
add  a  column  of  figures,  we  can 
observe  the  results  of  such  activity. 
For  instance :  to  show  how  the 
mind  acts  when  adding,  close  the 
eyes  and  give  the  answer  to  the 
following  examples  :  38+9=  ?  46+- 
7=1  59+8=?  87+6=?  If  you 
watch  closely  you  will  find  your 
mind  unconsciously  reverting  to 
the  teens  to  get  the  final  digit  of 
each  result.  In  the  first  example 
the  mind  goes  back  to  8+9=17  to 
get  the  7,  the  final  digit  in  47.  Of 
course  an  expert  accountant,  who 
has  practiced  addition  a  great  deal, 
does  not  revert  to  the  teens.  But 
let  him  become  weary  from  much 
adding,  and  he  will  revert  to  the 
teens  unconsciously  as  he  did  when 
a  boy.  This  little  makeshift  of  the 
mind  is  resorted  to  because  the 
numbers  have  not  been  classified 
beyond  the  teens  in  the  child's 
mind. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  feature 
of  our  subject  because  of  its  great 
importance,  for  number  concepts 
are  often  put  into  the  child's  mind 
in  a  jumble  and  not  in  any  classi- 
fied form. 

Fig.  VI  is  a  classification  of 
all  the  numbers  up  to  one  hundred 
as  to  their  terminal  digits.  The 
numbers  in  the  first  column  end  in 
one,  those  in  the  second  column 
end    in    two.    those    in    the    third 


column  end  in  three,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  numbers  that  end  in  nine 
and  nought.  The  purpose  of  this 
classification  is  to  give  the  child 
classified  concepts  of  number  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  his  mind 
and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
number.  Education  in  number, 
like  all  other  education,  is  most 
complete  when  the  concepts  of 
number  are  formed  according  to 
the  actual  facts,  so  that  such  con- 
cepts may  be  used  with  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  the  solution  of  all 
problems  in  number. 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io| 

n 
u 

31 

12 
22 
32 

13 

23 

5| 

y 

24 
34 

15 
25 
35 

16 
26 
36 

17 
27 
37 

18 

28 
38 
48 
58 

19 
29 
39 

20| 
30| 
40l 

il 

P 

52 

i 

44 
54 

45 
55 

46 
56 

a 

57 

59 

7(>l 
8ol 

61 
P 

81 

91 

62 

82 
92 

63 
83 

64 
74 

84 

D 

65 
Z5 
35 
95 

66 
76 
86 
96 

8 

12 

97 

68 
78 
88 
98 

99 
79 
89 
99 

Fig.  VI 

After  the  child  has  learned  to 
count  to  one  hundred,  let  him  con- 
struct this  table.  Let  him  write 
all  the  numbers  that  end  in  one, 
then  all  the  numbers  that  end  in 
two,  and  so  on  until  whole 
table  is  constructed.  This  is  a 
work  of  discovery  for  the  child  and 
he  will  take  great  interest  in  work- 
ing it  out. 

Then  let  the  whole  class  recite 
the  table  in  concert,  column  by 
column,  until  the  classifications 
have  been  well  memorized.  Tp 
create  interest  in  the  table  as  a  real 
magic  square,  let  the  teacher  draw 
a  large  square,  ten  squares  long  and 
ten  squares  wide,  making  one  hun- 
dred little  squares.  Then  write  the 
table  in  these  squares.  Then  ask 
the  children  to  point  out  the  first 
nine  digits  in  their  proper  order  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible.  This 
will  be  a  revelation,  even  to  the 
teacher.    These  systematic  features 


of  classified  numbers  help  to  im- 
press the  classification  upon  the 
child's  mind  and  form  lasting  con- 
cepts and  visualizations  that  are  in 
harmony  with'  the  mind's  organic 
associations. 

As  far  as  possible  let  the  child 
develop  these  classified  tables  by 
himself.  He  should  not  be  denied 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  discovery. 
When  he  has  completed  the  work 
he  will  have  a  vivid  picture  in  his 
mind  of  all  the  numbers  up  to  one 
hundred,  classified  as  to  their  term- 
inal digits.  This  classification  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  activities 
of  the  mind  when  engaged  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  number. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
above  table  is  shown  on  movable 
slats.  They  are  of  great  conven- 
ience in  class  exercises,  as  the  next 
article  will  show.  Any  teacher  can 
make  them,  for  every  store  keeper 
has  a  set  of  rubber  stamps  that 
can  be  used.  Then  there  are  a 
plenty  of  ingenious  boys  and  girls 
who  would  delight  in  doing  the 
work. 

When  these  classified  numbers 
are  well  fixed  in  the  child's  mind, 
let  him  construct  the  addition 
tables  from  the  ones  up  to  the 
nines,  as  in  the  following  examples : 
112  12      3  13      4 

11  1  12  11  2  13  11  3  14 
21  1  22  21  2  23  21  3  24 
91    1    92       91    2   93       91    3   94 

It  will  be  necessary  for'  him  to 
construct  only  a  few  of  the  tables, 
to  see  how  easily  the  whole  scheme 
works  out.  As  soon  as  the  child 
has  caught  the  idea  in  the  classi- 
fication, it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  learn  the  first  equation 
in  each  table,  as  all  the  other  equa- 
tions, up  to  one  hundred,  will  natu- 
rally follow. 

Fig.  VII  shows  the  table  printed 

on  movable  slats.     They  are  made 

rup  from  the  slats  in  Fig.  VI,  with 

the    addition    of    five    other    slats 

printed  as  shown.     These  are  very 
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Fig.  VII 

useful  for  concert  exercises  and 
should  be  used  a  great  deal.  In 
this  concert  work  the  signs  +  and 
=  should  be  omitted,  repeating  the 
numbers  only  as :  four-five-nine, 
fourteen-five-nineteen,  and  so,  on. 
Repeating  the  signs  doubles  the 
number  of  concepts.  The  addition 
concept  should  be  the  sum,  when 
two  numbers  are  seen  or  heard. 

To  attain  this  end,  let  the  teacher 
remove  the  slats  on  which  are 
printed  the  results  and  point  to  dif- 
ferent combinations,  requiring  the 
child  to  give  the  results.  After  the 
tables  are  learned,  this  is  the  best 
test  exercise  of  all. 

When  the  addition  tables  are 
completed  and  examples  in  addition 
are  undertaken,  the  notation  forms 
shown  in  the  previous  article,* 
should  be  used  to  visualize  the 
operation  and  the  carrying  of  the 
tens.  Let  the  pupil  construct  two 
numbers  from  the  forms  and  add 
them  by  placing  one  upon  the  other 
— units  upon  units,  tens  upon  tens 
and  so  on.  Then  let  him  prove 
the  result.  Or  let  him  begin  add- 
ing with  the  units  and  rectify  by 
carrying  tens,  as  he  proceeds.    The 
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notation  forms  visualize  the  carry- 
ing of  tens  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner. 

With  addition  learned  according 
to  this  system  of  classification, 
when  any  number  is  mentioned,  all 
the  numbers  that  have  its  terminal 
digit  will  appear  like  a  flash  upon 
the  screen  of  the  mind.  No  longer 
will  the  child  when  adding,  refer 
to  the  teens  to  get  the  final  digit 
in  the  result,  for  his  concepts  of 
all  numbers  are  classified  as  well 
as  for  the  teens. 


*See   Page   256,    VISUAL   EDUCA- 
TION, August,  1924. 
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Announcement 
Of  The  Scenario 
Contest  Winners 


is  still  delayed,  much  to 
our  regret.  Some  of  the 
judges  are  using  aero- 
plane mail  in  exchanging 
scenarios.  But  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  announce 
the  final  awards  of  the 
eighteen  prizes. 


How  An  Australian  Pastor 
Regards  Movies 


IN  AN  editorial  by  Rev.  Sydney 
H.  Cox,  pastor  of  the  Bourke 
Street  Congregational  Church, 
Sydney,  Australia,  in  his  church 
paper,  "The  Trumpet,"  the  follow- 
ing vigorous  discussion  appears. 

"DO  WE  NEED  MOVING 
PICTURES?  We  have  not  said 
so.  For  our  own  needs  in  church, 
we  don't  need  them.  Even  on 
week-days  we  are  not  too  enthusi- 
astic about  giving  time  to  them. 
But  that  is  US!  What  of  the  un- 
churched— who  think  they  despise 
sermons,  and  hymns,  and  prayers, 
and  especially  parsons?  Is  our 
duty  to  them  so  deep  that  we  can 
afford  to  risk  easy  criticism,  cheap 
sneers,  or  silly  bigotry?  We  think 
so.     As  Congregationalists  we  shall 


retain    our    self-government,    and 
mind  our  business  as  the  Lord  leads 

us. 

"Can  a  motion  picture  be  part 
of  a  Divine  Service?  YES!!!  A 
thousand  million  times  "Yes"! 
Thousands  of  Sunday  Schools  and 
Churches  have  already  tried,  and 
succeeded.  Unprogressive  good 
people  sob  with  dismay.  So  they 
did  when  organs  were  introduced. 
Some  churches  still  object  to  hymns 
— they  sing  Psalms !  The  Lord  in- 
vented the  Motion  Picture — even 
as  He  started  the  first  wireless ! 
Why  do  we  loiter  and  let  the  world 
debauch  a  great  invention?  Be- 
cause Christian  Capitalists  don't 
use  Christianity !" 


READERS!  We  said  last  month  that  the  measure  of  success  of  Visual  Education  lies  with  its 
readers.  We  have  been  receiving  some  letters  each  week  with  suggestions,  praise,  criticism  and 
blame.  They  are  all  welcome;  not  a  one  but  has  helped.  But  they  are  too  few!  Now,  let's  have 
them,  folks  !  Letters,  Letters,  LETTERS  !  Tell  us  what  articles  appeal  to  you  and  which  you  wish 
had  been  filed  in  the  waste-basket !  Give  us  the  benefit  of  the  remarks  you  make  (or  would  like  to 
make)  as  you  read  Visual  Education.  Send  in  your  questions  as  to  things  visual.  Give  us  censure 
when  you  have  to  and  praise  whenever  you  can ;  but  whichever  you  give,  send  us  a  letter  and  tell  us 
about  it!     Won't  you,  please? 
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In    Old    Arabia 

SHARAZAD 

"Sharazad",  a  five  reel  photo- 
play produced  by  the  winter  colony 
in  Florida,  should  prove  of  more 
than  casual  interest  to  the  students 
of  motion  picture  development.  It 
is  entirely  the  effort  of  a  group 
of  "movie  amateurs",  critics,  art 
lovers,  artists,  etc.  It  was  directed 
by  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  daughter  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Marjorie 
Stoneman  Douglas  wrote  the  titles 
and  Dudley  Read  did  the  photogra- 
phy. The  cast  includes  Nancy  Call 
Bryan  as  Sharazad,  Anthony  York 
as  the  King,  Bernardo  Rizzo  as  the 
Wazir,  H.  G.  Tuckerman  as  the 
Steward  and  Grace  Wyatt  as 
Dunyazad.  Members  of  the  winter 
colony  provided  the  supporting 
cast. 

The  plot  centers  about  the  old 
Arabian  love  story  of  the  deposed 
King  of  Sassan,  living  in  disguise 
among  the  peasants  who  had  res- 
cued    him     from     the     sea,     and 


Sharazad,  daughter 
of  the  royal  steward. 
Although  close  to 
the  court,  Sharazad, 
secluded  in  her  walled 
garden,  dreaming 
away  her  days  except 
for  the  secret  meet- 
ings with  the  peasant- 
king,  was  ignorant  of 
the  suffering  caused 
by  the  cruelties  of  the 
false  monarch.  He 
had  issued  an  edict 
demanding  that  each 
day  a  maiden  should 
present  herself  at  court  to  be- 
guile his  hours  with  story  or  song. 
But  unless  she  could  make  the 
monarch  forget  the  passage  of 
time,  she  was  killed.  So  far  each 
entertainer  had  forfeited  her  life 
and  all  the  young  girls  of  the 
kingdom  lived  in  terror.  One  day 
a  crowd  of  women  appealed  to 
Sharazad  went  to  entertain  the 
King.  How  she  succeeded  in  her 
attempt  and  how  her  own  romance 
culminated  in  the  restoration  of 
the  throne  to  her  peasant-lover,  is 
the  story  of  the  film. 

This  film  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
"big"  picture  in  the  sense  of  vast 
sets  or  mobs  of  people.  In  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Owen,  "it  is  not  so 
much  a  movie  spectacle,  as  a  film 
poem".  Each  scene  was  given  the 
same  artistic  composition  as  is  re- 
quired in  a  painting.  The  titles  are 
not  only  correct  as  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Arabic  idioms  and  figures  of 
speech,  but  have  literary  merit  and 
charm. 

Produced  by  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen.  Dis- 
tributed by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Visual  Edu- 
cation, Inc. 


The  Women's  Club 

(  Concluded  from  page  342) 

The  Americanization  Committee 
assists  in  the  work  of  visiting  and 
teaching  alien  women  in  their  own 
homes;  and  in  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  and  in  the  training  of 
the  youth  for  American  citizenship. 

In  the  home  and  the  school  the 
Home  and  Education  department 
finds  the  field  for  its  work.  It  co- 
operates with  the  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  organizes  classes  in 
home  making  in  all  its  branches, 
sponsors  exhibits  of  improved 
household  equipment,  has  demon- 
stration days  of  all  that  is  attractive 
and  timely  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
This  department  united  with  the 
Garden  Club  in  a  series  of  Garden 
Talks  during  the  past  year,  and  as 
these  proved  profitable  and  interest- 
ing they  the  likely  to  become  an 
annual  affair. 

Like  the  Social  Service  depart- 
ment, the  Home  and  Education 
department  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  organized  recreation  of  the  city, 
and  in  all  efforts  to  make  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  happy  in  their 
work  as  well  as  in  their  play. 

No  summary  of  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Evanston  Woman's 
Club  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  our  yearly  "Visiting 
Nurse  Serving  Day".  Once  a  year 
programs  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
membership  gathers  to  make  up  the 
garments  already  prepared  by  a 
competent  committee.  When  fin- 
ished the  garments  are  given  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  for  her  work  among 
the  poor  of  the  city,  and  to  us  is 
given  the  joy  of  feeling  that  we  too 
have  a  share  in  the  ministration  of 
love  and  service  for  those  less 
fortunate. 


'Dreaming    Away    Her   Days" 


LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 

A  set  of  sixty  lantern  slides  and  lecture  manuscript  describing 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  been  made  available 
for  general  use  by  the  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association. 
Application  for  the  use  of  the  slides  and  manuscript  should  be 
addressed  to  Jonathan  A.  Rawson,  Jr.,  18  East  37th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  royalty  is  five  dollars  for  each  use,  the  user  to  assume 
postage   charges  and   guarantee  the  immediate   return  of   the   slides. 
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Brief   comments  on  current  films  for  the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


By  Lola  Kinel 


THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD 

Douglas  Fairbank's  "Thief  of 
Bagdad"  is  dreamland  that  has 
come  true.  It  is  that  strange  and 
most  ancient  thing  of  human  im- 
agination —  a  fairy  story,  where 
reality  and  illusion,  things  terres- 
trial and  things  godlike,  are  woven 
into  the  most  odd  and  fantastic  pat- 
tern, yet  held  together  by  the  oldest 
of  human  laws,  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity and  justice.  And  the  most  as- 
tonishing thing  about  this  fantasy 
of  the  screen  is  not  in  the  auda- 
cious attempt  to  present  it,  but  in 
the  wonder  of  making  it  so  marvel- 
lous and  so  real.  It  is  a  great 
artistic  achievement. 


THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD 
The    Thief    and    the    Princess 


The  story  is  the  old  Arabian  one 
of  the  thief  who  became  a  Prince 
and  won  a  Princess.  After  many, 
many  hardships,  of  course;  other- 
wise where  would  be  the  moral? 
And  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  that 
"Happiness   Must  be  Earned." 

Ahmed,  the  thief,  led  a  lowly 
and  ignoble  life  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad.  In  one  of  its  murky 
corners,  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark, 
empty  well,  he  hid  his  stolen  treas- 
ures and  they  were  guarded  by  his 
only  friend,  a  malevolent  and  ugly 
old  man  called  "Bird  of  Evil."  One 
day  word  was  sent  from  the 
Caliph's  Palace  that  the  Royal 
Princess  of  Bagdad  was  ready  to 
be  given  in  marriage 
and  would  receive 
suitors,  and  three 
great  and  powerful 
Princes  turned  their, 
eyes  towards  the  an- 
cient city.  As  prep- 
arations were  made 
for  their  reception, 
and  porters  laden 
with  presents  and 
costly  viands  for  the 
feast,  made  their  way 
through  the  s;  a  t  e  s, 
Ahmed  decided  to 
follow  them  to  ?et 
some  loot.  That  night 
he  entered  the  Palace 
with  the  help  of  a 
magdc  rope.  But  he 
beheld  the  lovely 
Princess  in  her  sleep 
and  something 
changed  his  heart,  for 
the  only  loot  he 
brought  —  to  the  im- 
mense disgust  of  the 


Bird  of  Evil — was  a  tiny  silver  slip- 
per which  he  pressed  passionately 
to  his  heart.  The  Thief  had  learned 
to  love.  Later  in  the  day,  though, 
his  bad  instincts  asserted  them- 
selves and,  incited  by  his  evil  as- 
sociate, he  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  Palace  to  steal  some  treasures 
.  .  .  and  the  Princess  as  well. 
Dressed  with  goods  stolen  from  the 
rich  markets  of  the  city,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Palace  as  a 
suitor. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
Princess  had  been  told  by  a  fortune 
teller  that  she  would  marry  the 
Prince  who  would  touch  the  rose 
bush  in  her  garden.  Therefore, 
when  the  three  foreign  Princes, 
and  Ahmed,  the  thief,  entered  her 
garden,  she  watched  them  from  a 
balcony,  hid  behind  a  curtain.  The 
two  first  suitors,  a  proud  and 
haughty  Indian  and  a  gross  and  fat 
Persian,  had  passed  the  bush  with- 
out taking  any  notice.  The  third, 
a  cold  and  impassive  Mongol 
Prince,  had  been  warned  by  the 
Princess'  Mongol  slave  about  the 
rose  bush  and  tried  to  touch  a 
flower,  but  a  bee  frightened  him 
away.  The  same  little  buzzing  bee 
frightened  Ahmed's  horse  so  that 
he  fell  to  prancing  wildly  and 
Ahmed  was  thrown  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  bush.  And  the  Prin- 
cess, watching  from  the  balcony 
saw  this  and  made  her  decision. 
Such  is  fate. 

During  the  great  feast,  after  the 
Princess  had  chosen  Ahmed  as  her 
betrothed,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  but  a  low  thief  and  he  was 
flogged  and  condemned  to  death. 
However,  as  the  Princess  loved 
him,  she  helped  him  to  escape.  And 
to  her  father  she  said  that  she 
would  not  marry  yet,  but  would 
bid  the  three  foreign  Princes  to  go 
forth  and  seek  some  rare  treasure 
and  come  back  in  seven  moons. 
Then  she  would  marry  the  one  who 
would  bring  the  rarest  treasure  of 
all. 

The  three  Princes  left.  But  so 
did  Ahmed,  the  thief;  for  he  who 
used  to  say,  "I  see  what  I  want — 
and  I  take  it,"  and  who  used  to 
mock   Allah,  now  became  humble 
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THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD 
Douglas  Fairbanks   as  the  Thief 

and  honest  and  asked  the  counsel 
of  the  Holy  Man  of  the  City.  The 
Holy  Man  gave  him  a  blessing  and 
told  him  where  he  should  go  and 
how  he  should  achieve  merit. 

When  seven  moons  had  passed, 
all  the  four  suitors  had  their  treas- 
ures. The  Persian  Prince  had  se- 
cured the  magic  carpet  which 
would  carry  one  through  the  air 
whithersoever  it  was  directed.  The 
Indian  Prince  had  found  the  magic 
crystal  in  which  one  could  see 
whatsoever  one  desired.  The  Mon- 
gol Prince  had  found  at  the  Isle 
of  Wak  the  magic  apple  which 
could  cure  any  disease.  And  the 
Thief?  He  found  the  invisible 
cloak  and  the  magic  silver  chest. 
But  not  before  he  had  gone  through 
many  terrible  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, had  made  his  way  through 
the  Valley  of  Fire,  the  Cavern  of 
the  Enchanted  Trees,  had  ridden 
the  Winged  Horse,  and  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  and  fought 
many  monsters  and  dragons.  For 
the  chest  which  he  secured  could 
only  be  carried  by  those  who  had 
"learned  the  power  to  do  good, 
than  which  there  is  no  greater  hap- 
piness." 

Now  when  the  Mongol  Prince 
had  found  the  apple,  he  sent  an 
order  to  his  counsellor  in  Bagdad 
that  the  Princess  be  poisoned.  Also 
that  there  should  be  assembled  an 
army  of  Mongols  in  the  disguise 
of  porters  and  servants,  in  order 


to  capture  the  city  and  the  fair 
Princess,  lest  his  treasure  should 
not  be  accepted  as  the  rarest  and 
best.  He  was  very  prudent  and 
far-seeing,  this  Mongol  Prince. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  when 
the  three  Princes  met  and  the  In- 
dian Prince  looked  into  his  crystal 
and  saw  that  the  Princess  was 
dying  from  some  mysterious  dis- 
ease, they  flew  immediately  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  the  Persian  and 
the  Mongol  Prince  saved  the  Prin- 
cess with  his  apple.  However,  she 
refused  to  marry  any  of  these 
three,  saying  that  neither  of  them 
alone  could  have  saved  her  and  thus 
none  of  their  magic  treasures  was 
better  than  the  other.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Mongol  disclosed  his 
treacherous  heart ;  his  hidden  army 
took  the  town,  the  Caliph  was  im- 
prisoned and  the  Princess  was  com- 
manded to  make  ready  for  the 
wedding. 

In  the  meantime  Ahmed  was  ap- 
proaching Bagdad.  On  the  out- 
skirts he  learned  from  refugees 
fleeing  the  town,  that  the  Mongols 
had  taken  the  city.  He  strewed 
some  seeds  from  his  magic  chest 
and  immediately  there  rose  hosts 
of  silver-clad  warriors.  Bidding 
them  to  rescue  the  town  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols,  he  donned 


his  invisible  cloak,  sped  to  the 
palace'  and  saved  the  Princess  just 
as  the  Mongol  Prince  was  dragging 
her  onto  the  magic  carpet  on  which 
he  planned  to  make  his  escape. 
The  Thief  was  made  Prince,  and 
it  was  he  who  flew  away  on  the 
carpet,  the  Princess  at  his  side, 
I'ight  over  the  joyful  town  and  out 
into  the  wonderful  night,  while  the 
stars  in  the  sky  made  a  twinkling, 
shining  thread  which  spelled  "Hap- 
piness Must  Be  Earned." 

It  is  really  difficult  to  describe 
this  unique  film.  There  are  fifteen 
reels  of  fairyland  through  which 
the  story  of  the  Thief  winds  itself 
with  a  never  waning  fascination. 
The  whole  has  the  striking  quality 
of  a  marvellous  dream  of  a  "differ- 
ent world."  Everything  is  bizarre 
and  unreal.  The  architecture  has 
monstrous  proportions  and  quaint 
outlines.  The  Princess,  for  in- 
stance, sleeps  under  an  ephemeral, 
shimmering  baldachin  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  huge  hall,  with 
a  floor  of  some  shining,  strange 
substance.  There  is  a  queer  stair- 
way which  winds  itself  in  the  form 
of  an  arch.  Never  was  there  such 
a  stairway  in  real  life.  And  so  has 
everything  else  in  the  film  the 
weird,  elusive  quality  of  illusion. 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  scene 
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The  Thief   Saves  Bagdad   from  the  Mongols. 
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was  the  Isle  of  Wak  where  the 
Mongol  Prince  found  the  magic  ap- 
ple. Even  the  very  city  of  Bagdad, 
its  streets  and  buildings,  gates  and 
city  walls,  have  a  romanticism  that 
is  much  more  potent  than  any  real 
city  could  have. 

The  acting  is  excellent  but  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  fantastic  and  un- 
real. Douglas  Fairbanks  himself, 
as  the  pilfering,  low  thief,  has  a 
charm  and  grace  in  his  slightest 
movement,  that  can  only  be  as- 
sociated with  a  thief  from  fairy- 
land. The  Bird  of  Evil,  played 
by  Snitz  Edwards,  is  comic,  ugly 
and  quaint  in  the  most  approved 
dreamland  manner.  Julanne  Johns- 
ton is  just  what  one  expects  a 
Princess  to  be.  And  the  slave  girls 
are  charming  and  natural,  espe- 
cially little  Anna  May  Wong,  the 
Mongol  Slave.  Of  the  entire  cast 
none  seem  to  jar,  and  all  con- 
tribute to  the  unity  of  the  pic- 
ture. And  not  the  least  con- 
tribution to  that  unity  is  the  work 
of  the  entire  technical  staff.  It 
reveals  marvellous  photography 
and  great  ingenuity  of  technique. 
The  greatest  admiration  is  due  to 
the  entire  Fairbanks  company  which 
is  responsible  for  this  film,  from 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Raoul 
Walsh,  the  director,  down  to  the 
last  supe  and  prop  boy. 

Released  by  Douglas  Fairbanks. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 


SECRETS 

An  old  lady  falls  asleep  while 
writing  in  her  diary  and  dreams 
of  her  life:  her  happy  girlhood  in 
England,  her  romantic  elopement 
with  her  father's  clerk;  their  pio- 
neer life  on  a  ranch  in  America ; 
the  loss  of  her  first  baby  and  the 
terrible  fight  with  a  band  of  out- 
laws ;  her  return  to  England  in  her 
forties,  with  a  growing  family  of 
children,  her  husband  rich  and 
prominent ;  the  sad  days  when  her 
husband's  love  went  astray  and  her 
fight  for  him;  her  steadfast  devo- 
tion and  love  and  their  happy  old 
age.  .  . 


SECRETS 

Norma  Talmadge  as  a 

Woman  of  Forty 

She  wakes.  It  is  the  physician 
summoning  her  to  the  bedside  of 
her  sick  husband.  While  she  slept 
he  had  passed  the  crisis.  "Mary, 
come  here,  I  want  you !"  he  shouts 
impatiently  and  rather  imperiously 
from  his  room.  "Yes,  John,"  she 
answers  immediately,  rising  to  his 
call.  She  has  been  saying  "Yes, 
John,"  all  her  life,  this  sweet  old 
lady,  whether  John  was  entirely  in 
the  right  or  not.  And  it  is  the 
most  characteristic  little  thing 
about  her,  for  she  has  lived,  and 
thought,  and  suffered  only  for  her 


SECRETS 

Norma    Talmadge    as    an 

Old,   Old   Lady 
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John.     It  is  a  little  "yes"  of  love, 
devotion  and  pride. 

This  is  Secrets.  A  charming 
story  of  a  good  woman's  life,  of 
that  part  of  her  life  which  is  most 
beautiful,  most  valuable  and  most 
secret,  of  the  things  which  she  con- 
fides only  to  her  diary:  her  love, 
her  sorrows  and  tribulations  and 
her  tender  victories. 

Norma  Talmadge,  who  is  play- 
ing the  heroine,  is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  of  all  the  pictures  she 
has  played,  she  likes  "Secrets"  best. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this 
rumor,  for  in  this  film  the  great 
emotional  actress  has  done  the  most 
appealing  and  sincere  bit  of  work. 
In  giving  the  four  distinct  phases 
of  a  woman's  life,  those  of  youth, 
maturity,  prime  and  old  age,  she 
was  equally  exquisite  and  natural 
in  all. 

As  a  young  English  peeress, 
capricious  and  petted,  she  is  irre- 
sistible with  girlish  charm.  She 
trips  about  in  huge,  billowing  crin- 
olines, her  lace  pantalettes  peeping 
forth  discreetly  and  sometimes  in- 
discreetly as  she  moves  with  more 
violence.  Later  in  America,  Norma 
is  a  young  mother,  sweet  and 
deeply  moving  as  she  mourns  over 
her  sick  baby,  and  as  she  fights 
at  the  side  of  her  husband  when 
the  little  wooden  cabin  is  besieged 
by  bandits.  Twenty  years  later, 
back  in  England,  Norma  is  a  ma- 
tron of  a  growing  family,  going 
about  with  sweet,  grave  poise  in 
her  luxurious  mid-Victorian  house. 
Nor  does  she  lose  her  poise  when 
her  husband's  mistress  calls  and 
tries  to  provoke  a  scene.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  when 
Norma  is  a  withered  little  old  lady, 
bent  and  white  haired,  withal  still 
beautiful,  she  is  still  true  and 
sweet,  just  as  in  the  beginning. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Talmadge's 
support  in  this  film  is  not  all  it 
should  be.  Eugene  O'Brien,  as  the 
leading  man,  and  the  majority  of 
the  cast  are  merely  competent.  The 
cast    of   the    four   children   in   the 
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third  part  is  inadequate  and  their 
strained  and  affected  performance 
detracts  much  from  the  charming 
scenes  in  the  old  English  house. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  action  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  dialogue, 
which  breaks  the  effect. 

But  for  these  shortcomings  the 
picture  would  be  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  a  simple  story  told  with  great 
artistic  finesse  and  a  thorough 
achievement  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  mid- Victorian  settings  and  the 
old  costumes  are  exquisite. 

First  National. 


MAUD  MULLER 

The  screen  version  of  Whittier's 
"Maud  Muller"  is  a  pretty  and 
artistic  picture,  erring  neither  on 
the  side  of  sentimentality  nor  on 
that  of  photodramatic  travesty. 
And  it  might  have  been  very  easy, 
one  should  think,  to  fall  into  any 
of  these  exaggerations  while  put- 
ting into  pictures  this  simple  and 
sentimental  little  tale  of  the  rich 
judge  who  failed  to  marry  the  poor 
country  girl  whom  he  loved  and 
who  regretted  it  ever  afterwards. 
However  in  the  film,  which  is  only 
two  reels  long,  the  line  is  drawn 
very  delicately  and  the  poem  suf- 
fers no  distortion. 


The  story  itself  is 
introduced  in  a  rather 
clever  way.  A  rich 
young  girl  wishes  to 
encourage  her  poor 
and  bashful  lover  into 
a  declaration.  Em- 
barassed  by  her  riches 
and  the  future  of 
struggles  and  poverty 
which  is  all  he  has  to 
offer,  he  hesitates  to 
confess  his  love  until 
one  day  she  reads  to 
him  the  famous  poem. 
As  Maud's  sad  story  passes  in 
a  series  of  lovely  tableaus :  the 
meeting  of  Maud  and  the  judge 
in  the  meadow;  his  life  with  a 
shallow,  haughty  wife ;  Maud's 
life  full  of  poverty  and  strug- 
gles, with  a  drunken  husband  and 
many  children  to  care  for ;  ■ — 
the  young  suitor  takes  heart  and 
lest  their  lives  should  become  one 
long  regret  for  that  which  "might 
have  been,"  as  were  those  of  Maud 
and  the  Judge,  he  takes  out  the 
ring  which  he  has  been  carrying 
for  a  long  time,  and  puts  it  on  the 
girl's  finger.  The  poem  has  served 
its  dutv. 


MAUD  MULLER — Reality 

Marjorie  Daw  as  the  barefooted, 
wistful,  sweet  Maud  is  quite  perfect 
and  the  supporting  cast  good.  The 
scenes  from  the  poem  are  little 
picture  poems  in  themselves.  The 
direction  is  competent. 

Released  by  Pathe. 


MAUD  MULLER — What  Might  Have  Been 


THE  RECKLESS  AGE 

The  most  reckless  thing  about  "The 
Reckless  Age"  is  the  direction.  It  is 
one  of  those  comedies  that  are  so  long 
and  so  overlaid  by  slapstick  and  ir- 
revelant  details  that  by  the  time  one 
reaches  the  middle,  one  prays  for  the 
end  or  gets  out  .  .   .  which  is  wiser. 

The  story,  which  starts  well,  is  con- 
cerned with  an  impecunious  lord,  a 
zealous  insurance  clerk  and  a  rich  and 
lovely  heiress.  The  lord  is  supposed 
to  marry  the  heiress,  and  since  this  is 
his  last  card  to  play  in  staving  off  his 
numerous  and  impatient  creditors,  the 
latter  fortify  their  position  by  making 
him  sign  a  Ffloyd's  Insurance  policy 
which  provides  that  if  anything  happens 
to  prevent  the  lord's  marriage,  the  com- 
pany will  pay  him  $100,000.  The  lively 
and  conscientious  insurance  clerk  sets 
out  to  see  that  the  lord  is  properly 
married,  and,  of  course,  things  begin 
to  happen ;  numberless  things,  includ- 
ing a  false  lord,  blackmail,  graft  and 
theft.  As  the  crowning  touch  the  clerk 
becomes  infatuated  with  the  heiress 
and  she  with  him.  At  the  end — with  the 
indispensable  all  around  fight  between 
the  male  members  of  the  story  (the 
fight  being  so  long  that  it  fails  to  leave 
any  impression) —  all  the  tangles  are 
straightened  out,  the  lord  effaces  him- 
self discreetly  and  the  clerk  gets  the 
girl. 

The  cast  including  Reginald  Denny 
as  the  insurance  clerk,  Ruth  Dwyer  as 
the  heiress  and  William  Austin  as  the 
lord,  does  its  best.  The  photography 
is  excellent. 

Universal-Jewel. 
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EMPTY  HANDS 

Against  a  background  of  grandiose 
landscapes  of  white  peaked  mountains, 
a  boiling  tempestuous  river  and  the 
mysterious  thickets  of  a  primeaval  for- 
est, Norma  Shearer  and  Jack  Holt  enact 
an  interesting  story  with  great  charm 
and  skill. 

The  plot  is  based  on  Arthur  Stringer's 
novel  and  is  refreshingly  original  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  scenario.  It 
deals  with  the  extraordinary  romance 
of  a  beautiful  but  spoiled  society  girl, 
who  has  been  carried  away  in  her  little 
canoe  by  the  mad  river  while  fishing 
near  her  father's  Canadian  camp,  and 
a  young  engineer  from  the  camp  who 
follows  her  and  reaches  her  before  she 
goes  over  the  rapids.  The  two  frail 
canoes  are  hurled  by  the  raging  cur- 
rent at  a  staggering  speed  until  both 
turn  over,  the  man  and  the  girl  swim- 
ming for  dear  life  and  saving  them- 
selves by  clutching  the  stump  of  a  tree 
projecting  from  the  water.  Then  follow 
dangerous  and  immensely  picturesque 
days  among  the  perfect  wilderness  of 
no  man's  land  in  which  these  two 
modern  outcasts,  cut  off  from  civiliza- 
tion, live  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
»  our  forefathers  of  the  stone  age.  The 
hard  life  of  continual  struggle  with 
nature,  and  the  presence  of  the  young 
man  who  is  peremptory  and  rather 
authoritative,  yet  chivalrous  and  kind — 
so  entirely  different  from  the  ball-room 
and  jazz  adorers  of  her  former  life — 
has  a  sobering  effect  on  the  flapper 
maid.  She  learns  to  cook,  to  sew,  to 
keep  house  and,  incidentally,  to  obey,  to 
respect  and  to  love.  So  when  rescued 
out  of  the  wilderness  by  an  aeroplane, 
they  return  to  the  metropolis  and  are 
married  after  some  bothersome  little 
obstacles,  mainly  in  the  form  of  rumors 
due  to  her  previous  butterfly  life,  are 
finally   removed. 

Jack  Holi  looks  indeed  primeval  and 
wild,  but  very  sympathetic.  Miss 
Shearer,  a  rising  young  actress  of  great 
beauty  and  charm,  gives  a  most  com- 
petent characterization  of  a  flapper  who 
learns  sense.  Her  "water  work,"  if  one 
may  call  it  so,  is  superb.  (Miss  Shearer 
is  said  to  have  won  repented  prizes  for 
diving  and  swimming.)  The  supporting 
cast  is  adequate  and  the  settings  very 
good,  especially  the  nature  bits.  Alto- 
gether a  film  decidedly  worth  seeing. 

Released  by  Paramount  (A  Famous 
Players  Lasky  Production). 


a  mood  of  nice  neutrality.  In  other 
words,  the  film  lacks  unity  of  mood. 

As  to  the  story:  a  tramp,  a  boy 
and  a  dog  arrive  in  a  small  town 
whose  existence  is  justified  by  the 
presence  of  a  healing  spring.  The 
tramp  is  mistaken  for  a  professor  of 
physical  culture  who  is  expected  at 
the  leading  hotel  and  this  leads  to 
innumerable  strange  situations  in 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  "does  his  stuff" 
and  more.  There  is  a  scene  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  hotel  which  is 
worth  an  entire  Hamilton  comedy. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  the  boy 
and  the  dog  have  their  own  little  ad- 
ventures on  the  side,  real  sobby  af- 
fairs. The  boy  is  befriended  by  a 
poor  but  kind  widow  who  is  the  real 
owner  of  the  hotel  and  spring  and 
has  been  cheated  out  of  it  by  the 
present  proprietor.  She  ekes  out  a 
shabby  existence  by  letting  rooms  and 
her  only  boarder  is  a  poet,  a  very  nice 
and  honorable  young  man  who  can't 
pay  his  bills  but  makes  up  amply  for 
it  by  falling  in  love  with  the  widow's 
pretty  daughter.  Later  on  he  and 
the  dog  help  to  expose  the  cheating 
hotel  owner,  the  widow  is  rich  again, 
the  hotel  man  is  poor,  and  the  tramp, 
the  boy  and  the  dog — who  has  by  this 
time  acquired  a  family  of  pups,  are 
happy. 

The  acting  of  the  three  stars  of 
this  picture:  Lloyd  Hamilton,  Ben 
Alexander  and  Cameo,  the  dog,  is  ex- 
cellent and  makes  up  a  great  deal  for 
the  faults  of  the  plot. 

Released  by   First  National. 


A  SELF-MADE  FAILURE 

A  rather  disjointed  picture  in  which 
Lloyd  Hamilton  pulls  you  one  way 
with  comedy  and  funniness,  Ben 
Alexander  pulls  you  in  a  different  di- 
rection with  tears  and  sentimentality, 
and  Cameo,  the  dog,  and  by  no  means 
a   bad   actor,   holds   your   attention  in 


BROADWAY  AFTER  DARK 

An  excellent  film  in  which  Adolphe 
Menjou's  talent  is  given  more  than 
usual  scope.  He  is  cast  in  his  usual 
role  of  society  villian,  of  course,  but 
they  let  him  reform  in  the  last  reel  and 
it  is  there  that  he  shows  his  extra- 
ordinary subtlety  and  finish  of  acting, 
and  his  remarkable  poise.  He  is  an 
idle,  rich  society  bachelor,  outwardly 
bored  and  cynical,  inwardly  a  gentle- 
man and  fine  fellow,  though  it  takes 
some  extraordinary  means  to  bring  that 
out — even  to  himself.  The  extraordin- 
ary means  are  provided  in  the  form 
of  a  lovely  little  poor  girl,  a  Broadway 
Cinderella  who  has  fallen  upon  troub- 
lous times  and  has  inadvertently  bumped 
into  his  idle  attention.  He  is  amused 
and  interested,  and  introduces  her  into 
his  set  as  his  ward.  She  arouses  curios- 
ity and  jealousy.  The  latter  especially 
on  the  part  of  one  lady,  a  society 
woman  of  that  age  and  temperament 
which  in  films  is  alway  found  falling 
hopelessly  in  love  with  young  "good- 
for-nothings."  Well,  here,  the  particu- 
lar goodlooking  "good  -  for  -  nothing" 
seems  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 


beautiful  and  mysterious  girl  and  the 
lady  is  consumed  with  anger.  She  lays 
a  trap  for  Cinderella  which  the  latter 
balks.  However,  her  social  career  is 
naturally  at  an  end  and,  humiliated  by 
the  treatment  she  receives,  she  leaves  the 
house.  The  end  would  be  sad  indeed, 
if  our  hero,  whose  interest  in  the  girl 
has  imperceptibly  deepened,  did  not  sud- 
denly realize  that  to  win  the  love  of  this 
unfortunate  but  honorable  little  girl 
woul  be  a  taste  of  paradise.  He  does 
win  her  and  we  see  them  riding  away 
in  a  taxi  for  a  honeymoon. 

It  is  here,  in  that  last  scene,  that  Mr. 
Menjou's  acting  reaches  a  climax  of 
delicate  subtlety.  One  movement  and 
one  glance  seem  to  reveal  a  world  of 
things.  As  if  overpowered  by  happiness 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not 
really  worthy  of  his  young  bride,  he 
averts  his  head  to  hide  his  eyes,  for 
they  are  full  of  wistfulness — a  wistful- 
ness  that  makes  him  embarrassed.  No 
melodramatic  gestures,  entreaties,  vio- 
lent emotions.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Just 
a  slight  movement  and  one  glance  that 
are  worth  reels  of  acting. 

The  other  actors  in  the  cast,  includ- 
ing Norma  Shearer  as  the  heroine  and 
Anna  Q.  Nilsson  as  the  jealous  lady, 
all  contribute  their  share  in  a  film  which 
is  exceptionally  well  played  and  directed. 

Warner  Brothers. 


HER  MARRIAGE  VOW 

A  domestic  tragedy  that  ends  well, 
though  it  might  by  a  hair's  breadth 
do  otherwise,  is  thei  theme  of  this 
picture. 

Monte  Blue  is  a  hardworking,  de- 
voted young  husband.  Beverly  Baine 
is  a  hardworking,  devoted  young 
wife,  a  little  tired  from  the  continu- 
ous duties  of  washing  dishes,  cook- 
ing, minding  the  children — for  they 
have  two  lovely  little  girls.  She  is 
also  a  little  impatient  and  a  little  un- 
happy that  the  husband,  who  works 
almost  every  night,  never  takes  her 
out.  Thus,  when  one  day,  persuaded 
by  a  chum  of  her  pre-marriage  days, 
she  does  go  out  without  her  husband 
and  meets  her  former  admirer  whom 
she  has  jilted, — there  are  vast  mis- 
understandings, quarrels  and  things 
go  wrong  and  continue  to  go  wrong 
until  husband  and  wife, — estranged, 
bitter,  nursing  wrathfully  their  griefs 
and  wrongs,  yet  loving  each  other 
as  much  as  ever — are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  most  melodramatic  fash- 
ion in  which  a  magnificent  thunder- 
storm plays  an  important  role. 

Margaret  Livingston,  gives  a  de- 
lightful and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
frivolous  and  wicked  chum.  Monte 
Blue  is  good  as  usual.  Miss  Baine 
is  occasionally  a  little  affected  and  in- 
sincere. 

Warner  Brothers. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Will  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  and  departments  of  the 

American  Education  Tercentenary 

CONFERENCE  AND   EXPOSITION 

Held  in  New  York  City,  American  Education  Week,  November  17th  to  22nd 

(Exposition  opens  November  14th,  closes  November  22nd) 


Commemorating 

Conferences 

First 

300  Years 

Lectures 

National 

of 

Exhibits 

Pubtic 

American 

Demonstrations 

Exposition 

Education 

Contests 

Ever  Held. 

Exhibits  of  leading  Manufacturers  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Exhibits  of  School  and  College  Work 

'Demonstrations  and  Contests  hy  Scholars  and  Students. 


THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

IMPORTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  ITS  ADVANCE 

AND  PROGRESS;  OF  PUBLICITY  TO  THE  GENERAL 

PUBLIC—  the  TAXPA  YERS  AND  PARENTS. 


"Many  a  well  conceived  plan  of  school  procedure,   promising  well  for  the  future,  has  failed 
because  its  promoters  Were  not  careful  to  educate  the  public  to  its  value.  " 

J.  H.  Risley,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Pueblo,  Col. 


Friends  of  Visul  Education  should  attend  the  Exposition 

Manufacturers  should  exhibit  and  co-operate  in  the  exploitation  of 

Visual  Instruction  and  the  increasing  of  their  own  business. 


Suggestions    of  value   in    the   advancement   and  development  of  Visual  Education  will  be 

Welcomed  by  the 

Tercentenary  Education  Exposition  Committee 

Hotel  Majestic,  72nd  Street  and  Central  Park   West,  New   York  City. 
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Film  Service 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter     d.      For    addresses    consult    list    in    this    issue. 


AGRICULTURE 

THE  MODERN  PIED  PIPER.  Methods  of 
rat  control  and  extermination  as  exemplified 
in  a  city-wide  anti-rat  campaign.  A  fanciful 
story,  following  in  outline  the  old  tale  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  but  with  a  present- 
day  application.  Of  general  interest,  but  par- 
ticularly in  towns  and  cities  where  rat-control 
campaigns  are  planned.  2  reels,  (p  and  d, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

GARDEN  GOLD.  John  Jasper  changes 
from  a  confirmed  golfer  to  an  enthusiastic 
gardener;  community  gardens  maintained  for 
public  use  by  an  American  city  and  the 
benefit  they  gave  the  health  and  pocketbook  of 
the  Jasper  family.  Of  general  interest.  One 
reel,     (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 

APPLES  AND  THE  COUNTRY  AGENT. 
The  story  of  a  farmer  who,  unprogressive  and 
unsuccessful  at  first,  is  later  enabled  through 
the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  extension 
service  to  introduce  modern  methods  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  apples,  and  there- 
by becomes  successful  and  prosperous.  Of  gen- 
eral rural  interest,  particularly  among  apple 
growers.  2  reels,  (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 

AMERICANIZATION    AND    CIVICS 

OLD  GLORY.  The  "story  of  the  starry 
banner  of  our  country"  done  in  dignified  and 
beautiful  fashion.  Prizma  coloring  and  pastel 
paintings.     One  reel,     (d,  Cooper.  Film  Exch.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN.  The  train- 
ing of  Cadets  at  West  Point.  Natural  color 
film.      One   reel,      {p   and   d,   Prizma   Inc.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo.  Author  of 
"Essays".  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
thoughtful  men  in  American  letters.  One  reel. 
(p  and  d,  Hodkinson  Corp.) 

THE  BOY  WANAMAKER.  Showing  serv- 
ice as  an  element  of  greatness.  A  film  espe- 
cially suitable  for  churches  and  Y.M.C.A.  2 
reels,     (p  and  d,  Plymouth  Film  Corp.) 

WALT  WHITMAN.  The  famous  "Good 
Gray  Poet",  author  of  "Leaves  of  Grass", 
"My  Captain"  etc.  One  reel.  (p  and  d, 
Hodkinson   Corp.) 

GEOGRAPHY 
(Foreign) 

ALGERIA,  THE  ANCIENT.  Shows  some- 
thing of  Mohammedan  life  with  this  French 
colony  as  a  general  subject.  Beautifully  photo- 
graphed. One  reel.  (d,  Cooperative  Flm 
Exch.) 

CHINA.  A  "natural  color"  tour  along  some 
of  China's  rivers  and  through  her  city  streets. 
Views  of  the  Summer  Palace  and  Temple  of 
the  sun.     One  reel,      (d,  Cooper.   Film.   Exch.) 

MARSEILLES.  All  the  beauties  of  Mar- 
seilles— the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  castles, 
wharves,  and  other  typical  scenes  portraying 
life  as  it  is  lived  in  this  playground  of  France 
— showing  people  from  all  corners  of  the  globe 
thronging  the  oldest  street  in  the  city. 
Glimpses  of  Red  Cross  hygiene  instruction. 
(p,  Amer.  Red  Cross,     d,  Soc.  Vis.   Educ.) 

GEOGRAPHY 
(U.  S.  A.) 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  ARCTIC  WITH  UNCLE 
SAM.  Views  of  Eskimo  life  along  the  coast 
of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  as  seen  by  the  steamer 
Bear.  4  reels,  (d.  Church  and  School  Film 
Exch.) 

THE  CITY.  New  York  seen  with  an  eye 
for  the  artistic  and  beautiful.  Perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  a  city  in  all  its  aspects. 
One  reel,      (rf,   Educ.   Film  Exch.) 

HEALTH   AND    HYGIENE 

YOUR  MOUTH.  The  film  presents  in 
interesting  and  convincing  form  the  consensus 
of  expert  opinion  on  the  cause,  progress  and 
results  of  tooth  decay,  and  practical  methods 
of  prevention.  It  19  offered  to  state  and 
municipal      health      departments,      dental      and 


medical  societies  and  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  public  health,  as  the  strongest  weapon 
at  present  available  for  use  in  combating  the 
prevalent  of  all  human  diseases.  One  reel. 
(d,   United   Cinema    Co.) 

SAVING  THE  EYES  OF  YOUTH.  Child 
welfare  subject.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
proper  care  of  the  eyes  at  birth;  threats  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  childhood  and  sight- 
saving  classes  in  public  schools.  3  reels  (p 
and  d,  National  Health  Council.) 

UNHOOKING  THE  HOOKWORM.  A 
study  of  hookworm  diseases  and  methods  of 
waging  war  against  it.  The  reel  pictures  the 
tiny  hookworm  itself  under  a  microscope,  and 
then  shows  a  group  of  its  victims.  Moving 
pictures  show  how  the  baby  hookworms  are 
carried  on  the  feet  of  children;  how  they 
crawl  up  grass  blades  and  enter  drops  of 
dew.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  shown.  Dia- 
grams visualize  the  progress  of  the  worm 
through  the  human  system — through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  into  the  blood,  into  the  heart 
and  lungs,  up  the  windpipe,  after  which  they 
are  swallowed  and  thus  find  their  way  into 
the  bowels,  where  their  evil  work  is  done. 
The  different  steps  in  the  medical  treatment 
given  to  cure  the  disease  are  clearly  indicated. 
One  reel,      (p  and  d,  Soc.  Vis.  Educ.) 

BENDING  THE  TWIG.  The  film  shows 
correct  health  habits  for  children  and  their 
great  importance.  One  reel,  (p  and  d,  Vita- 
graph   Inc.) 

HISTORY 

THE  GATEWAY  TO. THE  WEST.  This 
is  the  eighth  of  the  American  Chronicle  Series, 
"Chronicles  of  America"  produced  by  Yale 
University  Press.  It  is  an  authentic  account 
of  young  George  Washington's  command  and 
of  the  historic  Battle  of  Fort  Necessity  where 
Washington  and  his  tired  troops  so  resolutely 
fought  the  enemies'  superior  forces  that  mild 
terms  of  surrender  were  offered.  3  reels. 
(d,   Pathe.) 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  The  life  story  of 
Caesar.  Correct  in  historical  detail  and  finely 
finished.      6   reels,      (p   and   d,    Pilgrim.) 

LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  idea  of 
equality  and  _  freedom  through  the  ages  elab- 
orately told  in  episodes  from  Creation  to  the 
present.  7  reels,  (p  and  d,  Super  Photoplay 
Service.) 

(Economic) 

THE  STEAMBOAT  IN  UNITED  STATES 
HISTORY.  Waterways  are  Nature's  high- 
ways. The  invention  of  the  steamboat  exerted 
an  important  influence  upon  the  settlement  of 
our  country  and  upon  the  development  of  our 
trade  and  commerce.  The  reel  shows  different 
types  of  early  and  modern  steamers  and  makes 
clear  their  importance  in  American  history. 
Animated  maps,  charts  and  drawings  are  util- 
ized as  well  as  scenics.  One  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Soc.  Vis.   Educ.) 

INDUSTRY 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD.  An  educational  film 
visualizing  the  evolution  of  our  wheat  indus- 
try. The  film  shows  the  development  of  the 
means  of  harvesting,  threshing,  milling  and 
baking,  beginning  in  each  case  with  the  primi- 
tive, and  concluding  with  the  most  modern 
apparatus  in  use.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  photography  which  so  well  illustrates  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject.     One   reel,      (p  and   d,   Gen.   Elecr:   Co.) 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  FOREST.  An  edu- 
cational film  showing  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  great  northwest.  Only  those  who  have 
visited  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
can  understand  the  magnitude  of  our  lumber 
industry.  The  film  shows  in  an  interesting 
and  instructive  manner  logging  and  other 
operations  necessary  to  convert  trees  into  lum- 
ber.    One   reel,      (p  and  d,   Gen.   Electr.   Co.) 

THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
The  complete  story  of  the  printing  of  a 
modern  newspaper  in  a  model  plant.  The 
Telegram,  Worcester,  Mass.  One  reel.  (p 
and  d,  Worcester  Film  Corp.) 


INSPIRATIONAL    AND     RELIGIOUS 

AS  WE  FORGIVE.  Parallel  stories  from 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  and  from  present 
day  life.  A  lesson  of  forgiveness,  very  finely 
done  both  as  to  photography  and  action.  2 
reels,      (p   and   d,    Pict.    Clubs  Inc.) 


LITERATURE   ADAPTATIONS 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  An  ad- 
mirable and  entertaining  film  version  of  Gold- 
smith's masterpiece  in  which  Frederick  Warde 
takes  the  part  of  the  vicar.  7  reels.  (/>  and  d, 
Indiana  Univ.   Extension  Division.) 

LORNA  DOONE.  A  fine  presentation  of 
the  classic,  with  Madge  Bellamy,  John  Bowers 
and  Frank  Keenan.  7  reels,  {p  and  d,  As- 
sociated  First  National.) 

MOONGOLD.  A  tale  of  Pierrot  and 
Pierette.  Beautiful  photography.  2  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Warner  Brothers.) 

THE  BROOK.  From  Tennyson's  poem. 
Lines  illustrated  by  views  of  a  stream  as  it 
makes  its  way  to  the  sea.  Polychrome  color- 
ing.     One   reel.      (/>    and   d,    Sunset   Burred.) 

JANE  EYRE.  The  film  brings  Bronte's 
novel  to  the  screen  with  little  loss  of  dra- 
matic effect.  Admirable  for  class  study.  7 
reels.     (W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corp.) 

THE  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN.  Based  on 
Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow",  with 
Will  Rogers.  Good  settings.  7  reels,  {p  and 
d,  United  Artists). 

OLIVER  TWIST.  Jackie  Coogan  demon- 
strates that  one  may  be  a  master  actor  at  the 
age  of  eight  in  this  Dickens'  story.  8  reels. 
(p  and  d,  Asso.  First  National.) 


NATURE  STUDY 

WHERE  PLANTS  LIVE.  Shows  the  varied 
soils  and  conditions  needed  for  different  plants. 
One  reel,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Educ.) 

MONTY  WORKS  THE  WIRES.  A  bright 
wholesome  comedy  of  the  life  of  a  sky-terrier 
as  he  tells  it  to  his  puppy  son.  4  reels  (p  and 
d,   Pict.    Clubs   Inc.) 

ANIMAL  CAMOUFLAGE.  A  study  of 
nature's  most  interesting  adaptations  for  self 
protection.     One  reel.      (P  and  d,  Pathe.) 

HOW  LIFE  BEGINS.  A  microscopic  bio- 
logical study  showing  the  method  by  which 
new  plants  and  animals  come  into  existence. 
Part  I.  How  life  begins  in  protozoan,  yeast 
plant,  geraniums,  sweet  pea.  Part  II.  How 
life  begins  in  the  sea-urchin.  Life  story  of 
the  swallow-tail  butterfly.  Part  III.  Life 
story  of  a  frog.  Part  IV.  Life  story  of  a 
chick  and  white  rat.  4  reels.  (p  and  d, 
National   Health   Council. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 

THE  MOSQUITO.  Details  of  every  stage 
in  the  life  history  of  the  mosquito,  and  meth- 
ods for  its  control.  One  reel.  Good  for  class 
use.  (p  and  d,  Amer.  Motion  Pict.  Corpora- 
tion.) 

SAMIA  CECROPIA,  THE  GIANT 
AMERICAN  SILKWORM.  Pictures  the  com- 
plete life-cycle  of  the  moth.  We  see  the 
eggs  photographed  through  a  microscope,  as 
the  tiny  black  caterpillars  eat  their  way 
through  the  shell.  All  four  stages  of  the 
larva's  development  are  shown.  We  see  the 
caterpillar  pulling  leaves  about  it  to  conceal 
its  movement,  then  fastening  the  guy  ropes 
and  spinning  the  cocoon.  The  cocoon  is  cut 
open  to  show  us  the  inner  lining,  and  inter- 
esting close  ups  enable  us  to  watch  the  mature 
moth  as  it  forces  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon. 
One  reel,      (p  and  d,   Soc.   Vis.   Educ.) 

VOLCANOES  OF  THE  WORLD.  _  An 
aeroplane  trip  over  active  volcanoes,  giving 
also  the  theory  of  volcanic  action  by  animated 
drawings.  One  reel.  (p  and  d,  Fox  Film 
Corp.) 


PHYSICS 

ELECTROMAGNETISM.  One  of  a  series 
of  six  reels  on  "Electricity  and  Magnetism," 
produced  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Lemon  at  Ryerson  Physical  Labora- 
tory, University  of  Chicago.  Elementary  and 
advanced  experiments  are  illustrated  in  this 
interesting  series.  2  reels.  The  other  reels 
include  Magnetism  Electrostatics,  Electromag- 
netic Induction  and  High  Frequency  Currents. 
(p  and   d,   Soc.   Vis.    Educ.) 

LAWS  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  A  series 
of  interesting  experiments  to  show  the  laws. 
One  reel,     (p  and  d,  Herm,  Charles  F.,   Inc.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS— SOUND 
WAVES.  Demonstrates  the  principle  under- 
lying wireless  telegraphy,  and  measuring  the 
length  of  waves.  %  reel.  (.P  and  d,  Bray 
Corp.,    Inc.) 
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America's   Historic   Policies 

form  the  bed-rock  foundation  on  which  is  built  every  issue  of 

Our  World 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

CO-OPERATION — To  develop — without  special  foreign  alliances — closer  relations  with  foreign 
nations  and  a  world  order  of  peace  based  on  organized  justice  and  law. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE — For  friendship  with  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  fostering 
mutual  interests  and  together  with  them  maintaining  American  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 

UNITY  IN  AMERICA — A  sympathetic  regard  for  the  people  of  groups  newly  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  understanding  of  the  hopes  which  brought  them  here,  intelligent  endeavor  to  make 
clear  the  idea  which  is  America  and  to  win  their  allegiance  to  it  as  citizens. 
THE  OPEN  DOOR — For  a  square  deal  with  the  people  of  China  and  Russia  and  a  fair  field  in 
the  Far  and  Near  East  on  equal  terms  with  all  nations. 

OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
In  association  with  the  magazine  OUR  WORLD  is  the  organization  known  as  OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
of  which  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University,  is  the  directing  head.  This  is  an  Educational 
and  Publishing  Society  which,  through  correspondence,  through  publications,  through  syndicate  press  service, 
through  "Know-the-World  Clubs"  and  through  radio,  is  spreading  throughout  the  United  States  more  com- 
Drehensive  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

AT  OUR  RISK 
You  may  now  become  acquainted  with  OUR  WORLD  and  the  service   of  OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE  by 
mailing  the  coupon  promptly. 

OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City  _  VE-10-24 

You  may  send  me  the  next  two  issues  of  OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"  within  30  days, 
you  may  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00.     • 


TRAVEL    AND    SCENICS 

YOSEMITE.  THE  VALLEY  OF  EN- 
CHANTMENT. This  is  produced  in  natural 
colors  and  is  titled  with  the  words  of  John 
Muir,  John  Burroughs,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Robert  Service  and  other  lovers  and  students 
of  nature.     2  reels.      (/>  and  d,  Pathe.) 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  BALKANS.  A  re- 
markable scenic  picture  of  the  beautiful  Balkan 
States.  First  vi.ews  show  the  island  city  of 
Corfu  from  an  airplane  and  the  garden  of  the 
former  Kaiser's  Winter  Palace  with  its  won- 
derful landscape  and  statue  effects.  The  homes 
of  the  rich  in  Montenegro,  where  w.ealth  is 
measured  in  herds  of  goats,  and  of  the  poor 
who  live  in  caves  with  their  meager  posses- 
sions are  both  shown.  The  ancient  citadel  of 
Athens,  the  Acropolis,  in  its  present  state 
of  preservation,  is  an  interesting  feature.  One 
reel.  (/•,  Amer.  Red  Cross,  d,  Soc.  Vis. 
Educ.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American  Motion   Picture   Corp.,    50    Church    St.,    New   York. 

Associated  First  National,    383   Fifth   Ave.,   New  York. 

Bray   Productions,    Inc.,    130    W.    46th    St.,    New   York. 

Cooperative  Film   Exch. ,    284  Turk  St.,    San    Francisco. 

Church   and   School  Films,    Inc.,    310    Locust    St.,    Des   Moines,    la. 

Educational  Film  Exchange,    370   Seventh  Ave.,   New  York. 

Fox  Film   Corp.,   55th  Street   and  10th  Avenue,  New  York. 

General  Electric  Company,    Schenectady,   New  York. 

W.    W.    Hodkinson   Corp.,    469  Fifth   Av..    New  York. 

Herm,    Charles  F.,    Inc.,    36   Fifth   St.,   Pelham,    N.    Y. 

National   Health  Council,    370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 

Pathe   Exchange,   Inc..    35  W.    45th   St.,   New  York. 

Pictorial   Club,    Inc.,    350  Madison  Ave..    New  York, 

Society  for  Visual  Education,   327    So.   La  Salle   St.,   Chicago. 

Sunset- 1  "Urrcd,   11  li  ■■    >  u.      "'in"  i_ 

Super  Photoplav   Exchange,    15S)  No.    State   St.,    Chicago. 

United  Cinema  Co.,    120   W.    41st   St.,    New   York. 

Vitagra-ph,    Inc.,    E.    15th   St.,    and   Locust    Ave.,    New  York. 

Warner  Brothers,    1600    Broadway,    New  York. 

Worcester-  Film  Corp..   130  W.   46th   St.,   New  York. 


A.  R.  C. 


Jr.  R.  C. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-theatrical  organizations  through  the  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 
Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00   per  reel   per  day — $10.00  per  reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring  prompt  service  and  minimum  transporta- 
tion charges.     All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 
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Brick  is  Not  Expensive 

An   Age -Old   Fallacy 
Has   Been  Smashed 


Brick,  always  the  preferred  build- 
ing material,  may  now  be  used  in 
the  average  home  at  a  first  cost  just 
about  equal  to  that  for  frame. 

Modern  ingenuity  and  production 
have  developed  a  distinctive  beauty 
in  Common  Brick,  always  the  low- 
est in  cost  and  most  easily  obtained. 

A  series  of  "Brick"  Picturols  is 
available  for  your  use.  Shall  we 
send  you  an  outline  of  the  lecture? 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America 

2157   Cleveland  Discount  Building 
Cleveland,   Ohio 


THE  SCHOLASTIC 

A  National  Magazine  for  the  Schoolroom 

The  best    current   study  for  young  people  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  drama,  science,  and  history. 

Used  by  a  thousand  schools  in  Oral  English  and  Current  History 
Classes. 

$2.00  a  year  to  any  address  —  Special  quantity  prices  to  schools 


The  Scholastic  produces  the 

Monthly  Current  Event  Picturol 

issued  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education 


Bessemer  Building 


THE   SCHOLASTIC 

New  York  Office:    1133  Broadway 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE     SCHOLASTIC     MAGAZINE 

The   Scholastic   Picturol  Current  Events 

Service 

The  Scholastic  Magazine  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Donald  F.  Stewart  of  the  American 
Viewpoint  Society,  and  Rufus  Daniel  Smith, 
is  releasing  a  monthly  current  events  Picturol 
service.  This  service  covers  the  ten  months 
school  period  and  consists  of  a  monthly  Picturol 
accompanied  by  the  corresponding  issue  of  the 
Scholastic,  an  illustrated  bi-monthly  current 
event  magazine,  for  use  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High    Schools   and   Civics   classes. 

BOY  SCOUT  PICTUROL  SERIES 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the 
Corte-Scope  Company  has  been  able  to  make  a 
series  of  Picturols  covering  every  subject 
required  for  tenderfoot,  second-class  and  first- 
class  scouting.  A  large  number  of  experts  in 
boy  and  girl  training  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  this  very  valuable  series.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  crediting  Professor 
Charles  Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  Cap- 
tain Francis  Gidney,  former  Master  of  the 
Gilwell  Training  School  for  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  Captain 
Chauncey  A.  Hyatt  of  the  Swimming  and  Life 
Saving  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  their  contributions  to  the  work  which 
has  made  these  pictures  invaluable  to  schools, 
churches  and  social  institutions  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  boys.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  are — Knots  and  Their  Uses,  Hik- 
ing, Trail  Signs,  Back  Packing  and  Estimation, 
First    Steps    in    First    Aid,    Fire    Lighting    and 


Fire    Building,    Life    Saving   and    Resuscitation 
and   other   outdoor   activities. 

VISUAL    TEXT   BOOK   SERIES 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  stereopticon  mate- 
rial in  subjects  suitable  for  High  School  classes 
in  Ancient,  Modern  and  Medieval  History.  Dr. 
Eugene  Stork  of  the  Visual  Text  Book  Pub- 
lishers has  compiled  an  exceptionally  fine  set 
of  Picturols.  A  manual  of  informative  syllabi 
accompanies  this  series.  These  pictures  are 
suitable  for  work  in  foreign  Language  and  Art 
classes   as   well   as    in    History. 

BIBLE    LAND    SEBIES  ' 

Members  of  the  American  Colony  in 
Jerusalem  have  been  going  up  and  down  the 
Holy  land  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  se- 
cure pictures  of  every  place  having  Biblical 
mention.  Under  the  editorship  of  J.  E.  Hol- 
ley  their  entire  library  of  2,000  wonderful 
pictures  of  interest  from  geographical  histori- 
cal and  religious  standpoints  have  been  made 
into  a  series  of  Picturols.  These  are  non- 
denominational.  A  manual  accompanies  this 
series. 

THE  LIFE  OP  CHBIST 

Another  remarkable  and  inspirational  set  of 
Picturols  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Holley.  It  contains  eleven  rolls  which  depict 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  show  the 
ideals  for  which  he  strove  in  his  teachings. 
These  are  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  Sunday 
School  and  Church  work  and  tend  to  make  the 
teachings  of  Christ  real  and  interesting  to  the 
student. 


FOREIGN   GEOGRAPHY   SEBIES 

There  have  been  assembled  from  the  photo- 
graphic collections  of  world  travelers  a  grow- 
ing series  of  Picturols  depicting  life  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  This  series 
now  contains  36  Picturols  comprising  a  total 
of  1,200  pictures  obtained  originally  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  invaluable 
for  use  in  school,  in  lecture  work  and  in 
churches  for  the  study  of  foreign  missions. 
Each  Picturol  is  accompanied  by  a  syllabus. 
Sold   as  a   set  or  separately. 

INDUSTRIAL    PICTUBOL    SEBIES 

Tor  Tree  Distribution 

Through  the  cooperation  of  leading  manu- 
facturers of  basic  commodities,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  transportation  and  household  utilities, 
there  is  offered  to  owners  of  Picturol  pro- 
jectors a  series  of  Picturols  gratis  to  supple- 
ment their  libraries.  These  Picturols  are  care- 
fully edited  and  are  free  from  advertising 
material.  They  take  up  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished 
product.  Each  Picturol  is  accompanied  by  a 
well-prepared  syllabus.  Picturols  of  this  type 
are  authentic!  and  supply  excellent  material 
for  pre-vocational  training  work,  shop  instruc- 
tion, Home  Economics  classes,  Health,  Agri- 
culture, Physics,  Chemistry  and  Regional  Geog- 
raphy. They  cover  such  subjects  as — The 
Story  of  Brick,  The  Story  of  Salt,  Meat  Pack- 
ing, Food  from  Milk,  etc.  These  Picturols 
are  adapted  to  opening  exercises  and  special 
public  gatherings,  as  well  as  to  the  class  room, 
and  are  enlightening  and  instructive. 

COLORED    PICTUROLS 

Since  the  perfection  of  the  Kelly-tone 
process  it  is  now  possible  to  make  Picturols 
portraying  natural  colors.  Two  of  these 
colored  Picturols  have  been  included  in  the 
Universal  Picturol  set,  and  others  will  be  made 
available. 


Illustration  {from  photograph)  showing  the  Trans-Lux 
Opaque  Projector  in  actual  use.  The  picture  shown 
on  the  Trans-Lux  Screen  (No.  2  size  30x36  inches) 
is  the  projected  image  of  a  POST  CARD. 


m 


"Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  had  the  most  marvelous  demonstration 
of  picture  showing  ever  invented.  It  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  in  broad  daylight,  in  full  color, 
direct  from  a  post  card,  a  page  from  a  book,  a 
cartoon  from  a  daily  paper,  a  photograph,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  direct  from  a  magazine 
as  they  did  show  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is 
a  wonderful  achievement,  and  at  a  price,  we  think, 
below  any  other  picture  machine." 


{Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  {of  Boston,  Mass.)  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  in  the  United  States,  while  at- 
tending the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  July  of  this  year,  saw  a  demonstration  of 
the  Trans-Lux  Opaque  Projector  and  Trans-Lux 
Daylight  Picture  Screen,  as  did  thousands  of  others, 
and  unsolicited  wrote  the  above  and  published  it  in 
his  Journal  of  Education,  edition  of  July  17,  1924.) 


Write   today   for   illustrated   folder   and   prices. 

Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,  Inc. 

36  West  44th  St. 

New   York 
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ANCIENT 


MEDIEVAL 


MODERN 


HISTORY  of  EUROPE 

20  PICTUROLS  AVERAGING  50  PICTURES  EACH 

S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Lantern 


ANCIENT  ROME 
MODERN  ROME 
ITALIAN  RIVIERA 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,   Early 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,   Late 
MODERN  ITALY 
FLORENCE,  CITY  OF  ART 
POMPEII 

FRANCE,     THE     BOURBON 
DYNASTY 


FRANCE,  THE  EMPIRE 
FRANCE,  THE  REPUBLIC 
FRANCE,  THE  ROYAL  HOMES 
PARIS,  QUEEN  OF  CITIES 
FRENCH  RIVIERIA 
ENGLAND,  ROYAL  HOMES 
ENGLAND,  MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND,  MODERN 
LONDON,  KING  OF  CITIES 
GERMANY,  MEDIEVAL 
SWITZERLAND 


A  50,000  Dollar  Collection  of  Pictures  together  with  a 

Syllabus  correlated  with  your  Text  Books 

Complete  for  Fifty  Dollars 


VISUAL  TEXT  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC 


212  WEST  11TH  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Financing  the 
School  Movie 

(Concluded  from  page  333) 

Third,  each  program  to  be  worth 
while  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
entertainment  and  educational 
value. 

The  usual  program  is  made  up 
of  eight  reels,  a  feature  picture  of 
six  reels  with  a  news  weekly  or 
scenic  and  a  one-reel  comedy. 

For  feature  pictures  we  have 
utilized  almost  exclusively  the  film 
stories  of  worthwhile  juvenile 
books,  for  example,  Treasure  Is- 
land. 

A  good  supply  of  such  material 
is  now  available  for  school  use, 
turned  over  from  the  commercial 
field. 

The  school's  program  has  not  al- 
lowed any  encroachment  upon  the 
domain  of  the ,  commercial  motion 
picture  theatre  through  advertising 
or  undue  publicity. 

No  obnoxious  or  bothersome 
sale  of  tickets  by  school  children 
has  been  allowed.  All  advertising 
has  been  through  simple  announce- 
ments to  the  children  and  posters 
within  the  school  building. 


What  do  you  know? 
What  do  you  want  to  know- 
about  milk 

If  you  teach  or  advise  young  or  old  you  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  your  subject. 

Years  of  painstaking  efforts  in  the  production  of 
PURE  WHOLESOME  MILK,  and  a  distributing  organiza- 
tion equalled  by  none  in  the  world,  makes  BORDEN'S 
FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  an  objective  for 
those  desiring  information. 

Send  for  booklet  — 

"MILK" 

And  its  essential  parts  and  service  to  mankind. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

(Milk  Education  Bureau) 
110  Hudson  Street  New  York 
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Eighteen  dollars— cash! 


Seventy  years  ago  a  New  England  farm 
boy  borrowed  eighteen  dollars  from  his 
father  and  with  the  money  bought  a  heifer. 

He  killed  and  dressed  the  animal  him- 
self. Then,  from  an  old  covered  wagon, 
he  sold  the  meat  through  the  streets  and 
vicinity  of  the  quiet,  quaint  village  of 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts. 

Evening  found  him  with  an  empty 
wagon.  His  business  venture  had  netted 
him  ten  dollars  profit. 

The  heifer  was  the^  first  of  millions  of 
animals  that  have  since  been  bought, 
turned  into  beef  and  sold,  not  at  the  back- 
doors of  a  village,  but  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

For  the  boy  was  Gustavus  F.  Swift, 
founder  of  Swift  8b  Company. 

*     #     * 
For  his  heifer  "Stave"  Swift  paid  cash. 


To  this  day  Swift  8b  Company  still  pays 
cash  for  the  animals  it  buys.  Throughout 
the  year,  at  convenient  places,  the  farmer 
is  furnished  a  constant  cash  market. 

Thus  a  business  principle,  established 
by  a  boy,  still  obtains,  not  only  with 
Swift  8b  Company  but  with  the  entire 
meat  packing  industry. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  fresh 
meat  business  of  today  offers  sharp  con- 
trasts with  this  transaction  of  seventy 
years  ago.  The  latter,  purely  local  in 
character,  was  typical  of  the  times. 

Out  of  such  one-man,  one-town  business 
has  grown  the  nation-wide  industry  of  to- 
day. Cattle  are  now  bought  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  meat  sold 
almost  everywhere.  And  the  natural  result 
is  nation-wide  competition. 


The  modern  large  packer  is  forced  to 
compete  in  every  community,  not  only 
with  other  large  packers,  but  with  small 
packers  and  local  butchers  as  well. 

It  is  partly  due  to  this  wide  and  sharp 
competition  that  people  in  non-producing 
regions  now  pay  less  for  meat  grown  on 
distant  ranges  than  they  would  for  meat 
raised  near  their  homes.  And  it  is  partly 
due  to  packing  house  efficiency,  which 
turns  every  part  of  an  animal  into  some* 
thing  of  commercial  value. 

Under  the  conditions  formerly  prevail* 
ing  G.  F.  Swift  earned  a  ten  dollar  profit 
on  his  investment  of  eighteen  dollars. 
Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  Swift  8b 
Company's  average  profit  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  a  pound  from  all  sources, 
amounting  to  about  six  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  total  stockholders'  investment. 


Swift  &  Company 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  46,000  shareholders 
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^Ihe  clever  hostess  arms  herself 
against  humiliation 


O  ALT  that  refuses  to  pour  out  of 
^  salt  cellars  can  mar  the  most  care 
fully  prepared  luncheon  or  dinner. 

You  know  it.  Every  woman  does. 
It's  especially  embarrassing  when  you 
have  critical  guests. 

The  simple  way  to  avoid  this  annoy 
ance  is  to  use  Mortons  Salt.  It 
doesn't  lump  or  cake.  It  pours — 
even  "when  it  rains  it  pours." 

This  is  a  delightful  feature.  You  and 
all  other  women  will  appreciate  it. 


Millions  buy  for  this  advantage  alone. 

And  of  course  the  quality  of  this 
salt  and  its  pleasing  flavor  are  un' 
questioned;  Morton  makes  it — 
another  reason  for  it  being  the  favor' 
ite  salt  of  the  nation. 

Order  at  least  two  packages  from 
your  grocer  today  One  for  your 
kitchen  to  better  your  foods.  The 
other  for  your  bath.  Morton's  salt 
with  water  makes  a  splendid  effec 
tive  dentifrice,  mouth  wash  and 
general  lotion. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago 


WHEN    IT    RAINS 
—IT    POURS 
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The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Library 

contains  authentic  illustrative  material  for  visual  instruction, 
based  on  sound  educational  principles  and  practices. 


mm 
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For  the  Class  Room 

There  are  Picturols  covering,  Geography;  U.  S.  His- 
tory and  Civics;  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory; Home  Economics;  Industrial;  General  Science; 
Agriculture;  Nature  Study;  Literature;  Art;  Chemistry; 
Physics;  Zoology  and  other  subjects. 


Current  Events 

Each  month,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine, a  Current  Event  Picturol  is  issued  covering  im- 
portant events  of  the  day.  This  service  is  available 
on  a  monthly  or  yearly  basis. 


Boy  Scout  Activities 

A  series  of  Picturols  on  just  the  things  the  gr.owing 
boy.  likes  to  know  about.  These  views  officially 
arranged  and  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Religious  Education 

A  series  of  Picturols,  on  the  Bible  Land  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, and  Life  and  Travels  of  Jesus,  for  the  Church  and 
the  Bible  Class. 


The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern 


A  Practical  and  Economical  Visual  Aid 

The  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  standard  width  non-inflam- 
mable film  bearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  views  which  are 
projected  through  a  small  but  powerful  lantern  show- 
ing still  pictures  on  the  screen  as  if  projected  from 
glass  lantern  slides.  With  the  Picturol  Lantern  clear 
sharp  pictures  can  be  projected  individually  or 
serially.  The  Picturol  Lantern  operates  -from  any 
electric  light  circuit  or  battery  and  weighs  only  four 
and  one-half  pounds.  Each  Lantern  is  equipped  with 
a   Bausch   and   Lomb    Cinephor   projection    lens. 

Picturols  may  be  purchased  separately  or  in  Sets. 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


"Picturol"    Registered    U.    S.    Pat.    Off. 
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Progressive  Teacher  Is  Best  By  Every  Test 


Pre-eminent  in  the 
South  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Circulates 

In  every  State  in 
the  Union,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Canada. 


The  June  number  of  Progressive  Teacher  has 
just" come  in.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  splendid  magazine  of  educational  journalism, 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  have  ex- 
amined most  of  the  school  magazines  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Joy  E.  Morgan,  Editor, 
The  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Asso., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Offer— PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 
Six  Months  only  $1.00 


Progressive 
Teacher  will  keep 
you  professionally 
and  educationally 
informed. 


Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Today's   Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Designer  $1.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Youth's  Companion  $2.50 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

American  Magazine  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Junior  Home  Magazine  $2.50 

Today's  Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Pictorial  Review  $1.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

World's  Work  $4.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

People's  Home  Journal  $1.25 

McCall's  Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Radio  News  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 
Woman's  Home  Companion$  1 .50 

American  Magazine  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Pathfinder  $1.00 

Mother's  Magazine  $0.25 


Our   Price 
$3.25 

Our   Price 
$3.00 

Our   Price 

$4.75 

Our   Price 
$4.25 

Our   Price 
$4.75 

Our   Price 
$3.25 

Our   Price 
$5.00 

Our   Price 
$3.50 

Our   Price 
$4.00 

Our   Price 
$5.00 

Our   Price 
$2.85 


Progressive   Teacher 
Collier's   Weekly 
Progressive   Teacher 
Science   and   Invention 
Progressive   Teacher 
Little   Folks 

Progressive  Teacher 
Fashionable  Dress 
Progressive  Teacher 
McClure's  Magazine 
Progressive  Teacher 
Review  of  Reviews 
Progressive  Teacher 
Youth's  Companion 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$2.00 
$4.00 
$2.00 
$2.50 


Our 

$3 
Our 

$4 
Our 

$3 
Our 

$4 
Our 

$4 
Our 

$4 
Our 

$4. 


Price 

.85 

Price 

.00 

Price 

50 

Price 

25 

Price 

25 

Price 

75 

Price 

00 


People's  Popular  Monthly, 

for   One   Year 
Fruit,    Garden    and    Home, 

for  One  Year 
Mother's      Magazine,       for      One 

Year 
Farm    and    Home,    for    One    Yr. 
Progressive     Teacher,     for     One 

Year 


Woman's    World, 
People's     Popular 

One   Year 
American       Woman, 

Year 
Progressive     Teacher, 

Year 


for    One    Yr. 
Monthly,     for 


for 
for 


One 
One 


All  Five 
for  only 

$2.65 


All  Four 
for  only 

$2.75 


We  will  give  a  copy  of  "FIRES  OF  FAITH"  by  Charles  Kenmore  Ulrich  with  a  cash  subscription 
to  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  journals.  Send  only  8  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

The  Progressive  Teacher 


MORRISTOWN 


TENNESSEE 


E 


1  THE  MAGAZINE  WITH  A  VISION  E 


IK 


Morristown,  Tenn. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 

Gentlemen: 

I     am     enclosing    $ for  which  please  send  the  following  magazines 

1    year -      6  months 


Name   Town 

St.  or  R.  F.  D - State 


and  "FIRES  OF  FAITH. 
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HY  should  a  school 
use  motion  pictures? 


One  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  the  practical  application  of 
visual  education  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  in  schools  answers  this  question  in  a  practical  way. 


fj[  Modern  schools  cannot  afford  to  be  without   up   to   date   equipment 
^jj  and   apparatus  for  presenting   concrete   facts,   because    many   of  the 
facts    of    science    and    of    experience    are    presentable   by     means    of 
motion  pictures  only. 


« 


Motion    picture  equipment   and   apparatus   should   be   a   part    of   the 
laboratory  equipment  of  every  science  department. 


^"[T  The    motion    picture    affords    one    of    the    most    fruitful    sources    of 
^U  harmless    enjoyment    for    school    children.      All    children    should   be 
trained  in  the  school  to  appreciate  and  select  good  motion  pictures 
for  enjoyment. 


fl 
fl 


The  motion  picture  is  an  excellent  source  of  revenue  to  the  school 
for  raising  funds  for  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  motion  picture    can  instruct  and  has  proven    its  value    for  such 
purposes  when  properly  used. 


^TT  Motion  pictures  can  be  used  in  an  effective  way  by  the  school  for 
^JJ  propaganda  concerning  its  own  problems.  That  is  the  school  can 
make  its  own  safety  film,  health  film,  sanitation  film,  and  use  it 
successfully  in  such  campaigns.  Excellent  results  in  work  of  this 
nature  have  been  accomplished  in  the  Detroit  and  Newark  schools. 


The  Acme  S.  V.  E.  semi-portable  combination  stereopticon  and  motion  picture  projector  is 
designed  for  school  use.  This  adaptable  machine  is  being  used  by  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Your  school  should  have  an  Acme  S.  V.  E.  Will  you  let  us  send 
you  complete  information  about  motion  pictures  in  the  school  and  the  Acme  S.  V.  E.f 


Acme  Motion  Picture  Projector  Company 

II3E-II36   W.  AUSTIN  AVENUE 

Chicago,  Illinois 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 

Just  as  essential  as  exit  lights  in  a 
theatre,  is  Eastman  Safety  Film  in 
school,  club  or  home  where  the 
projection  machine  is  unenclosed. 
Caution  demands  it. 


Look  in  the  film  margin  for 
the  identification  in  black 
letters,  "Eastman"  "Kodak" 
"Safety"   "Film." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOLFILMS 

Built  for  Teaching 


The  following  subjects  from  the   S.  V.  E.  library  are  available  on  a 

rental    basis.      Each    film   is    one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.      Prints  are 
standard  width  non-inflammable. 


A    Lesson   in   Flag   Etiquette 
during  a   Patriotic   Parade 

"Hats   Off!"— A   Story  of  the    Flag 

A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the 
flan  and  to  show,  through  a  quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Ross  and  George  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt and  General  Pershing.  America's  heroes 
"come  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  care- 
less  schoolhoy   a   lesson   in   flag   etiquette. 
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Irrigating    ditches    in    a    western    pear 
orchard 

Reclaiming   Arid    Land    by    Irrigation 

Designed  to  show  the  great  need  for  irriga- 
tion in  our  arid  West;  the  areas  reclaimed 
hy  various  private  and  public  enterprises:  the 
methods  the  farmer  employs  to  irrigate  his 
fields:  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and  some  of 
the  great  dams,  reservoirs  and  tunnels  that 
figure  among  the  marvels  of  engineering  skill. 
.Many  wonderful  views  are  shown  of  Roose- 
velt Dam,  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  Gunni- 
son 'runnel,  High  Line  Canal,  Shoshone 
Dam.    and    other    great    projects. 


CIVICS 

Hats  Off!— A  Story  of  the  Flag 

A   Citizen    and    His    Government    (2    reels) 

Growth  of  Cities   and  Their  Problems 

NATURE  STUDY 

Life-History   of   the   Monarch    Butterfly 

Field   and   Wayside 

The  Lacewing  Fly 

Wasps 

Samia  Cecropia, — Giant  Am.   Silkworm 

Pond  and  Stream  Life   (2  reels) 

The   Mosquito 

Toads 

The   Greenbottle   Fly 

The  Black-and-Orange  Garden   Spider 

Where  Plants  Live 

PHYSICS 

Magnetism 
Electrostatics 

Electromagnetism    (2   reels) 
Electromagnetic   Induction 
High  Frequency  Currents 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The    Earth    and    Worlds   Beyond 
Study  of  a  Mountain  Glacier 
The  Work   of  Rivers 
Study  of  Shore  Features — Low   Shore 
Study  of   Shore   Features — Bold   Shore 
Formation  of  Caves  in  Limestone 
Formation  of  Volcanoes  and  Geysers 
The  Story  of  Coral  Growth 
A   Study   of   Niagara    (2   reels) 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

New  England   States  (2  reels) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (2  reels) 

Southern   States   (2   reels) 

Central  Plains 

Great  Plains 

Western  Plateaus 

Rocky   Mountains 

Pacific   Mountains   and   Lowlands 

ATHLETIC 

Swimming   and    Diving    (2    reels) 


AGRICULTURAL  SUBJECTS 

Dairy  Management  (2  reels) 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Their  Selection 
Dairy  Cattle — Types,   Breeds 
Bee  Culture  (4  reels) 

VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

The  Engine  Lathe  (7  reels) 

The  Universal  Milling  Machine  (8  reels) 


HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Bacteria 
Waste  Disposal  in  Cities 
Conquering  Diphtheria 
Unhooking  the  Hookworm 


ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

The  Steamboat  in  United  States  History 
Canals  in  United  States  History 
Railroads  in  United  States  History 
Reclaiming  Arid  Land  by  Irrigation 
Immigration  to  the  United  States 
The  Panama  Canal 


FOUNDATION  AND  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

French  Explorations  in  North  America 
English  Settlements  in  North  America 
Struggle   of   French   and    English   for  America 
Breaking   Through  the  Appalachians 
War  of   the  American   Revolution 
Settling   the  Ohio   Valley 

Louisiana   Purchase  and   Lewis   and   Clark  Ex- 
pedition 
Trans-Mississippi  Trails 
Across  the   Rockies  to  the  Pacific 


S.  V.  E.  TRAVELOGUES 

Chateaux  of  France 

Porcelain  Industry  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

A  Trip  Up  the  Seine 

From  London  to  Paris  by  Air 
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The  Scenario  Contest 


iimnum  i uiimiiiin iiiiuiiNMiiinmilii! IIIIIINIMH iniillllin 


V 


ISUAL  EDUCATION'S  Scenario  Contest,  conducted  during  last  winter 
and  spring  produced  some  real  thrills.  The  Contest  was  arranged  to 
bring  out  as  far  as  possible  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  those  who  are 
using  films  in  teaching,  and  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  work,  as  to  what 
subjects  and  what  types  of  films  they  desire  to  have  developed  in  the  future.  The 
original  date  for  closing  the  Contest  was  February  1  5th,  1 924,  but  there  was 
so  much  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  subscribers  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
prepare  properly  in  the  short  time  allowed,  that  the  time  was  extended  until 
May  1  5th.  The  Contest  was  open  to  all  subscribers,  and  hundreds  of  scenarios 
were  submitted. 


The  range  of  subjects  and  treatment  of  the  scenarios  sent  in  was  very  wide,  as 
the  following  were  the  only  requirements: 

(1)  SUBJECT — Any  usually  taught  in  Elementary  or  High  Schools. 

(2)  LENGTH — One  reel,  i.  e.,  about  25  to  30  scenes,  requiring  not  imore  than  15  minutes  to 
project. 

(3)  TITLES  for  scenes. 

(4)  TIME  LIMIT — All  copy  to  be  typewritten  and  mailed  on  or  before  May  15,  1924. 

(5)  ELIGIBILITY— Every  subscriber  to  the  magazine  "VISUAL  EDUCATION",  eligible  to 
enter  contest. 


The  Judges  were: 

Miss    A.    Loretto    Clarke,  Supervisor    of  Visual    In- 
struction, Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 
Prof.  Frank  N.  Freeman,    University  of  Chicago. 
Prof.  F.   Dean  McClusky,    University  of  Illinois. 


Prof.   Forest  Ray  Moulton,    University  of  Chicago. 
Prof.   Joseph    J.    Weber,     Visual  Instruction    Dept., 

University  of  Arkansas. 
E.    U.    Graff,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pres.   W.    W.  Atwood,   Clark  University. 


After  the  Contest  closed  the  first  step  was  to  read  all  the  hundreds  of  scenarios  to 
eliminate  those  which  did  not  meet  the  first  requirement.  Strange  to  say  there  were 
scores  of  them,  many  being  sex  triangles  or  melodramas.  The  next  step  was  to  divide 
the  mass  of  remaining  scenarios  among  the  judges  for  reading,  and  to  keep  the  manu- 
scripts circulating  from  judge  to  judge  without  any  more  delay  than  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  movements  of  the  judges  about  the  country  due  to  their  special  summer 
activities.  Packages  were  sent  first  class  mail,  special  delivery,  and  in  several  cases 
were  rushed  through  by  aeroplane.  In  spite  of  every  effort  by  the  judges,  the  results 
of  the  Contest  missed  publication  in  the  October  issue  of  VISUAL  EDUCATION. 


The  scenario  winning  the  first  prize  will  be  filmed  and  made  available  to  the  schools  by  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  the  first  organization  primarily  and  continuously  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
develop  the  motion  picture  into  a  true  aid  in  the  education  of  both  the  youths  and  the  adults  of  our  country. 
The  Society  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  teachers,  educational  leaders,  scientists,  research  workers  and 
industrial  leaders,  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent  abroad,  and  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Contest  in  providing  new  and  good  material  for  school  use.  To  those  who 
have  read  the  scenarios  submitted,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  were  not  many  more  prizes  available, 
as  the  interest  and  merit  of  a  large  number  of  the  scenarios  is  high.  The  list  of  prize  winners  appears 
on  the  next  page.    Synopses  of  their  scenarios  will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 
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The  Prize  Winners 

■i*iiiiiti^ uiu Tiiuiitmi ■iiijiifiirin tiiiuttTiiiiirmiiJiiitiiiiiiEiiiiimriiri iiiiijiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitii«tiiiiiiici><uttiiiiiM ttnut i utniiii iitinmitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiariiiiHiiiiiiiiJiiiitrutiirttMriirruiciiiJittti 

id* jiiiiiniimuiiiitiitiiiiiiitiiiiTttciiii iiitsiinir iiuiiiDiiii tiiriiiikiiiiiiutiiiiiitiiriiiiiiiiifiriiiiii uiititiiitiiiujiiriiiitiiiiii iiiiifiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuttKntfiniimiiiiitititiiii iiiiiitiiiintiiiiii: n jtiimrtii mi 

$500.00-EIGHTEEN  PRIZES-$500.00 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuruiiHiiiiiiMiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiuiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiillllliliitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitilltiilliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii 

"ii i i iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiituiiiiiiiii itriniji ritutuiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiTfiiiiiiiiuiiiiHrtiriijj iiin  txiiiiiciiiinm iiiiaiiiiiiiiuiiiiniiitiiiiiiittiittiiiiiiiiiiiininittitftiiiijnHitliiliiiiMiiitiifiiiJiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiriLiiliiiiiiitiii 


FIRST    PRIZE  —  $250.00  —   IVAN  L.  Re  VEAL,  Danville,  111. 

Subject  —  AIR,  OR  WIND  AND  WEATHER 

SECOND     PRIZE    —    $100.00    —     A.  B.  LOWSKI,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Subject  —  HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

THIRD     PRIZE    —    $     50.00    —    HATTIE  V.  SAXTON,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Subject  —  ANCIENT   AND   MODERN   PAPERMAKING 

urn iimimtii jiiiuiiiun LjiirtrifiiiiiJiiiiiiMiiui)fiitt» tiniui tLtrniniiiiiiiM twmii lutitMii xiriifiiiiiin jittitifiiiiiiiiii] tJiiriiiictmtiM iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 

THE    NEXT    FIVE    PRIZES,    EACH    $10.00 

MRS.  LOUISE  W.  ANDREWS,  Maywood,  Calif .  —  Subject :  "Gold  Bricks  for  Uncle  Sam's  Mint." 

ANNA  LOISELLE,  Chippewa  Falls  Kans.  —  Subject:  "The  Game  of  Ball  That  Changed  the 

World's  History.' 

HAZEL  S.  POUND,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Subject:  "Pottery,  the  Art  of  the  Ages." 
AILEEN  P.  STROUD,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  —  Subject :  "A  History  of  Oklahoma." 
F.   F.  HORSTMEIER,  Chicago,   111.  —  Subject :   "Harnessing  Niagara." 

i:MMiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiuif>iMMiiMiuiiti]iiiiixiiMiiiiiiiiiirttiiniiiiiiiiiu)riitiiiJiiiiitrtiiuiffiMtiiiiiiii]iitirii;iiiii jtiitirtiiinntttni niiutttttniii un iiiittiuiiMiiiriiiiiiiTnriirittiiiiTTTmTiniiiiiiiiiJifiiHiiiiHiin nniiiuf 

THE    NEXT    TEN    PRIZES,    EACH    $5.00 

F.  WINFIELD  SMITH,  New  Haven,  N.  Y.  —  Subject:  "The  Love  Story  of  the  Brownings." 
CLARA  C.  MILLER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  Subject :  "Major  Andre'." 

JOHN  L.   PERRIN,  Milan,  Mo.—. Subject :  "The  Selection  of  Seed  Corn." 

CORA  CAMPBELL,  Springfield,  111.  —  Subject :  "The  Boston  Tea  Party." 

GUY  E.  CLUTTER,  Rochester,  Minn.  —  Subject :  "Marion." 

MAUDE  GREENWOOD, .  Palestine,  Tex.  —  Subject:  "The  Fall  of  the  Alamo." 

NEDA  B.  FREEMAN,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  —  Subject:  "Sense  or  Nonsense." 

MRS.   A.   FIELDS,   Los  Angeles,   Calif.  —  Subject:   "The  First  Yankee  Inventor." 

H.  W.  PINCKNEY,  Arthington,  N.  Y.  —  Subject:  "Our  Flag." 

G.  RUSSELL  FESSENDEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Subject:  "The  Nervous  System." 
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&>HAT  TO  LOOK  FOR, 
OUT  OF  DOORS  this  month. 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 


"Noiv  that  wild  winds  have  stripped  the 

thorn, 
And    clogged    with    leaves    the    forest 

creek. 
Now   that   the   woods   look   brown   and 

bleak 
And   webs   are  frosty  white   at  morn." 

The  wild  geese  pass,  silhouetting 
their  V-shapped  flocks  against  a 
leaden  sky.  A  few  late  migrants 
scratch  merrily  among  the  leaves 
in  search  of  stray  stiff-legged  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets.  The  winter 
wren  has  come,  and  the  myrtle 
warblers,  garbed  in  faded  yellow, 
dance  and  tumble  in  the  bare  trees, 
like  withered  autumn  leaves. 

The  squirrel  is  making  his  last 
rounds,  gathering  in  hickory  and 
chestnuts  to  add  to  his  hoard  of 
acorns  and  seeds,  so  that  he  may 
live  high  during  the  long  cold  win- 
ter ;  but  the  cottontail,  untutored 
in  the  art  of  husbandry,  faces  a 
long  hard  season  of  scanty  meals, 
fraught  with  many  dangers.  It  is 
during  this  time  that  his  friends, 
the  brambles  and  the  barbed-wire, 
prove  their  worth. 

The  queens  of  the  Vespa  and 
Polistes  wasps  are  safely  hidden 
under  coverlids  of  bark  or  leaves, 


Nature  Decks  the  Winter  Woods  with  Dainty 
Seed    Pods    and    Brilliant    Berries. 


The   Witch-Hazel   Wears   Its   Yellow   Ribbons 
Like   a    Vagrant    Gypsy. 


or  in  the  abodes  of  men,  sleeping 
away  the  winter.  The  mud  daub- 
er's clay  tenements  are  filled,  and 
she,  like  many  another  little  crea- 
ture, has  drifted  down  to  earth 
among  the  fallen  leaves. 

In  hedges  and  on  dried  weeds, 
the  eggsacs  of  the  great  orb-build- 
ing spiders  hold  within  their 
warmth  a  myriad  of  tiny  spider- 
lings.  The  wooly-bear  caterpillars 
have  crept  under  stones  and  strips 
of  loose  bark  and  curled  up  beside 
damp  bugs  and  wolf  spiders  to 
sleep  away  the  winter. 

The  great  Cecropia  cocoons  hang 
like  brown  cradles  on  gnarled  wil- 
low trees. 

The  vagrant,  lawless  witch-hazel 
flaunts  its  yellow  streamers  when 
the  forest  leaves  have  fallen  and 
the  long  thin  fingers  of  ice  crystals 
reach  out  into  the  streams.  The 
tamarac  has  lost  its  needles,  the 
cedar  berries  are  ripe,  and  the  wal- 
nut, hickory,  butternut  and  chest- 
nut trees  are  showering  their  gifts 
upon  a  waiting  world.  In  the 
South,  the  mistle-toe  and  holly  ber- 
ries are  ripening. 


When  man  has  gathered  in  his 
harvest,  nature  begins  to  sow.  Far 
and  wide  she  scatters  her  seeds ; 
some  are  borne  away  on  wings  and 
parachutes;  some  steal  rides  upon 
the  coats  of  man  and  beast ;  others 
are  cast  from  their  parent-plant, 
when  the  seed  pods  snap  open. 
Nature  is  not  particular  as  to  how 
her  seeds  are  scattered — they  often 
travel  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  and 
in  the  mud  that  cakes  on  the  feet 
of  birds  and  animals. 

The  sere  leaves  that  rustle  under 
foot  are  at  first  suggestive  only  of 
death,  but  one  needs  but  to  gaze 
into  the  tree  to  see  the  promise  of 
resurrection,  in  the  buds  which 
shelter  next  spring's  flowers  and 
leaves.  It  is  simply  another  ver- 
sion of  the  old,  well-loved  story  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Before  the 
leaves  loosed  their  hold  and  drifted 
down  to  earth,  they  gave  back  into 
the  tree  all  they  contained  that  was 
worth  her  having.  Blanketed  under 
these  fallen  leaves  are  last  spring's 
seedlings.  The  sun  goes  down  be- 
hind bare  trees  that  stand  out  in  ex- 
quisite tracery  against  the  cold  yel- 
low of  a  November  sunset. 


Silvery    Parachutes    Bear    the    Thistle    Seeds 
Far    Away. 
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A  School  Film  Leader  in  England 


"K1 


INEMATOGRAPHY  is 
a  Cinderella  among  Brit- 
ish industries."  So  speaks 
an  educator  who  for  the  last  fifty 
years  —  since  the  tender  age  of 
twelve — has  taught  British  youth 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  who  for  thirty-four  years  has 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  practical 
social  work  in  the  great  city  of 
Birmingham,  now  teeming  with  a 
million  inhabitants. 

From  the  time  that  motion 
pictures  promised  to  be  a  use- 
ful adjunct  to  school  work, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Trought,  Lecturer 
in  English  and  Mathematics 
at  the  Chester  Training  Col- 
lege for  Schoolmasters,  and 
now  Headmaster  of  a  great 
Birmingham  School  vised  as  a 
model  practice  school  for 
University  students  preparing 
for  the  teaching  profession, 
has  been  one  of  the  few  con- 
tinuously active  workers  for 
their  nation-wide  adoption  in 
Great  Britain.  As  a  member 
of  the  British  Cinema  Com- 
mission he  has  carried  on  an 
investigation  of  school  movie 
practice  in  forty  countries  of 
the  world,  including  the  prin- 
cipal British  colonies,  and, 
based  on  the  tabulated  results 
of  the  inquiry,  has  formulated 
and  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Education 
which  brings  England's  back- 
wardness in  the  use  of  school 
films  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment. As  new  movements 
this  sort  which  require  some  sup- 
port from  the  public  treasury, 
either  local  or  national,  are  in  Eng- 
land necessarily  semi-political,  Mr. 
Trought  and  the  Cinema  Commis- 
sion have  adopted  the  only  method 
which  promises  national  results, 
and  are  fighting  the  battle  for  the 
English  schools  on  points  which 
apparently  already  have  been  won 
in  the  United  States  and  in  some 
other  countries. 


Mr.  Trought's  life  has  been  one 
of  intense  interest  to  the  active 
American  citizen  who  is  apt  to 
think  of  the  English  professional 
man  as  a  staid  conservative.  Rather 
paradoxically,  he  was  won  over  to 
the  educational  film  idea  through 
his  wide  and  intimate  experience 
with  the  needs  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  the  causes  of  delinquency. 
As  an  officer  of  a  small  relief 
organization    founded    in    1891    by 


of 


T.  W.  Trought,  B.A.,  J.P. 

Headmaster,  Camden  St.  School, 
Birmingham,  England 

the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, he  worked  to  cover  Birming- 
ham with  similar  organizations 
until  the  time  came  for  their  amal- 
gamation into  a  great  civic  organ- 
ization with  over  a  thousand  vol- 
untary workers  and  an  annual 
disbursement  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  He  was  made  the  joint 
Secretary  of  this  great  Birming- 
ham Aid  Society. ,  All  this  time  he 
was  studying  children,  both  in 
school  and  out. 


In  1911  Mr.  Trought  was  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  only  school  teacher  in 
active  service  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Birmingham  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates. Since  then  child  welfare 
has  been  his  principal  aim  and 
study,  and  through  his  interest  in 
it  he  has  been  impelled  to  keep  up 
an  active  and  forceful  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  real  educational 
films  in  school  and  in  young 
people's  clubs.  Although  a 
former  army  officer,  Mr. 
Trought  was  thought  too  old 
to  be  sent  to  the  front,  but  was 
put  to  work  where  his  experi- 
ence counted  immeasurably 
for  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  British  Home  Office  was 
much  concerned  at  the  in- 
crease of  juvenile  delinquency 
caused  principally  by  the  gen- 
eral lowering  of  morale  in  a 
belligerent  nation  as  well  as 
by  the  absence  of  fathers  at 
war  and  the  absorption  of 
many  mothers  in  industry. 
Mr.  Trought  threw  all  his 
time  outside  the  school  room 
into  the  secretarial  duties  of 
the  Birmingham  Juvenile 
Organization  Committee  of 
which  the  aim  was  to  foster 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time 
by  recreation  and  education  in 
young  people's  clubs.  Here 
was  his  opportunity  actually 
to  bring  the  "cinema,"  as  it 
is  called  in  England,  into  use 
as  part  of  the  regular  school 
and  club  equipment ;  and  he 
did  it  without  hesitation,  thus 
gaining  the  experience  which  has 
made  him  the  foremost  school  au- 
thority on  educational  films  in  Eng- 
land today. 

As  a  result  of  his  experience, 
Mr.  Trought  was  called  upon  to 
submit  a  paper  on  "The  Cinema 
and  Child  Welfare"  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Child  Welfare 
at  Geneva  in  1923,  which  has  been 
noted  by  the  press  of  several  na- 
tions because  of  its  clear  exposition 
of  the  British  Cinematograph  Act, 
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Home  and  School  Life  of  San  Ildefonzo  Pueblo,  N.  M. 

By  Ahlee  James. 

(this  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  popular  discussions  of 
important  but  less  well  known  parts  of  the  world.) 


IN  AN  Indian  pueblo,  as  in  other 
communities,  home  is  the  chief 
center  of  activity,  and  observa- 
tion has  shown  San  Ildefonso  to  be 
particularly  strong  in  the  home  im- 
petus. Men  and  women  labor  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  children 
are  taught  to  join  in  the  common 
work  early,  though  child  slavery  is 
unknown  in  this  community.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  to  respect  their 
parents  and  all  elders,  but  the  little 
folks  are  never  servile  and  they 
have  an  independance  of  conduct 
that  tells  of  liberal  home  life. 

We  hear  much  of  the  slavery  of 
Indian  women  and  the  laziness  of 
Indian  men,  but  such  a  condition 
is  not  evident  in  San  Ildefonso. 
There  are  here,  as  everywhere,  lazy 
members,  but  laziness  is  the  excep- 
tion and  is  often  treated  with  a 
discipline  that  cures  it.  While  time 
is  not  gauged  and  valued  in  the 
same  overlapping  way  as  by  Cau- 
casians, the  people  nevertheless 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  indus- 
try. 

In  spring  men  work  from  early 
morning  to  dark  plowing,  planting, 
irrigating,  cultivating:  And  during 
this  season  of  preparation  for  the 
year's  sustenance,  the  women  are 
busy  cooking  and  providing  the 
farmers  with  food;  that  is  their 
part  of  the  spring  work,  all  of 
which  is  strenuous.  There  is  not 
much  rain  in  New  Mexico  so  that 
irrigation  continues  as  long  as  there 
is  need  of  water  for  the  corn, 
wheat,  chilies,  and  other  growing 
things,  unless  water  gives  out  at 
the  sources  of  supply.  Then  the 
agriculturists  can  only  dance  and 
pray  for  rain,  or  trust  that  the  early 
irrigation  sufficed  for  bringing  fruit 
as  a  reward  for  their  labors. 

Anyone  who  witnesses  the  indus- 
try of  Indians  during  planting  and 
cultivating  season  can  never  truth- 
fully accuse  them  of  laziness,  even 


if  they  should  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  year  without  labor.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  idleness.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  common  in  the 
pueblo,  such  as  cleaning  the  plaza 
and  premises,  keeping  up  the  build- 
ings, attending  stock,  and  so  forth. 
Home,  of  course,  is  continuous  and 


"Ready  to   take   the   loaves   from   the 

so  are  the  duties  of  home.  Women 
grind  grain,  make  bread,  bake  it 
in  the  round  adobe  ovens  out  of 
doors,  or  before  the  open  fireplaces 
in  winter.  Sometimes,  also,  in  win- 
ter, bread  is  baked  in  the  oven  of 
the  kitchen  stove,  for  many  Indian 
homes  now  have  conventional  cook- 
ing stoves  in  their  kitchens. 

Another  invention  of  the  white 
race  which  serves  these  women 
quite  as  efficiently  as  their  white 
sisters  is  the  sewing-machine,  and 
there  are  not  many  homes  without 
this  convenience.  There  is  much 
sewing  to  be  done  for  the  house- 
hold, and  the  sewing  machine 
lightens  labor  for  the  Indian  women 
as  for  women  of  other  races,  and 
as  the  harrow  and  reaper  lighten 
labor  for  men  in  the  field. 

When  mother  is  busy  with  house- 
hold duties  it  is  common  to  see 
father  assisting  her  in  the  labor  or 
taking  small  children  out  of  the 
way  and  caring  for  them  while  she 
completes  the  duty  in  hand.  Al- 
most any  time,  out  of  planting  sea- 
son, one  can  see  a  father  of  the 
pueblo  with  baby  on  his  back,  held 


in  place  by  a  blanket  or  wide  scarf, 
and  one  or  more  toddlers  at  his 
heels,  usually  clinging  to  his  blanket 
or  hand.  He  will  even  perform 
some  heavier  duty  with  baby  peep- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  interested  in 
Daddy's  work,  or  turning  its  head 
to  look  around  the  world  of  which 
it  has  seen  so  little.  The  man  often 
goes  on  a  long  errand 
or  visiting  with  this 
loved  burden  clinging 
.^kg  to  his  shoulders  or 
^^  jjl  resting  securely  in  the 

safe  blanket.    Men  of 
San    Ildefonso    are 
domestic  and  have  no 
apologies  to  make. 
Besides       farm, 
^^M       household    and    com- 
ven  munity  work,  the  San 

Ildefonso  people  have  their  arts, 
and  when  the  fields  no  longer  claim 
the  close  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants women  can  be  seen  working 
on  pottery,  the  art  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  grand- 
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mothers,  and  which  they  have  made 
famous  throughout  the  country  and 
beyond.  This  pueblo  has  some  very 
skilful  pottery  makers,  notable 
among  them  being  Marie  Martinez, 
whose  efficient  work  has  done  much 
to  make  the  name  of  San  Ildefonso 
broadly  known. 


Susanna  and  Her  Wares 

Men  do  not  make  pottery  but 
they  help  to  decorate  it  with  the 
symbolisms  of  their  race,  and  some 
of  them  do  most  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful work,  making  designs  and  fine 
lines  with  never  a  measure  or  other 
help  than  their  delicate  and  exact 
eye.  Some  of  the  work  they  turn 
out  claims  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  artists  and  others  who 
love  beauty,  as  extant  work  of 
their  ancestors  claims  the  admi- 
ration and  wonder  of  archaeologists 
and  all  lovers  of  history. 

Besides  pottery,  both  men  and 
women  make  shell  beads,  or  wam- 
pum, and  very  attractive  are  these' 
laboriously  wrought  ornaments, 
one  string  of  which  costs  many 
days  or  winter  nights  of  work. 
Others,  although  they  are  not 
numerous  in  this  pueblo,  make 
silver  jewelry,  popular  among 
themselves  and  much  sought  by 
tourists.  Silver  beads,  broaches, 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  are 
formed  and  decorated  by  these 
jewelers     and     command     a     good 


price.  There  are  a  few 
basketmakers,  too, 
and  their  work  is 
good. 

Beading  is  popular 
work  on  winter  nights 
—  when  the  family 
sits  before  the  bright 
open  fireplace  situ- 
ated in  an  angle  of 
the  large  living  room 
of  the  cozy  adobe, 
while  "Once  upon  a  time"  stories  of 
their  ancestors  are  told  by  father, 
mother,  or  grand-parent.  Belts 
and  necklaces  are  formed  from  fine 
beads,  and  their  own  buckskin 
trousers,  jackets,  skirts,  and  moc- 
casins are  ornamented  with  this 
beaded  decoration.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  beads  are  worked  in  the 
pueblo  during  a  single  winter. 

Drawing  is  another  popular  art, 
and  even  very  small  children  take 
to  this  with  a  skill  sometimes 
astonishing  to  see.  Awatsereh* 
a  talented  young  man  of  San 
Ildefonso,  has  become  recognized 
abroad  for  his  pictures,  which  now 
demand  a  good  price  and  are 
sought  by  artists  and  people  of 
artistic  taste.  He  and  other  artists 
of  the  pueblo  draw  and  paint  only 
pictures  of  their  own  people,  or 
symbols  that  have  come  down  from 
their  ancestors,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  known  only  to  their  own 
people. 

From  all  of  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  education  of  the  children 
of  San  Ildefonso  is  continuous  in 
their  homes.  But  they  also  have 
schools  in  the  pueblos,  furnished 
by  the  Government,  where  they 
are  taught  the  common  English 
branches  of  education,  as  well  as 
something  of  our  practical  domestic 
work.  These  children  of  course  are 
not  as  advanced  in  the  grades  as 
white  children,  because  their  en- 
vironment has  been  so  different. 
Until  they  have  entered  school  they 
have  heard  little  English  and  have 
not  learned  it  at  all.  During  the 
Indian  child's  first  year  in  school 
his  chief  affair  is  getting  familiar 
with  English  words  and  phrases, 
English  designations  of  objects, 
acts,    and    so     forth,    and    simple 


*Indian  name,  meaning  "Bird  on  the  Reed." 


"Grandfather's  charge" 

counting.  Naturally,  then,  he  can 
not  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  white 
contemporaries,  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  home  prepara- 
tion for  school,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  less  bright  than 
they.  These  little  descendants  of 
the  "Red  Race"  are  as  intelligent 
as  any  like  number  of  children  to 
be  found  anywhere,  and  some  of 
them  make  rapid  progress  in  the 
new  education  into  which  they 
have  been  initiated.  In  the  San 
Ildefonso  school  last  term  one  girl 
in  the  fourth  grade  made  a  total 
average  of  92  in  her  examinations 
and  she  would  have  obtained  an 
even  higher  mark  had  it  not  been 
for  the  troublesome  English  with 
its  complications  of  pronouns,  ad- 
jectives, connections,  and  other 
puzzling  words  and  constructions. 
Tomacita  is  a  very  bright  girl  of 
ten.  Some  of  the  pupils  made  low 
and  some  fair  marks ;  some  were 
good  in  some  studies  and  poor  in 
others,  so  that  they  average  about 
the  same  as  any  school  of  children 
might. 

Outside  of  school  these  children 
have  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  their 
own  that  many  grown  people  have, 
missed.  They  can  tell  what  sorts 
of  animals  have  passed,  by  the 
tracks  they  left  behind;  they  can 
tell  in  a  dusty  or  sandy  road  full  of 
tracks  whether  a  person  walked 
alone  or  in  company  with  one  or 
more  other  persons,  or  with  a  dog 
or  other  animal.  They  know  the 
names  (in  Indian)  of  every  plant, 
animal,  insect,  or  other  creature 
that  inhabits  their  region,  and  they 
can  tell  the  habits  of  these  and 
other  manifestations  of  nature. 
They  love  all  phenomena,  even 
though  the  little  ones  may  hide 
from  fierce  flashes  of  lightning  and 
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A  family  group 

piercing  blasts  of  thunder.  The 
"thunder-bird"  might  descend  upon 
them  and  nobody  knows  what 
would  happen  then.  They  know 
many  things,,  these  little  descend- 
ants of  the  first  Americans,  and 
can  teach  the  school-teacher  as 
much  as  she  (or  he)  can  teach 
them. 

And  how  they  play !  All  the 
freedom  and  buoyancy  of  their 
natures  is  turned  loose  in  play,  and 
they  excel  on  the  playground  (boys 
and  girls)  in  swinging,  complicated 
sliding,  turning  and  twisting  on 
trapeze  and  bar,  turning  somer- 
saults, standing  on  their  heads, 
making  hand  springs,  jumping,  and 
all  feats  of  sport  that  children  de- 
light in  the  world  over. 

The  Government  is  doing  much 
to  train  these  little  Americans  in 
our  ways,  fitting  them  to  take  their 
places  in  our  common  country 
without  suppressing  their  native 
learning  and  institutions,  which  are 
their  heritage  and  reverenced  by 
them  as  the  sacred  and  only  pos- 
session of  their  past  glory  and 
supremacy. 


Visitor:  "Why,  didn't  you  arrest  that 
fellow  who  just  drove  his  flivver  up  the 
wrong  side  of  the   street?" 

Hicksville  Constable:  "An'  have  me 
get  his  meals  for  him  for  a  week?  No, 
sir — I  know  that  feller — he  won't  pay 
fines." 


Unreliable 

Mistress:  "Late  again  this  morning! 
Don't  you  use  that  alarm  clock  I  gave 
you?" 

Maid :  "Yes,  ma'am.  But  it  goes  off 
when  I'm  asleep." 


School  Days  From 
East  to  West 

By  an  American  From  Abroad 

This  is  the  third  of  a  quartette  of  descriptions  of  school  days  in  the  life 

of  one  of  our  foreign-born  Americans. 


In  Oberammergau 

Tourist:  "What?  Two  hundred 
marks  for  a  bed  !  You  Judas  !  Why,  for 
that  sum  we  can  get  a  bed  from  Pon- 
tius Pilate!" — Luslige  Blaetter  {Berlin). 


In  Germany 

QUITE  in  contrast  to  the 
Russian  schools  which 
were  so  totally  unrepresen- 
tative of  the  country  and  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  people,  I 
found  the  German  schools  intensely 
national.  They  are  indeed  the  very 
emblems  of  German  ideology,  Ger- 
man character  and  spirit. 

My  own  experience  in  German 
schools  is  limited  to  two  years  in 
the  Nolden  Schule  of  Dresden, 
Saxony,  a  private  intermediate 
school  for  girls,  and  some  five  or 
six  months  in  a  so-called  Oberreal- 
schule  in  Chemnitz,  an  industrial 
center  in  Saxony. 

Both  these  schools  have  left  on 
me  the  impression  of  that  thor- 
oughness, efficiency  and  a  sort  of 
solemnity  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  German  people.  Everything 
was  done  in  a  serious  and  solemn 
manner,  even  the  games.  The  av- 
erage American  child  accustomed 
to  associating  school  with  fun  and 
pleasure,  and  for  whom  all  study  is 
made  more  and  more  attractive 
each  year  through  movies,  shows, 
games,  pageants,  and  what  not, 
probably  would  be  greatly  aston- 
ished at  such  universal  seriousness. 
School  in  Germany  is  very  evi- 
dently not  regarded  as  pleasure,  but 
a  series  of  duties,  an  ever  conscious 
preparation  for  the  work  and  duties 
of  adult  life. 

I  should  not  like  this  to  appear 
as  a  caricature.  The  general  at- 
mosphere in  German  schools  is 
healthy  and  pleasant  in  spite  of  the 
predominating  earnestness.  The  at- 
titude of  the  pupils  towards  the 
teacher  is  one  of  respect,  trust  and 
docility.  This  docility  may  be  criti- 
cized, of  course,  but  one  had  an  im- 
pression that  it  has  been  inculcated 


into  all  Germans  for  such  a  long 
time,  that  they  have  grown  used  to 
it. 

However,  the  outstanding  quality 
was  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  attribute  it  spe- 
cificially  to  the  German  people  and 
their  ability,  or  to  the  training  the 
German  teachers  receive ;  but  of  all 
the  teachers  in  the  various  countries 
and  schools  I  encountered,  these 
German  "Lehrers"  and  professors 
seemed  the  best  on  the  whole.  In 
the  intermediate  school  they  teach 
in  most  cases  only  one  subject. 
There  is  a  big  proportion  of  pro- 
fessors in  intermediate  schools  and 
the  system  they  use  is  similar  to  the 
procedure  customary  in  the  univer- 
sities of  other  countries.  Text 
books  are  used  only  as  books  of 
reference,  and  most  of  the  knowl- 
edge is  imparted  in  a  sort  of  lec- 
ture, less  formal  than  in  college  and 
interspersed  with  frequent  ques- 
tions from  pupils. 

As  a  rule  the  time  of  one  lesson 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  longer 
period  devoted  to  the  new  matter  to 
be  explained,  and  the  shorter  time 
to  questioning  on  previous  lessons. 
Pupils  are  asked  questions _at  ran- 
dom, which  insures  a  continual 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
class.  Examinations  are  yearly 
and  are  conducted  in  a  very  thor- 
ough and  general  manner.  Pupils 
are  questioned  about  the  entire  sub- 
ject and  ample  time  is  given  for 
compositions. 

To  give  a  comparison  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  a  German 
intermediate  school  and  a  Russian 
one,  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  old 
girls  in  an  Oberrealschule  in  Ger- 
many are  doing  trigonometry  and 
logarithms,  whereas  Russian  gym- 
nasium graduates  of  seventeen  and 
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German    Children 

eighteen  have  barely  gone  through 
geometry  and  algebra. 

A  little  incident  which  happened 
in  the  Nolden  intermediate  school 
shows  the  German  spirit  of  thor- 
oughness in  teaching.  At  a  special 
invitation  of  the  Saxon  court,  a 
French  professor  had  come  to 
Dresden  to  teach  French  to  the 
three  little  Saxon  princesses.  He 
was  an  authority  on  French  liter- 
ature and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
On  hearing  of  this  celebrity's  ar- 
rival, the  directress  of  the  school — 
whose  hobby  was  to  have  the  best 
teachers  in  town  - —  asked  the 
Frenchman  to  teach  the  graduating 
class  of  her  school.  The  professor 
consented  and  henceforth  the  girls 
of  that  class  twice  a  week  had  de- 
lightful lessons  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  a  typical  cultured 
and  witty  old  scholar,  entertained 
them  with  amusing  comments  on 
literature  and  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes. The  old  gentleman  was  very 
humorous  arid  talkative,  but  hardly 
pedagogic.  The  only  thing  he  laid 
stress  on  was  a  good  accent.  How- 
ever, in  this  pursuit  of  good  accent 
and  literary  knowledge  the  French 
grammar  was  much  neglected, 
which  became  evident  in  the  com- 
positions, and  one  day — and  here  Is 
the  point  of  the  story — the  direc- 
tress engaged  the  former  woman 
teacher  to  give  the  girls  two  secret 


Marching    Into    School 

lessons  a  week  in  grammar  in  order 
that  their  French  might  be  really 
thorough.  This  was,  of  course,  be- 
hind the  professor's  back.  He  was 
too  big  a  man  to  be  advised  by  the 
directress  or  interfered  with  in  his 
program  of  study.  It  cost  the  di- 
rectress additional  money  too.  This 
;was  a  typical  case  of  German  con- 
;  scientiousness. 

The  curricula  in  the  German 
intermediate  schools  are  not  as  va- 
ried as  in  the  American  high 
schools,  though  they  offer  many 
side  subjects  which  are  not  obliga- 
tory, such  as  shorthand,  various  art 
studies,  additional  languages,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  in  Germany 
many  schools  of  two  or  three  year 
courses  which  prepare  directly  for 
certain  faculties.  They  are  some- 
what like  junior  colleges. 

As  to  gymnastics  and  sports,  the 
former  are  obligatory  in  all  schools 
and  consist  of  exercises  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  games.  But  the 
sports  are  carried  on  outside  of  the 
schools.  They  are  more  prevalent 
among  boys,  and  the  most  popular 
sports  are  rowing,  swimming  and 
football.  Village  and  primary 
schools  have  long  annual  hikes. 

The  most  striking  difference  be-1 
tween  the  average  German  high 
school  pupil  and  the  American  is 
the  immaturity  and  lack  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  former.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly an  outcome  of  the  gen- 


eral system.  The  German  child 
does  not  as  a  rule  form  his  or  her 
own  opinions.  They  are  handed  to 
him  ready  made  by  the  teacher  and 
he  has  to  accept  them.  The  same 
tendency  is  evident  in  practical  life. 
Though  a  German  child  may  be 
more  thoroughly  educated  and  bet- 
ter disciplined  than  the  American 
child  of  the  same  age,  he  is  far 
less  self-reliant  and  independent. 
He  has  been  taught  to  work  and  to 
obey,  but  not  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative. 


Filmed   Birds  of  the   Eastern 
Hemisphere 

An  extremely  interesting  educa- 
tional film,  entitled  "Birds  of  Pas- 
sage," was  recently  released  by 
Pathe.  Dr.  Bengt  Berg,  the  noted 
Swedish  ornithologist,  is  the  man 
responsible  for  this  film  study  of 
bird  life.  He  has  followed  the  birds 
of  northern  Europe  in  their  yearly 
flights  to  Egypt  and  the  banks  of 
the  White  Nile. 

The  film,  for  which  the  actual 
camera  work  was  necessarily  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  years,  is  re- 
plete with  action;  every  phase  of 
the  birds'  flight  from  the  rigors  of 
the  cold  north  to  the  warmth  of  the 
tropics  is  depicted.  In  addition  to 
the  scenes  showing  the  migratory 
birds  in  passage,  there  are  interest- 
ing side  lights  such  as  an  exciting 
battle  between  two  huge  crocodiles, 
and  the  protective  role  played  by 
the  crocodile  bird  whose  principal 
task  is  to  stand  guard  over  the  great 
sleeping  dragons  of  the  Nile  and 
give  them  a  warning  signal  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  evidence  of  danger. 


School    Consolidation 

One-teacher  schools  are  disappear- 
ing- in  Kentucky  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
seven  a  week,  as  they  become  con- 
solidated into  larger  schools  with  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  teachers.  New 
union  and  consolidated  schools  are 
established  to  take  their  places  at 
the  rate  of  about  90  a  year.  To  en- 
able the  children  to  attend  the  con- 
solidated schools,  78  schools  provide 
free  transportation,  using  118  motor 
busses   and   54  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
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JOHN    works    in 
machine-shop 


"IT  IS  THE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  ARE  IN 
BUSINESS  WHO  DE- 
TERMINE THE  MORAL 
STANDARDS  OF 
BUSINESS" 


ETHEL    can    make    a 

good     living     winding 

armatures 


"SOUND   BUSINESS   IS 
SERVICE     WHICH 
BENEFITS    ALL    PAR- 
TIES CONCERNED" 


*£/****- 


What  Antioch  collegians  see  and  do  is  counted   upon   as   much   or   more    than   what 
they  hear  and  read,  to  make  them  sound  and  honest  Americans. 


CARL   works   in   a   large   city    Chamber   of    Commerce 


STUDENTS    operate   the   busy   College   Cafeteria 
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Building  For  Business 
At  College 


IN  THIS  century  there  is  more 
honor  in  business  —  and  more 
strict  acconuting — than  ever  be- 
fore. But  most  of  our  youth  who 
go  on  into  colleges  and  universities 
come  forth  to  follow  a  "profes- 
sion." And  of  those  who  do  turn  to 
plain  business,  most  are  not  so  well 
prepared  as  they  might  have  been. 

At  Antioch  College*  business  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
professions.  We  quote  freely  from 
the  Antioch  Business  Code.  Sound 
business  is  service  which  benefits 
all  parties  concerned.  Today  the 
dominant  current  of  human  inter- 
est runs  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  finest  ethical  standards  must 
apply  if  business  is  to  make  its  pos- 
sible contribution  to  human  dignity 
and  welfare.  It  is  the  men  and 
women  who  are  in  business  who 
determine  the  moral  standards  of 
business.  For  fine  ideals  best  to  af- 
fect business  practice,  they  must  be 
combined  with  business  skill  and 
judgment.  The  aim  of  Antioch  is 
to  develop  in  her  students  a  high 
degree  of  ability  in  business  man- 
agement. This  is  not  in  conflict  with 
sound  ethical  principles,  but  the 
best  way  to  make  them  succeed  in 
practice. 

When  employees  do  not  find  in 
employers  the  leadership  they  need, 
but  are  treated  as  cheap  tools — to 
be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible,  used  hard,  and  thrown 
away — their  hurt  is  often  beyond 
recovery.  It  becomes  a  deep  indus- 
trial discontent.  Antioch  leaders 
believe  that  its  cause  can  be  re- 
moved not  by  economic  devices  but 
by  the  regaining  of  honestly  earned 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  good 
will.  They  therefore  try  to  define 
what  is  the  function  of  business  in 
modern  life;  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  by  de- 
veloping in  the  students  an  honest 
desire  to  work  out  sound  business 
principles  and  an  honest  effort  to 
put  them  into  practice ;  and  to  har- 

*Yellow    Springs,    Ohio. 


monize  the  seemingly  conflicting- 
demands  of  the  ideal  and  the  prac- 
tical. 

Antioch  trains  her  students  with 
visual  and  practical  aids  as  well  as 
with  books.  Alternating  five  weeks 
in  school  and  five  weeks  at  work 
with  some  of  the  hundreds  of  co- 
operating business  and  industrial 
firms,  is  the  rule.  In  six  years  of 
this  sort  of  training  the  student  not 
only  has  a  liberal  college  education 
but  has  acquired  also  a  vocational 
training  and  an  apprenticeship  to 
practical  life.  Administrative  abil- 
ity is  emphasized.  The  vocational 
courses  and  the  actual  daily  work 
during  the  alternating  five  week 
shifts  give  the  students  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  work  they  have 
chosen  which  not  only  serves  as  a 
background  for  their  business  ca- 
reers, but  can  be  utilized  time  and 
again  in  the  instruction  of  others 
or  the  improvement  of  processes. 

What  Antioch  collegians  see  and 
do  is  counted  upon  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  what  they  hear  and 
read,  to  make  them  sound  and  hon- 
est Americans,  viewing  business  as 
a  profession— whether  they  are  em- 
ployers or  employed — and  willing 
always  to  fight  hard  and  squarely 
for  economy  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, for  equitable  relations  of 
management,  employees  and  capi- 
tal, and  for  genuine  service  to  the 
public.  The  Antiochan  is  expected 
to  learn  from  experience  what 
others  are  "up  against,"  make  his 
choice  of  a  vocation  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  then  render  his  business 
service  always  in  the  spirit  of  mak- 
ing it  his  best  possible  contribution 
to  human  well-being.  The  work  of 
such  a  college  is  a  distinct  asset  to 
the  nation. 


A  Live  Museum  A 
Force  in  Education 

A  common  idea  with  most  peo- 
ple is  that  the  exhibits  in  a  museum 
are  permanent  and  unchanging,  and 
that  if  you  have  once  visited  the 
institution  there  is  no  need  to  go 
back  again.  The  new  collections  in- 
stalled during  the  past  year  by  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  dis- 
prove this  idea,  for  each  depart- 
ment has  added  new  exhibits  to  the 
large  collections  already  installed. 

A  list  of  these  new  exhibits 
reads  much  like  a  chapter  from 
Gulliver's  Travels,  for  there  are 
actor's  costumes  from  Peking, 
gems  and  jewels  from  South  Amer- 
ica, pewter  ware  from  Europe,  a 
ghost  fox  from  Brazil,  savage 
dance  masks,  deep  sea  fish  and 
tropic  plants  made  from  glass  and 
wax.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
exhibits  that  have  been  added  and 
many  others  are  being  constantly 
installed.  If  you  want  to  find  out 
the  manner  in  which  other  people 
dress  and  learn  of  their  strange 
animals,  birds,  plants  and  minerals, 
it  would  be  well  worth  your  time 
when  in  Chicago  to  visit  Field 
Museum.  You  can  travel  around 
the  world  in  two  or  three  hours  and 
still  be  home  in  time  for  dinner. 


The  Nth  Degree 

"Well.  Dad."  said  the  youth  just  home 
from  college,  "I  made  it  all  right  and 
got  my  A.B." 

"Good,"  said  the  proud  parent.  "Now 
you  can  go  out  and  get  your  J.O.B." 


Visual    Aids   Found 
Valuable   In 
Kansas   City 

"The  course  in  visual  education  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Kansas  City  Schools 
four  years  ago  by  C.  W.  Mills,  now  Na- 
tional Publicity  Manager  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  That  the  work  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  this  period 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  public  schools  in  Kansas  City  are 
using  the  motion  picture  machine  and 
the  stereopticon. 

"The  operators,  each  on  a  circuit,  are 
showing  pictures  daily,  visiting  about 
twenty  schools  a  week.  The  use  of  pic- 
tures in  the  study  of  grade  school  sub- 
jects has  not  only  made  the  work  more 
interesting,  but  has  given  it  additional 
educational  value,  since  the  pupils  learn 
their  lessons  through  both  auditory  and 
visual  perception." 

—Kansas  City  Post. 
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A  Unique  Program  For 
Thanksgiving  Time 


Editor's  Note: 

Dramatizing  favorite  historical 
tales  is  especially  valuable  when  the 
story  is  intimately  connected  with  a 
season  or  a  holiday.  By  following 
the  simple  Thanksgiving  story  as 
written  by  Miss  Evans,  and  ap- 
pointing children  to  the  various 
parts,  an  instructive  and  interesting 
program  will  result.  Among  the 
younger  children  the  occasion  may 
be  just  a  big  game;  among  the  older 
ones,  able  to  make  their  own  cos- 
tumes, a  striking  pageant  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  FESTIVAL 

When  autumn  comes  to  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  they  know  that 
their  first  long  months  of  suffering 
and  work  have  brought  success. 

One  bright  day  Governor  Brad- 
ford looks  out  across  the  rich  yel- 
low fields  with  their  wealth  of 
harvest  and  says  to  the  Pilgrims, 
"Now  let  us  appoint  a  day  for 
feasting  and  merrymaking  and  for 
grateful  prayer  to  God,  who  hath 
poured  upon  us  such  rich  blessings. 
Shall  we  call  it  Thanksgiving 
Day?" 

The  colonists  all  agree  and  re- 
joice at  the  proposal  and  immedi- 
ately hasten  to  make  preparations. 
Bradford  wanders  about  from  one 
family  group  to  another,  all  busy 
at  work.  The  hunters  shoulder 
their  mviskets  and  make  for  the 
forest  after  game.  The  fishermen 
get  their  lines  ready  and  the  chil- 
dren follow  them  down  to  the  shore 
to  dig  clams. 

Pumpkins  are  harvested,  corn  is 
husked,  and  wild  plums  and  grapes 
are  gathered. 

That  evening  in  the  large  cabin 
of  Governor  Bradford,  the  women 
make  cakes  and  puddings  while  the 
children  cut  pumpkins  into  rings 
which  they  string  across  the  room 
above  the  fireplace.  Then  they 
hide  pop  corn  in  the  hot  ashes  and 


By  Marion  Evans 
San  Diego  Public  Schools,  California. 

watch  excitedly  as  the  little  kernels 
explode  in  the  air  and  pop  all  over 
the  room. 

Governor  Bradford  pauses  amid 
all  this  thrift  and  merriment  to  dis- 
patch an  Indian  runner  saying,  "Go 
ye,  and  bid  Massasoit  come  with 
his  ninety  braves  that  they  may 
know  that  we  too  worship  their 
great  Spirit — the  God  that  makes 
the  harvest  grow." 

By  the  time  the  dawn  first  ap- 
pears   on    the    eastern    skyline   the 


all  seat  themselves  and  the  Indians 
and  the  white  men,  women  and 
children  all  enjoy  the  best  feast 
they  have  ever  had  in  the  new  land. 
John  Alden  seats  himself  beside 
Priscilla  and  coaxes  her  to  wish 
and  break  a  huge  turkey  wish-bone 
with  him.  He  wishes  again  that 
their  life  could  be  a  fairy-tale  and 
that  he  could  be  the  prince  to 
marry  the  beautiful  princess  Pris- 
cilla. She  gets  the  largest  piece 
of  the  bone  and  he  is  disappointed, 


The  First  Thanksgiving  Feast 


Pilgrims  know  that  the  great,  glad 
day  has  come. 

Elder  Brewster  and  Captain 
Miles  Standish  go  to  Bradford's 
home  ready  to  welcome  the  Indians, 
while  Master  Winslow's  wife  helps 
him  to  don  his  festive  doublet  and 
hose,  and  Master  Allison  speaks 
bitterly  to  his  girl,  Remember,  who 
has  forgotten  to  sew  a  button  on 
his  coat. 

The  people  all  gather  in  a  beauti- 
ful spot  near  the  seashore,  where 
long  tables  are  spread  with  delicious 
food. 

First,  Elder  Brewster  offers  a 
prayer    of    thankfulness    and   then 


not  knowing  that  the  smiling  Pris- 
cilla is  wishing  the  same  wish  that 
he  is. 

After  the  feast  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Indians  play  games  together 
and  are  having  a  wonderful  time, 
until  suddenly  Miles  Standish  and 
his  little  army  come  marching  down 
the  hill,  firing  a  salute  as  they 
come. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  program, 
but  the  Indians  believing  they  are 
being  trapped  run  off  in  every  di- 
rection and  make  for  the  forest. 
The  captain  and  his  men  disarm 
and     laughing    among    themselves 
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bring  the  Indians  back.  Two 
more  days  of  feasting  and  merry- 
making are  enjoyed,  and  Governor 
Bradford  says,  "We  have  come 
through  tempest  and  want,  to  calm 
and  harvest  and  friendship  with 
the  Indians — our  neighbors,  which 
is  the  strongest  defense  we  can 
build."  Thus  ends  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


American  Edu- 
cation Week 

THE  American  Legion,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Education  Associa- 
tion united  in  formulation  of  plans 
for  the  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  which  will  open 
on  Monday,  November  17.  Every 
community  is  urged  to  evaluate  its 
educational  resources  and  needs 
during  that  week.  The  National 
Education  Association  urges  atten- 
tion to  the  following: 

Program  for  the  Week 

Monday,  November  17 
Constitution  Day. 
The  Constitution  is  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  happiness. 
Tuesday,  November  18.  . 
Patriotism   Day. 
The  United  States  flag  is  the  living 
symbol  of  the  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions   of    our   Republic. 
Wednesday,  November  19. 
School  and  Teacher  Day. 
The  teacher  is  the  guiding  influence 
of  future  America. 
Thursday,  November  20. 
Illiteracy  Day. 
Informed  intelligence  is  the  foun- 
dation of  representative  govern- 
ment.. 
Friday,  November  21. 
Physical  Education  Day. 
Playgrounds     and     athletic     fields 
mean  a  strong  healthy  nation. 
Saturday,  November  22. 
Community  Day. 
Service  to  community,  state  and  na- 
tion is  the  duty  of  every  citizen. 
Sunday,  November  23. 
For  God  and  Country  Day. 
Religion,    morality    and    education 
are  necessary  for  good 
government. 


Children's 
Book  Week 

THE  annual  Children's  Book 
Week  has  been  set  for  No- 
vember 9th  to  15th  inclusive, 
during  which  time  motion  picture 
houses  will  devote  much  of  their 
programs  to  the  showing  of  pic- 
tures that  are  adaptations  of  books 
which  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films  have  placed  on  a 
selected  list.  The  co-operation  of 
the  entire  picture  industry  is  urged 
to  assist  in  this  educational  enter- 
prise, which  attracts  wide-spread 
attention  from  educational  and  wel- 
fare societies  all  over  the  United 
States. 

A  special  opportunity  for  co- 
operation among  exhibitors,  libra- 
ries, schools,  women's  clubs,  book 
stores,  etc.,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
National  Board  of  Review  through 
its  affiliated  committee,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Better  Films, 
in  a  10-page  folder  listing  "Selected 
Book  Films."  This  list,  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  National 
Committee  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Book  Publishers,  reaches 
thousands  of  communities  which 
participate  annually  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Children's  Book  Week,  and 
which  need  only  the  stimulus  of 
this  list,  with  its  suggestions  for 
local  co-operation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  live  exhibitor,  to  bring  about 
splendid  programs  for  that  week 
with  good  attendance  and  a  warm 
measure  of  public  approval. 

As  the  list  is  not  being  circular- 
ized by  the  National  Committee 
direct  to  exhibitors,  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  initiative  in  arranging 
programs  which  can  be  sponsored 
by  local  organizations  are  advised 
to  send  for  it  without  delay.  Ad- 
dress the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Two  New  Inspirational 
Supplementary  Readers 


The  Thrill 

First  Babylonian  Poet:  "Do  you  get 
any  joy  out  of  your  writing?" 

Second :  "Yes.  While  handling  my 
manuscripts  there  are  times  when  I  can 
imagine  that  I  am  a  bricklayer." 


WHEN  THEY  WERE  BOYS 

By   CARROLL  EVERETT  and 

CHARLES  F.  REED 

Edited   by   Helen   M.   and   Mary   E.   Owen 

This  book  contains  the  boyhood  stories  of 
twenty-seven  celebrated  Americans  of  re- 
cent times  as  follows: 

William    Doan    Howells 
Ben    Lindsey 
Edward    A.    MacDowcll 
John   J.   Pershing 
James    Whitcomb    Riley 
Theodore    Roosevelt 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
William    Howard  Taft 
John   Wanamaker 
Henry    Watterson 


Alexander  Graham   Bell 
Luther    Burbank 
John    Burroughs 
Calvin   Coolidge 
Philander  P.  Claxton 
Robert    Dollar 
George    Eastman 
Thomas   A.   Edison 
George     Washington 

Goethals 
William  Crawford  Gorgas    George    Westinghouse 
Warren    G.   Harding  Woodrow    Wilson 

James  J.   Hill  Wilbur   and    Orville 

Herbert    Hoover  Wright 

Illustrated,  192  pp.,  standard  cloth  binding. 
80  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID.  IN 
QUANTITIES,  60  CENTS  PER  COPY, 
POSTPAID.  

WHEN  THEY  WERE  GIRLS 

By  REBECCA  DEMING  MOORE 
Edited  by   HELEN   M.   OWEN 


These 
books 
have 

been    ap- 
proved 
by  the 
school 
author- 
ities  of 
a    very 
large 
number 
of   cities, 
villages 
and   dis- 
tricts 
through- 
out   the 
United 
States. 


Wero  Qiris 


This  is  a  companion  book  to  "When  They 
Were  Boys"  and  contains  the  girlhood  stor- 
ies of  twenty-four  eminent  women,  as 
follows: 

Louise  Homer 

Harriet   Goodhue    Hosmer 

Julia    Ward    Howe 

Helen    Keller 

Maria    Mitchell 

Alice    Freoman    Palmer 

Maud   Powell 

Ellen    H.    Richards 


Jane    Addams 
Louisa    M.   Alcott 
Susan    B.  Anthony 
Clara   Barton 
Amy   Marcy  Cheney 

Beach 
Cecilia    Beaux 
Evangeline    Booth 


Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  Elizabeth    Cady   Stanton 
Katharine  Bement  Davis   Harriet    Beecher   Stowe 
Grace    Hoadley    Dodge      Kate    Douglas   Wingin 
Alice     Cunningham  Frances  E.  Willard 

Fletcher  Ella   Flagg  Young 

Illustrated,  192  pp.,  standard  cloth  binding. 
80  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID.  IN 
QUANTITIES,  60  CENTS  PER  COPY, 
POSTPAID. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 

Dansville,   N.   Y. — Des   Moines,   Iowa 
Nashville,  Tenn. — San  Francisco,  Calif. 

{Order  from  Office  Nearest  to  You.) 
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American  Junior  Red  Cross 


Enrolling    for    Service 

Visualizing  An  Ideal 


EDUCATORS  of  today  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  their 
agreement  that  formal  textbook  in- 
struction alone  is  not  adequate  in 
training  children  for  the  busi- 
ness of  living.  Human  interest 
seldom  grows  out  of  the  printed 
page.  It  is  best  exemplified 
in  flesh  and  blood  realities. 
Youthful  imaginations  are  not  stir- 
red so  much  by  abstract  truths  as 
by  the  concrete  application  of  those 
truths  to  their  own  daily  experi- 
ences. For  them  the  vision  of 
service  is  not  enough.  It  must  take 
material  form  in  opportunities  for 
individual  deeds  and  group  activi- 
ties. 

For  these  reasons  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  monumental  contribu- 
tions of  the  American.  Red  Cross 
to  education  consists  in  its  intro- 
duction into  the  public  schools — 
not  only  of  this!  country  but  of 
foreign  lands,  of  a  machinery  and 
motivization  for  just  such  a  service. 
This  organization  is  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  which  by  its  program 
of  purposeful  activities  for  school 
children  the  world  over,  by  and 
for  one  another,  offers  a  supple- 
mentary education  of  heart  and 
soul,  of  head  and  hands,  for  that 
supreme  art  of  all,  that  of  living 
together  internationally  as  well  as 
nationally. 

Under  the  slogan  "Happy  child- 
hood the  world  over,"  and  pledged 
to  the  fulfillment  of  their  motto, 
"I  serve,"  the  five  million  and  more 


boys  and  girls  who  comprise  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  are 
learning  by  practical  application 
the  meaning  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  friendly  cooperation 
with  groups  of  children  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  at  large. 

By  means  of  an  international 
school  correspondence  linked  up  to 
the  language  classe's  in  each  indi- 
vidual school,  a  capacity  for  visual- 
izing the  allied  branches,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  civics,  is  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation. 

When  Annie  Snow  in  her  peace- 
ful Cape  Cod  home  receives  a 
personal  letter  from  Marcel  Le- 
moin,  in  the  devastated  area  of 
France,  describing  the  joy  that 
came  to  the  other  orphaned  chil- 
dren of  her  town  when  a  donation 
from  the  National  Children's  Fund 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  gave  them 
a  hospital  where  the  poor  little  vic- 
tims of  war's  aftermath  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine  are  treated,  Annie 
suddenly  realizes  that  but  for  the 
accident  of  birth,  she  herself  might 
have  been  one  of  these  war  or- 
phans. 

The  letter  that  comes  to  a  group 
of  Dakota  Juniors  from  a  farm 
school  in  far  off  Italy,  maintained 
by  Junior  contributions,  impresses 
upon  the  American  children  the 
fact  that  because  of  their  co- 
operation their  unfortunate  broth- 
ers    across     the     sea     are     being: 


equipped    for    useful    occupations. 

Not  only  are  their  hearts  quick- 
ened, but  with  eager  minds  thence- 
forth the  school  children  in  both 
groups  scan  their  maps  to  find  the 
exact  place  in  that  distant  "foreign" 
land  where  the  school  of  Annie 
Snow  or  the  hospital  in  Marcel's 
town  is  located.  History  is  vital- 
ized, the  ideal  of  service  visualized 
as  never  before  because  of  these 
human  activities  performed  by  one 
group  in  the  vast  organization  for 
the  good  of  another.  These  inter- 
national contacts  made  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  love  and  helpfulness  can- 
not but  bear  harvest  an  hundred 
fold  in  the  promotion  of  a  closer 
understanding  and  a  larger  toler- 
ance between  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow,  who  are  the  children 
of  today. 

The  activities  and  the  needs  of 
the  children  of  many  lands  are 
vividly  shown  in  a  series  of  Junior 
Red  Cross  Films,  distributed  by 
the  Society  for  Visual  Education. 
Many  of  these  films  portray  the 
daily  life  of  the  children  just  as 
their  letters  tell  it,  and  all  are  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Roll  Call  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  held  from 
Armistice  Day  to  Thanksgiving,  is 
the  formal  mustering  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  mission  of  the 
"Greatest  Mother  in  the  World." 
Their  dollars  subscribed  during  this 
period  will  be  their  endorsement  of 
her  undertakings. 


A   Hygienic   Anecdote 

After  eating  a  hearty  meal  at  one  of 
these  scientifically  planned  restaurants, 
Maclntyre  paid  the  cashier  and  strolled 
down  the  street.  A  pair  of  scales  on  the 
sidewalk  attracted  his  attention.  He 
stepped  on  them  and  dropped  a  penny 
in  the  slot. 

"The  dirty  crooks !"  he  exclaimed  and 
dashed  back  to  the  restaurant. 

"Look  here '!"  he  bawled  at  the  mana- 
ger. "You've  cheated  me.  I'm  short 
twenty-seven  calories." 

The  manager  gazed   at  him   coldly. 

"We  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  he  ob- 
served. "You  should  have  noted  that 
sign." 

Maclntyre  looked  at  the  wall  and 
read : 

"Count  Your  Calories  Before  Leaving 
the  Restaurant." 
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"Educational'   Motion  Pictures 


Free  Films  From  the  United 
States  Government 

How  the  Government  Depart- 
ments distributes  films  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  is  of  inter- 
est to  all  film  users. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  an  extensive  list  of  film  sub- 
jects. The  printed  pamphlet  (with 
recent  additions  given  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed supplement),  is  designated 
miscellaneous  Circular  27  and  can 
be  had  by  sending  5  cents  for  each 
copy  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
films  can  be  borrowed  by  making 
application  to  any  county  agent  or 
other  department  field  worker,  or 
to  the  director  of  extension  at  a 
State  Agricultural  college.  Films 
are  furnished  free  of  charge  except 
for  transportation,  which  the  bor- 
rower is  required  to  pay. 

The  War  Department  has  re- 
cently revised  its  film  list,  which 
now  covers  90  titles.  Eight  of  these 
illustrate  individual  heroic  deeds  by 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
World  War,  and  seven  titles  give 
a  pictorial  history  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Applications 
for  the  War  Department  list  and 
for  use  of  the  films  (which  are  free 
except  for  transportation  charges), 
should  be  addressed  to  Command- 
ing Generals  of  Corps  Area,  U.  S. 
Army,  whose  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated at  the  following  places:  1st 
Corps  Area,  Boston;  2nd,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  4th,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  5th, 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  6th,  Chicago ;  7th, 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  8th,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  9th,  San  Francisco. 

List  of  Navy  Pictures 

The  Navy  Department  film  sub- 
ject list  is  short,  but  affords  pic- 
tures of  great  attraction,  particu- 
larly in  sections  far  removed  from 
the  oceans.  The  14  subject  titles 
are:  Our  Navy  in  the  Near  East, 
Our  Navy  in  Action,  Rolling  Down 
to  Rio,  each  two  reels ;  A  Midship- 
man's Cruise,  U.  S.  Navy  Railway 
Batteries,  Destroyers  in  War, 
Transports  in  War,  Atlantic  Fleet 


in  West  Indies,  Panama  Canal 
from  Navy  Seaplane,  Seaplane 
Flight  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco,  The  Great  Flight,  Cross- 
ing the  Line,  Navy  Put  'Em  Across, 
Life  on  the  New  York,  Rio  the 
Beautiful,  each  one  reel. 

The  Navy  films  are  free  (trans- 
portation charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrower),  on  application  to  any  of 
the  218  Navy  recruiting  stations 
which  are  located  in  every  large 
center  of  population  throughout  the 
country.  A  complete  list  of  these 
stations  will  be  forwarded  on  re- 
quest to  the  Navy  Recruiting  Bu- 
reau, South  and  Whitehall  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Many  Industrial  Films 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  Interior 
Department,  issues  more  than  100 
films  on  industrial  and  related  sub- 
jects. These  are  loaned  free  (trans- 
portation to  be  paid  by  borrower). 
Write  to  the  Experiment  Station, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  pamphlet  on  motion  pic- 
ture films,  which  describes  each 
subject  and  gives  directions  as  to 
where  groups  of  subjects  may  be 
borrowed  in  the  various  States.  The 
bureau  has  just  made  a  First  Aid 
picture  with  mining  for  its  back- 
ground, which  is  ready  for  release. 


Red  Cross  Film  Service 

No  locality  exists  which  cannot 
be  provided  with  a  special  Red 
Cross  feature  program,  or  part  pro- 
gram, that  will  interest  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community. 

Chapters  are  urged  to  request 
suggestions  as  to  the  Red  Cross 
films  available  and  specialized  pro- 
grams from  their  Division  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Information,  who  will 
gladly  give  every  assistance  in  mak- 
ing Red  Cross  "movie"  entertain- 
ments effectual  in  public  appeal. 

The  Division  Offices  have  com- 
plete information  on  Red  Cross 
motion  pictures,  which  are  dis- 
tributed from  ten  exchanges,  lo- 
cated in  Boston,  New  York  City, 
Washington,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago,  St.  Paul,   Minn. ;    Oklahoma 


City,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  through'  the  service  of  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education. 

There  are  available  over  100 
films,  including  seven  distinctively 
Junior  Red  Cross  Service  feature 
films,  14  on  little  journeys  through 
foreign  lands,  five  on  international 
school  correspondence,  and  four 
miscellaneous  Junior  films. 

American  Red  Cross  health  and 
hygiene  subjects  are  depicted  in 
nine  films;  seven  are  on  special 
subjects.  All  these  are  supplied  at 
a  cost  of  $2.00  a  reel  per  day.  Then 
there  are  64  Red  Cross  films  which 
are  distributed  free  of  charge,  ex- 
cept for  the  usually  nominal  trans- 
portation charges.  A  descriptive 
pamphlet  giving  complete  informa- 
tion on  these  Red  Cross  films  may 
be  had  from  any  Division  Office,  or 
from  the  Society  for  Visual  Edu- 
cation. 


Fish  and  Game  Films 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
of  California  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  film  that  is  both  unusually 
interesting  and  highly  educational. 
It  shows  wild  life  in  northeastern 
California  and  southeastern  Ore- 
gon. In  order  to  secure  some  of 
the  pictures  two  years  were  spent 
in  various  sections  of  these  states. 
The  camera  operators  waited  hours 
in  well  constructed  blinds,  climbed 
trees  a  hundred  feet  high  and  even 
risked  their  lives  photographing  a 
mountain  lion  at  bay.  One  reel 
shows  the  whole  life  history  of  the 
steelhead  trout,  from  the  artificial 
spawning  of  the  female  to  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  and  catching 
of  the  adult  fish  in  a  mountain 
stream.  Child  life  of  predatory 
birds  and  mammals  including  the 
bald  eagle,  turkey  buzzard,  skunk 
and  others,  is  vividly  portrayed. 
Cormorant  and  pelican  rookeries  at 
Clear  Lake,  California,  and  sea  bird 
rookeries  on  the  Farallone  Islands, 
give  one  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the 
home  life  of  these  interesting  birds. 
The  most  spectacular  reel  depicts 
the  roping  of  a  wild  cat,  and  the 
treeing  of  a  mountain  lion. 
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"There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  in  the  visual  realm  than  the  ability 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate  a  true  work  of  art." 


A  Portrait  of  His  Mother 
by  George  Bellows 
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Some  of  The  Things 

Pictures  Are 

Teaching 

By  C.  M.  Negus 

Picture  shows  should  be  credited 
with  a  vast  actual  and  potential 
power  for  good  or  evil,  with  a  su- 
preme influence  upon,  public  senti- 
ment and  public  morals.  Although 
moving  pictures  are,  only  about 
twenty  years  old,  it  is  within  a 
much  shorter  period  that  they  have 
leaped  from  a  toy  to  the  greatest 
entertainment  industry  in  the  world. 
Their  development  is  without  paral- 
lel or  comparison.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  thousand  moving  pic- 
ture theatres  in  the  United  States, 
to  which  ten  million  people  go  daily. 
All  men  and  all  matter  pay  tribute 
to  the  new  genius. 

Most  of  the  famous  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  legitimate  stage 
have  appeared  upon  the  screen.  As 
with  players,  so  with  plays — all  the 
famous  ones  are  finding  their  way 
on  the  screen.  There  seems  to  be 
no  subject  or  theme,  no  book  or 
play  which  some  moving  picture 
producer  is  not  anxious  to  turn  into 
the  silent  drama. 

Uncle  Sam  is  not  in  the  moving 
picture  business  but  his  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington  main- 
tains one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
scientific  motion  picture  labora- 
tories in  .  the  country.  Its  main 
object  is  to  enable  the  department 
to  produce  economically  and  under 
its  own  direction  educational  films 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
pictures  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  lectures  given  at  conventions 
by  persons  connected  with  the 
department.  It  has  a  complete  mov- 
ing picture  course  in  poultry  farm- 
ing which  is  most  successful.  The 
good  roads  division  has  made  very 
effective  use  of  films  at  meetings  of 
highway  commissioners,  showing 
details  of  road  construction.  Oven 
ten  thousand  feet  of  films  were 
taken  last  summer  throughout  the 
West,  showing  forest  fires,  rangers' 


life,  the  use  which  can  be  made  of 
the  national  forest  for  recreation 
purposes  and  various  other  forest 
activities. 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
of  the  house  of  representatives  im- 
bibed first-hand  information  of  the 
Mexican  situation  from  a  series  of 
graphic  views  shown  before  it.  Illi- 
nois communities  are  aroused  by 
the  the  state's  food  commission  to 
the  dangers  of  the  fly  and  un- 
sanitary milk  and  are  taught  all 
sorts  of  points  in  household  hy- 
giene. Kansas  City  is  considering 
replacing  the  free  band  concerts  in 
its  parks  with  free  educational  pic- 
ture shows. 

A  Pacific  coast  railroad  has  a 
two-hour  series  of  films  with  which 
it  teaches  its  trainmen  its  rules  and 
the  consequences  of  carelessness. 
Several  auto  companies  are  in- 
structing agents  and  salesmen  as  to 
special  capabilities  of  their  cars  by 
means  of  moving  pictures ;  manu- 
facturing concerns  are  thus  training 
their  salesmen  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  than  ever  before;  in  fact, 
pictures  are  being  used  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways  along  com- 
mercial lines. 

More  than  one  preacher  has  vised 
the  film  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
and  impressing  his  audience.  A 
company  that  took  pictures  to  illus- 
trate the  life  of  Christ  recently 
went  about  their  task  in  the  spirit 
of  holy  service.  The  journey  to 
Palestine  was  like  a  pilgrimage, 
only  those  who  could  reverently 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  scenes 
being  permitted  to  go. 

Many  philanthropic  institutions 
are  using  films  in  teaching  the 
public  what  they  are  doing  and 
many  individual  schools  and  col- 
leges are  using  the  motion  picture 
in  a  supplementary  way.  Science 
uses  them  to  study  tissue  and  in 
research.  The  X  -  R  a  y  of  the 
digestive  tract  is  given  more  accu- 
rately than  it  could  be  obtained  by 
pupils  in  a  classroom  with  the 
naked  eye.  Medical  schools  have 
found  them  invaluable  aids  to  stu- 
dents. They  are  used  in  dozens  of 
agricultural  and  extension  schools. 


Moving  picture  booths  have  been 
installed  in  several  public  schools 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  where 
such  subjects  of  "Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence," 
'"'Panama  Canal  Operations," 
"Alice's  Adventure  in  Wonderland" 
and  "Logging  in  the  Woods"  are 
exhibited  free  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a  charge  of  five  cents  in  the 
evening. 

The  outposts  of  the  educational 
world  have  seized  upon  this  new 
tool  and  are  making  it  serve  many 
distinct  ends  but  the  schools,  them- 
selves, are  not  yet  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  this  new  power.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  educational  films 
have  been  produced  by  companies 
dependent  mainly  on  amusement 
films  for  their  business  and  dab- 
bling in  educational  subjects  as 
an  experimental  side  line,  without 
guidance  of  those  who  know  school 
methods  and  needs.  Even  Mr. 
Edison,  marvelous  man  that  he  is, 
is  not  a  practical  teacher  and,  in 
the  last  analysis,  he  is  making  films 
that  his  great  company  can  market 
and  sell.  Before  moving  pictures 
can  come  into  any  regular  and 
extended  use  in  the  public  schools, 
film  manufacturers  will  have  to 
work  otit  in  association  with  school 
men  sets  of  films  for  public  school 
use. 

To  combine  interest  in  the  movies 
with  education  in  the  classroom  will 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  pupil. 
He  will  learn  without  trying  and  in 
spite  of  himself.  In  geography,  pic- 
tures will  take  children  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  where  life  and  living 
things  are  seen.  All  methods  of 
lumbering,  mining,  agriculture  and 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  will  be 
shown  throughout  the  eye.  Pic- 
tures that  show  the  daring  and  en- 
durance of  men  who  risk  their 
lives  that  the  world  may  be  bene- 
fited make  vitally  interesting 
studies. 


Two   Minds   as  One 

"Does  your  wife  usually  agree  with 
you?" 

"Yes — If  I  know  her  opinion  before  I 
form  mine." 
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Guarding  the  Pupil's  Eyes    I     BOOKS 


SAYS  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Eye  Sight  Conservation  Coun- 
cil, emphasizing  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  observe  her  pupils 
carefully  to  detect  the  first  symp- 
toms of  physical  defects : 

Watch  the  way  your  pupils  use  their 
eyes!  Do  they  tilt  their  heads?  Do 
they  hold  the  book  too  near  the  face? 
Do  they  let  the  book  lie  upon  the  desk 
and  stoop  over  it?  Do  they  twist  the 
body  around  when  reading?  When  they 
have  to  look  up,  either  at  you  or  at  the 
blackboard,  do  they  screw  up  their  eyes 
and  seem  to  squint?  Do  they  get 
drowsy  even  when  the  room  is  well  ven- 
tilated? Do  they  rub  their  eyes  or  their 
foreheads  or  wink  or  blink  when  they 
have  to  read  aloud?  These  are  all 
symptoms  of  eye-strain  that  should  be 
recognized  and  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  millions  of  school  children 
in  this  country  with  defective  eyesight. 
You  have  some  of  them  in  your  class- 
room. They  may  be  those  you  call 
"lazy"  or  "stupid."  A  word  of  advice 
to  their  parents  may  help  to  relieve  you 
of  much  worry The  need  for 


careful  observation  on  your  part  is  of 
vital  import  because  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  the  human  body  is  affected  by 
eye-strain.  If  eye  defects  are  not  cor- 
rected, your  great  work  as  a  teacher 
will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  should  be; 
much  of  your  good  efforts  will  be  lost 

Possibly  that  little  fellow  who  sat  at 
the  rear  desk  would  some  day  have  be- 
come a  great  jurist  or  physician  and  a 
blessing  to  humanity  if  you  had  only 
observed  his  defective  vision.  That  may 
have  been  the  reason  he  dropped  out  of 
school Many  a  child  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  brightness  and  stupidity 
due  to  a  physical  handicap  of  defective 
vision  which,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, is  easily  remedied. 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  test 
the  eyes  of  pupils  by  using,  for  pre- 
liminary examination,  a  Vision 
Chart  for  Schools,  supplied  free 
upon  application  to  the  Eye  Sight 
Conservation  Council  of  America, 
Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
Examination  by  a  specialist  should 
follow  these  preliminary  tests. 


Suggestions  for  Promoting 
Americanization  Work 


THE  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
announces  the  publication  of 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  its  excellent  little  leaflet,  "How 
Women's  Organizations  May  Help 
in  Americanization  Work."  All 
who  are  interested  in  co-operating 
with  the  Bureau  in  promoting  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
educational  preparation  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization  will  find 
the  leaflet  particularly  suggestive. 
It  is  for  free  distribution. 

The  outline  covers  such  matters 
as  the  necessity  for  citizenship 
classes  in  the  public  schools ;  con- 
crete suggestions  for  initiating  and 
financing  such  classes  where  they 
do  not  already  exist ;  ways  to 
broaden  the  work  and  make  it  more 
effective;    suggestions    as    to    how 


women  may  best  assist  the  school 
authorities,  especially  through  the 
indispensable  personal  contact  with 
the  foreign-born,  and  a  question- 
naire to  be  issued  to  club  members 
by  way  of  stimulating  interest  in 
the  whole  question. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  possibilities  of  visual  arguments 
and  lessons,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  arousing  public  opinion  to 
see  the  need  of  organizing  public 
school  English  and  citizenship 
classes  and  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  work  after  it  has  once  been 
instituted. 

Applications  for  the  leaflet 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington. 


We  and  Our  Health 

The  first  book  of  a  series  of 
three,  entitled  "We  And  Our 
Health",  by  Professor  E.  George 
Payne,  has  just  been  published  by 
the  American  Viewpoint  Society  of 
New  York.  It  is  pleasantly  edited 
and  comprises  about  ninety  pages, 
amply  illustrated  by  Mabel  Latham 
Jones. 

This  book  differs  from  the  usual 
volume  on  health  in  that  it  at- 
tempts to  appeal  to  the  teacher — 
or  parent — and  child  simultane- 
ously. Some  books  represent  dry- 
cut  formulas  for  habit  teaching  and 
physiological  explanations.  These 
are  for  the  adults.  Books  for  chil- 
dren are  often  in  story  form,  with 
little  morals  tacked  to  them* 

Professor  Payne  sticks  to  neither 
method,  but  employs  a  little  of  each 
and  much  that  is  his  very  own, 
discussing  matters  quite  thoroughly 
and  yet  in  a  simple,  easily  under- 
stood style,  which  should  reach  the 
average  intelligent  child.  He  says 
in  his  preface  that  health  habits 
depend  "on  clear-cut  knowledge  of 
the  practices  wished,  and  a  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  child  to  realize 
these  practices  in  his  own  life". 
He  follows  this  maxim  by  attempt- 
ing to  interest  the  child  in  its  own 
body  and  in  keeping  it  healthy  and 
strong. 

The  text  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
full  page  posters  and  the  marginal 
sketches  applying  to  the  context 
and  used  freely  throughout  the 
book. 

Of  the  ten  chapters  in  this  book 
the  first  two,  "The  Health  of  the 
Indian  Boy,"  and  "In  the  Days  of 
Magic"  are  the  most  interesting. 
They  tell  in  an  attractive  manner 
why  the  little  savage  Indian  used 
to  be  so  sturdy  and  strong  and 
why,  in  contrast,  he  died  so  quickly 
if  he  fell  ill.  They  tell  of  the  old 
times  when  people  had  numberless 
superstitions  and  believed  rather  in 
magic  than  in  a  doctor.  The  re- 
maining chapters  deal  with  the  im- 
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portant  health  habits,  such  as  Fresh 
Air,  Exercise,  Rest  and  Sleep, 
Bathing  and  Cleanliness,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  about  avoiding 
accidents. 

It  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that 
there  should  be  here  and  there  in 
the  little  book  a  passage  too  dull  or 
too  difficult  for  the  average  child. 
Such  inconsistency  in  style  is  in- 
evitable when  two  things  are  well 
achieved  at  once — a  guide  for  the 
parent  and  teacher  and  an  attractive 
health  manual  for  the  child. 


Around  the  World  With  the  Children, 

by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.    New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  Pp.  134. 

WOULDST  travel,  my  child,  and 
see  ever  and  ever  so  many 
strange  things  in  far-away 
lands?  Then  sit  yourself  down  in  your 
little  red  rocker,  open  the  pages  of  this 
reader,  and  off  you  will  go.  And  remem- 
ber that  these  journeys  you  take  at  your 
fireside  may  be  the  happiest  ones  you 
ever  will  know. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Carpenter  re- 
marks that  "Around  the  World  with 
the  Children"  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  geography,  and 
that  its  aim  is  to  arouse  in  the  child  a 
lively  interest  in  people  and  things  out- 
side his  own  environment.  His  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  acquired  by  careful  ob- 
servation during  these  imaginary  jour- 
neyings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
average  child  will  vastly  profit  from 
these  fictitious  jaunts,  which  carry  him 
from  the  dreary  lands  of  the  poles  to 
the  vivid  regions  of  the  equator,  and 
thence  through  the  heart  of  the  Orient, 
across  the  desert,  over  the  mountains, 
down  the  Rhine,  and  then,  at  last,  home. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  tour  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  visit  countries  repre- 
senting great  diversity  in  climate  and 
physiographic  features  and  consequently 
in  modes  of  living. 

All  the  vnrious  habitat  groups  of 
plants  and  animals  are  carefully  pointed 
out  and  the  discussion  includes  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  customs,  racial 
peculiarities,  occupations,  products  and 
commerce  characteristic  of  each  coun- 
try. 

Since  children  are  most  at  ease  with 
one  another,  childish  figures  are  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative  throughout, 
thus  giving  it  a  personal,  intimate 
touch.  In  Eskimo-land,  for  instance, 
Ikwa  and  his  small,  greasy  sister  Too- 
kee  guide  the  traveler  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  an  Eskimo  home.  In  Africa 
black  Limweeche  and   Isa,   unhampered 


by  an  excess  of  clothing,  demonstrate 
the  simple  lives  of  the  natives,  while 
Haruko-San  and  Taro  courteously  per- 
form similar  duties  for  picturesque 
Japan.  Other  personalities  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  pages  are  fully  as 
appealing. 

The  author  is  at  pains  to  provide 
mental  background  for  the  childish 
peregrinations  by  beginning  his  narra- 
tive with  an  exposition  of  our  own 
home  in  country,  village  and  city.  And 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  necessity 
arises,  there  is  also  a  brief  discourse 
on  such  general  subjects  as  the  poles, 
the  equator,  the  zones  of  climate  and 
the  five  oceans.  In  conclusion  may  be 
found  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher. 

The  many  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  their  content  calculated  to 
tell  as  clear  a  story  as  the  text  itself. 
Pen-and-ink  sketches  are  skillfully  in- 
troduced to  portray  such  informal  little 
scenes  as  those  of  children  at  play,  or 
to  picture  their  unusual  playthings, 
considerable  space  being  given  to  toys 
for  the  edification  of  the  young  reader. 
There  are  also  four  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

The  style  of  the  content  is  at  all 
times  very  lucid.  One  is  conscious, 
however,  of  a  lack  of  originality  and 
variety  in  the  form  of  expression — a 
shortcoming  that,  while  it  probably  will 
not  be  evident  to  the  child,  is  exceed- 
ingly apparent  to  the  chance  adult 
reader.  There  is,  unhappily,  but  little 
pictorial  quality  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  flow 
of  language;  it  lacks  that  quality  of 
phrasing  which  gives  color  and  resil- 
iency to  the  most  prosaic  fact. 

"Around  the  World  with  the  Chil- 
dren" should  prove,  nevertheless,  highly 
successful  in  removing  the  stigma  which 
is  too  frequently  attached  in  the  child 
mind  to  the  study  of  geography.  Not 
only  will  it  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
teacher,  but  a  wholesome  and  interest- 
ing member  of  the  home  book-shelf. 


VOCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY 

"The  Fundamentals  of  Vocational 
Psychology"  are  dealt  with  in  a  new 
Macmillan  book  by  Charles  H.  Grif- 
fits,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Griffits  describes  the  various 
methods  used  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  any  individual  for  a 
particular  vocation,  explains  and  criti- 
cizes the  psychological  principles  on 
which  these  methods  are  based,  and 
points  out  the  precautions  necessary 
to  secure  valid  results. 

The  book  will  be  valuable  both  in 
the  selection  of  employees  and  in  the 
work    of   the   vocational   counsellor. 


The  Conflict — a  Health  Masque  in 
Pantomime,  by  Gertrude  K.  Colby, 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Pp.  70. 

THE  rapidly  increasing  attention 
that  is  being  given  to  health  edu- 
cation finds  expression  in  many 
forms,  but  one  of  the  most  effective  is 
that  which  employs  dramatic  art.  In 
"The  Conflict,"  that  dramatic  species 
known  as  the  masque  is  utilized  in  the 
most  artistic  manner  for  the  most  prac- 
tical purpose.  As  Thomas  D.  Wood 
suggests,  however,  in  the  preface,  there 
is  really  no  prostitution  of  art  in  this 
utilitarian  use  of  the  drama;  rather  is  it 
most  appropriate  that  art  should  func- 
tion in  making  the  life  of  mankind  finer, 
sounder  and  more  abundant. 

This  masque,  which  was  first  pre- 
sented some  years  ago  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbus  University,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  pantomime  an  dallegory  may  be 
used  to  visualize  ideals  for  fine  physical 
living — ideals  which  are  but  beginning 
to  be  articulated. 

The  story  devised  for  this  purpose  is 
a  brief  one.  Pandora,  or  Humanity,  is 
beguiled  by  feminine  curiosity  into 
opening  the  enticing  but  forbidden  box 
with  which  Mercury  has  intrusted  her. 
Frightened  and  bewildered  by  the  evils 
which  swarm  out,  she  stumbles  in  the 
course  of  her  flight  into  the  dark  glade 
of  Ignorance,  where  that  ignominious 
monarch  reigns  supreme  among  his 
shapeless  henchmen.  Rescued  from  his 
hands  by  Hope,  Humanity  is  led  to 
the  court  of  Wisdom,  where  she  is  re- 
vived. An  unsuccessful  attack  by  Ig- 
norance and  his  cohorts  upon  Wisdom 
and  her  followers  furnishes  the  moment 
of  great  dramatic  action.  This  grim 
individual  is  ,of  course,  routed  in  logical 
and  pleasing  manner  by  Wisdom,  and 
Humanity  is  free  to  mount  her  waiting 
throne    in    triumph. 

All  the  incidental  dances  are  ade- 
quately explained  in  directions  follow- 
ing the  text,  supplemented  by  diagrams 
designed  to  make  the  various  figures 
clear.  The  costumes,  the  settings  and 
the  music  are  also  discussed  in  much 
detail,  and  a  brief  bibliography  of  na- 
tional  dances   completes   the  pages. 

"The  Conflict"  will  prove  of  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  the  various 
methods  of  exploiting  health  ideals.  As 
an  example  of  a  dramatic  form  used 
for  a  special  purpose,  it  is  also  of  sig- 
nificance. Those  who  propose  to  use 
the  masque  as  entertainment  must  make 
application  to  the  publishers  for  the 
right  to  produce. 
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Visual  Aids  as  a  Key  to  the  Teaching 

of  Sentences 


By  Frederick  W.  Holmes 


VISUAL  aids  are  never  more 
welcome  to  the  classroom 
than  when  they  throw  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  light  on 
some  notoriously  dark  spot  in 
teaching.  One  such  spot,  in  the 
field  of  English  composition,  is  the 
"monotonous  sentence"  :  I  have  a 
cat,  and  his  name  is  Tom,  and  his 
favorite  food  is  milk.  With  all  of 
us  who  have  devoted  any  time  to 
sentence  teaching  in  junior  or 
senior  high  schools,  this  kind  of 
writing  has  been  a  bugbear.  We 
can  easily  get  our  students  up  to 
this  point,  but  how  shall  we  get 
them  beyond  it?  How  shall  we 
teach  them  to  write  genuinely  com- 
posite sentences,  in  which  the 
principal  and  the  subordinate  parts 
are  nicely  combined  into  an  ef- 
fective whole? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  approach  the  subject  of  sen- 
tence structure.  We  can  direct  the 
student's  attention  to  the  sentence 
pattern,  with  all  its  possible  rami- 
fications of  clause  and  phrase,  can 
set  before  him  admirable  examples 
of  style  in  sentence  writing  and 
encourage  him  to  emulate  their  easy 
grace ;  or  we  can  bend  all  our 
efforts  toward  teaching  him  to  ex- 
press his  own  ideas  honestly  and 
clearly,  and  toward  helping  him  to 
conceive  ideas  worth  putting  on 
paper. 

If  wc  choose  the  first  method, 
we  can  easily  get  results.  Many  of 
us  have  done  so, — to  our  chagrin. 
P>y  requiring  the  students  to  imitate 


sentences  by  Stevenson,  Ruskin, 
Burke;  by  cramming  his  vocabu- 
lary with  "vigorous,"  "colorful" 
words,  we  have  led  him  to  respect 
the  more  intricate  forms  of  expres- 
sion. With  what  result !  That  he 
now  produces  something  like  this : 
In  a  large  sense,  the  potato,  com- 
mon to  every  American  table, 
dear  to  every  American  heart, 
may  be  considered  as  having  at- 
tained, during  the  half  century 
just  past,  a  central  position  in 
our  diet.  It  is  a  poor  step  from 
being  dull  to  being  silly.  Our  stu- 
dent has  certainly  achieved  an  in- 
tricate sentence  pattern ;  but  un- 
happily these  subordinate  sentence 
elements  that  we  have  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  impress  on  him  are 
filled   with    unadulterated   hot    air. 

The   Sentence   Thought   Important 

The  moment  we  come  to  face 
with  such  an  example  of  "fine 
writing,"  we  realize  that  after  all 
what  we  have  to  teach  is  not 
merely  form.  A  phrase  or  a  clause 
with  no  idea  in  it  has  no  more 
value  than  an  empty  sausage  skin. 
In  the  whole  field  of  composition, 
there  is  evidently  nothing  that 
corresponds  to  the  conventional 
design.  Every  pattern  is  repro- 
ductive in  the  same  sense  that  a 
portrait  is  reproductive.  And  the 
art  of  sentence  writing  consists  no 
less  in  developing  thoughts  than 
in  manipulating  words. 

So  we  are  thrown  back  on  the 
second  method  mentioned  above. 
Clearly  the  most  important  part 
of  our  work  is  to  help  the  student 
build  his  ideas.  When  he  writes 
a  string  of  short,  dull  sentences 
hooked  together  by  and's  and 
but's,  it  is  usually  because  he 
thinks  that  way.  He  sees  one  de- 
tail at  a  time  and  sets  it  down 
before  he  goes  on  to  consider  an- 
other. There  is  no  grouping  of  de- 


tails, no  combination,  no  subordi- 
nation, because  at  no  time  does 
he  have  more  than  a  single  de- 
tail in  his  mind  at  once. 

In  order  to  substitute  for  this 
poor,  one-eyed  observation  a 
richer,  better  proportioned,  more 
complete  way  of  looking  at  things, 
we  shall  need  to  get  something 
concrete  to  look  at,  some  definite 
source  of  ideas  which  we  can  talk 
about  and  work  into  sentences. 
Nothing  will  serve  us  more  aptly 
than  a  simple,  carefully  selected 
picture.  There  the  idea  is  con- 
crete ;  and  furthermore  is  in  such 
a  form  that  we  can  control  the 
study  of  it,  for  we  are  certain  that 
what  we  see  and  what  the  student 
sees     are     virtually     the     same. 


HOW  SEEDS   ABE  PROPUCED 
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The    idea   is    concrete 

Within  the  picture  is  material  for 
one  or  many  sentences  containing 
all  sorts  of  details.  By  leading  the 
student  to  note  these  details  and 
to  bring  them  together  into  sen- 
tences, we  shall  contribute  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  variety  and  flex- 
ibility of  his  style  than  by  talking 
in  the  abstract  about  co-ordina- 
tion, subordination,  and  modify- 
ing elements. 

The   Picture  Suggests  Grouping 

Since  the  ultimate  test  of  this 
method  lies  in  what  the  student 
can  do  toward  describing  scenes 
from  his  own  experience,  —  his 
home,  his  schoolroom,  the  streets 
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The   schoolroom   presents  not  a   group,   but   a   panorama 


of  his  own  community,  the  vari- 
ous little  tableaux  which  he  notes 
in  every-day  life  —  the  alert 
teacher  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
here  why  we  do  not  base  our 
work  from  the  first  on  those 
scenes,  instead  of  using  the  arti- 
ficial material  of  the  picture.  The 
answer  is  this :  that  we  need  to 
begin  with  simple  objects  ar- 
ranged in  simple  groupings.  Now, 
each  of  the  scenes  most  familiar 
to  the  student — the  schoolroom. 
for  instance,  —  presents  not  a 
group  but  a  panorama.  It  has  no 
frame.  Its  unity  is  not  the  unity 
of  a  sentence  but  of  a  whole  de- 
scriptive essay.  As  the  student  re- 
gards it,  his  attention  is  so  con- 
stantly drawn  from  one  detail  to 
another  that  he  becomes  confused. 
It  is  only  after  a  good  deal  of 
practice  in  observation  that  he 
will  be  able  to  isolate  some  small 
portion  of  the  schoolroom  or  the 
street,  and  deal  with  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  Al- 
most any  picture,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  a  definite  group, 
in  which  all  the  details  bear  to 
one  another  such  unified  relations 
as  may  be  brought  together 
within  a  sentence. 

The  ideal  equipment  for  pre- 
senting pictures  of  this  sort  will 
consist  of  a  stereopticon  strong 
enough  to  operate  in  an  undark- 
ened  room,  so  that  sentence  parts 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
during   the   exercise.      Personally 


the  writer  prefers  one  of  the  small 
projectors  newly  on  the  market, 
which  use  short  strips  of  film  con- 
taining from  twenty  to  fifty  views 
instead  of  requiring  a  like  number 
of  individual  glass  slides.  Not 
only  does  such  a  machine  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  portability 
and  convenience,  but  it  also  han- 
dles the  views  in  so  inexpensive 
and  indestructible  a  form  that  al- 


Projector  using  short  strips  of  film 
instead  of  glass  slides 

most  any  class  room  can  afford  to 
have  its  own  collection.  The 
teacher  who  has  available  an  ordi- 
nary stereopticon  and  a  few  sets 
of  typical  slides,  or  even  a  collec- 
tion of  large,  well-mounted  pic- 
tures, will  be  able,  however,  to 
accomplish  practical  results. 

Simple  Details  at  First 

The  first,  because  most  obvious, 
details  to  be  dealt  with  may  be 
those  of  material  and  form.  Hav- 
ing chosen  from  the  picture  a  cen- 
tral object  to  supply  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  the  teacher  leads 
the  class  to  discover  and   to  ex- 


press the  substance  of  which  the 
object  is  made  and  the  general 
form  of  it.  Suppose  the  picture, 
selected  from  a  history  set,  to 
show  an  old-fashioned  stockade. 
The  class  exercise  will  proceed 
something  like  this : 

Teacher :  What  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  you  see  in  this 
picture? 

1st  Student:   The  stockade. 

Teacher:   Of  what  is  it  built? 

2nd  Student :    Of  logs. 

(The  teacher  writes  on  the 
blackboard  "Built  of  logs.") 

Teacher:  In  what  form  is  it 
built? 

3rd  Student :  In  the  form  of  a 
square. 

(The  teacher  writes  under  the 
first  phrase  "In  the  form  of  a 
square.") 

Teacher:    What  does  it  do? 

4th  Student:  It  protects  the 
settlers  from  Indian  attacks. 

(The  teacher  writes  in  column 
under  the  two  phrases  "The  stock- 
ade protects  the  settlers  from  In- 
dian attacks.") 

Teacher:  Now  combine  those 
parts  into  a  single  sentence. 

5th  Student :  Built  of  logs,  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  the  stockade 
protects  the  settlers  from  Indian 
attacks. 

This  sentence,  though  element- 
ary, makes  a  good  starting  point 
from  which  to  work  toward  sen- 
tences of  a  more  advanced  type. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  teacher 
by  her  questions  has  brought  out 
the  subordinate  details  before  the 
main  statement.  This  procedure, 
which  is  fundamental,  has  two 
advantages :  first,  that  it  leads 
naturally  to  the  periodic  rather 
than  the  loose  sentence;  second, 
(and  even  more  important)  that  it 
obliges  the  student  to  complete 
their  observation  of  the  object  be- 
fore they  make  any  statement 
about  it.  Consequently  the  sen- 
tence, when  it  is  assembled,  turns 
out  to  be  literally  composite. 

Order  of  Sentence  Parts  Varied 

No  one  form  of  sentence,  how- 
.  ever,  should  be  set  up  as  invari- 
able. The  sentence  parts  may,  and 
should,  be  combined  in  as  many 
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different  ways  as  possible. 
Through  the  mere  rearrangement 
of  the  parts  already  on  the  black- 
board, for  example,  we  may  ar- 
rive at  this  sentence :  The  stock- 
ade, built  of  logs,  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  protects  the  settlers 
from  Indian  attacks.  Indeed,  by 
changing  the  nature  and  order  of 
our  questions,  we  can  lead  the 
students  to  construct  sentences 
of  any  form  that  we  wish.  Having 
made  one  sentence  in  which  the 
subject  is  modified,  we  may  fash- 
ion one  showing  modification  of 
the  verb,  by  asking:  Who  built 
the  stockade?  Of  what  did  they 
build  it?  In  what  from  did  they 
build  it?  And  combining  the  parts 
written  down  from  the  students' 
answers,  we  get :  The  settlers 
built  the  stockade  of  logs,  in  the 
form  of  a  square.  A  further  ques- 
tion— For  what  did  they  built  it? 
— will  elici*  the  phrase,  For  pro- 
tection against  Indians,  or  the 
equivalent  infinitive  phrase.  With 
a  little  experimenting  the  students 
can  determine  for  themselves 
whether  that  phrase  best  fits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or 
at  the  end ;  and  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining why  their  choice  is  good 
or  poor,  we  shall  be  given  a  nat- 
ural opportunity  to  touch  on  the 
principles  of  emphasis  and  coher- 
ence. 

If  we  know  something  of   the 
history  of  the  stockade,  we  may  . 
extend  our  questions  about  it  and 
effect    new    changes    in    the    sen- 


tence pattern.  The  questions, 
What  is  the  name  of  this  fort? 
What  kind  of  fort  is  it?  When 
was  it  built?,  will  lead  to  some 
such  sentence  as  this :  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, a  log  stockade  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  was  erected 
during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Other  material  will  suggest 
still  more  various  forms ;  and 
(observing  due  caution  not  to  let 
the  exercise  become  tiresome),  we 
ought  to  keep  each  picture  before 
the  class  until  its  possibilities  in 
this  direction  are  exhausted. 

The  next  progressive  step  is  to 
introduce  views  in  which  the  ob- 
ject to  be  described  presents 
slightly  more  difficult  aspects  of 
form  and  material.  Thus  an  an- 
tique chest,  while  built  principally 
of  mahogany,  may  contain  inlaid 
patterns  of  another  wood,  or  of 
mother  -  of  -  pearl.  A  cathedral 
viewed  from  an  eminence  of  land 
which  commands  its  whole  plan 
will  be  seen  to  have  the  general 
outline  of  a  cross,  interrupted, 
however,  by  buttresses  and  like 
architectural  elements. 

When  it  becomes  second  nature 
for  the  class  to  seek  out  details 
of  material  and  form,  we  may 
next  consider  relative  location ; 
that  is,  we  define  the  position  of 
the  central  object  in  terms  of 
other  objects  surrounding  it.  We 
may  make  this  exercise  interest- 
ing by  furnishing  the  students 
with  a  motive  for  telling  how  the 
central  object  is  placed.  Suppose 
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that  our  picture  represents  a  har- 
bor, and  that  we  wish  to  pick  out 
of  the  miscellaneous  shipping  a 
certain  vessel.  We  say  to  the 
class  :  Imagine  that  you  are  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  with  a  friend, 
and  that  you  want  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  that  vessel.  He  can  see 
the  vessels  around  it,  and  the 
prominent  buildings  on  the  shore 
beyond,  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  pick  out  the  vessel  you 
mean.  Where  will  you  tell  him  to 
look? 

The  vessel  having  been  located, 
a  question  as  to  what  it  is  doing 
(riding  at  anchor,  unloading  its 
cargo  into  lighters,  awaiting  for  a 
tug),  will  provide  the  main  state- 
ment. And  as  in  the  case  of  the 
exercise  on  the  stockade,  the  sen- 
tence parts  may  be  arranged  and 
rearranged  in  any  appropriate  or- 
der. 

Gradually    Progress   Toward   More 
Difficult    Problems 

As  the  students  quicken  and  ex- 
lend  their  observation,  views  may 
be  introduced  having  more  and 
various  objects.  At  this  stage  one 
picture  may  become  the  basis  for 
several  sentences,  according  as. 
the  group  is  regarded  from  one 
viewpoint  or  another.  Different 
objects  may  be  selected  as  central, 
and  their  relations  examined.  The 
teacher  in  each  case  will  suggest, 
or  will  ask  class  members  to  sug- 
gest, the  situation  or  purpose 
which  makes  any  particular  view- 
point useful.  For  instance,  in 
working  from  a  house  as  the  cen- 
tral figure,  we  should  observe  the 
details  of  location  which  make  it 
a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  place  to 
live :  the  proximity  of  shade  trees, 
the  distance  from  the  road ;  per- 
haps, if  the  class  has  studied 
physical  geography,  the  charac- 
teristic slope  of  the  surrounding 
land,  with  a  view  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  good  drainage.  The  most 
advanced  type  of  picture  for  rela- 
tive position  should  contain  a 
large  number  of  varied  details,  of 
which  some  have  and  some  have 
not  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
central  figure. 

(Concluded  on  page  399) 
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Crystal  Detectors 

By  Hermann  E.  Kranz,  E.  E. 
Member  Institute  Radio  Engineers 

The  necessity  of  using  a  detector 
of  some  type  to  pick  up  radio 
signals  is  recognized,  but  the  func- 
tion of  the  detector  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  It  is  not  that  the 
detector  is  more  sensitive  to  elec- 
trical energy  than  the  telephone 
receiver  that  makes  its  use  neces- 
sary. The  electrical  energy  in  your 
aerial  is  in  the  form  of  a  rapidly 
alternating  current  of  very  high 
frequency  and  the  telephone  dia- 
phragm cannot  move  with  this 
rapidity.  The  function  of  the 
detector  is  to  change  this  high 
frequency  current  into  effects  that 
will  be  manifested  in  the  radio 
headset  which  is  similar  to  the  or- 
dinary telephone  receiver  in  its 
method  of  operation. 


Jl/1/t/lMi. 


The  energy  sent  out  from  the 
radio  casting  station  in  the  form  of 
electromagnetic  waves  is  inter- 
cepted by  your  receiving  aerial  and 
generates  therein  an  alternating 
current  of  the  frequency  of  the 
transmitted  wave;  that  is  the  re- 
ceiving circuit  absorbs  some  of  the 
energy  sent  out  by  the  radio  casting 
station. 

By  placing  in  the  aerial  circuit, 
in  addition  to  the  phones,  some  de- 
vice having  unilateral  conductivity, 
i.e.,  a  greater  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  current  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  the  result  is  cumulative 
for  each  train  of  waves.  That  is. 
a  train  of  incoming  electromagnetic 
waves  produces  an  alternating  volt- 
age or  pressure  in  the  aerial  cir- 
cuit. When  in  one  direction  this 
voltage  produces  a  large  current 
through  the  detector,  discharging 
the  aerial,  but  when  the  voltage 
reverses,  the  current  through  the 
detector  is  smaller  thus  leaving  the 
aerial  charged  with  a  small  quantity 
of  electricity.  The  effect  of  the 
train  of  waves  is  cumulative  so  the 


electric  charge  on  the  aerial  gradu- 
ally increases.  This  charge  escapes 
through  the  phones  which  are 
shunted  across  the  detector,  causing 
the  diaphragm  to  move.  Each 
succeeding  wave  train  causes  a 
similar  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  immaterial  which 
way  the  detector  is  connected,  that 
is,  whether  it  permits  the  large 
current  to  flow  upward  charging 
the  aerial  positively  or  to  flow 
downward  charging  it  negatively. 
In  Fig.  1,  (a)  shows  the  alter- 
nating voltage  produced  in  the 
aerial.  The  resulting  alternating 
current  with  the  detector  in  the 
circuit  is  shown  in  (b)  and  the  dis- 
charge current  through  the  phones 
in  (c).  In  (b)  the  amplitude  of 
the  current  is  indicated  by  the 
height,  and  the  current  in  one  di- 
rection is  indicated  above  the 
horizontal  line  and  in  the  other 
direction  below  the  horizontal  line. 
It  shows  that  more  current  flows 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  other. 


(Concluded  on  page  39S) 
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QNE  of  the  important  and  interesting  tasks  undertaken  by  many  Par- 
W  ent-Teacher  Associations  is  to  provide  their  schools  with  visual  aids 
This  activity  is  frequently  aimed  only  at  installing  motion  picture  equip- 
ment and  securing  duly  censored  pictures  for  class  work  and  for  evening 
programs.  That  there  are  other  valuable  visual  aids  for  school  use  and 
that— while  some  of  them  have  been  known  and  used  for  a  long  time— 
they  can  be  discussed  with  profit  by  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  child,  is  emphasized  in  the  following  hour  and  a  half  program  for  a 
Parent-Teacher  meeting,  suggested  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  members 
of  several  Associations. 

Program 
Music. 

Short  Business  Session. 

Music. 

Brief  Statement  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Program. 

Six  minute  talk  on  each  of  these  subjects : 

"Definition  and  Scope  of  Visual  Instruction." 

"The  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Functions." 

"Savings  by  the  Use  of  Visual  Aids." 

"Motion  Pictures  for  Schools  and  where  to  Obtain  them." 

"Physical  Apparatus  for  Visual  Work." 
Demonstration  of  different  visual  apparatus  available. 
Refreshments  and  social  discussions. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


The  following  notes,  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  program  topics 
are  meant  to  be  suggestive,  merely.     They  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.' 


1  Visual  Education  includes  any 
method  of  instruction  which 
makes  use  of  visual  aids  to  im- 
part knowledge  more  clearly,  more  com- 
pletely, more  permanently,  more  rapidly, 
or  at  less  expense,  to  adults  as  well  as 
children.  Visual  instruction!  is  now  used 
in  thousands  of  schools  to  teach  definite 
subjects  in  the  fields  of  Regional,  Physi- 
cal and  Industrial  Geography,  Nature 
Study,  History,  Literature  and  many 
branches  of  Science.  Under  its  wing 
and  to  help  in  its  support  are  used  many 
thousands  of  semi-educational  programs, 
usually  of  motion  pictures,  in  school 
auditoriums. 

Normal  schools  and  universities  in 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  union 
recognize  the  value  and  necessity  of 
training  teachers  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  and  visual  equipment. 

From  the  primary  grades  to  the  most 
advanced  classes  in  the  university,  in 
many  subjects,  more  and  more  visual 
aids  are  being  introduced  because  they 
help  everyone  concerned  to  obtain  clearer 
concepts  quicker  and  more  lastingly 
than  could  be  done  without  them. 

For  a  condensed  discussion  of  visual 
education  departments  in  schools  and 
colleges,  send  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Bulletin  (1924)  No.  8,  which 


can  be  secured  for  five  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2       Visual  Aids  can  be  roughly  clas- 
sified as  follows: 
1.  Maps,     charts     and     graphs. 
,     These  are  essential  for  the  represen- 
tation  of   geographic   and   statistical 
material. 

2.  Blackboard  work,  posters  and  car- 
toons. These  can  be  kept  on  local 
display  for  as  many  days  as  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  some  particular 
point. 

3.  Flat  photographs,  sketches,  paintings. 

4.  Stereographs.  By  looking  through  a 
stereoscope  the  double  picture  is  seen 
as  one,  giving  the  optical  illusion  of 
a  perfect  perspective.  This  gives 
children,  especially,  a  better  idea  of 
many  scenes  and  objects  outside  of 
their  daily  experience. 

5.  Stereopticon  material.  This  includes 
the  old  style  glass  slide  and  the 
newer,  cheaper,  more  compact  and 
more  durable  PICTUROL. 

6.  Motion  pictures.  These  fall  into 
several  classes,  according  to  type  and 
source. 

7.  Models  and  museum  materials.  Every 
school  should  develop  a  museum  of 


its  own,  and  also  make  use  of  any 
available  facilities  of  larger  museums. 

3  If  one  method  of  teaching  costs 
^  $1,000.00  and  makes  100  children 
75%  proficient  in  a  subject,  and 
another  method  costs  $1,250.00  and 
makes  200  children  90%  proficient  in 
approximately  the  same  time,  which 
would  you  choose? 

The  consistent  use  of  visual  aids  saves 
cash  and  time  per  pupil  and  enables  a 
school  to  handle  more  pupils  with  a 
decreasing  percentage  of  repeaters. 

Many  interesting  experiments  show 
that  pupils  grasp  a  subject  in  shorter 
time  and  with  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent 
greater  completness  and  accuracy,  when 
visual  aids  are  used  in  connection  with 
proper  preparation  by  teacher  and  pupil. 
Some  cities  save  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  on  one  feature  alone— ie.,  the 
reduction  of  the  failure  precentage. 

Coupled  to  this  is  the  value  for  better 
citizenship,  in  that  more  children  are 
encouraged  to  stay  in  school  through 
the  higher  grades. 


4  Motion  Pictures  for  schools  fall 
into  two  main  groups: 
A.  Pictures  for  the  Auditorium  : 
These  are  the  clean  entertainment 
films,  the  travelogues  and  industrials, 
many  of  which  do  impart  desirable 
knowledge.  This  group  is  not  designed 
for  classroom  use,  nor  are  many  of 
these  films  strictly  suitable  for  exact 
teaching. 

B.  Pictures  for  the  classroom  or 
laboratory  : 

These  are  mainly  the  pictures  designed 
for  pedagogical  use.  Some  others  can 
be  used,  of  course,  but  require  dis- 
criminating selection  by  the  teacher. 
Pictures  in  this  group  may  be  used  to 
introduce  a  subject,  but  are  generally 
more  valuable  as  part  of  a  review. 


Good  motion  pictures  for  schools  are 
obtained  from  so  many  different  sources 
that  only  a  hint  of  the  extent  of   the 
source  field  can  be  given  here. 
Sources  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 
Governmental— U.   S.  Departments. 

State  Bureaus. 
Exchanges— Theatrical    Non- 
Theatrical. 
Industrial— Numerous     manufactur- 
ing concerns. 
Railroads. 
Commercial   firms. 
Among    the    most     notable     lists    of 
school  films  and  their  sources  which  can 
be   sent   for  and   consulted   at  any  time 
are: 
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VISUAL  EDUCATION,  any  cur- 
rent  number. 

Film  Catalogue  of  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  327  S.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  27  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"1000  and  One"— The  Blue  Book  of 
Non  -  Theatrical  Films.  Educa- 
tional Screen,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Film  Catalogues  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  Extension 
Dept.   of   your   own   University. 


5  All  teachers  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  various  forms 
•  of  map  and  chart  frames  and 
mountings,  and  with  the  cabinets  for 
the  preservation  of  smaller  pictures, 
glass  slides  and  specimens.  The  bulle- 
tin board  for  the  display  of  posters  and 
pictures  presents  little  difficulty  except 
the  problem  of  where  to  place  it.  The 
care  and  operation  of  the  stereoscopes 
and  of  the  pantagraph  (or  Drawing- 
Master)  outfits  are  common  knowledge 
nowadays  in  every  progressive  school. 
The  main  disadvantage  is  that  many 
teachers  do  not  make  full  use  of  even 
these  teaching  tools.  Some  of  them  are 
like  the  boy  who  made  a  little  garden 
each  year  from  the  time  he  was  six, 
and  when  he  was  fifteen  and  strong  he 
still  used  the  trowel  for  the  spring  spad- 
ing. His  brother,  two  years  younger, 
seized  a  new  spade  and  made  a  much 
larger   garden  with  less   effort. 

Stereopticon  Equipment 
Stereopticon  equipment  now  falls  into 
three  groups — (1)  the  glass  slide  lan- 
terns, (2)  the  film  stereopticons,  and 
(3)  opaque  projectors  or  "reflector- 
scopes." 

Numerous  reputable  concerns  are 
manufacturing  such  equipment  and  only 
a  few  items  need  to  be  stressed  in  these 
notes. 

(1)  Glass  slide  lanterns  vary  in  size 
from  the  small  handy  dissolving  lantern 
costing  from  $20  to  $80  to  the  more 
cumbersome  and  stationary  bellows  and 
balopticon  types  costing  from  $40  to 
$200.  In  all  cases  the  cheaper  makes 
are  apt  to  have  unsatisfactory  lenses. 
The  arc-lighted  lanterns  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  operate  and  are  now  old-style. 
Better  results  can  be  had  as  a  rule  by 
using  incandescent  light. 

(2)  Film  stereopticon  lanterns  are  all 
more  handy,  portable  and  economical 
than  the  glass  slide  lanterns.  Then,  too, 
a  whole  set  of  pictures  can  be  had  for 
the  price  of  from  two  to  four  glass 
slides.  The  cost  of  transporting  the 
pictures  is  4  per  cent  of  that  for  glass 
slides.     The  storage  space  for  3,000  pic- 


tures is  less  than  that  for  100  slides  in 
regular  containers. 

(3)  Opaque  projectors  may  be  had 
separately,  but  are  now  usually  built 
into  slide  lanterns.  They  are  for  pro- 
jecting the  images  of  flat  pictures  and 
printed  pages.  The  results  on  the  screen 
are  not  so  strong  as  from  slides  and 
films,  light  conditions  being  equal. 
Motion   Picture   Equipment 

Motion  picture  equipment  falls  into 
three  main  groups. 

(1)  Standard  theatrical  projectors. 
These  are  heavy,  stationary,  usually 
lighted  by  powerful  arcs,  require  a  built- 
in  booth  and  special  wiring,  and  in  most 
cities  must  be  run  by  a  licensed  opera- 
tor. They  cannot  be  stopped  so  as  to 
show  a  still  picture  from  the  film.  There 
is  usually  a  glass  slide  stereopticon  at- 
tachment. Standard  theatrical  projectors 
are  priced  from  $500  to  $1,500.  Usually 
two  are  installed  at  once,  for  conven- 
ience, so  the  show  can  be  continuous. 

(2)  Portable  and  semi-portable  pro- 
jectors. These  are  incandescent  lighted. 
They  weigh  from  20  to  50  pounds  and 
can  be  set  up  and  operated  anywhere. 
The  "suit-case"  models  do  not  have  a 
strong  enough  light  for  the  largest 
auditoriums  so  they  are  used  especially 
for  classroom  and  small  hall  work.  The 
heavier  models  compete  with  the  arc- 
lighted  theatrical  machines,  and  one  of 
them — the  Acme — is  entirely  metal  en- 
closed and  is  used  without  a  booth.  The 
Acme  can  also  be  stopped  so  as  to  show 
a  still  picture  from  the  film  on  the 
screen.  Portable  projectors  range  in 
price  from  $225  to  $375.  For  church 
and  auditorium  work,  two  are  frequently 
installed  at  once. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"Safety  Standard"  or  narrow  gauge 
motion  picture  projectors.  These  are 
also  portable,  btit  they  do  not  project 
standard  film  and  so  are  not  very  use- 
ful, as  there  are  only  two  or  three 
sources  in  the  world  from  which  film 
for  them  can  be  secured. 

(3)  Accessories.  These  consist  of 
such  equipment  as  rolling  stand  for  pro- 
jector, humidor  cabinet  for  films,  film 
inspection  table,  re-wind,  splicer,  extra 
reels  and  carrying  cases,  labels,  film- 
cement,  scissors,  screw-driver,  etc.  (see 
VISUAL  EDUCATION  for  March  and 
April,   1924,   for  home-made  models). 

The  Screen 
The  screen  is  a  most  important  ac- 
cessory in  both  stereopticon  and  motion 
picture  projection.  As  school  work  de- 
mands day-time  projection,  and  most 
schoolrooms  can  be  made  scarcely 
darker  than  twilight,  the  screen  should 
have  a  good  opaque  mat  reflecting  sur- 
face. Any  fabric  which  lets  the  light 
go  through  it  or  soak  into  it  causes  the 
picture  to  be  proportionately  dim  in- 
stead of  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  a 
type  of  screen  however,  like  the  Trans- 


Lux,  which  lets  the  picture  show 
through  from  the  rear  and  is  used  with 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  school 
room.  Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it 
permits  the  teacher  to  show  the  pictures 
and  face  her  pupils  at  the  same  time. 
Good  screens  cost  from  50c  to  $2.00  per 
square  foot  and  may  be  mounted  either 
on  rollers  or  on  rigid  frames.  The 
loose  screen  quickly  becomes  wrinkled 
and  spoiled.  The  size  of  screen  needed 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  room.  The 
necessary  sizes  to  receive  the  projection 
from  different  sized  lenses  can  be  de- 
termined by  this  simple  formula — 

9/10:  Width  of  light  field  on  screen= 
Equivalent  Focus  of  lens :  Distance  of 
projector   from   screen. 

Thus  if  you  want  to  know  how  large 
a  screen  you  need  for  a  40-foot  room 
if  your  projector  has  a  5-inch  lens,  put 
down  your  equation  thus  :  .9 :  X  =  5  : 
40.  The  result  shows  that  X,  or  the 
size  of  the  picture  will  be  7.2  feet  wide. 
Get  an  8  or  a  9-foot  screen,  to  give  a 
little  margin  around  the  picture.  The 
motion  picture  frame  is  always  %  as 
high  as  it  is  wide.  Sometimes  stereop- 
ticon pictures,  however,  are  odd  shapes. 
The  smallest  screen  you  would  use,  then, 
under  above  circumstances,  would  be  8 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  high. 


Radi 
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(Continued  from  page  391) 

Crystal  detectors  are  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  detectors  to 
.use.  They  may  be  either  natural  or 
artificial.  Galena,  silicon,  carbo- 
rundum, and  several  types  of 
copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  com- 
monly used  as  well  as  many  arti- 
ficial crystals. 

In  order  to  show  that  a  crystal 
when  used  as  a  radio  detector  has 
a  higher  resistance  to  a  voltage  or 
electrical  pressure  exerted  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other,  let  us 
examine  the  direct-current  char- 
acteristic curve  of  a  typical  crystal 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  We  note  that 
0.24  volts  in  one  direction  gives  us 
a  current  of  five  units  on  a 
galvanometer,  while  the  same  value 
of  voltage  in  the  reverse  gives  us 
only  two  units  of  current  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  physical 
theory  of  crystal  rectification. 


'Who  never  for  God  soweth   seed. 
However  years  may  wax  and  wane, 
No  flower  may  gather  from  the  mead, 
And    from   the   fertile   field   no    prain." 

— Songs  of  Hafts. 
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INDIANA  University  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  its  extension  film 
and  slide  work. 

The  1924  catalogue  shows  thirty-eight 
clean  entertainment  program  subjects  of 
from  one  to  seven  reels  in  length.  In 
addition  the  Bureau  has  a  large  number 
of  Geographic,  News  and  clean  comedy 
subjects  which  are  suitable  for  use  in 
young  people's  programs. 

The  Motion  Picture  Service  for  Agri- 
cultural and  other  educational  programs 
includes  nearly  four  hundred  subjects, 
a  number  of  them  containing  more  than 
one  reel. 

The  slide  catalogue  shows  some  two 
hundred  sets  of  slides  with  from  twelve 
to  one  hundred  slides  in  each  set.  A 
suitable  number  of  the  slide  sets  are  on 
Geographic,  Historical,  Literary  and 
Art   subjects. 


DR.  W.  C.  BAGLEY,  of  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University,  is 
setting  up  the  organization  for  a  cur- 
riculum study  in  California.  He  also 
is  directing  two  State  studies  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training.  Dr.  Bagley  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  visual  aids 
wherever  practicable  in  teaching.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  VISUAL  EDUCATION  since  its 
foundation  and  has  contributed  much 
to  this  field  as  well  as  to  the  fields  of 
teacher-training  and  curriculum  or- 
ganization. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  for 
October  contains  a  good  article  on 
"Charts  in  the  History  Class,"  by  Dr. 
A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Readers  will  find  the  system 
outlined  in  it  less  definite  and  complete 
than  the  system  of  classifying  and  chart- 
ing historical  events  and  periods  devised 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  MacHarg  and  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  VISUAL 
EDUCATION. 


IN  A  recent  issue  of  School  and 
*  Society  is  given  a  resume  of  a  report 
from  the  English  Imperial  Education 
Conference  on  the  use  and  value  of  the 
moving  picture  in  education.  This  re- 
port is  not  so  much  confirming  a 
custom  that  is  well  established  in  Eng- 
lish schools,  as  it  is  helping  to  open  a 
new  field.  The  experience,  conclusions 
and  practice  of  American  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  visual  aids  are  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  those  found  in  the  English 
schools. 

The  Committee  states  that  "further 
investigation  is  considered  advisable  as 
to  the  type  of  film  which  could  be  made 


scholastically  useful  and  practicable  for 
history".  While  we  are  also  working 
along  that  line  in  this  country,  we  al- 
ready have  found  a  large  number  of 
our  teachers  glad  to  make  use  of  such 
films  as  "The  Chronicles  of  America" 
and  those  distributed  by  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  for  the  teaching 
of  history. 

The  following  very  moderately  stated 
claims  of  the  English  Committee  as  to 
the  benefits  of  motion  pictures  in 
schools  are  seen  to  parallel  very  closely 
the  claims  made  in  this  country  five  or 
six  years  ago,  and  substantiated  by  our 
experience  since  then : 

(1)  The  cinematograph  stimulates 
the  imagination,  encourages  observation 
and  awakens  a  keen  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects illustrated. 

(2)  Visual  impression  imparts  in- 
struction in  some  subjects  more  easily, 
more  vividly  and  more  durably  than 
many  oral  lessons. 

(3)  The  cinematograph  enlarges  the 
scope  of  a  child's  experience. 

(4)  It  is,  moreover,  of  special  use 
indirectly  in  the  teaching  of  English 
by  providing  subjects  of  real  interest 
for  oral  conversation  and  written  com- 
position, i 

(5)  The  exhibition  of  wholesome 
and  elevating  pictures  in  school  tends  to 
educate  a  child's  taste,  and  therefore,  to 
create  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
of  motion  pictures  in  the  future. 


IN  HIS  introduction  to  a  very  inter- 
esting article  by  Sister  Mary  Laetitia 
on  the  teaching  of  science,  the  editor 
of  CA  THOLIC  SCHOOL  INTERESTS 
(September  issue)  says,  "Visual  instruc- 
tion in  the  grades  is  even  more  essential 
than  in  the  secondary  school,  where 
the  more  mature  minds  are  able  to 
grasp  from  text-book  descriptions  things 
wholly  hidden  to  the  younger  children." 
An  interesting  parallel  to  this  observa- 
tion developed  in  a  recent  interview 
with  a  high  official  in  the  Personnel 
Department  of  a  great  steel  manufac- 
turing company.  Before  the  great  war, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  present 
immigration  law,  most  of  the  heavy 
labor  at  the  steel  plants  was  done  by 
foreigners  who  understood  little  of  our 
language.  They  were  more  or  less 
eager  to  learn,  however,  and  many  visual 
devices  were  utilized  to  assist  them. 
Motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  were 
used  frequently.  Now  these  same  men 
are  no  longer  doing  the  heaviest  manual' 
labor.  Their  places  have  been  taken 
mainly  by  the  negro  from  the  south. 
The  old  foreign  group,  now  largely 
Americanized,  hold  more  responsible 
positions,  many  of  them  being  foremen 


and  workers  of  great  skill.  They  still 
attend  classes  and  meetings  of  various 
kinds,  but  they  do  not  require  the  mo- 
tion pictures  nor  the  slides  as  they  did 
before.  They  absorb  books  and  lectures 
as  they  could  not  do  earlier,  and  as 
those  who  have  taken  their  places  can 
not  do.  This  accounts  partly  for  the 
decline  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  of 
certain  types  among  the  employees  of 
large  industries. 


THE  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
recently  published  Bulletin,  1924, 
No.  8,  on  Visual  Education  Departments 
in  Educational  Institutions.  It  treats 
in  detailed  summary  form  the  organiza- 
tion, personnel,  budget,  equipment  and 
its  use,  and  legal  problems  of  Visual 
Departments  in  both  State  and  City 
institutions.  The  section  on  the  evalua- 
tion and  distribution  of  visual  aids  is 
especially  interesting  to  anyone  desirous 
of  making  a  quick  survey  of  the  field. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  can  be  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  five  cents  each. 


T  TNDER  the  Hays  regime  a  phase 
^  of  the  motion  picture  industry  here- 
tofore heard  of  but  little  is  gaining 
ground.  It  is  the  public  relations  work, 
whereby  earnest  groups  of  distributers 
and  exhibitors  are  trying  to  make  the 
motion  picture  theatres  genuine  com- 
munity institutions.  There  are  signs  of 
growing  co-operation  between  theatres 
and  schools  and  churches  of  increasing 
respect  for  the  sensibilities  of  people 
who  would  like  to  patronize  well-man- 
aged fairly  censored  shows.  Special 
children's  performances,  regularly  sched- 
uled, are  becoming  common.  And  the 
Children's  Theatre"  seems  about  to 
blossom  forth  in  several  places  at  once. 
Circuit  organizations,  as  well  as  groups 
of  city  theatres,  are  maintaining  agents 
who  might  be  called  directors  of  social 
activity,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  each  public  group  such  as 
public  officials,  schools  or  churches.  One 
way  this  is  done  is  by  securing  con- 
stantly better  films  for  local  showings. 
Another  is  by  having  the  theatres  join 
in    any   movement    for    public    welfare. 


HAROLD  LLOYD,  a  favorite  with 
many  who  love  clean  comedy,  is 
planning  to  serve  his  admirers  well  this 
season.  His  recently  completed  "Hot 
Water"  is  to  be  released  probably  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  he  is  now  working 
on  a  new  film  with  a  lot  of  college 
atmosphere.  This  latest  effort  will 
require  about  six  months  to  corhplete, 
with  three  directors  hustling  to  keep  up 
with  the  situations  called  for  in  the 
story. 
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RELIEF  MAP  SHOWING  ANNUAL  LOAD  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Mountain  Range  Shows  Electric  Load 


MANY  persons  might  have 
trouble  in  figuring  out  from 
long  tables  of  figures  how 
much  electric  power  is  used  in  a 
large  city  for  the  different  hours  of 
the  day  or  days  of  the  year,  yet 
with  the  use  of  a  relief  map  the 
times  of  greatest  demand  for  power 
are  made  perfectly  clear.  The  way 
in  which  this  relief  map  is  built  up 
is  very  simple.     A  diagram  show- 


ing each  daily  load  is  marked  off 
on  cardboard  and  then  cut  out. 

One  card  is  prepared  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  and  shows  the  load 
for  all  the  successive  hours.  When 
these  365  cards  are  arranged  in 
succession,  they  form  the  relief 
map  for  the  entire  year,  and  are 
marked  by  certain  common  fea- 
tures, such  as  valleys  and  peaks. 
The  elevations  are  lowest  in  Mav 


and  June,  but  gradually  rise  from 
this  time  on,  attaining  their  great- 
est height  and  width  during  the 
month  of  December  when  short 
days  and  long  nights  make  heavy 
demands  on  the  power  plants.  The 
longitudinal  canyons  or  valleys 
mark  the  hours  of  early  morning 
and  the  noonday  rest  period. 

The     accompanying     illustration 
shows  the  load  in  Philadelphia. 


An  Unconquered 
Mountain 


S?5J*--. 


OUR  correspondent  in  East 
Africa,  Mr.  Antonio  J.  M. 
Cotta,  writes  that  this  mountain, 
called  Kilima-Njaro,  believed  to  be 
the  highest  in  Africa,  has  been  only 
partially  explored  and  that  all  of 
the  many  attempts  to  reach  the  top 
have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  the 
last  of  August. 

The  village  shown  in  the  picture 
is  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  foot-hills, 
but  many  miles  from  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  mountain  itself. 


In  Deep 

Smith :  "It  must  take  a  lot  of  money 
to  follow  the  radio  craze.  I  hear  you 
have  a  new  outfit — what  kind  of  receiv- 
ers are  you  going  to  have?" 

Smythe :  "I  don't  know.  The  court 
hasn't  appointed  them  yet." 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pleads  for  Non- 
inflammable  Film 

"A« 

rv 


T  the  present  time," 
writes  George  J.  Zehrung, 
''director  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  Bureau  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  "there  are  four 
states  which  have  introduced  into 
their  legislatures  bills  that  will 
legalize  the  use  of  the  theater  stand- 
ard-width portable  motion  picture 
projector  using  incandescent  lamp 
without  a  booth  or  licensed  opera- 
tor, provided  non-inflammable  films 
are  vised. 

"This  Bureau  sees  and  reads  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  and  we 
are  making  every  effort  possible  to 
have  our  library  transferred  to  the 
non-inflammable  stock.  We  esti- 
mate that  it  will  take  us  three  years 
to  accomplish  this,  but  we  hope  that 
each  week  will  show  an  added  num- 
ber  of   reels   on    the  non-inflam- 


mable stock. 

"This  movement  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  entire  non-theatrical 
field,  and  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
make  possible  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  of  films  in  the  small  town 
and  community.  Welfare  organ- 
izations and  industrial  concerns  are 
largely  responsible  for  bringing 
this  about  so  speedily. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  in  support- 
ing this  movement  we  are  perfectly 
fair  to  the  non-theatrical  interests, 
in  protecting  them  from  legislation 
which  would  practically  confiscate 
their  present  property.  The  ace- 
tate or  slow-burning  film  is  not  nec- 
essary in  the  theaters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  essential  that  the 
non-theatrical  field  have  the  acetate 
film  in  order  to  utilize  this  valuable 
medium  in  performing  its  maxi- 
mum duty." 


Lions  as  Movie  Actors 


ANYBODY  can  dodge  lions 
— in  the  movies.  So  main- 
tains William  Steckler  in 
his  discussion  of  lion  temperament 
in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Illustrated  World.  Certain  attri- 
butes run  in  families.  For  instance, 
a  running  lion  is  never  a  jumper. 
It  seems  that  a  lion  possesses  a 
one-track  mind  and  always  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  certainty  of  his  habit  of 
running  in  a  straight  line  when 
urged  by  the  keepers  with  their 
blank  cartridges  and  prongs,  en- 
ables the  director  to  inject  some 
quite  authentic  excitement  into  the 
film.  -Says  Mr.  Steckler: 

"Sometimes  a  beginner — a  girl — 
is  seated  at  her  typewriter,  let  us 
say,  near  the  door.  She  is  not 
thinking    of    lions,    or    she    would 


shake  so  that  she  would  spoil  the 
film.  She  does  not  dream  that  they 
are  anywhere  near  her.  Suddenly, 
a  trap  is  opened  on  the  other  side 
of  the  doorway.  Blam!  right  past 
her  dashes  a  lion,  pointedly  urged 
from  behind.  He  may  bump  right 
along  past  her,  almost  knocking  her 
out  of  her  seat;  but  unless  she  de- 
liberately throws  herself  into  his 
path,  he  will  not  even  notice  that 
she  is  there.  He  has  his  own  ob- 
jective in  view  and  is  making  a 
wild  dash  to  get  there.  The  whole 
idea  is — keep  out  of  the  lion's 
way." 

As  chief  animal  trainer  of  the 
Universal  City  menageries,  Mr. 
Steckler  knows  lions  from  A  to 
Izzard.     His  conclusion  is  this: 

"Study  of  the  mental  processes 
of  lions  is  the  very  cornerstone  of 
success  in  handling  them  for  mo- 
tion pictures." 


Do  You,  Too, 

Want  Extra 

Spending 

Money 

VISUAL  EDUCATION.  Pic- 
tured  Life  for  Home,  School 
and  Comm  unity,  offers  a 
means  of  adding  to  your  in- 
come through  work  that  is  not 
only  pleasant,  but  highly  profit- 
able as  well. 

If  you  have  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  it,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  make  by  cooperating 
with  us  to  build  up  our  family 
of  readers. 

While  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
has  stood  as  the  leader  in  this 
great  educational  movement,  it 
is  now  broadening  its  sphere  of 
influence  by  creating  depart- 
ments of  interest  for  the  Home 
and  Community  as  indicated  by 
its  new  sub-title  Pictured  Life  for 
Home,  School  and  Community. 

Its  editorial  value  and  general 
character  of  articles  are  of  such 
varied  and  timely  interest  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  magazine  "sells  itself." 

All  it  needs  is  an  introduction. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  extra  spending  money 
by  acting  as  our  Special  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Clip  the  Coupon  and  learn  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  offer. 


Pictured  Life  for  Home,  School  and 
Community 

327   So.   La  Salle  St., 

Chicago.  VE8-24 

I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  to 
make  additional  spending  money.  Please 
send   full   particulars   by   return   mail. 

Name    _ ... 

Address    

City _ State 
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Visual  Aids  in 
Teaching 

(Continued  from  page  390) 

Next  we  may  take  up  character- 
istic attitude,  or  characteristic  ac- 
tivity. Using  any  good  view  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we  may 
compose  a  sentence  like  this: 
Standing  erect  and  holding  a 
lighted  torch  high  above  her  head, 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  welcomes 


The  Statue  of  Liberty 

the  immigrant  to  America.  The 
following  phrases  and  clauses  will 
suggest  other  pictures  to  be  used 
for  this  type  of  exercise :  hauling 
at  the  net,  leaning  against  a  post ; 
bent  over  his  bench ; .  with  an  up- 
raised sword  in  his  hand ;  erect  in 
the  saddle;  his  hand  outstretched 
toward  the  flocks;  (of  an  orchard 
tree)  heavy  with  fruit;  (of  a 
building)  propped  up  by  long  tim- 
bers that  extend  from  the  eaves 
to  the  ground;  (of  a  railroad 
train)  casting  behind  it  a  thin  pen- 
nant of  smoke;  (of  a  lawn)  slop- 
ing gradually  toward  the  river. 

A  unit  series  of  views  on  any 
one  process  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  work  out  time  relations. 
Two  or  three  slides  from  an  in- 
dustrial set,  for  example,  will  pro- 
vide the  material  for  this  sen- 
tence :  After  the  wheat  is  cut,  the 
binding  machine  ties  it  into  bun- 


dles. And  in  addition  to  the 
broadly  important  details  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  at 
length,  certain  pictures  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  miscellaneous 
and  occasional  details,  such  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  action  of  the 
main  verb  is  performed,  the 
source  from  which  a  river  flows, 
or  the  weight  of  a  ponderous  ob- 
ject. 

Let  the  Student  Show  Initiative 

So  far,  we  have  considered  each 
exercise  as  dealing  with  one,  or 
at  the  most  two,  kinds  of  details, 
and  in  each  case  the  teacher  has 
indicated,  by  leading  questions, 
what  details  in  the  picture  were 
to  be  sought.  It  will  not  be  long, 
however,  before  the  class,  having 
mastered  the  elementary  steps, 
will  be  ready  to  make  longer  sen- 
tences, about  pictures  which  com- 
bine significant  relations  of  mate- 
rial, form,  relative  location,  atti- 
tude, and  the  like;  and  will  be 
able,  furthermore,  to  select  for 
any  view  the  details  which  need 
to  be  mentioned  and  which  can 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a  sentence  without  destroying  it's 
unit.  We  should  be  careful  neither 
to  hasten  unduly  toward  this 
stage,  nor  to  delay  it  too  long.  For 
the  method  as  a  whole  has  a  two- 
fold purpose :  first,  to  convince 
the  student  that  sentence  writing 
is  not  a  difficult  task;  and  second, 
to  develop  in  him  such  power  of 
observation  and  judgment  that  he 
may  presently  turn  from  the  care- 
fully selected  picture  and  write 
well  of  whatever  in  his  every-day 
experience  interests  him.  We  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses most  easily  by  giving  him 
guidance  while  he  needs  it,  and 
independence  as  soon  as  he  is 
capable  of  using  it. 

This  Method  Looks  Beyond  Description 

Directly,  the  visual  method  of 
working  up  sentence  structure 
operates  only  in  the  field  of  de- 
scription. If  the  method  were 
merely  verbal,  this  circumstance 
would  set  a  very  narrow  limit  to 
its  usefulness.  But  the  method  is 
not  verbal,  nor  in  a  large  sense  is 
it  wholly  descriptive.    While  we 


teach  the  student  to  put  in  words 
what  he  sees  on  the  screen,  we 
are  helping  him  primarily  to  a 
mode  of  thought, — a  mode  in 
which  no  idea  is  fixed  until  it  has 
been  viewed  from  every  important 
angle,  and  in  all  its  significant  im- 
plications. In  other  words,  we  are 
helping  him  to  take  the  stereo- 
scopic rather  than  the  monocular 
view  of  things. 

The  habit  of  studying  an  idea 
before  committing  it  to  paper  will 
serve  him  as  aptly  in  narrative,  in 
exposition,  in  argument,  as  in  de- 
scription. And  if  the  habit  has 
been  properly  communicated  to 
him,  he  will  readily  translate  his 
experience  with  details  of  form, 
material,  realtive  location,  atti- 
tude, and  the  like,  into  an  appro- 
priate attitude  toward  those  mod- 
ifying circumstances  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  other  forms  of 
writing.  And  moreover,  while  the 
visual  method  takes  him  over  a 
convenient  road  to  good  sentence 
writing,  it  will  no  less  certainly 
lead  him  to  adopt  a  habit  of  delib- 
erate investigation  which  cannot 
but  reflect  itself  in  every  thought- 
ful activitv  that  he  undertakes. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHURCHES 
ADOPT  PICTURES 

Motion  pictures  may  soon  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  services  of 
several  hundred  Philadelphia  churches. 
Tentative  arrangements  have  been 
made  between  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ministers  and  a  represen- 
tative of  a  moving  picture  corporation 
at  the  Central  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  for  exhibition  of  pictures 
dealing  with  Biblical  and  educational 
subjects.  More  than  two  hundred  min- 
isters viewed  sample  pictures.  The 
committee  of  ministers  representing 
the  local  federation  was  composed  of 
Rev.  Carl  Agee,  Rev.  Samuel  Zane 
Batten,  Rev.  E.  A.  E.  Palmquist,  Rev. 
C.  O.  Smith  and  Rev.  Ross  Stover. 


Mrs.  Blimp:  "I'm  afraid  that  my 
daughter's  vacation  is  proving  detrimen- 
tal to  her  spelling." 

Mrs.  Dunnup :     "Do  tell !" 

"On  a  postal  I  received  this  morning 
she  writes :  'Dear  Mother :  Heir  out 
here  wonderful.     Worth  millions." 
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California  Wars  On 
Motor  Fatalities 

Aroused  by  the  tale  of  death 
from  automobile  accidents,  Cali- 
fornia motorists  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  movie  in  an  effort  to 
impress  safety  lessons. 

The  hairbreath  escapes  at  rail- 
road crossings — the  chance  that  did 
not  end  so  luckily — the  hazards 
taken  on  mountain  roads  and  in,  the 
very  heart  of  the  city's  traffic,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  to  many  of 
these  hazards  are  all  shown  in 
this  picture,  "Carelessness,  the  Na- 
tional Enemy,"  a  San  Francisco- 
made  picture  being  shown  by  the 
State  Automobile  Association's 
public  safety  department. 

Throughout  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  this  picture  sounds 
the  warning  that  is  the  keynote  of 
the  organization's  safety  campaign. 
The  locale  of  the  picture  is  familiar 
to  every  San  Francisco  autoist. 
Twin  Peaks  and  the  Coast  road  to 
Half  Moon  Bay;  San  Francisco 
business  streets  and  about  the  bay 
scenes  make  every  driver  realize 
that  the  accident  pictured  might 
have  happened  to  him,  by  a  trick  of 
chance. 

Titles  and  pictures  furnish  one 
of  the  most  telling  lectures  on  the 
right  and  wrong  way  of  operating 
automobiles  that  has  ever  been  re- 
leased. Every  foot  of  film  is  a 
lesson — every  driver  will  handle  the 
wheel  more  carefully  after  seeing 
this  picture. 

Two  cars  plunge  over  a  600- foot 
cliff  on  the  Half  Moon  Bay  road. 
Another  makes  an  800-foot  slide 
from  the  summit  of  Twin  Peaks. 
The  Automobile  Association  will 
have  the  picture  shown  in  all  cities 
of  the  State  where  this  subject  is 
receiving  public  attention  because 
of  the  number  of  arrests,  accidents 
and  deaths.  It  is  part  of  their  cam- 
paign to  cut  down  the  total  of  1,364 
lives  claimed  in  California  last  year 
in  traffic  tragedies. 


In  20  years  the  critics  will  refer 
to  many  motion  pictures  now  being 
made  as  great  art. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Some  Things  Are 
Right  With  Movies 

By  Marshall  Neilan 

At  a  time  when  many  persons 
seem  to  be  trying  to  discover 
"What's  Wrong  With  the  Movies," 
it  seems  well  to  point  out,  for  their 
education,  something  of  "What's 
Right  With  the  Movies": 

No  other  art  has  advanced  as 
fast  as  the  photoplay — it  has  had 
practically   15   short  years  of  life. 

Criticism  of  pictures  always 
overlooks  their  youth. 

The  proportion  of  artistic  pic- 
tures is  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  artistic  novels. 

Criticism  runs  in  waves,  and  now 
the  waves  are  breaking  against  the 
motion  picture. 

Motion  pictures  are  not  made  for 
one  class  alone — they  must  be  all 
embracing. 

Pictures  have  just  passed  a 
period  of  groping,  as  occurs  in  the 
beginning  of  all  arts,  and  are  now 
starting  toward  a  goal  with  full 
and  confident  strides. 

The  motion  picture  is  really  the 
first  of  the  democratic  arts. 

Where,  in  all  history  of  arts,  has 
any  new  art  risen  in  such  heights 
as  the  motion  picture  in  15  years? 

There  are,  in  proportion,  more 
pictures  among  the  estimated  800 
features  produced  each  year  in 
America  that  have  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  art,  than  there 
are  of  the  5,000  novels  published 
yearly  in  America. 

In  2,000  years  there  has  appeared 
but  one  Shakespeare.  A  king  or  a 
president  is  readily  replaced,  a 
great  artist  never.  And  yet,  pic- 
tures have  produced  Chaplin,  Pick- 
ford,  Ray,  Negri  and  Chaney. 
These  people  are  great  artists  in 
their  own  medium. 

The  greatest  of  the  art  of  liter- 
ature is  being  produced  for  the 
screen — witness,  "Oliver  Twist," 
"The  Christian,"  "The  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dame,"  "The  Magic 
Skin,"  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
"The  Covered  Wagon,"  and  "Ben 
Hur." 
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A  Valuable  New 
Visual  Aid 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  visual  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  new 
Trans-Lux  Opaque  Projector.  This 
projector,  in  conjunction  with  the  well- 
known  Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture 
Screen,  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
in  any  semi-lighted  classroom  to  show 
ANY  picture  material,  such  as  news- 
paper cuttings,  a  magazine  or  text  book 
pages,  photographs  or  post  cards. 

The  optics  of  this  new  equipment  an 
of  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
lens  used  is  of  such  precise  optical  cor- 
rection that  it  is  in  reality  equal  to  the 
finest  photographic  anastigmat  made. 
This  means  that  such  material  as  line 
diagrams  or  maps  are  reproduced  and 
projected  with  perfect  definition,  there 
being  no  aberration  at  any  part  of  the 
screen. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  old- 
style  opaque  projectors,  has  been  the 
discomfort  experienced  from  their  be- 
coming very  hot  after  they  have  been  in 
use  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Furthermore,  it  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  find  that  a  favorite  picture  had 
become  somewhat  scorched  if  it  had 
been  left  in  the  projector  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.  With  the  new  Trans- 
Lux  Opaque  Projector  this  difficulty  is 
completely  overcome  by  a  very  ingenious 
mechanical  construction,  plus  the  use  of 
a  suction  blower  which  is  built  into  the 
projector.  Actual  thermometer  tests 
show  that  a  printed  page  or  a  photo- 
graph may  be  left  safely  in  this  new 
projector  indefinitely.  The  projector  has 
also  been  tested  with  the  lights  on  for 
a  period  of  eight  hours  continuously, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  back 
remains  comfortable  to  handle  even 
though  the  room  and  projector  may  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  usual 
70-degrees. 

This  entire  equipment  has  been 
worked  Out  very  successfully,  and  many 
of  the  leading  educators  have  pro- 
nounced this  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  visual  education. 


CHARACTER   ANALYSIS 

That  subtle  something  that  turns 

FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

Is  graphically  and  simply  ex- 
plained, in  a  very  complete  and 
practical  way,  in  a  handy  book, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  written 
by  a  Master  Character  Analyst 
and  Sales  Expert.  Sent  to  any 
address,    postpaid   for 

ONLY    TWO    DOLLARS    ($2.00) 

THE  KIPPING  INSTITUTE 

{Incorporated) 

206  East  Monroe  Street 

Springfield,    Illinois 
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Taking  the  Saw  Factory  to  the  User 


IN  "THE  METEOR,"  E.  C.  At- 
kins &  Company,  of  Indian- 
apolis, the  "Silver  Steel  Saw- 
People,"  have  put  the  motion  pic- 
ture to  work  to  show  cross-cut  saw 
users,  particularly  the  men  in  the 
woods,  how  their  famous  Silver 
Steel  Segment  Ground  Cross  Cut 
Saws  are  made.  In  other  words, 
they  almost  literally  take  their  fac- 
tory to  the  saw  user. 

They  have  equipped  a  motor 
truck  with  a  generator,  which  is 
run  by  the  engine  of  the  truck  to 
make  electric  current  so  that  the 
picture  can  be  shown  by  the  elec- 
tricity thus  generated,  almost  any 
place  in  the  woods.  The  truck  car- 
ries two  moving  picture  projectors, 
a     lighting     outfit,     an     aluminum 


screen  and  a  steel  collapsible  frame 
on  which  the  screen  is  mounted. 
The  outfit  is  manned  by  an  opera- 
tor and  a  cross  cut  saw  demonstra- 
tor. They  travel  from  town  to 
town  and  from  one  woods  opera- 
tion to  another,  showing  this  won- 
derful picture.  When  a  location  is 
reached  where  it  has  been  decided 
to  show  the  picture,  the  moving 
picture  paraphernalia  can  be  as- 
sembled in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  a  picture  shown  on  the  screen. 
"The  Meteor"  is  a  story  of  the 
birth  of  the  cross  cut  saw.  In  pre- 
paring the  scenario  for  this  pic- 
ture, it  was  necessary  to  delve  into 
the  past  and  obtain  data  and  cor- 
rect patterns  of  saws  used  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  world's  history. 


The  first  scene  illustrates  saws 
which  legend  tells  us  were  in  use 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the 
Bronze  Age.  Next  comes  the  dis- 
covery of  iron,  after  which  saws 
were  made  from  that  metal,  then 
on  down  to  the  discovery  of  steel, 
when  steel  cross  cut  saws  were  first 
made.  The  picture  then  goes  on  to 
show  the  various  processes  which 
help  to  make  the  Atkins  Cross  Cut 
Saws  famous  for  their  fast-cutting, 
easy-running,  edge-holding  quali- 
ties. 

Thus  far,  great  success  has  at- 
tended the  exhibition  of  "The  Me- 
teor." It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  obtain  nation-wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  picture  in  the  near 
future. 


A.  R.  C. 


Jr.  R.  C. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-theatrical  organizations  through  the  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 
Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental  rates — $2.00   per  reel  per  day — $10.00  per  reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring  prompt  service  and  minimum  transporta- 
tion charges.     All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 
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eeping'  Abreast  o, 
/Screen 


Brief   comments   on   current   films  for   the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


YOLANDA 


A  great  thing  was  done  when 
every  emotion  the  human  frame 
ever  knew  was  gathered  and  put  on 
the  screen  in  its  proper  form,  ex- 
cept hate!  The  director  and  the 
cast  did  this  in  YOLANDA.  The 
cast  is  advertised  as  all-star,  and  it 
is,  which  counts  for  the  lack  of 
hate  in  the  daily  life  of  its  mem- 
bers that  prevents  them  from  reg- 
istering any  good  hearty  hates  on 
the  screen. 

This  is  one  of  Charles  Major's 
stories  adapted  by  Luther  Reed.  It 
is  played  by  the  same  cast  that  gave 
us  "When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower." 

The  Princess  Mary  who,  after 
the  custom  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  which  she  lived,  was  promised 
by  her  father  to  marry  the  Duke  of 
a  neighboring  country,  had  the 
sweet  old-fashioned  idea  that  she 
should  marry  for  love.  Attending 
a  silk  fair  in  the  guise  of  Yolanda, 
a  townman's  daughter,  she  meets 
and  loves  a  visiting  knight  whom 
she  later  discovers  to  be  the  one 
chosen  for  her.  All  is  happy — for 
only  a  moment.  This  Duke  Max- 
imilian, still  believing  the  Princess 
to  be  Yolanda,  admits  that  he  loves 
her — and  along  the  moat-side  path 
comes  a  visiting  French  courtier, 
interrupting  the  pretty  scene  by  try- 
ing to  kiss  the  supposed  village 
maid.  That  doesn't  do  at  all.  Max- 
millian  throws  the  rude  one  into 
the  deep  wet  moat  and  is  thrown 
into  the  castle  dungeon  for  his 
pains,  and  accused  of  being  a  spy. 
But  Princess  Mary  contrives  that 
he  be  set  free  to  meet  his  accuser 
in  combat.    He  wins. 

In  the  meantime,  the   old   Duke 


of  Burgundy,  Princess  Mary's 
father,  becomes  involved  in  war ; 
and  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
France  he  changes  his  mind  and 
arranges  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  less  than  half-witted  son 
of  the  decrepit  Louis  XI  of  France. 
Mary  objecting,  she  is  picked  up 
bodily  and  delivered  to  the  King 
of  France  while  her  real  fiancee  is 
out  gathering  his  own  retainers  to 
fight  in  her  father's  army.  While 
we  wait  for  the  inevitable  rescue 
we  watch  some  magnificent  storms 
of  emotion,  chiefly  on  the  part  of 
the  Princess.  She  tells  us  all  about 
love  and  despair,  fear  and  even  a 
little  flash  of  happiness;  disgust, 
boredom,  weariness,  entreaty,  long- 
ing, prayer,  and  wild  hysteries  — 
without  saying  a  word  that  we  can 
understand.  That,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  pure-hearted  girl  who 
doesn't  even  seem  to  hate  her  harsh 
and    unnatural     father,    and    who 


shows  the  strength  of  a  martyr  in 
her  allegiance  to  her  beloved,  make 
Marion  Davies  truly  great  in  the 
title  role.  Lyn  Harding,  as  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  be  men- 
tioned here  because  he  doesn't  live 
much  longer  in  the  story.  He  is  dis- 
posed of  by  losing  his  life  in  his 
war.  But  while  he  lasts  he  is  a 
finished  artist,  and  all  the  more  to 
be  appreciated  because  he  is  carry- 
ing a  pari,  that  no  modern  gentle- 
man would  pattern  after  in  actual 
life.  He  makes  the  optience  dislike 
the  old  Duke.  And  so  does  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  succeed  in  making  the 
optience  dislike  the  imperious 
schemer,  old  Louis  XI,  whose 
greedy  character  he  so  smoothly 
portrays. 

But  we  must  finish  the  story. 
When  Maxmillian  rejoins  the  army 
of  Burgundy  and  learns  where  Mary 
has  been  sent,  he  takes  a  few  of  his 
trusty  warriors  and  calls  on  the 
King  of  France  and  tries  to  trick 
him  into  sending  Mary  back  for  a 
visit  to  her  father.  The  ruse  is  sus- 
pected, Max  is  slated  for  the  hang- 
ing-tree, Mary  reaches  his  room  in 
the  castle  and  warns  him,  Max  bor- 
rows a  small  suit  of  armor  to  fit 
Mary,  and  together  they  flee  at- 
tended by  the  trusty  warriors. 
There  is  a  pause,  however,  and  a 
terrific  battle  with  the  King's  re- 
tainers, before  the  final  successful 
escape  and  happy  ending.    But  the 


YOLANDA" — Marion   Davies   as   Princess   Mary 
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"YOLANDA"— The    Trial    by    Combat 


optience  sits  tight  because  it  knows 
that  the  director  is  skillful  and  will 
steer  all  the  good  people  out  of 
trouble  and  leave  all  the  bad  ones 
back  in  the  old  King's  castle  or 
down  in  the  muddy  moat. 

For  clean  drama,  sweet  love- 
making,  pure  fun,  vivid  character 
portrayal,  magnificent  scenery  and 
artistic  close-ups,  there  comes  only 
once  in  a  while  the  equal  of  YO- 
LANDA. It  is  suitable  for  any  op- 
tience, except  possibly  for  the 
highly  emotional  child  who  tends  to 
become  feverish  over  any  succes- 
sion of  very  realistic  tense  situa- 
tions. For  almost  everyone,  how- 
ever, there  is  humor  and  comedy 
enough  for  ample  relief  in  the  act- 
ing of  Maclyn  Arbuckle  as  Bishop 
Balue,  of  John  Dooley  as  the  piti- 
ful idiot  Dauphin,  and  of  Leon  Er- 
rol  as  the  innkeeper.  The  energetic 
manliness  of  Maximilian,  so  well 
played  by  Paul  Graves,  and  the 
stately  but  sympathetic  womanli- 
ness of  the  mother  of  the  heroine, 
as  played  with  artistic  finish  by 
Theresa  Maxwell  Conover,  further 
relieve  the  homely  and  probably 
quite  natural  harshness  of  parts  of 
the  play.  How  could  life  in  stone 
castles,  without  stoves,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  every  little 
ruler  was  his  own  supreme  court, 
be  anything  but-  harsh  ?  For  its  his- 


torical background,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  reasons  stated,  YO- 
LANDA is  worth  seeing. 

A  Cosmopolitan  production  dis- 
tributed by  Goldywn. 


THE  GIRL  OF  THE 
LIMBERLOST 

At  last  this  charming  story  from 
the  pen  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter  is 
available  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  get  most  of  their  literature 
from  the  screen.  And  they  seem 
to  love  it  as  well  as  the  slower 
readers  of  books  a  decade  or  so  ago 
loved  the  Bird  Woman  and  her 
elfin  protege  of  the  swamps.  The 
film,  it  is  true,  plays  up  some  of 
the  stark  human  motives  which  the 
words  of  the  book  do  not  so  forc- 
ibly   thrust    upon    unsophisticated 


"GIRL    OF  THE   LIMBERLOST" 


minds,  but  the  more  beautiful  parts 
of  the  story  are  likewise  empha- 
sized so  that  the  whole  is  well  bal- 
anced enough  to  please  the  author- 
ess herself — and,  as  she  says,  no 
one  could  be  more  critical  of  what 
is  done  to  a  book  when  putting  it 
on  the  screen. 

Because  little  Elnora  Comstock 
was  born  on  the  black  night  when 
her  father  was  lost  in  the  quick- 
sands, her  mother  blames  her  for 
the  tragedy  and  treats  her  with 
harsh  indifference  all  during  her 
girlhood.  The  girl  flees  to  the 
Limberlost  Swamp  during  her 
spare  hours,  where  she  learns  to 
know  and  love  the  many  forms  of 
life  found  there.  The  Sintons, 
neighbors  who  love  the  girl,  intro- 
duce her  to  the  Bird  Woman,  a 
professional  naturalist,  who  teaches 
her  how  to  collect  and  market  valu- 
able moths.  Phil  Amnion,  a  clean 
young  chap,  admires  Elnora  for  her 
courage  in  trying  to  get  an  educa- 
tion and  tries  to  help  her,  thus  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  his 
wealthy  and  snobbish  fiancee.  The 
conflict  of  natures  runs  throughout 
the  story — Mrs.  Comstock  vs.  the 
Sintons ;  Edith  Carr,  Phil's  fiancee, 
vs.  Elnora ;  the  sour  against  the 
sweet,  the  vindictive  against  the 
courageous. 

Through  a  well-woven  plot  of 
many  events  and  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  essential  charac- 
ters, Elnora  finally  wins  the  money 
for  her  college  education  by  com- 
pleting a  valuable  collection  of 
moths,  Mts.  Comstock  loses  her  il- 
lusion about  her  long-dead  husband 
and  begins  to  make  up  for  the  years 
she  has  refused  to  love 
her  daughter,  Edith 
sheds  her  selfishness 
and  finds  she  loves 
Phil's  friend,  Hart 
Henderson,  and  Phil 
himself  wins  the  girl 
who  has  deep  in  her 
heart  loved  him  for  a 
long  time — Elnora,  the 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost. 
Gloria  Grey  as  "El- 
nora," and  Raymond 
McKee  as  "Philip,"  do 
well  indeed.  Emily 
Fitzrov  as  "Kate  Com- 
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stock,"  Gertrude  Olmsted  as 
"Edith  Carr,"  Virginia  Boardman 
as  "Mrs.  S  i  n  t  o  n,"  and  Jack 
Daugherty  as  "Freckles,"  share 
secondary  honors  with  Lisamae 
Grey  as  "The  Bird  Woman." 
The  others  in  the  cast  were  well 
chosen.  Although  some  of  the  im- 
pulsive scenes  lack  a  little  of  the 
naivity  to  be  expected  in  actual  life 
of  the  sort  dealt  with  in  the  story, 
the  whole  film  makes  an  impression 
worthy  of  comment. 

Released  by  Film  Booking  Offices 
of  America,  Inc. 


"THE  STORY   WITHOUT   A   NAME" 

And  it  is  a  story  that  is  hard  to 
name,  too,  with  all  that  it  suggests  in 
the  line  of  careless  patriotism.  Human 
ambitions  and  frailties  are  portrayed — 
the  same  kind  that  we  can  see  every 
.day  all  around  us.  But  in  this  story 
they  are  made  to  serve  a  hair-raising 
purpose,  and  they  are  exaggerated  some- 
what, perhaps,  the  better  to  bring  out 
the  various  points  of  the  plot.  Aside 
from  a  little  extra  violence  here  and 
there,  and  a  few  extra  dashes  of  brutal- 


Alan  and  Mary  Captives,  in  "The 
Without   A    Name" 


ity  on  the  part  of  the 
villians,  the  film  follows 
faithfully  the  melodra- 
matic scheme  used  since 
literature  was  invented 
— good  people  create 
something  of  value,  bad 
people  try  to  take  it  away 
from  them,  and  the  hero 
wins  both  the  fight  and 
the  true-hearted  girl. 

Of  course,  in  this  case, 
there  are  the  most  mod- ' 
ern  possible  trimmings, 
giving  the  film  an  im- 
mense interest.  If  you 
go  to  the  movies  just  for 
love  stories  or  just  for 
fine  acting,  you  may  wish 
you  had  saved  your  time.  But.  if  you 
go  because  you  like  to  see  the  latest 
radio  stories,  with  up-to-date  aeroplane 
stunts,  or  if  you  love  anything  with 
rapid  action  and  a  patriotic  thrill,  you 
will  not  be  sorry.  The  small  boy  was 
never  born  with  eyes,  in  the  United 
States,  who  would  not  dote  on  such  a 
film. 

Alan  Holt  has  just  perfected  a  radio- 
ray  projector  for  the  government.  This 
projector  can  be  controlled  so  as  to  stun 
or  kill  an  enemy  at  a  great  distance. 
Before  the  model  was  perfected,  the 
secret  agents  of  a  foreign  power  had 
stolen  the  plans  as  they  then  stood.  But 
they  could  not  complete  the  projector, 
so  they  kidnapped  Holt  and  his  sweet- 
heart, Mary  Walworth — the  daughter  of 
an  Admiral — and  marooned  them  sepa- 
rately until  Holt  should  give  in  and 
complete  the  deadly  weapon  for  them. 
Many  delicate  touches  are  given  to  the 
plot  by  the  use  of  the  radio.  The  plot- 
ters listen  in  on  radio  conversations  be- 
tween Alan  and  Mary,  the  world  is 
searched  by  radio  for  the  missing  young 
people,  Alan  builds  a  hand-operated 
generator  which  finally  gives  him  enough 
amperage  to  send  out  his  call  for  help, 
and  the  call  is  heard  by  the  Admiral 
on  his  battleship,  by  Alan's  former  as- 
sociates in  the  service, 
and  by  the  plotters,  all 
at  once.  Then  starts  an 
exciting  race  by  everyone 
concerned,  toward  the 
hero's  sea  -  side  prison. 
The  hero  takes  this  oc- 
casion to  make  his  way 
by  a  raft  out  to  the  rum- 
runner where  Mary  is 
held  prisoner,  and  res- 
cues her  in  Jack  Dempsey 
style  just  in  time  to  see 
an  aeroplane  from  the 
battleship  bomb  and  sink 
the  fast  yacht  of  the 
arch-plotter.  All  the  good 
neople  are  rescued  and 
infer  that  the  bad  people 
sank. 


The  writing  and  direction  of  this 
were  cleverly  done  in  some  respects 
notably  in  emphasizing  what  embaras- 
sing  results  may  follow  when  otherwise 
sane  people  listen  to  flattery  or  do  not 
make  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  confidential  enterprises.  The 
story,  while  not  to  be  labeled  as  anti- 
pacifist,  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  believe  in  national  defense.  Agnes 
Ayres  as  "Mary,"  and  Antonio  Moreno 
as  "Alan,"  are  pleasing  although  too 
conscious  of  themselves.  The  support- 
ing cast  keeps  the  plot  moving  by  action 
rather  than  by  acting. 

Released  by  Famous  Player s-Laskv. 


Story 


"DAYS  OF  '49" 

No  period  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
West  is  so  full  of  romantic  interest  and 
dramatic  circumstances  as  the  early  days 
of  California  from  the  time  that  terri- 
tory was  under  Mexican  control ; 
through  the  discovery  of  gold  within  its 
borders,  to  its  transition  from  the  yoke 
of  Mexico  to  the  freedom  secured  by 
becoming  a  part  of  the  United   States. 

"Days  of  '49"  is  a  stirring  chapter 
film  containing  many  of  the  historical 
incidents  of  this  period.  Many  of  the 
details  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
old  days,  and  in  some  cases  the  orig- 
inal properties  are  used.  Two  antique 
cannon  which  were  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  Los  Angeles  against  the  invad- 
ing army  are  included  and  were  fired 
for  the  first  time  in  sixty  years.  A 
number  of  the  scenes  were  taken  at  the 
old  Franciscan  Mission  near  San  Fer- 
nando, within  a  short  walk  of  which  a 
native,  Francisco  Lopez,  in  1841  found 
the  first  gold  in  California.  This  fact 
is  little  known  except  by  historians,  the 
popular  impression  being  that  Jas.  W. 
Marshall  was  the  original  discoverer,  in 
1848. 

The  history  of  California  at  this  time 
is  closely  interwoven  with  the  career  of 
Captain  John  Augustus  Sutter,  a  man 
of  great  importance  at  that  time.  Cap- 
tain Sutter  erected  the  Sutter  Fort  near 
where  his  partner,  Marshall,  discovered 
gold. 
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The  signing  of  the  "Cahuenga 
Capitulation,"  by  which  California 
ultimately  joined  the  Union  upon  the 
surrender  .of  Governor  General  Pio 
Pico  to  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
was  filmed  on  the  exact  location 
where  the  original  capitulation  took 
place,  it  having  been  authentically 
located  by  members  of  the  California 
Historical  Society.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Pico  family,  the 
original  richly  ornamental  saddle 
used  by  Governor  Pio  Pico,  was  used 
in  this  picture.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
when  a  film  organization  utilizes  its 
resources  for  the  picturization  and 
permanent  recording  of  such  histori- 
cally important  events  in  American 
history  as  those  on  the  western  coast 
in  the  forties. 

Released  by  Arrow  Films. 


"DAYS   OF   '49" Senora   Cardosa   warns 

her  father 

The  City  of  Sacramftito  now  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  original  Sutter's 
Fort.  Sutter  was  given  an  extensive 
grant  by  the  Mexican  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, comprising  a  large  territory  sur- 
rounding what  is  now  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento. He  was  a  man  of  broad  vis- 
ion, warm-hearted  and  open-handed.  It 
was  from  his  Fort  that  the  first  relief 
was  sent  to  the  ill-fated  Donner  party 
who  were  snowed  in  at  Donner's  Lake 
in  the  winter  of  '47.  The  history  of  the 
Donner  party  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
and  heart-rending. 

For  sixteen  days  after  California  was 
wrested  from  Mexican  control,  it  was 
an  independent  Republic,  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  nations.  This  unique 
condition  was  brought  about  by  an 
armed  force  of  only  twenty-four  men. 
The  Flag  of  California,  as  designed  and 
created  at  that  time  by  a  relative  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a  red  bear  on  a 
field  of  white,  with  one  star  in  the  up- 
per left  hand  corner.  The  star  indi- 
cated hope  for  admittance  to  the  United 
States.      The   making   of   this   first   bear 


Flag  is  shown  in  "Davs  of  '49." 


"DAYS    OF 


'49." — For 
freedom 
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WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MINER 
In  this  film,  which  is  four  reels  in 
length,  the  principle  of  "Safety  First"  is 
woven  into  the  story  of  "Lucky"  Burns, 
a  carefree  young  coal  miner  who  is  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  danger  and  to  take 
big  chances  in  order  to  increase/  his 
daily  output  of  coal.  "Lucky,"  however, 
learns  the  lesson  of  "Safety  First,"  as 
shown  in  a  realistic  scene  where  his 
neglect  to  pull  down  a  block  of  loose 
coal  results  in  his  leg  being  crushed. 
His  life  is  saved  by  a  "buddy  whose 
knowledge  of  first  aid  enables  him 
to  apply  promptly  the  proper  emer- 
gency measures.  "Lucky,"  after  his 
accident,  concludes  to  take  the  first 
aid  and  mine  rescue  training  offered 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  a  knowledge  which  is  of  im- 
mense practical  aid  later  in  the  story. 
Following  the  arrival  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alines  rescue  car  in  Tipple- 
ville,  the  typical  midwestern  coal 
mining  town  in  which  the  story  is 
laid,  the  gathering  of  several  hun- 
dred coal  miners  at  the  mine  mouth 
for  their  day's  labor  is  shown.  The 
miners  obtain  their  "life  checks,"  de- 
scend the  shaft,  and  proceed  in  long 


trains  of  mine  cars  through  the  shad- 
owy underground  depths  to  their  daily 
work.  As  "Lucky"  and  his  "buddy"  are 
engaged  in  loading  coal  the  sound  of  a 
mine  explosion  is  heard.  They  rush  to- 
ward an  entry,  only  to  sense  that  deadly 
mine  gases  lie  in  that  direction.  "Lucky," 
utilizing  his  new  knowledge,  retreats  to 
a  safer  part  of  the  mine,  gathers  about 
him  a  number  of  his  comrades,  and  in- 
structs them  in  the  method  of  building 
a  barricade  to  protect  themselves  against 
the   deadly  afterdamp. 

Meantime,  in  a  series  of  vivid  pic- 
tures, the  power-plant  whistle  gives  the 
disaster  signal ;  the  frenzied  women  and 
children  of  the  town  rush  to  the  mine 
entrance ;  and  the  rescue  men  trained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  wearing  the  odd- 
looking  oxygen  breathing  apparatus, 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  imperiled  min- 
ers. 

Behind  his  hastily  improvised  barri- 
cade, hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, "Lucky"  Burns  instructs  his  "bud- 
dies" how  to  conserve  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  He  puts  out  crudely 
written  signs  to  guide  the  rescuing 
part}*,  and  details  men  to  rap  on  the  rib 
as  a  signal  to  the  rescuers. 

Vivid  glimpses  of  the  rescue  crew 
making  their  way  through  the  dark 
mine  passages  are  given,  and  finally  the 
rescue  of  the  entire  party,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  conversion  of  "Lucky" 
Burns  to  "Safety  First"  principles  is  de- 
picted. "Lucky"  has  his  reward  in  win- 
ning the  hand  of  pretty  Mary  Kincaid, 
the  girl  of  his  choice.  He  is  awarded 
the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  safety  medal  for 
heroism  in  time  of  mine  disaster  and  is 
appointed  mine  safety  inspector  for  the 
Tippleville  district. 

"When  a  Man's  a  Miner"  presents 
what  are  perhaps  the  most  faithful  and 
vivid  coal  mining  scenes  yet  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Released  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


LONG  BEACH  FILMS  SELF 

To  enlist  the  interest  of  investors 
in  its  industrial  harbor  development 
Long  Beach,  California,  has  trans- 
ferred its  visions  of  future  marine  de- 
velopment to  the  celluloid.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  in  connection  with  an 
industrial  survey  of  the  city  which  has 
passed  the  playground  stage  and  now 
aspires  to  become  a  grown-up  eco- 
nomic unit. 


Logical  Extravagance 

"I  hear,"  said  Smith,  "that  you  bring 

your  wife  a  box  of  candy  every  day." 

"Yes,"  replied  Newlywed,  "it's  always 

a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  you 

have   something  to  eat  in  the  house." 
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IN  EVERY  WOMAN'S  LIFE 

Although  this  film  is  mis-named  and 
is  full  of  wild  adventures  it  contains  a 
feature  which  is  sometimes  heard  about 
but  seldom  seen.  One  of  the  characters 
can  actually  TALK  with  his  eyes!  The 
story  is  an  international  one  of  two 
good  men  and  a  bad  one  who  all  love 
the  same  girl,  Sara  Lansdale.  Carleton, 
a  wealthy  American,  owns  the  winning 
horse  in  a  great  race  in  France.     Sara 


elopes  with  him.  Her  former  lover, 
Julian  Greer,  sees  her  and  tries  to  meet 
her  but  falls  into  the  sea.  Count  Coti, 
who  owned  the  losing  horse  and  also 
loved  Sara,  was  at  hand  and  rescued 
Julian,  but  was  himself  paralyzed  by 
a  last  moment  collision  with  a  life-boat. 
Carleton  is  proven  a  villain,  and  Sara 
marries  Count  Coti,  and  cares  for  him 
tenderly  although  the  only  way  he  can 


Sorrow 


Joy 

make  his  wants  or  feelings  known  is 
by  the  expression  of  his  eyes.  Carleton 
again  appears,  attacks  Sara,  is  fought 
off  by  Julian  who  happens  along  provi- 
dentially, and  is  killed  by  Coti  in  a  sud- 
den desperate  revival  of  energy  which 
proves  fatal  also  to  the  invalid.  That 
leaves  only  the  original  pair,  Julian  and 


Hate 

Sara,  who  are  married  and  live  happily 
ever   after. 

Virginia  Valli  plays  "Sara,"  and 
Stuart  Holmes  and  Lloyd  Hughes  keep 
things  stirred  up  as  Carleton  and  Julian. 
But  the  eyes  belong  to  Marc  Mac- 
Dermott,  who  is  said  to  have  practiced 
many  weary  hours  to  make  his  eyes  be- 
have as  per  schedule  in  the  character 
of  "Count  Coti." 

Released  by  First   National. 


Fear 


THE  TURMOIL 

This  is  a  homely  Booth  Tarkington 
story  about  a  self-made,  rich  man — 
narrow  and  domineering,  though  kind- 
hearted  at  the  bottom — who  wanted  to 
mould  his  three  sons  into  exact  replicas 
of  himself.  He  succeeded  with  two  of 
them,  but  the  third,  the  youngest  son, 
was  unhappy.  The  poor  boy  wanted  to 
be  a  poet  and  when  they  put  him  into 
the  shop,  the  roar  of  the  machines  made 
him  a  nervous  wreck.  He  was  sent  to 
a  sanitarium  and  when  he  came 
home,  his  father  sent  him  straight  back 
to  the  factory  to  "knock  the  nonsense 
out  of  him."  Just  about  that  time  all 
manner  of  tragic  things  began  to  happen 
to  the  family  which  taught  the  old  men 
a  few  lessons  and  changed  his  mind  on 
a  score  of  things. 

The  oldest  son  who  spent  an  average 
of  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  office — 
just  like  his  worthy  father — discovered 
that  his  wife  had  ceased  to  love  him 
because  he  neglected  her.  So  he  re- 
hired. The  second  son,  clever  and  suc- 
cessful but  just  a  bit  too  self  assured 
and  dominating  like  his  father,  was 
killed  in  an  accident  through  his  own 
negligence.  The  third  son,  the  poet, 
steeled  his  nerves,  set  his  teeth  and 
worked  on,  though  he  was  supremely 
unhappy  in  such  surroundings. 

There  is  also  the  inevitable  love  story 
in  the  plot,  a  very  beautiful  and  tender 
affair  between  the  poet  boy  and  a 
neighbor  girl,    which   ends   successfully. 

This  is  a  very  good  film  depicting  a 
very  real  bit  of  life.  The  actors — all 
extremely  well  chosen  as  to  type — give 
an     excellent     performance,     especially 


George  Hackathorne  in  the  role  of  the 
sensitive  poet.      His  characterization  is 
very  subtle  and  sincere.     The  direction 
by  Hobart  Henley  is  very  good. 
Universal  Jewel. 


"ROMANCE  RANCH" 

The  entire  plot  is  based  on  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  fifty  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  story. 

A  pony  express  rider  carrying  mail 
in  the  foot-hills  of  California  was  killed 
by  Indians  who  cast  the  mail-bag  down 
into  a  gulch  where  later  it  was  un- 
earthed by  a  dredge.  One  of  the  lost 
letters  disclosed  the  hiding  place  of  a 
will  which  affected  the  lives  of  two 
brothers.  The  delivery  of  this  letter 
reversed  the  position  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  brothers.  As  usual,  the  younger 
generation  meet  and  fall  in  love,  and 
after  several  quixotic  adventures  there 
is  a  happy  ending. 

Bernard  Seigle  did  a  fine  bit  of  acting 
in  the  minor  role  of  Filipe,  the  poor 
brother. 

The  balance  of  the  cast  were  inoffen- 
sive. 

Released  by  Fox. 


Rev.  Wm.  E.  Clark  of  Memphis  has 
put  Bill  Hart  into  church  work,  using 
a  Hart  film  to  teach  a  lesson  of  eth- 
ics and  to  illustrate  his  sermon.  Use 
of  the  motion  picture  to  give  point 
to  church  devotions  has  become  a 
commonplace  in  that  city  within  a  few 
months  of  its  inauguration  by  Rev. 
Clark. 


THE  SIGNAL  TOWER 

A  plot  that  is  transparent  throughout, 
so  that  you  know  from  the  very  be- 
ginning how  it  is  going  to  end  and 
foresee  the  crises  and  the  climax,  is 
never  interesting.  This  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  the  SIGNAL  TOWER. 

It  is  a  carefully  constructed  melo- 
drama, with  all  those  good  old  dramatic 
tricks,  a  good  man  versus  villain,  the 
problem  of  love  versus  duty,  etc.,  and 
yet  it  misses  the  mark.  There  is  no 
conflict  in  the  characters  themselves  — 
that  one  element  which  makes  drama  — 
and  life  too,  —  so  exciting.  The  des- 
patcher  is  so  virtuous  that  when  he  is 
torn  between  his  desire  to  dash  home 
and  save  his  wife  from  the  aggressive 
ardor  of  the  roomer,  and  his  duty  of 
saving  the  Limited  from  crashing  into  a 
run-away  freight  train  —  we  know  sure 
as  fate  that  duty  will  win.  The  villain 
too  is  excessively  obvious.  And  the 
good  mother  and  virtuous  wife?  Why, 
one  glimpse  of  Virginia  Valli's  sweet 
and  pure  face,  ought  to  dispel  any 
doubts  on  that  score. 

Nevertheless  the  picture  is  well 
played.  Wallace  Beery  is  the  villain  and 
gives,  as  usual,  an  inimitable  character. 
Rockliffe  Fellows,  as  the  dutiful  husband, 
is  good,  and  Virginia  Valli  is  charming 
and  natural.  But  all  this  does  not  save 
the  picture  from  being  dull.  We  hope 
to  see  these  good  actors  again,  in  a 
better  plot  and  under  more  interesting 
direction. 

Released  by  Universal. 
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FLIRTING  WITH  LOVE 

The  story  is  not  half  as  frivolous  as 
the  title  might  imply.  But  then,  titles 
of  movies  are  meant  to  be  intriguing 
rather  than  interpretative.  Sometimes 
they  are  even  more  intriguing  than  the 
film  itself,  though  not  in  this  case  where 
the  plot  is  so  original  as  to  keep  one 
guessing  until  the  very  last  minute — a 
thing  one  can  say  of  very  few  of  the 
so-called   entertainment  pictures. 

A  little  actress,  who  has  risen  from 
the  working  ranks,  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  a  rather  indecorous 
comedy.  The  hit  does  not  last  long 
though,  for  at  the  recommendation  of 
Wade  Cameron,  noted  alienist,  moralist 
and  amateur  playwright,  the  show  is 
closed  on  the  second  night.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron has  not  seen  the  comedy.  But  his 
friends  have,  and  that  seems  sufficient. 

The  newly  risen  star  whose  career 
seems  ruined,  plans  revenge.  On  learn- 
ing that  Cameron's  two  principal  hobbies 
are  amnesia  and  dual  personality,  she 
goes  to  the  alienist's  home,  collapses  in 
his  hall,  forgets  everything  about  her- 
self, including  her  name  and  address 
and,  in  fact,  develops  both  diseases  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  alienist  is  ex- 
tremely interested.  His  kindly  mother 
is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  girl 
inflicted  with  such  trouble,  and  thus  the 


little  actress  remains  in  their  home  for 
treatment  and  observation. 

Our  star's  idea  was  to  make  a  fool 
of  the  professor  and  ruin  his  name  as 
an  alienist.  She  succeeds,  but  in  the 
process  her  little  heart  softens  and  in 
the  end  there  are  two  enamored  fools 
instead  of  one.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  tremendously  intriguing  and  it  would 
not  do  to  give  it  away. 

Colleen  Moore  gives  a  superb  per- 
formance and  is  ably  assisted  by  Con- 
way Tearle,  as  the  romantic  scientist, 
and  by  the  other  members  of  the  cast. 
The  direction,  by  John  Francis  Dillon, 
is  very  good.  So  are  photography  and 
settings. 

First  National. 


ALL    ABOUT    BASS    FISHING 

For  the  angler  —  "Black  Bass  and 
Bass  Craft,"  by  Sheridan  R.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  both  an  expert  zoologist 
and  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  in 
this  new  bass  book  he  describes  in 
popular  style  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  the  different  varieties  of  black  bass, 
and  discusses  all  the  fine  points  of  bass 
craft.  He  writes  of  methods  he  has 
actually  tested  in  deep  waters,  pools, 
ledges,  and  rushes,  at  every  possible 
season.      (The   MacMillan   Company.) 


POTASH   AND   PERLMUTTER 
IN  ACTION 

Those  of  the  American  public  who 
have  been  delighted  by  the  charac- 
teristic doings  of  Messrs.  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  in  the  press  and  on  the 
stage  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Sam- 
uel Goldwin  expects  to  produce  one 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  film  each 
year,  and  thus  keep  these  laughable 
partners  as  an  enduring  American  in- 
stitution. There  are  four  of  the  Mon- 
tague Glass  stories  ready  to  be  made 
into  pictures.  "Business  Before  Pleas- 
ure," which  takes  the  partners  into 
the  motion  picture  business,  will  be 
remembered  as  a  great  stage  hit. 
When  it  arrives  in  the  motion  picture 
houses,  it  will  be  under  another  title, 
but  that  will  not  spoil  the  story. 

The  principal  aim  in  making  this 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  series,  one 
a  year,  is  to  keep  the  public  laughing. 
It  will  be  happy  to  pay  the  admission 
price  for  clean  fun.  The  author,  Mon- 
tague Glass,  apparently  has  settled  in 
Hollywood,  and  so  will  be  right  on 
the  spot  to  give  assistance  in  making 
these  productions  most  effective. 


Electricity  in  the  Motor  Car 

g  SERIES  of  films  has  been  brought  out  by  the  North  East 
Electric  Company  to  explain  the  electrical  system  in  the 
automobile.  These  films  demonstrate  graphically  the  elementary 
principles  of  operation  of  the  Electric  Generator,  Starting  Motor 
and  Ignition  through  a  unique  combination  of  animated  diagrams, 
sectional  views  and  glimpses  of  the  units  in  use  in  every  class  of 
automotive  service. 

The  subjects  covered  by  this  series  are  available  in  sets  of  1  or  2 
reels  and  are  furnished  on  full  width  non-inflammable  stock. 

Folder  "D",  giving  detailed  arrangement  of  the  subjects  and  con- 
taining a  booking  coupon,  is  available  upon  request. 

These  films  are  distributed  at  no  charge  except  for  transportation. 

N^rth  East  Electric  Ca. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Starter-Generators  Ignition-Generators 

Generators  iilMMi  Horns 

Starting  Motors  3«§P'  Speedometers 

Ignition  Units  Switches  and  Regulators 

Service  Test  Equipment 
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Film  Service 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter     d.      For    addresses    consult    list    in    this    issue. 


WESTERN  PLATEAUS.  The  beautiful 
Western  Plateau  region  is  visualized  by  this 
film;  the  physiography  and  the  climate  of  the 
Colorado   Plateau.     The   Great  Basin  and  the 


AGRICULTURE 

DATES  —  AMERICA'S  NEW  FRUIT 
CROP.  Shows  how  determination,  applied 
science,  and  irrigation  water  have  transformed 
the  desert  land  of  the  southwest  into  produc- 
tive date  orchards;  methods  of  date  culture 
and  insect  control;  establishment  of  an  exten- 
sive new  industry  through  Government  effort. 
One  reel,  (p,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Plant  Industry. 
d,  U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agric.) 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.  Portrays  the 
dairyman's  life,  feeding  and  milking  cows, 
weighing  milk,  the  dairy  station,  the  silo  and 
farm  buildings,  sanitary  stables,  water  supply, 
farm  machinery,  importance  of  raising  young 
stock — and  all  that  is  involved  in  this  essential 
agricultural  branch.  Two  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Society  for  Visual  Education.) 


AST 


BEAUTY  LAND.  A  polychrome  art  film 
showing  crystal  forms  of  beauty,  springs,  leap- 
ing torrents,  gorge,  waterfalls,  mist  above 
stream,  camp,  sun  and  shadow,  clouds.  One 
reel,      (p,   Sunset-Burrud.      d,  J.  J.   Iris.) 

PENNY  WISE  IN  IDLE  HOURS.  This  is 
a  colored  film  which  shows  the  art  of  crepe 
paper  flower  making,  crepe  rope  weaving,  and 
sealing  wax  craft,  with  the  many  beautiful 
articles  made  in  these  ways.  Especially  use- 
ful as  an  incentive  to  the  home  and  school 
manufacture  of  simple  and  dainty  gifts  for 
the  holiday  season.  One  reel,  (d,  Dennison 
Mfg.    Co.) 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERATURE 

FRANZ  SHUBERT.  Franz  Shubert  and 
Herr  Vogl  step  into  a  Viennese  restaurant. 
Vogl  is  persuaded  to  sing  one  of  Shubert's 
songs,  and  while  he  sings  the  composer  has 
the  inspiration  to  write  another.  Later  Vogl 
sings  this  one  to  Silvia,  loved  by  both  men, 
and  wins  her.  Through  his  suffering  at  the 
loss  of  Silvia,  Shubert  learned  what  he  after- 
ward wrote  in  song.  One  reel.  (p  and  d, 
Fitzpatrick  Pictures.) 

WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Famous  charac- 
ters familiar  through  many  years  of  reading, — 
Ichobod  Crane,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Brom  Bones, 
The  Headless  Horseman,  Gunpowder,  etc., — 
all  these  figures  are  brought  to  life  to  the 
great  delight  of  optiences.  One  reel.  (p, 
Kineto,   d,  Hodkinson.) 


BIOLOGY    AND    SCIENCE 

ALONG  THE  MOONBEAM  TRAIL.  Shows 
the  monsters  that  roamed  the  earth  in  the 
early  ages,  such  as  the  pterodactyl,  the 
stegosaurus,  and  the  trachodon,  all  of  which 
have  been  faithfully  reproduced.  The  story 
is  built  around  the  imaginary  experiences  of 
two  Boy  Scouts  with  these  animals.  Endorsed 
by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Two  reels,  (p, 
Maj.   H.    M.   Dawley.      d,   Lea-Bel.) 


BEYOND  THE  MICROSCOPE.  A  scien- 
tific film  showing  the  decomposition  of  water 
into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  how  the  gases 
burn  and  assist  combustion.  By  animated 
drawings  are  shown  the  structure  of  atoms  and 
how  they  combine  to  form  a  molecule,  and 
also  the  action  of  nuclei,  electrons,  ions,  etc., 
and  how  water  is  formed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  two  gases.  A  treat  to  any  audience.  One 
reel,      (p   and   d,    General   Electric   Co.) 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE.  Migration  of  birds 
of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe.  Showing  their 
flight  from  the  north  to  warmer  lands  for  the 
cold  season  to  pass.  Many  scenes  along  the 
Nile  and  the  Sahara,  Sudanese  village,  where 
the  ostrich  roams  at  will — huge  pelicans — 
eagles  in  flight — crocodiles  neighboring  along 
the  shores  and  beach  where  the  beaked  bird 
searches  his  food,  cranes  in  army,  ibis,  heron, 
flamingoes.     3  reels,     (p  and  d,  Pathe.) 


THROUGH  THE  WONDERLAND  OF 
SCIENCE.  The  heart  a  human  pump,  cir- 
culatory system,  arteries  and  veins;  micro- 
scopic views  of  embryonic  chick  removed  from 
shell,  finer  details  of  circulation,  actual  flow 
of  blood  many  times  enlarged  and  charts  show- 
ing action  of  circulatory  system.  One  reel. 
(/>,  C.  F.  Herm.    d,  Picture  Service  Corp.) 


HEALTH 

SWIMMERS  AND  SWIMMING.  A  sports 
film  showing  swimmers  in  the  making,  prac- 
ticing the  movements  in  and  out  of  the  water. 
Boy  Scout  methods,  transporting  a  non-swim- 
mer on  a  pole,  taking  clothes  across  on  poles, 
etc.;  games  in  the  water;  while  floating,  swim- 
mers join  in  making  symmetrical  figures.  One 
reel,      (p  and  d,  J.  J.  Iris  Productions.) 


AN  EQUAL  CHANCE.  Illustrates  the  work 
of  Public  Health  nurses  and  the  need  for  such 
work.  The  story  is  based  upon  rural  condi- 
tions during  the  influenza  epidemic  and  shows 
the  lack  of  nursing  facilities  in  country  dis- 
tricts. The  film  was  made  in  part  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  but  other  scenes  are  from 
Louisiana  and  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  far 
West.  Red  Cross  Public  Health  nurses  as  well 
as  others  should  find  this  picture  very  effective 
in  presenting  their  work  to  the  communities. 
Two  reels,  (p,  National  Org.  of  Pub.  Health 
Nursing,      d,    Society  for  Vis.   Ed.) 

SWIMMING  AND  DIVING.  Correct  form 
is  shown  in  both  slow  motion  and  normal 
speed  photography,  featuring  well-known  ath- 
letes.    2  reels,      (p  and  d,  Bray  Prod,  Inc.) 

DO  YOU  DRINK  MILK?  A  visit  to  the 
modern  dairy  farm,  care  of  cattle,  bottling  of 
milk  etc.     1  reel,     (p  and  d,  Bray  Prod.  Inc.) 


HISTORY 

ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA.  Particularly  suitable  for  pre- 
Thanksgiving  instruction.  The  first  American 
settlements  are  visualized  both  by  scenics  and 
by  animated  drawings.  The  first  substantial 
homes  and  mills  are  shown,  and  a  contrast  is 
developed  between  the  colonizing  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  mere  exploration  of  the  French. 
The  Appalachian  barrier  is  portrayed,  and  an 
animated  map  shows  the  one  easy  pathway  to 
the  westward,  and  how  the  French  blocked 
the  way.  One  reel.  (p  and  d,  Society  for 
Visual    Education. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  DIE. 
An  old  Indian  chief  tells  a  friendly  white 
man  a  story  of  his  youth.  A  white  man 
stopped  in  a  village  on  his  way  towards  the 
setting  sun.  The  Indians  made  him  welcome. 
When  he  left  he  took  with  him  the  story- 
teller's betrothed,  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  The 
young  brave  went  in  pursuit  and  rescued  the 
girl  unharmed.     2  reels,      (d,  Pathe.) 

YORKTOWN.  The  eleventh  of  the  "Chron- 
icles of  America"  series.  An  authentic  pic- 
turization  of  the  concluding  engagement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  showing  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.  Unfolds  in  detail  many  little 
known  facts  about  this  famous  battle  of  1781. 
(d,    Pathe.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

SIZE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
U.  S.  Canada,  Brazil,  China,  and  Russia 
measured  on  map  with  United  States  and  all 
found  to  be  larger;  they  have  more  waste 
space,  however;  Siberia  has  frozen  tundras, 
China  has  great  deserts,  Brazil  has  vast 
jungles,  Northern  Canada  is  covered  with 
snow;  Great  American  Desert  in  United 
States  has  been  greatly  improved  by  irriga- 
tion; although  United  States  has  high  snow- 
capped mountains,  it  has  advantage  of  large 
proportion  of  land  being  plains,  plains  are 
easy  to  cultivate;  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  faces 
Europe  and  is  accessible  to  interior  of  U.  S. ; 
Fall  line  of  rock  forms  ridge  over  which 
rivers  tumble,  giving  water  power,  many  cities 
near;  Gulf  Plain  like  the  east  coast;  Pacific 
Coast  steep  cliffs  along  shore;  Central  Plain 
easily  cultivated,  where  grain  of  the  world  is 
grown;  Colorado  Plain  high  and  flat;  moun- 
tains of  west  rich  in  minerals,  but  they  form 
barriers;  Appalachian  Mountains  barriers,  but 
there  are  passes;  New  England  mountains  have 
winding  valleys;  energy  of  American  people 
has  overcome  mountain  barriers  to  great  ex- 
tent and  railroads  extend  through  and  around 
them.  One  reel.  (/>,  Genevieve  Lamson,  d, 
Amer.    Motion    Pict.    Corp.) 


THE  STORY  OF  CORAL  GROWTH. 
What  coral  is,  where  it  grows,  and  the  kind 
of  land  it  helps  to  make,  are  all  shown  in  this 
remarkable  chalk  talk  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood. 
He  explains  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
coral  growth,  the  origin  of  "fringing  reefs," 
"barrier  reefs,"  "circle  reefs,"  the  effect  of 
the  sea  on  the  growth,  etc.  The  tremendous 
size  of  some  of  these  circle  reefs,  or  atolls, 
is  visualized  in  a  way  to  impress  the  child 
mind  with  its  reality.  One  reel.  (p  and  d, 
Society   for   Visual   Education). 


VESUVIUS  IN  ERUPTION.  Actual  vol- 
canic activity  vividly  pictured.  Raining  ashes 
and  cinders,  rivers  of  lava,  and  crushed 
villages,  and  refugees.  Scenes  of  old  Pompeii. 
One  reel,      (d,  Pilgrim). 


(Industrial) 

WATER  POWER.  Shows  the  method  of 
using  the  energy  of  falling  water,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times.  Makes  clear 
the  operation  of  the  turbine  connected  to  an 
electric  generator,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
current  at  high  voltages  over  long  distances. 
Two  reels,     (p  and  d,  U.   S.  Bur.   of  Mines.) 


THE  STORY  OF  A  WATCH.  Shows  the 
making  of  a  watch,  including  the  grinding  of 
the  jewels,  making  of  minute  parts,  and  the 
principle  of  the  operation  of  a  watch.  Three 
reels,     (p  and  d,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines.) 


PORCELAIN  INDUSTRY  IN  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. An  instructive  split-reel  show- 
ing the  process  from  common  clay  to  finished 
hand-painted  lustrous  china;  together  with  a 
trip  to  the  interesting  northern  coast  of  France 
where  are  shown  the  Breton  fishermen  at  their 
daily  tasks,  including  close-up  views  of  oyster- 
culture  and  other  work.  One  reel,  (p,  Amer. 
Red  Cross,  d,   Soc.  for  Vis.  Ed.) 

THE  PICTURESQUE  IN  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY.  Various  industries  in  many 
parts  of  the  world:  New  York  Harbor,  coaling 
vessels,  locomotives  for  Russia,  ship-building, 
building  and  launching  concrete  vessel,  the 
Palo  Alto;  Yorba  Lindra,  new  oil  well  sunk, 
tunneling  to  shut  off  uncontrollable  flow  of  oil, 
ship  for  gathering  kelp;  Honduras,  gathering 
sugar  cane,  bananas  transported  in  boats  made 
by  natives,  ice-harvesting,  paper  mill,  feeding 
the  forest;  South  Hingham,  Mass.,  making 
decoy  ducks.  One  reel.  (p  and  d,  Amer. 
Motion  Pict.  Corp.) 

LUZON  LINGERIE:  Pretty  Filipinas  do- 
ing beautiful  needlework.  Manufacture  of  ex- 
quisite ladies'  underwear  in  Manila.  A  country 
training  school  for  needleworkers.  Many 
scenes  of  the  life  of  the  natives.  One  reel, 
(d.   Pilgrim.) 

THE  CONDUCTOR.  Shows  the  making  of 
lamp  cord:  transforming  raw  copper  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  cotton  from  the  sunny 
South,  rubber  from  Brazil  and  silk  from  Japan 
into  a  finished  product,  concluding  with  a  cozy 
home  scene.  One  reel.  (p  and  d.  General 
Electric  Co.) 

COCOANUTS  AND  COPRA.  Most  pic- 
turesque industry  of  the  Philippines.  Beau- 
tiful palm  groves;  cocoanut  rafts;  cracking 
cocoanuts  and  drying  the  meat.  How  to  eat  a 
mango.     One  reel,     (d.  Pilgrim.) 

THE  BUSY  BODY.  This  gives  life  to  the 
175  parts  in  the  smallest  motor  made.  Each 
part  performs  like  a  human  being,  giving  a 
vaudeville  illustrating  how  science  and  industry 
join  the  elements  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
One  reel,     (p  and  d,  General  Electric  Co.) 

THE  TIE  THAT  GROPPER  KNIT.  A 
humorous,  instructive  story  of  the  making  of 
pure  silk  neckties.  A  part  of  the  picture  is 
done  in  natural  colors.  The  various  steps  of 
the  growing  of  the  silk,  transporting  from 
Japan,  to  the  weaving  of  the  tie  and  its  proper 
display  are  shown.  Part  of  the  story  is  told 
by  the  ties  themselves  by  means  of  animated 
cartoons.  One  reel.  (p,  Rowland  Rogers 
Productions;   d.  Picture   Service   Corporation.) 

YOUR  BOOK.  The  story  of  bookmaking 
traced  consecutively  from  early  Babylonian 
times,  5000  B.  C,  down  through  the  centuries 
to  the  present.  The  originals  of  books  of 
clay,  wood,  papyrus,  parchment  and  on  paper 
are  shown.  A  story  replete  with  human  in- 
terest. Noted  authors  and  teachers  are  shown 
at  their  work.  Modern  methods  of  making 
books  are  illustrated.  The  operation  of  the 
linotype  machine,  the  hand  type  setters,  the 
making  of  illustrations  and  the  various  steps 
in  bookbinding  are  shown.  2  reels.  (p, 
Rowland  Rogers  Productions;  d.  Picture 
Service  Corp.) 
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America's   Historic   Policies 

form  the  bed-rock  foundation  on  which  is  built  every  issue  of 

Our  World 

The  Magazine  of  Understanding 

CO-OPERATION — To  develop — without  special  foreign  alliances — closer  relations  with  foreign 
nations  and  a  world  order  of  peace  based  on  organized  justice  and  law. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE — For  friendship  with  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  fostering 
mutual  interests  and  together  with  them  maintaining  American  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 

UNITY  IN  AMERICA — A  sympathetic  regard  for  the  people  of  groups  newly  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  understanding  of  the  hopes  which  brought  them  here,  intelligent  endeavor  to  make 
clear  the  idea  which  is  America  and  to  win  their  allegiance  to  it  as  citizens. 
THE  OPEN  DOOR — For  a  square  deal  with  the  people  of  China  and  Russia  and  a  fair  field  in 
the  Far  and  Near  East  on  equal  terms  with  all  nations. 

OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
In  association  with  the  magazine  OUR  WORLD  is  the  organization  known  as  OUR  WORLD  INSTITUTE 
of  which  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University,  is  the  directing  head.  This  is  an  Educational 
and  Publishing  Society  which,  through  correspondence,  through  publications,  through  syndicate  press  service, 
through  "Know-the-World  Clubs"  and  through  radio,  is  spreading  throughout  the  United  States  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

AT  OUR  RISK 
You  may  now  become  acquainted  with  OUR  WORLD  and  the  service  of  OUR  WORLD   INSTITUTE  by 
mailing  the  coupon  promptly. 

OUR  WORLD,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City  VE  11-24 

You  may  send  me  the  next  two  issues  of  OUR  WORLD.     If  I  do  not  say  "discontinue"  within  30  days, 
you  may  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year,  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 


JUVENILE 

THE  ANIMAL'S  FAIR.  AESOP'S 
FABLE.  Exciting  journeys  of  various  animals 
to  the  animal's  fair,  exemplifying  the  maxim, 
'It  is  well  to  profit  by  the  folly  of  others." 
Split   reel,      (p,    Fables   Pict.   Corp.;    d,    Pathe.) 


BUDDY'S  CHRISTMAS.  Carl  Marvin,  the 
last  of  a  fighting  family,  brings  and  old-time 
feud  to  an  end  through  his  kindness  on 
Christmas  eve  to  little  orphan  "Buddy."  Two 
reels,      (d,  Lea-Bel.) 


THE  BLACK  SHEEP.  Aesop's  Fables.  The 
hero  is  a  dog.  He  proves  his  valor  by  saving 
mouse  from  cat's  claws,  and  then  rescues  a 
tiny  chick  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk.  He 
is  rewarded  by  a  large  platter  of  bones  which 
he  takes  home  and  thus  wins  the  forgiveness 
of  an  angry  parent  thereby  proving  that  the 
"Black  Sheep  ofttimes  brings  home  the 
bacon."      Split   reel,    (d,   Pathe.) 

A  BOY  OF  FLANDERS.  Our  popular 
young  star,  Jackie  Coogan  is  featured.  This 
film  is  an  adaptation  of  Ouida's  novel  "A 
Dog  of  Flanders."  A  little  boy  artist  after 
struggling  with  proverty  and  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  peasants  about  him,  finally 
wins  a  prize  and  a  Reubens  scholarship,  to- 
gether with  the  love  of  all.  (Suggested 
elimination  of  all  objectionable  scenes  for 
young  children.  7  reels,  (p,  Jack  Coogan,  Sr., 
D,    Metro.) 

(Intermediate   and  High) 

FIELDS  OF  GLORY.  Spotlight  Series. 
Nations  meet  on  the  field  of  Glory  (the  poppy 
fields)  without  trying  to  kill  each  other.  The 
sports  of  polo,  high  jumping  and  boxing  and 
tennis  are  shown.  Big  Bambino  is  better  than 
Big  Bertha;  cold  steel  of  skates  preferable  to 
cold  steel  of  bayonets.  1  reel,  (p,  Grantland 
Rice,   d,    Pathe.) 


THE  HABIT  OF  HAPPINESS.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  appears  at  his  best  in  a  fine  story 
of  optimism.  5  reels.  (p  and  d,  United 
Artists.) 


CAMERON  OF  THE  ROYAL  MOUNTED. 
This  picture  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  bfst 
Northwest  pictures  ever  released.  Wonderful 
outdoor  scenes,  a  good  plot  and  plenty  of 
action.  Starring  Gaston  Glass  and  Irving 
Cummings.  6  reels.  (p  and  d,  Hodkinson 
Corp.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  FULL  SURRENDER.  Bible  story  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  adaptation  of  the 
story  to  modern  times.  One  reel,  (p  and  d, 
Amer.    Motion   Pict.   Corp.) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE.  Very  effect- 
ive for  Red  Cross  Roll-Call  Week.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  films  ever  produced.  An 
allegory  depicting  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
affairs  the  "Spirit  of  Service"  at  work  among 
stricken  humanity.  One  reel,  (p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross;    d,    Society    for   Visual   Education.) 


NATURE    STUDY 

THE  SPIDER,  SECRETS  OF  LIFE 
SERIES.  Microscopic  study  of  spider,  reticent 
and  timid,  do  not  usually  bite;  handling  them; 
mother  deposits  eggs,  little  spiders,  tiny  spin- 
ning wheel  upon  which  spider  actually  spins 
silken  threads,  foreleg,  comb,  eyes,  ability  to 
walk  in  web  without  being  enmeshed  baffles 
scientists,  patience  in  catching  her  prey.  One 
reel.  (p,  L.  H.  Tolhurst.  d,  Educational 
Films.) 


NATIONAL  BIRD  REFUGES.  A  trip 
on  a  Government  patrol  boat  to  Federal  bird 
refuges  on  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off 
the  coast  of  Louisiana;  brown  pelicans,  royal 
terns,  laughing  gulls,  black  skimmers,  and  other 
interesting  birds.  One  reel.  (p,  U.  S.  Bur. 
of    Biol.    Survey,     d,    U.    S.    Dept.    of    Agric.) 


THE  LACEWING  FLY.  This  film  shows 
the  life  cycle  of  this  dainty  fly,  and  acquaints 
the  pupil  with  one  form  of  tiny  insect  of 
considerable  economic  value.  Shows  how  dur- 
ing both  larval  and  winged  stages  each  fly 
consumes  many  aphids  of  all  varieties.  One 
reel,     (p  and  d,  Society  for  Visual  Education.) 


TRAVEL  AND   SCENIC 

SANTA  FE— THE  CITY  DIFFERENT. 
Indian  pueblo  and  Mexican  colonial  buildings. 
Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  scenes.  Annual  Fiesta. 
Review  of  entire  history  of  the  region;  weird 
dances,  historical  pageants.  One  reel.  (d, 
Pilgrim.) 


OUTDOOR  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 
Through  Glenwood  Canyon  in  the  Holy  Cross 
and  White  River  National  Forest  in  Colorado; 
Hanging  Lake;  Glenwood  Springs;  pack  trip 
to  Snowmass  Lake;  by  auto  to  Big  Thompson 
Canyon.  One  reel,  (p,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.) 


OVER  THE  WHITE  PASS  (ALASKA). 
From  Skaguay  to  the  Yukon.  The  railway. 
Dead  Horse  Gulch.  The  international  boundary. 
Lake  Bennett,  Miles  Canyon,  White  Horse 
Rapids,  and  much  other  magnificent  scenery. 
One    reel.      (d,    Pilgrim.) 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American    Motion   Picture   Corp.,    71   West  23d   St.,   New   York   City. 

Bray  Productions,   Inc.,    130   West   46th   St.,  New  York   City. 

Dennison    Mfg.    Co.,    Framingham,    Mass. 

Educational  Film  Exchange,   370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Fitzpatrick  Pictures,  Room  1303,   100   Broadway,  N.   Y. 

W.    W.    Hodkinson    Corp.,    469    Fifth   Ave.,    New    York. 

Iris,  J.  J.,   Sunset   Burrud,   Hollywood,   Calif. 

Lea-Bel   Co.,   806    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago,   III. 

Metro    Pictures    Corp.,    1540    Broadway,   New   York   City. 

Pathe   Exchange,   Inc.,   35   W.   45th   St.,   New  York   City. 

Picture    Service    Corp.,    208    So.    La    Salle    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

Pilgrim   Photoplay   Exchange,    73G    S.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  327  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,   III. 

United   Artists,   729   Seventh   Ave.,  New  York  City. 

U.   S.   Bureau  of   Mines,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. 
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Brick  is  Not  Expensive 

An   Age -Old   Fallacy 
Has  Been  Smashed 


Brick,  always  the  preferred  build- 
ing material,  may  now  be  used  in 
the  average  home  at  a  first  cost  just 
about  equal  to  that  for  frame. 

Modern  ingenuity  and  production 
have  developed  a  distinctive  beauty 
in  Common  Brick,  always  the  low- 
est in  cost  and  most  easily  obtained. 

A  series  of  "Brick"  Picturols  is 
available  for  your  use.  Shall  we 
send  you  an  outline  of  the  lecture? 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America 

2157  Cleveland  Discount  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  SCHOLASTIC 

A  National  Magazine  for  the  Schoolroom 

The  best    current   study  for  young  people  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  drama,  science,  and  history. 

Used  by  a  thousand  schools  in  Oral  English  and  Current  History 
Classes. 

$2.00  a  year  to  any  address  —  Special  quantity  prices  to  schools 


The  Scholastic  produces  the 

Monthly  Current  Event  Picturol 

issued  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education 


Bessemer  Building 


THE   SCHOLASTIC 


New  York  Office:    1133  Broadway 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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S.    V.    E.   UNIVERSAL    PICTUROL    SET 

The  S.  V.  E.  Universal  Pictural  Set  is 
comprised  of  78  Picturols  containing  over 
2880  views  which  can  be  successfully  cor- 
related with  both  grade  and  high  school  cur- 
ricula. Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Dr.  \V.  C. 
Bagley,  Dr.  C.  E.  Turner,  Dr.  John  B.  Mac- 
Harg,  Dr.  F.  R.  Monitor,  and  others  of  high 
educational  standing  are  among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  this  set 
of  Picturols.  Each  Picturol  in  this  set  con- 
tains between  35  and  50  pictures.  There  are 
2  colored  Picturols  included  in  this  set.  Two 
sets  of  syllabi  accompany  the  Universal  Pic- 
turol set — one  bound  as  a  Manual  and  one 
set    loose    leaf. 

BOY   SCOUT   PICTUROL    SBBIES 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the 
Corte-Scope  Company  has  been  able  to  make  a 
series  of  Picturols  covering  every  subject 
required  for  tenderfoot,  second-class  and  first- 
class  scouting.  A  large  number  of  experts  in 
boy  and  girl  training  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  this  very  valuable  series.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  crediting  Professor 
Charles  Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  Cap- 
tain Francis  Gidney,  former  Master  of  the 
Gilwell  Training  School  for  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  Captain 
Chauncey  A.  Hyatt  of  the  Swimming  and  Life 
Saving  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  their  contributions  to  the  work  which 
has  made  these  pictures  invaluable  to  schools, 
churches  and  social  institutions  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  boys.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  are — Knots  and  Their  Uses,  Hik- 
ing, Trail  Signs,  Back  Packing  and  Estimation, 


First  Steps  in  First  Aid,  Fire  Lighting  and 
Fire  Building,  Life  Saving  and  Resuscitation 
and   other   outdoor   activities. 


VISUAL    TEXT   BOOK   SERIES 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  stereopticon  mate- 
rial in  subjects  suitable  for  High  School  classes 
in  Ancient,  Modern  and  Medieval  History.  Dr. 
Eugene  Stork  of  the  Visual  Text  Book  Pub- 
lishers has  compiled  an  exceptionally  fine  set 
of  Picturols.  A  manual  of  informative  syllabi 
accompanies  this  series.  These  pictures  are 
suitable  for  work  in  foreign  Language  and  Art 
classes    as   well    as    in    History. 


BIBLE    LANE    SERIES 

Members  of  the  American  Colony  in 
Jerusalem  have  been  going  up  and  down  the 
Holy  land  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  se- 
cure pictures  of  every  place  having  Biblical 
mention.  Under  the  editorship  of  J.  E.  Hol- 
ley  their  entire  library  of  2,000  wonderful 
pictures  of  interest  from  geographical  histori- 
cal and  religious  standpoints  have  been  made 
into  a  series  of  Picturols.  These  are  non- 
denominational.  A  manual  accompanies  this 
series. 

THE  LIPE  OF   CHRIST 

Another  remarkable  and  inspirational  set  of 
Picturols  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Holley.  It  contains  eleven  rolls  which  depict 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  show  the 
ideals  for  which  he  strove  in  his  teachings. 
These  are  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  Sunday 
School  and  Church  work  and  tend  to  make  the 
teachings  of  Christ  real  and  interesting  to  the 
student. 


FOREIGN   GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 

There  have  been  assembled  from  the  photo- 
graphic collections  of  world  travelers  a  grow- 
ing series  of  Picturols  depicting  life  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  This  series 
now  contains  36  Picturols  comprising  a  total 
of  1,200  pictures  obtained  originally  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  invaluable 
for  use  in  school,  in  lecture  work  and  in 
churches  for  the  study  of  foreign  missions. 
Each  Picturol  is  accompanied  by  a  syllabus. 
Sold   as  a  set  or  separately. 


INDUSTRIAL    PICTUROL    SERIES 

For  Free  Distribution 


Through  the  cooperation  of  leading  manu- 
facturers of  basic  commodities,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  transportation  and  household  utilities, 
there  is  offered  to  owners  of  Picturol  pro- 
jectors a  series  of  Picturols  gratis  to  supple- 
ment their  libraries.  These  Picturols  are  care- 
fully edited  and  are  free  from  advertising 
material.  They  take  up  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished 
product.  Each  Picturol  is  accompanied  by  a 
well-prepared  syllabus.  Picturols  of  this  type 
are  authentic!  and  supply  excellent  material 
for  pre-vocational  training  work,  shop  instruc- 
tion, Home  Economics  classes,  Health,  Agri- 
culture, Physics,  Chemistry  and  Regional  Geog- 
raphy. They  cover  such  subjects  as — The 
Story  of  Brick,  The  Story  of  Salt,  Meat  Pack- 
ing, Food  from  Milk,  etc.  These  Picturols 
are  adapted  to  opening  exercises  and  special 
public  gatherings,  as  well  as  to  the  class  room, 
and  are  enlightening  and  instructive. 


COLORED   PICTUROLS 


Since  the  perfection  of  the  Kelly-tone 
process  it  is  now  possible  to  make  Picturols 
portraying  natural  colors.  Two  of  these 
colored  Picturols  have  been  included  in  the 
Universal  Picturol  set,  and  others  will  be  made 
available. 


REAL  OPAQUE  PROJECTION 

This  remarkable  new  equipment 
has  been  pronounced 

"THE   MOST  IMPORTANT 

CONTRIBUTION   TO 

VISUAL  EDUCATION" 

Illustration  (from  Photograph)  showing  the  Trans-Lux 
OPAQUE  Projector  in  actual  use.  The  picture  shown  on 
the  Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen  (30  x  36  inches  in 
size)  is  the  projected  image  of  a 

NEWSPAPER      CUTTING 

a  cutting  from  the  "Literary  Digest" 

Any  OPAQUE  material,  a  photograph,  diagram,  printed 
page,  post  cord,  etc.,  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  COL- 
OR, may  be  shown. 

Manufactured   and  sold   by 

Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,   Inc. 

36   West   Forty-fourth   Street 

New   York 
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ANCIENT         MEDIEVAL         MODERN 

HISTORY  of  EUROPE 

20  PICTUROLS  AVERAGING  50  PICTURES  EACH 

S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Lantern 


ANCIENT  ROME 
MODERN  ROME 
ITALIAN  RIVIERA 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  Early 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  Late 
MODERN  ITALY 
FLORENCE,  CITY  OF  ART 
POMPEII 

FRANCE,     THE     BOURBON 
DYNASTY 


FRANCE,  THE  EMPIRE 
FRANCE,  THE  REPUBLIC 
FRANCE,  THE  ROYAL  HOMES 
PARIS,  QUEEN  OF  CITIES 
FRENCH  RIVIERIA 
ENGLAND,  ROYAL  HOMES 
ENGLAND,  MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND,  MODERN 
LONDON,  KING  OF  CITIES 
GERMANY,  MEDIEVAL 
SWITZERLAND 


A  50,000  Dollar  Collection  of  Pictures  together  with  a 

Syllabus  correlated  with  your  Text  Books 

Complete  for  Fifty  Dollars 


VISUAL  TEXT  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 


212  WEST  11TH  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


"Danton"  Revived 

A  revival  of  two  old  moving  pictures, 
"Danton"  and  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr. 
Caligari",  entertained  the  summer  ses- 
sion students  at  the  University  of 
California  this  year.  Both  pictures 
drew  audiences  that  filled  Wheeler 
auditorium,  on  the  campus,  for  two 
performances  each. 

Both  pictures  are  of  German  pro- 
duction. "Danton",  based  on  the  story 
of  the  French  Revolution,  was  shown 
in  the  Hearst  Greek  Theatre  two  years 
ago.  "Caligari"  never  had  been  shown 
on  the  California  campus  before,  except 
informally  to  some  of  the  classes  in 
Drama.  The  picture  was  banned  before 
because  of  the  fear  of  anti-German 
sentiment  which  was  aroused  by  the 
war. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
students  had  seen  both  productions  al- 
ready, they  were  warmly  commented 
upon.  The  Play  Production  classes  of 
Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  of 
Harvard,  who  visited  California  this 
year,  were  especially  interested  in  the 
expressionism  in  "Caligari". 

Professor  Samuel  J.  Hume,  who  is 
in  charge  of  directing  the  Centennial 
Pageant  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
said  of  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari", 
"It  is  the  most  remarkable  motion  pic- 
ture ever  made." 


What  do  you  know? 
What  do  you  want  to  know- 
about  milk 

If  you  teach  or  advise  young  or  old  you  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  your  subject. 

Years  of  painstaking  efforts  in  the  production  of 
PURE  WHOLESOME  MILK,  and  a  distributing  organiza- 
tion equalled  by  none  in  the  world,  makes  BORDEN'S 
FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  an  objective  for 
those  desiring  information. 

Send  for  booklet  — 

"MILK" 

And  its  essential  parts  and  service  to  mankind. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

(Milk  Education  Bureau) 
110  Hudson  Street  New  York 
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The  Cobbler  of  the  Old  Dominion 


Up  and  down  the  dusty  roads  of  colonial 
Virginia  he  went — the  itinerant  cobbler 
with  his  kit  of  tools  and  store  of  news  from 
"other  parts." 

From  town  to  town,  from  farm  to  farm 
he  wandered,  fascinating  the  children  with 
the  lively  rat-a-tap-tap  of  his  hammer, 
regaling  the  grown-ups  with  his  gossip, 
fashioning  footgear  for  the  countryside. 

He  was  an  important  figure  of  his  time. 
The  hide  that  furnished  him  with  leather 
was  held  more  valuable  than  the  meat  of 
the  animal  from  which  it  came.  He  was 
the  early  specialist  in  the  utilization  of 
by-products. 

Meat  to  eat  and  leather  for  the  cobbler 
— for  decades  these  continued  to  be  almost 
the  only  things  of  value  obtained  from 


cattle.    Practically   all    else    was    waste. 

Until  1875  the  principal  by-products  of 
cattle  included  no  more  than  hides,  tallow, 
glue,  and  fertilizer. 

Then  appeared  the  chemist.  Between 
1880  and  1890  the  packing  plant  labora- 
tory began  to  find  ways  to  recover  valu- 
able products  from  waste  material. 

Today,  the  ever  increasing  list  includes 
commodities  from  which  are  manufac- 
tured dainty  gelatin  desserts,  bone  char- 
coal for  sugar  refining,  explosives,  water- 
proof blood  glues  for  airplane  propellers 
and  veneered  woodwork,  combs,  and  the 
"ivory"  in  our  Mah  Jongg  sets. 

The  extent  to  which  the  scientific  utili- 
zation of  by-products  has  been  carried 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  manufacture  of 


one  medicinal  preparation  requiring  a  cer- 
tain part  from  5,000  steers  for  one  pound 
of  the  basic  substance. 

This  was  all  a  gradual  process.  It  meant 
much  for  the  farmer  and  much  for  the 
consumer.  It  made  the  steer  more  valuable 
and  yet  made  possible  a  lower  price  to 
consumers  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

In  no  industry  is  the  impulse  and  ne- 
cessity for  economy  in  expense  and  for 
utilization  of  by-products  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  packing  business. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  profits  of 
the  industry  are  unbelievably  small. 
Swift  8s  Company's  earnings  from  all 
sources  in  1923  averaged  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Swift  &  Company 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  46,000  shareholders 
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^Ihe  clever  hostess  arms  herself 
against  humiliation 


O  ALT  that  refuses  to  pour  out  of 
^  salt  cellars  can  mar  the  most  care' 
fully  prepared  luncheon  or  dinner. 

You  know  it.  Every  woman  does. 
It's  especially  embarrassing  when  you 
have  critical  guests. 

The  simple  way  to  avoid  this  annoy 
ance  is  to  use  Morton's  Salt.  It 
doesn't  lump  or  cake.  It  pours  — 
even  "when  it  rains  it  pours." 

This  is  a  delightful  feature.  You  and 
all  other  women  will  appreciate  it. 


Millions  buy  for  this  advantage  alone. 

And  of  course  the  quality  of  this 
salt  and  its  pleasing  flavor  are  un- 
questioned; Morton  makes  it — 
another  reason  for  it  being  the  favor- 
ite salt  of  the  nation. 

Order  at  least  two  packages  from 
your  grocer  today  One  for  your 
kitchen  to  better  your  foods.  The 
other  for  your  bath.  Morton's  salt 
with  water  makes  a  splendid  effec- 
tive dentifrice,  mouth  wash  and 
general  lotion. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Library 

contains  authentic  illustrative  material  for  visual  instruction, 
based  on  sound  educational  principles   and  practices. 


t.H»i»'.a»ii^ 


For  the  Class  Room 

There  are  Picturols  covering,  Geography;  U.  S.  His- 
tory and  Civics;  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory; Home  Economics;  Industrial;  General  Science; 
Agriculture;  Nature  Study;  Literature;  Art;  Chemistry; 
Physics;  Zoology  and  other  subjects. 


Current  Events 

Each  month,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine, a  Current  Event  Picturol  is  issued  covering  im- 
portant events  of  the  day.  This  service  is  available 
on  a  monthly  or  yearly  basis. 


Boy  Scout  Activities 

A  series  of  Picturols  on  just  the  things  the  growing 
boy  likes  to  know  about.  These  views  officially 
arranged  and  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Religious  Education 

A  series  of  Picturols,  on  the  Bible  Land  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, and  Life  and  Travels  of  Jesus,  for  the  Church  and 
the  Bible  Class. 


The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern 


A  Practical  and  Economical  Visual  Aid 

The  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  standard  width  non-inflam- 
mable film  bearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  views  which  are 
projected  through  a  small  but  powerful  lantern  show- 
ing still  pictures  on  the  screen  as  if  projected  from 
glass  lantern  slides.  With  the  Picturol  Lantern  clear 
sharp  pictures  can  be  projected  individually  or 
serially.  The  Picturol  Lantern  operates  -from  any 
electric  light  circuit  or  battery  and  weighs  only  four 
and  one-half  pounds.  Each  Lantern  is  equipped  with 
a    Bausch    and   Lomb    Cinephor   projection    lens. 

Picturols  may  be  purchased  separately  or  in  Sets. 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


'Picturol"    Registered    U.    S.    Pat.    Off. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Will  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  and  departments  of  the 

American  Education  Tercentenary 

CONFERENCE  AND   EXPOSITION 

Held  in  New  York  City,  American  Education  Week,  November  17th  to  22nd 

(Exposition  opens  November  14th,  closes  November  22nd) 


9a 


Armory 


6  Ave.  & 

MANHATTAN 


1A  th       six 
4st.  i 


7th  Avenue  Subway  14th  Street  EXPRESS  Station 
Sixth  Avenue  L  14th  Street  Station 

dson  Tubes,  14th  Street  Station  at  Sixth  Avenue 
(th  Avenue  Bus  Lines,  One  Block  East 
4th  Street  Crosstown  Cars  pass  the   Door 
B.  M.  T.  and  I.  R.  T.   (Union  Square)   Two  Blocks  East 


Commemorating  Conferences  and  Lectures 

300  Years  Exhibits  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A  Exhibits  of  School  and  College  Work 
American 

Education  Demonstrations  and  Contests  by  Students 


First 
National 
Public 
Exposition 
Ever  Held. 


THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  APPLICA  TION  OF  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
IMPORTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  ITS  ADVANCE 
AND  PROGRESS;  OF  PUBLICITY  TO  THE  GENERAL 
'PUBLIC—  the  TAXPA  YERS  AND  PARENTS. 


"Many  a  well  conceived  plan  of  school  procedure,   promising  well  for  the  future,  has  failed 
because  its  promoters  were  not  careful  to  educate  the  public  to  its  Value.  " 

J.  H.  Risley,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Pueblo,  Col. 


Friends  of  Visual  Education  should  attend  the  Exposition 

Manufacturers  should  exhibit  and  co-operate  in  the  exploitation  of 

Visual  Instruction  and  the  increasing  of  their  own  business. 


Suggestions    of  value   in    the   advancement  and  development  of  Visual  Education  will  be 

welcomed  by  the 

Tercentenary  Education  Exposition  Committee 

Hotel  Majestic,  72nd  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


The  Falconer  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Use  Proves 

Its  Worth! 


ANY  years  of  service  in  school  use  proves  that 
the  Acme  S.V.  E.  Motion  Picture  Projector  is  the 
adaptable  machine  for  educational  work.     Users' 

preference,    based    on    its    performance,    is    the    Acme's 

strongest    testimonial. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  in  schools  for  educational  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  is  not  a  venture,  but  a  proved  success.  You  can  make 
no  wiser  decision  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  young  people  in  your 
charge  than  deciding  now  to  install  an  Acme  S.  V.  E.  Motion  Picture 
Projector  in  your  school. 


Acme  MohonRcture  Projector  Company 

1132-1136   W.AUSTIN   AVENUE 

Chicago,  Illinois 


-  INFORMATION    COUPON  —    — 


Date.. 


The   Acme   S.   V.   E. 


Acme    Motion    Picture    Projector    Company, 
1132-1136   West  Austin   Avenue, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  1  am  interested  in  the  Acme  S.  V.  E.  Motion  Picture  Projector  for  educational  purposes. 
Please  send  me  complete  information,  big  book  of  free  films,  etc.  I  understand  that  this  will  not  obligate 
me  in   any  way. 


Town   ~ State 


There's  nothing  to  do  but  set  up 
the  projection  machine  and  "shoot" 
if  the  print  is  on 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


The  machine  may  be  unenclosed, 
the  operator  may  be  an  amateur — 
but  the  film  supplies  the  safety  that 
caution  requires. 


Look  for  the  identification  "EASTMAN" 
"KODAK"  "SAFETY"  "FILM"  in 
black  letters  in  the  film  margin. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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USE 


SCHOOLFILMS 

Built  for  Teaching 


The  following  subjects  from  the  S.  V.  E.  library  are  available  on  a 

rental   basis.      Each    film   is    one  reel  in  length  unless  otherwise  specified.      Prints  are 
standard  width.     New  non-inflammable  prints  are  also  offered  for  sale. 


A   Lesson   in   Flag   Etiquette 
during   a   Patriotic    Parade 

"Hatt  OffI"— A   Story  of  the    Flag 

A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the 
nag  and  to  show,  through  a  Quick,  visualized 
review  of  past  history  what  Old  Glory  stands 
for  In  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From 
Betsy  Boss  and  George  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt and  General  Pershing,  America's  heroes 
"come  alive"  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  care- 
less  schoolboy   a  lesson   in  flag   etiquette. 


A   Glacier  in   Its   Valley 

Study  of  a  Mountain  Glacier 

In  this  film  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood  appears  in 
person  before  a  blackboard  to  tell  us  how  a 
glacier  begins  and  grows.  Step  by  step  he 
pictures,  in  graphio  chalk  diagrams,  snow 
gathering  high  among  the  mountains,  its 
weight  causing  ice  to  form,  and  the  moving 
mass  of  ice  making  its  slow  way  down  the 
mountain  valley.  Scenics  follow  each  point, 
showing  parallel  stages  in  glacier  formation 
today.  The  glacier  is  shown  reaching  the  sea, 
where  the  ends  break  off  and  float  away  as 
icebergs.  Other  drawings,  motion  picture 
closeups  and  panoramas  visualize  the  origin 
of  moraines,  crevasses,  "ice  tables,"  glacial 
rivers,   glacial  valleys,  etc. 


CIVICS 

Hats  Off! — A  Story  of  the  Flag 

A   Citizen   and    His   Government    (2   reels) 

Growth  of  Cities   and  Their  Problems 

NATURE  STUDY 

Life-History   of  the  Monarch   Butterfly 

Field   and   Wayside 

The  Lacewing  Fly 

Wasps 

Samia  Cecropia, — Giant  Am.   Silkworm 

Pond  and  Stream  Life   (2  reels) 

The   Mosquito 

Toads 

The   Greenbottle   Fly 

The  Black-and-Orange  Garden  Spider 

Where  Plants  Live 

PHYSICS 

Magnetism 
Electrostatics 

Electromagnetism   (2  reels) 
Electromagnetic  Induction 
High  Frequency  Currents 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The   Earth   and   Worlds   Beyond 
Study  of  a  Mountain   Glacier 
The  Work  of  Rivers 
Study  of  Shore  Features — Low   Shore 
Study  of  Shore  Features — Bold  Shore 
Formation  of  Caves  in   Limestone 
Formation  of  Volcanoes  and  Geysers 
The  Story  of  Coral  Growth 
A  Study  of  Niagara   (2  reels) 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

New  England   States  (2  reels) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (2  reels) 

Southern  States   (2  reels) 

Central  Plains 

Great  Plains 

Western  Plateaus 

Rocky  Mountains 

Pacific   Mountains  and   Lowlands 

ATHLETIC 

Swimming  and   Diving   (2   reels) 


AGRICULTURAL  SUBJECTS 

Dairy  Management  (2  reels) 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Their  Selection 
Dairy  Cattle — Types,  Breeds 
Bee  Culture  (4  reels) 


VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

The  Engine  Lathe  (7  reels) 

The  Universal  Milling  Machine   (8  reels) 


HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Bacteria 
Waste  Disposal  in  Cities 
Conquering  Diphtheria 
Unhooking  the  Hookworm 


ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

The  Steamboat  in  United  States  History 
Canals  in  United  States  History 
Railroads  in  United  States  History 
Reclaiming  Arid  Land  by  Irrigation 
Immigration  to  the  United  States 
The   Panama  Canal 


FOUNDATION  AND  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

French  Explorations  in  North  America 
English   Settlements  in  North  America 
Struggle    of   French   and    English   for   America 
Breaking  Through  the  Appalachians 
War  of  the  American  Revolution 
Settling   the  Ohio  Valley 

Louisiana   Purchase  and   Lewis   and   Clark  Ex- 
pedition 
Trans-Mississippi  Trails 
Across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific 


S.  V.  E.  TRAVELOGUES 

Chateaux  of  France 

Porcelain  Industry  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

A  Trip  Up  the  Seine 

From  London  to  Paris  by  Air 


Write  for  catalog  giving  complete  surveys  of  these  and  Red  Cross  Films 
on  Health  and  General  Educational  Subjects 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc; 

327  South   La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS) 
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The  imagery  of  all  time  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  visual. 

HE  mind  of  man  grasps  the  vanished  past  only 
through  the  visible  traces  left  behind. 


MOUNTAINS  rose  and  fell;  valleys  were  ground 
out,  submerged  and  filled  again;  continents  ap- 
peared and  seas  receded;  and  behold!  there  came 
forth  the  wrinkled  face  of  Mother  Earth,  bathed  by 
the  tears  of  heaven,  warmed  and  cooled  by  its  breezes. 

BENEATH  our  feet  and  around  us  are  the  records 
of  earlier  aeons,  pictured  in  skeleton  and  in  stone, 
and  in  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  now  living. 
These  last  we  study,  we  cultivate,  we  select,  we  pre- 
serve, not  only  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  but  to  give  our  children  a  better  understanding 
of  the  beauty  of  its  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

THE  mind  of  man  grasps  the  great,  slow-moving 
forces  continually  at  work  about  him  only  through 
visible  phenomena. 

UNDER  the  shifting  scenery  and  changing  gar- 
ments of  the  ages,  the  world  is  a  stage  for  the 
drama  of  history,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the 
progress  of  human  achievement  through-  cycle  after 
cycle  of  conscious  striving  toward  the  goal  of  glori- 
ous perfection. 

WORK  is  the  foundation  of  civilization.  The 
husbandman  ploughs  that  many  may  eat,  the 
miner  delves,  the  woodsman  hews,  and  the  artisan 
toils  that  millions  may  have  shelter,  warmth  and  com- 
fort.    From  coldest  arctic  to  hottest  jungle  there  are 


places  men  call  "home."    The  Earth  and  her  products,  ! 
her  peoples  and  their  activities,  are  an  age-old  romance. 

ACROSS  rivers  and  mountains,  across  oceans  and 
continents,  the  servants  of  civilization  move  our 
goods  and  in  return  bring  the  world's  payment  to  our 
doors — money,  credit,  merchandise,  news. 

THE  multitudes  gather  for  work  or  talk,  for  wor- 
ship or  for  trade;  busy  thousands  dig  and  build, 
they  bring  in  the  fruits  of  the  Earth,  they  make  new 
things  and  send  them  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe ; 
together  they  live,  laugh,  love,  grieve  and  die— and  lo ! 
there  is  a  city ! 

AND  just  beyond  our  finger-tips  are  other  planets 
and  satellites  and  universes  unnumbered.  Our 
forebears  of  the  trees  and  caves  first  pronounced  their 
heavens  orderly  when  they  discerned  the  simple  gran- 
deur of  the  recurring  celestial  phenomena.  "Astron- 
omy is  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  the  human 
mind,  the  noblest  record  of  its  intelligence."  Science 
was  born  when  primitive  man  reasoned  from  the  order 
in  the  heavens  to  the  order  in  the  complicated  physical 
affairs  of  the  Earth.  The  great  secrets  of  Science 
will  be  further  unfolded,  and  revealed  to  us  in  the 
future  by  the  visible  results  of  intelligent  investigation. 

FROM  generation  to  generation,  through  song,  folk- 
lore, manuscript  and  printed  page,  through  build- 
ing, sculpture  and  mighty  engineering,  the  achieve- 
ments of  today  become  the  records  of  tomorrow,  and 
are  reconstructed  in  the  imagination  of  our  descend- 
ants not  by  sound  or  touch  or  taste  or  smell,  but  by 
reference  to  concepts  gained  chiefly  through  the  eye. 

The  imagery  of  all  time  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  visual. 
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ISUAL  EDUCATION  extends  to  all  its  readers  the 

and  the  hearty  wish  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  will  glow 

warm  in  every  heart  and  the  sympathetic  love  of  humanity 

actuate  every  mind.      Long  live  "Santa  Claus." 
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Visual  Education  Magazine  Changes  Hands 


rT"'|HE  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  has  sold 
I  I  the  magazine  VISUAL  EDUCATION  to  The 
Educational  Screen,  Inc.  The  transfer  is  effective 
immediately,  Volume  5  of  this  magazine  having  been 
completed  with  this  issue.  The  name  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION, will  be  retained  and  publication  will  be 
continued  in  the  future  from  5  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  under  the  same  cover  with  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN. 


THE  Society  for  Visual  Education,  from  its  foun- 
dation more  than  five  years  ago  has  served  edu- 
cation by  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
all  visual  aids  and  practices  throughout  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  visual  field,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pursuit  of  its  other  essential  activities — 
the  production  and  distribution  of  visual  aids.  The 
sale  of  the  magazine  has  been  arranged  in  order  that 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  Society  for  Visual  Educa- 
tion can  be  devoted  more  specifically  to  the  activities 
of  production  and  distribution. 


THIS  move  will  result  in  a  larger  and  more  val- 
uable magazine  than  ever  has  been  published  in 
this  field.  It  will  reach  approximately  twice  as  many 
people  as  either  magazine  alone  and  will  be  a  highly 
attractive  advertising  medium. 


COMMENCING  with  the  January  issue,  the  So- 
ciety for  Visual  Education  becomes  a  regular  ad- 
vertiser in  the  combined  magazine.  It  is  hoped  that 
all   present   advertisers   in   VISUAL   EDUCATION 


will  follow  this  example.  Subscribers  to  VISUAL 
EDUCATION  will  receive  the  combined  and  enlarged 
magazine  without  additional  charge  for  the  balance  of 
their  subscription  terms. 

THE  same  high  standard  of  effort  to  develop  and 
serve  the  field  of  visual  instruction,  which  has 
characterized  both  VISUAL  EDUCATION  and  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN,  will  be  preserved;  and 
the  Society  for  Visual  Education  bespeaks  for  the  pub- 
lishers the  good-will  arid  continued  patronage  of  all 
VISUAL  EDUCATION'S  readers  and  subscribers. 
That  this  is  well  merited  is  attested  by  the  history  and 
achievements  of  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
under  the  guidance  of  its  present  editor,  whom  old  ac- 
quaintances will  remember  as  the  first  editor  of  VIS- 
UAL EDUCATION. 

THE  Society  for  Visual  Education,  at  present  in  its 
sixth  year,  has  been  growing  constantly  since  its 
organization,  until  now  it  has  members  and  corre- 
spondents on  every  continent  and  in  almost  every 
country,  and  its  products  are  in  demand  around  the 
world.  Its  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  carefully  prepared  visual 
aids  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  use- 
fulness and  high  quality. 

THE  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  VISUAL  EDU- 
CATION will  in  no  way  effect  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Society.  It  will  continue  as  heretofore  to 
exercise  its  leadership  and  steadily  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  service  to  education. 


WATCH  FOR  the  monograph  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Society, for  Visual 
Education — "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 
Geography" — by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Stephen  G.  Rich.  The  problem  is 
clearly  denned.  It  is  limited  to  workable  dimensions.  Intricate  psychological  whims 
are  not  indulged.  This  study  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  concrete  knowledge  of  the 
field.  It  tells  what  was  done,  just  how  it  was  done,  and  just  what  were  the  results,  in 
plain  language  which  any  teacher  can  understand.  The  monograph  is  short,  well  organ- 
ized and  easy  to  read.  It  will  serve  as  a  guide-book  for  any  interested  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal. Copies  will  be  distributed  at  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Cincinnati  in  February, 
1925. 

Reserve  your  copy  now! 
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^HAT  TO  LOOK  FOR, 
OUT  OF  DOORS  this  month. 


By  Lucile  V.  Berg 


'But  still  wild  music  is  abroad, 
Pale,  desert  woods!  within  you  crowd; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord, 
Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

'Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds!  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song; 
I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long!" 

Listen  to  the  wind  as  it  howls  in 
the  tree-tops  and  sighs  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  to  the  weird,  lonesome 
sound  of  bare  boughs  scraping  to- 
gether. One  night  a  sky  of  black 
spangled  with  silver,  —  the  next, 
wild  clouds  go  scudding  across  the 
sky  to  pile  themselves  up  into  great 
banks  of  misty  gray  that  on  the 
morrow  will  send  forth  a  shower 
of  fairy  snow,  which  to  our  un- 
seeing eyes,  covers  a  dead  earth  as 
gently  as  the  Robins  covered  the 
Babes  in  the  Woods.  What  we  see 
is  not  a  pall,  but  a  blanket  softly 
laid  to  cover  a  myriad  of  sleeping 
Things  and  keep  the  cruel,  icy  fin- 
gers of  Winter  from  reaching  too 
deep,  lest  the  seeds,  the  eggs,  the 
cocoons  and  the  earth-worms  fail 
to  awaken  at  the  call  of  Spring. 
Frogs,  and  fish,  and  turtles  down 
in  the  mud  of  the  frozen  ponds  are 
sleeping  a  Sleep  that  is  akin  to 
Death — a  Sleep  that  can  be  broken 


The  Vespas'  Nests  Hang  Empty 


Rocked  in  a  Silken  Cradle  the  Ceropia 
Sleeps 

only  by  the  warm  sunshine  of 
Spring. 

The  squirrel  does  not  completely 
hibernate  as  do  many  of  his  furry 
neighbors.  During  the  most  bitter 
and  the  wet  weather  he  lies  curled 
cozily  within  his  nest  covering  his 
delicate  paws  and  nose  with  his  soft 
plume-like  tail.  And  between  pleas- 
ant dreams  he  will  awaken  to 
munch  and  nibble  at  his  stores,  or 
to  go  scampering  through  the  snow 
on  sunny  days. 

On  the  tall  brown  stalks  of  the 
velvet  mullein  the  friendly,  green- 
coated  goldfinches  swing  daintily 
as  they  hunt  their  frugal  meal, 
complaining  softly  of  the  bitter 
cold  and  the  wind  that  rumples 
their  feathers.  And  when  the  cold 
has  driven  even  the  prowling  cats 
to  seek  shelter,  the  unloved  happy- 
go-lucky  little  sparrows  huddle  to- 
gether in  flocks  in  the  deserted  city 
streets  and  chatter  cheerily,  occa- 
sionally standing  on  one  leg  to 
draw  a  frost  bitten  little  foot  up 
into  the  warmth  of  their  feathers. 
How  lonely  the   winter  would  be 


without  them ! 

When  the  early  twilight  falls,  the 
snowy  owl  spreads  his  great  wings 
in  noiseless  flight  to  hunt  the  sleep- 
ing bird,  the  timid  out-by-night 
mouse,  and  many  a  hapless  bunny. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  you  love  the 
birds,  to  see  to  it  that  your  feeding 
stations  are  never  empty. 

Great  clumps  of  waxen  mistle- 
toe hang  thick  upon  the  bare  oak 
trees,  and  holly  berries  are  ripening. 
An  ancient  legend  tells  that  when 
the  poison  berries  on  Christ's 
crown  of  thorns  were  crimsoned 
with  His  blood,  the  cruel  thorns 
mercifully  turned  to  pointed  leaves, 
and  thus  our  holly  grew.  Look 
closely  upon  your  Christmas  holly 
for  the  strange  egg  packets  of  the 
"DeviFs-race-horse"  or  praying 
mantis. 

The  beaver  spreads  the  first  layer 
of  mud  upon  his  house  when  thin 
ice  fingers  creep  out  into  his  pond. 
On  early  mornings  after  still,  clear 
nights,  the  hoar  frost  hangs  like  el- 
fin lace  on  all  the  blackened  leaves 
of  summer  flowers  that  fringed  the 
ponds  and  streams. 


A     Deserted 
House      a 


Bird's     Nest     May     Soon 
Timid      Deer-Mouse 
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WHAT  THEY  DO  IN  THEIR  LEISURE  TIME 


M" 


[ORE  than  a  thousand  representative  High  School  boys  and  girls  in  a  large  city 
were  asked  a  few  months  ago  to  list  their  principal  recreations  outside  of 
school.  Almost  every  student  listed  two  or  more  activities.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  them  included  the  theatre  —  usually  meaning  the  movies  —  while  radio 
was  almost  overlooked!  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  results  of  similar  in- 
quiries this  winter.  Readers  in  the  school  field  are  invited  to  send  in  accounts  of 
any  statistical  studies  they  may  make. 

The  principal  leisure  time  pursuits  of  the  High  School  students,  and  the  per- 
centage of  students  listing  each,  are  shown  in  this  graph. 
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A  Noted  Eastern  School  Man 


IN  AN  allegorical  discussion  of 
the  schools  and  homes  of  the  na- 
tion, a  deep  thinking  writer  has 
said, — "We  must  cultivate  our  gar- 
dens carefully."  The  youth  of  our 
land  are  growing  up  with  their 
minds  properly  trained  or  choked 
with  mental  weeds,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  they  are  culti- 
vated. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Balcom,  now  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  as  a  prin- 
cipal of  elementary  schools 
ranging  in  child  population 
from  150  to  1800.  He  believed 
that  the  chief  function  of  a 
principal  was  to  make  the  in- 
struction in  his  school  as  in- 
teresting, vital  and  helpful  as 
possible.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Balcom  has  long  been  an 
experienced  gardener,  using 
the  most  advanced  successful 
methods  with  his  vegetables, 
grains  and  flowers,  has  had  a 
deeper  influence  than  he 
would  publicly  admit,  on  the 
development  of  his  successful 
methods  in  school  work. 

"As  I  glance  back  through 
those  years,"  he  said, — "I  can 
recall  much  teaching  that  was 
barren  in  its  results  because 
there  was  no  point  of  contact 
between  the  pupils  and  what 
the  teacher  was  trying  to  put 
over.  In  order  to  vitalize  the 
teaching,  I  had  to  sound  the 
note  of  improving  instruction  A 
in  every  classroom  through 
innumerable  conferences  with 
teachers,  an  extensive  study  of 
methods,  a  larger  use  of  illustra- 
tive material,  and  through  a  thor- 
ough and  regular  testing  of  re- 
i  suits." 

Thus,  by  using  exactly  the  same 
scientific  approach  that  he  uses  so 
happily  in  his  suburban  gardens, 
Mr.  Balcom  succeeded  in  putting 
school  after  school  on  a  new  basis, 
in  sending  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  pupils  along  through  high  school 
and  out  into   life  with  keener  in- 


terest in  and  deeper  understanding 
of  the  things  necessary  for  them  to 
learn. 

A  leader  among  modern  and  pro- 
gressive school  men,  and  busy 
every  day  in  a  great  city,  Mr.  Bal- 
com lives  in  the  suburban  village 
of  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  twelve 
miles  from  Newark.  It  is  here  that 
he  gets  so  close  to  nature  and 
spends  his  early  mornings  and  even- 
ings, in  season,  in  gardening.     Mr. 


ment,  willingness  to  compromise  in- 
dividual opinion  when  important  is- 
sues are  at  stake;  desire  to  get 
opinions  from  associates  before 
definite  policies  are  fixed;  ability  to 
organize;  initiative  to  get  things 
started  and  persistence  to  carry 
them  to  a  finish. 

Naturally  and  almost  incidental- 
ly, as  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Mr.  Balcom  has   put   the 
city    school     system     of     Newark, 
N.    J.,    into    the    very    front 
rank  of  intelligent  and  syste- 
matic users  of  visual  aids  as 
regular  tools  in  teaching. 


A.  G.  Balcom 

ssistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Neivark,  N. 

Balcom  has  another  excellent  hobby 
also.  He  has  a  mellow  bass  voice 
of  wide  range  and  has  been  a  singer 
all  of  his  life.  He  has  directed  the 
music  in  some  of  the  largest 
churches  in  and  near  Newark  and 
was  organizer  and  for  seven  years 
a  member  of  the  famous  Apollo 
Male  Quartet,  classed  among  the 
best  in  metropolitan  circles. 

In  these  side  lines  as  well  as  in 
his  educational  work,  Mr.  Balcom 
gives  to  his  task  optimism,  faith  in 
his  fellow-workers,  tact  and  judg- 


Education — 

The  Connecting  Link 

An  effective  circular  issued 
by  the  Better  Schools  League, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  education  has 
developed  our  yesterdays  into 
todays.  As  a  result  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  the  wagons 
in  which  we  rode  yesterday 
have  become  the  automobiles 
and  aeroplanes  of  today. 

By  parallelism,  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  if  there  are, 
schools  and  communities 
which  are  still  in  their  yes- 
terdays educationally,  these 
conditions  exist  because  of 
lack  of  local  initiative  and 
sentiment.  Such  a  handicap 
isunfair  to  the  child  and  is 
/.  un-American.  The  citizens  of 
every  community  should  study 
and  determine  its  educational  op- 
portunities and  support  the  officials 
who  will  place  schools  on  the 
proper  basis  fnr  today's  needs,  says 
the  League.  The  very  best  methods 
of  education  are  needed  as  an  in- 
surance of  tomorrows'  progress,  to- 
morrows' home  conservation,  to- 
morrows' citizenship,  tomorrows' 
ability  to  earn  a  living  and  tomor- 
rows'  happiness   in   living. 

The  consistent  use  of  visual  aids 
in  teaching  goes  far  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  these  aims. 
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A  Famous  Woman  in  Education 


uT1 


O  MAKE  good  for  wo- 
men" seems  to  have  been 
the  mission  of  Mrs. 
Susan  M.  Dorsey,  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools.  As  a  student  in  Vas- 
sar,  she  won  the  honor  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Later  as  a  teacher  in  Wil- 
son College,  Chambersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, she  was  regarded  as  a 
faculty  member  of  unusual  worth. 
In  1878,  she  became  an  instructor 
in  Vassar  College,  where  she  again 
was  considered  a  teacher  of  the  su- 
perior type.  In  1896  she  iden- 
tified herself  with  the  Los 
Angeles  High  School.  Her 
rapid  promotion  from  teacher 
to  the  head  of  the  classical  de- 
partment, and  later  to  the  po- 
sition of  vice-principal,  speaks 
emphatically  of  the  type  of 
work  she  performed  in  that 
institution.  In  1913,  she  was 
selected  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools,  being  the  first 
woman  in  Los  Angeles  to 
hold  this  position.  She  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  until  1920;  at  which 
time  she  became  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles 
City.  She  is  entering  upon 
her  second  four-year  term  as 
Superintendent  of  Los  An- 
geles Schools,  which  is  now 
the  fastest  growing  school  de- 
partment in  the  world. 

If  we  say  that  she  is  now 
forced  into  the  necessity  of 
housing  new  children  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  fill  a  new 
twelve  room  building  each  week — 
you  can  see  one  part  of  her  prob- 
lem. She  has -had  the  unusual  ex- 
perience of  putting  over  three  big 
bond  issues;  first  for  $9,500,000; 
second,  for  $17,400,000;  and  third, 
in  June,  1924,  for  $34,640,000,  in 
which  the  community  expressed  its 
belief  in  the  public  schools  and 
confidence  in  her  administration  by 
a  majority  of  15  to  1,  and  in  1924 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
20  to  1.    No  bond  issue  is  ever  pos- 


sible unless  a  superintendent  has 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  of  the 
civic  bodies  and  of  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  Unless  all  these  believe 
in  a  superintendent's  educational 
policies  and  in  the  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  common  sense  and 
the  business  sagacity  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  they  will  not 
vote  bonds  —  even  for  schools. 

Susan  M.  Dorsey  is  first  of  all 
the  woman,  then  the  teacher,  and 
then  the  superintendent,  which  pre- 
supposes executive  ability  added  to 


Mrs.  Susan  Miller  Dorsey 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

the  other  two.  She  is  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  herself  and  beyond  that, 
she  has  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
power  of  making  those  about  her 
want  to  work  hard  also.  She  is  in 
no  sense  a  driver,  but  in  every  sense 
a  leader.  This  probably  explains 
how  she  is  able  to  accomplish  all 
she  does. 

With  her  characteristic  judg- 
ment and  foresight,  she  brought  to 
her  aid  the  best  specialists  in  order 
to  develop  through  the  cooperative 


work  of  superintendents,  supervis- 
ors, principals  and  teachers,  a  new 
course  of  study.  Her  aim  was  not 
to  give  up  any  of  the  enrichments 
that  were  worth  while,  but  to  unify 
and  simplify  the  course  of  study  so 
that  more  might  be  accomplished 
and  better  instruction  given,  while 
conserving  time,  energy  and  effort 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  work 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  nearing  completion ;  the 
monographs  which  are  already  in 
use  are  a  real  achievement  in  the 
field.  The  work  has  been  done 
after  much  study  and  discus- 
sion and  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Dorsey's  first  consid- 
eration is  human  folk. 
Whether  she  is  speaking  to  a 
group  of  young  children,  ad- 
dressing a  selected  gathering 
of  business  men,  or  directing 
a  lost  traveler  on  the  street, 
her  attitude  of  sincerity  is 
quite  the  same.  With  all  her 
work  she  still  takes  time  to  be 
a  friend  in  need — to  say  the 
word  of  encouragement,  of 
sympathy,  of  praise,  or  of 
helpful  suggestion.  She  is 
lovably  human  also  in  her  rec- 
reations, her  favorite  being 
legitimate  drama  and  a  cer- 
tain few  high  class  films. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  make  Mrs.  Dorsey's 
name  worthy  to  be  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  "Who's 
Who  among  the  women  of  the 
educational  world  todav." 


Flower  boxes  add  an  interesting  touch 
of  color  to  the  school.  The  care  of 
these  boxes  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
children,  thus  giving  them  an  active  part 
in  the  upkeep  of  their  grounds. 
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Field  Museum  and  Visual  Education 


I.      Two  Ancient  Egyptian  Tombs 

VISUAL  education,  as  the 
modern  generation  knows 
it,  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing — an  accompaniment,  for  the 
most  part,  of  electrical  and  photo- 
graphic inventions  which  have 
made  the  stereopticon  and  cinema 
possible.  There  is  at  least  one  agent 
in  the  field  of  visual  instruction, 
however,  which  has  been  at  work, 
not  through  one  generation  or  two, 
but  through  centuries.  It  is  the 
great  museum  movement  which,  be- 
ginning in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  has  advanced  steadily 
until,  in  our  own  time,  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  or  village  without  a 
museum  of  some  sort.  And  the 
avowed  purpose  of  most  of  these 
institutions,  large  and  small,  is  the 
"accumulation  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge"  largely  through  the 
agency  of  exhibits. 

How  this  form  of  visual  instruc- 
tion is  being  accomplished  can  well 
be  shown  by  a  series  of  illustrations 
taken  from  the  exhibits  of  a  great 
modern  museum  —  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  present  article  is  the 
first  of  such  a  series  and  it  takes  as 
its  subject  one  of  Field  Museum's 
most  recent  installations  —  the 
tombs  of  two  ancient  Egyptians, 
Unis-Ankh  and  User-Neter. 

These  so-called  tombs  are  in 
reality  the  funerary  chapels  where 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  dead 
and  are  but  a  part  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  tomb.  It  was  in 
them  that  the  relatives  and  priests 
of  the  dead  gathered  to  make  of- 
ferings of  food  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  dead's  Ka  or  Double  in  the 
life  beyond  death. 

In  very  early  times,  these  offer- 
ings were  in  the  form  of  real  food 
and  drink.  As  time  went  on,  men 
saw  around  them  many  tombs  in 
which  offerings  were  no  longer 
made.  The  Ka  must  be  without 
food  and  may  have  died  a  second 
death   from   starvation.    It  was  to 


D.  C.  Davies,  Director 


rT*HE  two  upper  views  on  the  op- 
■*  posite  page  are  at  Sakkara. 
On  the  left,  native  workmen  are 
removing  the  tomb  of  Unis-Ankh. 
On  the  right,  with  the  pyramids  in 
the  background,  are  the  rows  of 
great  boxes  containing  the  parts 
of  the  tomb  packed  for  shipment. 
In  the  center  is  the  installation  of 
the  tomb,  in  Field  Museum.  At 
the  lower  left  is  part  of  the  rich 
detail  of  the  walls,  depicting  offer- 
ings and  butchers.  The  lower  right 
view  is  of  the  tomb  in  process  of 
installation  in  the  Museum. 


I 


escape  a  like  fate  that  the  living 
began  to  have  representations  of 
food  offerings  carved  in  low  relief 
on  the  walls  of  the  funerary  chapel, 
with  the  hope  that,  when  real  of- 
ferings ceased,  the  Ka  might  enjoy 
them.  At  first,  only  the  offerings 
were  shown.  Later  the  priests  and 
slaves  who  carried  them  and  even 
the  scenes  of  their  production  were 
shown ;  and  thus  the  walls  of  these 
chapels  became  records  in  which 
practically  the  entire  life  of  the 
Egyptian  people  was  graphically 
portrayed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  wall  decoration  was  the 
stele — a  rectangular  stone  of  vary- 
ing size  carved  to  represent  the  door 
which  led  to  the  tomb-chamber  and 
bearing  inscribed  on  its  posts  and 
lintels  details  as  to  the  name,  rank 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  The 
living  could  not  pass  this  door ;  but 
it  was  through  it  that  the  Ka  en- 
tered the  chapel  and  before  it  that 
offerings  to  the  dead  were  made. 
Toward  it  all  the  action  of  the  wall 
sculptures  converged. 

The  tomb  of  User-Neter,  dating 
from  the  year  2700  B.  C,  is  the 
older  of  the  two  now  installed  in 
Field  Museum.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  four  rooms,  two  sculp- 
tured, two  unsculptured,  and  stood 
just  outside  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Great  Step  Pyramid  of  King 
Zoser  at  Sakkara.  Only  the  two 
sculptured  rooms  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  Muesum  installation. 


As  they  stand,  one  sees  to  the  right, 
the  "niche."  The  stele  here  is 
smaller,  the  inscriptions  shorter  and 
the  sculpture  less  elaborate  than  in 
the  larger  room.  It  was  here  that 
offerings  were  made  and  ceremon- 
ies held  on  the  less  important  feast 
days.  The  most  interesting  figures 
are  those  of  User-Neter  and  his 
wife.  He  is  seated  on  a  chair,  the 
legs  of  which  are  carved  to  repre- 
sent lion's  paws.  He  wears  a  short, 
starched  kilt  and  an  elaborate  neck- 
lace of  beads.  His  wig  is  dressed 
in  short  curls  and  his  beard  is  cut 
square.  At  his  feet  kneels  his  wife, 
her  relative  importance  shown  by 
her  small  size.  Traces  of  color  re- 
main to  show  the  yellow  tone  of  her 
skin,  her  black  hair,  dark  green 
dress,  blue  and  green  necklace  and 
hair  bows  of  red,  green  and  white. 
In  the  larger  room,  the  stele  is  built 
of  seven  large  stones  fitted  to- 
gether. It  bears  no  sculptured  fig- 
ures but  only  hieroglyphics.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  figures  of  User- 
Neter  and  advancing  toward  him 
are  row  on  row  of  priests  and  ser- 
vants bearing  sacrificial  vessels, 
libation  cups,  censors  and  load  after 
load  of  food.  User-Neter  here 
wears  a  lion  skin  robe  in  addition 
to  his  kilt  and  his  necklace  is  made 
more  elaborate  by  a  row  of  pen- 
dants. In  the  top-most  register, 
priests  conduct  the  ceremony  of 
purification.  Below  them  are  the 
offerings  —  lotus,  papyrus,  grapes, 
dates,  melons,  figs,  onions,  cucum- 
bers, loaves  of  bread,  jars  of  wine, 
oils  and  perfumes,  fowl  and  vari- 
ous cuts  of  meat.  Following  the 
heaped  up  offerings  come  User- 
Neter's  sons  leading  servants  who 
bear  additional  foods;  and  on  the 
lowest  register,  the  source  of  the 
flesh  offerings  is  shown  in  a  long 
series  of  sculptures  depicting  the 
various  activities  of  the  slaughter 
house. 

The    tomb    of    Unis-Ankh   dates 
from   2600  B.   C.   and  consists  as 

(Concluded  on  page  43 S) 
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Norway,  The  Youthful  Ancient 


By  Ben  Blessum 


IT  BEING  well  known  that  the 
Norwegian  nation  is  numeri- 
cally one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
world  the  misconception  that  the 
land  of  the  Norsemen  is  also  a  very 
small  country  has  become  quite  uni- 
versal among  us.  Norway  is,  on 
the  contrary,  as  lands  go  in  Europe, 
a  rather  large  country,  its  area  be- 
ing greater  than  that  of  Italy  or 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
together.  And  it  is  truly  a  land  of 
magnificent  distances,  at  any  rate 
measuring  from  north  to  south.  If 
you  could,  for  instance,  stick  a 
gigantic  pin  through  its  southern- 
most headland,  Cape  Lindesnes, 
and  turn  the  country  right  around 
on  this  pin  as  a  pivot  the  North 
Cape,  at  the  other  end  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  found  down  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa. 

Likewise,  too,  Norway  would,  if 
laid  down  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, reach  nearly  half  way  from 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Its  coastline,  when  all  the  larger 
islands  which  shelter  it  are  includ- 
ed, extends  a  distance  equal  to  that 
half  way  around  the  globe  at  the 
equator.  No  land  in  Europe  in  fact, 
except  Russia,  presents  such  great 
distances.  And  in  the  above  is  not 
included  Spitzbergen,  also  a  large 
country,  over  which  Norway  en- 
joys sovereign  rights. 

But  Norway  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  narrow  as  it  is  long,  being 
at  its  widest  only  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  across,  this  breadth  be- 
ing attained  at  about  the  place 
where  the  greatest  of  her  fjords, 
the  Sognefjord,  cuts  into  the  coun- 
try from  the  west.  From  Trond- 
hjem  northward  the  country  grows 
very  narrow,  so  that  the  shape  of 
Norway  may  roughly  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  ladle,  the  handle  of 
which  extends  up  into  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  eastward  touching  north- 
ern Finland. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
polar  Eskimos  no  people  live  as 
far  north  as  the  Norwegians,  and 
in  no  other  country    do    civilized 


people  live  so  near  the  Pole. 

Norway's  Physical   Geography 

Geologically  considered  "Old 
Norway"  is  a  very  ancient  country, 
being  built  during  the  primeval 
days  of  the  earth  of  the  oldest  erup- 
tive rocks,  such  as  granite,  gabbro, 
syenite,  gneiss  and  other  chrystal- 
line  schists.  Later  there  was  on 
this  foundation  deposited  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  such  as  sandstone,  argil- 
laceous schists  and  limestone.  This 
occurred  during  the  cambrian-silur- 
ian  age,  in  the  first  periods  of  the 
earth's  geological  infancy,  when 
the  greater  part  of  Norway  was 
covered  by  the  sea.  During  the 
quaternary  age  it  was  covered  with 
ice.  A  great  deal  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity also  took  place  during  the 
millions  of  years  involved  before 
the  present  geological  age  began. 

These  inner  forces  were  perhaps, 


Scene   on   the   east    coast   of   Norway 


however,  far  less  efficient  agents  in 
producing  the  present  charactistics 
of  the  country  than  were  the  exo- 
genous powers ;  weathering,  erosion 
and  denudation.  Air,  water  and  ice 
cut  and  seared  the  solid  block  of 
stone  that  Norway  originally  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  every  direction, 
leaving  the  country  as  we  finally 
find  it  today,  a  more  than  Minotau- 
rean  labyrinth  of  deep,  sheer  walled 
gorges;  broad,  gently-sloping  and 
rich  valleys ;  interminable,  glassy 
fjords,  winding  sounds;  innumer- 
able  islands;    fertile,   wealthy   and 


level  agricultural  districts;  vast 
forests ;  ten  thousand  beautiful  and 
stupendous  waterfalls;  and,  high 
above  all,  innumerable  wildly  mag- 
nificent peaks  rising  from  out  the 
illimitable  glaciers  and  the  colorful 
highland  heaths. 

But  while  Norway  is  essentially 
a  very  mountainous  country  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  entirely 
denied  agricultural  lands  of  com- 
paratively easy  tillability.  For  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  districts, 
some  of  the  southern,  and  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  ancient  city 
of  Trondhjem,  in  the  more  north- 
erly part  of  the  kingdom,  very  fine 
fields  and  pastures  stretch  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  And  in  a  great  many 
districts  of  southern  Norway  the 
produce  of  rich  orchards,  often  at 
the  very  feet  of  the  greatest  gla- 
ciers in  Europe,  add  very  materi- 
ally to  the  wealth  of 
the  citizens. 

Ninety-five   Percent 
Scenery 

The  preponderance 
of  mountain,  stream 
and  lake  in  the  total 
area  of  Norway  is, 
however,  very  appar- 
ent when  one  realizes 
that  only  about  five 
per  cent  is  tillable 
land,  and  of  this  per- 
haps only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  is  ac- 
tually under  the  plow. 
But  this  little  percent- 
age of  tillable  land  produces  well. 
In  the  southern  part  all  the  ordi- 
nary grains  are  raised,  including 
wheat,  and,  of  course,  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Southern  Norway  is 
also,  as  above  indicated,  a  land  of 
rich  orchards ;  apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries and  pears  thriving  very  well. 
The  stranger  will  not,  of  course,  be 
greatly  surprised  at  this,  that  is  if 
he  has  any  idea  whatsoever  of  the 
climate  of  Norway;  but  he  will 
generally  be  taken  quite  off  his  feet 
when  as  far  north  as  the  70th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  that  is  to  say  about 
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two  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
arctic  circle,  he  finds  not  only 
splendid  hay-crops  but  also  rich 
fields  of  barley  waving  in  the 
breeze.  And  the  floral  wealth  of 
"arctic"  Norway  is,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  coloring,  of  a  nature  to 
make  one  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder 
if  he  actually  is  within  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the 
coastal  climate  of  Norway,  due  to 
the  Gulf  Stream,  is  very  mild,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  sun  shines 
warmly  and  brilliantly  day  and 
"night"  during  the  summer.  This 
latter  circumstance  by  the  way  also 
is  conducive  to  wakefulness  both 
among  natives  and  visitors.  And 
it  is  a  strange  fact  that  one  seems 
to  get  on  very  well  with  only  four 
or  five  hours  of  sleep  during  the 
summer  day  of  Norway. 

Farms  Are  Small 

The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Norwegian  farms  are,  from  an 
American  viewpoint,  very  small. 
But  some  really  big  farms  do  exist, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  many 
very  large  estates.  The  wealth  of 
these  latter  consists  largely  in  for- 
ests, with  which  Norway  is  very 
well  'supplied,  even  away  up  in  the 
Arctic  Zone.  The  average  tourist 
unfortunately  confines  himself  to 
skirting  the  coast  and  its  indenta- 
tions, getting  inland  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  passes  from  one  fjord 
to  the  other  now  and  then  via  the 
great  mountain  passes,  which  are 
all  traversed  by  automobiles  run- 
ning on  regular  schedules  and  con- 
necting with  all  express  trains  and 
steamers.  Consequently  he  sees 
nothing,  or  nearly  nothing,  of  the 
fertile  farm  lands  and  the  splendid 
forests,  and  so  gets  the  impression 
that  all  Norway  is  stone,  stone, 
stone.  And  what  farms  he  does  see 
are  chiefly  the  little  patches  along 
the  steep  sides  of  the  fjords, 
patches  on  which  one  may  truly  say 
that  perpendicular  farming  is  car- 
ried on,  and  which  are  in  most 
cases  merely  adjuncts  to  the  chief 
business  of  the  owners,  which  is 
that  of  fishing. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the 
farms  in  Norway  which  is  worth 


Norwegian   peasant   girls 


pointing  out :  that  nearly  all,  in  fact 
94%  of  them,  are  absolute  free- 
holds. This  has  been  the  case  as  far 
back  as  reliable  Norwegian  history 
goes,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  eleven 
hundred  years  or  more.  The  Nor- 
wegian never  was  subjugated  by 
belted  barons  and  compelled  to 
bend  under  the  yoke  of  feudalism; 
consequently  a  great  nobility  never 
could  arise  to  practice  the  cruelties 
almost  everywhere  else  in  vogue  up 
to  almost  modern  times.  For  while 
Norway's  form  of  government  for 
a  thousand  years  has  been  that  of 
a  very  limited  monarchy — it  never 
bowed  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 
despotism — it  has  in  fact  in  all  that 
time  been — and  is  today — a  far 
more  truly  republican  republic  than 
some  of  those  enjoying  that  politi- 
cal form  of  government. 

The   People   Are   Individualists 

In  fact  the  Norwegian  has  at  all 
times  been  very  much  of  an  in- 
dividualist, and  is  to  today,  as  is 
apparent  to  any  student  who  takes 
the  pains  seriously  to  study  him.  It 
follows  that  among  such  men  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  are  thrashed 
out  very  thoroughly,  often,  alas ! 
bitterly.  And  so  the  political  his- 
tory of  Norway  is  full  of  sharp  and 
often  very  long-drawn-out  clashes, 
this  applying  fully  as  much  to  in- 
ternal affairs  as  to  the  long  battles 
resulting  from  the  various  political 
affiliations  in  times  past  with  her 
neighbors  to  the  south  and  east. 
But  while  these  various  internal 
and  external  squabbles,  and  chiefly 
the  internal  ones,  have  at  times 
been  somewhat  more  acrimonious 
than  perhaps  strictly  necessary, 
they  have  fostered  and  intensified 
the  Norse  love    of    personal    and 


political  liberty  and  undoubtedly 
healthily  developed  those  qualities 
which  have  made  Norway  a  leader 
among  the  nations  not  only  in  so- 
cial progress  but  also  in  literature, 
music  and  the  fine  arts. 

Norway  Produces   Pioneers 

One  must  in  truth  go  away  back 
to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  find  another  instance  of  a  very 
small  nation  so  pre-eminent  in  cul- 
tural accomplishments  as  has  been 
the  case  with  Norway  during  the 
last  two  generations.  Particularly 
Periclean  was  the  age  beginning  in 
the  forties  and  lasting,  on;  the 
whole,  up  to  our  own  day.  And  it 
is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  of  ac- 
cident that  a  little  people,  a  people 
so  numerically  insignificant  as  to  be 
easily  contained  within  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago,  blossomed  forth 
with  such  transcendent  dramatists, 
poets  and  novelists  as  Ibsen,  Bjorn- 
son,  Garborg,  Kielland,  Lie  and, 
though  hardly  of  the  same  rank  as 
the  Immortal  Quintette,  some 
others  who  are  still  working;  such 
musicians  as  Grieg,  Svendsen,  Sel- 
mer,  Halvorsen;  and  such  folklor- 
ists  as  Asbjornsen  and  Moe. 
Neither  is  it  an  accident  that  such 
explorers  and  scientists  as  Nansen, 
Amundsen,  Svendrup  and  Lum- 
holtz  have  appeared,  to  mention 
only  those  whose  names  are  re- 
splendent throughout  the  world. 
For  since  the  days  of  Ganger  Rolf, 
the  Viking  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
the  near  ancestor  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  Norsemen  have  had 
a  penchant  for  investigating  what 
lay  beyond  the  rainbow.  They  were 
the  first  actually  to  brave  the  un- 
known ocean;  they  did  not,  like 
Phoenicians,   Greeks,   Romans  and 
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the  other  early  medieval  peoples, 
crawl  faint-heartedly  along  the 
coasts,  but  set  out,  as  for  instance 
Leif  Erikson,  the  Discoverer  of 
America  did,  straight  across  the 
fearsome  Atlantic.  A  thousand 
years  ago  they  made  journeys  of 
discovery  that  took  them  to  the 
White  Sea,  Iceland,  Greenland  and 
other  remote  parts  of  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  visits  to,  and 
the  kingdoms  they  carved  out  in, 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture still  rules  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Vikings  of  old,  the 
desire  to  see  other  lands,  and  to 
settle  in  them.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  modern  emigration  to 
America  began,  and  the  qualities 
above  mentioned,  together  with 
other  causes,  put  Norwegians  in  the 
van,  so  that  Norway  is  said  to  have 
contributed  more  pro  rata  toward 
the  making  of  America  than  any 
other  nation  save  one. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  fields  of 
the  fine  arts  and  science  and  ex- 
ploration that  the  Norsemen  of  to- 
day have  distinguished  themselves. 
They  are  in  proportion  to  their 
number  the  greatest  shipping  people 
in  the  world,  being  surpassed  in 
tonnage  only  by  the  very  great  na- 
tions. They  are  also  pioneers,  and 
have  achieved  great  things,  in 
transforming  the  almost  unbounded 
waterpower  of  Norway  into  power, 
heat  and  light,  as  is  quite  impres- 
sively evident  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  visitor,  great  power 
plants  looming  frequently  among 
the  mountains.  In  forestry,  dairy- 
ing and  manufacturing  Norway 
also  has  done  greatly  creditable 
things,  and  her  exports  of  lumber, 
paper,  wood  pulp,  nitrates,  fish 
products,  matches,  electrical  appli- 
ances and  scores  of  other  commod- 
ities are  in  evidence  in  every  har- 
bor in  the  world. 

High  Educational   Standing 

In  the  matter  of  education,  too, 
Norway  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
nations.  There  are  no  illiterates  in 
Norway,  and  every  child  gets  a 
very  thorough  common  school  edu- 
cation, while  those  who  find  it  pos- 
sible to  attend  what  corresponds  to 
our  High  Schools  receive,  probably, 


a  far  broader  educational  basis  on 
which  to  stand  than  do  our  own 
children.  And  it  seems  that  the  in- 
terests of  Norwegian  undergrad- 
uates and  University  alumni  seem 
far  more  comprehensive  than  do 
those  of  our  own,  generally  speak- 
ing. For  that  matter  it  is  a  matter 
of  experience  that  the  mean  level 
of  culture  in  all  small  nations  (not 
including,  of  course,  the  backward 
ones),  lies  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  great  nations,  which 
generally  have  a  tendency  to  a 
somewhat  chauvinistic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Every  individual  in  Norway  who 
has  had  a  fair  amount  of  schooling 


tures  of  the  great  nations  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  Norwegian,  that 
he  has  "many  windows  looking 
upon  the  world,"  and  that  his  op- 
portunities for  broadening  out  are 
very  great.  The  more  so  as  the 
book  publishers  of  the  Scandinav- 
ian countries,  for  the  benefit  of 
"the  man  in  the  street,"  annually 
publish  in  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Danish  a  great  many  foreign 
works,  among  them  a  considerable 
number  distinctly  worth  while.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  while  the  three  Scandi- 
navian peoples  have  quite  distinct — 
and  jealously  guarded — languages, 
they  are  so  much    alike    that    no 


Every  one  in  Norway  can  ski — as  soon  as  he  can  walk 


speaks  more  or  less  fluently  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  and  a  vast 
number  of  those  with  whom  one 
comes  in  casual  contact  are  able  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  in,  or  at 
any  rate  read,  two  foreign  lan- 
guages, generally  English  and  Ger- 
man. In  fact,  in  order  to  get  a  job 
of  any  sort  worth  while  in  an  of- 
fice it  is  necessary  for  the  young 
Norwegian  man  or  woman  to  be 
able  to  write  a  fair  letter  in  at  least 
one  foreign  language.  And  the  Nor- 
wegians are  great  travelers  ;  they  go 
abroad  very  frequently,  and  a  good 
many  spend  months  or  years  in 
foreign  lands  in  order  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  languages,  cus- 
toms, literature,  etc.,  of  these.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  the  cul- 


member  of  the  two  nations  has  any 
trouble  in  reading  the  language  of 
the  third.  And  these  three  nations 
together  aggregating  a  good  eleven 
million  people  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  opportunities  for 
keeping  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  world  are  very  good. 
They  are,  therefore,  among  the 
most  enlightened  peoples. 

The  Norwegian  people  occupy- 
ing such  a  high  cultural  plane,  it 
follows  that  they  are  very  modern 
in  every  respect  —  also  unfortu- 
nately in  some  of  those  things 
which  are  of  debatable  value.  The 
jazz-band,  for  instance,  lifts  its 
raucous  voice  in  the  restaurants  of 
the  Norwegian  cities  as  well  as 
along    Broadway,    and    the    sensa- 
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tional  and  mawkish  movie  un- 
fortunately contends  with  the 
really  artistic  there  as  in  other 
lands.  Also  the  yellow  press  is  not 
entirely  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand  the  automobile,  the  electric 
train,  the  electric  oven,  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  are  far  more 
in  evidence  in  Norway  than  in  most 
lands,  and  the  Norwegian  "listens 
in"  on  London,  Berlin  and  Paris 
almost  as  freely  as  the  American 
hooks  up  with  New  York  or  San 
Francisco. 

Expensive   Communication   Systems 

The  communications  of  Norway 
are,  when  all  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, simply  marvelous,  and  the 
roads,  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
light  house  and  harbor  system,  etc., 
are  a  source  of  constant  and  im- 
pressive surprise  to  the  stranger 
who  is  able  to  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  no  country  on  earth 
are  the  physical  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  all 
these  things  greater  than  in  Nor- 
way, if  they  can  be  duplicated  at 
all.  Railroads  as  well  as  roads  must 
very  often  be  cut  out  of  the  solid 
face  of  the  hardest  of  mountains 
or  bored  right  through  them.  The 
railway  lines  from  Bergen  to  Voss, 
a  matter  of  seventy  miles,  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  conditions  the  Nor- 
wegian engineer  has  to  contend 
with.  On  this  short  run  no  less 
than  fifty-two  tunnels  must  be 
traversed,  and  between  the  tunnels 
the  rails  for  miles  and  miles  are 
laid  on  a  narrow  shelf  blasted  out 
of  the  face  of  the  mountain,  which 
generally  drops  sheer  into  the 
thousand-foot-deep  waters  of  the 
fjord,  or  into  a  raging  mountain 
torrent.  Then  again  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railroads  and  roads — fine 
automobile  roads  —  traverse  the 
great  alpine  passes  in  which  snow 
falls  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year  and  in  which  it  often  lies 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  In  such 
place  the  powerful  rotary  snow- 
plows  are  practically  constantly  at 
work  four  or  five  months  at  a 
stretch.  Every  spring  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands,  of  telegraph 
poles,  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
snowdrifts,  must  be  replaced,  while 


the  wires  must  be  constantly 
watched  in  order  to  prevent,  or  to 
quickly  repair,  breaks. 

Considering  again  the  lighthouses 
and  beacons — and  you  are  never 
out  of  sight  of  one  on  the  entire 
length  of  Norway's  far-flung  coast, 
— and  the  often  very  imposing  har- 
bor improvements  encountered,  and 
in  addition  the  lighting  plants,  wa- 
ter works,  schools  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, museums,  libraries — these  ex- 
ist even  in  the  most  remote  settle- 
ments —  splendid  more  or  less 
municipally  conducted  theaters,  an 
army,  a  navy,  subsidized  steamship 
lines  everywhere,  charitable  and 
scientific  institutions,  —  all  the 
things  pertaining  to  an  ultra-mod- 


Church   at  Hardal,   Norway 

800   years   old 

ern  people, — considering  all  this, 
and  then  remembering  that  it  has 
all  been  brought  about  and  is  kept 
running  by  a  nation  counting  today 
two  and  three-quarter  million 
souls,  the  beholder  is  impressed  and 
well-nigh  appalled  at  the  indomi- 
table spirit  and  the  great  efficiency 
of  the  Norse  people.  Taxes,  of 
course,  are  high — there  are  so  very 
few  to  pay  for  all  this,  unfortu- 
nately,— but  no  higher  than  in  other 
European  countries  and  not  nearly 
as  high  as  in  many.  But  at  that, 
taxation  is  in  Norway  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  World,  the  bugbear  of 
life. 

Norwegians  Enjoy  Life 

And  yet,  when  one  sees  the  tens 
of  thousands   of   cheerful   summer 


homes  along  fjords  or  on  moun- 
tain-sides ;  the  great  fleets  of  pleas- 
ure craft ;  the  enormous  exodus  to 
the  hills  and  the  seaside  every 
week-end,  summer  and  winter;  the 
universal  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of 
open  air  sports;  the  comfortable, 
roomy  and  snug  home  of  the  aver- 
age Norwegian;  the  jammed  res- 
taurants, theaters,  concert  halls  and 
resort  hotels,  one  realizes  that  the 
Norwegian  in  spite  of  "man-eating 
taxes"  gets  a  great  deal  of  joy  out 
of  life,— I  am  afraid  a  very  great 
deal  more  than  we  hustling,  "effi- 
cient" Americans.  For  he  takes 
time  to  live,  and  he  knows  how  to 
live.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
is  a  more  savory  table  set,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  no  people 
has  a  more  refined  taste  as  con- 
cerns cuisine  and  the  things  that 
properly  make  festive  the  generous 
board :  the  little  aperitif,  the  genial 
Burgundy,  and  the  sparkling  Soul 
of  the  Champagne,  than  have  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  If 
it  is  true  that  living  is  a  fine  art  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  believe  the  average  cultured  Nor- 
wegian, Swede  and  Dane  to  be 
among  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
times.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  eating  and  drinking  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  the  art  of  liv- 
ing. Far  from  it.  But  a  proper 
Lucullian  taste  is  not  the  least  fac- 
tor in  civilization. 

Permit  me  finally  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  Norway  as  a  land  of 
interest  to  the  cultured  foreigner.  I 
shall  pass  lightly  by  her  natural 
charms  and  wonders,  her  marvelous 
physical  manifestations:  the  never- 
ending  placid  fjords,  encompassed 
by  an  incomparable  scenic  splendor 
consisting  of  gentle,  wooded  slopes, 
here  and  there  a  sunlit  headland 
on  which  nestles  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  homesteads ;  almost — 
sometimes  quite  —  perpendicular 
mountains  rising  up  to  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  straight  out  of 
the  almost  as  deep  waters,  and  cov- 
ered with  vast  snowfields  and  glit- 
tering glaciers,  while  scores  and 
hundreds  of  waterfalls,  now  gentle 
as  a  bridal  veil,  now  tremendous 
and  roaring  like  a  thousand  lions, 

(Continued  on  page  438) 
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Kentucky  Mountaineers  At  School 


M 


TANY  artists  and  writers  have 
been  attracted  by  the  trag- 
edy and  romance  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  eastern 
Kentucky.  In  all  this  region  there 
is  no  place  more  attractive  than 
Oneida.  The  little  village  is  iso- 
lated from  the  world  except  for  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  "mail  hack." 
After  fifteen  miles  over  a  rocky 
trail,  this  primitive  vehicle,  with 
one  final  grand  lurch,  lands  safely 
in  front  of  the  combination  post- 
office  and  general  store.  This  safe 
arrival  is  due  to  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence,  for  without 
this  it  certainly  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  pull  out  of  the  bogs, 
maintain  a  balance  when  the  wheels 
on  one  side  sunk  hub  deep  in  a 
rut,  or  cross  the  river  when  the 
water  entered  the  wagon  bed  and 
threatened  to  carry  the  whole  con- 
traption down  stream.  « 

If  one  of  the  "furriners,"  as  visi- 
tors from  the  outside  are  called  by 
the  natives,  could  succeed  in  de- 
scribing or  producing  on  canvas  the 
gorgeous  glow  of  the  sunset  or  the 
soft  grey  of  the  morning  mist  as  it 
rises  from  between  the  mountains, 
which  overlap  to  form  a  complete 
circle  around  the  village,  then  in- 
deed would  his  fame  be  immortal. 
These  are  indescribable.  And  im- 
possible to  the  canvas  is  the  deep, 
deep  blue  of  the  sky  that  seems  so 
close  that  it  rests  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees  that  fringe  the  crest  of  the 
mountains. 

Oneida  exists  solely  because  of 
Oneida  Institute.  Oneida  Institute 
exists  because  one  rugged  moun- 
taineer, some  thirty  years  ago,  re- 
solved that  the  children  of  the  hills 
should  be  freed  from  the  blight  of 
the  feuds  which  had  been  carried 
down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  learn  to  read  and 
write. 

Calling  the  factions  together,  this 
big  gaunt  man  of  the  mountains 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  lay 
down  their  guns  and  unite  in  the 


By  Eleanor  Seaton 

common  purpose  of  building  a 
school.  The  man  himself  had  long 
been  a  much  feared  member  of  one 
of  the  feudal  groups  that  had 
caused  the  sudden  death  of  many 
a  bright-eyed  lad,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
"other  side."  It  took  far  more  cour- 
age for  this  hardy  man  to  stand 
between  the  two  factions  and  hold 
them  apart,  with  his  strong  person- 
ality, until  the  appeal  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mountains  had  been 
driven  home,  than  to  take  off  his 
erstwhile  enemies  in  the  usual  way. 

The  result  of  this  one  man's 
stern  courage  is  that  today  on  the 
top  of  a  rounded  hill,  surrounded 
by  ignorance  as  dense  as  the  woods 
on  the  mountains,  there  stands  a 
modern  college,  equipped  with  the 
comforts  of  a  city  school,  where 
several  hundred  students  awake  to 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  conse- 
quent mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. These  advantages  have  been 
denied  their  forefathers  since  they 
left  their  native  Scotland  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  Kentucky.  They 
have  been  buried  for  generations 
away  from  civilization.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  today  there 
.exist  in  these  mountains,  thou- 
sands who  can  neither  read  nor 
even  write  their  own  name.  Many 
there  are  who  will  not  be  able  to 
give  their  children  this  much  edu- 
cation. 

Oneida  Institute  is  as  unique  in 
its  management  as  it  is  in  its  or- 
igin. Many  on  the  "outside"  who 
have  learned  of  the  institution  and 
know  that  the  students  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  school  for  their  cloth- 
ing as  well  as  for  their  instruction, 
send  generous  boxes  of  wearing 
apparel,  usually  garments  that  have 
become  out  of  date  or  outgrown  for 
the  original  owner.  The  matrons 
in  charge  of  this  department  of  the 
school  have  solved  the  problem  of 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  in  an  interesting 
way.  The  mountaineer  has  no 
money. 


He  has  crops  of  grain,  splendid 
Vegetable  gardens  and  magnificent 
orchards.  He  has  no  market  for  his 
produce.  The  school  needs  his 
produce  but  it  has  no  money 
either.  The  mountaineer  and  his 
numerous  progeny  need  the  articles 
that  come  in  the  mystery  boxes 
from  the  "outside." 

After  the  daintiest  feminine  gar- 
ments have  been  sorted  out  for  the 
girl  graduates,  and  the  best  se- 
lected for  the  students  of  the 
school,  the  remainder  is  placed  on 
sale.  Once  a  week — the  mountain- 
eers, men,  women  and  children, 
come  from  far  and  near,  on  foot 
and  on  muleback,  bearing  good 
things,  to  eat ; — string  beans,  big 
full  ones,  big  solid  cabbages,  large 
rich  looking  beets,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry  and  the  most  luscious  ap- 
ples ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  poultry, 
— frys  and  mother  hens.  These  are 
traded  for  the  coats,  suits,  under- 
wear, shoes,  waists,  men's  coats, 
shirts  and  trousers.  They  are  paid 
for  in  produce  at  the  market  price. 
It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  dick- 
ering about  the  price  of  a  coat  that 
originally  cost  twenty-five  or  fifty 
dollars,  which  still  retains  most  of 
the  wearing  qualities,  being  offered 
for  five  or  six  dollars  worth  of 
beans  or  cabbage. 

Thus  is  the  table  supplied  for  the 
school.  The  day  following  the  sale 
is  a  busy  one,  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  must  be  canned  while 
they  are  fresh.  The  long  winter 
months  will  call  for  a  goodly  sup- 
ply. A  look  into  the  well  filled  cel- 
lar where  the  edibles  are  kept  will 
relieve  all  fear  as  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  rugged  students  of  the 
school. 

Sale  day  is  also  visiting  day  for 
the  lonely  residents  of  the  hills. 
They  all  learn  of  the  latest  infantile 
arrivals,  the  "weddins"  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  the  funerals.  The 
native  of  the  mountains  seems  to 
love  to  mourn  and  nurse  his  grief. 

( Concluded  on  page  435) 
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Checks    for    the    Five    $10.00    Prizes 


A.  B.  Lowski 

"Wind  and  Weather" 

THE  WINNING  SCENARIO  in  the  con- 
test held  this  year  by  VISUAL  EDUCA- 
TION has  as  its  theme  that  very  impor- 
tant and  universally  interesting  subject,  the  air 
and  its  actions.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
motion  picture  available  to  schools  to  show  the 
common  atmospheric  phenomena  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  or  to  give  pupils  some  idea  of  how 
weather  forecasts  are  made.  This  film  then  will 
mark  a  forward  step  in  visual  instruction.  The 
story  follows : 

We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air.  We 
can  feel  the  air  moving  in  currents,  called 
breezes  and  winds.  Weathervanes  show  the  di- 
rection, and  anemometers  the  speed,  of  the 
wind.  Air  is  heaviest  at  sea-level  and  lightest 
high1  above  the  earth.  At  sea-level  the  weight  of 
the  air  is  about  14.7  pounds  (average)  per  square 
inch,  which  will  force  mercury  about  30  inches 
up  in  a  vacuum  tube.  This  is  a  simple  barom- 
eter. Aneroid  barometers  are  also  explained. 
The  operation  of  these  air-measuring  instruments 
is  illustrated. 
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When  the  barometer  registers  high,  the  air  is 
heavy  and  will  flow  away  gently  toward  places 
where  the  pressure  is  lower.  When  the  barom- 
eter registers  low,  the  air  is  light,  and  other 
heavier  air  will  come  rushing  in,  causing  storms. 
Hot  air  rises ;  cold  air  flows  downward.  These 
are  the  main  causes  of  air-currents.  The  usual 
movements  of  air  are  shown  by  animated 
sketches.  The  vise  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
hygrometer  in  measuring  the  temperature  and 
the  moisture  of  the  air  are  illustrated. 

When  warm  damp  air  rises,  it  cools  and  its 
moisture  congeals  into  clouds  and  rain.  Very 
little  moisture,  therefore,  passes  over  mountains. 
Air  moving  downhill  carries  no  rain,  but  is  ready 
to  absorb  moisture.  It  usually  brings  clear 
weather.  When  air  is  moving  upward,  the  bar- 
ometer is  falling,  and  this  generally  means  a 
storm. 

By  animated  weather  maps  and  animated 
cloud  masses  moving  across  over  landscapes,  this 
film  shows  the  form  and  progress  of  storm  areas, 
and  the  "high"  barometric  areas  which  alternate 
with  the  storms.  It  explains  the  direction  of 
winds,  the  shape  and  meaning  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  different  forms  of  clouds,  and  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  as  regards 
the  frequency  and  speed  of  country-wide  storms. 
Isotherms  and  isobars  are  defined  and  illustrated, 
and  the  construction  and  usefulness  of  a 
weather  map  are  illustrated  step  by  step  in  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  way.  The  film  closes 
with  a  newspaper  forecast  to  correspond  to  the 
map  last  constructed,  dissolving  into  a  halyard 
of  storm  signals  flying  in  the  breeze. 

With  the  approval  of  geographers  and  meteor- 
ologists, and  especially  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  this  Schoolfilm  will  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative  ever  issued 
in  one  reel. 
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School  Days  From  East  to  West 

By  an   American   From   Abroad 

This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  four  interesting  descriptions  of  school  days  in  the 
life  of  one  of  our  foreign-born  Americans 

In  the  United  States 

An  American  High  School 

The  last  item  of  my  varied 
school  impressions  is  concerned 
with  an  American  high  school  in 
Los  Angeles  which  I  attended  for 
some  time  after  my  German  and 
Swiss  experiences. 

Although  the  American  high 
school  is,  of  course,  quite  familiar 
to  all  readers,  the  impression  it 
made  on  a  European  student  may 
be  of  some  interest. 

The  first  and  very  vivid  impres- 
sion was  that  of  a  rude  and  un- 
kempt boy  with  a  shock  of  red  hair 
who  stopped  me  unceremoniously 
as  I  entered  the  school  and  show- 
ered a  series  of  questions  on  my 
innocent  head.  He  was  the  main 
reporter  on  the  school  paper,  and 
I  have  heard  since  that  he  has  be- 
come a  successful  journalist.  I  do 
not  doubt  this  at  all,  for  even  at 
that  time,  at  the  comparatively  ten- 
der age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  ex- 
hibited all  the  aggressive  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  enterprising  brutality 
of  the  efficient  reporter. 

Waving  a  note  book,  pencil  in 
hand,  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
it  was  true  "that  I  had  jast  come 
from  Russia  (this  was  in  1915 
when  a  trip  across  the  mine  strewn 
seas  was  considered  an  adventure), 
whether  it  was  true  that  there  is 
no  co-education  in  Russia,  what  I 
thought  of  America,  and  a  series  of 
other  things. 

I  resented  this  inquisitive  boy  ex- 
tremely. I  could  not  imagine  why 
he  wanted  to  know  so  many  things 
and  why  he  dared  to  question  me 
so  insistently  without  having  first 
made  friends.  I  voiced  my  protest 
in  a  slow,  trim  European-school 
English  and  the  boy  laughed. 

"Why,  it  will  get  into  the  paper. 
Our  school  paper.  Don't  you  want 
to  be  interviewed?" 

I  didn't.  Most  emphatically  I 
didn't.    All  the  European  dread  of 


publicity,  of  newspaper  fame,  as- 
serted itself  at  once  and  I  protested 
vehemently. 

Then  it  was  the  boy's  turn  to  be 
astonished.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  object  to 
getting  free  publicity.  Everyone  of 
the  five  thousand  pupils  in  the 
school  would  have  felt  flattered.  He 
asked  finally. 

"Why,  don't  your  schools  have 
papers  ?" 

"No,  they  haven't." 

"And  the  universities?" 

"They  sometimes  issue  secret 
pamphlets  which  deal  mostly  with 
politics.  Occasionally  they  have  lit- 
erary issues,  a  few  dozen  of  mimeo- 
graph copies.   Not  printed." 

He  walked  away  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, and  I  was  left  alone  to  puz- 
zle over  that  phenomenon  of  a 
"real  newspaper  in  a  school."  I 
bought  one  on  the  same  day  and 
although  I  could  not  understand 
half  of  it  because  of  the  school 
slang,  I  was  profoundly  impressed. 

I  believe  school  journalism  with 
all  that  it  implies  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  American 
schools     which     distinguish     them 


European  school  peo- 
ple marvel  at  the  excel- 
lent nczvspapers  edited, 
produced  and  financed 
entirely  by  American 
High  School  pupils  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  four- 
teen   and    eighteen. 


from  the  European.  It  shows  an 
early  maturity  and  a  practical  skill 
in  doing  things,  which  to  the  aver- 
age European  is  very  astonishing. 

Among  my  various  curios — the 
sort  of  mixed  collection  everybody 
accumulates  in  life — is  an  old,  yel- 
low and  tattered  copy  of  the  "Blue 
and  White"  (the  name  of  the 
paper).  It  has  been  exhibited  to 
various  people  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land, along  with  an  extraordinarily 
long  tooth  from  the  skull  of  an 
Indian  which  I  got  from  a  kind 
padre  of  an  old  Spanish  Mission  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  other  such 
things.  This  paper  has  always 
roused  tremendous  admiration. 
Even  more  so  than  the  tooth.  Peo- 
ple simply  would  not  believe  that 
it  was  the  work  of  girls  and  boys 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  that  it  was  written,  edited, 
financed  and  printed  entirely  by 
school  students. 

The  fact  is  that  from  the  purely 
technical  point  of  view  an  Ameri- 
can high  school  paper  is  much  bet- 
ter edited  than  not  only  university 
papers  of  European  colleges,  but 
even  big  commercial  papers  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland  or  other  eastern  coun- 
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tries    of    Eastern    Europe.      These 
newspapers  even  have  no  pictures. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  of 
the  American  intermediate  school 
is  the  early  specialization  and  the 
wealth  of  subjects  offered  to  stu- 
dents. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
privilege  to  choose  one's  subjects 
so  early  is  always  good.  I  remem- 
ber a  small  boy  who  was  sitting 
near  me  when  I  was  engaged  in 
making  out  my  program  and  who 
asked  the  teacher  of  all  the  sports 
he  could  take  and  after  marking 
them  all  down,  looked  very  dis- 
comfited on  hearing  that  there  were 
several  obligatory  subjects  which 
he  had  to  take.  Unless  this  boy  be- 
came a  professional  sportsman, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
did  not  here  get  much  of  the  edu- 
cation upon  which  he  would  have 
to  depend  for  future  advancement. 

But  I  do  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  variety  of  special 
subjects  offered  in  the  public 
school,  and  the  chance  it  gives  chil- 
dren to  develop  any  particular  tal- 
ent and  get  early  training  in  par- 
ticular lines,  is  of  extraordinary 
importance.  It  gives  an  added  zest 
to  school  work,  and  a  pleasure 
which  makes  the  American  school 
attractive  to  the  student  and  which 
has  no  parallel  in  any  European 
school. 


Mountaineers 
At  School 

(Concluded  from  page  431) 

One  family  whose  progressive  son 
from  the  "outside"  had  sent  them 
a  victrola,  played  a  record  "You 
won't  miss  your  mother  till  she's 
gone."  The  grown  married  daugh- 
ter had  to  leave  the  room  in  un- 
controllable grief,  although  her 
mother  was  present  in  very  good 
health,  spry  and  active.  Many 
women  still  young  have  allowed 
their  faces  to  become  set  in  a  sad 
hopelessness,  which  gives  one  the 
impression  that  either  they  or  some 
of  their  near  relatives  are  about  to 
be  executed,  or  that  they  contem- 
plate suicide. 

A  motion  picture  story  of  the 
Oneida  district  is  in  the  process  of 
production.  Although  fiction,  it  is 
to  be  a  correct  portrayal  of  moun- 
taineer character.  The  tragedy,  the 
romance  and  the  history  of  the 
mountaineer  in  his  relation  to  his 
country,  will  all  be  there.  Our 
mountaineer  Americans  have  been 
too  long  isolated.  We  should  know 
them  better,  and  help  them  to  know 
the  modern  world  better.  They 
merit  the  comforts  of  civilization 
and  the  opportunity  for  education. 


Field  Museum 

(Continued  from  page  425) 

reconstructed  of  two  rooms,  the 
walls  of  which  are,  again,  covered 
with  low  relief.  The  subjects  re- 
peat those  on  the  walls  of  User- 
Neter's  tomb.  In  the  first  room, 
two  standing  figures  of  Unis-Ankh 
receive  offerings  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, fowl  and  cattle  brought  both 
by  land  and  by  boat.  In  the  second 
room,  we  again  have  the  purifica- 
tion ceremonies  and  a  long  series  of 
gift-bearers  and  butchers.  The  stele 
consists  of  a  single  block  of  stone 
weighing  over  seven  tons  and  is  in- 
scribed not  only  with  hieroglyphics 
but  with  seven  portraits  of  Unis- 
Ankh.  Toward  it,  all  the  action  of 
the  sculptures  is  directed. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  tombs ;  but,  in 
brief,  there  is  here,  in  a  single  ex- 
hibit, a  record  of  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  Egyptian  of  the 
early  dynasties,  of  his  servants,  the 
furniture  of  his  house,  the  ability 
of  his  artists  and  the  skill  of  his 
architects,  plus  the  keynote  of  his 
whole  existence,  his  belief  in  life 
after  death. 


A.  R.  C. 


Jr.  R.  C. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  and  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  motion  pictures  on  subjects  of  service 
and  hygiene,  together  with  beautiful  scenics  of  foreign  lands,  are  available  to  schools,  churches  and 
clubs,  and  other  non-theatrical  organizations  through  the  SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 
Inc.,  the  exclusive  national  distributor  for  these  productions. 

Rental    rates — $2.00    per   reel    per    day — $10.00    per 
reel  per  week. 

Libraries  are  located  from  coast  to  coast  thus  insuring 
prompt  service  and  minimum  transportation  charges. 
All  inquiries  and  bookings  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  So.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 
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Visual  Instruction  Program  at  Atlantic  City 


AT  THE  seventieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  Atlantic  City,  No- 
vember 8,  9,  10,  11,  1924,  the 
entire  program  Monday  evening, 
November  10,  was  given  to  visual 
instruction  before  a  most  enthusias- 
tic audience  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Atlantic  City  High  School. 
This  meeting  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  G.  Balcom,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  was  as  follows : 

( 1 )  An  informal  showing  of  in- 
structional films — 6 :30-7 :30. 

The  films  used  for  this  were 
"Einstein's  Theory  of  Relativity," 
two  reels — "Fundamentals  of  Foot- 
ball," two  reels — and  "Nature's 
Gift  to  Mankind." 

(2)  7 :30-9 :30— Creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  reality  in  teaching 
through  the  use  of  slides  and  films, 
in  which  Mr.  Balcom  used  slides  to 
illustrate  giving  children  correct 
concepts  of  land  and  water  forms. 
A  Pathe  summary  featuring  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  world  from 
June  15  to  September  1,  1924,  was 
used  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of 
current  events.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  three  reel  film,  of 
the  Chronicles  of  America  Series, 
was  used  to  illustrate  the  back- 
ground and  atmosphere  of  that 
period  in  the  teaching  of  history. 

(3)  Status  of  visual  instruc- 
tion: 

a.  The  State  Museum,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  Acting  Cur- 
ator. 

b.  Paterson,  Mr.  Fred  Thomp- 
son, Supervisor  of  Special  Activi- 
ties. 

c.  South  Orange,  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Foster,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

d.  Bayonne,  Mr.  Daniel  P. 
Sweeney,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

e.  Trenton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bickett, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Visual  instruction  equipment 
made  by  various  firms  was  on  dis- 
play. 

In   response   to   an  invitation  to 


tell  something  of  his  own  experi- 
ence which  has  made  him  a  leader 
in  the  visual  field,  Mr.  Balcom,  the 
director  of  Monday  evening's  pro- 
gram, said  to  the  reporter: 

"In  my  earlier  years  of  teaching 
it  became  evident  to  me  that  pupils 
all  too  frequently  merely  memor- 
ized parts  of  a  text  with  little  or 
no  understanding  of  the  back- 
ground involved. 

"For  instance,  in  geography  we 
remember  the  typical  thread-bare 
question,  'What  are  the  products  of 
Brazil?'  and  the  memorized  an- 
swer, 'Coffee,  Rubber  and  Sugar' 
with  no  definite  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  of  how  these 
were  produced — whether  they  grew 
on  trees  or  were  taken  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  arithmetic 
pupils  were  memorizing  the  table 
of  linear  measure,  but  when  asked 
to  give  the  approximate  length, 
width  and  height  of  the  classroom 
gave  answers  that  indicated  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  distance 
as  expressed  in  feet,  rods  or  miles. 
Many  a  time  I  have  requested 
pupils  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
draw  lines  to  represent  an  inch,  a 
foot  and  a  yard  and  marvelled  at 
the  crude  results  I  got.  In  reading 
and  literature  many  a  time  I  have 
gone  into  classrooms  and  heard 
pupils  calling  words  in  a  stumbling 
fashion  that  indicated  they  had 
very  little  understanding  of  the  text 
for  the  reason  that  the  background 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  pupils' 
experience.  These  instances  of  in- 
adequate teaching  led  me  to  put  be- 
fore my  teachers  the  proposition  of 
acquiring  a  collection  of  illustrative 
material,  consisting  of  charts,  maps, 
graphs,  pictures,  exhibits,  stero- 
graphs  and  slides. 

"I  acquired  a  set  of  1000  slides, 
a  single  lens  stereopticon  for  class- 
room use  and  a  larger  double  lens 
stereopticon  for  the  auditorium.  I 
called  the  teachers  together  and 
taught  them  how  to  use  these  stere- 
opticons  and  arranged  a  schedule 
whereby  the  teachers  of  the  several 
grades  would  have  the  use  of  the 


slides  and  lanterns.  I  appointed  a 
committee  of  teachers  to  collect 
pictures  from  different  sources  — 
magazines,  pictorial  supplements  of 
leading  newspapers  and  discarded 
reference  books  which  were  mount- 
ed on  suitable  cards  and  classified 
according  to  subjects.  Another  com- 
mittee made  a  study  of  the  stereo- 
graph and  how  it  could  be  best 
used  in  teaching.  Another  commit- 
tee made  a  study  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial in  arithmetic.  Another  com- 
mittee made  a  study  of  how  to 
teach  pupils  to  use  the  reference 
books  in  the  school.  All  of  this  re- 
sulted in  an  added  touch  of  inter- 
est to  subject  matter  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  more  effective  teaching 
by  the  teachers. 

"Five  Years  Ago  I  Began  to  Study  the 
Film  as  a  Teaching  Factor 

"Five  years  ago  when  I  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Newark,  in  addition  to  the  super- 
vision of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  I  was  assigned  the  work 
of  creating  and  developing  a  De- 
partment of  Visual  Instruction  for 
the  schools  of  the  city.  Immediately 
I  began  to  investigate  the  field  of 
the  motion  picture  film  as  a  me- 
dium of  instruction  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  that  schools  should 
have  to  show  film  at  an  advantage. 
I  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  pro- 
jection for  school  purposes,  giving 
full  consideration  to  room  darken- 
ing, screens,  source  of  light  (car- 
bon or  Mazda  lamp),  objective 
lens  and  different  types  of  projec- 
tors— portable,  semi-portable  and 
standard  professional. 

"I  soon  realized  that  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Newark  (450,000) 
where  the  authorities  were  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  visual  in- 
struction through  the  use  of  film 
that  it  would  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  purchase  films  outright 
than  to  rent  them  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  putting  this  policy  into 
operation  a  film  library  has  been 
started  with  something  like  250,000 
feet  already  purchased.  A  film 
room  has  been  built  consisting  of  a 
fireproof  vault   for  the  storing  of 
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film,  a  projection  room  and  quar- 
ters for  the  repairing  and  storing  of 
equipment. 

Guide    Posts    for    the    Work    of    Visual 
Instruction  in  the  Newark  Schools 

"For  the  work  of  visual  instruc- 
tion in  the  Newark  Schools  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  have  been  a 
guide : 

1.  To  recognize  that  the  great- 
est factor  in  education  is  the  teach- 
er and  that  the  efficient  teacher  is 


6.  To  study  the  question  of 
equipment  for  visual  education  in 
our  schools  and  how  this  may  be 
obtained  in  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical manner. 

7.  To  encourage  individual  in- 
itiative and  originality  in  the  prep- 
aration of  material  for  visual  edu- 
cation and  to  give  instruction  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  intelligently 
used  in  the  classroom. 

8.  To  recognize  that  the  film  is 


One  of  the  Three  Gardens  in  Which  A.  G.  Balcom  Gets  Exercise  and  Health 


original  and  resourceful,  constantly 
seeking  visual  aids  to  make  the 
teaching  process  more  vital  and 
lasting. 

2.  To  recognize  that  seeing  is 
the  dominating  sense  and  that  the 
largest  number  of  impressions  that 
result  in  knowledge  come  through 
the  eye. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  a 
wise  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching, 
as  the  map,  chart,  graph,  picture, 
exhibit,  model,  stereograph,  slide 
and  film  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progress  being  made  in  their 
use  elsewhere. 

4.  To  recognize  that  these  aids 
are  not  substitutes  for  work,  but  if 
rightly  used  will  stimulate  pupils  to 
greater  efforts  through  a  keener  in- 
terest in  subject  matter. 

5.  To  test  the  results  of  these 
aids  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
their  comparative  values  in  the 
teaching  process. 


the  youngest"  in  the  family  of  visual 
aids  and  because  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  inherent  quality  of  motion, 
is  likely  to  become  the  most  effec- 
tive." 


Movies  of  Heart 
Throbs 

TWO  French  scientists  are 
said  to  have  perfected  a  pro- 
cess whereby  X-ray  moving 
pictures  can  be  taken  of  internal 
organs  of  the  human  body  in  ac- 
tion. At  a  session  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  a  film  was  ex- 
hibited showing  the  functioning  of 
the  heart  of  M.  Commandon,  one 
of  the  inventors.  It  is  predicted 
that  this  new  application  of  cine- 
matography will  have  great  value 
in  medicinal  instruction,  in  the 
teaching  of  school  physiology  and 
also  in  diagnostics. 


OHIO   VISUAL   INSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION    MEETS 

On  Tuesday,  December  30,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  Convention, 
there  will  be  held  a  program  to 
which  all  are  invited  who  are  in- 
terested in  visual  education  from 
any  angle.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Columbus  City  Library. 
9 :00  A.  M. 
Meeting    of    the    Executive 

Committee  of  the  Ohio  Visual 

Instruction  Association. 

9:30  A.M. 
Address:  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Visual  Education 
Materials."  Mr.  C.  J.  Garwood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 

10:30  A.M. 
Visual     instruction     demon- 
stration  by  a   class   from  the 
Columbus  Schools. 

11:15  A.M. 
Discussion :  "Can  Ohio  have 
a  Central  Bureau  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Visual  Material"? 
11:30  A.M. 
Business  Session.      Election 
of  Officers. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  persons 
as  possible,  will  take  luncheon  to- 
gether during  the  noon  period.  Full 
announcement  regarding  the  lunch- 
eon will  be  made  during  the  morn- 
ing session. 

Special  announcements  of  great 
importance  to  every  teacher  inter- 
ested in  any  phase  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation will  be  made  concerning 
plans  on  foot,  which  if  given  full 
support  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Bureau  for  the 
distribution  of  Visual  materials  in 
Ohio. 

During  the  afternoon  special 
demonstration  lessons  will  be  given 
and  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  examine  exhibits,  and  review 
special  educational  films. 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio  Visual 
Education   section  are : 
President Albert  C.  Eckert 

High  School,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Secretary F.  S.  Moffett 

High  School,  Piqua,  Ohio 
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Norway,  The   Youthful  Ancient 


{Continued  from  page  429) 


festoon  their  glistening  sides;  the 
marvelously  colored  highlands;  the 
laughing  brooks ;  the  rushing  rivers, 
out  of  which  the  silvery  salmon  and 
the  trout  make  great  leaps  into  the 
spray  of  the  white  cataracts ;  the 
gorgeous  flower-carpet,  everywhere 
spread  before  you;  the  sweet  for- 
ests ;  the  gently  dreaming  tarns ;  the 
magic  islands  of  the  coast,  rising 
like  lofty  fairy-castles  out  of  the 
golden  seas ;  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of 
the  midnight  sun;  the 
quaint  and  colorful 
hamlets  of  the  fisher- 
men; the  still  more 
quaint  and  barbar- 
ously adorned  homes 
and  persons  of  that 
strange  people,  the 
Lapps, — a  Mongolian 
people  marooned  in 
the  midst  of  an  ocean 
of  civilization,  but 
even  today,  though 
having  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
Norseman  for  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years,  at  least  as  primitive  in 
all  fundamental  things  as  our  most 
remote  Indians. 

A   Rich    Mine    of   Knowledge 

What  I  desire  to  point  out  is  not 
all  this  alone,  but  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial for  study  that  exists  in  Nor- 
way. There  are  the  splendid  arch- 
eological  and  ethnographic  mu- 
seums which  contain  incomparable 
collections  of  practically  every- 
thing that  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  Stone  Age  man  of  Norway  and 
the  Viking,  everything  from  little 
stone  dolls,  laboriously  fashioned 
by  some  fond  Norse  father  three 
thousand  years  ago  for  his  little 
daughter,  to  checkers,  clothing,  ar- 
mor, weapons  and  even  the  very 
ships  of  war  by  means  of  which  the 
great  Empire  of  the  Vikings  was 
made  possible.  Then,  too,  there  are 
wonderfully  interesting  collections 
of  the  architecture  and  handicrafts 
of  the  Norse  people,  a  splendid  ex- 
position of  the  quite  astonishing 
culture  that  began  away  back  in  the 


mists  of  Antiquity  and  flourished 
mightily  up  to  practically  our  own 
time.  Fortunately  the  steam  engine 
has  not  been  able  entirely  to  kill 
the  desire  among  the  peasantry  of 
Norway  to  create  beautiful  things; 
fascinating  tapestries,  silver  jew- 
elry, wood  carvings  and  wrought- 
iron  objects  are  still  made  by  hand, 
and  sold  at  what  seems  ridiculously 
small  prices.    And  it  is  worthy  of 


Accustomed    to   skis   from   babyhood 

note,  and  very  cheering,  that  Nor- 
way is  at  the  present  time  under- 
going a  perceptible  renaissance  in 
handicrafts.  In  connection  with 
this  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out 
that  the  very  comprehensive  open 
air  museums  of  Norse  antiquities 
at  Christiania  and  Lillehammer  are 


in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for 
visiting  Norway.  That  at  Christi- 
ania covers  pretty  well  the  native 
culture  of  a  great  many  districts, 
including  the  cities,  and  has  also 
very  fine  ecclesiastical  collections. 
The  museum  at  Lillehammer,  the 
houses  and  furnishings  of  which 
were  collected  for  the  love  of  it 
through  many  years,  by  a  local  den- 
tist, Dr.  Anders  Sandvig,  but  now 
the  property  of  the  municipality 
(which  counts  only  about  two 
thousand  souls)  on  the  other  hand 
concerns  itself  only  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  district  of  which 
the  little  city  is  the  capital.  But 
the  collections  have  been  so  well 
chosen  and  are  so  complete,  con- 
taining as  they  do  several  entire 
homesteads,  one  of  these  encom- 
passing no  less  than  twenty-eight 
separate  buildings,  two  seven  hun- 
dred year  old  timber  churches,  a 
private  chapel  (a  part  of  a  great 
farm)  the  homes  of  officials  and 
parsons  of  many  hundred  years 
ago,  —  everything  down  to  the 
stocks  before  the  church  and  the 
little  log  doll's-house — big  enough 
to  house  a  fair  St.  Bernhard  by  the 
way,  and  every  room  ■ — -  including 
the  churches  and  the  doll's-house — 
is  furnished  with  the  genuine  old 
furniture  and  other  accoutrements 
of  the  time  of  its  origin.  It  is  here, 
as  well  as  at  Christiana,  possible  to 
see  how  the  Norseman  of  all  classes 
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great 


galleries, 
be    found 


below  the  highest  nobility  and  the 
royal  house  —  and  to  some  extent 
even  these — have  lived  during  the 
last  one  thousand  years,  beginning 
with  the  windowless  homes  of  the 
Viking  age,  with  their  great  fire- 
places in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  the  square  hole  in  the  roof- 
ridge,  the  only  egress  for  the  smoke 
and  the  only  ingress,  besides  the 
door,  for  the  light  of  day. 

Then    again     there 
are  very  fine  zoologi- 
cal and  oceanographic 
collections  to  be  seen 
in  Christiana,  Bergen 
and  .  Trondhjem,     as 
well     as     in     certain 
minor     towns.       And 
wherever  one  goes  in 
the    country   interest- 
ing  souvenirs  of    the 
days  of  old,  architect- 
ural    and     otherwise, 
are  to  be  found  by  the 
person   who   is   inter- 
ested   in    political    or 
cultural     history.      Art 
too,    of    interest    are    to 
in  the   chief    cities.       The   present 
writer  must,  however,  confess  that 
he  would  find  them  better  if  they 
were  less  cluttered    with    extreme 
examples    of    modern    primitivists 
and  other   faddists.      Norway  has 
produced  a  very  considerable  pic- 
torial art,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
powers  that  be  has  in  later  years 
been  to  drown  the  good  native  art 
in  a   deluge   of   ugliness,   some  of 
it   native,   a  lot   of   it    foreign,   bv 
some  dignified  by  the  term  "art." 
Great  libraries  of  manuscripts  as 
well  as  books,  are  at  the  student's 
service  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the 
foreign  student  is  invariably  made 
welcome.  And  lastly,  the  student  of 
modern     movements,     sociological 
particularly,  will  find  a  good  many 
things  to  interest  him.      As  above 
stated  Norway  is  well  in  the  van 
in  legislation  relating  to  the  many 
new    theories    propounded    in    our 
time,  particularly  such  as  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  benefit  to  the  work- 
er, thereby  meaning  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborer,  and  women.     A 
great  deal  of  legislation  and  a  great 
machinery  of  state  has  been  set  a- 
going  of  recent  years  to  bring  about 


social  reforms,  among  the  old  age 
pensions ;  compulsory  sickness  and 
idleness  insurance,  or  benefits ;  fac- 
tory laws ;  the  economic  equality  of 
woman;  housing;  child  welfare;  et 
cetera. 

A  great  many  people  in  Norway 
seem  to  think  that  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  better  to  go  a  little 
slower  in  some  of  these  things — for 
they  all  increase  the  already  heavy 


open     air     museum     of     Norse     antiquities 
at    Lillehammer 

load  of  the  man  who  pays  the  fid- 
dler. However  that  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Norway  of- 
fers an  interesting  field  of  study  as 
regards  these  things  as  well  as 
many  others. 


T*  '  I  ' 

my  lown 

The  Editor, 

Visual  'Education, 
Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Sir : — 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
Tiny  Town,  the  Springfield,  Missouri 
idea  for  instructing  youth  in  civic 
knoivledge.  This  is  an  educational  idea 
and  we  ask  your  consideration,  and 
earnestly  request  suggestions  and  co- 
operation to  the  end  that  its  thorough 
demonstration  may  be  of  national  scope. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  Truly, 

Wm.  IT.  lohnson. 

TINY  TOWN  was  first 
created  at  Springfield  in 
June,  1919.  It  will  be  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  spacious  tract  at  Grant 
Beach  Park,  May  25  to  June  6, 
1925. 


In  1919,  Tiny  Town  was  exhib- 
ited on  the  floor  of  Springfield's 
Convention  Hall  on  a  scale  of  ^2 
in.  to  the  foot,  and,  comprising  one 
thousand  models  built  entirely  by 
school  children,  attracted  national 
attention.  The  miniature  City  will 
be  reproduced  in  1925  on  the  scale 
of  1  in.  to  the  foot,  covering  as 
much  area  of  open  ground  as  is 
needed  to  create  every  feature  of  a 
modern  model  city,  carefully  de- 
signed and  planned  so  as  to  include 
parks,  boulevards,  segregated  fac- 
tory and  business  districts,  re- 
stricted residence  sections,  proper 
electric  lighting  and  landscaping. 
All  structures  will  be  painted  or 
water  proofed. 

Tiny  Town  will  be  managed  by 
officials  elected  from  the  student 
body  of  Springfield's  Public  Schools 
who  will  formulate  ordinances  and 
departments  for  policing,  protecting 
and  sanitating  a  model  city.  Ac- 
companying the  preparation  of 
Tiny  Town  and  continuing  through 
its  construction  will  be  various  con- 
tests and  hundreds  of  cash  and 
valuable  prizes  awarded.  These 
contests  will  involve  every  student 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades,  so  that  all  may  in  some 
manner  participate.  Construction 
will  be  confined  to  grades  above  the 
6th.  Students  not  entering  manual 
training  will  engage  in  interior  dec- 
orating, furniture,  wall  paper,  de- 
signing, landscaping,  posters,  ad- 
vertising, cut  out  books,  modeling 
and  kindred  work. 

The  Tiny  Town  exhibition  will 
be  the  occasion  for  a  Spring  Show 
of  such  materials,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise as  would  enter  into  City 
construction,  as  well  as  those  that 
might  embellish  the  community  and 
adorn  its  citizens.  This  commercial 
exhibition  is  designed  to  cover  ex- 
penses. 

The  promoters  of  this  Tiny 
Town  idea  solicit  suggestions  and 
cooperation.  1 


Color  Blind? 

"You  will  have  trouble  with  a  dark 
lady,"  predicted  the  fortune  teller. 

"Think  hard,  sister,  and  be  sure  you 
are  right,"  replied  the  the  wise  wisdom 
seeker.     "I'm  married  to  a  blonde." 
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Crystal  Set  Construction 

By  Herman  E.  Kranz 
Member  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 


In  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults with  a  crystal  receiving  set 
it  is  essential  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done  to  conserve  the  small 
amount  of  radio  energy  that  is 
picked  up  by  your  aerial.  In  the 
crystal  set  described  below  this  has 
been  given  primary  consideration 
and  consequently  if  constructed 
with  reasonable  care  you  should  be 
able  to  receive  your  nearest  radio- 
casting station  whether  it  is  five 
miles  or  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  list  of  parts  required  is 
given  below.  The  letters  refer  to 
these  parts  as  shown  on  the  sche- 
matic diagrams  of  connections  in 
Figures  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

1 — 43  plate  variable  air  conden- 
ser (.001  microfarad),  (C). 

1 — variometer  with  dial  (wood 
block  type  is  satisfactory),  (V). 

1 — crystal  detector,  (K). 

1 — fixed  condenser  (.002  micro- 
farads), (F). 

-binding 


posts. 

1 — good  headset 
(P)- 

1 — p  a  n  e  1    of 
C,  bakelite,  radion  or 
hard  rubber. 


6* 


The  variable  air  condenser  may 
be  any  good  make  and  must  be 
fitted  with  a  3-inch  dial.  The  wood 
block  type  of  variometer  is  the  most 
economical  type.  There  are  several 
low  loss  types  that  are  more  effi- 
cient and  likewise  more  expensive. 
The  crystal  detector  should  be  suit- 
able for  panel  mounting.  Use  the 
mica  type  of  fixed  condenser.  One 
binding  post  is  required  for  the 
aerial  and  one  for  the  ground  wire, 
the  other  two  being  used  for  the 
headset  cord.  A  single  circuit  jack 
and  plug  may  be  substituted  for 
them  as  headset  terminals  if  de- 
sired. The  size  of  the  panel  will 
be  determined  by  the  actual  ap- 
paratus purchased.  A  suggested 
panel  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 3. 

In  wiring  up  the  crystal  set  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  first  connect  a 
wire  from  the  aerial  binding  post 
A  to  one  terminal  of  the  condenser 
C.  (All  wires  should  be  No.  16 
copper  wire  or  smaller  and  should 
preferably  be  soldered.)  Connect 
a  wire  from  the  other  terminal  of 
the  condenser  C  to  one  terminal  of 
the  variometer  V  and  continue  the 
same  wire  over  to  one  terminal  of 


the  crystal  detector  K,  the  other 
being  connected  to  one  headset 
binding  post.  The  second  headset 
binding  post  is  separated  from  the 
first  just  sufficiently  to  connect  the 
fixed  condenser  across  them  back 
of  the  panel.  This  second  binding 
post  is  also  connected  to  the  ground 
binding  post  G  as  is  the  remaining 
terminal  on  the  variometer.  This 
is  the  proper  way  to  connect  your 
set  if  you  have  a  long  aerial  from 
125  to  175  feet. 

For  short  aerials  and  possibly 
for  the  higher  wave  length  sta- 
tions on  the  long  aerial  it  will  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  variable 
air  condenser  and  variometer  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  The  difference 
in  the  two  connections  is  that  in 
Figure  2  the  variometer  and  vari- 
able condenser  are  connected  in 
parallel  whereas  in  Figure  1  they 
are  connected  in  series.  The  wiring 
indicated  in  the  panel  layout  of 
Figure  3  is  similar  to  Figure  2. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  hear  sta- 
tions of  various  wave  lengths  on  a 
medium  sized  aerial  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  change  from  the  connec- 
tion of  Figure  1  to  the  connection 
of  Figure  2.  This  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  getting  a  double  pole, 
double  throw  baby  knife  switch  at 
an  electrical  shop  and  mounting  it 

|  (Concluded  on  page  451) 
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Visualizing  Rythm 


PEOPLE  generally  love  children 
whom  they  can  see  are  full  of 
joy  and  lightness  of  heart,  en- 
ergy and  pep.  But  grown-ups-like  to 
see  that  energy  turned  into  construc- 
tive play  during  play-time  and  into 
instructive  accomplishment  during 
school  hours  and  chore-time.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use 
of  visual  methods  for  serious  in- 
struction in  school  room  and  shop, 
but  there  is  another  great  field  in 
which  their  use  is  highly  important. 
That  is  the  field  of  physical  play — 
happy,  active,  innocent  play,  which 
serves  at  once  as  a  safety-valve  for 
the  child's  store  of  energy  and  as 
an  initiation  into  the  principles  of 
fair  play,  team  work,  and  healthy 
social  and  civic  action,  all  of  which 
will  be  drawn  upon  as  the  child 
grows  up. 

Among  children  at  play  one  of 
the  first  things  an  observant  adult 
notices  is  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  movements  of  some  of 
the  children.  We  have  all 
heard  of  fairy-like  children, 
and  some  of  us  have  seen 
them  —  perfectly  robust 
physically,  but  moving  with 
such  grace  that  the  result- 
ing impression  can  only  be 
described  as  fairy-like.  The 
secret  lies  in  muscular  co- 
ordination, poise,  and 
smooth  or  rythmic  action. 
Some  children  and  some 
adults  are  blessed  with  a 
natural     sense     of    rythm. 


Others  have  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring it  at  all.  But  very  very  can 
avoid  making  some  improvement  in 
this  direction  when  able  to  see 
about  them  organized  rythmic 
movements  as  performed  by  people 
well-trained  to  march  or  to  dance. 
Modern  rythmic  games  and  exer- 
cises are  very  often  accompanied 
and  greatly  helped  by  music,  but 
the  music  is  not  essential. 

The  earliest  rythmic  expression, 
greatly  antedating  even  music, 
seems  to  have  been  the  dance.  At 
first  a  simple  affair  of  swaying  the 
body,  stamping  the  feet  and  clap- 
ping the  hands,  rythmic  movement 
was  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  races,  until  folk- 
dances  were  evolved.  These,  in 
olden  times,  were  in  mimicry  of 
hunting,  fighting,  and  athletic  con- 
tests ;  and  later  of  such  workaday 
pursuits  as  sowing  and  reaping,  and 


spinning  and  weaving.  These  came, 
in  their  less  complex  forms,  be- 
fore the  development  of  any  real 
system  of  music.  The  "singing 
games"  of  children  the  world  over 
are,  in  a  sense,  survivals  of  some 
of  these  primitive  attempts  to  vis- 
ualize rythm. 

The  folk  dances  of  each  race 
took  form  as  they  did,  then,  perhaps 
very  slowly,  because  they  repre- 
sented various  actions  of  tribal  life. 
The  folk  dance  was  the  visible 
means  of  transmitting  to  unlettered 
descendents  the  traditions  of  the 
land.  And,  as  rythm  became  better 
understood  and  the  people  more 
skilled,  the  folk  dance  became  more 
intricate  and  more  refined.  It 
gained,  if  anything,  in  value  when 
stirring  music  was  fitted  to  it,  but 
its  main  appeal  has  always  been  to 
the  sense  of  sight.  The  costumes, 
the  symbolic  actions,  the  dance  pat- 
terns, all  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ing through  sight,  and 
sight  alone.  Consequently 
the  old  folk  dances  and 
their  modern  adaptations 
have  come  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal joyous  method  of 
teaching  rythm  to  children. 


READ  THE  INSIDE 
OF    THE     FRONT 
j   COVER    AGAIN! 
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Making  "Science  Movies"  Attractive 

By  H.  V.  McClellan 
Head  of  the  Science  Department,  Ballard  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ON  THE  northern  outskirts  of 
Seattle  lies  a  district  called  Bal- 
lard. For  years  it  was  a  city  in- 
corporated under  that  name,  but  was 
finally  absorbed  by  Seattle's  rapid 
growth.  It  boasts  of  the  best  preserved 
High  School  structure  of  any  of  the 
nine  city  High  Schools,  which  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  student  body  toward 
their  school  home.  The  inspiring  view 
across  city  and  country  to  Mt.  Rainier 
was  taken  from  a  window  of  Ballard 
High  School. 

As  the  parents  of  many  of  our  chil- 
dren were  pioneers  in  the  shingle  in- 
dustry here,  just  so  their  children  are 
pioneers  of  the  Science  Movie  idea  in 
Seattle  High  Schools.  The  parents  are 
largely  of  the  substantial  middle  class  of 
folk,  and  they  weave  much  of  life  that 
is  practical  into  their  natures  and  char- 
acters. 

With  this  setting,  the  reader  can  read- 
ily see  that  we  have  a  most  fertile  field 
in  which  to  experiment  with  the  mov- 
ing picture   in   educational  work. 

When  the  school  was  erected  nine 
years  ago  the  auditorium  was  equippea 
with  a  large  "built  in"  moving  picture 
booth  at  the  rear  of  the  balcony.  Regu- 
lar movies   of   the  popular  screen  have 


been  held  in  the  school  auditorium  for 
years.  The  best  selections  possible  were 
made  and  presented  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  Science  Movie  Club  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  showing  films 
of  a  scientific,  industrial  and  economic 
nature,  stressing  in  particular  the  indus- 
tries and  products  of  our  Great  North- 
west. Mr.  Glaser,  our  Physics  Instruc- 
tor assumed  the  advisorship  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  initial  step  in  the  organization 
was  to  form  an  executive  board,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  selected 
from  each  science  class  in  the  school  by 
the  class  members  themselves.  Annually 
in  the  fall  this  group  meets,  elects  offi- 
cers, and  issues  tickets  (from  a  printing 
press  owned  by  a  member)  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  semester.  Each 
science  student  selling  ten  is  given  a 
ticket  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases. 

The  advisor  Mr.  Harry  Glaser  is  a 
licensed  operator,  and  two  boys  are 
elected  from  applicants  in  his  Physics 
classes  as  operator  assistants.  These 
boys  soon  become  experts  capable  of 
qualifying  as  operators  as  soon  as  the 
proper  age  is  reached. 

The  shows  are  given  after  school  gen- 
erally.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those 


who  work  or  participate  in  athletics,  we 
shift  our  double  noon  hour  lunch  period 
about  every  other  week  when  possible 
to  hold  a  showing  at  nooni 

The  music  of  the  entertainment  is  of 
the  highest  order,  the  musicians  being 
selected  from  our  High  School  orches- 
tra, and  compares  favorably  with  the 
renditions  of  the  play  houses  in  the 
city. 

The  ticket  takers  and  ushers  are  se- 
lected from  or  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive board. 

During  the  movie  hour  the  entire 
auditorium  is  under  their  supervision 
and  the  order  displayed  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  student  self  government. 
And  it  is  quite  a  test  of  young  citizen- 
ship to  turn  loose  two  hundred  and  fifty 
High  School  pupils  in  a  dark  room  upon 
their  honor.  No  instructor  is  assigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  gathering.  When 
it  has  been  necessary  to  flash  on  the 
lights  on  account  of  film  trouble  they 
have  proven  themselves  worthy  .of  their 
trust. 

For  those  who  have  joined  largely 
through  the  enthusiastic  persuasion  of 
friends  interested  in  science,  and  for  the 
others  who  like  comedies,  we  always 
have     a     real     comedy     saturated    with 
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punch,  salt  and  vinegar.  We  find  this 
is  good  advertising,  as  those  who  are 
thus  attracted  soon  become  science  boost- 
ers as  well. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  students 
will  remain  in  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
many  putting  their  scientific  training 
into  use  in  the  business  and  commercial 
world.  Consequently  we  feel  that  we 
should  impart  knowledge  that  will  be  an 
effective  help  in  their  later  life. 

Many  of  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  are  now  making  their 
own  films,  stimulated  to  do  so  partly  by 
the  activities  of  our  club  and  similar 
ones  of  civic  nature. 

We  feel  that  visual  education  espe- 
cially along  the  lines  mentioned  is  here 
to  stay.  We  are  not  awake  to  the  won- 
derful activities  about  us  unless  we  see 
them  in  operation :  youth  becomes  in- 
spired and  filled  with  desire  and  aspira- 
tion to  become  a  part  of  the  productive- 
ness of  man.  He  realizes  that  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  etc.,  will  make  him 
better  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
machine  shop,  the  testing  laboratories, 
and  lumber  industries.  The  seed  of 
vision  germinates  in  his  mind,  and 
whether  it  develops  to  any  marked  de- 
gree or  not,  the  effort  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

Youth  likes  action.  The  growth  of 
plants,  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
sea  and  forest,  the  action  of  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  industrial  processes,  the 
pulsating  locomotive,  the  force  of  explo- 
sives. These  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  can  be  taught  more  quickly,  ac- 
curately and  readily  by  motion  pictures 
than  in  any  other  way  unless  possibly 
by  visiting  the  scenes  of  action  in  per- 
son. 

The  money  collected  for  our  Science 
Movie  Club  membership  cards  is  used 
to  pay  the  rental  and  transportation  of 
films.     No  other  expenses  are  involved. 

Our  "Science  Movie"  appeals  be- 
cause : 

(1)  The  booth,  machine,  screen  and 
auditorium  are  of  high  order,  and  the 
equipment  was  purchased  by  the  pupils' 
own  efforts. 

(2)  The  advisor  is  a  man  who  is  a 
real  licensed  operator  and  a  thorough 
student  of   the  screen. 

(3)  The  management  is  business  like 
and  patterned  after  a  real  theater  cor- 
poration. 

(4)  The  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  always  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  skilled  talent  from  the  school's 
orchestra   or  band. 

(5)  The  students  control  themselves 
without  threats,  coercion  or  extortion  of 
any  sort. 

(6)  The  pictures  portray  to  their 
minds  reasons  for  the  hum  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills,  the  exhaust  of  steam, 
snapping  of  belts,  grinding  of  gears 
most  of  whose  energy  depends  upon  the 


huge  black  rope-like  cable  fastened  to 
the  side  of  the  plant,  whose  other  ex- 
tremity disappears  amid  the  mist  at  the 
foot  of  some  powerful  mountain  water- 
fall. 

(7)  The  pictures  cause  mental  gym- 
nastics where  the  familiar  love  picture 
of  the  popular  screen  is  lost  in  a  sea 
of   duplications. 

(8)  Our  "Science  Movie"  appeals 
because  it  is  a  success.  It  is  a  success 
because  of  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween faculty,  pupils,  community  and 
manufacturers  at  large. 

It   works   automatically. 


Books  and  Movies 

A  very  interesting  and  highly 
commendable  practice  is  being  ob- 
served by  the  public  libraries  in 
several  cities  and  towns.  The  libra- 
ries cooperate  with  the  local  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  to  entertain 
and  instruct  the  public.  As  the 
citizen  finds  himself  a  seat  in  the 
movie  theatre  he  is  handed  a 
printed  slip  which  proves  to  be  not 
a  program  but  a  list  of  books.  The 
library  has  compiled  the  list,  had 
the  slips  printed  and  sent  them  to 
the  show  for  distribution. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of 
books,  dealing  with  the  period  or 
the  characters  of  the  play.  There 
are  history,  biography,  fiction  and 
drama,  and,  of  course,  the  book 
from  which  the  film  story  has  been 
made,  if  it  is  an  adaptation. 


Uses  a  Motor  Driven 
Camera 

IN  THE  filming  of  a  recent  Para- 
mount production,  electricity 
was  utilized  to  turn  the  crank 
of  the  camera.  Harry  Fishbeck, 
the  cameraman  who  ■  thus  relieved 
his  arm,  explains  that  a  much 
smoother  continuous  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  the  motor  drive. 

It  seems  that  no  matter  how  se- 
curely a  camera  is  set  up,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  human  hand  turning 
the  crank  is  bound  to  sway  the  ma- 
chine somewhat.  But  with  an  elec- 
tric motor  turning  the  crank  it  is 
even  possible  to  set  the  camera  on 
an  ordinary  soap  box  without  fear 
of  vibration  of  any  kind. 


Two  New  Inspirational 
Supplementary  Readers 


Wero  Tious 


WHEN  THEY   WERE  BOYS 

By  CARROLL  EVERETT  and 

CHARLES  F.  REED 

Edited   by   Helen   M.   and   Mary   E.   Owen 

This  book  contains  the  boyhood  stories  of 
twenty-seven  celebrated  Americans  of  re- 
cent times  as  follows: 

Alexander  Graham   Bell     William    Dean    Howells 
Luther    Eurbank                   Ben    Lindsey 
John    Burroughs                   Edward    A.    MacDowell 
Calvin   Coolidge                   John   J.   Pershing 
Philander  P.  Claxton          James    Whiteomb    Riley 
Robert    Dollar                      Theodore    Roosevelt 
George    Eastman                  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
Thomas   A.    Edison              William    Howard  Taft 
George     Washington           John   Wanamaker 
Goethals                              Henry    Watterson 
William  Crawford  Gorgas    George   Westinghouse 
Warren   G.   Harding            Woodrow    Wilson 
James  J.   Hill                       Wilbur   and    Orville 
Herbert   Hoover                       Wright 
Illustrated,  192  pp.,  standard  cloth  binding. 
80  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID.     IN 
QUANTITIES,    60    CENTS    PER    COPY, 
POSTPAID.  

WHEN  THEY  WERE  GIRLS 

By  REBECCA   DEMING  MOORE 
Edited   by   HELEN   M.   OWEN 


These 
books 
have 
been    ap- 
proved 
by  the 
school 
author- 
ities  of 
a    very 
large 
number 
of   cities, 
"tillages 
and    dis- 
tricts 
through- 
out   the 
United 
States. 


^honlhoy 
Wero  Qirfs 


This  is  a  companion  book  to  "When  They 
Were  Boys"  and  contains  the  girlhood  stor- 
ies of  twenty-four  eminent  women,  as 
follows: 


Jane    Addams 
Louisa    M.   Alcott 
Susan    B.   Anthony 
Clara   Barton 
Amy    Marcy   Cheney 

Beach 
Cecilia    Beaux 
Evangeline    Booth 


Louise   Homer 
Harriet   Goodhue    Hosmer 
Julia    Ward    Howe 
Helen    Keller 
Maria    Mitchell 
Alice    Freeman    Palmer 
Maud   Powell 
Ellen    H.    Richards 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  Elizabeth    Cady   Stanton 
Katharine  Bement  Davis    Harriet    Beecher    Stowe 
Grace    Hoadley    Dodge      Kate    Douglas   Wiggin 
Alice     Cunningham  Frances  E.  Willard 

Fletcher  Ella   Flagg   Young 

Illustrated,  192  pp.,  standard  cloth  binding. 
80  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID.  IN 
QUANTITIES,  60  CENTS  PER  COPY, 
POSTPAID. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 

Dansville,   N.   Y. — Des   Moines,   Iowa 
Nashville,  Tenn. — San   Francisco,  Calif. 

(Order  from  Office  Nearest  to   You.) 
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of  Educational  Films 


M 


Copyright,  1924,   J.    V.   Ankeney, 
Cornell  University 

fUCH  has  been  said  about  Educa- 
tional Films.  Many  have  been 
ready  to  criticise  films  very 
severely  but  have  had  rather  hazy 
ideas  as  to  how  they  would  better 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  group  that  has  applauded 
loud  and  long  any  film  that  contained  a 
bit  of  information  put  up  in  interesting 
form.  There  is  still  another  group  that 
can  see  nothing  good  in  any  film.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  but  natural  in  the 
beginnings  of  things,  and  especially  is  it 
true  in  dealing  with  a  thing  that  has  to 
be  introduced  to  our  public  schools. 
Part  of  this  confusion  has  arisen  over 
the  attempt  to  classify  films  into  two 
great  divisions  and  have  done  with  it. 
Part  of  it  has  been  a  lack  of  training 
in  one  or  all  of  the  lines  enumerated 
below. 

1.  The  principles  of  educational 
practice,  especially  as  they  apply  to 
the  use  of  pictorial  representations  in 
teaching. 

2.  Art    (Applied). 

3.  Photography. 

4.  Actual  contact  with  the  public 
school  teacher's  problems. 

The  above  mentioned  training  is 
essential  for  the  Visual  Educator  and 
maker  of  educational  films. 

For    the    sake    of    discussion    I    have 
arbitrarily  made  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  types  of  films  as  to  method  of 
their  use : 
Films 

1.     Types  of  :  * 

A.     Entertainment 

(This  group  includes  all  films 
designed  primarily  for  enter- 
tainment purposes.  Enter- 
tainment films  might  be  sub- 
divided in  various  classes,  if 
desired.) 
B.     Education 

1.  Advertising 

a.  Direct 

b.  Industrial 

2.  Informational 

a.  Popular 

b.  Formal 

3.  Teaching 

No  doubt  this  outline  could  be  further 
amplified.  The  above  classification  is 
made  on  the  assumption  that  films  are 
something  like  books.  For  example,  we 
have  the  advertising  booklet  that  directly 
acquaints  us  with  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  silk  hose  and  again  the 
advertising  industrial  booklet  that  treats 
the  silk  industry  in  general  with  perhaps 
the  mention  that  "This  booklet  is  pro- 
duced by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Company,  maker 
of  high  grade  silk  hose."  Of  course 
there  will  possibly  be  overlapping  in  any 
classification  that  may  be  devised.     But 


be  this  as  it  may,  some  form  of  classi- 
fication is  necessary  and  advisable  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  users  of  films 
and  to  focalize  the  purpose  of  the  maker 
of  films.  The  combination  cork  screw, 
can  opener,  wire  cutter,  nail  file,  jack- 
knife  type  of  film  must  go  and  be  re- 
placed by  one  planned  with  a  definite 
aim  and  purpose  in  mind  and  by  one 
who  knows  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  construction  of  that  particular 
type  of  film.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  class  room  teacher  will  be  most 
concerned  with  the  formal-informational 
and  teaching  types  of  films. 

In  order  to  have  something  to  call  to 
mind  the  points  that  should  be  consid- 
ered in  judging  films  of  these  types,  I 
have  with  the  aid  of  students  and  teach- 
ers who  have  enrolled  in  Visual  Edu- 
cation classes  at  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  at  the  University  of  California,  con- 
structed the  following  outline : 
RATING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FILM 

I.     Subject  Matter 

A.  Adaptability  to 

1.  Medium 

2.  Age 

3.  Grade 
'  4.     Place 

B.  Organization 

C.  Accuracy 

D.  Up-to-dateness 

E.  Style 

1.  Clearness 

2.  Interesting 

3.  Motivated 

4.  Encourage 

a.  Weighing  values 

b.  Organization 

c.  Initiative 
II.    Titles 

A.  Main  Title 

1.  Subject 

2.  Author 

3.  Date  made 

4.  Publisher 

B.  Sub-title 

1.  Border 

2.  Number  of  words 

3.  Footage  per  word 

4.  Length  of  line 

5.  Type 

a.  Size 

b.  Style 
C.     Face 

d.  Spacing 

e.  Arrangement   of 

words 

f.  Illumination 

6.  Tinting 

7.  Vocabulary 

8.  Hold  Attention 

9.  Questions 
III.     Photography 

A.  Composition 

B.  Quality 

1.  Clear — distinct 

2.  Depth — perspective 

3.  Brilliance 

4.  Truthfulness 

a.  Line 

b.  Tone 

c.  Color 


5.  Artistic 

6.  Lifelikeness — Vividness 

C.  Footage 

D.  Mechanics 

1.  Dissolve 

2.  Iris  in  and  out 

3.  Overprinting 
IV.     Graphs 

V.     Cartoons 
VI.     Animated 

A.  Drawings 

B.  Maps 

C.  Models 
VII.     Summary 

The   following  brief   explanation  will 
help  in  the  use  of  this  outline : 
I.    Titles 

A.  Main   Title— 

This  should  state  the  Subject,  the 
name  of  the  Author,  with  his  title 
or  position,  the  date  made,  and  the 
name  of  publisher  or  maker  to- 
gether with  copyright  notice.  This 
should  not  take  up  too  much  foot- 
age and  should  be  neatly  and 
artistically  done. 

B.  Sub-Titles 

Great  care  should  be  used  in 
their  construction.  Plain  borders 
and  plain  type  should  be  used. 
Ordinary  Roman  or  Gothic  type 
with  sufficiently  heavy  face  and  of 
a  size  to  carry  well  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  Fancy  borders  with  dis- 
tracting embellishments,  —  small, 
narrow  and  fancy  type,  should  be 
avoided.  Illuminated,  over  printed, 
and  art  titles  usually  have  no  place 
here.  It  is  very  possible  to  over- 
load a  subtitle.  Too  many  words 
make  it  difficult  to  read  and  in- 
terest lags.  The  number  of  words 
to  one  subtitle  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  age  of  pupil  and  type  of 
material  being  presented.  Gen- 
erally speaking  not  over  thirty 
words  should  be  used.  The  running 
subtitle  or  a  series  of  short  ones 
will  remedy  this  difficulty.  The  use 
of  the  scroll  is  annoying  and  does 
not  save  much  footage.  Extreme 
care  should  be  used  to  give  the 
subtitle  sufficient  footage  to  assure 
complete  reading  by  the  slower 
pupils.  Too  long  exposure  appears 
to  be  annoying.  The  running  sub- 
title or  short  subtitle  will  be  found 
to  economize  footage  and  accentu- 
ate interest  and  attention.   Sentences 


CHARACTER    ANALYSIS 

That  subtle  something  that  turns 

FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

Is  graphically  and  simply  ex- 
plained, in  a  very  complete  and 
practical  way,  in  a  handy  book, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  written 
by  a  Master  Character  Analyst 
and  Sales  Expert.  Sent  to  any  . 
address,   postpaid   for 

ONLY    TWO    DOLLARS    ($2.00) 

THE  KIPPING  INSTITUTE 

(Incorporated) 

206  East  Monroe  Street 

Springfield,    Illinois 
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should  be  clear-cut  and  short.  The 
length  of  line  and  the  arrangement 
of  lines,  as  well  as  the  spacing  of 
words,  is  of  great  importance.  Just 
as  in  books  we  do  not  like  lines 
that  are  too  long,  so  is  it  true  of 
the  films,  neither  do  we  like  to 
read  a  series  of  short  lines  or 
irregularly  arranged  lines.  In  con- 
structing subtitles  the  prime  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the 
effect  on  the  eyes  and  to  the 
artistic  beauty  of  the  effect.  Most 
of  us  can  recall  when  sections  of 
story  books  tor  children  and  even 
some  text-books  were  printed  in 
red  or  green  and  blue  type.  Some 
times  the  half  tones  were  in  green. 

II.    Subject  matter 

By  subject  matter,  is  meant  the 
entire  content  of  the  film.  The  part 
that  is  designed  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  printed  or  zvord  expression,  as 
well  as  that  that  is  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  pictures  or  pictorial  ex- 
pression. 

A.  Adaptability 

Subject  matter  should  be  adapted 
first  of  all  to  the  medium.  That  is, 
to  depiction  on  motion  picture  film. 
Second,  it  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  and  grade  of  the  child. 

B.  This  subject  matter  should  be 
carefully  organized  and  presented 
in  proper  sequence. 

C.  Too  great  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  accuracy  of  statement 
and  the  accuracy  of  pictorial 
representation. 

D.  In  judging  a  film,  the  question 
of  "up-to-dateness"  often  enters  in. 
Is  it  up  to  date  in  content  and  in 
technique  of  representation? 

E.  The  style  of  a  motion  picture 
film  will  determine  in  large  meas- 
ure its  teaching  value.  It  should 
be  clear  and  interesting.  The 
presentation  should  be  motivated 
and  should  do  much  to  encourage 
the  weighing  of  values  or  reflective 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
and  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
the  child  must  organize  his  ex- 
periences and  translate  them  into 
action,  if  they  are  to  be  of  much 
value. 

III.    Photography 

This    may   be    divided    into    two 
heads.       General      Photography, 
that  is,  photography  of  the  sub- 
titles, graphs,  cartoons,  drawings, 
maps,  models,  etc.,  and  the  actual 
photographs.     The   general   pho- 
tography   should    be    clear    cut, 
neat,  distinct,  and  accurate. 
The    photographs     should    be    of 
maximum      quality,      both     photo- 
graphically and  artistically.    Above 
everything    else,    they    should    be 
truthful.     No    attempt    should    be 
made  to  work  off  a  "faked"  scene 
for    anything    else    than    a    faked 
scene,  otherwise  erroneous  impres- 
sions and  general  distrust  as  to  the 
authenticity   and    accuracy   of    any 
motion  picture  are  created.     Pho- 
tographs   must    be    truthful,    then, 
as  to 

A.  Fact, — form  and  detail 

B.  Line 

C.  Tone  gradation 

D.  Color 

E.  Perspective 

The  objects  in  the  picture  should 
be  artistically  arranged.  This  is 
what   we    call   composition.     Good 


IV. 


compositions  have  unity  and  bal- 
ance. Student  and  teacher  should 
see  and  know  a  good  pictorial  com- 
position. Among  minor  items  that 
should  be  considered  is  the  footage 
per  scene,  or  the  duration  of  the 
picture  on  the  screen.  In  many 
cases,  scenes  flash  on  and  off  so 
quickly  that  there  is  barely  time 
to  register  the  image,  not  to  speak 
of  a  chance  to  think  reflectively 
and  analyze  the  scene  before  you. 
Then  again,  a  scene  whose  content 
may  be  grasped  in  an  instant  is 
drawn  out  to  the  limit  of  one's 
patience. 

The  mechanical  devices,  dissolve, 
iris  in  and  out,  and  over  printing 
take  up  footage,  detract  attention, 
and  usually  add  nothing  to  the  film. 

Graphs  should  conform  to  the  best 
technical  standards  of  graphing  and 
should  be  neatly  made  and   clear- 


In  order  to  have  at  hand  a  handy 
record  of  usable  films,  the  writer  has 
designed  a  film  record  card  shown  be- 
low. These  cards  are  self  explanatory 
and  form  a  convenient  record  of  your 
films.  Note :  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions desirous  of  obtaining  these  cards 
in  quantity,  with  a  booklet  of  directions 
for  use  in  your  work  should  correspond 
with  the  author. 

Note:  Persons  desirous  of  making  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  Pictorial  Composition  will 
find  the  following  references  useful.  It  will  be 
found   best   to   read   them   in   the  order   named. 

French,  George  W.,  "Photography  for  the 
Amateur,"  pages  343-366,  Faulk  Publishing 
Company,    New   York    City,   New   York. 

Baily,  Henry  Turner,  "Photography  and 
Fine  Art,"  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hammard,  Arthur,  "Pictorial  Composition  in 
Photography,"  American  Photographic  Pub- 
lishing  Company,    Boston,    Massachusetts    . 

Poore,  H.  R.,  "Pictorial  Composition,"  Put- 
nams,   New  York   City. 


MISSOURI   FILM   CARD 

-Length    Reels 


Title      - 

Produced  by Date 


.Owner 


PEDAGOGICAL 

1 

2 

3 

MECHANICAL 

1 

2 

3 

Titles   .... 

Style    

Content   

E — Excellent 


S — Superior 


Type — 

Entertainment 
Education 
Advertising 
Information 
Popular 
Formal 
Teaching 


M — Medium 

Adapted  to 
Subjects 
Age 


Grade 

(Over)' 


I — Inferior  P — Poor 

Rated  ry 

1 

2 

3 


"The   reverse    of   the    card   is    for   the    Synopsis    of    Film    Content. 


cut.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
animation  of  graphs  is  of  much 
value* 

V.  Cartoons  should  be  used  carefully, 
and  sparingly.  The  cartoon  that 
is  well  made  and  shows  real  art 
in  its  construction  is  the  only  one 
that  should  be  tolerated.  Good 
cartoons  require  cerebration  on  the 
part  of  the  maker. 

VI.  Maps,  when  used  in  motion  pic- 
ture films,  have  a  tendency  to 
crudeness,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  art  and  that  of  map  mak- 
ing. Here,  as  in  any  map,  the  very 
best  of  map  making  technique  and 
art  is  necessary. 


*See  A.   B.    C.    of   Graphing,   Visual  Educa- 
tion,- July,   August,   1924. 
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The  Visualization  of  Form.    HI 


By  A.  H.  Kennedy 


The    Rectangle    and    the    Parallelogram 

In  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  primary  grades,  the  definitions 
of  the  various  geometrical  forms 
should  not  be  attempted|  Such  defi- 
nitions involve  concepts  that  are  de- 
rived through  the  reasoning  faculties. 
The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles 
is  to  help  the  child  to  form  concepts 
of  the  geometrical  forms,  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  and  their 
reconstructed  simpler  forms,  without 
any  attempt  to  develop  their  defi- 
nitions, or  the  philosophy  of  their 
mensuration. 

The  first  thing  that  a  child  does  is 
to  form  concepts  of  things  and  to 
learn  their  names.  When  the  name 
of  the  thing  is  mentioned  and  the 
picture  of  its  form  arises  on  the 
screen  of  his  mind,  then  he  has  taken 
the  first  step  in  education.  If  the 
elements  of  which  the  object  is  com- 
posed appear  along  with  this  concept, 
then  he  has  taken  another  important 
step  in  education.  Then  if  along  with 
these  concepts  another  one  appears, 
showing  the  elements  reconstructed 
into  a  simpler  form,  he  has  taken  the 
final  step  that  leads  to  generalization 
and  makes  him  a  real  philosopher. 

Our  endeavor  is  to  have  the  mental 
processes  harmonize  with  the  actual 
facts  in  the  case  and  thus  lay  the 
foundations  for  easy  and  accurate 
mathematical  thinking.  These  con- 
cepts of  geometrical  space-forms  are 
as  easily  acquired  as  any  of  the  con- 
cepts of  the  objects  with  which  the 
child  has  to  do  in  every  day  life. 

When  he  has  reached  the  third  or 
fourth  grade,  he  should  have  learned 
all  the  common  geometrical  forms 
and  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  from  the  rectangle  to  the 
sphere.  Then  he  should  study  the 
characteristics  of  these  forms  out  of 
which  their  definitions  are  formulated. 
As  far  as  possible  he  should  compose 
the  definition  himself,  by  stating  these 
characteristics  in  a  well  constructed 
sentence. 

The  third  stage  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  should  begin  with  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades,  when  the 
philosophy  of  form  is  developed  and 
the  rules  of  mensuration  are  formu- 
lated. This  work  should  be  easy  and 
interesting,  if  the  concepts  and  defi- 
nitions   have    been    well    worked    out. 

It  would  make  this  series  of  articles 
too  long  to  follow  the  foregoing 
course  of  study  in  detail.  So  we  shall 
carry  the  three  parts  along  together 
and  condense  the  matter  as  much  as 
possible.     It   is   presumed   that   these 


articles  are  intended  for  the  teacher, 
to  be  regenerated  by  her  own  per- 
sonality and  handed  over  to  the 
children. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  has  a  work-table  and  the  vari- 
ous forms  herein  discussed.  If  she 
has  not,  let  her  get  one  as  soon  as 
possible  and  provide  as  many  of  the 
forms  as  she  can  make  from  wood 
and    card-board. 

Straight  Line   Plane  Forms 

Before  making  any  definitions,  cer- 
tain necessary  concepts  must  be 
formed. 

Parallel  lines — Let  the  teacher  draw 
two  parallel  lines  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  let  the  class  go  to  the  black- 
board and  do  likewise.  Then  let  the 
teacher  draw  two  parrallel  lines  in 
some  other  position — the  class  doing 
the  same.  The  teacher  asks:  "If  the 
lines  were  made  longer  would  they 
ever  come  together?"  They  all  reply: 
"No  Ma'am".  Then  the  teacher  tells 
them:  "Such  lines  are  called  parallel 
lines".  Then  let  the  class  repeat  the 
word  until  it  is   memorized. 

Then  let  the  class  mention  things 
that  are  parallel.  One  mentions  the 
cracks  in  the  floor;  another,  the  two 
edges  of  the  table;  another,  the  street- 
car tracks,  etc. 

Right  Angles — Let  the  teacher  draw 
two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Then  let  the  class  do  the 
same.  The  teacher  asks — "What  do 
you  see  about  these  four  spaces?"  The 
class  responds — -"They  are  all  alike". 
Then  the  teacher  tells  them:  "Such 
spaces  are  called  right  angles".  Then 
let  the  class  repeat  the  words — "Right 
angles"  until  they  have  committed 
them  to  memory.  Then  let  her  ask 
them  if  they  can  see  any  right  angles 
anywhere.  One  girl  says- — "The  cor- 
ners of  a  book";  another,  "The  cor- 
ners of  the  table";  another — "The 
corner  of  the  room." 

In  the  same  manner  let  the  teacher 
treat  the  acute  angle,  the  obtuse  angle, 
the  horizontal,  the  vertical  and  the 
perpendicular.  Review  them  from  time 
to  time  by  letting  the  class  give  their 
names,  as  she  draws  them  on  the 
blackboard. 

When  these  characteristics  of  plane 
forms  are  memorized,  the  names  of 
the  various  plane  forms  can  be 
learned,  their  characteristics  noted 
and   the   definitions   composed. 

The    Square 

Let  the  teacher  present  a  card- 
board square  to  the  class,  asking  them 
to     notice     its     characteristics.     One 


child  responds:  "It  has  four  sides". 
Another:  "Its  four  sides  are  equal". 
Another:  "It  has  four  angles".  An- 
other: "Its  four  angles  are  right 
angles".  Another:  "Its  opposite  sides 
are  parallel". 

This  constitutes  the  second  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  concepts  of  the 
square  from  which  are  formulated  its 
definition    and    rules    of    mensuration. 

Then  let  the  teacher  build  up  a 
square  with  the  ten-unit  pieces,  taken 
from  the  notation  forms.  They  are 
ten  inches  long  and  one  inch  square. 
As  the  teacher  piles  the  pieces  up,  let 
the  class  recite  the  results:  "Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  so  on. 
This  gives  the  class  the  first  simple 
concept  in  mensuration.  It  shows  that 
the  square  is  really  composed  of  ten 
separate  rows  of  unit  squares.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
presented  to  the  child's  mind.  Along 
with  the  concept  of  the  square  as  a 
whole,  there  should  be  concepts  of 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  square 
and  by  which  its  area  is  measured. 
Ten  squares  in  one  row  and  ten  rows 
make  one  hundred  squares.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts 
in  the  case, — the  goal  of  all  educa- 
tion. 

The  definition  of  the  square  and  the 
rule  for  finding  its  area  are  thus  easily 
formulated. 

A  square  is  a  plane  figure  with  four 
equal  sides  and  four  right  angles. 

The  area  of  a  square  is  found  by 
multiplying  its  base  by  its  altitude. 

The   Rectangle 

Let  the  teacher  present  a  rectangle 
to  the  class,  asking  them  to  notice  its 
characteristics.  The  answers  will 
show  that  it  is  like  the  square  in  all 
respects  excepting  one:  "It  has  four 
right  angles,  its  opposite  sides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  it  is  longer 
one  way  than  the  other. 

Then  let  the  teacher  construct 
rectangles  by  piling  up  the  ten-unit 
pieces,  the  children  counting  as  the 
work  proceeds:  Ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  etc.  When  a  rectangle  is  com- 
pleted, let  them  recite:  "Five  rows,  of 
ten   squares   each,    make   fifty   squares^^ 

The  definition  and  the  rule  for  a 
ing  the  area  of  a  rectangle  nattj 
follow. 

A  rectangle  is  a  plane  four-? 
figure  with  four  right  angles  and  uM 
opposite    sides    are    equal   and    pan] 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  fount 
multiplying  its  base  by  its  altitude,     elt  in 

Then  let  the  teacher  divide  the  ca 
board    rectangle    into    two    parts, 
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shown  in  Fig.  II,  asking,  "What  are 
the  names  of  the  parts?"  The  class 
answers:  "Right-angled  triangles". 
"What  else  do  you  notice  about 
them?"  "They  are  both  alike".  Then 
let  some  one  of  the  class  step  to  the 
desk  and  prove  it  by  matching  them. 
This  is  a  valuable  concept,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  many  relationships  that 
exist  in  mathematical  forms. 
The    Parallelogram 

Let  the  teacher  present  a  paral- 
lelogram to  the  class,  asking  them 
to  notice  its  characteristics.  One 
child  answers:  "It  has  two  acute 
angles  and  two  obtuse  angles."  An- 
other responds:  "The  same  kind  of 
angles  are  opposite  each  other."  An- 
other child  responds:  "The  opposite 
sides,  are  equal  and  parallel." 

"Who  can  state  these  facts  in  a 
definition?"  After  a  few  attempts  the 
following  definition  is  composed:  "A 
parallelogram  is  a  plane  figure  of  four 
sides,  whose  opposite  angles  are  equal 
and  zvhose  opposite  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel." 

Let  the  teacher  construct  paral- 
lelograms by  piling  up  the  ten-unit 
pieces,  the  children  counting,  as  the 
work  proceeds:  "Ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  etc.  When  the  parallelogram 
is  completed,  let  them  recite: 
"Six  rows,  of  ten  squares  each, 
make    sixty    squares." 

Then  let  the  teacher  slide  the 
ten-unit  pieces  along,  making 
the  parallelogram  into  a  rec- 
tangle, asking  the  class  to 
notice  what  happens.  They  all 
respond  in  unison  :  "The  paral- 
lelogram has  changed  into  a 
rectangle." 

The  teacher  asks :  "What 
can  put  this  fact  into  a  state- 
ment?" After  a  few  attempts 
the  correct  statement  is  given : 
"Parallelograms  and  rectangles 
are  equal  when  they  have  the 
same  base  and  altitude."  The 
rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram  is  manifest :  The 
area  of  a  parallelogram  is 
found  by  multiplying  its  base 
by  its  altitude. 

Then  let  the  teacher  divide 
the  parallelogram  into  two 
parts,  as  shown  in  Figures  III 
and  IV.  No  matter  what  the 
shape  of  the  parallelogram  is, 
it  can  be  reduced  to  the  forms 
shown  in  Fig.  II.  This  exer- 
cise shows  again  the  relation- 
ships that  exist  between  geo- 
metrical  forms. 

The   Trapezoid 

If  the  teacher  has  not  the 
notation  forms,  she  should 
provide  herself  with  ten  pieces, 
one    inch    square,    and     rang- 


ing from  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  With  these  pieces,  let  her 
construct  a  trapezoid  of  the  six,  or 
eight  longest  pieces,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  I. 

She  should  explain  to  the  class  that 
if  the  strips  were  thinner,  the  edges 
would  become  straighter.  Then  let 
the  teacher  slide  the  pieces  along, 
making  the  trapezoid  right-angled  at 
one  end.  Then  by  placing  the  top 
pieces  against  the  bottom  pieces,  con- 
vert the  trapezoid  into  a  rectangle. 
Then  bring  out  by  questioning  what 
has  happened.  The  trapezoid  has  been 
changed  into  a  rectangle.  The  upper 
and  lower  bases  have  been  added  to- 
gether. The  rectangle  is  half  as  high 
as  the  trapezoid.  Putting  these  facts 
into  a  statement:  A  trapezoid  is  equal 
to  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  upper  and  lower  bases 
and  zvhose  height  is  equal  to  half  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid : 
Multiply  the  sum  of  the  upper  and  lower 
bases  by  half  the  height. 

The  Triangle 

Let  the  teacher  present  the  class 
with  a  right-angled  triangle.  Appro- 
priate   questions    will    bring    out    the 


following  facts:  It  has  three  sides, 
one  right  angle  and  two  acute  angles. 
Stated  in  a  definition :  A  right-angled 
triangle  is  a  plane  figure  of  three  sides, 
having  one  right  angle  and  two  acute 
angles. 

Then  let  the  teacher  produce  an- 
other triangle  of  the  same  shape  and 
size  and  place  them  together,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  II,  asking  the  class  to 
state  the  results. 

One  child  says:  "They  make  a 
rectangle  twice  as  big  as  the  triangle." 
Then  let  them  put  this  fact  into  a 
statement. 

A  right-angled  triangle  is  one  half 
as  large  as  a  rectangle  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude. 

Then  let  the  class  compose  the  rule 
for  finding  the  area.  The  area  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  is  found  by  multi- 
plying its  base  by  one  half  its  altitude. 
Another  child  notices  that  the  two 
acute  angles  of  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle make  a  right  angle.  To  reward 
him  for  his  discovery,  the  teacher  asks 
him  to  state  the  fact.  He  proudly 
states  it  as  follows:  "The  two  acute 
angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  a  right  angle." 

Then     let     the     teacher     treat     the 

isosceles   and  the  scalene  triangles  in 

the    same    manner,    developing 

the    definitions    and    the    rules 

for   finding  their  area. 

The  following  feature  that 
applies  to  all  triangles  should 
be  developed :  The  three  angles 
of  any  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

To  show  this,  cut  the  three 
angles  from  a  card-board  tri- 
angle and  place  the  three 
angles  at  the  same  point.  The 
three  angles,  together,  make 
two  right  angles.  From  this 
fact  develop  the  statement: 
The  angles  of  any  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  tzvo  right 
angles. 

The  Phantom  Triangle 

The  forms  for  this  experi- 
ment consist  of  ten  pieces,  one 
inch  square  and  from  one  inch 
to  ten  inches  long.  They  are 
a  part  o  fthe  notation  forms 
shown  in  our  first  article  in 
this  series.  If  the  teacher  does 
not  have  the  forms,  let  her 
strain  every  effort  to  get  them. 

Build  them  up  into  a  tri- 
angle, as  shown  in  Fig.  V.  This 
shows  an  isosceles  triangle.  By 
sliding  them  to  the  right  or 
left,  they  can  be  changed  into 
anv  other  kind  of  a  triangle, 
without  changing  the  height  or 
ba«e. 

The  cut  shows  a  triangle 
whose     base     and     height     are 
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each  equal  to  eight  inches.  First  change 
the  isosceles  triangle  into  a  right-angled 
triangle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  V.  Then 
place  the  four  top  rows  against  the 
four  bottom  rows,  as  shown,  making 
the  triangle  into  a  rectangle,  eleven 
inches  long  and  four  inches  high. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rectangle 
is  one  inch  too  long,  but  these  four 
extra  squares  are  equal  to  the  ten 
projections  on  the  slanting  side  of  the 
triangle,  that  the  transformation  has 
eliminated. 

If  the  transformation  had  been 
made  by  placing  the  little  cube  in  the 
first  notch  at  the  bottom,  the  four 
squares  would  have  been  eliminated, 
as  the  case  requires. 

These  notation  forms  are  a  most 
beautiful  and  useful  apparatus  for  any 
teacher  to  possess.  By  their  means 
the  various  plane,  straight  line  forms 
can  be  built  up  out  of  their  elements, 
and  transformed  into  one  another,  so 
that  their  relationships  are  made 
manifest  in  the  most  striking  and 
logical  manner. 

Such  transformations  form  concepts 
in  the  child's  mind  according  to  the 
actual  facts  in  the  case  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  easy  and  accurate 
mathematical  thinking. 


BOOKS 
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DR.  WILLIAM  F.  RUS- 
SELL, of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has 
written  a  delightful  paper  entitled 
"Merchants  of  Light,"  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record.  After 
mentioning  briefly  a  number  of  the 
ills  arising  from  political  and  eco- 
nomic internationalism,  he  draws 
a  parallel  with  "The  New  Atlantis" 
written  by  Bacon  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  calls  our  attention 
to  the  modern  merchants  of  light — 
the  educators  who  "import"  and 
"export"  new  knowledge,  methods 
and  experiences  in  the  teaching 
field.  Speaking  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Dr. 
Russell  says,  "We  know  there  is 
one  form  of  international  relation- 
ship, one  kind  of  international 
trade,  that  should  bring  nothing 
but  good.  It  is  our  hope  that  our 
foreign  students  may  be  better 
served,  that  their  way  may  be  made 
more  easy,  their  information  more 
sound,  their  ideals  higher,  and  their 
resolutions  to  serve  mankind  more 
firm." 


EALTH — (The  Maiden  Health 
Series) 

By  Prof.  C.  E.  Turner  and 
Miss    Georgia    B.    Collins 
D.   C.  Heath  &  Company 


The  first  book  of  the  MALDEN 
HEALTH  SERIES  (for  the  lower 
grades)  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all 
book  sellers  by  this  time,  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  succeeding  volumes 
within  a  short  time.  It  is  probable  that 
no  book  on  health  education  has  been 
developed  with  such  careful  experi- 
mentation. It  was  tried  on  children  and 
revised  each  year  for  three  years  before 
publication,  to  insure  the  appeal  to  the 
child  throughout  the  book. 

Developing  the  modern  health  educa- 
tion program  in  the  experimental  form 
in  the  City  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  deal- 
ing more  particularly  with  children  from 
the  fourth  grade  on  through  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  system  has  been 
worked  out  which  has  been  inspected 
and  copied  by  educators  from  many 
towns  and  cities  and  from  many  states. 
The  textbook  HEALTH  is  the  basis  of 
this  program.  It  is  not  merely  a  text- 
book, but  broad  enough  to  suggest  the 
sound  procedure  in  health  education,  in- 
volving methods  of  training  in  health 
habits  as  well  as  classroom  instruction. 

The  book  has  been  carefully  illustrated 
by  two  of  the  best  child  health  artists, 
and  its  illustrations  are  not  only  beau- 
tiful but  are  new  in  the  point  of  ap- 
proach. It  makes  growth  an  index  of 
health  and  gives  instructions  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  and  for  keeping  rec- 
ords of  improvement. 

It  shows  what  habits  make  children 
grow,  and  compares  the  construction  of 
the  body  to  that  of  a  ship. 

It  explains  and  names  the  kinds  of 
food  for  their  growth-giving  properties 
— growth  and  repair  materials,  go  ma- 
terial, regulators  and  food  magic,  iron 
foods  and  bone  builders,  explains  the 
digestive  system  and  demonstrates 
healthy  habits  of  eating.  It  gives  reasons 
tor  clean  teeth  and  clean  skin,  for  good 
posture,  both  standing  and  sitting ;  it 
sets  in  motion  habits  of  healthy-minded- 
ness  and  of  building  a  strong  nervous 
system,  and  features  rest  and  sleep  as 
contributors  to  growth. 

It  encourages  exercise  and  the  balance 
of  work  and  play;  tells  the  effects  of 
tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  drugs  and  tobacco ; 
and  gives  the  pupil  an  understanding  of 
the  circulatory  system  and  of  how  to 
help  the  body  maintain  its  temperature. 

The  book  is  decidedly  a  health  book 
which  teaches  positive  health  in  a  cheer- 


ful vein.  Morbid  suggestions  of  disease 
and  disagreeable  details  of  anatomy  are 
avoided;  all  the  essential  facts  are 
presented  in  a  way  to  preserve  the  best 
possible  mental  health.  The  book  is  in 
accord  with  the  best  principles  of  mod- 
ern health  education  procedure. 

The  author  combination  is  a  fortunate 
one.  Prof.  Turner  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Public  Health  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  departments  of  public 
health  in  America.  He  is  also  associate 
professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Tufts  Col- 
lege Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  at  the 
Tufts  Academic  College  and  at  Jackson 
College.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Child 
Hygiene  Section  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health  Training 
of  that  Association,  and  for  three  years 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Health  Program  of  the  same 
Association.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  modern  health  education  movement 
which  has  had  its  development  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  eight  years ;  he 
took  an  important  part  in  the  Lake 
Mohonk  conference  on  Health  Educa- 
tion, the  International  Health  Education 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  in  1923, 
and  acted  as  General  Chairman  for  the 
1924  Conference  on  Health  Education 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Associ- 
ation, which  was  held  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  in  June,  1924.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Child  Health  Council 
which  prepared  a  report  upon  "Health 
for  School  Children" ;  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarship  Awards 
which  has  distributed  over  $35,000  in 
scholarships  through  the  American  Child 
Health  Association ;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  on  Training  of  Sanitarians. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  professional 
qualifications  Professor  Turner  has  been 
engaged  in  serious  experimental'  work 
in  health  education,  in  which  he  has  had 
associated  with  him  Miss  Georgia  B. 
Collins,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools 
and  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability  and 
many  years'  experience.  Miss  Collins 
is  an  expert  in  method  and  has 
presented  papers  in  leading  magazines 
and  before  important  professional  meet- 
ings upon  this  subject. 


"A  moving  picture  such  as  'The  Iron 
Horse,'  just  produced  by  William 
Fox,  showing  the  building  of  the  first 
railroad  across  this  continent,  will  do 
more  to  'Americanize'  foreigners  than 
any  number  of  dreary  sermons  on  the 
constitution  and  '100  per  cent  Ameri- 
canism.'— Arthur  Brisbane. 
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A  Practical 
Slide  Box 

THE  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  which 
loans  thousands  of  stereop- 
ticon  lantern  slides  that  are  subject 
to  rough  handling  in  process  of 
transportation,  often  by  stage,  to 
all  parts  of  the  state,  has  devised 
a  cheap  box  that  has  reduced  the 
breakage  almost  to  nothing.  The 
box,  designed  to  hold  a  set  of  slides 
on  one  subject,  is  made  for  light- 
ness and  economy  of  postage,  out 
of  three-quarter  inch  cedar  or  pine. 
It  is  six  inches  wide  on  the  outside, 
five  inches  high  with  cover,  and  of 
two  lengths  —  ll1^  inches  and  16 
inches,  to  accommodate  sets  rang- 
ing from  30  to  70  slides.  Inside 
there  is  not  only  room  for  the 
slides,  but  for  a  resilient  lining  of 
corrugated  pasteboard  on  sides  and 
bottom.  Sheets  of  similar  corru- 
gated pasteboard,  cut  to  the  size  of 
the  slides,  are  used  as  packing  at 
each  end  and  one  sheet  to  each 
three  or  four  slides  all  along  the 
box. 

Two  quarter-inch  auger  holes  on 
each  side  are  bored  through  the 
bottom,  perpendicularly  through 
the  walls  and  through  the  top.  Four 
bolts,  thus  accommodated,  secure 
the  top,  to  remove  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  vmscrew  four  nuts. 

Planing  mills  in  Oregon  have 
made  these  boxes  for  the  Univer- 
sity for  $40  a  hundred,  not  count- 
ing the  bolts.  Where  only  a  few 
are  desired,  they  can  be  easily  made 
with  hammer,  saw  and  auger,  bor- 
ing widthwise  through  the  sides  be- 
ing the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
construction.  This  is  the  only  prac- 
tical box  found  durable  enough  by 
the  University  to  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  wide  and  constant 
transportation. 
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(Continued  from  page  442) 

on  your  baseboard  back  of  the 
panel  and  connecting  up  as  shown 
in  Figure  4.  Throwing  the  switch 
to  the  left  gives  the  series  connec- 
tion of  Figure  1  and  to  the  right 
gives  the  parallel  connection  of  Fig- 
ure 2. 

For  reception  at  distances  over 
50  miles  all  connections  should  be 
soldered  and  all  wiring  should  be 
as  direct  and  short  as  possible.  The 
aerial  lead-in  should  be  kept  away 
from  all  metal  objects  and  several 
ground  connections  should  be  used, 
such  as  water  pipe,  steam  or  hot 
water  radiator  and  iron  conduit. 

If  no  local  radiocasting  station  is 
available  whereby  a  sensitive  spot 
can  be  selected  on  the  crystal  it 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  or- 
dinary door  bell  buzzer,  a  dry  cell 
and  a  push  button  and  connect 
these  in  series  and  connect  a  wire 
from  one  buzzer  terminal  to  the 
ground  binding  post  G  on  the  crys- 
tal set,  when  the  push  button  is 
pressed  a  signal  will  be  heard  in 
the  phones.  Adjust  the  cat-whisker 
on  the  crystal  until  the  loudest  buzz 


is  heard.   The  buzzer  should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  next  room. 

Some  may  desire  to  purchase 
parts  for  a  crystal  set  that  may 
later  be  converted  into  a  vacuum 
tube  receiving  set,  in  which  case 
the  writer  will  be  pleased  to  sug- 
gest specific  parts  that  are  espe- 
cially applicable  for  this  purpose. 
Address  the  writer  in  cafe  of  Vis- 
ual Education  Magazine. 


IN  LONDON 

To  provide  for  the  cultural  needs 
of  men  and  women  who  desire  to  en- 
large their  knowledge,  to  cultivate 
their  taste,  to  enrich  their  leisure,  and 
to  widen  the  scope  of  their  interests, 
both  public  and  private,  the  London 
County  Council  maintains  "literary 
evening  institutes"  in  many  parts  of 
the  city.  At  these  institutes  discus- 
sions •  and  group  work  are  arranged 
in  many  subjects,  including  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  architecture,  and  music, 
classical  and  modern  literatures  and 
languages,  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy, history,  economics,  and  social 
problems,  science,  elocution,  and  vo- 
cal and  orchestral  music.  Classes  in 
physical  training  are  also  held.  Visits 
are  made  to  art  galleries,  museums, 
and  other  places  of  architectural  and 
archaeological  interest. 
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Brief  comments  on  current  films  for  the 
special  information  of  parents  and  teachers 


SUNDOWN 

This  film  is  a  slice  out  of  history. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  whole 
story  all  by  itself,  but  it  is  so  clev- 
erly directed  and  so  human  in  its 
effects  that  one  is  not  long  in  losing 
himself  in  the  events  of  the  story. 

Bessie  Love,  as  the  heroine  Ellen 
Crawley,  is  discovered  sweltering 
in  the  heat  of  a  great  city  and  day- 
dreaming over  a  west- 
ern railroad  folder. 
Being  a  young  lady  of 
action,  she  attempts 
to  make  the  day- 
dream into  a  reality, 
with  the  result  that 
her  timid  father  and 
her  restless  young 
brother  and  sister  are 
next  seen,  together 
with  her  courageous 
self,  on  a  tourist  train 
traveling  across  the 
dry,  grazing  country 
of  the  west. 

Due  to  a  prank  of 
the  little  sister,  Ellen 
meets  Hugh  Brent,  a  young  cattle 
man,  who  with  his  father,  an  old 
timer,  is  returning  home  after  an 
unsuccessful  borrowing  trip  in  the 
east.  When  the  train  stops,  the 
plot  divides.  Part  of  the  story 
carries  us  into  the  pathetic  life  of 
the  city  family  seeking  sunshine  on 
the  all  but  barren  plains.  The 
other  part  of  the  story  carries  vis 
through  the  most  tragic  moments  in 
the  lives  of  old  John  Brent  and  his 
friends,  the  neighboring  ranchmen. 

When  these  old  pioneers  find  that 
the  banks  will  not  renew  loans  on 
their  cattle,  it  seems  to  them' as  if 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  country  which 
they  have  worked  and  bled  to  set- 
tle   and    civilize   have   now  turned 


against  them.  The  only  way  they 
can  save  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies from  utter  ruin  is  to  take  their 
herds  and  drive  them  into  Mexico, 
where  pastures  can  be  found  free 
from  enclosures  of  small  farmers. 

The  scenes  of  this  great  cattle 
drive,  the  stampede  which  wrecks 
the  home  of  the  Crawley  family; 
the    rescue    of    the    Crawleys    by 


Bessie   Love   in   "SUNDOWN" 


young  Brent  and  his  caring  for 
them  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
drive,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
father;  the  way  the  heroine  wins 
the  hearts  of  the  stern  old  men; 
the  farewell  of  these  old  pioneers 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  their 
cattle  pass  across  the  border ;  and 
the  adios  of  Hugh  and  Ellen  as  they 
part  at  the  border  after  the  old 
ranchmen  have  made  up  a  splendid 
purse  for  the  family  whose  home 
their  cattle  had  wrecked ;  all  of 
these  are  most  carefully  and  feel- 
ingly portrayed.  The  cattle  pass  on, 
they  will  never  return.  The  old 
ranchmen  pass  on,  they  will  send 
for  their  families  when  they  find 
a  place  to  settle.    They  will  never 


return.  But  Hugh  will  return  to 
Ellen,  and  Ellen  knows  it. 

Although  the  film  opens  and 
closes  with  Ellen,  the  big  thing  in 
the  picture  and  the  reason  for  it  all, 
is  the  wonderful,  almost  unbeliev- 
able, photographic  portrayal  of  an 
immense  cattle  drive  in  a  still  more 
immense  country.  Men  and  cattle 
are  but  pygmies,  mere  dots,  com- 
pared to  only  a  fraction  of  the  land- 
scape brought  into  view  by  the 
camera  in  many  of  these  scenes. 
When  the  entire  view  in  such  a 
scene  is  caught  by  the  eye,  men  and 
animals  actually  are  not  noticed. 

Roy  Stewart  plays  the  part  of 
Hugh  Brent,  and  Hobart  Bosworth 
the  part  of  John  Brent,  both  in  a 
virile  fashion.  We  have  never  seen 
quite  as  dramatic  action  among  cat- 
tlemen in  life,  but  if  we  had,  we 
probably  should  have  respected  it 
as  absolutely  sincere.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast  managed  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  most  popular 
section  of  the  film,  although  not 
filled  with  the  highest  type  of  act- 
ing, is  that  in  which  E.  J.  Radcliffe, 
as  President  Roosevelt,  tells  a 
deputation  of  cattle  men  what  he 
foresees  to  be  the  fate  of  the  old- 
time  grazing  lands. 


READ  PAGES 
462  AND  463 
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THE  IRON  HORSE 

HERE  is  a  film  acclaimed 
as  great,  but  which  lacks 
so  much  in  finish,  that 
we  could  wish  that  five  years 
instead  of  only  three  had  been 
used  in  its  production.  There 
is  so  evident  an  attempt  to  create 


crazy  about  engines,  wanted  to 
know  how  the  one  engine  could 
rush  eastward  for  re-inforcements 
and  then  return  headed  west  when 
there  was  no  turn-table  and  no 
time  to  use  it,  anyway.  Oh,  these 
children ! 

The  best   acting   is   in  the  pro- 


The  Return  of  the  Rescue  Train,  in  "THE  IRON  HORSE" 


atmosphere  that  part  of  the  action 
is  almost  burlesque.  Villains  are 
crude,  comedy  is  cumbersome ;  and 
to  cap  the  climax  there  are  young 
women  of  free  ways  who  rush 
from  a  dance-hall  to  a  dirty  freight 
train,  ride  miles  to  help  rescue  a 
track  crew  from  the  Indians,  take 
part  in  a  lengthy  rifle  battle,  succor 
the  bleeding  casualties,  ride  back  on 
the  same  dirty  train,  and  emerge 
from  the  adventure  with  hair  un- 
ruffled and  hoopskirts  as  neat,  ap- 
parently, as  when  first  worn. 

Twelve-year-old  Thomas  said  he 
would  have  liked  the  show  better 
if  the  Indian  scouts  coming  to  the 
rescue  in  the  summer  time  had  not 
ridden  pell-mell  through  snowfields 
to  repel  attackers.  Even  sister 
Martha  noticed  that  the  long  shots 
of  the  cattle-drive  crossing  a  river 
showed  every  one  of  the  animals 
wading  safely  from  bank  to  bank, 
while  the  close-ups  showed  steers 
desperately  swimming  out  of  their 
depth.    Six-year-old  Henry,  who  is 


logue,  by  little  Winston  Miller  who, 
as  the  boy  "Davy,"  sees  his  father 
killed  by  Indians,  buries  him  alone 
and  weeps  over  the  grave  until 
found  and  taken  away  by  pioneer 


scouts.  The  work  of  this  little  actor 
is  so  sincere  and  so  whole-hearted 
that  the  sad  scene  is  all  too  poig- 
nant    for    highly-strung    children. 

The  murdered  father  had  been  a 
surveyor,  a  friend  of  Lincoln's 
back  in  Springfield,  111.  He  had 
visions  of  a  railroad  across  the  con- 
tinent and  he  had  started  on  the 
westward  trail  with  his  10-year-old 
son  and  a  few  belongings.  They 
had  left  behind  at  home  Thomas 
Marsh,  a  contractor,  and  his  small 
daughter  Miriam  who  was  to  await 
little  Davy's  return. 

Davy  Brandon  grew  to  lusty 
young  manhood  and  was  instru- 
mental in  foiling  the  grafting 
crooks  who  would  have  delayed  or 
prevented  the  successful  building 
of  the  Union  Pacific.  Thomas 
Marsh  came  west  as  the  contractor 
who  built  the  road  out  from 
Omaha.  His  daughter  came  too, 
and,  of  course,  her  fiance,  the 
chief  engineer,  was  a  villain  and  a 
coward  so  that  Miriam  did  quite 
right  in  forgetting  him  and  joining 
forces  with  the  grown-up  Davy 
just  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was 
joined  with  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  "golden  spike"  driven  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental line. 

The  epic  features  of  the  struggle 
with  money  stringency,  engineering 
difficulties,     labor     troubles,     food 


When  the  Railway  Builders  Met,  in  "THE  IRON  HORSE" 
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shortage  and  hostile  Indians  are 
shown  but  too  briefly  for  those  in 
the  optience  who  are  looking  for 
them.  They  are  almost  lost  to  those 
who  must  learn  i  their  history  in 
this  way.  Lost  not  because  of  ab- 
sence so  much  as  because  of  being 
overshadowed  in  action,  in  length, 
and  in  melodramatic  emphasis,  by 
the  brawls  and  the  incidental  ad- 
ventures deemed  necessary  to  keep 
the  personal  plot  moving,  and  by 
the  unskillfully  bucolic  comedy  in- 
troduced at  odd  junctures. 

Nevertheless  the  play  is  vastly 
interesting;  worth  while  for  the 
adult,  if  not  entirely  so  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  good  enough  so  that 
many  of  the  slips  in  direction  and 
editing  can  be  forgiven.  George 
O'Brien  as  the  grown-up  Davy,  and 
Madge  Bellamy  as  the  wholesome 
Miriam  put  much  energy  and  sin- 
cerity into  their  parts,  although 
they  never  escape  self-conscious- 
ness. The  others  in  the  extensive 
cist  never  hold  back  from  the  tasks 
set  by  the  director.  They  are  will- 
ing, if  not  finished  actors. 

Most  impressive  are  the  natural 
actions  of  a  herd  of  fleeing  bison, 
of  the  cattle  on  a  great  drive,  of 
the  ponies  and  Indians  in  a  wild 
rushing  ride,  and  of  the  wind 
sweeping  the  dry  sand  from  a 
mesa-rim  in  the  Bad  Lands. 

The  conception  of  "The  Iron 
Horse"  was  magnificent ;  its  execu- 
tion not  so  good. 

Released  by  Fox. 


WANDERER  OF  THE  WASTE- 
LAND 

This  interesting  picture  is  an 
adaptation  of  one  of  Zane  Grey's 
novels.  It  is  a  melodrama  of  the 
southwest,  depending  for  its  suc- 
cess not  only  upon  the  story,  the 
action  and  the  scenery,  but  also 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  produced 
completely  in  color.  These  colors 
are  almost  natural.  The  process  of 
color  printing  of  motion  picture 
films  has  advanced  considerably 
during  the  last  year.  The  high  de- 
gree of  success  attained  in  this  pic- 
ture leads  us  to  believe  that  per- 
fectly natural  color  restilts  will  be- 
fore long  be  seen  on  the  motion 
picture  screen. 


Jack  Holt  as  Adam  Larey,  and  Billie  Dove  as  Ruth  Virey,  in 
"WANDERER  OF  THE  WASTELAND" 


The  picture  retains  in  marked  de- 
gree the  vigorous  quality  of  the  or- 
iginal story.  Adam  Larey,  the 
young  miner,  played  by  Jack  Holt, 
believes  that  he  has  killed  his 
brother  in  an  effort  to  protect  him- 
self in  an  affray.  As  life  is  sweet, 
he  flees  into  the  desert.  He  be- 
comes a  desert  wanderer  in  order 
to  escape  the  law.  Very  soon  his 
conscience  asserts  itself  and  tells 
him  that  he  should  return  and  con- 
fess his  crime.  During  these  days 
of  wandering,  he  is  also  suffering 


from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his 
ambitions  and  forgetting  his  ro- 
mance with  the  beautiful  Ruth 
Virey,  played  by  Billie  Dove. 

After  facing  many  dangers  and 
undergoing  suffering  and  hardships 
in  escaping  both  the  law  and  star- 
vation, Adam  meets  his  sweetheart 
and  confesses  to  her.  Strengthened 
by  her  encouragement,  he  returns  to 
civilization  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act.  Here  he  finds 
that  he  need  not  have  run  away  at 
all,  for  he  had  not  killed  his 
brother. 


Jack  Holt  in  "WANDERER  OF  THE  WASTELAND' 
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Noah  Beery,  as  Dismukes,  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  and  the 
others  in  the  cast  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  faithful  support 
given.  Whether  or  not  one  cares 
for  a  story  of  this  kind,  "THE 
WANDERER  OF  THE  WASTE- 
LAND" is  worth  seeing  because  of 
the  fine  scenic  effects  and  because 
of  the  use  of  natural  colors  in  the 
production. 

Released  bv  Paramount. 


HER  NIGHT  OF  ROMANCE 

In  this  dainty  little  production, 
Constance  Talmadge  pleases  the  opti- 
ence  as  Dorothy  Adams,  the  heroine. 
Ronald  Colman,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Paul  Menford,  also  shares  the 
honor  of  making  this  an  attractive 
play.  With  some  optiences  he  at- 
tracts the  most  attention. 

While  this  picture  is  a  comedy  de- 
pending more  for  its  interest  upon 
the  situations  developed  than  upon 
the  acting  of  the  stars  and  their  sup- 
port, the  optience  does  not  grow 
tired  of  the  people  in  the  cast.  The 
story  is  built  about  the  romance  and 
the  misunderstandings  of  a  young 
Englishman  and  an  American  girl. 
This  modern  girl  happens  to  be  of 
a  wealthy  family,  but  does  not  want 
to  be  loved  on  that  account  alone. 
The  Englishman  is  of  a  poor  but 
noble  family  and  is  not  interested  in 
Dorothy's  money.  In  order  to  attract 
Dorothy  to  himself  instead  of  to  his 
title  and  in  order  to  see  her  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way,  the 
young  lord  poses  as  a  Doctor.  When 
his  deception  is  discovered,  he  goes 
away  leaving  the  heart-broken  girl  to 
hide  her  sorrow  in  the  country,  where 
her  father  has  bought  a  home. 

Now,  oddly,  this  country  seat  was 
the  home  of  the  love-stricken  lord, 
having  been  sold  through  an  agent. 
In  a  moment  of  distracted  absent- 
mindedness,  the  lord  gives  that  same 
address  to  the  taxi  driver  before  he 
remembers  that  he  has  sold  the  place. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  pseu- 
do-doctor to  spend  an  embarrassing 
night  on  the  old  home  farm.  After 
a  number  of  clever  situations  and 
further  pathetic  misunderstandings,  the 
romance  is  relieved  of  its  difficulties 
and  the  story  ends  happily. 

This  picture  will  be  considered  long 
drawn  out  by  some  observers,  but  al- 
together is  clean  and  pleasing  enough 
for    any   critical    optience. 

Released   bv   First   National. 


K— THE  UNKNOWN 

Most  adults  remember  the  very 
entertaining  novel  from  the  pen  (or 
typewriter)  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
that  came  out  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  title  "K".  In  this  novel  a  famous 
surgeon  is  discovered  living  quietly 
under  an  assumed  name  in  a  very  un- 
pretentious neighborhood,  working 
with  his  hands  and  keeping  his  own 
counsel  as  to  his  identity.  Because 
of  his  fine  personality,  he  becomes  a 
favorite  with  his  neighbors  and  in- 
cidentally is  helpful  in  getting  a 
lovely  young  lady  placed  as  a  stu- 
dent nurse  in  the  hospital.  It  hap- 
pens that  in  this  hospital,  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  is  quite  a  "lady- 
killer."  The  lovely  new  nurse  attracts 
his  attention,  arousing  the  jealousy 
not  only  of  an  older  and  experienced 
nurse  who  has  been  on  special  cases 
with  the  surgeon  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  of  a  young  man  of  the 
town  who  himself  is  in  love  with  the 
young  nurse. 

A  situation  develops,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  do  a  famous  surgical 
operation  known  as  the  "Edwardes" 
operation.  The  great  hospital  sur- 
geon is  unable  in  the  emergency  to 
carry  it  through  and  the  patient  is 
saved  from  death  by  the  almost  un- 
known "K",  who  it  turns  out  is  the 
famous  Dr.  Edwardes  himself,  who 
had  previously  disappeared  from  his 
former  haunts. 

In  due  course,  Dr.  Edwardes  comes 
into  his  own  again,  and  the  little 
heroine  discovers  that  she  has  loved 
him  all  the  time.  All  villains  are 
foiled,  and  the  two  about  whom  the 
story  is  written  are  married  and  live 
happily   ever  after. 

In  the  motion  picture  version,  the 
story  is  followed  with  some  fidelity, 
but  the  director  has  shown  poor 
judgment  in  picking  the  scenes  to  be 
emphasized.  He  has  spent  a  lot  of 
footage  on  the  little  events  and  the 
minor  actions,  and  has  not  sufficiently 
played  up  the  big  points  of  the  story. 

Those  who  have  read  the  book 
probably  will  not  appreciate  the  pic- 
ture as  much  as  will  those  who  have 
not  read  the  book. 

Virginia  Valli  plays  well  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  Sidney  Page.  Percy 
Marmont  as  "K"  is  a  good  actor  and 
really  makes  more  out  of  his  part 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
Margarita  Fischer,  playing  the  part 
of  the  experienced  nurse,  Carlotta 
Harrison;  Francis  Feeney,  as  the 
jealous  "Slim"  Benson;  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  are  acceptable, 
although  not  arousing  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm. 

Released  by  Universal. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  NIGHT 

Here  is  a  telephone  girl  story  with 
all  sorts  of  action  and  not  a  little 
heart  interest.  The  story,  by  Willard 
Robertson,  puts  a  courageous  tele- 
phone operator  through  a  night  of 
adventure  in  the  line  of  duty,  which 
might  possibly  be  paralleled  in  real 
life,  but  which  is  sufficiently  improb- 
able to  thrill  any  lover  of  adventurous 
stories  without  depressing  him  with 
an  ever  present  sense  of  the  actuality 
of  the  story. 

Betty  Blair,  played  by  Alyce  Mills, 
is  trained  in  a  telephone  operators' 
school  and  then  becomes  a  night  tele- 
phone operator  in  her  home  town. 
Billy  Roberts,  played  by  Orville  Cald- 
well, comes  to  town  and  begins  to 
earn  his  living  at  any  respectable  jr  b 
hi    can  get. 

Billy  becomes  a  lineman  for  the 
telephone  company,  wins  the  love  of 
Betty,  but  falls  into  her  disfavor  when 
a  local  lawyer  spreads  rumors  that 
Billy  is  a  dangerous  character.  The 
lawyer  does  this  because  a  detective 
is  looking  for  Billy  and  the  lawyer 
jumps  to  the  wrong  conclusions.  It 
happens  that  Billy  and  a  brother  Jirq- 
my  were  sons  of  a  wealthy  family 
and  had  been  disowned  because  of 
their  wild  habits.  Billy  reformed  and 
went  to  work,  but  Jimmy  refused  to 
reform  and  joined  a  gang  of  thieves. 
Their  father,  relenting  because  of  the 
ill  health  of  the  mother,  had  sent  de- 
tectives to  find  his  sons  and  ask  them 
to  come  home. 

Meanwhile  the  gang  of  thieves  with 
which  Jimmy  is  associated  comes  to 
town,  and  after  cutting  the  telephone 
wires,  robs  the  bank.  Billy  goes  out 
to  repair  the  wires,  discovers  which 
way  the  robbers  have  fled,  cuts  in  on 
the  line  and  notifies  Betty  and  then 
pursues  the  robbers. 

Jimmy,  becoming  separated  from 
the  gang,  had  crawled  into  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  telephone  exchange, 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  a  lamp 
broken  by  a  bullet  during  the  ex- 
change of  shots  when  the  bank  was 
robbed. 

The  fire  gains  such  headway  that 
Betty  and  Jimmy  are  trapped  in  sepa- 
rate rooms.  Jimmy  gets  his  mother 
on  long  distance  phone  and  gives  her 
a  message  of  cheer  before  the  wall 
collapses  upon  him.  When  Billy  calls 
the  central  office  to  tell  Betty  that 
the  bandits  have  been  trapped  in  the 
next  town,  she  tells  him  of  the  fire 
and  that  she  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer.  Billy  returns  at  high  speed 
on  his  motorcycle  and  rescues  the 
unconscious  Betty,  using  the  method 
taught  in  the  linemen's  school.  Of 
course    Billy's   identity    is   discovered. 
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Nevertheless  he  refuses  his  father's 
financial  offer.  He  and  Betty  are 
married  and  are  due  to  live  happily 
and  raise  a  family  of  fine  children  in 
a  little  bungalow. 

In  this  exciting  story  the  action 
over-shadows  the  acting.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  good  characters  is 
unique.  On  the  other  hand  the  acting 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
chosen  to  play  the  bad  characters 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  their 
natural  portrayal. 

Released  by  Fox. 


were  so   many   good  saddle   horses. 

Lois  Wilson  plays  the  heroine  with 
the  same  unaffected  grace  which  made 
her  so  popular  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  and  she  is  quite  as  ably  sup- 
ported as  in  that  play.  But  this  pic- 
ture, lacking  the  stupendously  spec- 
tacular lure  of  its  predecessor,  must 
inevitably  suffer  by  comparison. 
Everybody  likes  the  picture,  anyway. 


NORTH  OF  36 

Here  is  a  picture  to  be  commended 
for  a  splendid  educational  value,  be- 
cause anything  derived  from  an  Emer- 
son Hough  plot  is  permeated  with  the 
essence  of  history  and  suffused  with 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Hough  said  a  short  time  before 
his  death  that  he  thought  "North  of 
36"  a  "pretty  poor  piece  of  work" 
despite  the  fact  that  it  gained  him  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude;  and  we 
wonder  what  he  would  say  to  the 
film  version  whose  humor  is  certainly 
more  blatant  and  whose  continuity 
more  stolid  than  anything  Hough 
fathered.  Yet  it  is  a  graphic,  engag- 
ing picture  of  Texas  in  1867  suffering 
from  the  after-effects  of  the  war.  Al- 
most every  moment  is  tense  with 
drama  and  rife  with  intrigue,  but 
through  it  all  runs  the  characteristic 
Hough  love   story. 

Taizie  Lockhart,  a  Texas  orphan 
who  is  land  poor  and  cattle  poor,  is 
wooed  by  two  men, — one  a  simple, 
unsophisticated  youth  on  her  father's 
ranch;  the  other,  Dan  McMasters,  a 
worthy  son  of  her  father's  best  friend. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dan  wins,  but 
not  until  he  has  been  suspected  and 
almost  convicted  of  fiendish  duplicity 
after  he  had  persuaded  Taizie  to  drive 
her  thousands  of  cattle  north  of  lati- 
tude 36  to  Abilene,  Kans.,  where  the 
new  railroad  provides  a  market.  Jack 
Holt  plays  the  part  of  Dan.  He  is 
a  very  satisfying  hero.  Another  good 
hit  is  added  by  Ernest  Torrence  who 
plays  the  part  of  Taizie's  ranch  fore- 
man. 

The  spectator  thrills  vicariously 
again  and  again  to  the  adventures  en- 
countered with  Indians,  carpet-bag- 
gers, and  Nature's  obstructions  before 
Taizie  and  her  party  with  the  cattle 
reach  their  goal  and  rehabilitate  their 
fortunes.  Cattlemen  who  see  this  film 
wish  that  the  trail  herd  had  not  been 
driven  headlong  into  an  unexplored 
creek — it  simply  "wa'n't  done"  in  the 
old  cattle  days,  for  fear  of  striking 
a  dangerous  ford  and  losing  many 
cattle.  And  told-timers  tell  us  that 
Taizie  never  would  have  ridden  north 
in    an    ox-drawn    wagon    when    there 


CLASSMATES 

"In  "Classmates"  there  are  three 
very  satisfactory  heroes,  a  very  en- 
gaging heroine  and  a  rather  spoiled 
villain.  One  of  the  heroes  is  des- 
tined to  marry  the  heroine,  so  he  is 
given  a  little  more  prominence  than 
the  others,  but  the  acting  of  the 
five  principal  characters  as  well  as 
that  of  those  who  support  them  is 
as  charming  as  one  can  expect  to 
find.  The  entire  presentation  is 
clean  and  sweet  and  so  is  the  story, 
with  the  possible  exception,  of 
course,  of  some  of  the  momentary 
motives  ascribed  to  the  villain,  who 
indulges  in  insubordination  and 
falsehood  in  his  attempts  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  heroine. 

Duncan  Irving,  Jr.,  played  by 
Richard  Barthelmess,  is  a  simple 
country  lad,  son  of  the  postmaster 
in  a  North  Carolina  village.  He  re- 
ceives a  much  coveted  appointment 
to  West  Point  and  goes  there  for 
his  military  education.  He  leaves 
behind  him  a  true  friend,  Sylvia 
Randolph,  played  by  Madge  Evans, 
who  lives  with  an  Aunt  and  a 
cousin  in  a  mansion  down  the  road. 
This  cousin,  Bert  Stafford,  is  the 
villain,  and  Reginald  Sheffield  plays 
the  part  to  perfection.  Bert  does 
not  want  the  postmaster's  son, 
whom  he  considers  a  mere  nobody, 
to  have  even  the  friendship  of  his 
dainty  cousin. 

Duncan  arrives  safely  at  West 
Point  and  his  initiation  into  the 
routine  there  gives  an  opportunity 
for  a  little  comedy.  Duncan  gains 
two  most  excellent  chums — "Silent" 
Clay,  played  by  James  Bradbury, 
Jr.,  and  Bobby  Dumble,  played  by 
Beach  Cooke.  The  life  at  West 
Point  is  suggested  rather  than  de- 
scribed by  a  number  of  beautiful 
scenes,  chiefly  on  the  campus  and 
the  parade. 

In  the  course  of  time  Reginald 
arrives  at  the  Academy,  but  does 


not  join  in  the  life  there  as  a  good 
under-classman  is  expected  to  do. 
He  particularly  resents  the  superior 
authority  of  the  postmaster's  son 
who  started  in  a  class  two  years 
ahead  of  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
junior  year,  when  Duncan  and  his 
mates  class  have  acquired  the  privi- 
leges of  fourth  year  men,  Bert's 
Aunt  attends  the  festivities  accom- 
panied by  her  fair  niece,  Sylvia. 
Duncan  renews  his  declaration  of 
affection  for  Sylvia  in  several  sweet 
scenes.  They  apparently  become 
engaged. 

That  night  Bert  is  insubordinate 
and  further  irritates  Duncan  by 
making  insulting  remarks  about  the 
village  postmaster.  Duncan  fells 
Bert  by  a  blow  of  his  fist,  which 
renders  Bert  temporarily  blind. 
Duncan  is  court-marshaled  and  dis- 
missed from  the  Military  Academy. 
He  goes  to  work  for  the  father  of 
one  of  his  friends,  who  knowing 
the  truth  of  the  matter  have  not  de- 
serted him. 

In  the  meantime  Bert  recovers 
his  sight,  leaves  the  Academy  and 
starts  on  an  expedition  in  South 
America.  A  report  comes  back  that 
the  expedition  has  been  lost.  Sylvia 
had  been  given  the  impression  by 
Bert  that  all  of  Bert's  troubles  were 
due  to  Duncan's  jealousy. 

When  Duncan  tries  to  make  up  with 
Sylvia  he  is  repulsed,  so  he  starts  off 
for  South  America,  accompanied  by  his 
tried  and  true  friends  "Silent"  Clay  and 
Bobby  Dumble,  to  find  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition and  if  possible  bring  Bert  back 
alive  to  tell  Sylvia  in  person  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake  and  that  Duncan,  rather 
than  Bert,  is  the  worthy  man; 

Quite  dramatic  and  thrilling  is  the 
portrayal  of  the  trip  into  the  almost  un- 
expired recesses  of  South  America.  Of 
course,  the  native  guides  and  porters 
desert,  leaving  the  travelers  in  a  terrible 
fix  without  sufficient  food  and  without 
weapons.  Fortunately  Bobby  has  been 
traveling  along  behind  bringing  up  ad- 
ditional supplies,  and  he  locates  Duncan 
and  "Silent"  where  they  have  found 
Bert,  and  that  chapter  closes  with  the 
rejoicing  of  the  ragged  and  almost 
starved  wanderers. 

The  film  closes  with  a  rice-throwing 
scene  upon  the  occasion  of  the -wedding 
of  Duncan  and  Sylvia  who  are  last  seen 
looking  through  the  back  window  of  a 
departing  limousine.  They  are  happy, 
indeed,  and  the  optience  is  happy  with 
them  and  everybody  feels  sure  that  they 
will  live  happily  ever  after. 
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America's   Historic   Policies 

form  the  bed-rock  foundation  on  which  is  built  every  issue  of 

Our  World 
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CO-OPERATION — To  develop — without  special  foreign  alliances — closer  relations  with  foreign 
nations  and  a  world  order  of  peace  based  on  organized  justice  and  law. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE — For  friendship  with  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  fostering 
mutual  interests  and  together  with  them  maintaining  American  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 
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Highway  Safety 

A  nation-wide  contest  for  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  Highway  Educa- 
tion Board,  Willard  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  each  state  in  the  union,  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  submitting  the  best  es- 
says on  Highway  Safety  will  be 
awarded  medals  and  prizes.  In  each 
state  the  writer  of  the  best  essay 
wins  a  gold  medal  and  $15.00  in 
cash,  while  the  writer  of  the  second 
best  essay  wins  a  silver  medal  and 
$10.00  in  cash.  Third  prize  awards 
in  each  state  consist  of  a  bronze 
medal  and  $5.00  in  cash,  but  there 
will  be  several  pupils  receiving  the 
third  award  in  most  of  the  states. 
For  instance,  in  Illinois,  because  of 
the  large  population,  twenty-one 
pupils  will  receive  the  third  award; 
in  New  York  thirty,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia eleven,  while  in  Utah  there 
will  be  only  two  and  in  Alaska  one 
third  award  made.  The  third 
awards  are  on  the  basis  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment. 


Of  all  the  essays  submitted  from 
the  United  States  and  its  dependen- 
cies there  will  be  three  selected  for 
national  awards.  The  writer  of  the 
very  best  essay  will  receive  a  gold 
watch  and  a  free  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  visit  the  capitol.  The 
writer  of  the  second  best  essay  will 
receive  a  gold  watch,  as  will  also 
the  writer  of  the  third  best  essay. 
The  rules  of  the  contest  are  as 
follows : 
SUBJECT : 

My    Conduct   on    Streets   and 
Highways. 
LENGTH : 

Not  to  exceed  500  words. 
ELIGIBLE : 

All  pupils  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  grades, 
fourteen  years  old  and  un- 
der. 

CLOSING  DATE : 

Not  later  than  December  20, 
1924. 

DRAWINGS : 

Each  essay  must  be  illustrated 
by  an  original  drawing,  ap- 


propriate     photograph,      or 
clipping  from  a  magazine  or 
newspaper. 
PREPARATION : 

1.  Essays  must  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
They  may  be  typewritten  or 
prepared  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Each  essay  must  bear  the 
name,  school  and  home  ad- 
dress of  the  pupil  in  the  up- 
per left-hand  corner  of  the 
first  page. 

DISPOSITION: 

Essays  should  be  handed  to  the 
school    principal    or    desig- 
nated teacher  on  or  before 
December  20,  1924. 
These  contests  are  presented  to 
the  schools  as  a  part  of  a  national 
campaign  to  help  reduce  the  great 
number  of  accidental  tragedies  hap- 
pening to  our  schools  annually.  It 
is  thought  that  school  children  will 
be  thereby  induced  to  think  what 
they  are  doing  and  form  habits  of 
caution.      This  will  not  only  save 
their  lives  when  they    are    young, 
but  inhibit  carelessness  in  later  life. 
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Film  Service 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  does  not  guarantee  the  value  or  suitability  of  these 
films,  which  are  carefully  selected  from  available  data.  In  general, 
films  should  be  viewed  by  qualified  judges  before  being  shown  to  school 
children.  The  producer  is  indicated  by  the  letter  p  following  the  sketch, 
the    distributor    by    the    letter     </.      For    addresses    consult    list    in    this    issue. 
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AGRICULTURE 

ANCHORED  ACRES.  Soil  erosion  damage 
and  approved  modern  engineering  practices  for 
overcoming  this  evil.  Methods  shown  include 
brush  and  soil  saving  dams,  terracing  and 
crop  rotation.  Produced  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  1  reel,  (d,  U.  S. 
Dept.   of  Agric.) 

THE  BETTER  WAY  OF  MILKING.  How 
a  cow  makes  milk.  Why  a  cow  holds  up  her 
milk.  How  to  get  more  milk.  How  to 
produce  cleaner  milk.  "The  future  of  the 
dairy  industry  rests  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
milker  and  that  all  interested  should  work 
together  to  help  in  educating  present  and 
future  users  in  the  best  way  of  utilizing  this 
efficient  and  important  farm  and  dairy  appli- 
ance."    1   reel,      (d,   De  Laval   Separator  Co.) 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT.  Portrays  the 
dairyman's  life — feeding  and  milking  cows — 
weighing  milk — the  milk  station — the  silo — 
the  farm  buildings — sanitary  stables — water 
supply  —  machinery  —  importance  of  raising 
young  stock,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
important  phases  of  this  agricultural  pursuit. 
2  reels,     (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis.  Ed.) 

DATES  FROM  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 
The  first  part  of  the  picture  gives  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
very  interesting  views  of  the  Shat-el-Arah 
River,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  located  the  most  famous  date  gardens  of 
the  world.  The  growth,  cultivation  and 
handling  of  the  dates  in  Mesopotamia  is  clearly 
shown,  and  included  in  the  picture  is  the 
famous  "Muharram,"  the  world-renowned  pro- 
cessional of  the  Mohammedans.  These  views 
were  taken  under  police  protection,  as  this 
processional  in  Mesopotamia  had  never  before 
been  filmed.  The  transportation  of  the  dates 
from  Mesopotamia  to  this  country,  including, 
interesting  scenes  at  the  docks  in  Brooklyn 
where  the  steamers  land,  and  from  there  to 
the(  "Dromedary"  packing  plant.  Interior 
views  of  the  date  packing  plant  complete  a 
picture  which  is  not  only  highly  instructive, 
but  entertaining.     2  reels,     (d,  Hills  Bros.  Co.) 

THE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENT. 
Her  work  with  women  and  girls  and  its  effects 
on  the  whole  community,  but  particularly  upon 
Mrs.  Meade  and  her  daughter  Mabel.  The 
new  agent's  arrival,  how  she  organizes  the 
county,  she  demonstrates  home  conveniences, 
the  girl's  canning  club,  the  egg  circle,  the 
community  kitchen,  the  county  encampment 
and  picnic,  the  exhibit  of  club  work  at  the 
county  fair.  Mabel  finally  wins  first  prize,  a 
trip  to  the  college  short  course.  Activities  at 
the  short  course.  Several  years  later,  Mabel 
a  home  maker.  3  reels.  (d,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.) 


COMMERCIAL 

.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE.  This  subject 
is  based  on  a  magazine  story  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Barrett,  describing  the  work  that  is  done  by 
te  ephone  people  in  a  blizzard  to  re-establish 
telephone  service  so  that  an  important  hospital 
call  may  go  through  in  time  to  save  the  life 
of  a  sick  boy.  Good  entertainment  and  tells 
a  useful  story  of  devotion  to  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  average  telephone  employee.  1 
reel,      (d,  Am.   Tel.   &  Tel.   Co.) 

MAKING  TELEPHONE  HISTORY.  A  fine 
history  of  the  telephone  from  its  invention 
by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1876,  to  its 
present  importance  in  business  and  social  lite. 
It  gives  some  of  the  big  facts  about  the 
telephone  industry;  shows  methods  and  per- 
sonnel behind  the  scenes  not  usually  seen  bv 
the  general  public.  1  reel.  (d,  Am.  Tel.  & 
Tel.  Co.) 

GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  RETAIL- 
ING. One  of  the  few  important  films  on  store 
management  and  retail  selling.  2  reels.  (d, 
Nat'l.   Cash  Register  Co.) 

THE  KEYSTONE.  A  visualization  of  the 
economic  importance  of  fire  insurance  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  credit.  Interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  complicated  subject,  made  attract- 
ive by  means  of  clever  animation  and  touches 
of  human  nature.  1  reel,  (d,  Nat'l.  Board  of 
Fire    Underwriters.) 


A  PULLMAN  TRAVELOGUE.  The  pic- 
ture goes  back  to  1S50,  showing,  customs  of 
that1  period  before  the  Civil  War.  Flashes  of 
manufacturing,  a  Pullman  Car — its  use  in  every 
detail,  Instruction  on  traveling.  Interesting. 
An  exposition  on  a  means  of  travel  utilized 
by  35,000,000  persons  a  year.  4  reels.  (d, 
The  Pullman  Co.) 

THE  PULSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  story 
of  telegraphic  communications.  Laying  of  the 
world's  largest  cable,  between  New  York  and 
Paris.  It  shows  how  submarine  cables  are 
maintained  and  repaired  at  sea  and  how  they 
are  operated.  The  method  of  ascertaining 
"breaks"  and  the  location  and  repair  of 
"wrecks"  on  land  line  telegraphs  and  scenes 
at  Postal  Telegraph-Commercial  Cable  Offices 
in  Europe,  United  States,  Cuba,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  China.  This  picture  may  be  used 
as  a  two  reel  land  line  picture  and  a  two 
reel  submarine  cable  picture,  or  it  can  be 
shown  together  as  a  continuous  story.  2  and 
i  reels.  (d,  Postal  Telegraph-Commercial 
Cables.) 


HEALTH 

DENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE  ANI- 
MALS. That  good  teeth  promote  good  health 
is  the  theme  of  this  dental  hygiene  film. 
Produced  from  a  child's  viewpoint  with  broad 
educational  and)  entertainment  value.  2  reels, 
(d,   Colgate  and   Co.) 

MALARIA.  The  story  of  Malaria  was 
recently  produced  by  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education  for  the  International  Health  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  film  is 
extremely  valuable  for  instructing  the  general 
public  as  well  as  students  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  clev- 
erly explained  by  animated  diagrams,  showing 
the  parasite  attacking  the  blood  cell,  its  changes 
within  the  blood  cell  and  the  development  of 
new  parasites  which  burst  from  the  cell  and 
attack  uninfected  blood.  The  second  reel  takes 
up  the  prevention  and  cure  of  malaria  by 
means  of  actual  photographs  taken  in  malarial 
legions  and  animated  diagrams.  This  excellent 
film  will  do  much  to  decrease  the  heavy  loss 
of  life  caused  by  the  malarial  germ.  Rental 
$1.50  per  reel  per  day.  2  reels.  (p  and  d, 
Soc.   for  Vis.  Ed.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  A  WILDERNESS. 
The  building  of  a  20th  Century  city.  Shows 
development  of  Gary,  Indiana,  from  sand 
dunes  on  Lake  Michigan  to  a  modern  and 
model  steel  city.  4  reels.  (d,  Illinois  Steel 
Company.) 

INDUSTRIAL  OAKLAND.  Industrial  Oak- 
land is  a  one  thousand  foot  reel  showing  aerial 
views  of  Oakland;  its  27  miles  of  water  front, 
the  industrial  section  of  the  city,  residential 
district,  schools,  colleges,  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  information  of  interest  to  manu- 
facturers in  particular,  and  anyone  interested 
in  California  in  general.  Through  a  series  of 
charts  the  advantages  of  Oakland  are  brought 
out  very  clearly  including  highways,  railroads, 
and  electric  power  lines.  1  reel,  (d,  Oakland 
Chamber  of   Commerce,   Cal.) 

SEATTLE  AND  THE  SEAPORT  OF 
SUCCESS.  Seattle — one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  on  the  western  coast  of 
America.  This  picture  shows  how  Seattle 
looked  forty  years  ago  in  contrast  with  present 
day  scenes.  2  reels,  (d,  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

SOUTHERN  STATES.  Motion  pictures 
show  the  level,  sandy  belt  bordering  the  sea, 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
palachians; coal-mining  in  the  Birmingham 
district;  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
rice,  peanuts  and  various  fruits;  lumbering  in 
the  famous  cypress  forests;  the  manufacture 
of  turpentine,  etc.  2  reels.  (/>  and  d,  Soc. 
for  Vis.   Ed.) 


(Industrial) 

ASBESTOS,  THE  STORY  OF.  Made  in 
co-operation  with  the  Johns-Manville  Co. 
(Inc.).  Shows  the  mining  of  asbestos-bearing 
rock  in  Arizona  and  Quebec,  how  the  fiber1  is 
recovered  therefrom  and  how  it  is  manu- 
factured into  many  well-known  products.  4 
reels,      (d,   Bureau  of  Mines.) 

THE  STORY  YOUR  INK  BOTTLE 
TELLS.  The  manufacture  of  inks  and  ad- 
hesives.     2  reels,     (d,  Carter's  Ink  Co.) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  NATION.  The 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  Mazda  Lamps 
are  shown.  From  the  shaping  of  the  bulb 
the  audience  is  carried  through  the  .factory, 
witnessing  the  various  stages  of  lamp'  making 
until  the  product  is  finished.  3  reels.  Qd, 
Westinghouse   Lamp    Co.) 

MEXICO  AND  ITS  OIL.  Shows  early  at- 
tempts to  produce  petroleum  and  the  present 
operations  of  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil 
Corporation  in  Mexico,  including  drilling,  stor- 
age, and  transportation  by  pipe  line  and  tank 
boat;  also  shows  scenes  of.  Mexican  life,  and 
the  catching  with  hook  and  line  of,  an  85- 
pound,  tarpon.  The  picture  is  beautifully  tinted 
and  very  entertaining.;  4  reels.  (d,  Bureau 
of  Mines.)  ■    '      '  ' 

STORY  OF  A  MOTOR  TRUCK.  ;  Gives,  a 
clear  picture  of  the  manufacture  and  oper- 
ation of  the  motor  truck.  Shows  actual  mak- 
ing of  one  of  these  carriers,  from  raw  ma- 
terial to  finished  product.  In  addition  to 
details  of  manufacture,  the  work  of  the  truck 
as  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  nations' .burdens 
is  clearly  depicted.  3  reels.  (d,  General 
Motors    Truck   Co.) 

THE  STORY  OF  NATURAL  GASt  Made 
in  co-operation  with  the  Natural  Gas  Associ- 
ation of  America.  Shows  in  interesting  detail 
the  locating,  assembly  of  eauipment,  (drilling:, 
and  casing  of  natural  gas  well;  the  complicated 
process  of  bringing  the  gas  to  homes  through 
gathering  lines,  field  measuring-stations,  gas- 
compressing  stations,  gasoline  plants,  and 
transmission  lines  to  the  border  of  the  town 
or  city;  city-gate  measuring  stations,  medium- 
pressure  lines,  low-pressure_  regulators,  low- 
pressure  _  town  and  city  mains,  service  cocks, 
and  service  lines;  and  gas  meters,  house  piping 
for  stoves  and  other  gas-appliances  and  their 
efficient  use.      4   reels,      (d,   Bureau  of  Mines.) 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PIANO  AND  PIPE 
ORGAN  AND  HARP,  There  are  350.000 
pianos  sold  annually  in  the  United  States.  -The 
wires  of  a  modern  Grand  Piano  make  a  total 
strain  of  over  20  tons  and  rarelv  break,  yield- 
ing to  a  perfect  musical  tone.  This  interesting 
picture  shows  the  making  of  pianos,  orcans 
and  harps.  2  reels.  (d,  Am.  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.) 

THE  STORY  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Just  one  hundred  years  ago  (1824),  an  Eng- 
lish mason,  named  Joseph  Aspdin,  took  out 
the  first  patent  for  Portland  cement.  He  called 
his  material  "Portland"  cement,  because  when 
it  hardened  it  resembled  a  building  stone 
found  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  This  interesting  one  reel  pro- 
duction tells  the  complete  story  of  Portland 
Cement  from  quarrying  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct. It  is  interesting  to  note  this  is  the  first 
time  the  interior  of  a  kiln  in  operation  has 
been  photographed — a  picture  of  a  heaving 
mass  of  burning  materials,  revealing  the  most 
spectacular  conception  of  Dante's  inferno.  1 
reel,      (d,   Portland   Cement  Assoc.) 

MAKING  DISSTON  SAWS,  TOOLS  AND 
FILES.  An  interesting  motion  picture  show- 
ing in  detail  how  saws,  roofs  and  files  are 
made.  3  reels.  (d,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 
Inc.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SILK.  Excellent 
hand-colored  two  reel  feature.  Showing  the 
30i  day  growth  of  the  silk  worm,  the  graceful 
spinning  of  the  cocoon,  the  skilled  process  of 
reeling  the  silk  from  fragile  cocoons  to  the 
finished  skeins,  and  the  many  different  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  of  silk  thread  and  silk 
goods,  from  the  raw  silk  of  commerce.  2 
reels,      (d,  Belding  Bros,  and   Co.) 

MAKING  OF  STEEL  AND  WIRE.  Steel 
within  the  past  few  years  has  become  one  of 
the  commonest  products  entering  into  every- 
day use.  Steel  wire — a  storv  of  a  mi^htv 
achievement— is  ns-d  in  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  INDUSTRY.  It  is  a  story  of  great 
interest.  This  film  shows  the  making  of  steel 
and  wire  from  mining  of  the  ore  to  the 
finished  products  such  as  woven  wire  fence, 
nails,  barbed  wire,  aeroplane  wire,  piano  wire, 
etc.  The  steel  industry  ha»  not  yet  reached 
the  limits  of  products  made  from  steel  wire. 
A  picture  that  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
5   reels,      (d,  Amer,   Steel  &  Wire   Co.) 
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FROM  TREE  TO  TRADE.  Complete  me- 
chanical processes  of  modern  lumber  manu- 
facture. Logging  —  dry  kiln  operations  — 
creosoting.  Stump  removal  and  farm  building. 
Part  of  this  picture  taken  in  Mount  Shasta 
region  (California).  2  reels.  (rf,  Long  Bell 
Lumber  Co.) 

HISTORY    (IT.    S.) 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  AND  LEWIS 
AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION.  Showing  the 
causes  and  immediate  results  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803.  Animated  maps  show 
the  large  proportion  of  the  country's  com- 
merce passing  through  the  Spanish  port  of 
New  Orleans  by  1800.  When  France  ac- 
quired Louisiana  and  restricted  this  trade, 
policy  dictated  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The 
next  year  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  set 
out  to  explore  the  new  territory.  This  journey 
is  traced  fey  animated  map  and  motion  pictures 
of  the  country.  1  reel.  (/>  and  d,  Soc.  for 
Vis.    Ed.) 

JUVENILE 

THE  CONSOLATION  CLUB.  Miss  "Elec- 
trically" has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  is  equipping  her  home  with  electrical 
appliances.  The  discarded  appliances  are 
gathered  together  in  the  cellar,  and  on  being 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  newly  discarded 
coffee-pot,  suddenly  assume  indicrous  human 
shapes.  First  the  oil  lamp,  which  takes  the 
position  of  dictator,  airs  his  views,  which  are 
heartily  seconded  by  his  "mates"  with  the 
result  that  the  Consolation  Club  is  organized. 
As  each  discarded  article  arises  to  tell  his 
tale  of  woe,  the  electrical  appliance  which 
has  displaced  him  is  brought  into  view.  After 
each  member  has  told  his  tale,  the  oil  lamp 
proceeds  to  "new  business"  when  BANG!!  a 
discarded  coal  stove  crashes  into  the  assembly 
with  disastrous  results.  1  reel,  (.d,  Westing- 
house.) 

A  LETTER  FROM  ROME.  Hundreds  of 
years  before  America  was  discovered  Rome 
was  founded.  Antonio,  an  Italian  war-orphan 
who  lives  at  the  farm  school  aided  by  the 
Junior  American  Red  Cross  on  the  famous 
Janiculum  Hill  near  Rome,  writes  to  his 
friends  in  America  and  tells  them  something 
of  himself  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city 
he  loves  so  well.  The  pictures  unfold  An- 
tonio's story.  There  is  the  Forum;  the  Arch 
of  Constantine;  the  Coliseum;  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Peter; 
the  Vatican,  the  home  of  the  Popes  for  hun- 
dreds of  years;  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the 
fountain  of  Trevii  of  which  legend  says.  "If 
you  drink  of  its  waters  you  will  some  day 
return  to  Rome."  1  Reel.  (p,  Amer.  Red 
Cross,  d,   Soc.  for  Vis.   Educ.) 

MECHANICAL 
THE  ENGINE  LATHE  AND  ITS  OPERA- 
TION. Its  care  and  operation — the  complete 
assembly  of  lathe,  showing  principal  parts — 
preparing  the  lathe  for  operation  (oiling  the 
different  parts,  starting,  stopping,  reversing; 
countershaft  operation;  straight  and  cross  belts, 
object  of  reverse,  etc.) — machining  a  shaft  on 
centers — care  of  the  spindle — diagram  of  12 
of  the  most  practical  lathe  tools— thread  cut- 
ting— machining  a  pulley — machining  a  pair  of 
lathe  centers — full  details  of  important  lathe 
jobs,  together  with  knurling  the  lathe,  turning 
taper  by  setting  over  tailstock,  and  special 
manufacturing  job  on  a  lathe.  7  Reels.  (p, 
and  d,    Soc.   for  Vis.  Ed.) 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 
Made  in  co-operation  with  the  Studebaker 
Corporation.  Shows  in  detail  the  making  of 
an  automobile  from  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished machine.  Covers  the  casting,  forging, 
finishing  of  metals,  and  the  final  assembling 
of  parts.     5   Reels,      (d,  Bureau  of  Mines.) 

MISCELLANE  OUS 
THE  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR.  This 
picture  portrays,  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
the  fallibility  of  the  human  mind.  Results 
of  miscalculation  are  graphically  depicted.  By 
means  of  optical  illusion  the  audience  is  con- 
vinced that  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  Also  there  is  a  very  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  side  of  calculating.  This 
picture  is  a  combination  of  animated  cartoons 
and  straight  photography.  1  Reel.  (d,  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Co.) 

THE  RADIO  TELEPHONE.  Interesting 
sidelights  on  the  essentials  of  radio  telephony. 
Glimpses  of  an  important  broadcasting  station, 
the  entertainers  at  work.  etc.  A  good  picture 
for  radio  fans.  1  Reel.  (d,  Amer.  Tel.  & 
Tel.   Co.) 

REVELATIONS  BY  X-RAY  (Film  No.  31). 
The  film  portrays  a  few  essential  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Coolidge  tube,  and 
by  animated  drawings  the  electrical  action  pro- 
ducing X-rays  is  shown.  A  few  demonstra- 
tions follow  showing  the  power  of  X-rays  to 
reveal  the  inner  structure  of  opaque  objects, 
such   as   wood,    steel,    cast   iron,    and   even   the 


hidden  wheels  of  a  clock.  Scenes  show  the 
action  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow, 
knee,  ankle  and  foot;  also  some  interesting 
views  of  the  teeth,  concluding  with  an  X-ray 
view  of  the  entire  body.  1  Reel,  (d,  General 
Electric  Company.) 

NATURE  STUDY 
ANNE'S  AIGRETTE.  Anne  shows  her 
new  hat  to  her  husband.  He  notices  the  plume 
and  tells  her  it  is  an  aigrette — the  nuptial 
plume  of  the  egret.  The  picture  shows  how 
the  egrets  have  almost  been  exterminated  by 
plume  hunters.  Egrets  are  shown  in  a  Federal 
bird  refuge — a  great  cypress  swamp  in  Ar- 
kansas. Anne  decides  she  will  not  wear  the 
plume.      1    Reel.      (d,   U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agric.) 

BIRD  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE  OF  YELLOW- 
STONE PARK.  The  Wild  Life  of  Yellow- 
stone both  in  summer  and  winter  as  contrasted 
with  the  semi-domesticated  animals  about  the 
hotels  and  camps.  1  Reel,  (d,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry. 
Co.) 

FIELD  AND  WAYSIDE.  An  interesting 
picture  portraying  the  struggle  between  plants 
and  insects,  and  between  the  various  species 
of  insects.  It  shows  the  milkweed  blossom's 
captives,  the  snowy  tree  cricket,  the  lady-bug, 
the  golden-rod  galls,  and  some  of  the  little 
field  spiders.  1  Reel,  (p  and  d,  Soc.  for  Vis. 
Ed.) 

RELIGIOUS     AND     INSPIRATIONAL 

MEN  OF  TOMORROW.  Vigorous  picture 
of  student  life.  Produced  by  General  Board 
of  Presbyterian  church.  Available  for  Pres- 
byterian churches  throughout  the  country.  4 
reels.  (p  and  d,  Church  and  School  Film 
Exchange.) 

THE  WIDOW'S  MITE.  Modern  story  con- 
trasting ostentatious  giving  with  true  charity. 
1   reel,      (d,  American  Motion  Pict.   Corp.) 

LEST  WE  FORGET.  A  propaganda  film 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  18th  Amendment. 
The  story  _  holds  attention  from  first  to  last 
and  the  picture  while  being  helpful  in  creat- 
ing demand  for  law  enforcement  is  excellent 
for  any  occasion.     5  reels,    (p  and  d,  Plymouth 

SAFETY 

FIRE  PROTECTION.  Shows  tests  on 
various  kinds  of  volatile  liquids,  dip  tanks, 
etc.,  and  shows  portable  apparatus  operated 
automatically  and  by  man  power.  1  Reel,  (d, 
Foamite-Childs    Corp.) 

THE  DANGER  THAT  NEVER  SLEEPS. 
A  good  fire  prevention  film.  Shows  how  to 
be  safe  around  the  home  and  was  designed 
particularly  to  interest  children.  1  Reel,  (d. 
The  Nat'l  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.) 

TRAVEL  AND  SCENIC 

ABOUT  ALBANIA.  A  trip  is  arranged  for 
you  in  this  picture  through  Albania,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  least  known  countries 
in  the  Balkans.  For  five  centuries  this  little 
country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks. 
There  are  no  railroads.  Her  cities  and  customs 
will  seem  very  queer  to  you.  As  you  travel 
about  and  visit  Tirana,  the  capital,  a  city  of 
mud-brick  homes,  and  watch  the  people  at 
their  work  and  play,  you  will  make  many 
interesting  discoveries.  One  of  these  will  be 
the  Boys'  Vocational  School,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Albania,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Junior  American  Red 
Cross.  1  Reel.  (/>,  Amer.  Red  Cross,  d,  Soc. 
for   Vis.    Educ.) 


ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS  ON  MT.  RAINIER. 
The  two  day  trip  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier 
from  Paradise  Inn.  Contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  ever  photo- 
graphed.    1   Reel,      (d,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.) 

DUDE  R  A  N  C  H  ES  AND  CAMPS  IN 
MONTANA.  A  typical  "dude  ranch"  in  the 
Absaroka  Mountains  near  Red  Lodge,  Mon- 
tana, the  life  of  the  "tenderfoot"  tourist; 
saddle-horse  trips  through  little  known  scenery 
in  the  Beartooth  and  Sawtooth  Mountains.  2 
Reels,      (rf,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.) 


Directing  Films  By 
Radio 

IN  THE  production  of  the 
drama,  "Wilderness,"  some  wa- 
ter scenes  were  shot  on  the 
Sacramento  River  in  California. 
Director  Leonard,  handling  a  scene 
on  board  a  ferry  boat,  wished  at 
the  same  time  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  a  crowd  of  extras  waiting 
for  the  boat  to  dock  on  the  other 
side  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
scene  was  shot  by  cameramen  both 
from  the  boat  and  from  behind  the 
crowd  on  the  dock  at  the  same 
time. 

In  order  to  make  direction  pos- 
sible in  two  places  at  once,  a  port- 
able radio  transmitter  was  installed 
at  the  director's  side  on  the  ferry- 
boat. Loud  speaker  receivers  were 
hidden  among  the  bales  and  crates 
on  the  dock.  Thus,  the  director's 
commands  were  projected  in  loud 
tones  to  the  hundreds  of  players  on 
the  shore. 

This  was  the  first  complete  radio 
transmission  of  motion  picture  di- 
rection. 


Where  to  Book  These  Films 

American  Motion  Picture  Corp.,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

American   Steel  &  Wire   Co.,   208   So.   La   Salle   St.,   Chicago,   111 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,   195   Broadway,  New  York    N    Y 

Belding  Bros.   &  Co.,   201   W.   Monroe   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Bureau  of  Mines,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Adv.  Dept.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Carter's   Ink   Co.,  Adv.   Dept.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Church  and   School  Film  Exchange,  316  Locust   St.,   Des   Moines,   la 

Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

De   Laval   Separator   Co.,   Prom.   Dept..   29  E.   Madison   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Foamite-Childs   Corp.,   Adv.    Dept.,   Utica,   N.   Y. 

General  Electric  Company,   Pub.   Bur.,   Schenectady,  New  York. 

General   Motors   Truck   Co.,    Pontiac,    Mich. 

Henry   Disstcn   &   Sons,   Adv.    Dept.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The    Hills  Brothers   Co.,   Beach  &  Washington    Sts.,    New   York,   N.   Y. 

Illinois  Steel  Company,  20S   S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Long  Bell  Lumber  Co.,  Adv.   Dept.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Nat'l.   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,   76  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The   Nat'l.   Cash   Register   Co.,   Proj.   Dept.,    Dayton,    O. 

Northern   Pacific  Railway   Co.,    St.   Paul.   Minnesota. 

Plymouth  Film  Corp.,   46   W.   24th  St.,  New  York. 

Oakland    Chamber   of   Commerce,   Oakland,    Cal. 

Portland  Cement  Assoc,   111  W.  Washington   St.,   Chicago,  111. 

Postal  Telegraph-Commercial  Cables,   253   Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Pullman   Co.,   79   E.   Adams   St.,   Chicago,  111. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,   Seattle,   Washington. 

Society   for  Visual  Ed.,   327   So.   La   Salle   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

U.    S.   Dept.   of  Agric,   Div.    of   Pub.,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Pub.   Dept.,   East   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,   Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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ANCIENT         MEDIEVAL         MODERN 

HISTORY  of  EUROPE 

TWENTY  STEREOPTICON  FILMS  AVERAGING 
50  PICTURES  EACH  — TOTAL,  1000  VIEWS 
For  Use  in  the  S.V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern 


ANCIENT  ROME 
MODERN  ROME 
ITALIAN  RIVIERA 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  Early 
MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  Late 
MODERN  ITALY 
FLORENCE,  CITY  OF  ART 
POMPEII 

FRANCE,  THE  BOURBON 
DYNASTY 


FRANCE,  THE  EMPIRE 
FRANCE,  THE  REPUBLIC 
FRANCE,  THE  ROYAL  HOMES 
PARIS,  QUEEN  OF  CITIES 
FRENCH  RIVIERIA 
ENGLAND,  ROYAL  HOMES 
ENGLAND,  MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND,  MODERN 
LONDON,  KING  OF  CITIES 
GERMANY,  MEDIEVAL 
SWITZERLAND 


December,  1924 


Published  by  VISUAL  TEXT  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

A  50,000  Dollar  Collection  of  Pictures  together  with  a 

Syllabus  correlated  with  your  Text  Books 

Complete  for  Fifty  Dollars 


Order  from  the 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 


327  South  La  Salle  St. 


Chicago,  III. 


WebsterSNew 
international  dictionary 

\fhe  Supreme  Quihorihj* 

The  Dictionary  will  prove  a  con- 
stant friend  and  helper  to  pupils 
especially  in  their  English,  Ge- 
ography, and  History  lessons. 
What  more  lasting  service  can  you, 
as  a  teacher,  perform  than  to  direct 
an  inquiring  mind  to  the  source  of 
accurate,  up-to-date  information? 

Why  not  say  to  your  Principal  that 
a  New  International  is  much 
needed  in  your  classroom  ?  Write 
for  Helps  in  Teaching  the  Diction- 
ary, Free. 

G.  &  C,  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Get  the  Best 


Brick  is  Not  Expensive 

An   Age -Old   Fallacy 
Has  Been  Smashed 

Brick,  always  the  preferred  build- 
ing material,  may  now  be  used  in 
the  average  home  at  a  first  cost  just 
about  equal  to  that  for  frame. 

Modern  ingenuity  and  production 
have  developed  a  distinctive  beauty 
in  Common  Brick,  always  the  low- 
est in  cost  and  most  easily  obtained. 

A  series  of  "Brick"  Picturols  is 
available  for  your  use.  Shall  we 
send  you  an  outline  of  the  lecUire? 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America 

2157   Cleveland  Discount  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Distinctive 

Practical 

Durable 


Leather  Heel  Seat 
Rubbers 

A  pair  of  rubbers  gets  almost  as  much  wear  from  the 
inside  out  as  from  the  outside  in.  Just  a  glance  at  the  heels 
of  an  old  pair  will  verify  this, — the  heavy  black  nail  holes 
and  often  worn-out  insole.  That's  the  reason  for  the  special 
feature  of  Converse  rubbers, — a  piece  of  leather  between  the 
insole  and  tough  rubber  outsole. 

Look  for  the  Leather  Heel  Seat  on  the  next  pair  of 
rubbers  you  buy. 

Factory  at  Maiden,  Mass. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  nearest  branch: 

Boston     New  York    Philadelphia     Syracuse     Chicago     Los  Angeles 


REAL  OPAQUE  PROJECTION 

This  remarkable  new  equipment 
has  been  pronounced 

"THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION   TO 


yy 


VISUAL   EDUCATION 


Illustration  (from  Photograph)  showing  the  Trans-Lux 
OPAQUE  Projector  in  actual  use.  The  picture  shown  on 
the  Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen  (30  x  36  inches  in 
size)  is  the  projected  image  of  a 

NEWSPAPER      CUTTING 

a  cutting  from  the  "Literary  Digest" 

Any  OPAQUE  material,  a  photograph,  diagram,  printed 
page,  post  cord,  etc.,  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  COL- 
OR, may  be  shown. 

Manufactured   and  sold   by 

Trans-Lux  Daylight  Picture  Screen,  Inc. 

36   West  Forty-fourth  Street 

New  York 
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S.  V.  E.  PICTUROL  LIBRARY 

All  Picturols  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  ready  for  delivery 


S.  V.  E.  UNIVERSAL  PICTUROL  SET 

Complete  with  Lantern,  $175.00 

The  S.  V.  E.  Universal  Picturol  Set  is  comprised  of 
78  Picturols  containing  about  3,000  views  which  can 
be  successfully  correlated  with  both  grade  and  high 
school  curricula.  There  are  2  colored  Picturols  in- 
cluded. A  syllabus  accompanies  each  Picturol  in 
the   set. 


ADDITIONAL  PICTUROLS  AVAILABLE 

Single  Picturol,  with  syllabus,  $1.  75 
Your  Picturol  library  may  be  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  by  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects  from,  our  Picturol  library.  Our  library  is 
not  static.  We  are  continually  adding  to  it  material 
which    is    edited    with    the    utmost    care. 


Physical   Geography  Series 

Elementary    Astronomy 

Glaciers 

Rivers 

Shore  Formations 

Geysers  and  Volcanoes 

Niagara   Falls 

Erosion 

Regional  Geography  Series 

New  England  States 
Middle  Atlantic  States 
Central    Plains 
Southern  States 
Great  Plains 
Rocky  Mountains 
Western  Plateaus 
Pacific    Mountains    and    Low- 
lands 

Commercial  Geography 
Series 

Steamboats 

Canals 

Railroads 

Mining  Bituminous  Coal 

Petroleum  Refining 

How  Things  Are  Made 

Silk  Worms   and  Silk 

Foreign   Geography  Series 

Here    and   There   in   England 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Italy 

France 

Japan-Tokyo 

Glimpses  of  China 

India 

South  America 

Africa  I 

Agricultural   Series 

Irrigation 

Dairy       Cattle  —  types       and 

breeds 
Farm   Conveniences 
Story  of  Corn 

Civics 

What    our    Government    Does 

for  Us 
Cities 

Important  Cities  Series 

New   York    City 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago    I 
Minneapolis 
New    Orleans 
Los   Angeles 
San    Francisco 
Seattle 

National  Park  Series 

LaFayette 

Yellowstone 

Mt.    Ranier 

Glacier 

Grand  Canyon 

Mesa    Verde 

Hawaii 

Rocky   Mountain 

Nature  Study  Series 
Common    Butterflies  (colored) 
Samia  Cecropia 
Mosquitoes 
Monarch  Butterfly 
Toads 
Pine   Trees 
The  Greenbottle    Fly 
Wild  Animals 
Mid-Summer    Plants 
Bird    Beauties     (colored) 


History — Our  Country  Series 

French   Explorations 
Early  Settlers 

The     First    Westward    Move- 
ment 
Campaigns  of  the  Revolution 
George  Washington 
Abraham   Lincoln 

Health  Series 

Food   Selection 

Getting     Rid     of     the     Waste 

from   Cities 
Elementary  Physiology 
Bacteria 
The   Fly  Pest 

Patriotic  Song  Series 
Star  Spangled  Banner 
America 


Literature   Series 

The  Alhambra 
Uncle  Tom's   Cabin 
Water      Babies  —  Based      o 
Kingsley's    Story 

Regional  Geography  Series 

Alaska    I    and    II 

The   Hawaiian    Islands 

The   Pueblo    Indians 

New   Hampshire  Mountains 

Commercial   and  Industrial 

Making  Camera    Film 

Foreign  Geography  Series 

London 
Kyoto,   Japan 
Africa   II  and  HI 
Australia    I    and    II 


TEACH  WITH  PICTUROLS! 
The  New  Stereopticon  Medium 

A  Picturol  is  a  strip  of  non-inflammable  film  contain- 
ing from  25  to  50  views  which  are  projected  through 
a  small  but  powerful  lantern  showing  the  still  pictures 
on  the  screen  as  if  projected  through  glass  slides. 
Picturol  views  are  not  duplicated  in  any  text  book. 
The  rolls  are  easily  and  safely  handled  and  may  be 
used  by  teacher  or  pupil  without  danger  of  breakage. 
Pictures  and  lantern  are  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
operate  compared  with  any  glass  lantern  slide  equip- 
ment in  existence.  A  Picturol  containing  thirty  views 
costs   less  than   three   glass  lantern   slides. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Lantern    only    $   55.00 

Lantern  with   carrying  case 62.50 

Twenty-five    selected    Picturols   and    syllabi,    Picturol 

lantern,    carrying    case,    complete 100.00 

Ten    selected   Picturols   and  syllabi,    Picturol  lantern, 

carrying   case,    complete 80.00 

This  offer  applies'  only  to  S.  V.  E.  Picturols,  as  listed  on  this 
page.  The  Boy  Scout,  Religious  and  Visual  Text  Book  Sets  are 
sold  intact  only. 

Picturols  may  be  made  up  from  your  own  material.  Write 
us    for    full    information. 


Paris,   France 
Sweden 

South  Sea  Island  Scenes 
Mexico  City 

A    Trip    through    Old    Mexico 
The  Island  of  Jamaica 
Scotland 

Intimate    Glimpses    of    Mace- 
donia 
In  Greek   Macedonia 
In    Serbian    Macedonia 
Switzerland 
Russia    1    and    II 
Spain 
Holland 
Roumania 
Bulgaria 

Canada    I,    II    and    111 
Indians    of    Western    Canada 

Physics   Series 

Harnessing   Electricity 
Electricity     in     the     Automo- 
bile 
Hydro-Electric  Energy 

Home    Economics 

Cold   Pack  Canning 

The   Vegetable  Garden 

Agricultural    Series 

The  Great  Forward  Move- 
ment   in    Education 

Fertile  Soil 

The  Productivity  of  Hens 

Canada's  Industrial  Back- 
bone 

Health  Series 

Diphtheria 

Clean  Milk 

Health  Cartoons 

Important   Cities    Series 

New  York   Harbor 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Dayton,   Ohio 
Chicago   II 
Milwaukee 
St.    Paul 
Galveston 
Oklahoma    City 

National    Parks   Series 

Yosemite 

Zion 

General  Grant  and  Sequoia 

Mt.  McKinley 

Crater   Lake 

Nature  Study  Series 

Decorative    Flowers  and  Trees 
Black     and     Orange     Garden 

Spider 
Pond  and  Stream  Life  I  and  II 
Bees 

Plant  Habitats 
Wasps 

Our    Bird   Friends 
State   Flowers 
Our  Country  Series 
West   of    the    Mississippi 
The   French    and    Indian    War 
The   War  of  the  Revolution 
The    Louisiana    Purchase 
The    Pacific  Coast 

General    History    Series 

Scenes      from     a     War 

respondent's    Diary 
War-time     Serbia     and 

Refugees 
Ancient   Rome 
Ancient   Athens 
The   Roman   Forum 
Song    Series 
America,    the    Beautiful 
Battle  Hymn  of  the   Republic 
Columbia,     the     Gem     of     the 

Ocean 
Dixie 
The    Home   Road 


Cor- 
her 
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BOY  SCOUT  PICTUROL  SET  SERIES  I 

Picturols  and  Manual  only, — $17.50 
Complete  with  Lantern  and  Case,  $80. 00 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Picturols  covering  Boy 
Scout  Activities.  This  series  contains  ten  Picturols  of  25 
views  each.  Every  subject  required  for  tenderfoot,  second- 
class  and  first-class  Scout  is  covered.  All  views  are  cap- 
tioned and  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Consequently  these  Pictures  are  authoritative 
and  correct  and  are  valuable  to  any  young  people's  organ- 
ization concerned  with  teaching  its  members  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  others.  Every  school,  church  and 
social  institution  interested  in  boys  should  have  this  series 
of    interesting   and   instructive    Picturols. 

1.  Knots  and  Their  Uses 

2.  Hiking.  Trail  Signs,  Back  Packing  and  Estimation 

3.  Care    and   Use    of    Knife    and    Axe 

4.  First   Steps  in  First  Aid 

5.  Fire    Lighting    and    Fire    Building 

6.  Backwoods    Cooking 

7.  Miscellaneous   Outdoor  Activities 

8.  The  Use  of  the  Neckerchief  for  First  Aid  to  the   Injured 

9.  Life    Saving   and   Resuscitation 
1 0.  How   to   Handle   a   Canoe 

Other  Boy  Scout  Picturols  will  be  produced  from  time  to  time. 


VISUAL  TEXT  BOOK  HISTORY 
OF  EUROPE  SERIES 

Picturols  and  Manual  only, — $50.  00 

This  exceptionally  fine  set  of  History  pictures,  produced 
by  the  Visual  Text  Book  Publishers,  and  edited  by  Eugene 
F.  Stork,  offers  an  excellent  selection  of  views  to  teachers 
of  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  They  may  also 
be  used  in  the  teaching  of  European  Geography,  and  of 
Classic  and  Modern  Languages,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
in    art    classes    studying    architecture. 


Italy 

Ancient    Rome 
Modern    Rome 
The    Italian    Riviera 
Early   Medieval   Italy 
Late   Medieval    Italy 
Modern    Italy 
Florence,   The   Beautiful 
Pompeii 

Medieval   Germany 

Switzerland 


France 

The   Royal    Homes 

The   Bourbon   Dynasty 

The   Empire 

The   Republic 

Paris,  the  Queen  of  Cities 

The  French  Riviera 

England 

The   Royal   Homes 
London,   the  King  of  Cities 
Medieval   England 
Modern    England 


S.  V.  E.  INDUSTRIAL  PICTUROL  SERIES 

For  Free  Distribution 

Through  the  cooperation  of  leading  manufacturers  of  basic 
commodities,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation  and 
household  utilities,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  purchasers  of 
Picturol  Sets  a  series  of  Picturols  gratis  to  supplement 
their  libraries.  These  Picturols  are  edited  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  Editorial  Board  and  are  free  from  advertising 
material.  They  cover  such  subjects  as — The  Story  of  Brick, 
The  Story  of  Salt,  Meat  Packing,  etc.,  and  take  up  the 
processes  of  manufacture  from  the  raw  materials  to  the 
finished  product.  Each  Picturol  is  accompanied  by  a  care- 
fully edited  syllabus.  Write  for  our  list  of  free  Industrial 
Picturols  and  the  story  of  how  your  school  may  secure 
this    service. 


The  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  Lantern  weighs  only  4%  lbs. 
and  is  the  only  film  stereopticon  equipped  with  the 
patented  GOLD  GLASS  SCREEN  to  keep  the  film  from 
deteriorating.  It  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  market. 
Each  lantern  is  equipped  with  a  CINEPHOR  LENS, 
the  highest  grade  projection  lens  made  by  Bausch  & 
Lomb.      Good  projection  is  assured  in  a  semi-darkened 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SERIES 

All    Picturols    are    Non-Denominational 

THE  BIBLE  LAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Complete  with  Lantern  and  Manual,  $125.00. 
45  Picturols  only,  $75.00 

This  great  series  which  contains  over  2,000  wonderful 
pictures,  was  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Holley.  Not 
only  are  the  places'  of  Bible  interest  shown,  but  a  thorough 
study  of  modern  Palestine  and  its  people  is  given,  with 
all  their  age-old  manners  and  customs,  handed  down  from 
the  time  of   the  prophets   and  apostles. 

The    Via    Dolorosa 


Joppa    The   Beautiful 

Plain     of     Sharon     and     The 

Judean  Hills 
Bethlehem  and   Its  Environs 
Hebron      and       Surrounding 

Country 
The    Land    of    Judea 
Bethel   and  Shiloh 
Shechem  and  Samaria 
Jezreel    and   The   Plain 
Nazareth,    Cana   and   Tiberias 
Around   Galilee 
Mt.    Hermon    and   The    North 
Damascus 

The  Ruins  of  Baalbek 
Sidon    and   Tyre 
Olivet,        Gethsemane        and 

Bethany 
Down   to    Jericho 
The  Jordan  Valley 
Jehosephat    and    Hinnom 
Walks    about    Jerusalem 
Church    of    The    Holy    Sepul- 

cher 
Mosque  of  Omar 


Through  The  Damascus 

Bread 

Beyond  Jordan 

The    Dead    Sea     (west) 

The  Dead  Sea    (east) 

The  Samaritan  People 

Exodus   of   Israel 

Enroute   to   Sinai 

Sinai 

Sinai    to    Canaan 

The    Plague    of    Locusts 

Trees    of    Palestine 

Shepherd   and  His   Sheep 

The      Tabernacle      and 

Temples 
Men  and  Their  Work 
Men  of  Leisure 
Women  and  Their  Work 
Eastern    Transportation 
The   Flowers  of  Palestine    ( I ) 
The  Flowers  of   Palestine   (2) 
Jewish    Colonies    in    Palestine 
Bedouin   Life 
The  Grand   Ruins   of   Petra 


The 


LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JESUS 

Complete  with  Lantern  and  Manual,  $80.00 
11  Picturols  only,  $19.00 

The  scenes  in  this  series  of  eleven  Picturols  edited  by 
J.  E.  Holley  were  carefully  selected  to  illustrate  step  by 
step  the  teachings  and  admonitions  of  Christ.  All  the  pic- 
tures have  historical  and  geographical  background.  This 
set  is  invaluable  in  Sunday  School  and  church  work.  It 
makes  the  teachings  of  Christ  real  and  interesting  to  the 
student. 

The   Birth    of    Jesus 

The   Childhood   of   Jesus 

The   Opening    Events    of    Christ's    Ministry 

From    the    Cleansing      of      the     Temple     to      the     Call     of 

Matthew 
From   the   Second  to    the  Third   Passover    (Part    I) 
From   the   Second   to   the   Third   Passover    (Part   2) 
From    the   Third    Passover    to    Bethany    (Part    1) 
From    the   Third    Passover    to    Bethany    (Part    2) 
From   Bethany   to   Gethsemane 
From   the   Arrest  to   the  Crucifixion 
From   the  Burial    to   the   Ascension 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7.' 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


The  entire  Religious  Series,   56  Picturols,   with  Lantern 
and  Case,   $135.  00 


Picturol  La 


ntern 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 


327  So.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 


464 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 


December,  1924 


Why  Philadelphia  likes  it: 

"WHEN      IT      RAINS  —  IT      POURS" 


The  cube  shaped 

crystals  tumble  off 

one  another 

THAT'S  why  it  pours.  That's  why 
it's  convenient— freedom  from  annoy 
ing  lumps  and  cakes  no  matter  what  the 
weather. 

No  wonder  the  nation  demands  Morton's. 

But  convenience  isn't  everything.  Flavor's 
important. 

You  get  it  in  Morton's;  there's  nothing 
to  equal  the  brisk,  inviting  zest  it  gives 
to  foods — the  true  flavor  of  perfect  salt. 

You  needn't  use  much;  a  little  does  the 
work  and  the  flavor  lasts.  That  means 
more  flavor  with  less  salt. 

Thus  Morton's  improves  your  pocket' 
book,  your  food,  your  disposition — 
you  smile  when  it  pours. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Feel  Tired  These  Warm  Mornings? 

There's  nothing  like  a  good  salt  rub  to  put 
life  and  enthusiasm  into  you.  Try  it.  Take 
a  handful  of  Morton's  Salt,  and  afteryour  bath, 
rub  it  on  your  body.  The  tiny  crystals  will 
invigorate  every  nerve  and  pore.  You'll  feel 
great.     Keep  Morton's  in  the  bathroom. 


Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  a  rainy  night 


With  almost  a  score  of  brands  to  choose  from, 
Philadelphia's  1,823,779  people  pronounce  Mor- 
ton's Salt  their  favorite.  One  out  of  every  7  uses 
it  —  a  great  and  critical  majority.  In  most  great 
cities  and  even  in  the  smallest  towns,  you  will  find 
Morton's  the  undisputed  leader,  the  Nation's 
choice  on  salt,  as  it  were.  No  greater  tribute  can 
be  paid  a  household  product. 
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HE  BOARD  of  EDUCATION 
of  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  after 

extensive  and  exacting  competative  tests 
have  selected  A-crtie  Motion   Picture 

Projectors  for  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Their 
November  1 924  order  was  for  26  Acme  Projectors.  Here 
is  a  list  of  46  schools  in  the  Detroit  System  using  Acme's. 


Longfellow 

North  "Strathmoor" 

Barstow 

Lingermann 

Davison 

Breitmeyer 

Dwyer 

Chandler 

Hely 

Wilson 

Miller  Intermediate 

Carstens 

Lincoln 

Nichols 

Greusel 

Wingert 

Doty 

Angell 

Poe 

Marr 

Ninas  Intermediate 

South  "Strathmoor" 

Stephens 

A.  L.  Holmes 

Grayling 

Majeske 

Clipper  t 

Moore 

Custer 

Ellis 

Greenfield  Park 

Houghton 

O.  W.  Holmes 

Maybee 

Keating . 

Kennedy 

Duffield 

Balch 

White 

Field 

Newberry 

Bellevue 

Cooper 

Goldberg 

Marcy 

Alger 

Write  for  Information 

AoieMohonPicture Projector  Company 

1132-1136  W.AUSTIN  AVENUE 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Some  recent  School  System  purchases  include  the  following  Acme  Motion  Picture 
Projectors:  10  for  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  10  for  Boston  Massachusetts;  26  _for 
Dayton,  Ohio;  7  for  San  Antonio,  Texas  and   18  for  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Take  a  glance  at  the  identifica- 
tion, and  you  know  the  film  is  safe. 

EASTMAN 
SAFETY  FILM 


Provides  the  safety  your  caution 
demands  for  the  audience  and  the 
quality  your  eye  requires  on  the 
screen. 


Eastman  Safety  Film  is  identified  by 
"EASTMAN"  "KODAK"  "SAFETY" 
"FILM",  in  black  letters  in  the  margin. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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